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JSSMHK'VjK'oJd  s1j\j>-bui!Llet’  hr^l .‘brought;.  his  daughL&t*  for  the  final  sfUi'ng  for  the 
■‘Bi'M  hguredieiul  of  the  Poll#  Anii  hc\%..  The  day  was  warm  and  the  shop  wa* 
^yaB;  eyry  HfciU,  and  lie  suua  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Rlea^iitrire  the  young 
^vooil-cftrv^r; ••asdh.fe  U>ppc?tl,  with  bis  mallet  on  tire  ehiseTbmHildy 

woa  ihhikiiig  what  Ive  \v<>uJd  ?>ay  lo  the  girl  if  the  opportunity  offered, 
fife  was  very  nmch  if*  }$*&  sound  broke  the  stillness  but  the  deep  breai  hing 
of  the.  okl  uku»  &mi  >ho  e*K>Hig  cl  some ■■pnjjgGWi*  ■ &truK;!#jjj  tn  the  ie>L  stm  on  an 
arijfdmng  mot  Suddenly  the  ^otkl^itrvur  spoke.  ''"You  mast  turn  ynur  face  a 
iiule  this  way  T‘  The  old  mart  up  at  the  sound,  ^nd  looked  amund  him  as 

bevviidcred  He  took  out  1m  " Tw  a »ju«rtar  Lb  Lend"  sard  lie.  ’ * and 

I most Tonv  Bolev  ar  the  ia>pe-'iVCtik  Til  he  hack  for  th*e  Tdd ly , irv  jodfau  hour/7 
Ttmn  ike  put  *m  his  hat  and  ^rt>nt  ^ tray v ln^  fen t clattering do\VH  the  . SLaies- 

Tlse  Avornbearver  $,  time  bad  come.  It  seemed  to  him  as  In;  stood  there  that  Ids 
breath  auff<xi4U<Kl  him,  arid  I lie  girl  looked  down  and  plea  Led  her  dress  with  trembling 
i r.ger*.  So  sound  broke  the  hot  stillness  except 
tn*  * ootng  of  ihe  pigeons. 


■pwm-^W <JP 


rwr*'"! 


T Sunday  ^fternoot) 


WiM*  the  w r>od<?ae vice  ear  i ii$  : jfe  Ton*!  & M i & t 

{5£j8S|  Cousin  J op.  ilii?  sailor-man.,  just,  returned  from  the  East  Indies,  was  there. 
iSSSsil  It  seeiuKl  to  the  wood  carver  that  she  welcomed  him  very  coolly,  and 
1m  sat  down  wit  U them  with  hardly  a word  spoken.  Then  the  yomig:  sud- 
or pa  tiled  on  with  what  he  had  been  talking  about.  He  was  tcjlin^  her  about  Hour 
bayv'ahd  what*  lie  had  Keen  there.  Then  he  told  her  about  two  pretty  Indian  ,g«< Is 
who  Uirf$d  with  hho  there  — But  ?fh  yeitt  think  I would  ha, Vo  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  tikes  of  thru) said  he.  '*  Not  l}  with'vou  ui  my  hcury.  Poliy  Nay,  you  sha  n’t 
look  iitwsty  froai  me  so.  What ' D'ye  Lhnik  I ve  for^oP  whiii  we  said  to  one  ui» other 
drnvri  by  the  h^bi>P  fiHUit  that  night  beiorr  t went  aw&y  to  Boston'/  dust:  you  wait 
till  my  chisf  oames,  ant!  see  the  h&ngte  I ibicbod  for  you  from  India.* 7 


bear  thyrp  Sud.dbttly-' tViEoid - ahi ji’:h.biid.dr  cafne  out  af  ihe  office  down  at  the  bottom 
of  tin?  garden  t he  'vas  dressed  in- Ids-  Buixdux  oloMms  and  was  smoking  a pipe. 
•‘  Why,  iberr  ^ Uncle  Araos  • ' i Uio-Ughi  he  was  gone 

to  r lon^h.  ’ v^id  the  young  sailor 
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EKfigiJE * v i; , was  :t  wedding  going  nn  in  the  church.  The  March  atr  was  blowing 
3®g  mvoi  ami  oooi , imi  the  s|*r* u<> ' had  already'  come.  and  them  was  a wide 
SjEj  • « <:•  ug  oi  warmth,  a smell  of  growing  I lungs  coming  out  c»i‘  thy;  gumml, 

^^ayy?i^3  Suddenly  therfc  wax  a fcmuid  of  movement  in  the.’ eh  ore}*,  the serajhng 

of  fom  steps  upon  t'-tic  brick  ildQi\  and  the  sound  of  'talking  voices.  The 
sexton  11  ti i*u  Mpgijfc  the  door  and  fastened  it  hade.  Thru  he  began  to  ring  the  bell. 
Av,  the  bridal  pur?  v came  out  eh  ihe  \?hufChf.  T’uihAs  father -a ml  Cousin  Jods  mptbfct 
came  close  hehiodyrmtu  crowd  of  mbui\rs  amt  friends  followed  after,  and  for  &-; 
time  t hie eluiix'h yard  was  in  1 1 ul  irrdvrinont  and  the  sound  cf  toirrs  At  last  IU£\* 
were  all  gouty  ami  the' sexton  Ceased  ''vingVtg  the  belt  ami  -shot  the  door  and  looted 
it  Then  ho  too  wetH.  ojV  ijcrnste  the  ct-it  iy  graveyard.  Tho  wind  wa*  blowing 
swiftly  acros*  i ho  si  ntggy:  graves,  and.  do:-  brass  weather  vane  upon  Ihc 
g]mtt*d  agarnsi  Urn  irrsy  sky.  That  j*fn*rci<rf)ti  the  wood  rawer  sat  ail  alone  on  a 
feiudi iawii  almi?  ' iha  h*n'iYo.r  front,  looking  our.  Htrvt.ss  the  water  ^docking,  but  .see- 
ing nothing.  ''  ft  I*  all  cfver  now,"  he  said  to  hjmstdh  almost  aloud,  M wish  I 
was  dead ! i ww-h  1 ••tv**  dead  >M 


AIM  Y in  the  morr/mg  the  ligbt  )H)usivkcf;p\\v  vMul  h/r  granddaughter  went 
' u>v  a walk  uhmsr  the  head*.  Tlt^  erirl  had  just  com#  down  or  14  v-isit 
. . town,  and  she  was  ciHUOds  to  sfce  ihe  wreck  oii  the  beach,  $he 

Th^  yrtod 


was  Wowing,  and  £h$  ah*  was 


SffisiSsSj  • tba 

fail  of  the  baseless  nKUidtW.e  <rd  the  breakers,  tjiat.at  each  redueredt  burst 
setft  a frothy  sheet  of  water  sliding  sand . The  old  I jbh Lri/ouse  keeper 

talked  !iiri|>higJy  Willi  his  cane,  wounded  in  the  kiiee  in.  the  battle  of 

Bennington  in  the  Resolution,  and  the  gov+iyUw/mi  had  giv^n  loin  the  po>>t  of  light- 
keeper.  AY  heft  they  itrached  the  &h4  stood  ItHykin^  $t4i  for  a 

"Mule.  " ' Pnfht  AnuA"  read  the  young guT;  and  then,  looking  iU.  tim  figure  head, 

! rulin'—:-  that  is  a likeness  of  ^ohiebouy/'  ‘"Ay,  ay.-'  Says  the  old  man,  “the 
•Pn%  |$ihir  She  Mas  an  u ri  I ucky.  Cm  ft.  they  do  say.  She  AYtinL  ashore  here  In  a 
fwsl  October,  and  Uvo  of  the  w*i*  drowned,  ’ Then  Hie  looked  ni  the  %ure- 

head*  squinting  in  the  -bright  light  its  Ive  did  so.  v*  Tis  like  enough, '*  said  he,  / that 
fcfaai  be  the  likeness  of  life  daughter  of  the  owner/*  “I  wonder  who.  carved  it?" 
&jut  iiie'-gitf.  l4' Tis  Very  well  done." 
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• -tl vtrtfci I ' I'fW: ^toriTis^ ; jfl^solali^n ; .oertaVdly  als<v  to  study  thfe 

ami  sterility  in  its  -tuml'  northerly  part  spvgral  tribes  of  Indians  through  which 
are  withstood  Lite  year  rowid  by  mo living  I, -iTnifct  pass  nn  my  way  to  IJio.  Barren 
creature  save  fche .f rn'isfet^;  : ydnl  ■cft..:ivj.fte  to  huu|  Xyooil-' 

wu£fo  where  icw-iaden  blasts  bisu  n v .umten  * id  vd  i y now  become  .tin?  :rn  r- 
hfow  wffch  inim^ve  ?4«ci  cea^ieas  fury  ‘test  -jcra^ :‘ib ' ,J&  .'  world.  PdWlbly;  too,  I 
that  bid  your  idnoil  stand  still  and  your  went  Umt. I might  for  a turn*  escape  the 
breath  come  and  go.  5n  painful  slinging  hum  amt  routine*  sordidness  of  the  ch>\ 
where  rock,  and  linTieu  and  moss  and  breaths  iv  iiicb  was  n ot m ml i&rge'd . 
replace  ‘soil  and  trees  and  herbage;  and  with  vonreotion  and  civilization, 
when*  death  by  starvation  or  f reezing  AcOrnr  fteirn  ng,  t ij r*  uri  i<s«,.  and  1 found 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  explurer.  ouradvra.  Jtecyfohvv  27. ISS-i.  at  Kd m««v 

and  tfpily-  ’f&Nb  tlwi  end  bf.  tI*try?tiJroad.  Wo  hud 
meiintds  v > t ]Vr>uetraUng  ibis;  great.  Unui  frnvrUrd  on  the  United  ian  l/tehlm  vid 
land:  wdiHi  Winnipeg  akd  4ttA‘tbro«jrb  thp 

watercourses  are  fr«  e »m  kv,  and  on  sn»:.r,v-  bind  uf  the ' Cb’r.es.'.iil'a^kfrjet;  itnd  8a rcee 
si  me*  during. .Un'*  fYuxeit  period . v;k  »eh  o>  Indiana,  Without  seeing  mm-hing  &>  pie- 
<*upk>>  ro«jv  nine, of  the  year?;  twelve  iurexqno.  jo  .tin*  w<rv -id  costunmig  as 
Mooliis.  *)'he  dead  1 y cold  of  .winter;  *t nd  Winnipeg  lira  goon  and  a £W<ve  young* 
greater  nVk  uf  starvatioiu  make*  the  eanoc  yvornan  respondent  in  heads  ;«nd  got  i or- 
trip  the ; liff^b  usual  ony  With  the-  fewyliid-  jug  ttOfeel.  I mdjy  ought  to  include  the 
ians  that  hunt  the  musk -ax  But.  because  .mounted  policeman  > for  he  too  bar?  a 
of  the  many  po-Ttages . yo»i  Junior,  travel  uniform  which.  with  Scarlet  jacket  *nd 
so  rapidly  by  vanocau^n  snow-shoes,  nor  yellow  - Striped  breeches,  is  drawing  of 
go  so  far  north  for  the  best  of  the  musk-  greater  attention,  But  the  mounted  pn • 
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liumnao  which  is  far  worthier  idg ami  .drilling  a re  ■constantly  going  for- 

of  emnment  <hht\  mi  if  Of  mi '*  fife  has  the  ward*  but  the  main  body  of  m on  is  scat* 
reputation  Of  behur t h o.  ■ oias't  effective,  tr-red  in  twos  o.ml  'over  i.tm  eoun- 

arpy  of  iU&:-  Caniwli^u  Inferior  Depart-  try-  Hdiisg  hithar.  ami  Udther— a waioh 
muiit.  • A nil  by.  ivvi  is  it  ix  to  o.  Th-sv  that  goes  on  relief  of  rrr  ndier  Tins  is 
Riders  of  the  Pl^uy;1  osthp-y  or.':  rdled*  the  secret  of  fbeir  mot  ;:i  system 

patrol  a country  so  Uu\ge  Umf  flic  imt-i iy--  it.  v^< «w Id  well  m;>ay  oor  owo  govern 
?o«ve  may  lose  itself  within  hs  domains,  wjyiit  to  adopt.  1dm  police  ever  ;ou 
mid  soil  be  miles  upon  rmi-  apart,  Ym  th*  spot  to  •ulvWy  or  P>  They., 

ihh*  comparative  dnimlfu!  mainland  or-  do  ixOt  waif  Tor  octiou  non!  an  outbreak 
dug  iti&iqfig/;  the  whif^  rrtetiHud  • bus  oceuryoft  £.i hey  \npiy‘  $A wlfers  i ii ; ugf  , 

stays  dfeiontejiDimut  among  the  restless  They  constitute  a.  jrnost  vaiual.de  peaces 
red  -nnhi  ill  a manner  so  ^atifcfaotorily  a ml  assuring  corps,  and  I \risl;  we  bud  due 
v*  uuo^tcntattbusLy  4r*y  to  make  mho*  of  like  it,. 

our  United  States  experiences*  read  like  Although  Edmonton  has  hoi  :t  few 
those  of  % * $ w<  hundred  population,  it  is  doubly  honored 

The  success-  of  flic  Northwest  Mounted  --by.  an  e i eetritv 1 i gh f id uivf  w h ho;  din  im- 
policy; may  be  accredited  to  its  system  of  nates  tin?  •loiv.iu  • when-  bhy  orherorise  cn- 
distrdniU^n  fhrouphuul  the  guarded  ter*  gaged,  und  by  a p«ta:u>^e4r;ring  railway 
ldtoryv  :.  Lmhis*.  our  anny  it  docs  not  .company  that  sends  two  trains  & week:  to 
mass:  its  Toreo.  in  forts  adjacent  to  Indian  Calory-  and  gives  them  twelve  hours  in 
reservations  Posts  it  has.  where  reerbib  which  io  nmfe  twg  hundred  mi  he*;.  Bub 
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no  one,  except  luckless  travellers,  at  Ed- 
monton cares  a rap  about  intermittent 
electric  lights,  or  railroads  that  run  pas- 
sengers on  a freight  schedule,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  fur  trade.  Fur  was 
originally  the  raison  d'etre  of  Edmonton’s 
existence,  and  continues  the  principal  ex- 
cuse of  its  being.  In  the  last  three  years 
the  settlement  of  a strip  of  land  south 
and  of  one  to  the  north  has  created  a 
farming  or  ranching  contingent,  but  to 
date  of  my  visit  canned  goods  appeared 
to  remain  the  chief  article  of  sustenance, 
as  furs  were  certainly  the  main  topic  of 
conversation.  Edmonton  may  in  time 
develop  the  oasis  upon  which  it  is  built, 
between  the  arid  plains  immediately  to 
the  south  and  the  great  lone 
land  to  the  north,  into  some- 
thing notably  agricultural; 
but  for  many  years  the 
town  will  be,  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  gateway  of  the  well- 
nigh  boundless  fur-producing 
country  to  the  north,  and 
the  outlet  for  the  number- 
less “packs”  gathered  by 
the  great  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

And  what  a company  is 
this! — with  the  power  of  a 
king  and  the  consideration 
of  a partner.  A monopoly 
that  does  not  monopolize,  it 
stands  alone  a unique  figure 
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in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  world.  Given  its  charter 
by  the  impecunious  Charles 
II.  in  1670,  the  pioneers  of 
this  “Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Adventurers  of  Eng- 
land Trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay ’’sailed  for  the  southern 
shores  of  St.  James  Bay, 
where  they  set  up  their  first 
post  and  took  possession  of 
the  new  country  in  the  name 
of  Prince  Rupert.  Here  they 
found  a rival  French  com- 
pany, with  a previous  char- 
ter granted  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  an  equally  keen  sense 
of  Indian  barter,  so  that  for 
many  years  there  was  more  fighting  than 
trading.  When  Wolfe,  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  crushed  the  power  of  France 
in  Canada,  the  French  company  entered 
upon  a decline  that  finally  ended  in  dis- 
solution. Butin  their  stead  came  numbers 
of  Englishmen,  pushing  their  way  west- 
ward, eager  to  trade  for  the  furs  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little. 
Thus  many  trading-posts  came  into  being, 
and  eventually  (about  1780)  combined  to 
form  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  the 
longest-lived  and  most  determined  rival 
that  ever  disputed  trade  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
fill  space  with  historical  research,  but  a 
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brief  skvteh  of  This  Wfroy |>nu  \\  mol  bow  it  nowu  tlie  river  which  b Witts  ins  unroc..  .1 
ixkipte  iu  tiro  I ami,  is  neceMary  td  d p roper  have  never  been  yhlk  to  -4*w ^Ute  jviMice 
n odersia  ndi  i.»tf : •«  rf  Yht* . fiw.ifdry  ■ into  which  in  llu:  command  rhai,  Wuckensde  a 

l hope  to  carry  the  tomler  knitruthood  ami  lyum-d  JtoarijcL  ' Tim 

The  Hudson  Bay  { Wnpany  had  tint  la  liter’s-  trip  was  reuH.V  a unto  mii/trkable 
reaebsH? . mu  t*>  . ^brmh  Ikptig  one  .-overland  ii , gvrdt  part;  and  always 

conJciit  wilb  tb.q  fur  y;dh ered  by  Ihrir  tin*  •more  s u i]\  as 

half  -dozen  14  fiietorics."  uf  winvli  Yurie  compared  vHth  it,  rr;eB  hie*’  $ bummer* 
Factory  and  Churchill  wove  Mu*  oaviuto  day  s pleasuring 

aod  mosl  tnip^j*iauf.  But  the  Nor!  »i  wnsi  Fur  forty  years  jhese  two  roiTijufa^ 
Company  hrOoein  :.>  m\\  spirit  into  the.  traded  with  the  Indians,  and . fought  one 
I’ufmrrv  a i hr  y pre-sed  for  IWaionyiMi  *u.eb  Ann  4 her  at  every  opportunity.  fmuo  while 
avidity  iiUd  determination  as  to  Wm*y  pushing  their  posi.f  further  arid  further 

y .-.  C < : ’ inity  i,Jr i^r4.Vi^>rf i>r ^ Ru i tip 

m\  a compromise  was 
eiVeeU-d,  an  amalgama- 
turn  rostoe  d,  and  the 
.Hudson  Bay  Corrj.wny 
jtoi£?ied.  supreme.  Ami 

ill  S^onh  ‘s m erica,  this 
&fi||g  r^inp;iii yemiulsaiio^e:)* 

nr  soniething  Jiko  • twh* 
touidml 
Nor  Tire 
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kind  enough  to neglect  Uietv  business  to'  not  fov.k  pieriKx  1/  knew  .perfectly  well 
artetui  to  iiwoe.  Ti*^  erne  happy  stroke-  that.  I von  Id  ml  carry  in  a £u  die*  cut  sup- 
w*  had  made  xviis  >'u  .csluxiatug  tbo  (jixmns  ply  to  lust,  until  * had  •■.ovew-ed  the  1100 
ftir  our  liDit*! : it  W&S  tjhhc  haplou&uui  indes  Ural  luy  between  ;mi*  awl  Great  Slave 
hiu  vrrf-y  lucky.  ffgre  X found  the  Pest  Lake,  because  ilio  .Dn  possibility  <d 
board  tft  Hi  fasti  1 M i^cr  sat  down  oaring  mion^h  dogs  tool  sledge?  L?  fright 
in  h !Vt>vitW  town.  ,<uvi  host  and  bo stops'  h.  .and  1 knew  that.  even  yf-j^.uM-cai  a# 
that  did  wore  for  dip  during  my  aojooVn  n Gvilued  •.man-'iifitil  1 reached  that  point,, 
than  tin*  hill  showed  or  1 could  repay.  i should  be  obliged;  when  I ttegan  my 
if  .suelisfgns -were  truslvvoriliy r I should  jo urney  into  thv  Barirn  Grounds.  io 
have  Imon  >nuf;h  .elated  .over  the  au*pi~  aliandon  ail  hope  of  siting  well,  or  even 
clou*  weather  that  ruled  cm  the  tlav  of  our  pieuJilVUy;  imd  tiv^  or  Mni'v*  m do  the 
departure  for  La  Etcbe.  .T*kuJy  it  was  a Xudhius  on  their  ininm*!  hunt  i u that 
beautiful  morning,  with  the  cempemture  regjuu.  Besides,  the  greatest  Essential  to 
some  - twenty  -ciegre.es  below  z^vo,  a nd  a-  the  success -of  my  trip  was  'speed.  1 had 


glorious  sun  which  touched  the  Veto*' or  mi  out  by  maun  mv.bisnn  bunt.  w g.w 
ered  bushes  and  trees  with  spark  hug  bfilt-  Urn  irWsuvu  Grounds  for  the  apu^k-ox.,  apd: 
ianey ; and  %yl>e'ii  we  started  on'  pur  HS-  get  back  ugion  u<  Great  Slave  Lake  on 
ndle  drive , ail  Queoiris  Holed,  and,  1 *vkmv  d-mos — *u»  inewruGm^  that''- It**!' 
judged,  half  the  imvt«,  mi'fced  out  to  w-vtfr  before  ,l>erh  attempted,  ami Nv Inyh 
bid  us  Qai-i ipe&L  \Vx*  had  two  good  eyfery  *jnfe  ^sai-ed;rhe:l  edhhl  OaV^y 
hurs&n  and  . omJ  oitr  cult,  ‘ It  Xucan t sooV  aeai-ly 

loud  wa*  not  heavy.  fieri.  1 expected  to  wiles.  and  hnft  .no  time  fur  leisure!  y • 
makegood  time  I hadmkerrordy  wuwgh  Hliug;  but  t wu$  d^ermumd  to  u*  com 
provisions  from  felmciUou  ic  last  tip  *♦>  phsl,  what  I had  pi  an  nod  if  it  lay  whim* 
La  Biyhe.  There  whs  much  that  I could  human  poshbihnV-..  w»J  Xfovs;  it  was  ibm. 
havij^r  ta.Ueuf  of  <?Oiivse,  ip  the  war  of  we  took  n^.-  utine^su'^'IVeigii  ..frHm;JEd> 
cauned  regeuthles.  meats,  cfe.,  ami  which  mouhn),  for  civii.i^ed  fob.)  is  sv>  * vnsrdored 
might,  have  saved  me  from  many  u meal  m fimf  great  Xovlii  lamb  TSrhiocou  was 
of  ihft- ■.ijffeiitittifis  unpalatable  stuff  which  thW  only  ufrtude:- ofv 

I -aecur-ed  ))OSt  to  post.  But  I was  er  xupply;  but  tohamf  is  h.r>t  ^r:riS»'idvrcd 

g’omgrnto  the  country  fora  purpose,  and  freight  up  .Mu;r«  • d is  .al  ways  U solace, 
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becomes  on  occasion  a stimulant  when  of  their  objective  point.  Roads  are  few 
there  is  no  meat,  and  an  irresistible  lure  and  far  between  in  this  section,  and  dis- 
to  facilitate  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  appear  altogether  when  you  get  one  h un- 
it was  well  we  had  a stout  sleigh,  for,  dred  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The  al- 
much  to  my  astonishment,  the  snow  leged  road  to  La  Biche,  which  bears  to 
seemed  not  more  than  a foot  deep  any-  the  east  of  north,  is  the  longest,  and  the 
where,  while  in  the  road  it  had  been  worn  end;  beyond,  all  travel  is  by  dogs  in  win- 
down  by  much  travel,  and  the  rocks  were  ter  and  canoe  in  summer.  Grierson  knew 
numerous  and  aggressive.  We  made  that  Beaver  Lake  Creek  was  the  point  we 
twenty-two  miles  by  noon  of  the  first  day,  were  booked  to  reach  that  night  in  order 
and  took  our  dinner  at  Fort  Saskatche-  to  make  La  Biche  in  three  days’  travel 
wan,  the  most  northerly  post  of  the  North-  from  Edmonton,  and  he  was  sure  it  lay 
west  Mounted  Police.  Up  to  this  point  to  the  northeast.  So  we  pegged  on,  until 
of  the  day’s  journey  the  road  had  been  finally,  after  chasing  several  lights  that 
plain,  and  the  country  not  unpleasant  to  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  ones,  aud  once 
the  eye.  In  fact,  in  some  parts  it  is  nothing  less  lofty  than  a planet,  which  in 
rather  pretty,  of  a general  rolling  char-  this  far  North  hung  near  the  horizon,  we 
ac  ter,  fringed  with  small  timber,  mostly  found  the  log  cabin  of  Beaver  Lake  Creeks 
of  the  poplar  variety,  though  pine  is  fair-  most  distinguished  settler.  I say  distin- 
ly  abundant.  It  looks  like,  and  is,  in  guished,  because  his  was  the  only  cabin 
truth,  a grazing  country  more  especially,  in  those  parts  which  boasted  of  two  rooms 
though  the  horses  and  cattle  I saw  en  and  a second  story — an  extravagance,  he 
route  were  rather  poor — a condition  to  be  informed  us,  he  had  indulged  in  with  the 
probably  expected  in  a land  where  every-  idea  of  one  day,  when  the  section  in  which 
thing  is  new  and  the  settlers  lead  a hand-  he  had  located  became  more  populous, 
to-mouth  existence,  as  all  settlers  do.  An  putting  a stock  of  merchandise  into  the 
Edmonton  enthusiast— I think  he  “other  room,”  and  utilizing  the  top  story 
must  have  had  property  for  sale  as  a dormitory  for  travellers.  I con- 
— assured  me  with  great  gusto  eluded  he  was  a host  of  discernment,  with 
that  the  land  around  that  town  a delicate  humor  for  inciting  reform  in 
would  yield  from  35  to  75  bush-  his  guests  without  offending  their  pre- 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  viously  conceived  sense  of  propriety,  for, 
from  100  to  200  bushels  of  oats,  having  refreshed  myself  in  about  one 
the  latter  weighing  42  pounds  to  and  a half  inches  of  ice-water,  I was  con- 
the bushel;  the  timber, however,  fronted  by  this  black-lettered  legend  on 
he  acknowledged  “ wasn’t  much  the  cabin  door:  “Bad  luck  attend  the 
to  brag  on.”  man  that  wipes  his  nose  on  the  towel.” 

The  one  well-defined  road  we  We  left  the  pioneer  of  Beaver  Tail 
had  been  following  all  day  broad-  Creek’s  “400”  next  morning  before  the 

ened  out  towards  sunset  into  a sun  was  up,  and  by  one  o'clock  had  gone 

valley,  showiug  in  turn  several  thirty-eight  miles  to  Victoria,  on  the  Sas- 

depressions  in  the  snow — here  katchewan  River.  It  is  the  site  of  a 

much  deeper — which  we  assumed  Hudson  Bay  Company  trading-post,  and 

to  be  roads.  No  one  at  Saskatch-  the  end  of  the  telegraph  line.  Once 

ewan  was  able  to  direct  us  intel-  past  here,  the  most  rapid  means  of  com- 

onkopthb  ligently,  and  not  a soul  had  been  munication  is  the  “express,”  as  the  In- 

piasT  steel  seen  since  leaving  there  from  dian  runner  is  called.  To  me,  as  sports- 

thadbdto  whom  we  could  ask  our  way.  man,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Vic- 

indians.  Grierson,  who  was  driving  us,  toria  was  the  fact  of  its  being  about  the 

and  who  is  one  of  the  Queen’s  northern  limit  of  wapiti  in  this  particular 

Hotel  proprietors,  had  never  before  been  part  of  the  continent.  Formerly,  in  the 
over  the  road,  but  his  bump  of  direction  days  of  the  bison,  wapiti  were  numerous, 
was  well  placed  and  abnormally  develop-  particularly  near  the  Battle  River,  but,  al- 
ed.  People  in  this  country  do  not  seem  though  they  have  not  entirely  disappear- 
to  consider  knowledge  of  the  roads  neces-  ed,  they  are  not  now  plentiful,  and  are  to 
sary  to  reaching  their  destination.  They  be  had  only  by  the  most  skilful  hunters, 
just  start  off  on  the  one  main  and  almost  Because  of  this  the  Indians  living  near 
only  trail,  which  they  follow  to  its  end,  Victoria  resort  to  every  manner  of  device 
when  they  continue  on  in  the  direction  for  a shot,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
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NOW  SHOES  TO  THK.  BARREN  GKOUKPS; 


1* iiis'  w&sdliv lowes  t day  A?*  d ri  v>\  tot  yste 
Lid  made  veiy;:  close  W eighty miles-  by 
ele.vm  o'clock  at  tdgliiv. vidieh  w.  v^a^: 
ed,  and  the  r6/vd;  W nyfber  tije  hid lh- 
pbaUy  fjf  hqsute,  of  proved 

evfcfs  per  jifexl  fHgp:  <m  the  day 

previous,  Gur  U Wet-join  \*y  i iJontr  the 
Larder  wf  & Gree  a fid 

tr^is  cmss- *ee  ti  pued  M*  times  f 

or  at  Ii^lwbaU  ir*  the  hid  thg 

p^rntm^  gf  tmUbv  running  : . . .;  ;. 

ta  Ihe  four  paints  of  t lie 
compass.  W*  knfcw  we  Lad  ' • ^ 

but  nun  paint  of  Ujewvmpa**  . &$■ 

(a  fullow.*— of  that  muds  ai 
leasj,  we  vnxre  sure.  and  pro-  dflj^^^Sgg 
pm  Uoji&tely  thankful  - - but 
that  pofiJ f >eeuuul to  ho  >h#b 
a broad  utfe  wfr  worn  voty 
-sto  11 Uy 'at  a Ipsa  f rtr  oor  biw- 
Higi&  Ishoald  be  y^rytiiu^ 
relieved  to  knoiv 
if  there  Was  indu'd  any 
tea  H iaivhi(?  i tly>^  v 

coUi£*e 

slid!  i aSw^ys  id 

not  ytffchpi.1  rulRn  in 

JtW  spring: t>ii  ipy  way 
to  the  rati  road t aiid  whbii 

the  s>p>w  had  disappeared.  just  iu  satisfy  ignmvun - Am 
)iiy  eiirioMty  on  that  snore  W**.  were  the  broken  spiri 
niakip^  fur  the  Wliite-Fish  Indian  he  js  l.te  Wepi 

reservation,  where  hv<:  had  beep  told  We  master  whose- ■■ 
could  i\hd  Wd  uiid  a covering;  for  the  smml,  so  of ten  4 
horses,  and  a Kdididma^f  er  vdlm  w*duh|  individual  cases 
gp>'  us  a place  to  throw*  down'  our  blank'  • lie  is  * eoiwerl 
efs,  iuui  the  of  J] is  larder,  -We  were  niily  outward  a* 
nor  - oiii-erned  for  ourselves,  for  w**  car-  Lis  material  lib 
ried  dipUgh fo  pfWkle  te®titiitiitl  tfieaJ,  by\  Ho  is  W-ill! 
and,  I think,  a]J  three  of  us  Would  have  spirit  for  the  ’ 
preferred  sleeping-  iu  the  open  to  the  av  it  ' when  u fW 
eni^eoahno  Bui  t lie  mercury  had  fal  this  make  the  trade 
a .gm&  wmuy  degrees  since  leaving  Ed  mdWwtWu'ufed 
moutorn  a culling  wind  was  blowing  and  izod,  ami  lie  %;4i 
our  horsed  wore  pretty  well  worn,  with  in  most  eases  i 
Hlili  furi  v fi  ve  mill's  to  go  the  next  day  he-  know  hmvy  frr 
fore  reaching  La  Riche.  This  yyu*.  why  • .iutv^h;.  h*  mal 
we  pushed  oi»;  iiapijjg  every  turn  would  timiui Way  W 
siiovv  Mie  light  .in  the  distance  that  meant  sees  only  I hut 
j est  for  ns  and  an  evlra  SWd  for  v>ur  <>ijr  \ i«e  f;»i*e  nf  > 
(earn.  We  ihlitlly  i^unhcd  .Mime  stiag-  tiir-.wh»rr  n».*t» 
gliiiwhahiiis.af.  the  rrstvval aou.  hut  s}u>nid  wnletunnd  nijeM 
have  been  searching  iYjv  that  light  yet  \f  and  t-xnvrnwnan 
we  had  nut.';  roused  an  j ndiun.  IVom  hi-  het mes.  and  rv 
slumbers,  whpni  Grierson,  hv  some  .slurb  snvagr  must  d> 
ling  Give  e.ifgdizalKUL  the  like  of  which  l jsed  muu  ; but 
i/CV(Uyh  Gird  he  Tore  nor  Sima*,  ai.  b*ngt)i  c.rvili’/jtih.m  of  \ 
made  umiersnind  ^ har  Wn  were  after,  t'oxr  oiidenvor  t 
5fF<(ni  thte  dropsy  child  tif  Vfidvnxe  lBd  the*  iiud'  then  dhdlitw 
Y fih-  tiMr*0fk  S47--2 


tmx  ec»erXu  ti'tffrft;*.  i *y  WHieii  -\?k 
fte  jC  W:  1 4 ^ 1 C fc.  a • Wf{it& fcjjT.¥ -.*<  x ..; 

feHivn^ir’wA^^v’i:'/:o'  !"y. 
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It  is  not  to  be  done  rated  m front  our  destination.  As  we 
or  hi  CW<Y;  the  civil  ked  neared  La  Hie  he  we  renewed  our  troubles 
be  brought  forth  fuijb  ov-Or  diverging  roads,  but  this  tune  mo- 
il p&t#nt  jugfybfiXOr^  he  direction  was  m>  4<*e urate  that  UuV  dehij" 
ply  a fier  long  pei  tods  of  wid*  > neon sulerabj^'  Moreover*  there  :wbr*? 
ral  de vedopmen t ; yet  \ve  others  abroad;  for  the  nK*rroyy  ay##  N»?W - 
word  of  mow th  to  make  .Years,  and  Indians  and  bajf  brevis  :w&r£ 
sentdVn^nts  of  a lifetiine,  niajkiV^t^iierr-Way  tocifts  cornpany 
lifetimes,  At  the  sumo  p^rtnli^hf  tijite  prd^iiu^^r 

& h huv  in  . .. thei§3  They  earn**  from  eiUier 

unifth'eft  ^ud  protect's  him  sid^  ioui  ieli  into  the:  now  well  - beaten 
i jt  does  Ui^  "white  main  trnefe travelling;  men 
ba  eseapu  yciiii)g-;  some  walking, 

penalty  for  Furtive  war-  but  fin-  majority  ftdittjf  in  a sort  of  box 
tn  that  of  being  merely  set  upon  runner??;  locally  known  as  a 
bia  reservation.  vUvn  ■.  "■  \ jamjar,"  and  drawn  by  a .nondescript 
whltis  men  etpial  y ktml  of  ...beast;  which  w<i  discovered'  upon: 
^ guilty  Woold  be  an  undef^&ed*  n&~ 

be  liii^en  or  dmfd.  horse,  but  that  rnnve  nearly  re- 
sljot,  . Thiv^u-msi.  .sctnbleu  a u overgrown  j^dri^hihL-  Aibl 
way  of  crvilr/itig  thus  with  the-  dying  s.uii  of  .the  iu&i  day 
the  Iiuliiitii  is  of  181H  vve  made  uOr  en/nV into  Lae  j o 
through  bis^&bjL- ' of 

!MK  dreny  and  post-i  i do  not.  believe  1 .had  •‘ver  been  i?t  a 
hly  thearchiidren  more  j*d  of  wl.dl« ration  than 

Bp£:  iuihvti w i 1 1 jva>*  on  best  viewing'  ihy  unsightly  cubur^  of 
U>ireme5nbt*r  ih#t  IfefClyer-  oh  m f 

once  thbir  anceR-  trip  I Yelt  h Heepgr  thanlc.f|ilites&r-  •w'beVi 
tors  roamed  Oyer  l*opa  |bad  almost  tledv  arUl  mind  and  body 
the  coup  try  hpnf:  w&re  top  jaded  to  r^jo!corbiii  now  I wus 
nig,  and  learning  as  a hoy  given  im  unexpected  holiday, 
the  lessons  of  w ho  wanted  to  shout  and  throw  his  cap 
their  common  into  the  air;  for  here  at  last  I beheld  the 
»$\  mother  Nauo‘;.  actual  frontier.  and  the  real  star-tiny  -pmnt 
df  living  yi tpi y jft&ruqy C It  was  not  that  ih£  trip 
;fehy«d  . frotit  tiad  h^it  ^>.  feng  or 

- erv&iimt,  plvmyib  hard,ibrf  u matter  of  fact,  ii  vr&£  plea* 
i ng . a « d # h*  d y ih  £ &Wbi  4p< 1 easy  v but  it  was  the  rcaii^ljQU  of 
the  precepts  of  being  on  ihc  T>f  ^cip3n,  w ^ 
tlie  white  man.  Vvrmn  ope  .lci>  pjnnn.od  . 5s;uceniuret 
We  left  the  ami  di^ou^ed , wuys  4hd^ -omaiss  und  daip 
indian  reformer  jowiy,  there  is  a-  satiyufcviop  im  miching 
early  the  nuxt,  Um-  base  of  oi»er^tioxi^;  /tod  ryltep  mfe's 
morning-,  aftyr  n hrokcu  night**  rest.  on.  -friends  h^v^,  tried  -id  denude  ond  na* 
n tlirticr  floor  than,  1 think,  f »>vnryuiw  $ivea  to  muujul.)^  yoiy  tlna-e  added  h> 
iii.  an  imliun  ; huLuo  \V<;  must  ita  ve  ^ntb fact  ion  thal  mh&r  feeling,  wlucll ^ puts 
proved  a hh'^ijiu  to  Ibat  tVDo’A^for  we,  yn  on  edge,  fires  your 'Mood,  and  makes 
put  money  ifi  his  purse,  and -j&uch  a meril  you  keen  to  toe  I he  mark  ami  be.ofV.  If 
iii  life,  stomach' as  1 hmey'  he.  had  not  bad  was  a*  blessing  I arrived  in  such  a ht.iukir, 
t'.*r  nmny  n kprg  d.*v  T!-o  iy^ither  Jted  for  it  was  sorely  hm.;u1  ;U  L-r  Ihein1  dioaoy 
groy*'H. ■'colder,  and  one  of  <>*m«  horses  gom1  rho.  threo  vexing  days  v w^re  compelled, 
lame,  but-  v>hr  big.  fur  <s ts . iv>  kceji  out,  t.o  spiH.nl  there.  I had  a premouitn-u  we 
the  o:iv\  and  tipiRinng : {uiimcnt  to  re-  wf3^:.]|m^g-'t^;/r.u n,* 'ngaS us t ' ^ w hbo  ‘ .1 

}n.‘-\v«  f,he  euher,  put^U.s  in  l.iMveiliny  MuVpu.  sa  w Oairtbun*.  the  Hmlsoti.' Bay'  Company 
\vp  |)ati  btidf eu  pur  i»lhig,h , and  patched  it  h bs ■ Tahiti 

Up  agutti  for  our  w>on~  n^id-  Vyjfipn  \&  a^lfed  if  we we^v. 

day  i h a ■(yi.j^n^ , 'yse  had  t j frppluid, 

coveted  by  that  lime  .a  good  half  of  the  be  would  1tav£  Vadnj  tettoypiea.f^d  bad  wm 
disUmco  Avljich  the  previous  ivie-ht  s»y»-v-  hehn  r-jreVduc,  1 felt  convinced  we  wete 


8I.AHKBT  efcotniKa  Of*  Ttl«c  KfA  Htfc 
\\i lift tlh  HKfa ». »p  r:e»  h ^iv n 
oold  nfeSiAifiJi*  i»r  r«. 


,0|f  tag  BARREN  GliQpNDS?; 


aiTOOfc$d*ere  ftnd  a racket  uv  uW-  tmivKR. 

Unit hovi.se ! TTmV  began  to  arri  v$  shortly 
after  wo  hail  flijislml  shakim; 

^Ij^-^ilh-  «*/*oh*midy'  oi'i  entriipre,  u’tjiJ  ;'j  interesting:,  tlvohgli  never  very  novel, 
eyin^  ur-  ^feallhily  ii?UM‘  seating  thexu  The  eomrtio.il  da'mthijg  of  Indiai.s  ivppears 
se-ves  tit  rows  against:  the  walls;  Thrift  to  be  tibftultUe  same  all  over,  there  is 
oue  of  them  jfre^CmesL  a fiddle^  atul  ivtmi  bat  one  Lltovtgft  if  May  u^ume  lift* 
the  tini  e (be  iivst  measure  was  sounded,  f fyrent  ex preSsions.  acccndhig .to  prejudice 
tin  Ok-  there  was-  pc*.  ce^Vtiow  until  about  or  locality, . Either  t-hev  sbutRv  around 
two  r/cloek  the  foil cr^viijr^r  monung,  in  a circle;  or  they  hop  from  one  foot  to 

For  a ivhiie  the  exluhifiorv  was  nUb-  I he  other  in  lines  or  separately  or  they 

do  nj}  Three,  w ? f G more  or  less  vigor  and 
^iOi'-pr  witf&ut  At  I^Btcbe 

the-  d&iichig  ' is  *#i>V  ;*if  iht?  ! iy}^ ‘it 

v-vf^yy':  • • M of  the  ‘kfpd^ifo.  in  i j ; 
^ efunp*  of  Canada,  and  roumi&xrf  a/spermf, 

.f^v:  of  jigs  a, id  Pads  gone  through  at  n’puee 

A.  i)nvidT4akt«yo>ti  dizzy  only'  toy*5*teh  They 

/V  J K have  their  dances  where  several  couples 

jcl  Jl'o  ^ j'Crform,  hut  Mm  most  popular  deemed  tluit 

> ■ ^vlj. «-  1'  in  wlrielvseparatccoupIesengaged,a^iiu)if 

•/  j,  • us  the  tioor  would  steeonunodafe.  The^y 

?«r *”’!  j?  face  mb  uno!  feVr*  ami  the. rna n enters  opoii 

fj  UlU  » r?vX  ’ a vigorous  *x^>luiuaimi  of  lu- 
ll i lm  I H f if  ; • • ‘ dfflMC  til*  y&ti&i. 


plgfc£tl; 

wn»gS;1'  and  If  ea  veil  know^  what  dot,  air 

Ur.y>  making  the  ^reafesi  noise  of  winch 
'fe  ia  capable  Noise  am)  eu<lnrau''i\  I 
was  gfyen  to  are  ib$>  fwv> 

ivi.iiiisites  to  good  dancing;  Inn  mefc  Aftfl 
women  of  coarse  wear  moecitsiiis,  and 
’ml y on  crY'.'hinu  have  board  hoots  Ur 
dauefe  on.  It  was  iuy  luck  to  happeii 
along-  a t one  of  flicise1  Sscca^ofxs,'’  iUfd  to 
be  fifriher  Uirinred  by  a half-breed  eosri- 
pmiy  servanh,  whose  great  pride  a 


ajs  Kmiowifts  (-wsuHrm. 


Gocgle 


n a isrisw 


Tieavy  of  Avhilr  ^w-Y^rVday  ar- 

he  neV#r  wor*.*xc$pt  \rtrtn'  fhf*ekdingr  the*  rival*  and  i h e d ogs  and  the  liuliatiis. 
gidtty  mn2^  .*.  In  .front  r.(  ■ the  fort's  siockade  were 

HaIfdjrP'?ds~'  French  tfiuJ  CVee — constb  gossiping  group*  that  grow  With  each. 
tniW  fha  larger  .share  of  populaium  at  La  hr*wb  arrival^  while  seatiered  yij  about 
Binh^  if  f class  a*  <U?  'i^opuhriion  the  Wtidmoi*o# • -just  where  their  drivers 

those  seatterevi  ?(vai*  thiv  iiJHnediuirl  v mv~  Inid  ie ft t li^ti,  were  the  bog  trams  of  the 
rounding  country  aunt  vrhsre  the  settle-  Imlutn^  who  IvaA  come  to  ji  II  GairJners 
tnetit  cho^kI*  of  just  bougie  and  eat  the 

three  rahilt*  beattles  . __  Hudson  Bar  Com  [no 

th^UiidHOtj  Kay  Com-  v-^' f t,.  There 

h(n;  s.  Kao  after  • ,•  v wj*»  no  shM.dmgr  nor 

all,  the  ¥ ranch  hiood  ..'  * \.  faulting  ' ' for  these 

reveals 'itself  chiefly  \ dogs;  in  h ?4C  below 

in  a h;ov  Christian  CvicT;'^ 

Mg  am!  in  tin-  C,‘  - *t**lehe<1  ?«*  >n  the 

mure  Jamofnl  color  . K snow  uui  wailed, 

iii#  and.  Use  »f  some  -,';•  *;  C without ' covering, 

articles  of  wear,  for  > and  in  nony  cases 

tiieiv  rs  IVftie,  Fre-u  h o\p  r MAf‘1'  OKirciC  twkk.  rnfixri;iv  tsw’rf)  Without  food;  The 

.spoken,  the  ohihlivn  *?  **  * **  ’ *VfANT  • Indians  with  thmr 

of  mixed  ‘pamjtage  blanket  m&i 

ahmV«t  in variably  the  TppXUer  poff**%*ui«l  thy  dhgsaticl^i^e^  and  ^jfuivtp 

tongue,  Crew  There  arc  not  more  than-  ftrs, . ^ hiude  u ^ielnr^^Ue  whole  r*gWned 
one  hundred  C rocs  sviio  come  mtb  JUv  the  itu broken  h ack^ro had  i»Jc, stai&\y , but:, 
Brthe*  Whieli  in  %\fe  like  a (1  Indian 

where  treaty  money  as  given,  and  they  iioled  a «v;< v on  th*'  eb^c  uopecbrm  that 
are  not  thriving  to any  very  great ■•exUniK,-  discovered . the  dirt  of  the  man.  and  (he 
ti nr  dner easing.  Ttie  anmukr  of  idVruth  Craggy , fut? f * v r eri  condition  of  (he 
five  dollars  ;t  head  Vs  not  sujTicjvmL  tii  sup  heaM-  } These  people  had  never  before 
port  and  just  .erivwb  'to-,  imem.tpf  hewn  *>eeri  e vamerw  amLn?&ny  of  'my  plates 
hunting;  they  plant  a few .potatoes,  whisJi  show  them  a&u frying  away  or  turning 
grove  here  fairly  A W iiditiiig  wr : . ' ft  w,as  only  after  the  most 

•progress • to \v»<hIs  ?>ielf-snpptn%  as  am  thbfe  ehthdrak?  deWriptfpii^  to  Gafrdner,  ivho 
of  the  ssirne-na lion  more  to  the  south*  instriK  jod  the  imerprCer  who  explained 
After  vvhat  i had ' seen  the  ni»^htl^'b>re  to  the  Tndians,  that-  w-e  . induml  our.  or 
of  .the  preiiminanes  io  the  animal  feast  tvvo  1‘  types  to  sit  in  iHtr  presenoe  while 
dev  J did. not  e.vpeer.  on  New  Year's  to  be  Heining  sketched  Uieno  Thev  thougtit 
vide  Y.r*  .make  any  prejia rations  for  our  we  wow.  making  ; nUnlirioe iv  agamst 
further  • proviTsy.  Long  hefoye  ave  ’ had  them;  hid  were  won  over  by  Beming 
turned  ont  of  our  hiunkoU  The  house  was  drawing-  (be  moose  and  v-anhou,  wliije: 

wit h '(hdtiiMk, iuul  by- noon-  fltav  wntvhef!  the  animals  they  knew  so 
time  i)u:  dddlM  g-nug  and  Ku*  dancers  well  develop-  under  his  pencil 
Tuid ^.  THttre  of  TVorrt.  I Wbon  \vc?  reirurned  to  the  hotwa 

doubt  if  X ever  ve’w  r>uOdae  of  some  of  dance,  was  still  on  v it  was  ad  ways  ;;‘on- --C 
the  Chinese  dons  ip ' r'a.w  Friririseo,  so  during  the  lirsi  ihirry^ix  hours  #}*? 
many  crowded  into  the  same  space  I stay  Ui  La  Indie.  Formerly  the  Hud* 
lacknl  tin*:  h^art  to  talk  business  \vjJ3t.:-. merely  y‘ro 
Gairdner.  who,.  1 divided  from  ■.  satiric-  <*T-  - i: -. 
his  remarks,  lent  not  accomplished-*  in  the  Xml  kin*  have  a vuah^n  hdweeu  ^eVC1?? 

. tVfliy: oUr  dog  brtg^#L#f  M bi^sitri^  - ori'^i^htxii^.  1^  did  hoi 

l ft  if  * 1 v>:p»*<dcd  of  him.  t simply  pitied  ^eporpe  :P)  iUipuHcd  vdllrcp’ To  dfsf.iu'gi'drti 
>ji ro  for  the  un|de;\s:oji  and  puilodoroti.s  m Uos  fespeid  jfetwemi  obi  ami 

fulness  of. Iris  homy.;  and  L pithrt  bis  tufjf  yomig,  u h a U )hit‘ ti^  vgv'  thy 

breed  w i fo  and  hor  daughter^,  who  were  least  v:ut^  w*  now  the  v. orue-n 

!o‘|m,  eoolving  for  and  feofloig:  iinlf  sfurwd  are  fw)  and  danced  bwL^iilbf  iyeine  kissed 
Iiulinus  from  rarty  /ivoni  until  i;dc  into  I hcv(r  that  Nev  Tour’s  n'Vgfft,  will  not,, 
the  night.  TIermiig  took  hrt. pehcjl  amt  he  rcci rrde*i  ag;un;n  icr,  Thiisc  Indiians 
s-TYtch  pad  and  T my  camera , and  vve  tVitnre.f  nVitUvfuiir  oViock in  ihaj-hiomihjj. .. 
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and  they  danced  to  my  utter  demoraliza- 
tion. We  sat  around  and  watched  the 
“gymnastics”  and  pretended  we  enjoyed 
them  until  about  one  o’clock;  then  we  re- 
tired. We  all  three  slept  in  Gairdner’s 
office,  a tiny  apartment  separated  from 
the  main  room  by  a thin  board  partition, 
of  which  a good  quarter  section  in  the 
centre  was  removed  to  admit  of  the  two 
rooms  sharing  a single  stove.  There 
was  a piece  of  loosened  sheet-iron  tacked 
to  the  partition  to  protect  it  from  the 
heat,  and  my  head  was  against  that  par- 
tition, and  our  blankets  on  the  same  floor 
upon  which  those  Indiaus  sprinted  and 
jumped  and  shuffled ! 

New-Year’s  past  and  the  fiddle  hung 
up,  I entered  upon  the  business  of  our 
getting  under  way  for  Fort  McMurray, 
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the  next  Hudson  Bay  post  to  the  north, and 
then  indeed  did  the  trouble  begin.  First 
of  all,  Gairdner  earnestly  assured  me  that 
I could  not  make  the  trip  I contempla- 
ted, that  I could  not  get  into  the  Barren 
Grounds,  and  would  risk  my  life  if  I did, 
and  could  not  get  Indians  to  accompany 
me  if  I would.  Then,  after  finding  me 
undismayed  by  the  lugubrious  prospect, 
lie  informed  me  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  matters  ready,  nor  could  he 
say  how  soon  we  could  start.  He  had 
first  engaged  two  men,  but  both  backed 
out,  one  because  he  could  not  get  four 
dogs  together,  and  the  other  because  he 
had  no  house  to  put  his  wife  in  during 
his  absence.  Finally  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  a half-breed  called  “Shot.” 
who,  he  said,  was  the  best  man  in  the 
country,  trustworthy  and  a good  travel- 
ler. and  had  spoken  to  another  half-breed, 
who  was  just  then  struggling  to  make  up 
his  mind.  Added  to  this  pleasing  intelli- 
gence, the  snow-shoes  were  being  made 
by  an  Indian  who  lived  fifteen  miles 


away,  and  from  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard.  I thought  we  were  at  least  sure 
of  “ Shot  ” ; but  the  next  day  he  came  to 
us  with  a large  story  of  his  worth,  the  sac- 
rifices he  would  make  by  going  with  us, 
and  wound  up  by  refusing  to  budge  un- 
less we  doubled  the  wages  which  he  and 
Gairdner  had  agreed  upon. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  next 
day  life  was  a burden  to  me.  Gairdner 
was  absolutely  of  no  use,  as  he  could 
have  been  by  standing  between  us  and 
the  Indians  in  our  business.  I was 
obliged  to  take  matters  into  my  own 
hands,  and  deal  with  the  wrangling  Ind- 
ians through  an  interpreter.  I finally 
secured  “Shot”  on  a compromise,  in- 
tending to  take  no  other  man,  but  drive 
the  second  train  of  dogs  ourselves.  Then 
I had  a time  getting  another  four  dogs 
and  sledge.  First  the  owners  would  not 
hire  a train  without  their  own  engage- 
ment (this  after  I had  spent  two  days  try- 
ing to  induce  them  to  go  with  me!),  then 
no  one  man  who  had  a complete  train 
could  be  found.  At  last  I got  two  dogs 
from  one  Indian  and  one  dog  each  from 
two  different  Indians.  Meanwhile  I was 
waiting  for  “Shot,”  who  was  to  come 
prepared  for  the  start  as  soon  as  the  snow- 
shoes  were  finished,  and  being  worried 
thin  by  the  dog -owners’  repeated  visits 
and  their  clamors  for  a new  deal ; having 
hired  the  dogs  and  sledge,  they  wanted  me 
to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  harness  and 
wrapper,  or,  if  not,  to  give  them  a little 
tea  or  tobacco  or  moccasins.  I was  in 
constant  dread  lest  their  fickleness  would 
eventually  deprive  me  of  a train,  and  I 
cursed  “Shot”  roundly  for  his  delay. 
Meanwhile,  too,  Heming  and  I were  con- 
ditioning ourselves  by  some  running  ev- 
ery afternoon,  and  had  settled  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  hardest  part  of  our  trip 
appeared  to  be  the  getting  started. 

At  last  on  Friday,  January  4th,  the  im- 
patiently awaited  “Shot”  arrived,  with 
li is  dogs  and  sledge  in  good  condition, but 
the  sledge  of  the  second  train  broken  so 
badly  as  to  necessitate  its  repair  before 
starting.  “ Shot  ” had  also  brought  with 
him  a young  Cree  Indian  called  John, 
whom  he  recommended  as  a good  runner, 
and  advised  me  to  engage ; and  afterwards, 
when  Heming  fell  ill,  and  John  and  I 
pushed  on  into  the  country  alone,  I for- 
gave “Shot  ” much  of  what  I had  harbor- 
ed against  him  because  of  his  bringing  me 
that  Cree.  It  was  noon  before  the  sledge 
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Mr . Camp  : “ Oh , Mrs.  Winton!” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  don’t  mean  it’s  so 
bad  as  that — unless  you  choose.” 

Mr.  Camp  : “ J choose!” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  certainly  shouldn’t 
have  allowed  you  to  be  got  down  here, 
and  then  driven  off  again  by  any  act  of 
ours.” 

Camp:  “ Oh,  Mrs.  Winton !” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Spare  your  raptures; 
or,  rather,  postpone  them,  till  you  know 
whether  you  can  really  indulge  them. 
Philippa  says  that  before  she  can  consent 
to  anything  like  an  engagement,  she 
must  tell  you  something.” 

Camp : “ What  is  it,  Mrs.  Winton?” 

Mrs.  Winton : “Oh  that  would  be  tell- 
ing. And  although  she  has  seen  at  last 
that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  come  and — and 
prepare  you,  so  far  as  you  can  he  pre- 
pared, she  insists  absolutely  upon  telling 
you  herself.  And  she’s  all  the  more  de- 
termined because  it’s  an  ordeal.” 

Camp:  “ For  me?” 

Mrs.  Winton  : “For  her — she  thinks .” 
She  laughs. 

Camp , musingly : “Oh,  for  both,  then.” 
He  preserves  a thoughtful  silence  for  a 
moment.  “ Miss  Winton  has  rather  a 
fondness  for— ordeals?” 

Mrs.  Winton , with  candor:  “No,  no.  I 
can’t  say  that  she  has, — exactly.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a question  of  duty — 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  t You  know 
what  Philippa  is!” 

Camp , sighing:  “ She  is  an  angel.  But 
sometimes  I doubt  if  I know  just  what 
kind  of  angel.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Yes,  there  are  angels 
and  angels,  I suppose.” 

Camp:  “ Do  you  think  we  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  angels,  Mrs.  Winton ?” 

Mrs.  Winton : “Not  if  we  are  good,  I 
think.” 

Camp:  “Well,  sometimes  I’m  afraid 
I’m  afraid  of  Philippa.  Does  that  mean 
that  I’m  not  good?  Of  course  I know  I’m 
not  good  enough  for  her.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Oh,  in  this  case  it’s 
just  the  other  way,  I believe.  She  thinks 
she  may  not  be  good  enough  for  you.” 

Camp:  “ Now  you  do  alarm  me.  Who 
is  to  judge?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “You  are!” 

Camp : “I?  Does  she  say  that?  Then 
there  is  no  hope!  It  must  be  something 
desperately  bad,  if  I’m  fit  to  judge  of  it. 
Is  it  something  desperately  bad,  Mrs. 
Winton?” 
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Mrs.  Winton:  “Well,  I shouldn’t 
think  so.”  She  checks  herself  in  a laugh. 

Camp:  “Oh,  why  stop  laughing?  It 
gives  me  new  life!  Now  I shall  have  to 
get  on  with  the  old, — what  there  is  of  it. 
Mrs.  Winton,  what  is  it  that  Philippa 
wishes  to  tell  me?”  He  edges  forward  on 
his  chair  in  his  eagerness. 

Mrs.  Winton , falling  back  in  hers: 
“Why,  it’s  merely  that—  No,  no!  I 
mustn’t  tell  you.  I promised  her.  How 
can  you  ask  me?” 

Camp:  “I  don’t  ask  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is.  I meant  merely  to  ask  you 
what  it  was  like.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “And  I can’t  tell  you 
that,  either.” 

Camp:  “Did  you  promise  her  that,  too?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  promised  that  I 
would  not  even  approach  the  subject.” 

Camp:  “Oh!”  After  a moment:  “And 
how  were  you  expecting  to  prepare  me? 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking  the 
very  course  to  un prepare  me,  if  I under- 
stand such  things.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  say  that.  I think  I have  been  very 
reassuring.” 

Camp:  “How?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ By  my  manner.” 

Camp:  “What  lias  your  manner 
been?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Light,  cheerful,  gay, 
almost  frivolous.” 

Camp , with  a sigh  : “ That’s  true.  But 
it’s  always  that.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Mr.  Camp!” 

Camp:  “Oh!  I mean  you’re  always 
so  good.  And  you  think  I ought  to  take 
courage  from  your  manner?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  mustn’t  say  that.  It 
would  be  treachery  to  Philippa.  There! 

I can  hear  her  walking  impatiently  to 
and  fro  overhead!”  They  both  listen. 

“ Can’t  you?” 

Camp:  “ That  silken  sweepiug?  That 
swift,  soft  footing  like  a caged — ” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Yes—” 

Camp : “ But  isn’t  this  a kind  of  eaves- 
dropping? Ought  we  to  overhear  the 
play  of  Philippa’s  emotions,  as  expressed 
in  her  circumambulations?” 

Mrs . Winton:  “No;  we  ought  not. 
You’re  quite  right!  It  is  a kind  of  eaves- 
dropping.” She  rises. 

Camp , springing  to  his  feet:  “ Oh,  don’t 
leave  me,  Mrs.  Winton  ! I feel  dreadful- 
ly unprepared.  I — I feel — yes,  I feel  un- 
aneled.  Do  you  know  what  aneling  is?” 
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Philippa : 44 1 don't  wish  to  shake  hands 
-yet.” 

Camp:  “But  we  don’t  meet  as  en- 
emies?” 

Philippa:  “We  meet  as  — neutrals.” 
She  takes  the  chair  lately  occupied  by 
her  aunt.  With  a faint  sigh,  and  a slight 
shrug,  Camp  resumes  his  own.  There  is 
a moment's  silence,  while  Philippa  fin- 
gers the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  with  an 
effort  governs  the  tremor  of  her  hand. 
“ Mr.  Camp,  I wish  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  engaged  before.”  Her  tone  is 
thick  with  emotion,  but  she  holds  her 
voice  firm. 

Camp , making  a joyful  start  toward 
her:  “Before?  Then  you  mean  that 
now — ” 

Philippa : “ Wait,  please.  Let — let  me 
go  on.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I mean 
— nothing  but  what  I say.  I would  have 
told  you  this  sooner — I would  have  told 
you  at  the  beginning,  if  I had  imagined — 
But  it  has  all  been  so  unexpected!” 

Camp:  “Not  to  me,  Philippa!  I ex- 
pected it  the  first  moment  I saw  you.  In 
fact,  I knew  it.” 

Philippa  : “ That  makes  it  so  much  the 
worse  for  me.  I ought  to  have  known 
it;  I can  only  say  that  I didn’t;  and 
that’s  saying  nothing.  Your  letter — your 
offer — was  a perfect  surprise;  but  as  soon 
as  it  came  I was  resolved  that  you  should 
know  everything.  I would  have  come — 
don’t  interrupt  me,  please — I would  have 
come  to  tell  you;  that  would  have  been 
the  right  way;  but  they  wouldn’t  let  me; 
and  I was  forced  to  send  for  you  here.  I 
have  made  you  travel  a long  distance—” 

Camp : “It  was  only  a few  hours;  and 
they’d  a parlor-car  on!” 

Philippa : “ No  matter ! It  was  wrong. 
And  now  you  have  the  full  right  to  re- 
ject me—” 

Camp:  “Reject  you?  Philippa, if  you’ll 
let  me  follow  you  round  on  my  knees  the 
rest  of  my  life — ” 

Philippa:  “I  mean — I was  going  to 
say — after  you’ve  heard  all.” 

Camp:  “All?  Is  there  any  more? 
You’ve  told  me  you  were  engaged  be- 
fore— ” 

Philippa:  44 1 was  wrong  to  say  that; 
it  implied  that  I thought  myself  engaged 
now.” 

Camp:  “I  wish  you  did!  I shouldn’t 
care  for  your  being  engaged  before.  Only 
be  engaged  now,  Philippa,  and — ” 

Philippa:  “You  don’t  know  all  yet. 


and  I can’t  let  you  say  anything  till  you 
do.  And  I can’t  let  you  call  me  Philippa.  ” 

Camp:  “Miss  Winton,  then.  I take 
back  the  Philippa.” 

Philippa:  44  You  are  very  good — you 
are  like  him  in  that.  We  were  very 
young  when  we  met — I was  only  seven- 
teen. I don’t  tell  you  to  excuse  myself. 
But  life  had  just  begun  for  me,  and  I 
found  my  world  in  him.  My  world?  My 
heaven!  He  had  no  tie  to  this  earth  ex- 
cept in  me— I dragged  him  down  as  low 
as  such  a spirit  could  descend.  If  I am 
good  in  anything,  he  made  me  so.” 

Camp : “I  think  you  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  it,  too.  A little  hand  !”  He  looks 
at  hers. 

Philippa,  ignoring  him:  44  We  were 
engaged,  and  we  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, although  I was  so  young — he  was 
only  six  years  older  himself — as  soon  as 
he  got  a parish — ” 

Camp:  “He  was— excuse  me ; I don’t 
want  to  seem  intrusive  — a clergyman, 
then?” 

Philippa:  44  Yes.”  A silence  follows, 
unbroken  by  her. 

Camp : 44  Well,  if  that  is  all — But  of 
course!”  After  a moment:  “And  you 
said — You  wished  to  say  something 
more?” 

Philippa:  “Yes— everything.  I broke 
off  the  engagement.  I tired  of  him.” 

Camp:  “Oh!” 

Philippa:  “I  was  too  light  for  any 
serious  love — ” 

Camp:  “I  don’t  think  that  follows, 
necessarily.  Do  you  mean  that  he  bored 
you?” 

Philippa , tragically:  “I  tired  of  him. 
Yes,  say  bored.  The  time  came  when  he 
bored  me.  But  if  I had  been  true,  and 
high,  and  worthy,  he  would  never  have 
bored  me.  I saw  that  afterwards.  Dis- 
tinctly.” 

Camp:  “Do  you  mean  that  you  — 
wanted  to  have  it  on  again?” 

Philippa:  “Oh,  never!  If  I had,  I 
could  have  forgiven  myself.  But  the 
relief  was  too  great,  too  disgraceful,  too 
wicked.  You  had  better  know  the  worst 
of  me.  It  was  a perfect  joy  to  have  him 
out  of  the  country.” 

Camp : 44  He  went  away  ?” 

Philippa:  “To  India.  He  is  a mis- 
sionary there.” 

Camp , subduing  a laugh  into  a respect- 
ful smile:  44  Well,  I don’t  pretend  to  be 
very  superhuman  ; and  I confess  that  if 
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me ! I’m  going  down  to  the  sea-shore  to 
think  it  all  over.” 

Camp:  44 1 hoped  you  had  thought  it 
over,  Philippa,  by  this  time.” 

Philippa:  “I  mean  your  not  mind- 
ing. I haven’t  had  time  to  think  that 
over  yet.  I wish  to  see  it  in  every 
light.” 

Camp:  “May  I go,  too,  and  help 
you  ?” 

Philippa:  “Are  you  going  to  stay  for 
dinner?” 

Camp:  “They  haven’t  asked  me  yet. 
But  I dare  say  they  will,  if  all  goes  well.” 

Philippa:  “Will  you  wait  till  I come 
back?” 

Camp  : “If  you  won’t  let  me  come  to 
meet  you !” 

Philippa : “ You  can  come  to  meet 
me.” 

Camp : “ When— how  soon  ?” 

Philippa  : “ By-and-by.  That  is,  if  I 
make  up  my  mind.  If  I want  you,  I’ll 
put  my  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  my 
parasol,  and  wave  it.  You’ll  see  it  over 
the  bank.” 

Camp:  “Well.” 

Philippa , after  a pause  : “ We  may 
never  see  each  other  again.  Should  you 
like  to — Do  you  think  me  a very 
strange  girl,  Mr.  Camp?” 

Camp:  “Bless  me,  no!  Like  all  of 
them!  Only  in  a different  way.” 

Philippa:  “Then — we  may  not  meet 
again.” 

Camp : “Oh,  don’t  say  that ! Not,  if  you 
put  your  handkerchief  on  your  parasol?” 

Philippa:  “In  that  case,  yes.  But  if 
I don’t— if  I think  it’s  best  not  to — ” 

Camp , eagerly : “ Yes !” 

Philippa:  “I  shouldn’t  wish  you  to 
think  I didn’t  care  for  you — ” 

Camp : “Oh,  Philippa !” 

Philippa : “ But  because  I wasn’t  sure 
I ought — that  it  was  right — ” 

Camp:  “Oh!” 

Philippa : “ But  I want  you  to  believe 
that  I do  care  for  you,  and  I’m  only  anx- 
ious to  find  out  how  and  why — in  this 
new  light;  and  if  I couldn’t  find  out,  I 
should  be  very,  very  sorry  for  you;  sor- 
rier even  than  I was  for  myself;  and  I 
thought — And — and  should  you — should 
you  like  to  kiss  me  before  I go?” 

Camp , with  a burst  of  honesty:  “ Phi- 
lippa, I don’t  know!  I thought  I would 
have  given  the  world  to  kiss  you.  But 
now — ” 

Philippa  : “Will  you  let  me  kiss  /you?” 


Camp  : “ Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that!” 

Philippa : “ Good-by,  then  — perhaps 
forever.” 

Camp:  “Oh,  no/’’ 

Philippa  : “ It  might  be  better  so — for 
both  of  us.”  She  goes  up  to  him,  and  puts 
a hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders.  His 
arms  hang  at  his  sides.  She  looks  ear- 
nestly into  his  eyes,  and  then  she  kisses 
him,  and  he  remains  standing  so  after  she 
has  left  the  room. 

III. 

MRS.  WINTON,  MR.  CAMP. 

Mrs.  Winton , flashing  the  sliding-doors 
apart:  “Congratu — ” 

Camp:  “Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Winton! 
Have  you  been — ” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Not  an  instant!  I’ve 
been  sitting  most  conscientiously  beyond 
ear-shot,  and  almost  perishing  of  my 
own  virtue.  I’ve  just  this  moment  come 
in  from  the  very  farthest  end  of  the  ve- 
randa. What’s  the  matter?  Isn’t  it  set- 
tled?” 

Camp:  “Not  in  the  least.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ But  didn’t  I hear—  the 
only  thing  I did  hear?” 

Camp:  “You  heard  a kiss.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “And  doesn’t  that  settle 
it?” 

Camp : “ Not  al  ways.  ” 

Mrs.  Winton : “ But  if  you  kissed  her — ” 

Camp  : “I  didn’t  kiss  her.  She  kissed 
me— more  shame  to  me!” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Oh!  Is  it  such  a dis 
grace?” 

Camp : “ I shouldn’t  have  thought  so — 
once.  But  now — ” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “The  weight  of  such 
questions  used  to  be  with  women;  but 
now  they  seem  to  be  with  men.  Could 
you  be  a little  less  mysterious,  Mr. 
Camp?” 

Camp:  r‘ It  would  be  difficult.  Mrs. 
Winton,  it  seems  to  me  that  I’ve  had  a 
look  into  Philippa's  soul.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “ Oh,  indeed ! And  what 
was  it  like?” 

Camp:  “Heaven.” 

Mrs.  T Vinton:  “And  is  that  what  makes 
you  so  dreary— not  to  say,  paralytic?  Sup- 
pose we  sit  down  i” 

Camp , sinking  into  his  chair  again: 
“Yes;  it  was  rather  overawing.  Earth 
is  gayer.”  He  sighs.  “ The  trouble  with 
me  is,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  that  I 
didn’t  have  a glimpse  of  Philippa’s  soul 
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on  the  same  level.  I had  to  look  up.  It’s 
given  me  a moral  crick  in  the  neck.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Now  you’re  beginning 
to  be  yourself  again.” 

Camp:  “That’s  comparatively  easy. 
The  difficulty  is  to  be  somebody  else;  and 
that’s  what  I fancy  Philippa  has  a right 
to,  in  my  case.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “Why,  you  are  a little 
dislocated!  Won’t  you  try  to  let  me  help 
you?” 

Camp:  “There  isn’t  anything  to  tell 
— if  that’s  what  you’re  after.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  couldn’t  admit  it  for 
worlds !” 

Camp:  “She  seemed  to  wish  me  to  know 
that  she  had  ouce  been  engaged  to  a — ” 

Mr 8.  Winton : “ Yes,  I supposed  it  was 
that.  Why,  she  was  a mere  child  at  the 
time!  But  of  course  it  flattered  her  van- 
ity; and  she  did  take  it  very  seriously — 
for  a while.” 

Camp:  “She  broke  it  off  because  she 
got  tired  of  him.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Did  she  tell  you  that? 
Yes,  she  got  tired  of  him,  that  is  the  plain 
truth.  But  I must  say  he  was  a man  of 
very  high  ideals.  He  had  a beautiful 
nature;  he  was  noble.” 

Camp , leaning  forward  in  pathetic  en- 
treaty: “Was  he  so  very,  very  noble, 
Mrs.  Winton?” 

Mrs.  Winton , laughing  against  her  fan : 
“Yes,  his  nobleness  was  of  the  deepest 
dye.  But  he  wasn’t  the  least  amusing.” 

Camp:  “You  think  I have  a melan- 
choly advantage  of  him,  there?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Yes.  He  made  you 
feel  that  there  could  not  be  such  a thing 
as  joking  in  heaven.” 

Camp:  “Thank  you,  Mrs.  Winton. 
You  don’t  think  you’re  flattering  me?” 

Mrs.  Winton,  with  a cry  of  laughter: 
“ Not  at  all ! You  are  exactly  what  Phi- 
lippa needs;  and  if  she  doesn’t — But 
what  did  you  say  when  she  told  you  of 
her  engagement?” 

Camp : “ That  it  didn’t  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me.” 

Mrs . Winton : “ Surely  she  didn’t  com- 
plain of  that?” 

Camp:  “No.  But  it  seemed  to  make 
a difference  to  her . She  complained  of 
that . She  accused  me  of  being  too  good 
for  her,  and  she  said  she  must  go  down 
to  the  beach  and  think  it  over.  She  asked 
if  you  had  asked  me  to  stay  to  dinner—” 

Mrs.  Winton : “I  have— now !” 

Camp:  “But  she  seemed  to  think  it 
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was  just  as  well  you  hadn’t;  for  she  in- 
timated that  she  might  not  get  back  from 
the  beach  before  I was  gone.  And  she 
bade  me  a provisional  farewell.  I want- 
ed to  go  down  to  the  beach  with  her,  and 
help  her  think;  but  she  said  she  would 
put  her  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  her 
parasol  and  wave  it  over  the  bank  if  she 
needed  assistance — Good  heavens!  She 
may  be  needing  it,  she  may  be  waving  it, 
now !”  He  rushes  to  the  window,  while 
Mrs.  Winton  falls  back  in  her  chair  in 
shrieks  of  laughter,  and  he  stares  long 
and  earnestly  towards  the  sea.  “ No. 
It’s  only  a four-masted  schooner  in  the 
offing;  not  a handkerchief  at  all!  And 
then  she  asked  if  she  might — kiss  me.  I 
don’t  know  how  I ever  came  to  allow  it.” 

Mrs . Winton:  “Ah,  ha,  ha!  Ah,  ha, 
ha!  Really  I shall  die.” 

Camp , ruefully:  “Mrs.  Winton,  what 
do  you  suppose  she  did  it  for?” 

Mrs.  Winton,  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  eyes:  “For  the  usual  reason — if  it’s 
a reason.  Such  things  used  to  go  by  fa- 
vor, I believe.” 

Camp:  “ I can’t  flatter  myself  of  it,  in 
this  case;  I’m  afraid  Philippa  is  peculiar.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Why,  that’s  what  I 
said  in  the  first  place.  You  assented,  but 
I could  see  you  didn’t  believe  me.” 

Camp:  “One  must  sometimes  give 
people  the  benefit  of  a reasonable  doubt. 

I didn’t  believe  she  was  so  peculiar,  then.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “And  I don’t  believe 
she  is,  now.” 

Camp:  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  mean  that  Philippa 
is  a girl,  like  all  the  rest  of  them.” 

Camp:  “That’s  exactly  what  I said 
myself.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Oh,  that’s  why  you 
don’t  believe  it.  But  it’s  true,  all  the 
same.” 

Camp:  “Well,  I’ll  admit  she’s  a girl, 
but  not  like  the  rest  of  them.  What  do 
you  think  she  meant  ? Don’t  you  really 
think  she  knew  her  own  mind,  and  just—” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “How  should  a girl 
know  her  own  mind?” 

Camp : “ That’s  true !” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “They’re  brought  up 
not  to  know  their  own  minds.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  pretty,  and  refined,  and  deli- 
cate. Tell  me,  now;  should  you  respect 
Philippa  so  much  if  you  thought  she  had 
known  her  own  mind  when  you  asked 
her  to  marry  you?” 

Camp:  “ I don’t  know — ” 
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Mrs.  Winton:  “There,  you  see!” 

Camp:  “But  Philippa  being  what  she 
is,  what  should  you  do  if  you  were  in  my 
place?  What  should  you  do  now?” 

Mrs . Winton:  “I  shouldn’t  let  her 
wave  her  handkerchief  a great  while  un- 
seen.” 

Camp:  “Oh,  do  you  think — ” He 
rushes  frantically  to  the  window,  and 
peers  out.  After  a moment,  with  a deep 
sigh:  “No;  it’s  still  the  four-masted 
schooner.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Nothing else  in  sight?” 

Camp:  “Nothing  but  Winton.  He’s 
coming  up  the  road  towards  the  gate.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ Oh,  that’s  nice.  He’ll 
be  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

Camp:  “Will  he?  It’s  awfully  good 
of  him.  Still— do  you  know,  Mrs.  Win- 
ton?— I don’t  feel  exactly  like  meeting 
company.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “So  glad  you  don’t 
make  a stranger  of  me , Mr.  Camp.” 

Camp:  “Oh,  you're  different.  Win- 
ton’s  a man,  don’t  you  know.  I can’t 
help  feeling  that  I’m  in  a very  tender  and 
precarious  condition,  till  this  affair  is  de- 
cided, and  Winton  might  jar  upon  me. 
You  understand?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ I’ve  no  doubt  Mr.  Win- 
ton will,  when  I tell  him.  I’m  not  a man, 
myself.” 

Camp : “ You’re  better.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Oh,  I know  that!” 

Camp:  “And  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll 
just  slip  out  of  the  side  door  on  to  the 
veranda,  here,  and  fetch  a compass  round 
about  your  shrubbery,  and  get  away  with- 
out meeting  Winton,  just  now.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ How  delightful!  Why, 
it’s  quite  like  something  improper!” 

Camp:  “ Yes,  isn’t  it?  And  it’s  so  per- 
fectly innocent,  too.  If  Winton  asks  af- 
ter me,  you  might  say  I’ve  just  gone  dowu 
towards  the  beach  to  look  at  the  shipping. 
I want  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  four-masted 
schooner,  you  know.” 

Afrs.  Winton:  “Yes,  there’s  no  telling 
what  moment  it  may  turn  into  a handker- 
chief on  a parasol.” 

Camp:  “That  is  my  idea.  And  you 
really  think  there’s  a chance?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “A  fighting  chance.” 

Camp : * 4 Oh,  bless  you,  bless  you !”  He 
slips  out  through  the  sliding-doors,  kissing 
his  hand  to  her.  “ One  gets  into  the  habit 
of  these  things,  really.  But  it’s  only  my 
hand , Mrs.  Winton.”  He  pulls  the  doors 
to  while  Mrs.  Winton  sinks  back  into  her 


chair  in  another  fit  of  laughter.  While 
she  still  has  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
Winton  enters  in  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers, with  the  dust  of  a long  ramble 
upon  him.  He  stands  looking  at  her  a 
moment  before  he  speaks. 

IV. 

MRS.  WINTON,  MR.  WINTON. 

Winton:  “Wasn’t  that  Camp  I saw 
going  out  of  the  side  gate?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Yes,  poor  fellow;  he 
was  in  hopes  you  wouldn’t  see  him.” 

Winton  : “ Poor  fellow?  Isn’t  Philip- 
pa going  to  have  him?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “She’s  gone  down  to 
the  beach  to  find  out.” 

Winton  : “And  he’s  going  to  help  her 
look?” 

Mrs . Winton:  “Not  unless  he  sees  her 
wave  her  handkerchief  on  the  point  of 
her  parasol.” 

Winton  : “Oh,  that’s  the  arrangement, 
is  it?”  He  sits  down  in  the  chair  that 
Camp  has  lately  occupied,  and  stretches 
his  legs  out  with  a groan  of  fatigue,  push- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Philippa  was  sure  to 
have  some  arrangement,  and  that’s  the 
one  in  the  present  case.” 

Winton:  “ Well,  I suppose  she  has  a 
right  to  think  it  over,  and  to  think  it  over 
more  than  once,  if  she  chooses.  I’ve  often 
felt  that  if  I were  to  receive  an  offer  of 
marriage,  even  after  a woman  had  been 
courting  me  the  better  part  of  a summer, 
I should  want  a good  deal  of  time  to  think 
it  over.  I couldn’t  decide  at  once.  I 
should  want  to  view  her  in  the  new  light 
of  a fiancee  before  I accepted  her.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “It  seems  to  be  a fam- 
ily trait,  the  inability  to  decide  upon  an 
offer  of  marriage.” 

Winton  : “I  should  be  glad  to  think  I 
took  after  Philippa  in  anything.  But 
really,  I don’t  see  how  you  women  ever 
make  up  your  minds.  How  did  you  make 
up  your  mind,  Bessie,  for  example?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  shouldn’t  call  it  ex- 
actly a mental  operation,  now.  Besides, 
it  was  too  long  ago.” 

Winton:  “It  was  a good  while.  But 
it  rather  freshens  up  those  associations  to 
have  something  of  the  kind  going  on  in 
the  house.  Is  Camp  very  much  annoyed 
by  the  suspense?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “ Not  annoyed,  I should 
say,  so  much  as  awed — he  thinks  he  is 
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awed.  You  had  better  know  all  about  it, 
Frederick.  It’s  been  very  peculiar.” 

Winton:  “Ah,  Philippa  is  peculiar. 
Was  that  what  you  had  been  crying  about 
when  I came  in?” 

Mrs.  Winton : “It’s  what  I’d  been 
laughing  about.”  She  begins  laughing 
again,  and  continues  to  laugh. 

Winton:  “ It  seems  to  have  been  very 
like  Philippa.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “It  was  more  like  her 
than  anything  that’s  happened  yet.  It’s 
Philippa  gone  farther.” 

Winton:  “I  didn’t  know  Philippa 
could  go  any  farther.  But  I should  like 
to  hear  how.  Only,  if  it’s  practicable,  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  make  light  of  her,  or 
rather  of  it . After  all,  Philippa  is — Phi- 
lippa.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “I  will  try  to  spare  you. 
I didn’t  understand  why  she  wanted  to 
have  him  down  here,  for  I thought  she 
could  make  up  her  mind  about  him  just 
as  well  at  a distance;  but  as  soon  as  he 
appeared,  I found  out.  She  wished  to  tell 
him  of  her  former  engagement,  and  then, 
as  nearly  as  I could  make  out  let  him 
take  her  or  leave  her.” 

Winton:  “Ah,  don’t  put  it  in  that 
way !” 

Mrs . Winton : “That’s  the  way  it  was, 
and  that’s  the  way  I must  put  it.  I plead- 
ed with  her  not  to  be  so  foolish ; I told 
her  that  it  couldn’t  possibly  make  any 
difference  to  him;  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely awkward,  and  might  be  offensive ; 
that  she  could  tell  him  after  they  were 
engaged;  but  nothing  would  do  but  she 
must  tell  him  now.  She  wouldn’t  even 
let  me  tell  him,  and  put  it  in  the  right 
light.  The  most  she  would  let  me  do  was 
to  go  down  and  prepare  him  for  it,  after 
we  had  kept  him  waiting  fifteen  minutes; 
and  she  wouldn’t  let  me  say  more  than 
that  there  was  something  she  wished  to 
tell  him.” 

Winton : “ That  was  hard  on  you,  Bes- 
sie. Did  you  keep  your  word?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Of  course  I kept  my 
word.  I am  not  a man.  He  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  it  at  once,  and  was  in 
the  right  mood,  at  least,  for  her  revela- 
tion. He  wasn’t  afraid  because  she  was 
going  to  tell  him  something,  but  he 
thought  she  might  be  going  to  ask  him 
something.” 

Winton  : “ That  might  have  been  more 
embarrassing.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “But  I reassured  him 
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on  that  point,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
she  didn’t  ask  him  anything  whatever. 
She  simply  told  him  about  her  engage- 
ment, and  he  told  her,  of  couiae,  that 
it  didn’t  make  the  slightest  difference. 
But  it  seems  that  didn’t  satisfy  her,  and 
she  insisted  that  she  must  go  away 
and  think  it  over.  He  naturally  wished 
to  go  with  her,  but  she  forbade  him,  and 
said  that  if  she  wanted  him  she  would 
wave  her  handkerchief  on  the  point  of 
her  p-p-parasol.”  Mrs.  Winton  breaks 
down  laughing.  “And  then  — then  — 
when  he  consented  to  that,  she  offered  in 
view  of  their  not — not  meeting  again,  and 
as  a slight  token  of  her  regret,  to— to — 
k-k-k-iss  him,  and  she  did  actually  kiss 
him!”  She  hides  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  bows  herself  forward  in  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter. 

Winton : “Were  you  by?” 

Mr8.  Winton:  “By?  No!  Of  course 
not!  I was  by  as  far  as  hearing  the  kiss 
was  concerned,  for  I was  just  coming 
back  to  them  when  it — happened.” 

Winton,  after  a moment  of  frowning 
silence:  “Sometimes  I think  Philippa  is 
a fool.'’ 

Mrs.  Winton , recovering  herself,  with 
seriousness:  “/  don’t  think  she’s  a fool. 

I think  she  knows  very  well  what  she's 
about.” 

Winton  : “ What  do  you  mean?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “It  would  be  no  use 
to  say.  You  wouldn't  understand,  and 
you’re  so  silly  about  the  girl  that  you 
would  take  it  the  wrong  way.  You  never 
can  understand  that  women  can’t  go  about 
things  as  men  do,  and  you  think  if  they 
use  a little  finesse  with  themselves,  they 
are  doing  something  criminal  and  false.” 

Winton  : “What  do  you  mean  by  using 
finesse  with  themselves  ?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “I  said  you  wouldn’t 
understand.”  She  follows  him  with  laugh- 
ing eyes,  still  wet  with  tears,  as  he  rises 
and  walks  up  and  down  the  room.  “Wo- 
men not  only  have  to  hoodwink  men; 
they  have  to  hoodwink  themselves  too. 

A girl — such  a girl  as  Philippa — enjoys 
putting  herself  through  her  paces  before 
a man ; she  likes  to  exploit  her  emotions, 
and  see  how  he  takes  it;  though  she  may 
not  know  it!” 

Winton : “I  believe  women  think 
worse  of  women  than  men  do.” 

Mrs.  Winton  : “Oh,  that  may  be.” 

Winton  : “ But  in  this  case  your  subtle- 
ty has  deceived  you.  I would  stake  my 
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life  that  Philippa  meant  no  more  by  what 
she  did  than  pity  for  the  man.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  a pretty  decent  fellow — as  men 
go.  If  he  were  like  the  carrion  some 
men  are,  I think  I should  go  after  him 
and — bury  him.”  He  stops  before  his 
wife,  and  looks  down  furiously  into  her 
face. 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Don’t  bury  me,  my 
dear!” 

Winton:  “Don’t  laugh,  then?  It’s  a 
shame  to  laugh.” 

Mrs.  Winton  : “At  such  a fool  as  Phi- 
lippa? Really,  you’re  all  alike,  you  men ! 
Mr.  Camp  wouldn’t  let  me  laugh,  either, 
at  first.  Why  shouldn’t  women  be  all 
alike  too  ? At  any  rate,  whatever  Phi- 
lippa fancies,  I hope  you  can  see  that  she’s 
committed.” 

Winton : “How,  committed?” 

Mrs.  Winton  : “ Young  ladies  don’t  go 
about  kissing  young  men  without  giving 
them  a well  - founded  expectation  that 
they  are  going  to  marry  them,  and  if  I 
were  Mr.  Camp  I should  not  wait  for  a 
handkerchief  on  the  point  of  a parasol. 
I should  go  down  to  the  beach,  and  do  a 
little  of  the  thinking  myself.” 

Winton:  “Camp  won’t.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “No;  he  is  peculiar  too. 
There  is  a pair  of  them.  I shouldn’t  have 
thought  it  of  him.  Outside  of  my  own 
family,  no  one  has  made  me  feel  so  much 
like  a reprobate.  He  wasn’t  so  abrupt  as 
you  are,  my  dear,  but  he  was  quite  as  se- 
vere in  his  way.  Really,  it  makes  one 
wish  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  a hu- 
man being  or  two.” 

Winton:  “Did  you  ask  Camp  to  stay 
to  dinner?” 

Mrs.  Winton : “ Provisionally,  I did. 
Everything  has  to  be  done  provisionally 
in  this  house,  till  Philippa  has  thought  it 
over.  If  she  comes  to  an  unfavorable 
conclusion,  I don’t  suppose  Mr.  Camp 
would  wish  to  stay.” 

Winton:  “I  suppose  not.  I must  go 
up  and  take  a little  of  the  dust  off.  Why, 
Philippa!”  He  starts  back  from  the  door, 
wrhich  he  wTas  about  to  lay  his  hand  upon, 
when  it  opens,  and  Philippa  enters  from 
the  hall. 

y. 


PHILIPPA,  MRS.  WINTON,  WINTON. 


Philippa , to  her  uncle:  “Mr.  Camp — 
where  is  he?” 

Winton:  “I  haven’t  seen  him,  Philip- 
pa— ” 
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Mrs.  Winton:  “How  long  did  you  ex- 
pect him  to  wait?  He’s  gone — ” 

Philippa , with  a start,  turning  to  her 
aunt:  “Gone?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Ah,  I see  you  would 
have  been  sorry!  He’s  gone  to  look  af- 
ter a four-masted  schooner  that  lie  saw 
in  the  offing.  He  hadn’t  the  courage  to 
look  after  a handkerchief  on  the  point  of 
a parasol.” 

Philippa : 44  I knew  you  would  make 
him  tell  you.  Well,  I don’t  care!”  In 
proof  of  her  indifference  the  tears  come 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  chin  trembles.  She 
controls  herself  in  turning  again  to  her 
uncle.  “I  don’t  know  whether  I have 
done  exactly  right,  Uncle  Fred.  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  might  I see  Uncle  Frederick 
alone?  I wish  to  ask  him  something.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “By  all  means!  I seem 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  room  on  all  occa- 
sions. You  won’t  mind  my  listening  at 
the  kev-hole?”  She  looks  back  laughing 
from  the  door,  before  she  disappears. 

VI. 

PHILIPPA,  WINTON. 

Philippa , with  the  severity  of  looking 
at  her  aunt  still  in  her  eyes:  “ Why  does 
she  think  it  is  such  a laughing  matter?” 

Winton:  “I  rather  think  she  regards 
you  as  the  laughing  matter,  Philippa.” 

Philippa : “Do  youV ’ 

Winton : “No;  we’re  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, Philippa,  and  that’s  more  than  being 
of  the  same  sex,  as  far  as  understanding 
each  other  goes.” 

Philippa:  “Ah,  if  it  were  only  you, 
Uncle  Fred,  that  I had  to  talk  with!” 
After  a moment’s  pause:  “Uncle  Fred, 
what  sort  of  man  is  Mr.  Camp!” 

Winton : 4 4 Bless  my  soul ! How  should 
I know?  He’s  what  you  see,  I suppose: 
he’s  amiable,— and  kind,— and  amusing. 

I think  he’s  an  uncommonly  clever  fel- 
low. He’s  sure  to  get  on.  He  works 
hard  at  his  lawing.  Every  one  likes  him. 

I believe;  at  any  rate,  I never  heard  any 
one  say  a word  against  him.” 

Philippa : 44  Yes,  but  what  is  he,  real- 
ly f What  is  his  life?” 

Winton:  “His  life?  Who  knows  what 
another  man’s  life  is?  I shrink  from 
knowing  my  own!” 

Philippa  : 4 4 And  ought  a girl  to  marry 
a man  whose  life  she  doesn’t  know\  and 
make  it  her  life,  as  she  must  if  she  truly 
loves  him?” 
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Winton  : “ No,  my  child,  I don’t  think 
she  ought.  But,  as  a general  thing,  I 
should  say  she  had  to.  She's  no  worse 
off  than  he  is,  though.” 

Philippa  : “ Yes  she  is,  if  she  has  told 
him  everything,  and  he  has  told  her  no- 
thing.” 

Winton : “ Ah,  in  that  case,  yes.” 

Philippa , with  tears:  44  Uncle,  why  are 
you  so  cold,  so  hard  with  me?  You  say 
you  understand  me:  do  you  blame  me 
for  anything?” 

Winton:  “Well,  no,  not  blame;  that 
isn’t  the  word.  But  you’re  very  impul- 
sive, Philippa,  and  impulse — is  always  li- 
able to  misinterpretation.” 

Philippa:  “I  know  what  you  mean; 
Aunt  Bessie  has  been  telling  you,  and 
laughing  at  me.  But  it  was  not  an  im- 
pulse; it  was  a decision.” 

Winton:  “Oh!  Now  I don't  under- 
stand, I believe.” 

Philippa : 4 4 No,  in  this  case  it  isn’t 
sufficient  to  be  of  the  same  family.  But 
ray  mother,  if  she  were  alive,  would  un- 
derstand, and  she  wouldn’t  keep  me  from 
opening  my  heart  to  her.” 

Winton : “Open  your  heart  to  me, 
Philippa ! I shall  listen  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy in  the  world.  You  know  that  I 
have  always  encouraged  you  to  think  for 
yourself,  and  act  for  yourself.  I don’t 
believe  in  the  Chinese  foot -binding  of 
women,  physically  or  psychically.  I like 
your  notions,  and  I will  stand  by  you. 
Now  go  on  and  tell  me  whatever  you 
wish.” 

Philippa:  “No,  I can’t,  now.  The 
time  is  past.  I shall  have  to  think  fo£ 
myself,  and  act  for  myself.” 

Winton “And  you’re  sure  you’re  not 
cold  and  hard  with  me , now?” 

Philippa:  “No,  no,  Uncle  Fred.  But 
you  understand  how  a thing  can  be  pos- 
sible one  instant,  and  impossible  the  next. 
You  can  understand  that,  can’t  you?” 

Winton:  “I  can  understand  how  it 
can  be  so  with  you,  Philippa.  It  may 
be  queer,  what  you  do  ; but  it  won’t  be 
wrong.  Act  for  yourself,  and  if  you 
need  any  standing- by,  let  me  do  it  for 
you.” 

Philippa , a little  absently,  a little  rue- 
fully, as  she  goes  out:  “Thank  you,  Un- 
cle Fred.”  Winton  remains  looking  anx- 
iously after  her,  and  then  begins  walking 
meditatively  up  and  down.  A tap  at  the 
sliding-doors  arrests  him.  They  open,  and 
Mrs.  Winton  peers  in. 
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VII. 

MRS.  WINTON,  WINTON. 

Mrs.  Winton  : “Merely  to  say  that 
Mr.  Camp  is  coming  up  the  road  toward 
the  house.  Oh,  you’re  alone  !”  She 
comes  in,  and  shuts  the  doors  behind 
her.  “Well?” 

Winton,  briefly:  “She  says  it  was  a 
decision,  and  not  an  impulse.” 

Mrs.  Winton  : 44 Her  fond  farewell?” 

Winton : 44  Yes — or  fond  au  revoir.  I 
suppose  she  meant  that.  It  wasn’t  put 
into  words.” 

Mrs . Winton  : “I  thought  so,  from  the 
beginning.  A girl  is  always  a girl,  even 
when  she’s  a Philippa.” 

Winton:  44  What  do  you  mean?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  44 You  will  see.  But 
I’ll  go  on  duty  now,  and  relieve  you.  I'll 
see  Mr.  Camp.” 

Winton:  “Not  at  all.  I’m  going  to 
see  Camp,  myself.  I want  to  talk  with 
him.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Well,  you  mustn’t. 
He  doesn’t  want  to  see  you.  He  went 
away  to  avoid  seeing  you.  He  said  he 
was  in  a very  tender  condition,  and  if 
you  jarred  upon  him,  it  might  be  fatal.” 

Winton:  “I  guess  Camp  will  have  to  ’ 
take  the  risk.  I’m  in  a very  tender  con- 
dition myself,  and  I’m  in  danger  too,  and 
I’ll  have  to  risk  it.  But  I don’t  believe 
we  shall  hurt  each  other,  and  I believe  we 
shall  help  Philippa.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Are  you  going  to  give 
her  away?” 

Winton  : “ Give  her  away?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  44  Give  him  a hint— tell 
him  it  was  a decision?” 

Winton : “ Certainly  not.  I’m  not  sure 
that  it  was  a decision — in  that  sense  of  the 
term.  She  meant  that  it  was  deliberate.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Stuff!” 

Winton : “As  much  as  you  please.  But 
if  there’s  to  be  any  giving  away,  it’s  Camp 
who’s  got  to  do  it.” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Very  well,  then,  I hope 
there  won’t  be  any  throwing  away,  ei- 
ther. Mr.  Camp  is  one  chance  in  a thou- 
sand.” 

Winton:  “So  is  Philippa— in  a mill- 
ion.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “I  hope  you’ll  make 
him  think  so.  But  I wash  my  hands  of 
it.”  There  is  a ring  at  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Winton  prepares  to  make  her  escape;  but 
she  launches  a Parthian  arrow  at  her  hus- 
band over  her  shoulder  as  she  flies : “ And 
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don’t  flatter  yourself  that  you  understand 
Philippa,  or  that  you  are  helping  her  when 
you  are  helping  her  to  do  what  she  wants, 
or  that  you  are  even  pleasing  her.  That 
is  all.” 

YIII. 


CAMP,  WINTON. 


Winton , shaking  hands  with  Camp  : 
“ Ah,  glad  to  see  you,  Camp.  I know  all 
about  it,  and  I am  not  going  to  jar  upon 
you  if  I can  avoid  it.” 

Camp  : “ Then  Mrs.  Winton — ” 

Winton:  “Has  told  me.  So  has  Phi- 
lippa, for  that  matter.” 

Camp:  44  And  their  stories  agree?” 

Winton  : “Wonderfully,  as  far  as  the 
facts  are  concerned.” 

Camp:  “That’s  a good  deal.  I wish 
you  could  say  as  much  for  their  opin- 
ions. I didn’t  find  Miss  Winton  on  the 
beach.” 

Winton : 44  No;  she  had  come  up  here. 
I fancy,  to  find  you.” 

Camp:  “Do  you  mean  it?” 

Winton  : 44  Yes;  she  wishes  to  see  you 
again.” 

Camp:  “Oh!”  After  a moment. 
“Would  you  allow  yourself  to  become 
the  sport  of  reviving  hopes  for  that  rea- 
son ?” 

Winton:  “Well,  I don’t  know  really. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  depends 
very  much  upon  yourself — what  you  are. 
Camp,  what  are  you  ? What  sort  of  fel- 
low?” 

Camp:  “Bless  me,  how  should  I 
know?” 

Winton:  “Of  course.  But  are  you 
frank?  Are  you  capable  of  being  frank?” 

Camp  : 44  It’s  difficult.” 

Winton  : 44  But  not  impossible?” 

Camp : “If  there  were  something  to 
be  gained  by  it—” 

Winton:  “Philippa’s  to  be  gained  by 
it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t  be- 
lieve she’s  to  be  gained  by  anything  else. 
And  it  must  be  the  real  thing.” 

Camp:  “The  real  thing?  And  you 
don’t  call  that  jarring?  How  far  must 
it  go?” 

Winton:  “All  lengths,  I should  say. 
If  you  were  not  entirely  frank,  and  she 
found  it  out  afterwards,  I should  say  it 
might  be  unpleasant.” 

Camp  : “ And  if  she  found  everything 
out  at  once,  that  might  be  unpleasant 
too!” 

Winton:  “It's  a risk  you’ve  got  to 
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take,  my  dear  fellow.  It's  quite  worth 
while,  it  seems  to  me.  Philippa's  worth 
while.” 

Camp , thoughtfully:  “Ah,  there  can’t 
be  two  minds  about  that — in  me,  at  least. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  she  is  going  to 
want  me  to  be  frank  about?’’ 

Winton  : “I  have  a general  idea,  yes.” 

Camp : “ But  you  don’t  feel  authorized 
to  impart  it?” 

Winton:  “I  think  she  would  prefer 
to  impart  it — that  is,  she  would  think  it 
better.  And  I wish  to  stand  by  Philippa. 
I know  she’s  queer,  but  I think  she’s 
generally  right.  She’s  noble,  and  she’s 
high-minded.  I won’t  say  any  more; 
I’m 'not  sure  I ought  to  have  said  so 
much.  But  we  all  like  you,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  wishing  you  luck.  The 
affair  is  in  your  own  hands.  If  you 
don’t  feel  equal  to  it, ’why  I really  think 
you  had  better  go  away.” 

Camp  : “ Go  away?” 

Winton : “ Yes : what  is  the  use  of  see- 
ing her  again  ? I could  make  it  right 
with  her — that  is,  I could  account  for 
your  going  away.” 

Camp : “ I don’t  think  I shall  go  away, 
Mr.  Winton.” 

Winton:  “I  hoped  you  wouldn’t;  but 
I thought  I would  give  you  the  chance. 
I will  send  her  to  you.  She  wishes  to 
have  some  serious  talk  with  you.” 

Camp:  “Oh!  At  once?” 

Winton:  “Why,  hadn’t  you  better 
have  it  over?” 

Camp:  “If  it  were  well  over,  yes. 
But  if  one  is  dead,  it  is  for  such  a long 
time!  Well!” 

Winton,  wringing  his  hand:  “All  right, 
then.  Courage — and  candor!” 

Camp:  “I’ll  try  to  have  the  candor, 
even  if  I haven’t  the  courage.” 

Winton:  “ I’m  not  sure  but  Philippa 
would  prefer  that.”  He  leaves  Camp 
sunk  in  a kind  of  daze,  in  the  chair  he  has 
mechanically  taken  at  the  corner  of  the 
table,  his  elbow  leant  upon  it,  and  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand.  He  starts  to 
his  feet  at  the  light  approach  of  Philip- 
pa, who  glides  in  at  the  door  which  her 
uncle  has  left  ajar. 


IX. 

PHILIPPA,  CAMP. 

Camp  : “I— I beg  your  pardon.  I — 
didn’t  notice  you — at  first.  Perhaps  I 
oughtn’t  to  be  here,  but— Mr. Winton  said 
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there  was  something  you  wished  to  say 
to  me—” 

Philippa:  “Sit  down,  Mr.  Camp.  I 
hoped  there  was  something  you  wished 
to  say  tome.”  She  sits  down  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  table  farthest  from  him. 

Camp : “ About — ” 

Philippa,  gently : “Yourself.” 

Camp:  “Do  you  think  there’s  any- 
thing I could  say  to  my  advantage?” 

Philippa:  “You  mustn’t  joke!  I’m 
very  serious.” 

Camp : “So  am  I.  If  I don’t  seem  so,  I 
assure  you  it  isn’t  because  I don’t  feel  so. 
Seriously.I  will  tell  you  anything  you  ask.” 

Philippa:  “Must  I ask?  I hoped, 
down  there  by  the  sea,  that  if  we  met 
again  you  would  have  thought  there  was 
something  you  would  tell  me  without 
asking.  Why  were  you  so  indifferent 
when  I told  you  that  I had  been  en- 
gaged ?” 

Camp:  “Why?  I suppose  I didn’t 

care.” 

Philippa:  “That  is  what  I under- 
stood when  you  said  a man  always  liked 
to  be  the  first.  And  it  doesn’t  all  of  it 
suggest  anything?” 

Camp : “ Well,  I can’t  say — ” 

Philippa  : “ Then  I will  ask  you  some- 
thing. Were  you  ever  in  love,  before?” 
He  hesitates.  “ I told  you  I had  been !” 

Camp:  “Why,  of  course!  One  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  in  love.  That  is,  not 
dangerously,  but  provisionally,  potential- 
ly. People  take  one’s  fancy;  and  it’s 
over  in  a day — or  a week — or  a summer. 
You  can’t  govern  your  fancy.  But  it 
doesn’t  really  mean  anything.  I suppose 
there's  a certain  amount  of  flirtation  has 
to  go  on/’ 

Philippa:  “Yes.  Should  you  like  to 
think  of  my  flirting  with  some  one  for  a 
day,  a week,  a summer?” 

Camp:  “ Well,  no.  And  I can’t  im- 
agine it.  But  with  a man,  you  know, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  different.” 

Philippa:  “You  mean  that  you  flirt 
with  other  men?” 

Camp:  “No,  I didn’t  mean  that,  ex- 
actly/’ 

Philippa:  “Oh,  then  you  flirt  with 
women.  Do  you  respect  the  women  you 
flirt  with?” 

Camp  : “It  isn’t  a question  of  respect. 
It’s—  Well,  then,  no!  One  doesn’t  re- 
spect them ! But  still,  I can’t  think  there’s 
so  great  harm  in  it.  That  is—  Yes,  it 
isn't  the  thing,  quite.  No,  you  can’t  say 
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you  respect  the  woman  you  flirt  with. 

But  it’s  even,  as  far  as  that  goes.  She 
doesn’t  respect  you,  either.  Why,  Phi- 
lippa— I beg  your  pardon — ” 

Philippa:  “Oh,  call  me  Philippa. 
What  difference  does  it  make!  I can 
call  you  Leonard.” 

Camp:  “Will  you?” 

Philippa:  “Since  you  say  you  don’t 
respect  the  women  you  flirt  with,  you 
can’t  mind  what  I do.” 

Camp:  “Well,  I don’t  see  the  rela- 
tion, exactly.” 

Philippa:  “No,  not  now.  And  you 
say  they  never  came  to  anything,  the 
flirtations?” 

Camp:  “ No-o-o— except— once.  Phi- 
lippa, I was  once  engaged  before,  too. 

The  thing  is  so  perfectly  dead  and  gone, 
that  I can  hardly  believe  in  it.  She  was 
an  abominable  flirt.” 

Philippa:  “Is  that  what  she  says  of 
you?” 

Camp, reproachfully : “Philippa!”  Af- 
ter a moment’s  reflection : “I  don’t  blame 
her  altogether.  I was  to  blame,  too. 

Yes,  I think  I was  quite  as  much  to  blame 
as  she  was.  These  things  are  not  done 
from  one  side  only.  But— I was  very 
much  in  love  with  her  at  last.  I’ll  say 
that  for  myself.  It’s  about  the  only 
thing  I can  say.” 

Philippa, closing  her  eyes  to  a fine  line, 
as  if  trying  to  see  the  affair  critically: 
“The  same  kind  of  love  that  you  feel — 
that  you  say  you  feel — for  me?” 

Camp : “ Well — ” He  stops,  and  then 
with  a burst:  “I  might  distinguish,  but 
I was  certainly  in  love  with  her.  It’s 
the  only  saving  grace  about  it.” 

Philippa,  as  before:  “But  you  didn’t 
respect  her?” 

Camp:  “I  loved  her.  There’s  no 
question  of  anything  else  in  it.” 

Philippa:  “There  is  with  a woman. 

Do  you  think  she  would  have  liked  to 
know  that  you  loved  her  without  respect- 
ing her?” 

Camp  : “ I don’t  believe  she  would  have 
minded.”  He  takes  out  his  handkerchief 
and  mops  his  forehead.  He  rises  and 
looks  out  of  the  window.  Then  he  comes 
back,  and  faces  her  standing.  She  re- 
mains seated,  playing  with  the  leaves  of 
the  book  half  open  on  the  table.  There 
is  a silence. 

Philippa  : “Is  she  living?” 

Camp:  “ Yes,  she’s  living.” 

Philippa : ‘ 4 Where  ?” 
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Camp:  “In  New  York.”  Philippa 
remains  with  downcast  eyes,  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  book  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  “But  she’s  married,  and  has  two 
or  three  children.  It’s  all  as  if  it  never 
had  been.  You  need  never  know  her — 
you  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  meet  her — ” 

Philippa , opening  her  eyes  and  look- 
ing up  at  him:  “Had  you  meant  to  tell 
me  about  your  engagement?” 

Camp , anxiously : “ Yes,  certainly — ” 

Philippa : “ When?” 

Camp:  “I  don’t  know.  I wished  to 
tell  you  at  once — ” 

Philippa  : “ Before  I told  you?” 

Camp:  “I  thought  it  would  do  any 
time.  I didn’t  see  it  very  seriously.  And 
then,  when  I found  how  seriously  you 
looked  at  it  in  your  own  case,  I couldn't 
— at  ouce.”  With  a deep  breath:  “I 
think  that’s  the  truth  of  the  matter.” 

Philippa:  “After  we  were  engaged, 
and  I couldn’t  break  with  you,  or  when 
we  were  married,  and  I couldn’t  help  my- 
self, you  meant  to  tell  me.” 

Camp  : “ Well—”  He  stops. 

Philippa  : “ And  if  I hadn’t  told  you 
till  then,  what  would  you  have  thought 
of  me?” 

Camp:  “ Thought  of  you ?” 

Philippa  : “Shouldn’t  you  have  blamed 
me?” 

Camp , after  a pause,  desperately : “ Yes ; 
I should  have  blamed  you.  But  in  my 
own  case,  I don’t  believe,  honestly,  that 
I thought  so  far  as  that.  My  hopes  were 
not  so  confident — ” 

Philippa , looking  down  again  as  be- 
fore: “When  I kissed  you,  I meant  to 
marry  you—” 

Camp:  “ Ah,  Philippa!” 

Philippa  : “I  only  wanted  to  go  away 
and  think.  If  you  had  come  after  me  to 
the  beach — ” 

Camp:  “I  didn’t  dare,  after  you  for- 
bade me.  If  I could  only  have  imagined — 
Surely  you  don’t  blame  me  for  that!” 

Philippa : “Oh,  no!  I don’t  blame 
you  for  anything.”  Jumping  to  her  feet, 
and  flinging  the  book  across  the  room: 
“That  is  all,  Mr.  Camp:  you  can  go,  now.” 

Camp:  “No,  now  I can't  go,  Miss 
Winton.”  He  has  risen,  too. 

Philippa:  “Then,  I will  go.”  She 
dashes  out  of  the  room,  but  almost  imme- 
diately returns.  “May  I ask  tvhy  you 
can’t  go,  when  I wish  you  to?” 

Camp:  “How  can  I go  when  you  are 
feeling  that  you  liave  been  unjust  to  me?” 


Philippa:  “/ unjust?  Hoiv  unjust?'’ 

Camp  ;*  “I  will  leave  you  to  say.  Or 
now,  if  you  like,  I will  go  away  without 
troubling  you  to  say,  for  I see  that  you 
have  the  feeling.” 

Philippa  : “ This  is  trifling.” 

Camp:  “Do  you  think  I am  trifling 
with  you?” 

Philippa:  “No.”  After  a moment: 
“ But  if  you  were  not  trifling,  you  would 
tell  me  how  you  think  I have  been  un- 
just to  you.” 

Camp : “ No,  you  know  I wouldn’t.  I 
couldn’t.”  They  stand  looking  at  each 
other  for  an  appreciable  time  before  Phi- 
lippa speaks. 

Philippa  : “ The  worst  thing  was  your 
confessing  you  might  not  have  told  me 
until  after  we  were  married.” 

Camp:  “There’s  something  worse  than 
that.  I would  have  very  gladly  never  told 
you.  I’m  not  proud  of  it.” 

Philippa:  “Oh,  don’t  think  you  can 
move  me  by  owning  the  truth!” 

Camp : “I  don’t.  I saw  that  the  truth 
didn’t  move  you  before.  But  I’m  not 
anxious  to  move  you.  I’m  not  on  trial 
now.” 

Philippa:  “I  am  not  on  trial,  either. 
Your  accusation  doesn’t  put  me  on  trial.” 

Camp : “ My  accusation?” 

Philippa:  “I  know  what  you  mean. 
That  I had  no  right  to  make  you  speak 
of  yourself.  But  I had.” 

Camp:  “Yes — in  a certain  case.” 

Philippa:  “ I should  despise  myself  if 
I pretended  not  to  know  what  you  mean. 
You  mean  that  if  I didn’t  intend  to  for- 
give you,  no  matter  what  you  said,  I had 
no  right  to  make  you  speak.  Is  that  what 
you  mean?”  Camp  makes  as  if  to  speak, 
but  does  not  speak.  “I  know  that  you 
could  say  I had  encouraged  you,  and  that 
when  I began  to  feel  myself  caring  for 
you,  I ought  to  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  person  you  were.  But  how 
could  I do  that?  Of  course  you  will  say 
that  you  couldn’t  tell  me  at  the  start — ” 

Camp  : “I  don’t  know  that  I shall  say 
that — or  anything.  My  trial’s  over.  I’ve 
been  condemned  and  executed.” 

Philippa:  “ Who  condemned  you?” 

Camp  : “ You  told  me  I might  go.” 

Philippa:  “And  you  didn’t  go.  So 
it’s  the  same  as  if  you  hadn’t  been  con- 
demned.” She  waits  a moment  as  if  fbr 
him  to  answer.  “Then  if  everything  is 
at  an  end,  and  you  have  no  more  to  say,  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  continue  the 
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conversation.’'  She  goes  out,  but  comes 
back  at  once.  “I  suppose  you  will  think 
that  I got  you  down  here  to  trap  you, 
and  humiliate  you,  and  then  cast  you  off.” 

Camp:  “I  might  be  base  enough  to 
think  that,  but  not  base  enough  to  think 
it  of  you,  Philippa.” 

Philippa  : “ Oh  ! And  you  think  that 
my  telling  you  of  my  own  engagement 
was  simply  a ruse  to  get  you  to  tell  me 
of  yours?” 

Camp:  44  I don't  think  even  that.” 

Philippa:  “You  know  that  I never 
dreamed  of  asking  you  anything  about 
yourself;  and  I went  down  to  the  beach 
admiring  your  magnanimity,  and  all  at 
once  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  had  some 
good  reason  for  it..  I dare  say  you  blame 
me  for  suspecting  you,  although  you  were 
guilty.” 

Camp : 44  I’ve  told  you  I don’t  blame 
you  for  anything.” 

Philippa : 44  It’s  all  very  well  to  say 
that.”  She  stops,  with  a dazed  air.  “I 
know  what  makes  you  despise  me.  It 
was  my  kissing  you.” 

Camp : “ Philippa,  will  you  believe  one 
thing  I say?  I hold  that  kiss  sacred.  It 
came  from  your  angelic  goodness  of  heart 
-from  your — ” 

Philippa:  “Oh,  it’s  too  late,  it’s  too 
late:  I suppose  you  think  I hurried  back 
to  make  sure  of  you,  because  I had  kissed 
you,  when — when  the  sight  of  you  would 
he  a perpetual  reminder  of  it.” 

Camp  : 4 4 My  imagination  doesn’t  rise 
to  such  heights  as  that.” 

Philippa:  “Then,  what  is  it  you  ac- 
cuse me  of?” 

Camp : “ Nothing.” 

Philippa , after  a moment : “ You — you 
are  very  generous.” 

Camp:  “Ah,  even  your  saying  that 
doesn't  make  me  believe  it;  and  I should 
like  very  much  to  go  away  believing 
something  to  my  credit.  Come,  Philip- 
pa! I told  you  the  worst  I know  about 
my  past.  I’ve  tried  to  be  honest,  and  I 
think  Pve  succeeded  pretty  well,  though 
it  isn't  easy  for  me.  I know  I've  made 
myself  thoroughly  detestable  in  the  at- 
tempt. I wish  you’d  say,  before  I go, 
that  you  think  I've  been  honest  with 
you.  Will  you?” 

Philippa  : “I  think  you’ve  been  hon- 
est.” 


Camp : “ Thank  you.  Before  I go  I 
wish  to  ask  you  something  else.  Do  you 
think  you're  been  honest?” 
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Philippa:  “I?” 

Camp:  “Oh,  you've  been  honest 
enough  with  me— terribly  honest.  You've 
told  me,  if  not  just  in  so  many  words,  that 
you  think  I meant  to  act  a base  and  cow- 
ardly part — ” 

Philippa:  “No — ” 

Camp : 4 4 You’ve  made  me  feel  that  you 
do.  And  you  have  made  me  feel  that 
there  must  be  something  very  squalid  in 
me  if  I could  flirt  with  a woman  and  be- 
come engaged  to  her  when  I didn't  re- 
spect her;  and  I haven’t  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  thinking  that  I broke  with 
her.  She  broke  with  me,  or  else  I should 
have  married  her.” 

Philippa  : “I  don’t  think  that  is  bad.” 
Camp:  “Ah,  now  you  are  beginning 
to  be  honest— honest  with  yourself;  and 
that's  what  I wished  you  to  be.  Tm  not 
worth  your  honesty,  but  you  are.  And 
now,  tell  me!  Don’t  you  think  that  to 
insist  upon  our  having  lived  up  to  each 
other’s  ideals  before  we  knew  each  other 
would  be  something  a little  unreal,  a lit- 
tle factitious,  a little  affect — ” 

Philippa : 4 4 Mr.  Camp !” 

Camp:  “Oh,  I’ve  had  glimpses,  vi- 
sions, during  this  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
of  possibilities  of  character  — conduct — 
that  I never  dreamt  of  before.  I've  im- 
agined going  through  life  worthily,  be- 
cause you  wished  it.  My  ideals  have 
been  lower  than  yours;  I'm  ashamed  of 
it,  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  I like  to  look  up  to 
you.  But  don’t  you  think  that  for  you 
to  demand  that  they  should  have  been 
the  same  before  I had  your  example, 
would  be  something  you  fancied  you 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  felt  you  ought 
to  do— would  be  a bit  of  pose?” 

Philippa:  “Pose!  Now,  now  I see 
that  you  do  despise  me,  and  that  you 
have,  all  along!  But  you  know  that  I 
abhor  pose  more  than  anything,  and  that 
rather — rather  than  have  you  believe  I 
was  capable  of  it,  I would  have  you  think 
I had  never  cared  at  all  for  your — being 
engaged  before!”  Then,  with  a start, 
realizing  what  she  has  said,  “That  is,  I 
don’t  mean — I mean — I mean — ” 

Camp : “I  know  what  you  mean,  Phi- 
lippa; and  don’t  be  afraid  that  I shall 
presume  upon  what  you’ve  merely  said. 

I’m  going,  now;  I won’t  trouble  you  any 
longer,  but  I shall  always  remember  just 
how  you  looked,  standing  there  by  that 
table,  with  your  head  down,  and  your 
hand  hanging  at  your  side,  and  I shall 
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wish — I shall  wish — I had  asked  you  to 
let  me  take  your  hand!”  Without  lift- 
ing her  head,  she  puts  her  hand  out  to 
him.  “Ah!  Thank — Philippa — Philip- 
pa, may  I kiss — your  hand?” 

Philippa,  faintly:  “Yes.” 

Camp , stooping  at  her  side,  and  lifting 
her  hand  to  his  lips:  4 4 Good-by,  Philip- 
pa.” He  offers  to  release  her  hand,  but 
she  clings  mechanically  to  his. 

Philippa  : “I  have  made  you  say  you 
were  ashamed—” 

Camp:  “You've  made  me  tell  the 
truth.” 

Philippa  : “ The  worst?” 

Camp:  “I  can’t  think  of  anything 
worse.” 

Philippa  : “ Thank  you.  I only  wish- 
ed to  know  the  worst.  And  you’re  not 
going  away  hating  me?” 

Camp:  “No;  loving  you  more  than 
ever !” 

Philippa , with  her  face  turned  to  him, 
and  her  eyes  averted  : “ Why — what  are 
you— going  for?” 

Camp:  “Philippa!”  He.  throws  his 
arms  about  her,  and  clasps  her  to  him. 
She  suddenly  frees  herself. 

Philippa  : “I  left  my  parasol ! I left 
it  on  the  beach.  And  my  handkerchief.” 

Camp : “Was  it  tied  on  the  point  of  it?” 

Philippa  : “I  tied  it  on,  going  down.” 

Camp  : “ Oh  !”  He  offers  to  seize  her 
in  his  arms  again,  but  she  escapes  to  the 
door,  which  she  opens. 

Philippa , calling  up  the  stairs : “ Aunt 
Elizabeth!  Uncle  Fred!”  They  are  heard 
instantly  descending  the  stairs,  and  they 
appear  at  the  door  with  surprising  prompt- 
ness. 

X. 

MRS.  WINTON,  WINTON,  PHILIPPA,  CAMP. 

Mrs.  Winton  : “Well,  Philippa?” 

Camp:  “ Oh,  nothing!  Philippa  left 


her  parasol  on  the  beach,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  look  for  it.” 

Philippa:  “I  thought  I would  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Camp— Leonard— will  stay 
to  dinner.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “Oh,  I’m  so  glad — ” 

Camp  : “ Yes,  we’ll  be  back  before  din- 
ner.” 

Mrs.  Winton : “ Don’t  hurry !” 

Winton,  to  Philippa:  “ You  don’t  look 
as  if  you  were  very  anxious  about  your 
parasol,  Philippa.” 

Philippa , dropping  her  eyes:  “ Oh  no. 
It’s  the  handkerchief  on  it.” 

Mrs . Winton,  to  Camp : “ Then  it  wasn't 
the  four-masted  schooner,  after  all?” 

Camp:  “Why,  not  altogether.  But 
we  can’t  say,  you  see,  till  we’ve  found 
the  parasol.” 

Mrs . Winton  : “Oh,  you're  waiting  for 
that.  Well,  you  can’t  be  too  cautious.” 

Camp:  “No,  but  as  soon  as  we  find 
it,  we’ll  wave  it  over  the  top  of  the  bank. 
That  is,  Philippa  will.”  He  looks  round. 
“But  where  is  Philippa?”  She  has,  in 
fact,  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Winton,  going  to  the  window: 
“She’s  running  down  toward  the  beach. 
Hadn't  you  better  follow  her  this  time,  Mr. 
Camp?”  She  turns  to  find  that  Camp  has 
vanished  too,  and  that  she  is  alone  with 
her  husband. 

XI. 

MRS.  WINTON.  WINTON. 

Winton:  “Well?” 

Mrs.  Winton:  “Well,  that's  over.” 

Winton  : 44  Did  we  find  it  so?” 

Mrs.  Winton  : 44  At  any  rate,  you  can 
see  that  it's  a thorough  reconciliation.” 

Winton:  “Yes,  it’s  evidently  a recon- 
ciliation.” After  a moment:  “I’m  not 
sure  it’s  a solution.” 

Mrs.  Winton  : “If  we  can’t  have  solu- 
tions, wre’d  better  have  reconciliations.  '' 
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THE  SMOOTHING  OF  THE  HAND* 


ST.  MARTIN  S CROSS. 

From  a Photograph  hy  Valentine  and 
Son*,  Dundee 


£€  LAD  am  I that 

wherever  and 

Nature  weaving 
sic.  But  some  of 

learned  otherwise 

when  I saw  Sheu- 
mas  Mclan  dead 
upon  the  heather. 

, speak  was  the 

ST  MARTINS  CROSS.  SOI1  of  Ian  Mdan 

From  a PhoUjgraph  ny  Valentine  and 

Son*,  Dnndae  All  tnalee,  but  Was 

known  through- 
out the  home  straths  and  the  countries 
beyond  as  Sheumas  Dhu,  Black  James, 
or,  to  render  the  subtler  meaning  implied 
in  this  instance,  James  the  Dark  One.  I 
had  wondered  occasionally  at  the  desig- 
nation, because  Sheumas,  if  not  exactly 
fair,  was  certainly  not  dark.  But  the 
name  was  given  to  him,  as  I learned  later, 
because,  as  commonly  rumored,  he  knew 
that  which  he  should  not  have  known. 

I had  been  spending  some  weeks  with 
Alasdair  Mclan  and  his  wife  Silis  (who 
was  my  foster-sister),  at  their  farm  of  Ar- 
docli,  high  in  a remote  hill  country.  One 
night  we  were  sitting  before  the  peats,  lis- 
tening to  the  wind  crying  amid  the  cor- 
ries,  though,  ominously  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
there  was  not  a breath  in  the  rowan-tree 
that  grew  in  the  sun's- way  by  the  house. 
Silis  had  been  singing,  but  silence  had 
-come  upon  us.  In  the  warm  glow  from 
the  fire  we  saw  each  others’  faces.  There 
the  silence  lay,  strangely  still  and  beauti- 

* The  first  piece  in  this  selection  of  short  tales 
and  episodes  is  not  Hebridean,  but  belongs  to  Ar- 
gyll. Its  localization,  however,  is  accidental  and 
non-essential,  and  it  might  as  well  have  been  set  by 
the  Waters  of  Uist  as  bv  the  Hills  of  Arroclmr. 
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ful,  as  snow  in  moonlight.  Silis’s  song 
was  one  of  the  Dana  Spioradail , known 
in  Gaelic  as  the  Rune  of  the  Looms.  I 
cannot  recall  it,  nor  have  I ever  heard  or 
in  any  way  encountered  it  again. 

It  had  a lovely  refrain,  I know  not 
whether  its  own  or  added  by  Silis.  I have 
heard  her  chant  it  to  other  runes  and 
songs.  Now,  when  too  late,  my  regret  is 
deep  that  I did  not  take  from  her  lips 
more  of  those  sorrowful  strange  songs  or 
chants,  with  their  ancient  Celtic  melodies, 
so  full  of  haunting  sweet  melancholy, 
which  she  loved  so  well.  It  was  with 
this  refrain  that,  after  a long  stillness,  she 
startled  us  that  October  night.  I remem- 
ber the  sudden  light  in  the  eyes  of  Alas- 
dair Mclan,  and  the  beat  at  my  heart, 
when,  like  rain  in  a wood,  her  voice  fell 
unawares  upon  us  out  of  the  silence: 

Oh!  oh!  ohrone , arone!  Oh!  oh!  mo  ghraulh , 
mo  chridlie! 

Oh!  oh!  mo  ghraidh , mo  chndhe!  * 

The  wail,  and  the  sudden  break  in  the 
second  line,  had  always  upon  me  an  effect 
of  inexpressible  pathos.  Often  that  sad 
wind-song  has  been  in  my  ears,  when  I 
have  been  thinking  of  many  things  that 
are  passed  and  are  passing. 

I know  not  what  made  Silis  so  abruptly 
begin  to  sing,  and  with  that  wailing  coup- 
let only,  or  why  she  lapsed  at  once  into 
silence  again.  Indeed,  my  remembrance 
of  the  incident  at  all  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  shortly  after  Silis  had 
turned  her  face  to  the  peats  again,  a knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  then  Sheumas  Dhu 
entered. 

“ Why  do  you  sing  that  lament,  Silis, 
sister  of  my  father?”  he  asked,  after  he 
had  seated  himself  beside  me,  and  spread 
his  thin  hands  against  the  peat  glow,  so 
that  the  flame  seemed  to  enter  within  the 
flesh. 

Silis  turned  to  her  nephew,  and  looked 
at  him,  as  I thought,  question  ingly.  But 
she  did  not  speak.  He,  too,  said  nothing 
more,  either  forgetful  of  his  question,  or 
content  with  what  he  had  learned  or  failed 
to  learn  through  her  silence. 

The  wind  had  come  down  from  the 
corries  before  Sheumas  rose  to  go.  He 
said  he  was  not  returning  to  Alltnalee, 

* Pronounce  mogh-r&y,  mogh-r6e  (my  heart's  de- 
light: lit.,  my  dear  one,  my  heart). 
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but  was  going  upon  the  hill,  for  a big 
herd  of  deer  had  come  over  the  ridge  of 
Mel-Mor.  Sheumas,  though  skilled  in 
all  hill  and  forest  craft,  was  not  a sure 
shot,  as  was  his  kinsman  and  my  host, 
Alasdair  Mclan. 

“You  will  need  help,”  I remember 
Alasdair  Ardoch  saying,  mockingly,  add- 
ing, “ Co  dhiubh  is  fhearr  let  inise  thoir 
8ealladh  na  faileadh  dhiubhf”— that  is 
to  say,  Whether  would  you  rather  me  to 
deprive  them  of  sight  or  smell? 

This  is  a familiar  saying  among  the  old 
sportsmen  in  my  country,  where  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a few  favored  individuals  have 
the  power  to  deprive  deer  of  either  sight 
or  smell,  as  the  occasion  suggests. 

“ Dhuit  ciar  nan  cam  l— the  gloom  of 
the  rocks  be  upon  you  1”  replied  Sheumas, 
sullenly;  “ mayhap  the  hour  is  come 
when  the  red  stag  will  sniff  at  my  nos- 
trils.” 

With  that  dark  saying  he  went.  None 
of  us  saw  him  again  alive. 

Was  it  a prophecy?  I have  often  won- 
dered. Or  had  he  any  vague  premoni- 
tion ? 

It  was  three  days  after  this,  and  short- 
ly after  sunrise,  that,  on  crossing  the  south 
slope  of  Mel-Mor  with  Alasdair  Ardoch, 
we  came  suddenly  upon  the  body  of  Sheu- 
mas, half  submerged  in  a purple  billow  of 
heather.  It  did  not,  at  the  moment,  occur 
to  me  that  he  was  dead.  I had  not  known 
that  his  prolonged  absence  had  been  noted, 
or  that  he  had  been  searched  for.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  must  have  died  imme- 
diately before  our  approach,  for  his  limbs 
were  still  loose,  and  he  lay  as  a sleeper 
lies. 

Alasdair  kneeled  and  raised  his  kins- 
man’s head.  When  it  lay  upon  the  pur- 
ple tussock,  the  warmth  and  glow  from 
the  sunlit  ling  gave  a fugitive  deceptive 
light  to  the  pale  face.  I know  not  wheth- 
er the  sun  can  have  any  chemic  action 
upon  the  dead.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a dream  rose  to  the  face  of  Sheumas,  like 
one  of  those  submarine  flowers  that  are 
said  to  rise  at  times  and  be  visible  for  a 
moment  in  the  hollow  of  a wave.  The 
dream,  the  light,  waned;  and  there  was  a 
great  stillness  and  white  peace  where  the 
trouble  had  been.  “It  is  the  Smoothing 
of  the  Hand,”  said  Alasdair  Mclan,  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

Often  I had  heard  this  lovely  phrase  in 
the  Western  Isles,  but  always  as  applied 
to  sleep.  When  a fretful  child  suddenly 


falls  into  quietude  and  deep  slumber,  an 
isles-woman  will  say  that  it  is  because  of 
the  Smoothing  of  the  Hand.  It  is  always 
a profound  sleep,  and  there  are  some  who 
hold  it  almost  as  a sacred  thing,  and 
never  to  be  disturbed. 

So,  thinking  only  of  this,  I whispered 
to  my  friend  to  come  away;  that  Sheu- 
mas was  dead  weary  with  hunting  upon 
the  hills;  that  he  would  awake  in  due 
time. 

Mclan  looked  at  me,  hesitated,  and  said 
nothing.  I saw  him  glance  around.  A 
few  yards  away,  beside  a great  bowlder  in 
the  heather,  a small  rowan  stood,  flicker- 
ing its  featherlike  shadows  across  the 
white  wool  of  a ewe  resting  underneath. 
He  moved  thitherward  slowly,  plucked  a 
branch  heavy  with  scarlet  berries,  and 
then,  having  returned,  laid  it  across  the 
breast  of  his  kinsman. 

I knew  now  what  was  that  passing  of 
the  trouble  in  the  face  of  Sheumas  Dhu, 
what  that  sudden  light  was,  that  calming 
of  the  sea,  that  ineffable  quietude.  It  was 
the  Smoothing  of  the  Hand. 


THE  WHITE  FEVER. 

One  night,  before  the  peats,  I was  told 
this  thing  by  old  Cairstine  Macdonald,  in 
the  isle  of  Benbecula.  It  is  in  her  words 
that  I give  it: 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  that  my  boy 
Tormaid  died,  the  moon -daisies  were  as 
thick  as  a woven  shroud  over  the  place 
where  Giorsal,  the  daughter  of  Ian,  the 
son  of  Ian  MacLeod  of  Bailie  ’n  Bad  a- 
sgailich,  slept  night  and  day.* 

All  that  March  the  cormorants  scream- 
ed, famished.  There  were  few  fish  in  the 
sea,  and  no  kelp- weed  was  washed  up  by 
the  high  tides.  In  the  island  and  in  the  near 
isles,  ay,  and  far  north  through  the  main- 
land, the  blight  lay.  Many  sickened.  I 
knew  young  mothers  who  had  no  milk. 
There  are  green  mounds  in  Carnan  kirk- 
yard  that  will  be  telling  you  of  what  this 
meant.  Here  and  there  are  little  green 
mounds,  each  that  soft  and  round  you 
might  cuddle  it  in  your  arm  under  your 

* Bailie  ’ n Bad-a-sgaiHch  : the  Farm  of  the  Shad- 
owy Clump  of  Trees.  Cairstine , or  Cairistine , is  the 
Gaelic  for  Christina , as  Tormaid  is  for  Norman,  and 
Giorsal  for  Grace.  <4  The  quiet  havens  ” is  the  beau- 
tiful island  phrase  for  graves.  Here,  also,  a swift 
and  fatal  consumption  that  falls  upon  the  doomed 
is  called  “ The  White  Fever.’'  By  44  the  mainland,” 
Harris  and  the  Lewis  are  meant. 
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piaidte.  They  Civil  these  bit  graves  "the 

y:-i  : 

Was  that 

for  hiw  wfttfn- i*W weary  with 
the  sc.hv  &nd  drenched  to  ibosVin,  because 
$f  A pdo  iHiXt  life'  mates 

0 M arch  w i u c|& 
tor*  dowri  the  Mi5iehv; arid  leaped  out  it^tb 
ofref  the  Ou^diViUiiis,  and  caoie  west,  und 
lay  agaiftsf  oiir*  lioine^  syliere  the  peats 
we^  Sodderj  and . t hlerc*  Vtfafe'  little  food,  lh# 
minister  i«dd  In e that  my  .laddie  would  he 

itt  the  quiet  1 1 av ;be f i>i  e long.  This 
was  because  of  the  whim  fever  It  was . 
of  that  txiorsal • waned,  and  Went  out  like 
ft  ■ riim ^uulight*  ../  ‘^yyy?-?;: 
' T}|^  *cfcn /Vf  ‘ man  * years  M&  Weitty: 
Ti0  TWfe)  said  litUe  evvr.  lie  ate  ncahiqg 
iYlm^-.L  > veu  o!  the  next  to  nothing  we. 
b#d.  M Rights  iie  cculdtifi  stt^p  heo^sw 
of  thift  ccrngb.  Tl/^ypM^g  ^ 
him  awhile  I hoped  he  would  see  the 
Jinuuijfi;  and  that  if  he  did.  auid Hie  her 


the  quiet  place  yonder  May  he  then.  I 
though  -th#  Sji>fw w would  pr,  and  take 
its  ^fiadow  with  it 

' lie:'* ua.we  in  with  alJ  the 
whUrinesv  «*;f  his  uypid  body  in  his  face. 


His  Ihittrt  was  rut  of  its  shell*  and  mitre, 
tliO  r-icch t ofhirn* 

Tills  was  ii>  the  sedstfu  of  the  liHiJgmg 
of  tty#  dog's*  month; 

What  is  it.  Tonnaid  a*ghaohtch I 
.asked,  with  the.  sob  that.  m*s  in  my 
throat. 

**  Tit mhij  mo  chruiUeS''  he  muttered 
(my  hum  is  paiciied).  Then,  fe^llsig: 
the  .a.>kiyg;  in  my  ey>>,-  he  ^aid, '-“I  Jiivt* 

seeu  her  ° y;y  * ..yV'-  ; .*■;  ■.  y.;  y ‘ */v 

I kn^w  }*V  mea'-ftt  \UdhtsaL\y;;M^::h^t;  :•• 
^aVic.v\y'*JJnt'.  I p&j%/ nft.'tikih  i iito  thito  ; 
paints  of  my  h^rhk; 
done,  that  is  um  old  saying  »t  the  .isifesr 
• ‘ Tim^  &\\v  ®rv  h\  ilm  quiet  ii&tfens Mm?  ■'%' 
neitinsj-  the  wixul  twr  the  sea.’*  Jle  wi? 
so  v;e:ifc  he  could;  not  lie  down  in  the  bed- ' 

He  wiis  in  t bo  lag  chair  before  the  peats, 
with  I os  !Vet.:o«  a clour, 

ffteii  the  wind  was  still  I read  hrrn 
-fee  Word . A 1 title  \yarm  mi t k was  ail 
ho  would  lake  I moil  hoar  the  blood 

1 •?  A ft'  i hrirlht  • C^:o:t .{tut,' ' *■•(  ?U  sltoU  — 

uftoa  ox-fl  i ^erangei^rtit 

hota  <my  sli(x:!».  Tie.  nji:»n6  the. 

a.M.injli  boKMlu*  Ifub  ef  Jnlv  ti  ii.r  UVdi  of  ^ugu^t. 

-l/k>A  cnjihanHi  nun  cun,  sr,  cwlhjti  i\<  tl  \>  ;.upp£>S0<t 
i.j  bo  bvt-  hot w?i  U v»;>s  the  nt<et  wjoo’Io;^  month  in 

i.U.ts,  Th»-  mv.oI  * ha*'.  iK-cvi  hr, -.v, , ^ fh,-  ^nu; 

givea  ^ •'>■»>(.. ir. ;i  n,h.  mu,  which  ihu  \iu u\?,k$ 

urh  noTitoi  whnD  Uiilril 
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in  his  lungs  sobbing  like  the  ebb-tide  in 
the  sea-weed.  This  was  the  thing  that 
he  said  to  me : 

“ She  came  to  me,  like  a gray  mist,  be- 
yond the  dike  of  the  green  place,  near  the 
road.  The  face  of  her  was  gray  as  a gray 
dawn,  but  the  voice  was  hers,  though  I 
heard  it  under  a wave,  so  dull  and  far 
was  it.  And  these  are  her  words  to  me, 
and  mine  to  her— and  the  first  speaking 
was  mine,  for  the  silence  wore  me: 

Am  bheil  thu*  falbli, 

0 mo  ghraidh? 

B'idh  mi  falbli, 

Muimean ! 

C’uin  a thilleas  tu, 

0 mo  ghraidh? 

Cha  till  mi  an  rathad  so  ; 

Tha  ant  ait  e cumhann — 

0 muirneau,  muimean  f 

B'idh  mi  falbli  an  drugh 

Am  tigh  Pharais , 

Muimean  ! 

Seol  dhomh  an  rathad, 

Mo  ghraidh  ! 

Thig  an  so , Muimeanmo, 

Thig  an  sol 

Are  you  going, 

My  dear  one? 

Yea , now  I am  going , 

Dearest. 

When  will  you  come  again, 

My  dear  one? 

I will  not  return  this  way  ; 

The  place  is  narrow — 

0 my  darling  ! 

1 will  be  going  to  Paradise , 

Dear , my  dear  one! 

Show  me  the  way, 

Heart  of  my  heart ! 

Come  hither , dearest , come  hither. 
Come  with  me! 

And  then  I saw  that  it  was  a mist,  and  that 
I was  alone.  But  now  this  night  it  is  that 
I feel  the  breath  on  the  soles  of  my  feet.” 

And  with  that  I knew  there  was  no 
hope.  “Ma  tha  sin  an  dan  / ....  if  that 
be  ordained,”  was  all  that  rose  to  my  lips. 
It  was  that  night  he  died.  I fell  asleep 
in  the  second  hour.  When  I woke  in  the 
gray  dawn,  his  face  was  grayer  than  that 
and  more  cold. 


FROM  IONA. 

THE  SEA-WITCH  OF  EAHHAID. 

One  day  this  summer  I sailed  with 
Phadruic  Macrae  and  Ivor  McLean,  boat- 
men of  Iona,  along  the  southwestern 
reach  of  the  Ross  of  Mull. 


The  whole  coast  of  the  Ross  is  inde- 
scribably wild  and  desolate.  From  Feena- 
fort  (Fhionn-phort),  opposite  Balliemore 
of  Icolmkill,  to  the  hamlet  of  Earraid 
Light- house,  it  were  hardly  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  whole  tract  is  uninhabit- 
ed by  man  and  unenlivened  by  any  green 
thing.  It  is  the  haunt  of  the  cormorant 
and  the  seal. 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  this  region 
can  realize  its  barrenness.  Its  one  beauty 
is  the  faint  bloom  which  lies  upon  it  in 
the  sunlight — a bloom  which  becomes  as 
the  glow  of  an  inner  flame  when  the  sun 
westers  without  cloud  or  mist.  This  is 
from  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  granite,  of 
which  all  that  wilderness  is  wrought. 

It  is  a land  tortured  by  the  sea, 
scourged  by  the  sea  wind.  A myriad 
lochs,  fiords,  inlets,  passages,  serrate  its 
broken  frontiers.  Innumerable  islets  and 
reefs,  fanged  like  ravenous  wolves,  senti- 
nel every  shallow,  lurk  in  every  strait. 
He  must  be  a skilled  boatman  who  would 
take  the  Sound  of  Earraid  and  penetrate 
the  reaches  of  the  Ross. 

There  are  many  days  in  the  months  of 
peace,  as  the  islanders  call  the  period 
from  Easter  till  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  Earraid  and  the  rest  of  Ross  seem 
under  a spell.  It  is  the  spell  of  beauty. 
Then  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun  is 
upon  the  tumbled  masses  and  precipitous 
shelves  and  ledges,  ruddy  petals  or  leaves 
of  that  vast  Flower  of  Granite.  Across  it 
the  cloud  shadows  trail  their  purple  elon- 
gations, their  scythe -sweep  curves,  and 
abrupt  evan  ishing  floodings  of  warm  dusk. 
From  wet  bowlder  to  bowlder,  from  crag 
to  shelly  crag,  from  fissure  to  fissure, 
the  sea  ceaselessly  weaves  a girdle  of 
foam.  When  the  wide  luminous  stretch 
of  waters  beyond — green  near  the  land, 
and  further  out  all  of  a living  blue,  inter- 
spersed with  wide  alleys  of  amethyst — is 
white  with  the  sea-horses,  there  is  such  a 
laughter  of  surge  and  splash  all  the  way 
from  Slugan-dubh  to  the  Rudha-nam- 
Maol-Mora,  or  to  the  tide-swept  promon- 
tory of  the  Sgeireig-a’-Bhochdaidh,  that, 
looking  inland,  one  sees  through  a rain- 
bow-shimmering veil  of  ever-flying  spray. 

But  the  sun  spell  is  even  more  fugitive 
upon  the  face  of  this  wild  land  than  the 
spell  of  beauty  upon  a woman.  So  runs 
one  of  our  proverbs:  as  the  falling  of  the 
wave,  as  the  fading  of  the  leaf,  so  is  the 
beauty  of  a woman,  unless  — ah,  that 
unless , and  the  indiscoverable  fount  of 
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•it»V  U von*  .net 

• ' f tojiir&V : W S*.u>-|; t*Vfca*.r ,♦  .;.  * 


:;.l|4eox  •£*,  iiVv^rr?  '^rV  ' 

.irJ  i ..w»  « .,  ijfo  “•  -(;i  ; '<•■!  1 • •'  •♦•  **' 

drkatrt^  ami  the  Land  of  the  Rainbow 
that  1<  riio  er  reached,  and  the  green  soa* 

door*  of  Tir  -ivh  -thorny.  that  open  now  no  and  fV* i o.  Kbe  has  two  familiar*  in  the 
rrmn-  t»>  any  wamiovHnj:'  wave:  form  of  m .«U,  one  hiaek  as  the  irrave,  and 

It  w&S  frftry*  J.vor  MeLeao.o'n  <t»ai  di*r4  other Avhihy  as  :lhft  shroud  iliat  lVin 
.{  heard’  i he  strange  tale  of  his  kinsman  the  grave;  am!  these  o;>mHi<mv<  upset,  a. 
Murdoch  the  hue  of  * Tim  Ninth  \Vnn:* ' . bo* !,,•  if  the  sailor  laughs  at  the  msge- 
'and  from  "him  also,  though  at  another  eai jjirieli's  «ongy 

Imyrih^i  while -hghl  episode  of  the  jA‘s  “ A pt&*rimiied  ope  of  those  >ea  is.  more 
Mvul  of  the  Birds,  - ’ U ' wr-is  FliRdrUiCy  ihun-u  VuOKhiKt  yem^  a*rm  %v i tK  his  her 

however,  who  told  me  of  the  Sea  wo tcJ i ring-  -draw h and  ft  into  Um  boat : 

of  Earmhl:  but  the  other  seal  tore  $*l  the  net  so  s. • v - 

u Yes/'  Up  sftuh  "v|  h^ar'd  of  the  witkJlA  K&id > umi  yjmws  Over  the 

ntxfjt  rach  (tin*  ^r.i  «v-^’«{.  M.ei'bdpu\  or  bowtj  that  it  u- rcMfekr  iie  net  would 
wat er-horsm  'hut  I have  never  nwfi  it  long avail.  The  man  heard  them  crying- 
wiih  the^yes:  Sty  father  and  my  hmiher  a in!  and  then  JaVkin#  low  and 

knew  ol  d.  Rut  this  tiling  I know'  and  irddtmog,  like  women  hi  n .fmr/y  ' hi 

that  Vs  vvbut  Wf* i-ull  tincniUeacQi  his  fear  he  nasi,  the  nets  adrift,  all  but  $ 

uhesiryno*' vvainv  \viieh! . *'' t\w  cvuVifich*  small/  fcoftimi  that  was  eau^lit  in  the 
imodyomum  the  m ha i j/A dm nu*:whhra' ",  thwarts.  Afterwards,  in  .ibis  portion,  he 
(ihc  niermskh’,  41  who  mrous  no  harm  fou ml  a I ress  of  wannan  sintir.  And  that 

’May  she.  hear  my  sa'vmg  it  £ The  nail-  is  jiM  so-:  to  lb**.  snmes  I we'd.  Said 

liuolt  is  old  and  clad  in  weeds;  but  IfM  "'dim  grandson  of  this  man,  TAmais 
voice  is  young,  and  she  always  sits  soMeNair..  is  still  living,  a shepherd  oil  . 
lien  i lu  light  «s- m the  eves  of  ihe  he’'  ..  Eilean.  • Cumhaiii,  hryomi  I jui^h  in  !h*i; 

1 1 1 .hter:  SI c/i  to  iinii  yovnij^  ftlso,  . Pairnburcc 


SI t/i  seems  to  hen  yomig  also, 


y<‘ny>  jgn.  m 


TTTE  HKRDHKAN-,  3T4JTFA  ii- 
fro9i  4 |;bot'j£n«ph  .fry  *<ld' 


be  sorrier  for  wTi at- is.. Irrevocably  lo^thau  most  feuo*  tfi*\  e radl e for  rji v Highland 
ey&r  a nation  mourned  foru  lapsed  itomih-  nurse  had  tne  fkeulty,  and  I 'imve  the 
for/.  It  is  a bitter  cruel  thing  thui  stem*  - memory  of  more  than  one  of  her  trances, 
gers  must  rnJ»y.i lie  hearts  ami ' brains,. its:  But  now  I am  writing  ulmnfc  Jorm, 
well  the  ponr  fortunes,. of  t he  n kmlu-  though  that,  jfc  hut  :i  " Mnuinrr  isle  ’ for 
taineers .find  islanders.  But  in  doing  then'  urn,  who  am  more -long  tunc  familiar  with 
best  ith  thrnsi  h'rlf.in  I » fo . OtdtK*  speech.  Urn  w ihior  ,iU*l  rcmoirr  ilci.mh^ 

Celtic  thoughl,  into  the  sea  iimy  are  Tht-re  te  uii  oid  iton  on  ijte  islaiul. 
working  a Mnv  hurt  for  iluameK.^  Und  mUncd  Onibhiifh  ( 0;n  id  i Mecan  bur  * ft 
tliey  §hajl  hiiricnf  it)  the  day  of  adversity:,  vn>s  Ivor  McLean. . mv  boatman  frimnl. 

, ' * . ■ w \u,  took  in*'  to  lorn.  Tie  i&  a ilsie  old 

’.*■  J *5it.  of.Mny  WvS/i/vJ/^,  tli;C  fVhc  «»!  y ; * -*7  ••».:£ 

*>fi  ’{ Hhnt  Oriubrm);  ThW  the  *.  A>  ihcre  are  *ys£nd  ’Miidirtimvs  on  hifhs I W*-$ 

phrus**  '*n  fifi'rtli} flip n gv  tfnwn  W.e  v tfi.it  the  <)W  man  I idTiita-  f«»  i>  vc.t  >o  nnmH- 


no 


monxhlv  $umzi$E. 


Callaohau  Point.  Lb.  saw  the  I wo  seals.  For  we  of  the  passing  race  see  this'  thiifg 
and  teard,  though  he  did  mvt  see.  Ura  thM  id  a day  to  romr  the  sheep-runs  shall 
caHU^b.  that  which  I tell  you, 

ChrisfcV  before  me,  ik  a l rue  tbuige.! 


tut  eioirr. 

The  ' ersmn or  second-sight,  is  com- 
moner in  Ihe  Western  Isles  than  in  Die 
H ighf  au&ky novy  at  leust,  when  ^11  things 


nut  i>o  i ri  ( be  i«Ti^ oirJ^* y ■ v V 
— i-ii'  wesoedu*  n;rvs:s  moemg  coni  iy  and. 
there  will  be  lack,  item,  not  of  <Ler  and 
ot  «he.cp,  lUJL  of  hunters  and  shcnlwaaj*: 


What  •follows  3-s  rmfc  is  memento  ..of 

vvlmt  WilS'  told  i>YSv  ;lix^r^.ife'UWifViAr . 'L:>  -•« 


v_  , _ | . 

sacred  iitjl ml tytB e race;  U^m ; : >*'f  Iona,  if  I nv*r«*  write. 

' 1 a ’nngentig  itvit  -ta]  ft  jf  yrt^t^dxt^hopi|T  d\?on t wli^i 

.>f]0e|tfert^y ' jifid  rUek/ Aniiifdi  : it.  would  be  a roi- 

ttt  by  the  g&htjr  and  mocked  i»v  tie*  vui  . i.Ut)*>  :?ud  not  a f*Hv  pagvs  I shoiihl  via/d 
ga»*.  One  <lay  ivilf  como  when  men  will  The  " sight  U&&  been  a ecuht.v  to  me  al- 


Go  gle 


vm  8T  OF  IONA— TTU:  SIGHT. 


.HikD.tTfCiu^  “ ii* >ivv  "it  little;  with  yours,  lo  s^o  1m  ‘wife  staring*  into  the  Hiadow  in 
H-rimp*.  U*v  Ins  iiead  is  white  us  the  crest  the  ingle.  He  thought  she  was  brooding 
nf  a wave,  lie  is  one  of  the  very  few  over  the  ha rrat  vvornh  t Via t had  been  her 
frmians,  pertuips-  of  the  t#6  dr  three  at  life- long  mid  novv  in  her  old  age 

mo*y  stfao  do  not  speak  any  English , had  becnmis  a strange  and  gtm wing  grief, 
" Xo."  he  told  me,  'Mae  .had  nevyrh&d  and. so  he  turned  his  ga^e  upon  the.  red 
f <e  sigh t hiinseit.  Ivor  Wio  wrong  in’.  again 
V^ying  lhat  he  hud/J.  , -vp^v  But 

Thrs,..  I iiiiagifte,.  vr**s  thft-xiol-?':-  wf  yog  going?), 

that  tirade  i^licrew^  hrihe  Osft  m ^U  y fS^r  bhsltomd  ‘looked  Op,  hut  saw.  uo 
.•foiMsdiy  intimate and  spumed  mutters:  A mm  in  the  -room  heMde  flietuMd 
for.  rYotrt  what  Ivor  told  me,  I am  eon  4‘  Whut  has  conie  to  you?”  he  asked. 
v-iDoed  that  old  Nfa^arihor  was  intermit-  >;  W hut:  do  you  see'T' 
tenth*,  or  at  I i'ad  snore  than  once  . But  she  look  maiKdiee; 

ivr<t  hmmeif.  a seer.  44  C?».iwe  th nv  falhh  f1  bWhen  are 

Bit  he  iJrohted  that  fits  wife  had  M it  A you  going/)  ^he  asked.  with  the  same 
We  were  ted  on  an  old  upturned  • jst milted  voico  and  . frozen-  eyes.  And 
>k>at  >n  life  yock'y  liWXe  . promontory,  lhetit  once  again,  *k  CTnihe  thhj  thn  rith- 
whinin'  fo  olden  dnyv,  the  inmmmrable  ml  f’  <Wheu  will  you  come  -again  rh 
•had  who  wem  brought  to  the  sacred  soil  Ami  whh  thiit  *he  bowed  Lmr  ben?,  and 
y )./•<, .x  vretie;  .first . laid,  • For  h time  the  thi a backs,  of  the  hands  upon  her 
M;v  m tMsf ' slowly  about  this  and  kiieeA  were  wet  with'  falling  mars 
that  ; two,  ^hnjptly  ami  without  pro-  And  wr  the  . fourth  <4  ;.m  ho>a  she 
amble,  hr  t/rbVruo  fliis : would  say  nothing  except  r/n«;ir»t  ” Tha  fUi 

> <•  t Ansuna?  before  last,  Mary,  his  anikrnHn  <Lnnha;n;  tha  an  amhuittn 
;h  bud  >veen  a man  who  was  noi  on  ihe  Jomhanr : futir,  fuar;  vlomhain t lit  tin- 
island.  !jS  And. that  is  true,  by  St;  Marlin’s  hain  :'u  * ‘Deep-  *»Vrp  is  the  river;  cold 
Cnns"  inMHided.  and  deep  ; on  id  -<md  deep:). 

Tnev  were  •vitUug  before  the  (ire,  wlnun  * .Pronin,*  ••  ibi  uuu  ah. Ub’dim  ; f£W'.iiv 
aftei  :%>  lougsitawie,  Msti&rilftir  looked  up  fe<v*ari  ^ jmbdk’inn.: 
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And  the  man  she  saw,  added  Mac* 
arthur,  was  her  nephew,  Luthais,  in  Cape 
Breton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  who,  as  they 
learned  before  Easter,  was  drowned 
that  Christmas  - tide.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  mother’s  race,  and  had  been  the 
foster-child  of  Mary. 


CELTIC  RUNES. 

THE  RUNE  OP  THE  SEVEN  WTODS. 

It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  that  I first 
heard  in  the  Gaelic  both  of  the  follow- 
ing runes,  though  this  was  years  ago. 
Since  then  I have  heard  “The  Reading 
of  the  Spirit”  (with  slight  variations, 
twice  or  thrice,  and  fragmentarily  often- 
er).  So  recently  as  last  summer  I was 
told  it  almost  as  it  stands,  so  far  south 
and  inland— that  is,  for  the  West  High- 
lands— as  a hill  shealing  on  the  north  side 
of  Loch  Goil,  in  Argyll.  True,  the  man 
who  told  it  was  an  islesman  by  birth  and 
connections,  though  I doubt  if  he  had 
heard  it  in  the  west,  for  certain  Gaelic 
words  which  he  interpolated  in  his  narra- 
tive, given  as  recited  to  him  by  an  old 
woman  named  Macgibbon,  now  dead, 
were  those  not  of  a “deasach”  (West- 
Higlilander),  but  of  a “ tuatliach  ” (North- 
Highlander). 

But  as,  in  the  first  instance,  each  was 
linked  with  a narrative,  I give  both  with 
the  Skye  settiug. 

One  of  the  sea-bends  of  that  island — 
with  Rum,  the  grandest  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides— is  called  Loch  Staffin.  Often 
have  I lain  upon  the  lofty  basaltic  cliffs 
of  the  Kilt  Rock,  and  on  wild  days  lis- 
tened to  the  appalling  crash  and  roar  of 
the  seas  upon  the  narrow  bowlder-strewn 
shores  beneath,  and  to  the  screaming  of 
the  wind  up  the  gullies  and  ravines  which 
slice  these  precipices.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  days,  but  after  a great  storm,  and 
when  the  sun  was  unclouded,  though  the 
wind  still  came  with  a long  swaying  rush 
from  the  sea,  that  I heard  the  Rune  of  the 
Seven  Winds.  As  I lay  on  the  thyme 
and  short  ling,  with  a whistle  of  driven 
air  through  the  spires  of  the  heather 
about  me,  I felt  the  salt  against  my  face 
at  times,  and  often  the  spray  from  a sheer 
torrent  close  by,  blown  backward  by  the 
force  of  the  gale.  From  the  Kilt  Rock 
itself  came  a strange  flutelike,  or,  rather, 
oboe-sobbing  of  the  wind  as  it  struck 
against  and  raced  up  and  across  and  in 
and  out  the  ribbed  and  serrated  cliff. 


In  the  original  the  lines  were  occa- 
sionally rhymed,  and  in  a longer  and 
more  chantlike  measure;  but  I will  give 
the  shorter  version  here,  as  perhaps  more 
indicative  of  the  impression  conveyed  to 
the  Gaelic  Celt. 

The  first  four  winds  are  the  Gaoth 
tuath  (the  North  Wind),  Gaoth  ’n  ear 
(the  East  Wind),  Gaoth  deas  (the  South 
Wind),  and  Gaoth  'mar  (the  West  Wind). 
The  three  others  are  the  Breaths  of  the 
Grave,  of  the  Depths  of  the  Sea  (or  Ob- 
livion), and  of  the  Future. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  North  Wind  is 
alluded  to  as  the  breath  of  the  pole-star. 
A more  literal  rendering  of  the  original 
of  the  second  would  be, 

By  the  mid  drained  voice  on  the  summits , 

When  the  feet  of  the  dead  folk  are  knowing 
The  sound  of  its  flowing . 

This  is  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  Celtic 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  with  their 
feet  to  the  east.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Wind  of  the  Resurrection  will  come  from 
the  east,  and  so  the  righteous  dead  will  be 
awakened  by  its  breath  across  the  world. 
From  this  lias  come  the  tradition  that 
the  dead  know  whenever  the  east  wind 
blows,  and  that  in  this  way  tidings  reach 
them  of  the  two  worlds,  that  which  they 
have  left  and  that  beyond  the  grave,  or 
“ the  sleep.”  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  those  about  to 
die  soon  can  feel  “the  breath  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet.”  In  the  third  couplet  a 
little  expansion  would  again  be  more  ex- 
plicit, e.  g.: 

By  the  high  blithe  ay  on  the  rivers , 

On  the  straths  and  the  glens  and  the  jndchar , 
Where  the  lleat-star  moveth . 

The  machar  is  any  flat  (generally  a sandy, 
or  at  any  rate  sea-margining,  plain),  and 
the  Heat-star  is  supposed  to  be  the  source 
of  the  moist  south  or  southwest  wind. 
The  West  Wind,  again,  blows  from  the 
Land  of  Rainbows,  a poetic  isles-idiom  for 
the  seaward  west. 

i. 

By  the  Voice  in  the  conies 
When  the  Pole-star  breatheth : 

By  the  Voice  on  the  summits 
The  dead  feet  know: 

By  the  soft  wet  cry 

When  the  Heat-star  troubleth : 

By  the  plaining  and  moaning 
Of  the  Sigh  of  the  Rainbows : 
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Wert*  f h js  :U*  old  rytM  tb<*  tfcnth  Jim* 
woii Id  prol>>bl^  )i>  va  rnii,  .*$  W hose  7/io 
f//w  Uib  Bitn  ^rA  for: with  the  an- 

cient Cfcfe  1 hr  muv  wa*  feminine.  I 
rlc)  T4ot  tewAvv VmiI surmise  that  the  line 
'"  Th:t.t  One  m allusion  to  air 

old  Celtic  saving  that  at  the  hm  day  the 
Evil  One  will  he  ^emu^ed  o*?i  of  the 
world 

^ Rfthe  >\h).fc^  and  dfirki  wind^  ,k . : 

.'the  four  and  die  tiu^x  f)<At  are 


Br  the  foa*  whin*  ttfn&ji  <tf  ihe  Avuvhl. 

VCh*mf  father  the  sohica  Sim  is, 

W&p&f  Toother*  the  wheeling  Moon  i>>, 

O*  N vnli.  And  the  South  nrnl  Ute  Kn*t  and  the 
V\  *’  •■  .■■  r 

B*  dir  - fd/t r -gwi  of  the  um*M, 

,T»iM  4»t»  ,,  *V‘ 

Tt  at  jhtn:  h 

That  If 'v' 

yNj  ...  '<.•£ > • v • 


•A  or.,:V./,f ,...  ,.W  twtrhtitd  »*\fl  1*1, 
'!■  . .■-  /<•-.  $$  M,*m  ('t!'i/  ri'-t-V, 

f *i»  tf&u  'n^l^toihu)  xthil  wtf  ' 


'j^w  or  Tfrti  ukawxu  <sv  TiXK 

There  could  hardly  be  any  place  more 
ttpodotfe  than.  If)*  spot  tv  here  for  Lite  sec- 
ond of  lb  roe  hi  rues  1 heard  this  rime,  nr 
mlhcr  a more  oireuni^Uititial  and  anno- 
tated van  am. 

In;  Be| defid *1*1'  of  h<*t  year  I <\hs  ferried 
across  the  Bound,  of  Koerera  by  an  old 
ho.ilmaii  a lio  was  proud  of  three  tilings 
-that  h**  had  known  o!'d  Dr,  Nonna  a 

.Mach>od.  t fbh  Wysides 

' '■  Dr;  Dhoaldv  wovtby  nuxu/1  and  other 
MVroleod*  known,  to  this  im  worthy  mem- 
her  of-/  vNlity  r Xj£tfd  ; lb  ate  li  e tiad  \$OHtY 
ami  sitfikeh  jmipta  ^itli  Mr 
aud  lhatlie  kti&w.  ^r^l^or  Blayki<y  ^hd 
had  heav'd  him  sing  " Fear  -a*hbaU 

Tlfat  afi.enmon.f  w^ni  with  li'.j: jV*<-..oh 
a peasant  farmer  h ear  the  shuM*  end,  of 


• B'; • .$*•:  ‘Vfcffe  «*f  ;ihe  XIoHVm* 

)>  {lie  Wive  »l  ihe  flridtat 

Vk  tiny;  t immsxs-v  V • • 

fw  l'.>  V»U*v  of.  Chtv  • 

lW  >»j v !?*♦  it  wot  iv  yet : 

h*.  *m'  diir'k  ^ M*  of  the  wortii; 

..h  M.f.uh  rn  ti". 

Tm  rht\:.'\U  fr^.jn  du‘  «jf|  d».J.  nf  ihe 
Thr  bf  loVmorriaY : 

v-iiiifr  vWk  niitiJM  of  tin-  wMrhi 


. Tn^  V 
Tfoi 

- & ' Wf 


</a*  oW 

• <>*  Vwi  .'  vvd  _ r i?*r. 


*h.*ttoH'  <nid  xw 


vt\- 

h ' v i&r : 


V-  ">i: 
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.stronghold 'was  built;  of.Fiipm 
mid  Tftamuu  the  IftwyHlhins: 
fit  the  and  going  rrf 

Qssmn  in  lbs  bHiitl  cdd>g;e;  tit 
boudl-i Fb  1 f t>f  the  gaft 

of  Utc 


f#jNl  dF  1.1  ir  Eodidri^J^ 
songs'  mid  uie  singec*  mid  all 
hue  beautiful  things  of  " the  old 
aiw'iom  long  ngoA 

But  wlmtl  heard  was-  ihj* 
My  friend  ioU l n*e  sortn* biopsy 
short  rimes,  ami  snug*  ewea?  two 
aVifin  spitrmtipil,  ainobg  Oi^nv 
IUY  famoiis 

well  to  Fiunarv,'*  H song  doa* 

ip  ('very  of  Lorn.fv  and 

Morvvtr,  From  Oban  Amt  the 
smith  i*les  & A Asmg  and  An!  • 
nan* uo  f i$r* ./  But  th iso n I y h as 
remajutid  vvitli  rue : 


* r lifod 

people  It  was 

froin  ng/ther 

that  I the 

Rufb*  o f Spir- 
it, tl  t cal lied 

Anything  bu  l <>14  l5il  idhV$<Vn 
SlieHyvd  near  tli^  llariptiGorry 
Y oh  kppw  tlift  part  f AyA  tni^r 
*\t  -If  w? id / laud-;  wild  ; for 
the  \vri de mess;  ■■m/  $ky*\  Old 
umib«?r  \l$y  &tft  i^4:*>  Ifc&ft&gM' 

at  times',  and  whomever  she 
w isbed  slie  coiiTil  find  but  the 
lines  o’  life  It  whs  magic, 
they  say.  Who  am  I to  know! 
Tills  is  true,  she  knew  much 
that  no  one  else  knew.  When 
my  mother's  cousin,  Fergus 
MacB \va  n , w h o;  mate  of 

H sloop  flio.T  sai.h'tl  be  tWcew  Bto ni o way 
awl  A rdrosaan , came  i<v  :>$0&  dt&y/fta  nd 
(hut  was  in  the.  year  before  niy^  mother 
Whs  rnariued;  and  \yhep  slm  *wi^  court- 
ed V.V  FN$ha,  ih<rng;]\/&{jLe^ti§.; for 
gi yingher  life  _U>  h irn,  tor  even  them  she 
J oy h*\  tti y ’fail!*? ft  fmo r>  fl si vernn i an  c»f  't>  l fti 
though  he  Wiis  itUOogli  heir,  through  his 
ewes  aud ImTihs,  the  sorvabiii  v of  & few  ft  thefts  brutheft  1<>.  this  crofter* farm  on 
iguH&  the.  clear  repot  i d Ve  song  of  .vy<d  low-  Iverrem  berm—  a fta*  Fergus  name  to  see 
hamuier—nolliilfg  vise  \vvo>  ‘audible.  At  her,  leva  use  of  the  ftoorn  that  was  upon 
times,  it  1.S-  true.,  like  ;»•  deep  siglft  the  sns*  his  sj/mt.  she  foretold  nlf  At  tb>t  /$hy 
piruti((n  of  ibe  A pen  se;i  rose  and  fell  could  ‘see’  poorly./  Bur  one  wild  after- 
among  U<e  isbwnN  Faon  ‘•eiv»cs  of  Unit  w*on.  • wbm  the  ('m  hnilii^  were-  black 
sigh  came  reiuul  Gylen  bendland  uod  up  with  eisuidomoke  she  bade' him  me«  i.  her 
KylegybAo;  Tt  iv.^s  an  hmu*  wlierein  to  in  «bat  lomdy  savage  glen  they  eaU  Ibo 
ilrea'ift  ■‘if: ^.djpeBbiis-  pf  Morten. : vvbo  bad  Loo..fto*  Oocrv;.  lie  w-A-s  Fnailv  to  gb/Fcn*  hv 
landed  ben-  of  ten.;  long  before  rbe  am-iefit  feared  the  place.  But  by  went  He  fold 


TUK  KILT  HOCK,  LOCH  STfAFyjA, 

FruW  H>  **y  V»\l/tiun*(  rtrt»i  Oomlw*, 


FROM;  THE  HEBRip  ISLES. 


all  to  my  mother  before  he  went  away  bauds  Fnldmg  .h.i?,  ami  Ihm*  eyes  burned 
nsKtiiawn,  with  (be  heart  in  him  broken,  against  Lika bob  coals  &gaixisfc 
nod  hi*  b*>[ie  as  dead  a m*t.  He  fe 1 t * b mb J er* >on}t±-  over  him,  arid  .4 

* -ijotlinr  i-hlulb  ca?i»e  Ux  him  out  of  iho  wind  hievy  up  aiiif  dtuyn  ibis  bowk.  crn.d/lio 
in  that  \vu  the  ring*  phuv  just  like  a grevvr  giddy,  toml  bodid  the  roaring  of  the 
drifting  mist,  as  be  subb  i4b;e  bifji  •••tul'es  iyvhi^ir^:/  "Theiu die  " Iter 

•>m  but  was  by "h.i'st  side  in  voice  Wii*  very  kiv  away  when  sabl 

Bftfr,^  |ja  knew5  what  *be  was  doing*  site  this  thing,,  hut  he  rc?nejub<-mi  oven  word 
Ml  (he  soles  of  her  feet  upon  bis,  and  her  of  it  ? 


By  that  which*  dwell*  wilhin  thee, 

By  the.  lump?  than  shine  upon  ire, 

By  the  white  3^ht  I see  Iftten 
FropJ  the  brain  now  .-sleeping  stilly, 

By  th£  silence  in  die  hollows, 

By  the,  wind  that  slftw  MiiPi^idOthj 
By  the  hBMitfe  siowly  eM/ii»gt 
By  the  tieilh-ikte  yhe*ly  rising, 

By  T.|»e *jov*!v  ivarmih, 

By  the  otyUJ , itMK  fMwIy  groweO?, 

By  tty? 4h*k  that  ilowiy  erwpeth, 

Bj  the  near  tiiee, 

By  the  liurkii^ / Wfhd  thce^ 

By  tin*  Darkness  o’er  Duty — 

Wfi  thee,  ronml  Dice,  on  dwo — 

:£y  the  one  »t»,u  -undeDi 
At  t i » y .-hie  art ij  wt/iteUi 
Jhanr*  ami  he  at  nv>i  Mimittg 
By  Uio  rm*i  1 jin t imwtith* 
frw.n»k*tlu  * i -o « 1 ♦,  * ucMh, 

By  the  .dim  fihry^SpeH  upon  thee. 

By  the  Alienee  limn  hast  . t 

May  tha  way  thv  feet  ure  dreading, 

Mav  the  tangled  liuefc  now  erookinl. 

Clear  as  nioanliglit  lie  before  mr ! 


f$P  "'»nb 
(the  vyw) 

(Uin  light  o»i  tin:  hru#\ 
(thr  ear.*) 

(the  si, chin;:  h»i*»!lh ) 
(Die  pui-vbtg  Uh>f»4) 


frhe  youj) 


(the  phanu.in) 


m&r  o'  pouur.  from:  umit  o*  t:omy. 

* [>.;•■  >-.\-ti  ,.N  *y.O.  W.  W'i)*Tp.«Wia  iv;  ji.w^rrivte  i. 
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“ Oh  ! oh  ! ohrone,  ochrone  / green  the  branches  bonnie : 

Oh  f oh  ! ohrone,  ochrone  ! red  the  blood-drop  berries : 

Achrone,  arone , arone , arone,  I see  the  green-clad  Lady, 

She  walks  the  road  that's  wet  with  tears,  with  rustling  sorrows  shady.  . . . 
Oh  / oh  ! mo  ghraidh. 


“Then  it  was  that  a great  calm  came 
upon  Fergus,  though  he  felt  like  a drown- 
ed man,  or  as  one  who  stood  by  his  own 
body,  but  speechless,  and  feeling  no  blow- 
ing of  wind  through  his  shadow-frame. 

“For,  indeed,  though  the  body  lived, 
he  was  already  of  the  company  of  the  si- 
lent. What  was  that  caiodh , that  wailing 
lamentation,  sad  as  the  Cumha  fir  Arais , 
which  followed  Eilidh’s  incantation,  her 
spell  upon  ‘the  way ’before  him,  that  it 
and  all  the  trailed  lines  of  his  life  should 
be  clear  as  moonlight  before  her?  ‘ Oh  ! 
oh  ! ohrone , ochrone  ! red  the  blood-drop 
berries;'  did  not  these  mean  no  fruit  of 
the  quicken-tree,  but  the  falling  drops 
from  the  maimed  tree  that  was  himself? 
And  was  not  the  green-clad  lady,  she  who 
comes  singing  low,  the  sprouting  of  the 
green  grass  that  is  the  hair  of  the  earth? 
And  was  not  the  road,  gleaming  wet  with 
ruts  and  pools  all  of  tears,  and  overhung 
by  dark  rustling  plumes  of  sorrow,  the 
road  that  the  soul  traverses  in  the  dark 
hour?  And  did  not  all  this  mean  that 
the  Grave  Spell  was  already  upon  him, 
and  that  the  Silence  was  to  be  liis?* 

“ But  what  thing  it  was  she  saw,  Eilidh 
would  not  say.  Darkly  she  dreamed 
awhile,  then  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
his  breast.  He  felt  the  sob  in  her  heart 
throb  into  his. 

“Dazed,  and  knowing  that  she  had 
seen  more  than  she  had  dreamed  of  seeing, 
and  that  his  hour  was  striding  over  the 
rocky  wilderness  in  that  wild  Isle  of  Skye, 
he  did  not  know  she  was  gone,  till  a shud- 
dering fear  of  the  silence  and  the  gloom 
told  him  he  was  alone.” 

* (1)  Caiodh  (a  wailing  lament)  is  a difficult  word 
to  pronounce.  The  Irish  keen  will  help  the  for- 
eigner with  Kue-yh  or  Kue-yhn.  (2)  The  Cumha 
fir  Arais  (pronounce  Ktiv'ah  fcer  A roots)  means 
the  lament  of  the  Man  of  Aro.«»,  i.  e.,  the  chieftain. 
Aros  Castle,  on  the  great  island  of  Mull, overlooking 
the  sound,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Macdonald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  (3)  The  quicken  (rowan,  moun- 
tain-ash, and  other  names)  is  a sacred  tree  with  the 
Celtic  peoples,  and  its  branches  can  either  waive 
away  or  compel  supernatural  influences.  (4)  The 
green-clad  Lady  is  tin*  Cailleach-nam-Sliabhain,  the 
Siren  of  the  Hill-Sides,  to  see  whom  portends  death 
or  disaster.  When  she  is  heard  singing,  that  por- 
tends death  soon  for  the  hearer.  Tin*  grass  is  that 
which  grows  quick  and  green  above  the  dead.  The 
dark  hour  is  the  hour  of  death,  i.  *.,the  first  hour 
after  death. 


Coll  MacColl  (he  that  was  my  Kerrera 
friend)  stopped  here,  just  as  a breeze  will 
suddenly  stop  in  a corrie,  so  that  the 
rowan  berries  on  the  side  of  a quicken 
will  sway  this  way  and  that,  while  the 
long  thin  leaves  on  the  other  will  be  as 
still  as  the  stones  underneath,  where  their 
shadows  sleep. 

I asked  him  at  last  if  Eilidh’s  second- 
sight  had  proved  true.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a moment,  as  though  vaguely  sur- 
prised I should  ask  so  foolish  a thing. 

“No  sleep  came  to  Fergus  that  night,” 
he  resumed,  quietly,  as  though  no  other 
words  were  needed,  “and  at  daybreak  he 
rose  and  left  the  cot  of  his  kinsman,  An- 
drew MacEwan.  In  the  gray  dawn  he 
saw  my  mother,  and  told  her  all.  Then 
she  wished  him  farewell,  and  bade  him 
come  again  when  next  the  Sunbeam 
should  be  coming  to  Portree,  or  other 
port  in  Skye;  for  she  did  not  believe  that 
her  mother  had  seen  speedy  death,  or 
death  at  all,  but  perhaps  only  a time  of 
sorrow,  and  even  that  she  had  done  this 
thing  to  send  Fergus  away,  for  she  too 
had  her  eyes  on  Robert  MacColl,  that  was 
my  father. 

“ ‘And  so  you  will  come  again, Fergus 
my  friend,’  she  said;  and  added,  ‘and 
perhaps  then  you  will  be  telling  me  of  a 
Sunbeam  ashore,  as  well  as  that  you  sail 
from  Ardrossan  to  the  far-away  islands!’ 

“ He  stared  at  her  as  one  who  hears  ill. 
Then  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  let  it 
go  suddenly  again.  With  one  arm  he 
rubbed  the  rough  Uist  cap  he  held  in  his 
left  hand ; then  lie  brushed  off  the  wet 
mist  that  was  gray  on  his  thick  black 
beard. 

“ 4 You  are  not  well,  Fearghas-mo-cba- 
raid,’my  mother  said,  and  gently.  When 
she  saw  the  staring  pain  in  his  eyes,  she 
added,  with  a low  sob,  4 My  heart  is  sore 
for  you !’ 

“ ‘ It  is  nothing.  Tha  mi  dubhachas ' 

(I  have  the  gloom).  And  with  that  he 
turned  away,  and  she  saw  him  no  more, 
that  day  or  any  day  of  all  the  days  to 
coine.” 

“ And  what  thing  happened,  Coll?” 

“They  kept  it  from  her,  and  she  did 
not  know  it  for  long.  It  was  this:  Fer- 
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land  the  lines  are  uttered  as  a spell  to 
send  “The  Guid-folk”  about  their  busi- 
ness; that  is,  they  are  pronounced  by  one 
who  lias  for  the  time  being  no  longer 
need  of  supernatural  aid  or  advice,  and 
wishes  to  get  quit  of  his  or  her  uncanny 
servants. 

Here  is  this  old-world  Scoto-Scandi- 
navian  charm,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Da  twal,  da  twal  aposells, 

Da  eleven,  da  eleven  evengelists, 

Da  ten,  da  ten  commanders, 

Da  nine,  da  brazen  sheeners, 

Da  eiclit,  da  holy  waters, 

Da  seven  starns  i’  da  heavens, 

Da  six  creation  inornins, 

Da  five,  da  tumblers  o’  my  bools, 

Da  four,  da  gospel-makers, 

Da  tree  triddle  trivers, 

Du  twa  lilv-white  boys  dat  clothe  demsells  in 
green,  boys, 

Da  ane,  da  ane,  dat  walks  alon — 

An*  now  yese  a’  gang  kame,  boys. 

Her©  the  most  obscure  lines  are  the 
eighth  and  tenth  ; though  the  fourth, 
fifth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  as  puz- 
zling, if  not— to  a Southerner— so  impos- 
sible. In  the  remote  place  where  I 
write,  I have  not  Mr.  Sinclair’s  book 
within  reach,  and  I forget  what  guesses 
he  made  for  the  fourth  and  fifth;  but  my 
informant  corroborated  the  statement 
made  to  Mr.  Sinclair  that  “da  tree  triddle 
trivers”  (almost  pure  Norwegian)  meant 
“ the  three  treadle  - workers  ” — that  is, 
“the  spinners”;  in  other  words,  the 
three  Fates.  Again,  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  equivalent  line  in  the  Celtic  va- 
riant. In  the  version  given  by  my  in- 
formant the  fourth  line  was  not  “ Da 
nine,  da  brazen  slieeners,”  but 

“ Da  nine,  da  blazing  shiners  ” — 

that  is,  the  Northern  Lights,  or  Aurora  Bo- 
real is — a Northern  phenomenon  which 
profoundly  impressed  both  the  Scandina- 
vian and  the  Celtic  imagination.  Again, 
“Da  eicht,  da  holy  waters,”  was  given  to 
me  as — 

44 Da  eicht , da  holy  writers' ' 

The  Celtic  variant,  however,  here  bears 
out  “ waters.”  In  this  variant,  more- 
over, the  preceding  (fourth)  line  is  whol- 
ly different  from  either  “blazing  shin- 
ers” or  “brazen  sheeners”  (lamps,  pre- 
sumably). The  mysterious  Celtic  “By 
the  Five  who  pass  at  death  ” may  be  as 
obscure  as  “Da  five,  da  tumblers  o’  my 
bools,”  but  at  least  does  not  sound  gibber- 
ish. Again,  the  last  lines  vary  material- 
ly. The  Shetlandic  two  lily-white  boys 


are  probably  “sprites.”  I do  not  know 
what  meaning  Shetlanders  may  attach  to 
the  twelfth  line.  My  informant  said  “the 
ane  ” was  Satan. 

I will  now  give  the  Celtic  incantation  : 

By  the  twelve  white  apostles, 

By  the  eleven  evangelists. 

And  by  the  ten  holy  commandments, 

By  the  Nine  Angels, 

By  the  Flowing  of  the  Eight  Rivers, 

By  the  Beven  stars  of  the  World, 

By  the  six  Days  of  Creation, 

By  the  Five  who  puss  at  death, 

By  the  four  Gospels, 

By  the  three  who  weave  and  sever. 

By  the  two  white  Beings  clad  in  green, 

And  by  the  Lonely  Spirit  ( Spioraid  aonarach) — 
To  the  mountain  hollow ! 

To  the  hill  hollow  f 
To  the  hollow  i’  ike  hill! 

The  allusions  in  the  first,  second,  third,, 
and  seventh  lines,  to  the  Pleiades  in  the 
sixth  line,  and  to  the  Fates  in  the  tenth 
line  are  plain  enough. 

“The  Five  who  pass  at  death”  is,  I 
take  it,  an  allusion  to  a very  ancient,  ob- 
scure, and  rare  Celtic  legend:  that  an 
hour  before  dawn,  on  the  day  we  die,  five 
shadowy  beings  come  out  of  the  darkness, 
look  at  us,  beckon,  and  vanish.  These 
are  the  Shadows  of  those  of  our  race  who- 
have  crossed  the  frontier  of  death:  the 
Shadow  of  our  own  soul;  the  Shadow  of 
the  grave;  the  Shadow  of  what  shall  be; 
and  the  Shadow  of  the  Unmentionable 
and  the  Unknown. 

I am  not  sure  what  the  eleventh  line 
means.  Possibly  the  two  white  beings, 
are  the  Soul  and  the  Body.  Possibly  the 
allusion  is  to  the  twin  brothers  Life  and 
Death.  The  mention  of  the  color-epithet 
“green  ” is  congruous,  for  green  is  at  once 
the  sacred,  the  mystic,  and  the  demoniac 
color.  The  “ guid-folk  ” of  the  hills  are 
clad  in  green;  the  Bandruidh  or  Cail - 
leach , that  fatal  siren  of  the  hill-side,  is 
always  seen  in  a green  robe;  “Black 
Donald  ” himself,  when  he  appears  to- 
mortal  vision,  is  always  “a  tall  gaunt 
stranger  clad  in  green  ”;  the  road  to  Par- 
adise that  leads  out  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  is  “an  upland  way  of 
shining  green  ” ; the  souls  of  the  blest  are 
visible  in  raiment  a green  as  pale  as  the* 
leaves  of  the  lime  when  the  sun  shines 
through  them;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
sometimes  revealed  as  “a  green  gloom 
tremulous  with  golden  light.” 

Nor,  again,  am  I sure  as  to  the  meaning* 
of  the  twelfth  line.  Possibly  the  allusion 
is  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  though  the  usual 
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Spioraid  Naomh  could  have  been  used 
more  readily  and  as  impressively  as  Spio- 
raid Aonanarach.  or  Aonarach . Aonan- 
arach  can  mean  “desolate”  or  “desert- 
ed ” as  well  as  “solitary”  or  “lonely.” 
Probably,  therefore,  the  “Spioraid  aonan- 
arach  ” is  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The 
line  was  also  repeated  to  me  with  the  ter- 
minal aonaranachd ; and  so  would  run, 
“ The  one  that  goeth  in  loneliness.”  This 
is  obviously  translatable  variously.  Were 
the  allusion  to  God,  probably  the  line 
would  run,  “And  by  Himself  that  is  for- 
ever alone”  ( i . e.,  above  and  beyond  all). 
Allusively  God  is  almost  invariably 
spoken  of  as  E-Fein , “Himself.”  To 
some  the  Gaelic  words  would  have  a som- 
bre significance,  as  though  indicative  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who,  moreover,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  liege  lord  of  all  human  seem- 
ing though  non-human  creatures,  such  as 
tbeguid-folk,  the  wood-dwellers,  the  wave- 
haunters,  and  the  like.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  “ the  one  that  goeth  in 
loneliness,”  or  “the  one  that  walketh 
alone,”  is  no  other  than  the  Wandering 
Jew.  On  some  of  the  far  Hebrides,  “ By 
the  lonely  one!”  (meaning  either  Judas 
or  the  Wandering  Jew)  is  still  used  ex- 
clamatorily.  Many  of  the  oaths  in  use 
among  the  isles  and  Western  Highlands 
are  either  what  the  Scots  call  “ papistical  ” 
or  are  distinctly  pagan.  “ By  Mary”  is 
common;  and  (in  South  Uist  and  Barra) 
“ By  the  Rood,”  “ By  the  Book,”  “By  the 
Blood,”  “ By  the  Sun,”  and  “ Son  of 
Mary.”  Here  and  there  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  may  be  heard  “ By  the  Great 
Sabbath”;  and  “By  Those  of  Old”  (the 
ancient  pagan  deities;  the  Tuatha-Da- 
Dannnn).  Occasionally  one  hears  “ By 
the  Hill  ” (though  this  may  be  in  allu- 
sion to  Calvary,  and  not,  as  I take  it,  to 
the  Bheinn-an-Bealthein,  the  Hill  of  the 
Fire-Altar) ; “ By  the  Voices,”  i.  e.,  Wind 
and  Sea  (or  Tide) ; “ By  the  Wind  ”;  and, 
quite  frequently,  “ By  the  Stones.”  “ The 
Stones  ” are  the  Druidical  granite  or  other 
slabs,  remnants  of  pagan  temples,  many 
of  which,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  to  be 
found  in  Scotland;  most  notably  at  Sten- 
nis  in  Orkney,  in  the  west  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  and  at  Callernish  on  Loch  Roag, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Lewis,  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  There  are  few  stranger 
survivals  of  pagan  days  extant  than  the 
Gaelic  phrase  so  often  heard  in  the  west 
and  northwest:  “I  am  going  to  the 
Stones,”  or  “ I have  been  at  the  Stones,” 


instead  of  “ I am  going  to — or  have  been*  at 
— Church.”  Conjecturally,  but  almost 
certainly,  this  is  a visible  link  in  the  nigh 
invisible  chain  connecting  us  with  “our 
ancestral  selves  ” in  the  days  of  Druidic 
worship,  “ ann  o shean ” (in  the  existence 
of  old),  as  Ossian  says  somewhere. 

As  to  the  “nine  angels  ”of  the  fourth 
line,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  any  one,  or  from  any  book,  who  the 
nine  angels  are,  why  nine  in  number,  or 
what  their  mission  is  or  was.  I have  my- 
self heard  the  phrase  used  once  only,  and 
then  not  as  an  oath  (though  “By  the 
Nine  Angels”  is  a Uistean  oath),  but  in 
some  such  way  as,  “ No  one  will  know 
that  thing  till  he  sees  what  the  Deep  hides, 
or  what  lies  beyond  the  stars,  or  hears 
what  the  Nine  Angels  whisper  to  each 
other.”  Elsewhere*  I have  quoted  a Heb- 
ridean rune  in  which  occurs  the  invoca- 
tion: 

Crois  nan  naoi  aingeal  team 
f0  mhuUach  mo  chinn 
Gu  craican  mo  bhonn! 

(The  cross  of  the  Nine  Augels  be  about  me, 

From  the  top  of  my  head 

To  the  soles  of  my  feet!) 

Since  I wrote  this,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  “ the  Nine  Angels  ” may 
be  the  “ nine  angelic  orders.”  Or  again, 
it  may  bea  half-pagan,  half-Christian  con- 
fusion with  the  nine  Muses.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  strange  that  the  old  Greek 
Acede  (“Song”),  the  third  of  the  three 
original  Muses,  so  closely  resembles  the 
Celtic  Aed  or  Aodh  (also  Aidh;  variant 
of  Aoidh). 

It  is  possible  that  the  allusion  to  the 
eight  rivers,  in  the  fifth  line,  is  purely 
Celtic.  I remember  having  heard  in  my 
childhood  that  the  Fountain  of  Living 
Water  in  the  centre  of  Paradise  is  fed  by 
eight  great  rivers.  Four  of  these  flow 
eternally,  respectively  from  the  east,  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north.  Of  the 
other  four,  two  flow  into  the  Fountain  of 
Living  Water  from  below,  namely,  the 
river  of  human  tears  and  the  river  of 
human  hopes;  and  two  forever  descend 
in  rainbow-dews,  the  river  of  Peace,  that 
is  the  benediction  of  God,  and  the  river 
of  Beauty,  that  is  the  anail  nan  speui\ 
the  breath  of  the  skies — the  loveliness 
that  is  pain,  an  acain  Pharais , “ the 
moan  of  heaven,”  and  the  loveliness  that 
is  a chant  of  joy,  Seinn  Pharais. 

* In  Pharais : A Romance  of  the  Isle x. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MISS  MARLENSPUYK. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


IT  was  a chill  day  early  in  December; 

and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  a gray 
sky  shut  in  the  city,  like  the  cylindrical 
background  of  a cyclorama.  Now  and 
then  a wreath  of  steam  chalked  itself  on 
the  slate-colored  horizon;  and  across  the 
river,  far  over  to  the  westward,  there  was 
a splash  of  pink,  sole  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  sun,  which  no  one  had 
seen  for  twenty-four  hours. 

As  Miss  Marlenspuyk  turned  the  corner 
of  the  side  street  she  stood  still  for  a mo- 
ment, looking  down  on  the  long  River- 
side Drive  and  on  the  mighty  Hudson  be- 
low, flowing  sluggishly  beneath  its  shield 
of  ice.  She  had  long  passed  the  limit  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  she  had 
been  an  indefatigable  traveller;  and  as 
she  gazed,  absorbing  the  noble  beauty  of 
the  splendid  scene,  unsurpassable  in  any 
other  city  she  had  ever  visited,  she  was 
glad  that  she  was  a New-Yorker  born 
and  bred,  and  that  it  was  her  privilege  to 
dwell  where  a vision  like  this  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  But  while  she  looked 
lovingly  up  and  down  the  solemn  stream 
the  wind  sprang  up  again,  and  fluttered 
her  gray  curls  and  blew  her  wrappings 
about  her. 

Two  doors  above  the  corner  where  Miss 
Marlenspuyk  was  standing  a striped  awn- 
ing stretched  its  convolutions  across  the 
sidewalk  and  up  the  irregular  stone  steps, 
and  thrust  itself  into  the  doorway  at  the 
top  of  the  stoop.  A pretty  young  girl, 
with  a pleasantly  plump  figure  and  with 
a dash  of  copper  in  her  brown  hair,  passed 
through  this  twisting  canvas  tunnel  just 
ahead  of  Miss  Marlenspuyk;  and  when 
the  door  of  the  house  was  opened  to  ad- 
mit them  they  entered  together*  the  old 
maid  and  the  young  girl. 

The  house  was  illuminated  as  though 
it  were  already  night;  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  the  lamps,  with  their  fantas- 
tically extravagant  shades  of  fringed  silk, 
were  all  alight.  The  atmosphere  was 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  which 
were  banked  up  high  on  the  mantel-pieces 
and  the  tables,  while  thick  festoons  of 
smilax  were  pendent  from  all  the  gas- 
fixtures  and  over  all  the  mirrors.  Palms 
stood  in  the  corners  and  in  the  fireplaces; 
and  at  one  end  of  the  hall  tli$y  were 
massed  as  a screen,  through  which 
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glimpses  could  be  caught  of  the  bright 
uniforms  of  the  Hungarian  band. 

In  the  front  parlor,  before  a broad  ta- 
ble on  which  there  were  a dozen  or  more 
beautiful  bouquets  tied  with  bows  of  rib- 
bon, and  under  a bower  of  solid  ropes  of 
smilax,  stood  the  lady  of  the  house  with 
the  daughter  she  was  that  afternoon  in- 
troducing to  society.  The  hostess  was  a 
handsome  kindly  woman,  with  scarce  a 
gray  hair  in  her  thick  dark  braids.  The 
daughter  was  like  her  mother,  kindly 
also,  and  also  handsome;  she  was  better- 
looking, really,  than  any  of  the  six  or 
seven  pretty  girls  she  had  asked  to  aid 
her  in  receiving  her  mother’s  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

The  young  woman  who  had  preceded 
Miss  Marlenspuyk  into  the  house  hap- 
pened also  to  precede  her  in  entering  the 
parlor.  The  hostess,  holding  her  bunch 
of  orchids  in  the  left  hand,  greeted  the 
girl  pleasantly,  but  perhaps  with  a vague 
hint  of  condescension. 

“Miss  Peters,  isn’t  it?”  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  pitching  her  voice  low,  but 
with  an  effort,  as  though  the  habit  had 
been  acquired  late  in  life.  “So  good  of 
you  to  come  on  such  a nasty  day.  Mil- 
dred, you  know  Miss  Peters?” 

And  the  daughter  stepped  forward  and 
smiled  and  shook  hands  with  Miss  Peters, 
thus  leaving  the  mother  at  liberty  to 
greet  Miss  Marlenspuyk.  And  this  time 
there  was  no  trace  of  condescension  in 
her  manner,  but  rather  a faint  suggestion 
of  satisfaction. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Marlenspuyk,”  she  said,  cor- 
dially, “this  is  a pleasure.  So  good  of 
you  to  come  on  such  a nasty  day.” 

“It  did  blow  as  I came  to  the  top  of 
your  hill  here,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  re- 
turned, “and  I’m  not  as  strong  as  I was 
once  upon  a time.  I suppose  that  few  of 
us  are  as  frisky  at  seventy-fi  ve  as  we  were 
at  seventeen.” 

“I  protest,”  said  the  hostess;  “you 
don’t  look  a day  older  now  than  when  I 
first  met  you.” 

“That’s  not  so  very  long  ago,”  the 
old  maid  answered.  “ I don't  think  I’ve 
known  you  more  than  five  or  ten  years, 
have  I?  And  five  or  ten  years  are  no- 
thing to  me  now.  I don’t  feel  any  older 
than  I did  half  a century  ago;  but  as  for 
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my  looks— well,  the  least  said  about  them 
is  soonest  mended.  I never  was  a good- 
looker,  you  know.” 

4 4 How  can  you  say  so?”  responded  the 
hostess,  absently  noting  a group  of  new- 
comers gathering  in  the  doorway.  44  Mil- 
dred, you  know  Miss  Marlenspuyk?” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed  I do,”  the  girl  said, 
heartily,  shaking  hands  with  the  vivacious 
old  maid. 

The  young  woman  with  the  touch  of 
bronze  in  her  brown  hair  was  still  stand- 
ing by  Mildred’s  side.  Noting  this  and 
seeing  the  group  of  new-comers  breaking 
from  the  doorway  and  coming  toward 
her,  the  hostess  spoke  hastily  again. 

“Do  you  know  Miss  Peters,  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk?” she  asked.  “Well,  at  all 
events  Miss  Peters  ought  to  know  you.” 

Then  she  had  just  time  to  greet  the 
group  of  new -cornel’s  and  to  lower  her 
voice  again,  and  to  tell  them  it  was  so 
good  of  them  to  come  on  such  a nasty 
day. 

The  daughter  was  left  talking  to  Miss 
Marlenspuyk  and  Miss  Peters,  but  within 
a minute  her  mother  called  her— “Mil- 
dred, you  know  Mrs.  Hitchcock?” 

As  the  group  of  new-comers  pressed 
forward  the  old  maid  with  the  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  the  young  woman  with 
the  pleasantly  plump  figure,  fell  back  a 
little. 

“ I’ve  heard  so  much  of  you,  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk, from  my  grandfather,”  began 
the  younger  woman. 

“ Your  grandfather?”  echoed  the  elder 
lady.  “ Then  your  father  must  be  a son 
of  Bishop  Peters?” 

Little  Miss  Peters  nodded. 

“Then  your  grandfather  was  a great 
friend  of  my  younger  brother’s,”  Miss 
Marlenspuyk  continued.  “They  went  to 
school  together.  I remember  the  first 
time  I saw  the  Bishop— it  must  be  sixty 
years  ago— it  was  the  day  he  was  put  into 
trousers  for  the  first  time!  And  wasn’t 
he  proud  of  them!” 

Miss  Peters  joined  Miss  Marlenspuyk 
in  laughing  at  this  amusing  memory. 

Then  the  old  maid  asked,44  Your  father 
married  in  the  South  after  the  war,  didn’t 
he?  Wasn’t  your  mother  from  Atlanta?” 

44  He  lived  there  till  mother  died ; I was 
bo'n  there,”  said  the  girl.  44  I’ve  been 
No’th  only  two  years  now  this  Christ- 
mas.” 

44 1 don’t  suppose  you  found  many  of 
your  grandfather's  friends  left.  Nowa- 


days people  die  so  absurdly  young,”  the 
old  maid  remarked.  44  Is  your  father 
here  this  afternoon?” 

“Oh  dear  no,”  responded  Miss  Peters; 
“he  has  to  live  in  Southe’n  Califo’nia 
for  his  health.  I’m  in  New  Yo'k  all 
alone.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  you,  my  child,”  said 
the  elder  woman,  taking  the  girl’s  hand. 
“I’ve  been  alone  myself  a great  deal, 
and  I know  what  it  means.  But  you 
must  do  as  I did  — make  friends  with 
yourself,  and  cultivate  a liking  for  your 
own  society.” 

The  younger  woman  laughed  lightly, 
and  answered,  “But  I haven't  as  cha’m- 
ing  a companion  as  you  had.” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  smiled  back.  44  Yes, 
you  have,  my  child.  I’m  not  an  ill-look- 
ing old  woman  now,  I know,  but  I was  a 
very  plain  girl;  and  I know  it  isn’t  good 
for  any  one’s  character  to  be  conscious 
that  she’s  almost  ugly.  But  I set  out  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  I did.  I thought 
it  likely  I should  have  a good  deal  of  my 
own  society,  and  so  I made  friends  with 
this  forced  acquaintance.  Now,  I’m  very 
good  company  for  myself.  I’m  rarely 
dull,  for  I find  myself  an  amusing  com- 
panion, and  we  have  lots  of  interests  in 
common.  And  if  you  choose  you  can 
also  cultivate  a friendship  for  yourself. 
But  it  won't  be  as  necessary  for  you  as 
for  me,  because  you  are  a pretty  girl,  you 
see.  That  touch  of  copper  in  your  brown 
hair  is  really  very  fetching.  And  what 
are  you  doing  here  in  New  York  all 
alone?” 

“I’m  writing,”  Miss  Peters  replied. 

44  Writing?”  echoed  Miss  Marlenspuyk. 

“My  father’s  in  ve’y  bad  health,  as  I 
told  you,”  the  younger  woman  explained ; 
44  and  I have  to  suppo’t  myself.  So  I 
write.” 

“But  I don’t  think  I’ve  seen  anything 
signed  Peters  in  the  magazines,  have  I?” 
asked  the  old  maid. 

“Oh,  the  magazines!”  Miss  Peters  re- 
turned— “the  magazines!  I’m  not  old 
enough  to  have  anything  in  the  maga- 
zines yet.  You  have  to  wait  so  long  for 
them  to  publish  an  article,  even  if  they 
do  accept  it.  But  I get  things  into  the 
weeklies  sometimes.  The  first  time  I have 
a piece  printed  that  I think  you'd  like, 
I’ll  send  it  to  you,  if  I may.” 

“I  will  read  it  at  once  and  with  plea- 
sure,” Miss  Marlenspuyk  declared,  cor- 
dially. 
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“ I don’t  sign  my  own  name  yet,”  con- 
tinued Miss  Peters;  “I  use  a pen-name. 
So  perhaps  you  have  read  something  of 
mine  without  knowing  it.” 

“ Perhaps  I have,  my  child,”  said  Miss 
Marlenspuyk.  “I  shall  be  on  the  look- 
out for  you  now.  It  must  be  delightful 
to  be  able  to  put  your  thoughts  down  in 
black  and  white,  and  send  them  forth  to 
help  make  the  world  brighter  and  better.” 

Little  Miss  Peters  laughed  again,  dis- 
closing a fascinating  dimple. 

“ I don’t  believe  I shall  ever  write  any- 
thing that  will  make  the  world  better,” 
she  said;  “and  if  I did,  I don’t  believe 
the  editor  would  take  it.  I don’t  think 
that  is  just  what  editors  are  after  nowa- 
days— do  you?  They’re  on  the  lookout 
for  stuff  that’ll  sell  the  paper.” 

“ Sad  stuff  it  is,  too,  most  of  it,”  the  old 
maid  declared.  44  When  I was  a girl  the 
newspapers  were  violent  enough,  and  the 
editors  abused  each  other  like  pickpock- 
ets, and  sometimes  they  called  each  other 
out,  and  sometimes  somebody  else  horse- 
whipped them.  But  the  papers  then 
weren’t  as  silly  and  as  cheap  and  as  triv- 
ial as  the  papers  are  now.  It  seems  as 
though  the  editors  to-day  had  a profound 
contempt  for  their  readers,  and  thought 
anything  was  good  enough  for  them. 
Why,  I had  a letter  from  a newspaper 
last  week — a printed  form  it  was,  too- 
stating  that  they  were  ‘desirous  of  ob- 
taining full  and  correct  information  on 
Society  Matters,  and  would  appreciate  the 
kindness  if  Miss  Marlenspuyk  would  for- 
ward to  the  Society  Editor  any  informa- 
tion regarding  entertainments  she  may 
purpose  giving  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  the  Society  Editor  will  also  be 
happy  to  arrange  for  a full  report  when 
desired.’  Was  there  ever  such  impu- 
dence? To  ask  me  to  describe  my  own 
dinners,  and  to  give  a list  of  my  guests! 
As  though  any  lady  would  do  a thing 
like  that!” 

“There  are  ladies  who  do,”  ventured 
Miss  Peters. 

“Then  they  are  not  what  you  and  I 
would  call  ladies,  my  child,”  returned 
Miss  Marlenspuyk. 

The  face  of  the  Southern  girl  flushed 
suddenly,  and  she  bit  her  lip  in  embar- 
rassment. Then  she  mustered  up  courage 
to  ask,  “I  suppose  you  do  not  read  the 
Daily  Dial , Miss  Marlenspuyk?” 

44 1 tried  it  for  a fortnight  once,”  the 
old  maid  answered.  “They  told  me  it 


had  the  most  news,  and  all  that.  But  I 
had  to  give  it  up.  Nobody  that  I knew 
ever  died  in  the  Dial . My  friends  all 
died  in  the  Gotham  Gazette .” 

“The  Gazette  has  a larger  family  cir- 
culation,” admitted  the  younger  woman. 

“Besides,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  contin- 
ued, “ I could  not  stand  the  vulgarity  of 
the  Dial.  I’m  an  old  woman  now,  and 
I’ve  seen  a great  deal  of  the  world,  but 
the  Dial  was  too  much  for  me.  It  seemed 
to  be  written  down  to  the  taste  of  the 
half- naked  inhabitants  of  an  African 
kraal.” 

44  Oh,”  protested  the  other,  “do  you 
really  think  it  is  as  bad  as  that?” 

“Indeed  I do,”  the  old  maid  affirmed. 
“It’s  worse  than  that,  because  the  poor 
negroes  wouldn’t  know  better.  And  what 
is  most  offensive,  perhaps,  in  the  Dial 
was  the  unwholesome  knowingness  of  it.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean,”  said  Miss 
Peters,  and  again  the  color  rose  in  her 
cheeks. 

“There  was  that  Liglitfoot  divorce 
case,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk  went  on.  44  The 
way  the  Dial  dwelt  on  that  was  unspeak- 
able. I’m  willing  to  allow  that  Mrs. 
Liglitfoot  was  not  exactly  a nice  person; 
I’ll  admit  that  she  may  have  been  di- 
vorced more  times  than  she  had  been 
married — ” 

“That’s  admitting  a good  deal !”  said 
the  young  woman,  as  the  elder  paused. 

“But  it  is  going  altogether  too  far  to 
say  that,  like  Cleopatra,  she  had  the  man- 
ners of  a kitten  and  the  morals  of  a cat — 
isn’t  it?” 

Miss  Peters  made  no  response.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carpet,  and  her 
face  was  redder  than  ever. 

“Of  course  it  isn’t  likely  you  saw  the 
article  I mean,”  the  old  maid  continued. 

44  Yes,”  the  younger  responded,  44 1 saw 
it.” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  that,”  said  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk. 44 1 may  be  old-fashioned — I sup- 
pose I must  be  at  my  age — but  I don't 
think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  a nice  girl 
like  you  should  read.” 

Again  Miss  Peters  made  no  response. 

“I  happen  to  remember  that  phrase,” 
Miss  Marlenspuyk  continued,  “because 
the  article  was  signed  ‘Polly  Perkins.’ 
Very  likely  it  was  a man  who  wrote  it, 
after  all,  but  it  may  have  been  a woman. 
And  if  it  was  I felt  ashamed  for  her  as  I 
read  it.  How  could  one  woman  write  of 
another  in  that  way?” 
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“Perhaps  the  writer  was  very  poor,” 
pleaded  Miss  Peters. 

“That  would  not  be  a good  reason, 
and  it  is  a bad  excuse,”  the  old  maid  de- 
clared. “ Of  course  I don’t  know  what  I 
should  do  if  I were  desperately  poor — one 
never  knows.  But  I think  I’d  live  on 
cold  water  and  a dry  crust  sooner  than 
earn  my  bread  and  butter  that  way — 
wouldn't  you?” 

Miss  Peters  did  not  answer  this  direct 
question.  For  a moment  she  said  no- 
thing. Then  she  raised  her  head,  and 
there  was  a hint  of  high  resolve  in  the 
emphasis  with  which  she  said,  “It  is  a 
poor  way  to  make  a living.” 

Before  Miss  Marlenspuyk  could  con- 
tinue the  conversation  she  was  greeted 
by  two  ladies  who  had  just  arrived.  Miss 
Peters  drew  back  and  stood  by  herself  in 
a corner  for  a few  minutes  as  the  throng 
in  front  of  her  thickened.  She  was  gaz- 
ing straight  before  her,  but  she  was  not 
conscious  of  the  people  who  encompassed 
her  about.  Then  she  aroused  herself,  and 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  had  a cup 
of  tea  and  a thin  slice  of  buttered  bread, 
rolled  up  and  tied  with  a tiny  ribbon. 
And  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  later  she 
found  herself  in  front  of  the  hostess. 

She  told  the  hostess  that  she  had  had 
such  a very  good  time,  that  she  didn’t 
know  when  she  had  met  such  very  agree- 
able people,  and  that  she  was  specially  de- 
lighted with  an  old  friend  of  her  grand- 
father's, Miss  Marlenspuyk.  “Such  a 
very  delightful  old  maid,  with  none  of 
the  flavor  of  desiccated  spinsterhood.  She 
does  her  own  thinking,  too.  She  gave  me 
some  of  her  ideas  about  modern  journal- 
ism.” 

“She  is  a brilliant  conversationalist,” 
said  the  hostess.  “You  might  have  inter- 
viewed her.” 

“Oh,  she  talked  freely  enough,”  Miss 
Peters  responded.  “But  I could  never 
write  her  up  properly.  Besides,  I’m  think- 
iog  of  giving  up  newspaper  work.” 

Three  ladies  here  came  toward  the 


hostess,  who  stepped  forward  with  ex- 
tended hand,  saying,  “So  good  of  you  to 
come  on  such  a nasty  day.”  Miss  Peters 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
made  her  escape. 

It  might  be  half  an  hour  afterward 
when  Miss  Marlenspuyk,  having  had  her 
cup  of  tea  and  her  roll  of  bread-and-but- 
ter, returned  to  the  front  parlor  in  time 
to  overhear  a bashful  young  man  take 
leave  of  the  hostess,  and  wish  the  hostess’s 
daughter  “many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.” 

As  it  happened  there  was  a momentary 
stagnation  of  the  flood  of  guests  when 
Miss  Marlenspuyk  went  up  to  say  fare- 
well, and  she  had  a chance  to  congratu- 
late the  daughter  of  the  house  on  the 
success  of  her  coming-out  tea. 

“Then  I must  tell  you,  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk,” said  the  hostess,  “ that  you  com- 
pletely fascinated  little  Miss  Peters.” 

“She’s  a pretty  little  thing,”  the  old 
maid  returned,  “with  excellent  manners. 
That  comes  with  the  blood,  I suppose; 
she  told  me  she  was  a granddaughter  of 
the  Bishop,  you  know.  She  isn’t  like  so 
many  of  the  girls  here,  who  take  what 
manners  they  have  out  of  a book.  They 
get  them  up  overnight,  but  she  was  born 
with  them.  And  she  has  the  final  sign 
of  breeding,  which  is  so  rare  nowadays — 
she  listens  when  her  elders  are  talking.” 

“Yes,”  the  hostess  replied,  “Pauline 
Peters  has  pleasant  manners,  for  all  she 
is  working  on  a newspaper  now.  ” 

“ On  a newspaper?”  repeated  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk. “ She  told  me  she  was  writing 
for  her  living,  but  she  didn’t  say  she  was 
on  a newspaper.” 

“She  said  something  about  giving  it 
up  as  she  went  out,”  the  hostess  remark- 
ed; “but  I shouldn’t  think  she  would, 
for  she  has  been  doing  very  well.  Some 
of  her  articles  have  made  quite  a hit. 
You  know  she  is  the  4 Polly  Perkins  ’ of 
the  Daily  Dial  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Miss  Marlenspuyk — 44  no,  I 
didn’t  know  that.” 


THE  BANQUET. 

BY  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 

THOUGH  o’er  the  board  the  constellations  shine, 
Austere  the  feast  for  Time’s  retainers  spread: — 
Laughter,  the  salt  of  life,  and  love,  the  wine, 

Sleep,  the  sweet  herbs,  and  work,  the  bitter  bread. 
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XX. 

NAPOLEON  TAKES  REFUGE  IN  PRUSSIA. 

rilHE  French  commenced  their  retreat 
JL  from  Smolensk  on  November  12th, 
and  it  took  four  days  before  the  rear- 
guard passed  out.  Since  leaving  Moscow 
on  October  19th  they  had  placed  them- 
selves about  three  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  Paris,  but  to  accomplish  this  much 
they  had  so  exhausted  themselves  that 
of  the  hundred  thousand  which  Napoleon 
marched  out  of  Moscow,  not  half  were 
able  to  carry  a musket  into  Smolensk. 

Where  next?  The  nearest  town  in 
which  they  might  hope  for  rest  was  Wil- 
na,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  where  they 
had  danced  with  the  maidens  of  Poland 
not  six  months  ago.  But  it  was  to  be 
still  another  three  hundred  miles  of  such 
misery  as  made  many  prefer  instant 
death.  Until  Smolensk  the  number  of 
men  in  the  ranks  had  been  slightly  larger 
than  the  disarmed  rabble  which  marched 
in  the  rear,  but  from  now  on  this  mob  of 
stragglers  rapidly  increased,  until  very 
soon  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  came 
to  resemble  a vast  herd  of  tramps  bound 
together  by  nothing  but  the  common 
danger  of  being  killed  by  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks and  outraged  peasants. 

About  half-way  between  Smolensk  and 
Wilna  is  a little  stream  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  wide  and  from  four  to  six 
feet  deep.  It  is  so  insignificant  that  Na- 
poleon did  not  take  the  trouble  to  have 
it  mapped  with  care  as  he  led  his  men 
eastward  to  Moscow.  But  the  name  of 
this  trifle  was  Beresina,  a name  that  even 
to-day  cannot  be  seen  or  heard  without 
a shudder. 

To-day  the  traveller  from  Moscow  to 
Warsaw  crosses  the  Beresina  at  a place 
called  Borissov, eastward  of  Minsk.  Where 
the  railway  now  passes,  there  Napoleon 
intended  to  go  with  his  army  in  1812; 
but  there,  too,  the  Russians  had  assem- 
bled in  force,  and,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  war,  there  Napoleon  should  have 
been  captured,  along  with  the  whole  of 
his  army.  The  Russians  were  acting 
upon  an  excellent  grand  plan  of  war, 
with  superior  forces  well  fed  and  well 
clothed.  One  army  came  from  the  north, 
another  from  the  south — these  two  were 
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to  bar  Napoleon’s  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
while  the  main  force,  which  hung  upon 
his  flanks  all  the  way  from  Moscow,  was 
to  drive  the  French  to  their  destruction. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
strange  campaign  Russian  commanders 
exhibited  plentiful  want  of  common- 
sense,  but  nowhere  more  than  here.  They 
posted  themselves  at  the  point  where  they 
thought  Napoleon  ought  to  cross,  and  of 
course  Napoleon  took  pains  to  hold  them 
there  while  he  arranged  to  cross  some- 
where else,  higher  up. 

On  the  night  of  November  25th  work 
was  begun  upon  two  bridges,  and  on  the 
day  following  troops  began  to  cross. 
How  many  crossed  no  one  knows.  These 
were  not  times  for  dress  parades  and 
muster-rolls.  A comparison  of  many 
guesses  makes  it  fair  to  assume  that  Na- 
poleon led  between  30,000  and  35,000  sol- 
diers across  the  Beresina,  and  perhaps  as 
many  more  stragglers  and  camp-follow- 
ers. All  day  and  all  night  and  all  the 
next  day  and  the  following  night  the 
fugitives  passed  on,  but  already  on  the 
27th  the  Russians  showed  themselves  in 
force,  while  part  of  Napoleon’s  troops 
were  on  one  side  and  part  on  the  other 
of  the  stream.  With  rare  courage  and 
coolness  did  they  hold  the  Russians  back, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  all  those  who 
crowded  upon  the  two  bridges.  Until 
the  evening  of  the  28th  it  was  possible, 
but  the  order  then  came  that  on  the  29th 
of  November,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the 
bridges  must  be  destroyed,  whether  all 
had  crossed  or  no.  While  this  disorgan- 
ized mass  of  stragglers  was  desperately 
struggling  to  get  over,  the  body  of  troops 
that  had  been  defending  the  eastern  or 
Russian  side  of  the  bridge  received  orders 
themselves  to  cross,  under  shelter  of  dark- 
ness, so  as  to  be  safely  over  when  the 
time  came  to  destroy  it.  So,  when  dark- 
ness set  in,  these  soldiers  retired  from  be- 
fore the  Russians  and  claimed  right  of 
way  across  the  Beresina.  But  all  the 
approaches  were  choked  with  baggage- 
wagons,  struggling  horses,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  blindly  bent  upon  the 
same  object,  but  each  contributing  to 
make  the  task  impossible.  There  was 
one  bridge  for  heavy  loads,  another  for 
foot-passengers;  but  in  that  army  of  Na- 
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dily  when  pointed  into  a solid  wall  of 
fellow-creatures,  former  messmates.  A 
breach  was  made  in  this  mass  of  writhing 
flesh;  the  rest  was  done  with  bayonets. 
The  rear  guard  corps  marched  on,  tum- 
bling into  the  stream  everything  that 
stood  in  the  way,  for  they  had  but  this 
one  night  left  them,  knowing  that  on  the 
morrow  they  could  no  longer  hold  them- 
selves against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
Russians. 

The  morrow  came,  and  found  the  bridges 
commanded  by  Russian  artillery.  All  the 
arms  of  Napoleon  had  crossed  in  safety, 
but  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  masses 
of  human  creatures  still  left  on  the  other 
side,  all  hopelessly  seeking  escape  from 
the  enemy.  That  Napoleon’s  army  was 
saved  here  was  due  almost  wholly  to  a 
man  of  German  blood,  born  near  Saar- 
briicken,  the  noble  General  Ebl6,  who 
died  in  a few  weeks  from  the  effect  of  his 
exposure.  He,  with  a few  hundred  pio- 
neers, made  these  bridges  ip  the  icy 
stream,  watched  them  day  and  night,  kept 
such  order  as  was  possible,  and  destroyed 
them  finally,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  when 
to  have  left  them  standing  would  have 
exposed  the  whole  army  to  ruin.  He  de- 
layed as  long  as  he  dared,  while  the  Rus- 
sian artillery  was  striking  in  amidst  the 
helpless  mass  of  stragglers  still  surging 
across.  But  at  nine  the  last  moment  had 
arrived.  Eble  turned  away  his  head,  and 
the  match  was  laid. 

The  last  of  Napoleon’s  rear  - guard 
marched  away  from  the  Beresina,  leav- 
ing behind  no  one  knew  how  many  of 
their  fellow- creatures,  who  could  be  seen 
rushing  through  the  flames,  to  soon  fall 
screaming  into  the  river  of  ice. 

How  many  here  died  piteously  is  not 
known.  The  stream  in  after-years  show- 
ed islands  below  the  bridge  where  none 
had  been  before.  These  were  formed  by 
the  masses  of  those  who  struggled  for  life 
in  these  dreadful  days.  Ten  years  after 
a party  of  Prussian  officers,  visiting  the 
battle-field,  found  it  still  strewn  with  in- 
numerable signs  of  the  horrible  butchery 
that  took  place  here;  and  as  though  the 
god  of  this  river  desired  that  all  should 
remember  the  lesson  here  inculcated, 
these  islands  now  blossom  in  the  spring- 
time with  a flower  called  forget-me-not . 

Of  those  whose  corpses  lie  beneath  these 
flowers  we  cannot  know  the  number.  Even 
of  those  who  fell  on  the  banks  the  num- 
bers can  only  be  guessed.  Twenty-four 


thousand  carcasses  were  here  burned  by 
order  of  the  Russian  governor,  and  at 
least  5000  stragglers  were  made  prisoners. 
When  the  Russian  advance-guard  reach- 
ed the  place,  an  eye-witness  reported  that 
all  the  peasant  huts  in  the  neighborhood 
were  packed  with  wounded,  and  that  the 
fields  about  were  littered  with  carcasses 
of  men  and  horses  frozen  stiff  as  they 
happened  to  draw  their  last  suffering 
breath. 

From  the  Beresina  to  Wilna  the  dis- 
tance in  a straight  line  is  about  150  miles, 
which  occupied  about  ten  more  days. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  about  thirty 
miles  before  reaching  Wilna,  Napoleon  in- 
formed his  principal  commanders  of  a res- 
olution he  had  taken  some  days  before, 
and  which  produced  even  more  depression 
amongst  them.  On  that  night  he  aban- 
doned what  was  left  of  his  army  and  hur- 
ried in  secret  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  18th,  occupying  thirteen  days  on 
the  way. 

Here  ends  the  history  of  that  army,  for 
Napoleon’s  flight  took  away  the  last  hope 
it  had  entertained  of  once  more  pulling 
itself  together  into  fighting  form. 

At  Wilna  was  a brilliant  gathering  of 
soldiers  and  diplomatists  assembled  about 
the  headquarters.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber all  the  world  of  France  and  her  allies 
celebrated  the  day  when  Napoleon  was 
crowned.  Champagne  was  abundant, 
and  so  was  everything  else  in  Wilna. 
The  news  that  arrived  spoke  only  of  vic- 
tories, and  all  the  bells  rang  joyfully  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  was  then  supposed 
to  be  leading  home  thousands  of  Russian 
prisoners,  a mass  of  booty,  and  an  army 
crowned  with  new  laurels. 

At  last,  however,  his  ragged  remnant 
of  an  army  made  its  appearance  at  the 
gates  of  Wilna,  and  now  the  truth  had  to 
be  acknowledged. 

Napoleon  might  here  have  made  a 
stand ; there  were  supplies  of  every  kind, 
re-enforcements  marching  from  the  west, 
and  every  prospect  of  soon  being  more 
than  a match  for  the  numbers  under  Rus- 
sian command.  But  the  moment  it  was 
known  that  he  had  run  away  from  them, 
all  idea  of  order  ceased,  even  amongst  the 
few  who  still  carried  a musket.  Wilna 
was  plundered;  the  military  stores  were 
recklessly  destroyed,  through  the  short- 
sighted behavior  of  the  famished  men; 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  wine  and 
spirits  were  found  in  abundance. 
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From  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  December, 
while  Napoleon  was  hurrying  to  Paris, 
the  last  of  his  army  was  drinking  itself 
into  madness  at  the  point  he  had  desig- 
nated as  their  winter  resting-place.  And 
once  more  came  the  alarm  of  the  Cossacks. 

From  Wilna  this  hysterical  retreat 
went  on  to  Kovno.  There  were  here  ten 
millions  of  francs  in  the  military  chest 
which  could  not  be  dragged  along,  and 
so  it  was  tossed  over  to  the  soldiers,  who 
filled  their  pockets,  and  kept  filling  them, 
until  the  Cossacks  came  up  and  captured 
soldiers  and  booty  as  well.  Some  lucky 
ones  managed  to  conceal  treasures  in  the 
ground  before  the  Cossacks  came,  and 
marked  the  place  for  future  identification, 
but  there  were  very  few  so  fortunate. 

Napoleon’s  grand  cross  from  the  Krem- 
lin was  lost,  and  also  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre he  had  intended  using  in  Moscow  to 
crown  himself  Emperor  of  the  Western 
World.  All  these  and  many  another 
emblem  of  human  vanity  were  sunk  in 
the  Beresina  or  spirited  away  by  Cos- 
sacks. The  chief  treasure  carried  back 
by  the  Russians  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
the  Beresina  was  the  original  grand  map 
of  Europe,  from  which  I have  prepared 
the  maps  accompanying  this  work. 

At  Wilna,  no  sooner  had  the  troops 
commenced  their  retreat  than  the  Jews 
fell  upon  the  wounded,  pillaged  them, 
and  tossed  them  out  into  the  streets, 
where  they  lay  in  lofty  piles  to  wait  the 
Russians,  who  were  not  long  in  arriving. 
Kovno  was  reached  on  December  12th — 
the  same  Kovno  that  had  waved  them 
warm  kisses  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
The  Niemen  (or  Memel)  flows  from  here 
down  to  Tilsit,  where  six  years  before  a 
famous  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  where 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  had  sworn  ever- 
lasting friendship.  Now  this  river  was 
frozen  tight,  and  Cossacks  could  gallop 
across  it  as  freely  as  though  it  were  the 
open  plain.  Obviously  this  was  no  place 
to  defend,  for  the  Russians  would  soon 
surround  it  and  cut  off  its  garrison  from 
any  communication  with  the  French  base 
on  the  Baltic.  So  off  once  more,  after 
plundering  and  destroying  as  much  as 
possible — off  to  seek  safety,  warmth,  and 
creature  comforts  on  the  soil  of  Prussia, 
and  amongst  the  people  whom  Napoleon 
had  for  six  years  treated  with  contempt 
and  cruelty.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  of 
December  that  the  French  found  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  Konigsberg,  the  ven- 


erable capital  of  East  Prussia.  J ust  two 
months  had  they  been  coming  from  Mos- 
cow. They  had  started  as  men;  they  en- 
tered Prussia  like  famished  and  hunted 
beasts.  The  good  peasantry  of  Germany 
looked  upon  them  as  strange  monsters 
from  another  world,  things  sent  by  God 
as  a warning. 

XXI. 

GENERAL  YORK,  THE  GLORIOUS  TRAITOR. 

When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in 
1812  there  marched  with  him  in  close  dip- 
lomatic alliance  20,000  Prussian  troops, 
under  command  of  General  York.  This 
Prussian  soldier  of  English  ancestry  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  a Frenchman 
of  Scotch  ancestry,  Macdonald,  who  com- 
manded the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  invasion. 

This  corps  did  not  penetrate  more  than 
150  miles  from  the  Prussian  frontier,  and 
operated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga, 
where  the  population  is  largely  German 
and  mostly  Lutheran.  In  vain  did  they 
attempt  to  capture  this  ancient  Baltic 
town. 

England  had  command  of  the  seas; 
Russia  kept  the  place  well  supplied  with 
men  and  munitions;  and  the  winter  ar- 
rived while  York  and  Macdonald  were 
still  westward  of  the  river  Diina. 

But  strange  things  were  taking  place 
among  these  allies.  There  were  many 
Germans  who  had  taken  service  in  the 
Russian  army  for  the  sake  of  fighting 
against  Napoleon,  and  in  the  lulls  of  bat- 
tle Germans  chatted  amicably  who  a 
few  moments  before  had  been  seeking  to 
make  corpses  one  of  the  other.  On  July 
29th  General  York  sent  to  the  Russian 
commander  an  agent  to  arrange  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners;  but  what  was  his 
surprise  to  learn  that  these  fellow-coun- 
trymen, instead  of  pining  to  return  to 
their  regiments,  had  joyfully  taken  ser- 
vice with  their  Cossack  captors!  York 
showed  great  indignation,  denounced 
these  Germans  as  traitors,  and  issued  an 
order  to  have  them  brought  before  court 
martial  and  promptly  shot  should  they 
ever  fall  into  Prussian  hands.  This  or- 
der was  communicated  to  the  Prussian 
King,  and  received  his  hearty  approval. 
York  little  thought  that  he  would  soon 
himself  set  an  example  destined  to  draw 
upon  his  head  the  same  royal  displeasure 
he  had  just  invoked  in  the  case  of  less- 
conspicuous  offenders. 
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closed  a letter  to  York  on  December  12th 
with  these  words:  “To  my  brave  soldiers 
it  will  be  an  additional  incentive  to  earn 
as  before  my  confidence  and  that  of  the 
Emperor , my  ally." 

The  post-horses  were  ready  to  carry 
this  message  back  to  York  before  Riga, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  King,  there 
arrived  from  “the  Emperor,  my  ally,”  a 
message  dated  Dresden,  December  12th. 

The  Berlin  eourt  was  amazed  that  Na- 
poleon should  be  in  Dresden  while  his 
army  was  needing  him  so  sorely  on  the 
Memel,  but  such  was  the  fear  his  name 
inspired  that  the  King  never  for  a mo- 
ment wavered  in  regard  to  his  duty  as  a 
subordinate  ally.  Napoleon  flying  for 
his  life  represented  to  Frederick  William 
more  power  than  his  own  nation  in  arms. 
The  same  note  that  announced  Napoleon’s 
loss  of  his  army  brought  orders  that  Prus- 
sia should  increase  her  contingent  of  sol- 
diers to  30,000  men.  And  the  King  ac- 
cepted this  order  as  cheerfully  as  he  had 
obeyed  the  one  to  furnish  20,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1812,  York’s 
messenger  at  last  posted  away  from  Ber- 
lin to  Riga  with  the  King’s  answer.  But 
when  the  answer  was  read  it  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  vague  statements,  with  this 
only  clear,  that  the  King  remained  the 
ally  of  Napoleon,  and  that  York  must  act 
according  to  circumstances.  The  Chan- 
cellor Hardenberg  gave  no  hint  that  he  or 
the  King  was  disposed  to  encourage  Rus- 
sia. York’s  officer  who  bore  the  message 
in  vain  sought  to  draw  from  Frederick 
William  III.  some  statement  that  might 
justify  York  in  treating  with  Russia.  No- 
thing could  be  extracted  from  him  save 
the  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  a genius, 
and  would  soon  find  new  armies. 

On  Christmas  eve  York  found  himself 
on  the  retreat  from  Riga  to  Tilsit,  in  bit- 
terly cold  weather,  separated  from  his 
French  commander,  Macdonald,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Russians,  amongst  whom  were 
many  Prussian  officers.  He  was  in  a sit- 
uation from  which  he  might  have  ex- 
tricated himself  by  hard  fighting,  but,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
he  had  a passable  excuse  for  preferring  to 
spare  his  men. 

The  Russians  begged  to  parley,  and 
York  then  and  there  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  a step  which  made  him  the 
most  respectable  traitor  in  the  military 
history  of  his  country. 


York  was  ready  to  abandon  Macdon- 
ald, but  he  begged  that  the  Russians 
would  allow  him  to  do  so  under  circum- 
stances which  might  satisfy  the  demands 
of  “honor”  — this  word  which  has  so 
many  meanings! 

On  December  26th  arrived  from  the 
Czar  Alexander  a message  which  made 
York  still  more  ready  to  leave  the  French. 

It  was  a foYmal  promise  to  make  peace 
only  when  Prussia  should  have  regained 
all  that  she  lost  in  1806  at  the  battle  of 
Jena.  To  be  sure,  Alexander  had  prom- 
ised this  sort  of  thing  six  years  before, 
and  had  forgotten  all  about  it  when  sign- 
ing the  Peace  of  Tilsit;  but  still,  York 
felt  that  he  was  receiving  as  good  guar- 
antees as  he  could  at  that  time  reasonably 
expect.  So  again  he  begged  the  Russians 
to  prepare  all  the  circumstances  so  that 
he  might  with  decency  capitulate,  and  he 
would  do  so. 

In  the  evening  of  December  29th  York 
received  orders  from  Macdonald  to  join 
him  in  Tilsit,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Russian  headquarters  a despatch  stat- 
ing that  further  fighting  was  useless,  that 
York  was  cut  off,  and  the  French  flying 
before  50,000  Russians. 

Scarcely  had  York  finished  this  last 
letter  than  his  friend  Clausewitz,  the  same 
who  subsequently  wrote  the  great  Book 
on  War,  entered  the  room.  Clausewitz 
had  left  the  Prussian  army  along  with  a 
hundred  other  officers  who  were  eager  to 
fight  Napoleon,  even  if  they  had  to  be- 
come Russian  to  do  so.  York  turned 
savagely  on  Clausewitz  and  refused  to  see 
any  more  despatches,  which  he  said  only 
confused  him.  He  abused  the  Cossacks 
for  letting  Macdonald’s  messenger  slip 
through  the  lines  with  the  order  for  join- 
ing him.  “Now,”  said  he,  “I  have  re- 
ceived orders,  and  I must  march;  and  I 
forbid  any  further  discussion,  which  may 
cost  me  my  head !” 

But  Clausewitz  begged  that  he  might 
at  least  read  a despatch  to  him,  and  not 
be  sent  back  in  disgrace.  So  York,  grum- 
bling still,  called  for  a candle,  and  Clause- 
witz read  a letter  from  the  Russian  head- 
quarters, indicating  such  a disposition  of 
the  Czar’s  troops  as  made  fighting  fool- 
hardy. The  letter  closed  with  a strong 
hint  that  the  Russians  were  tired  of 
parley,  and  that  if  York  did  not  at  once 
capitulate,  they  would  treat  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  make  an  end  of  his  corps. 

York  had  eyes  like  those  of  a hawk. 
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to  Frederick  William  that  his  corps  re- 
mained neutral  for  the  present,  awaiting 
the  royal  pleasure.  He  admitted  again  that 
the  step  he  had  taken  was  without  orders, 
but  he  begged  his  King  to  seize  this  fa- 
vorable opportunity:  “Now  or  never  is 
the  moment  for  recovering  once  more 
Liberty,  Independence,  and  Greatness. . . . 
The  fate  of  the  world  hangs  upon  your 
Majesty’s  decision.” 

York’s  despatch  reached  the  King  on 
January  5th,  and  on  the  same  day  Fred- 
erick William  sent  his  answer,  which  was 
to  order  York’s  arrest,  to  place  another  gen- 
eral in  his  stead,  and  to  assure  the  French 
representative  that  the  King's  troops  were 
entirely  at  the  service  of  Napoleon. 

The  messenger  reached  Konigsberg  on 
the  10th,  and  York  then  learned  that  in 
the  eyes  of  his  King  he  was  guilty  of 
high  treason.  But  meanwhile  York  had 
become  even  more  of  a traitor  than  be- 
fore. Not  merely  had  he  deserted  Mac- 
donald, but  he  had  accepted  a gift  of  half 
a million  rubles  for  his  corps  from  Alex- 
ander, and  had  actively  arranged  to  join 
in  fighting  the  French,  should  they  ad- 
vance upon  him  from  the  west,  where 
they  already  found  strong  re-enforce- 
ments. He  had  now  no  legal  status  as 
a Prussian.  The  Russian  troops  had  in- 
vaded Germany,  and  York  was  their  ally 
against  his  own  King,  who  remained  the 
firm  ally  of  France.  His  only  hope  lay 
in  so  rapid  a movement  of  the  Russians  as 
should  demonstrate  to  the  King  and  his 
cabinet  that  Prussia  must  either  join  with 
Russia  against  Napoleon  or  be  crushed  by 
advancing  hordes  from  beyond  the  Memel 
and  the  Dnieper. 

And  so,  with  a halter  about  hrs  neck, 
York  addressed  himself  to  the  officials  of 
East  Prussia,  begging  them  to  call  out  re- 
cruits and  to  fill  his  military  chest  with 
money.  On  January  6th  the  Russian  ad- 
vance-guard made  a triumphal  entry  into 
Konigsberg,  and  were  received  in  this  an- 
cient seaport  as  angels  of  deliverance. 
The  Russian  commander  sat  in  the  royal 
lodge  at  the  theatre,  and  the  people  greet- 
ed him  with  mad  delight.  He  answered 
their  cries  by  calling  for  cheers  for  his 
Majesty  the  Prussian  King.  Two  days 
later  York  was  welcomed  with  the  same 
demonstrations,  and  two  days  after  that 
a message  came  from  Berlin  ordering  his 
arrest  for  high  treason. 

But  the  people  of  East  Prussia  were  too 
far  from  Berlin  to  believe  that  their  King 


could  be  serious  in  desiring  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  Napoleon.  Even  when  the  news- 
papers on  January  19th  published  the 
news  of  York's  disgrace,  the  people  per- 
sisted in  thinking  that  this  was  done  only 
to  deceive  Napoleon  while  Prussia  gained 
time.  But  serious  business  it  was  for 
York.  Several  officials  refused  to  obey 
his  orders  when  he  called  upon  them  for 
help,  and  each  day  made  his  position 
more  critical.  To  a fellow- general  he 
wrote:  “With  bleeding  heart  I sever  all 
bonds  of  obedience  and  declare  war  on  my 
own  account.  The  army  demands  to  be 
led  against  France;  the  people  clamor  for 
it ; the  King  desires  it,  but  the  King  is  not 
a free  agent.  The  army  must  restore  him 
his  freedom  of  will.  I shall  shortly  ap- 
proach the  Elbe  and  Berlin  with  50,000 
men.  On  the  Elbe  I shall  say  to  the 
King,  ‘ Here,  sire,  is  your  army,  and  here 
is  my  old  he^d.’  ” 

There  is  something  quaintly  comical 
in  this  picture  of  the  stem  monarchist 
grimly  disobeying  the  King,  raising  troops 
in  that  King's  name,  and  proposing  to 
march  agaiust  that  very  same  King  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  a liberty  he 
distinctly  did  not  desire.  It  was  a prac- 
tical joke  on  a stage  of  grand  tragedy. 
The  farce  was  sustained  by  York’s  pub- 
lishing on  January  27th,  in  the  Konigs- 
berg newspaper,  that  he  should  continue 
to  govern  in  the  King's  name,  because 
the  neKvs  of  his  arrest  had  not  reached 
him  through  official  channels.  In  fact, 
the  King’s  messenger  had  been  obliging- 
ly detained  by  the  Cossacks,  so  that  York 
should  not  receive  the  formal  order  of 
his  deposition  and  arrest. 

So  here  was  the  King  of  Prussia  arming 
one-half  of  his  army  to  fight  for  Napoleon, 
and  York  arming  the  other  half  to  fight 
against  Napoleon.  Is  it  strange  that  the 
German  citizens  marvelled,  and  began  to 
think  that,  since  national  honor  was  so 
variously  understood  by  kings  and  court- 
lei's,  it  might  be  as  well  to  call  in  the 
opinion  of  the  plain  people? 

XXII. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  CONGRESS  OF  ROYAL 

REBELS. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  great  German 
year  1813  Napoleon  was  savagely  calling 
for  more  recruits  and  more  money;  the 
remnants  of  his  starved  and  frozen  ar- 
mies wandered  like  ghosts  across  the 
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snow-fields  of  Germany,  looking  for  rest 
and  shelter;  the  Prussian  corps  under 
General  York  rested  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Prussia,  not  knowing  whether 
they  were  to  be  French,  Russian,  or  Ger- 
man. Frederick  William  III.  still  pro- 
tested affection  for  Napoleon,  while  the 
Czar  Alexander  gave  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  if  Prussia  remained  a French 
ally  she  must  expect  to  be  invaded  by  a 
Russian  army,  and  lose  still  more  of  her 
territory. 

So  far  as  the  King  in  Berlin  was  con- 
cerned, nothing  good  could  be  expected 
save  through  physical  pressure  of  a very 
decided  nature.  Napoleon  was  prepar- 
ing pressure  from  one  side,  but  Alexander 
had  in  those  days  the  largest  army  in  the 
field,  and  was  prepared  to  exert  his  press- 
ure most  directly.  Alexander  made  York 
feel  this,  but  York  was  too  loyal  a mon- 
archist to  go  beyond  the  role  of  a neu- 
tral. Had  York  acted  with  spirit  in  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  he  would  have  sounded  the 
alarm  in  every  village  of  East  Prussia; 
have  called  out  the  militia  at  once,  and 
have  made  it  impossible  for  a single 
Frenchman  to  have  recrossed  the  Rhine. 
This  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, for  the  French  who  escaped 
from  Russia  were,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
perienced officers,  without  whom  Napo- 
leon would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
put  a new  army  rapidly  in  the  field. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  his- 
tory, and  oue  which  reflects  honor  upon 
the  character  of  the  Germans,  that  during 
this  disorderly  retreat  of  their  helpless 
enemies  the  people  of  East  Prussia  not 
only  did  not  rise  in  mobs  and  destroy 
them  with  pitchforks,  but  we  have  start- 
ling evidence  that  evil  was  rewarded  with 
good,  and  that  German  peasants  shared 
their  bread  with  French  refugees  who 
six  months  before  had  invaded  their  land 
like  robbers. 

But  the  people  at  large  were  thinking 
for  themselves,  though  they  had  no  free 
press,  no  free  parliament,  and  could  not 
meet  together  for  discussion  without  fear 
of  police  interference.  Trusty  messen- 
gers travelled  Germany  systematically 
preaching  the  gospel  of  liberty;  bearing 
news  of  the  outside  world;  exposing  the 
falsehood  in  Napoleon’s  bulletins;  scat- 
tering leaflets  and  patriotic  songs;  en- 
couraging trust  in  God  and  confidence  in 
a new  Germany,  free  and  united. 

But,  strange  to  relate,  this  new  spirit 


in  Germany  was  called  into  life  from 
out  the  land  known  best  by  symbols  of 
despotism — the  land  of  the  knout  and  the 
secret  police,  the  censor  and  Siberia. 

Four  weeks  after  Napoleon  left  his 
gallant  generals  in  Russia  and  fled  in 
disguise  to  Paris,  another  little  sleigh 
hurried  toward  the  Russian  frontier, bear- 
ing infinite  comfort  to  the  German  pa- 
triots. 

This  sleigh  bore  the  man  we  learned 
to  know  in  1807  and  1808,  the  father  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Germany,  Baron 
Stein.  With  him  sat  the  poet  Arndt, 
whose  songs  to-day  make  the  youth  of 
Germany  thrill  with  the  love  of  country. 

Stein  and  Arndt  were  not  Prussians, 
but  they  labored  for  Prussia  because  they 
believed  in  her  power  to  lead  the  rest  of 
Germany.  The  poet  and  the  statesman 
talked  much  of  the  future,  which  just 
then  looked  very  rosy.  Stein  carried  in 
his  pocket  full  powers  from  the  Czar  to 
rouse  and  organize  the  German  move- 
ment against  Napoleon,  and  Arndt  was 
there  with  the  ready  pen  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  prepared  to  make  popular  in 
the  cabin  of  the  peasant  what  Stein  might 
determine  at  the  green  table. 

Stein  once  remained  long  buried  in 
thought.  Then,  rousing  himself,  he  said 
these  words,  with  particular  emphasis: 
“It  shall  be  so;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  Prussian  Congress  must  be  convened ; 
the  volunteers  must  be  called  out.  York 
must  march  on  to  Berlin;  Prussia  must 
march  ahead:  Austria,  Saxony,  Westpha- 
lia, Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Tyrol,  and  so 
the  rest  of  Germany,  must  follow  in  her 
wake.” 

“Yes,  it  must  be  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many,” shouted  Arndt  in  response,  with 
so  much  enthusiastic  energy  that  the 
man  on  the  box  was  roused  from  a com- 
fortable nap.  “Das  Game  Deutschland 
soil  es  sein  /” 

“ Now  then, ” said  he  to  Stein,  “ you  have 
with  you  the  constitution  for  a German 
Empire,  but  I have  the  song  of  German 
liberty,”  and  with  that  the  poet  burst 
forth  with  the  magnificent  song  which 
was  destined  in  a few  days  to  take  its 
place  amongst  the  most  active  agents  for 
German  liberation.  That  song  was  sung 
first  in  1813,  but  in  1870  it  had  lost  none 
of  its  power  to  kindle  patriotic  feeling,  as 
many  can  well  attest. 

“ What  is  the  German  father-land?”  is 
the  leading  line  of  each  verse.  Is  it 
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Prussia?  is  it  Saxony?  is  it  Bavaria?  and 
so  on,  to  which  each  verse  answers,  “No, 
No,  No.  My  fatherrland  must  be  a broad- 
er one.”  And  so,  following  the  logic  of 
Stein,  Arndt,  on  that  frosty  sleigh-ride, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  Napoleonic  armies, 
ends  his  song  by  the  immortal  words, 
Das  Game  Deutschland  soil  es  sein — 
“My  country  must  be  all  Germany.” 

Stein  made  no  concealment  of  his  views 
regarding  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  news  of  fresh 
Napoleonic  disasters  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Dowager  Empress,  a Wiirtem- 
berg  princess,  used  these  words : 

“If,  now,  a single  French  soldier  slips 
through  Germany,  I shall  blush  to  call 
myself  a German.” 

At  this  our  Stein,  who  was  present,  com- 
menced to  grow  red  in  the  face,  and  his 
nose  became  white,  as  was  its  wont  when 
its  owner  was  bursting  with  righteous 
anger.  He  rose,  made  a bow,  and  said: 
“Your  Majesty  does  very  wrong  to  use 
such  language  here  in  regard  to  a peo- 
ple so  great,  so  brave,  and  so  faithful,  to 
which  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  belong. 
You  should  have  sjud,  I am  ashamed,  not 
of  the  German  people,  but  of  my  bro- 
thers, cousins,  and  consorts,  the  German 
princes....  Had  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Germany  done  their  duty,  no  French- 
man would  ever  have  crossed  the  Elbe, 
the  Oder,  or  the  Vistula,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Dniester.” 

Ordinarily  such  a speech  would  have 
been  answered  by  an  order  to  disappear 
under  police  protection,  but  Stein  was  no 
ordinary  man.  The  Empress  received  his 
rebuke  with  outward  composure,  and  said 
to  him: 

“Perhaps  you  are  right.  I thank  you 
for  the  lesson  you  have  given.” 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1813,  Stein  ar- 
rived, with  Arndt,  in  Konigsberg,  the  cap- 
ital of  East  Prussia.  The  people  of  this 
province  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm  as 
the  man  to  organize  victory ; but  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  are  docile  beyond  any- 
thing known  in  England  or  America,  and 
they  rarely  move  until  their  officials  show 
them  the  way.  Stein  was  not  received 
very  cordially  by  the  officials  of  Freder- 
ick William  III.  York  personally  hated 
Stein,  as  he  hated  all  reformers;  to  the 
narrow-minded  soldier  Stein  was  a dema- 
gogue who  would  end  by  upsetting  the 
monarchy.  And  yet  York  acknowledged 
Stein's  power  in  arousing  the  nation  to 
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arms.  The  other  officials  of  the  province 
gave  Stein  fair  words,  but  declined  to 
move  without  orders  from  his  Prussian 
Majesty.  It  was  tq  Stein  a sad  blow  to 
find  at  the  very  beginning  an  opposition 
to  him  emanating  wholly  from  the  very 
government  lie  had  come  to  support. 
True  he  was  in  the  service  of  Russia;  but 
Russia  was  then  moving  to  liberate  Ger- 
many. True  that  the  King  was  nominal- 
ly at  war  with  Russia;  but  Stein  brushed 
such  arguments  away  as  trivial  in  view 
of  the  national  hatred  to  France. 

However,  finding  that  as  mere  German 
and  patriot  he  could  make  no  impression 
upon  a class  of  officials  trained  to  obey 
only  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  finally  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  his  full  powers,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Russian  Emperor  ordered 
a congress  convened  for  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813.  This  congress  consisted  of 
representatives  elected  from  the  nobles, 
the  peasants,  and  the  towns,  and  was  con- 
vened for  the  expressed  purpose  of  devis- 
ing the  best  means  for  putting  an  army 
into  the  field. 

But  official  Prussia  took  counsel  of  its 
fears,  and  two  days  after  sending  the  ori- 
ginal call  for  the  congress,  the  Governor 
sent  a second  note,  explaining  to  the  mem- 
bers that  they  were  called  to  attend  not  a 
real  congress  in  the  legal  sense,  but  mere- 
ly a gathering  of  Prussian  representatives 
who  wished  to  hear  what  the  ambassador 
of  the  Russian  Czar  might  have  to  com- 
municate. Stein  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  could  expect  little  assistance  from  offi- 
cial quarters. 

On  January  26th  he  once  more  waved 
the  magic  wand  of  his  Russian  power  of 
attorney,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  England  in  partic- 
ular, opened  the  port  of  Konigsberg  once 
more  to  commerce.  As  we  know,  the 
French  had  closed  all  the  ports  of  Europe 
since  1806. 

Thus  not  only  did  Prussia  owe  the 
calling  of  a representative  popular  con- 
gress to  a Russian  autocrat,  but  she  owed 
him  also  an  edict  of  free  trade.  This 
edict  worked  so  successfully  that  Stein 
was  able  to  raise  half  a million  thalers 
amongst  the  merchants  of  the  province 
by  merely  pledging  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts. And  this  money  Stein  devoted  to 
the  support  of  York’s  troops,  the  wounded 
French  and  Russians  in  the  hospitals,  and 
other  necessary  objects. 

But  the  5th  of  February  rapidly  drew 
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near,  and  delegates  commenced  to  arrive 
from  all  over  the  province.  The  congress 
had  been  called,  the  members  responded, 
but  no  one  would  accept  the  responsibility 
of  presiding.  The  Governor  declined,  and 
so  did  York.  Stein  had  governed  here  in 
the  name  of  the  Czar,  but  had  carefully 
protected  German  interests.  He  had  done 
nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  needful 
to  support  the  army  of  occupation,  until 
the  Prussian  King  should  be  once  more  a 
free  agent  and  claim  his  own. 

So  far  the  King  had  neither  recognized 
Stein,  nor  revoked  the  order  to  arrest 
York  and  try  him  by  court  martial.  The 
people,  it  is  true,  were  heart  and  soul  for 
liberty  and  Stein,  but  the  high  officials 
could  see  in  this  congress  little  more  than 
a rebellious  gathering.  Stein  called  upon 
General  York  to  open  the  assembly  on 
February  5th,  and  explain  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  summoned. 

“It  is  your  duty,  and  you  must,”  said 
Stein. 

“You  cannot  compel  me,  and  I shall 
not,”  answered  the  equally  hot-tempered 
York.  “This  assembly  is  your  work, 
and  now  do  what  you  can  with  it!” 

“ You  must,  I repeat,”  said  Stein ; “ oth- 
erwise you  will  have  to  confess  that  you 
decline  to  accept  the  consequences  of  your 
capitulation  with  the  Russians.” 

York  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ If  you  drive 
me  to  it,  I shall  use  violence,”  said  Stein. 

The  General  by  this  time  had  reached 
the  door.  “Go  ahead,”  he  shouted,  in 
anger.  “Then  I shall  sound  the  alarm 
too,  and  we  shall  see  what  becomes  of 
you  and  your  Russians.” 

The  two  men  separated  in  anger,  and 
mutual  friends  labored  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. York  talked  of  escaping  to  Eng- 
land as  an  end  to  his  embarrassment. 
Stein  struggled  long  with  his  boiling 
passions,  and  finally  decided  upon  a step 
which  could  have  been  dictated  only  by 
the  purest  love  of  his  country. 

He  determined  to  leave  Konigsberg, 
and  in  that  way  remove  from  that  con- 
gress all  appearances  of  its  having  been 
influenced  by  a foreign  power.  At  the 
moment  it  seemed  as  though  with  Stein 
there  went  away  every  hope  of  national 
regeneration ; but  Stein  had  builded  better 
than  he  knew,  and  all  officialdom  could 
not  smother  the  patriotism  that  lay 
smouldering  beneath  the  sluggish  skins 
of  East  Prussian  farmers. 

East  Prussia  is  full  of  vast  forests  and 


swamps — a flat  country  along  the  Baltic, 
where  men  have  to  work  hard  for  the  means 
of  existing  through  the  severe  winters. 
It  is  the  New  England  of  Prussia,  a people 
of  strong  characters  and  religious  convic- 
tions. It  was  a land  of  refuge  for  many 
Protestants  who  were  persecuted  out  of 
Austria,  as  the  first  New-Englanders  were 
driven  from  the  shores  of  Old  England. 
The  province  had,  in  1813,  less  than  half 
a million  souls,  and  had  been  pillaged  by 
successive  armies  of  French  and  Russians 
for  the  past  five  years.  Contributions 
had  already  been  levied  upon  this  prov- 
ince amounting  to  77,000,000  thalers  (tha- 
ler =75  cents)  since  the  battle  of  Jena,  or 
about  164  thalers  per  capita.  Her  com- 
merce had  been  destroyed  by  Napoleon’s 
cruel  system,  and  her  population  was  in 
an  economic  state  verging  upon  misery. 

It  was  from  out  of  this  people  that  a 
Congress  assembled  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  spending  more  of  their  own 
money  in  the  creation  of  a national 
army.  Of  the  delegates  twenty- three 
were  noble  landlords, eighteen  were  burgh- 
ers, and  thirteen  farmers.  This  time, 
however,  they  came  nqt  to  quarrel  about 
privileges.  They  were  united  in  one  all- 
absorbing  sentiment — the  love  of  country. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  these 
patriots  gathered  together  in  the  grand 
old  city  of  Konigsberg,  on  February  5th, 
a date  which  should  be  as  highly  honored 
in  Germany  as  is  July  4th  in  America, 
for  Konigsberg  became  on  that  day  the 
cradle  of  German  liberty. 

Queen  Luise  had  fled  from  here  in  the 
horrible  January  of  1807;  here  she  had 
lived  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  cheer- 
ing the  patriots  in  secret,  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  present  common 
schools,  keeping  her  husband  from  los- 
ing heart  entirely.  Could  she  have  lived 
to  this  day,  surely  some  good  word  would 
have  reached  York  and  Stein ; they  would 
not  have  been  treated  as  rebels  and  out- 
casts for  a crime  whose  motive  was  in- 
tense devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  King. 

At  the  opening  of  this  congress  a com- 
munication from  Stein  was  read,  calling 
upon  the  members  to  take  steps  “for  the 
general  defence  of  the  common  country.” 

It  was  not  said  whether  the  country  was 
to  be  defended  against  Russia  or  against 
France,  nor  was  it  necessary.  Of  course 
the  first  step  after  this  was  to  gain  know- 
ledge as  to  the  military  situation  from 
some  one  capable  of  instructing  them. 
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So  a select  committee  called  upon  York, 
with  an  invitation  to  appear  befbre  this 
congress  and  give  them  the  required  in- 
formation. York  promptly  buckled  on 
his  sword  and  stalked  over  to  the  cham- 
ber, the  members  rising  as  he  entered. 

“Honorable  Members  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Nation,”  commenced  York, 
“ as  Governor-General  of  East  Prussia, 
and  as  a most  loyal  subject  of  his  Majesty 
the  King,  I enter  your  midst  in  order  to 
claim  your  loyal  allegiance  to  King  and 
country;  to  call  upon  you  to  support  vig- 
orously my  propositions  for  arming  the 
people  and  strengthening  the  army.” 

York  continued,  professing  the  utmost 
devotion  to  his'  King,  and  reminding  his 
hearers  that  at  present  communication 
with  the  King’s  government  was  severed, 
but  that  he  should  do  nothing  save  in  the 
name  of  that  King.  Perhaps  his  hearers 
laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  these  profes- 
sions; for  were  they  not  all  rebels  alike, 
saving  a King  who  most  distinctly  had  ex- 
pressed a preference  for  not  being  saved? 

York  closed  his  patriotic  harangue  with 
a promise  to  whip  the  Frenchman  wher- 
ever he  could  find  him,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  amidst  the  wildest  demonstra- 
tion of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

That  same  evening  a committee  of  the 
congress  convened  at  York’s  house,  and 
determined  to  arm  the  whole  of  the  male 
population  between  eighteen  and  forty- 


five  years  of  age,  and  send  them  to  fight 
the  French : this  was  the  Landwehr , the 
realization  at  last  of  what  the  Prussian 
King  had  so  long  discussed — and  adjourn- 
ed. This  was  the  dream  of  Scharnhorst 
and  Bliicher,  of  Gneisenau  and  Clause- 
witz,  and  here  it  was  at  last  called  into 
life  by  Stein,  who  seemed  by  a special 
providence  to  appear  on  the  scene  exact- 
ly in  time  to  do  great  things,  and  then 
strangely  to  disappear. 

The  great  reforms  that  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Stein — the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs;  the  liberty  of  trading;  the 
self-government  of  towns — were  all  car- 
ried out,  blow  upon  blow,  in  the  short 
months  of  1807  and  1808,  between  the  dis- 
grace of  Tilsit  and  Napoleon’s  order  to 
seize  “ that  person  named  Stein.” 

And  here  in  Konigsberg  in  fourteen 
days  Stein  reorganized  the  whole  prov- 
ince, restored  public  credit,  revived  com- 
merce, called  together  a congress,  and  at 
the  same  time  embodied  the  military  prin- 
ciple which  has  guided  Germany  ever 
since,  and  to  which  she  owes  her  position 
as  a great  nation. 

So  much  for  this  famous  popular  as- 
sembly, made  up  of  men  in  open  rebellion 
against  their  King,  who  knew  they  were 
rebels,  and  who  rebelled  against  that  Kiug 
by  acts  done  in  his  name  alone  and  for 
his  particular  benefit. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  BANCHORY  ON  DEE. 

AWAY  up  on  the  heights  of  Seoul  ter 
Hill,  overlooking  the  wide  and  wood- 
ed valley  of  the  Dee,  a tall  and  slim  young 
woman  lay  at  full  length  on  the  heather, 
her  interclasped  hands  beneath  her  head, 
her  large,  dark,  foreign-looking  eyes  fixed 
lazily  and  dreamily  on  the  slow-moving 
heavens.  And  she  was  singing  to  her- 
self— in  a kind  of  absent  undertone : prob- 
ably she  was  quite  unconscious  that  she 
was  following  these  idle  words — which  as 
likely  as  not  were  of  her  own  haphazard 
composition: 

41  0 Love  went  sailing  along  the  sky, 

On  the  soft  white  clouds,  so  far  and  high ; 


‘ 0 yonder’s  the  world  for  which  I’m  fain — 

The  wild  gray  waves  and  the  driving  main.* 

40  dear  little  Love,  much  better  you’d  be, 

If  you’d  clip  your  wings  and  come  down  to  me !’ 

“Poor  boy,  he  was  beaten  and  battered  sore — 
Tossed  by  the  surf  and  flung  on  the  shore : 

4 1 told  you,  you  wretch,  ’twould  happen  ; but  now 
Here  are  handkerchiefs  cool  to  bind  vour  brow ; 
And  you’ll  fold  your  wings  and  creep  close  to  me, 
And  I’ll  hide  you  safe  from  the  angry  sea.’  ” 

She  turned  her  head  a little.  And  if 
she  had  chosen,  she  might  have  gazed 
abroad  on  a sufficiently  spacious  and  va- 
ried panorama  — the  fertile  pastures  of 
Glen  Dye  — the  outskirts  of  Glen  Tana 
Forest — the  vast,  undulating  billows  of 
the  Grampians,  shining  here  and  darken- 
ed there  with  sunlight  and  velvet  shadow ; 
while  on  the  remote  horizon-line  rose  the 
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peaks  of  Loch-Na-Gar,  the  snow  on  them 
of  a dim  and  burnished  gold  through  the 
distant  haze.  But  perhaps  before  her 
mental  vision  there  was  a very  different 
scene.  Perhaps  she  had  transported  her- 
self back  to  her  island  home  in  the  Sa- 
ronic Gulf;  perhaps  she  found  herself 
once  more  under  the  cool  shade  of  the 
olives,  looking  across  the  great  plain  of 
waters— the  blazing  blue  of  the  summer 
sea  all  twinkling  with  innumerable  little 
flashes  of  white  foam ; on  her  right  the 
lonely  shores  and  precipitous  cliffs  stretch- 
ing away  down  to  Cape  Colonna;  far  in 
front  of  her  the  bold  cimeter-sweep  of  the 
Bay  of  Salamis;  beyond  that  again  the 
palely  violet  shoulders  of  Corydallus,  and 
these  but  the  beginning  of  a mountainous 
semicircle  coming  round  to  the  scarred 
and  gray-green  slopes  of  Hymettus ; then 
in  the  midst  of  the  extended  plain  a mass 
of  rugged  rock  rising  faint  and  visionary 
into  the  vibrating  air,  and,  higher  still, 
on  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  certain  lofty 
and  saffron -tinted  pillars  telling  of  a 
ruined  temple— the  famous  temple  once 
the  home  and  shrine  of  the  Maiden  God- 
dess, Pallas  Athene.  It  is  a spectacle 
that  the  merest  stranger  cannot  contem- 
plate ^without  profound  emotion;  but  in 
the  case  of  this  Greek  girl — this  Briseis 
Valieri — now  lying  supine  and  abstracted 
on  an  Aberdeenshire  hill  — there  were 
many  added  and  personal  associations 
and  affections  and  memories ; for  she  also 
—for  a time,  at  least,  during  her  days  of 
schooling  and  school  friendships — she  also 
had  been  a Maid  of  Athens. 

Of  a sudden  she  was  brought  back  to 
herself  and  her  actual  surroundings. 

4 ‘ Briseis ! Bry ! Bry ! Where  are  you  ?” 
— she  heard  the  remote  call  for  her. 

And  then  she  rose  quickly  to  her  feet 
— her  slender,  tall,  symmetrical  figure 
showing  dark  against  the  sky — and  looked 
all  around.  On  this  solitary  open  space 
of  silver-lichened  rock  and  herbage  no 
one  was  to  be  seen ; but  presently,  beyond 
the  adjacent  larch  wood,  and  not  far  from 
the  base  of  an  ancient  tower,  she  had 
found  the  object  of  her  quest — the  figure 
of  a little,  elderly  man,  who  appeared  to 
be  frantically  gesticulating.  At  once  she 
set  off  to  rejoin  her  companion,  her  long 
limbs  and  her  free  and  agile  step  taking 
her  over  the  heather  as  if  she  had  been  a 
young  fawn.  And  even  before  she  drew 
near  him  her  eyes  were  full  of  a smiling 
and  kindly  interest;  for  those  dark  and 


lustrous  eyes  of  hers  had  this  unusual 
faculty,  that  even  while  the  rest  of  her 
features  were  apparently  quiescent,  they 
of  themselves  could  express  pleasure,  and 
good-will,  and  gratitude  — and  even  on 
occasion  mirth  and  mockery,  for  she  was 
by  nature  a daughter  of  the  laughter- 
loving  Aphrodite.  But  now,  as  she  rap- 
idly approached,  this  smiling  curiosity 
gave  way  to  a vague  concern  and  won- 
der; because  she  could  see  that  her  uncle 
was  strangely  agitated.  He  held  up  his 
hand. 

“Not  too  near — «not  too  near  !”  exclaim- 
ed this  small,  nervous-looking  man,  who 
nevertheless  had  apple-tinted  cheeks  and 
bright  gray  eyes.  “Briseis,  I tell  you 
this  is  a day  of  days  for  me — a day  of 
days,  indeed! — you  will  remember  it  all 
your  life  when  you  come  to  understand. 
Do  you  know  what  that  is?” 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger, 
and  saw  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him 
some  scattered  patches  of  a white,  waxen- 
looking  flower,  which  she  thought  might 
be  one  of  the  stitchworts  or  some  such 
thing  — for  notwithstanding  her  long 
spring  and  summer  and  autumn  rambles 
with  this  devoted  enthusiast  she  had  not 
picked  up  much  botanical  lore. 

“It’s  the  Silene  alpestris /”  he  said, 
excitedly.  “Don’t you  understand?  That 
is  one  of  Don’s  4 reputed  discoveries  ’ ! — but 
perhaps  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  Flora , will  be  so  exceeding- 
ly kind  as  to  transfer  it  from  the  Appen- 
dix and  place  it  in  the  body  of  the  book ! 
Yes,  yes;  it’s  all  very  well  for  the  younger 
men  to  make  fun  of  me,  and  call  me  the 
Marquis  of  Clova,  and  say  I shall  never 
die  happy  till  I rehabilitate  the  whole 
Don  family.  But  what  is  that  before 
you?  I ask  you,  what  is  that?  There  it 
is! — staring  you  in  the  face — the  Silene 
alpestris — one  of  Don’s  ‘reputed  discov- 
eries’! There  it  is  before  you — growing 
wild  on  an  Aberdeenshire  hill — and  not 
so  far  away  from  Clova  either.  I tell  you 
this  will  make  some  of  them  open  their 
eyes — ” 

Naturally  enough  the  young  Greek 
girl  stooped  to  secure  for  herself  one  of 
those  starlike  blossoms — if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  closer  scrutiny — but  instantly 
he  gripped  her  by  the  arm  and  checked 
her. 

“ No,”  said  he,  peremptorily,  “ they  are 
too  precious.  Perhaps  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  when  I have  everything  ready,  I 
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may  take  one  or  two  specimens  to  for- 
ward to  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  Ander- 
sonian  at  Glasgow;  but  otherwise  they 
must  be  left  to  spread  and  flourish  as 
much  as  ever  is  possible.  I tell  you,  if 
I were  that  young  Sir  Francis  Gordon,  I 
would  fence  them  round,  so  that  not  a 
single  tourist  should  get  near  them.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  Briseis — in  the  mean 
time,  come  away  down — I must  send  some 
telegrams  off — come  away  down  to  the 
inn,  and  I will  dictate  them  to  you.  Don’t 
you  think  Professor  — — at  Oxford  will 
stare  — don’t  you  think  so?  — ah,  don’t 
you  think  so? — but  come  away,  Bry— I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  I could  show  you  the 
plant  figured  in  Loudon  or  Robinson,  and 
then  you  will  be  convinced — ” 

“Oh,  but  I am  delighted,  uncle!”  said 
the  young  girl — and  now  all  the  beautiful, 
pale  olive  face  was  aglow  with  sympa- 
thetic pleasure.  “ I am  delighted ! And 
is  it  so  great  a discovery?  And  will  they 
give  you  more  honor? — and  print  your 
name  in  more  Transactions? — and  make 
you  a Fellow  of  more  Societies?  Oh,  but 
indeed  I am  delighted  1 I must  write  and 
tell  my  cousin  Calliope — ” 

He  laughed  aloud,  in  a half-hysterical 
fashion — he  seemed  hardly  to  know  what 
he  was  doing  or  saying. 

“And  sooner  or  later,  Bry,  you  will 
discover  that  in  this  country  we  say  Cal- 
liope, not  Calliope—” 

“In  Athens  we  used  mostly  to  call  her 
Ope,”  said  the  young  girl,  without  tak- 
ing any  offence,  and  still  regarding  the 
waxen -white  flowers  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

“But  come  away — come  away  now,” 
he  said,  hurriedly.  “ I must  send  off  the 
telegrams  at  once.”  Then  he  paused. 
“ No.  Stay  a moment.  Kneel  down.” 

She  was  a biddable  creature,  and  her 
dress  was  of  a rough  and  simple  material : 
she  did  as  she  was  told. 

“Is  it  some  form  of  worship,  uncle?” 
said  she,  with  the  soft  dark  eyes  smiling. 

“ Examine  now,”  he  said.  “ Examine 
closely ; and  when  we  go  down  to  the  inn, 
if  I can  find  for  you  a figure  of  the 
plant,  you  will  see  how  they  correspond. 
Observe  now — the  flowers  panicled,  rather 
large,  and  of  a glossy  whiteness  — each 
petal  with  four  notches — the  calyx  erect, 
with  blunt  teeth  as  long  as  the  petals — 
stem  simple,  few-leaved,  about  six  inches 
high-” 


She  had  risen  to  her  feet  again. 

“But  I do  not  need  to  be  convinced, 
uncle!”  she  exclaimed.  “When  you  tell 
me,  that  is  enough.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  better  authority  than  yourself,  after 
you  have  given  your  whole  life  to  the 
study?—” 

He  slung  his  vasculum  over  his  shoul- 
der; he  put  his  hand  in  affectionate  fash- 
ion within  her  arm;  and  together  they 
proceeded  to  descend  the  hill — down 
through  the  larches  that  were  all  moving 
and  whispering  in  the  light  and  varying 
breeze. 

“You  see,  Bry,  ” he  continued , in  a grave 
and  matter-of-fact  manner  (f6r  he  would 
not  betray  too  much  exultation),  “this 
Scoulter  Hill  is  very  well  known  as  the 
habitat  of  many  rare  or  at  least  uncom- 
mon plants;  and  among  them  is  the  Lin - 
ncea  borealis . Not  that  the  Linncea  it- 
self is  so  very  rare,  but  the  fruit  of  it  is— 
very  rare  indeed : Hooker  says  he  had  to 
take  the  description  of  it  from  Wahlen- 
berg.  Well,  you  understand,  I have  nev- 
er given  up  the  hope  of  some  day  stum- 
bling on  a branch  of  the  Linncea  bearing 
fruit — even  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer— for  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub  and 
tolerably  hardy— and  in  a sheltered  place 
in  the  woods  there  might  always  be  a 
chance  of  the  fruit  hangingon  through  the 
winter.  And  I was  pottering  about” — 
here  he  began  to  talk  a little  more  quick- 
ly— “I  was  pottering  about.  I had  no 
thought  of  Don,  or  of  the  Don  family,  or 
of  the  scepticism  that  has  rejected  so  many 
of  their  discoveries.  I was  not  thinking 
of  any  Silene , or  any  of  the  disputed  Saxi- 
frages, or  anything  of  the  kind ; it  was  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  the  Linncea  I was 
looking  for ; and  not  very  anxiously 
either.  Then  of  a sudden  ” — and  now  he 
was  speaking  in  an  eager,  half-breathless 
way — “of  a sudden  I saw  something:  it 
was  like  a slap  in  the  face:  for  a second 
my  eyes  seemed  quite  bewildered.  For  I 
knew— oh  yes,  I knew  instantly  what  it 
was! — I knew  the  gap  that  the  stranger 
filled;  and  the  oddest  thing  happened — 
all  in  the  flash  of  a moment  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  I were  answering  back  to  this 
authority  and  that  authority — this  one  in 
Edinburgh  and  that  one  at  Kew — as  if  I 
were  saying  to  them : 4 Ah,  perhaps  you 
will  now  be  a little  less  ready  to  add  “not 
confirmed  ” when  any  one  sends  you  the 
report  of  a discovery  from  Clova  or  from 
Dee-side;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  less 
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distrustful  about  Don’s  contributions  to 
the  British  flora ; and  perhaps,  consider- 
ing the  height  and  the  whereabouts  of 
Scoulter  Hill,  you  won’t  find  the  phrase 
“a  garden  escape  ” sufficient  to  account 
for  everything.’  Briseis,  I think  they 
will  open  their  eyes  a little!”  he  went  on 
— and  he  laughed  in  his  nervous,  excited 
way.  “They  will  begin  to  doubt  their 
doubts — and  that’s  the  fact.  They  will 
begin  to  think  that  a thorough  search  of 
the  whole  of  the  Clova  mountains  might 
be  more  serviceable  than  dismissing  every 
unconfirmed  discovery  with  cou tempt. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  Don  family? 
Well,  I never  thought  that  necessary — 
and  I never  proposed  it  to  myself  as  an 
object — never— but  still— but  still — ” 

And  so  he  continued  talking,  garrulous 
and  restless  beyond  his  wont,  while  they 
held  on  their  way  down  into  the  valley, 
and  crossed  the  Dee  by  the  gray  stone 
bridge,  and  went  along  and  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Sanchory.  It  is  a quiet  and  still 
little  hamlet,  with  one  large  and  wide 
main  thoroughfare,  a straggling  row  of 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  spacious  street, 
an  inn,  a church,  and  a number  of  small 
villas  scattered  about  among  gardens. 
But  it  is  these  gardens,  especially  in  early 
summer,  that  redeem  Sanchory  from  what 
otherwise  would  be  its  commonplaceness 
of  look ; for  wherever  one  turns — glancing 
down  a lane  or  over  a wall — there  is  a 
profusion  of  vivid,  luminous,  trembling 
leaves  and  branches;  and  always  through 
the  young  translucent  green  of  this  im- 
mediate foliage  there  is  visible  here  and 
there  the  deep,  soft  rose-purple  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  As  old  John  Elliott  and  his 
niece  Briseis  now  walked  up  to  the  Gor- 
don Arms,  there  was  a hot  glare  of  sun- 
light abroad,  and  the  wide  thoroughfare 
was  quite  empty. 

That  was  a busy  afternoon  for  both  of 
them.  For  what  with  his  anxious  tem- 
perament and  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  old  botanist’s  hand  was  rather 
shaky,  so  that  it  fell  to  his  niece’s  lot  to 
take  down  from  his  dictation  the  tele- 
grams to  one  or  two  learned  professors 
and  the  letters  to  certain  familiar  friends 
which  he  composed  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  small  room.  And  then  again 
at  dinner— these  preliminary  announce- 
ments having  been  got  rid  of — he  was 
still  unusually  talkative,  and  apparently 
he  was  very  happy;  he  said  some  pretty 
things  about  the  young  lady’s  looks  and 


the  neatness  of  her  dress;  and  he  was 
generously  insistent  that  she  should  share 
with  him  the  small  bottle  of  claret  which 
was  his  modest  daily  allowance.  She  only 
shook  her  head,  however.  She  was  ready 
enough  to  fill  his  glass  for  him— but  her 
own  remained  empty:  she  was  like  Fair 
Annie  in  the  old  ballad — 

44  0,  she  has  served  the  lang  tables, 

WV  the  white  bread  and  the  wine; 

But  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water, 

To  keep  her  color  fine.” 

Nay,  rambling  on  from  mood  to  mood, 
he  at  length  grew  remorseful. 

“Briseis,”  he  said,  “ I do  think  you  are 
the  most  admirable  companion  that  God 
ever  created.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
you;  whatever  happens,  it  is  always  for 
the  best;  I never  saw  such  content,  such 
good-will,  such  a kindly  disposition.  But 
all  the  same— all  the  same  I am  con- 
vinced I ought  not  to  allow  you  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  in  this  way.  It  is  pure  self- 
ishness on  my  part.  You  should  be 
living  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  seeing 
young  people  of  your  own  age,  mixing  in 
society,  going  to  theatres  and  concerts 
and  dances.  You  should  not  have  elect- 
ed to  join  my  wandering  life;  you  should 
have  gone  to  your  aunt  Clara — ” 

Her  eyes — those  lustrous,  dark,  expres- 
sive eyes — looked  amused. 

“ Uncle,  uncle,”  she  said,  “you  are  not 
going  to  forsake  me,  are  you?  I know 
well  enough  what  every  one  else  would 
say  of  me.  They  would  say  that  I was 
useless  and  lazy  and  idle,  and  that  I had 
no  right  to  shirk  my  part  of  the  work  of 
the  world,  and  go  away  and  lie  on  a hill- 
side, doing  nothing  but  drink  in  the 
sweet  air.  And  all  that  would  be  quite 
true.  But  then,  it  is  for  you  to  defend 
me.  You  are  my  ally.  You  should  tell 
them  that  I am  not  entirely  useless;  for 
if  I were  to  let  you  go  away  into  these 
lonely  places  all  by  yourself,  some  day  or 
other  the  Elfin  Queen  would  be  carrying 
you  off  into  captivity  and  keeping  you 
hidden  for  twenty  long  years — ” 

“There  is  another  thing  too,”  he  pro- 
ceeded, still  harping  on  these  hesitations. 
“There  is  your  music.  They  tell  me  that 
your  natural  gift  is  quite  wonderful — 
your  facility  and  touch  oif  the  piano 
quite  wonderful;  and  that  you  ought  to 
go  into  training  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  to  perfect  your  technique — ” 

“ Euchari8to  /”  she  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing, yet  not  at  all  scornfully.  “For  what 
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would  the  next  step  be?  Why,  if  I suc- 
ceeded, I should  have  to  play  in  large  con- 
cert-rooms, and  earn  much  money.  Many 
thanks,  yes! — but  the  little  money  I have 
is  sufficient  for  my  wants,  and  I do  not 
even  have  to  trouble  with  a banker,  since 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  look  after  it  for  me. 
And  as  for  the  concert-rooms,  and  meet- 
ing people,  and  making  acquaintances, 
well,  I do  not  like  town  life  at  all.  It  does 
not  interest  me.  The  air  stifles  me.  It  is 
different  when  I am  wandering  among 
the  valleys  and  the  mountains  with  you, 
uncle  — ah,  and  such  splendid  wander- 
ings!— from  Clova  up  to  Atholl,  from 
Atholl  to  Braemar,  from  Braemar  all 
along  Dee-side.  Sas  huper-eucharisto ! 
—but  I have  no  ambition  to  appear  at  St. 
James’s  Hall !” 

“ As  you  please,  Briseis,  as  you  please,” 
he  replied,  thoughtfully;  and  seeing  that 
he  had  finished  dinner,  she  now  went  to 
the  mantel -shelf  and  filled  his  wooden 
pipe,  and  brought  it  over  to  him,  along 
with  the  matches.  And  then  she  turned 
the  conversation  back  to  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  morning— so  that  he  had 
soon  dismissed  these  passing  clouds.  Nay, 
he  grew  garrulous  and  exultant  again  ; 
and  would  have  her  fetch  this  or  that 
botanical  cyclopaedia,  to  convince  her  who 
was  already  convinced.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  plant  they  had 
found  on  the  summit  of  Scoulter  Hill  was 
in  reality  the  Silene  alpestris , the  Alpine 
catchfly. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  night,  when  all 
the  little  village  had  sunk  into  slumber — 
Briseis  too,  most  likely,  for  she  had  for 
some  time  been  gone  to  her  room — the 
outer  door  of  the  Gordon  Arms  was  stealth- 
ily opened,  and  a small,  dark  figure  stole 
out.  It  was  late;  but  there  was  still  a 
[«le  and  steely  glow  up  in  the  northwest- 
ern heavens;  and  this  half-light  produced 
a kind  of  wan  grayness  on  the  wide  thor- 
oughfare and  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses: 
the  trees  alone  were  black.  The  pro- 
foundest  silence  reigned  ; not  a horse 
whinnied  in  its  stall ; not  a dog  barked  a 
false  alarm.  And  through  the  sleeping 
hamlet  this  small  dark  figure — which  was 
that  of  the  old  botanist — pursued  its  noise- 
less way,  eventually  passing  into  the  road 
that  leads  down  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Dee.  Then,  as  he  went  on,  there  came  a 
murmur  into  the  stillness  of  the  night— 
an  eerie  sound — the  sound  of  some  un- 
seen thing  in  this  world  of  all-pervading 


death — the  low-murmuring  voice  of  the 
river.  He  crossed  the  bridge  ; but  he 
could  only  listen— there  was  no  glint  of 
water  underneath.  Then  on  again  into 
the  strange  peace  and  hush  of  the  coun- 
try: it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  could 
have  heard  the  faintest  click  for  miles 
away,  the  silence  was  so  absolute.  Nor 
was  there  any  sign  or  symptom  of  life; 
not  even  a rabbit  scurried  away  from  be- 
neath the  hedge-rows ; he  was  the  sole  oc- 
cupant of  this  mute  and  inanimate  uni- 
verse, in  its  dusk  of  metallic  gray. 

But  when  he  entered  the  woods,  and 
proceeded  to  follow  as  best  he  might  the 
ever -ascending  path  through  the  trees, 
even  that  faint  guidance  from  the  west- 
ern skies  was  denied  him,  so  that  he  had 
to  remove  the  cap  from  the  dark-lantern 
that  he  carried,  letting  the  ball  of  orange 
fire  glare  out  on  the  phantasmal  stems  of 
Scotch  fir  and  larch  and  spruce.  Slow 
progress,  perhaps,  as  he  toiled  up  the 
winding  track,  with  the  spectral  limbs 
and  branches  starting  out  here  and  there 
from  the  surrounding  gloom ; but  there 
was  something  in  his  heart  and  brain  that 
had  to  be  satisfied ; there  could  have  been 
no  sleep  for*  him  that  night  while  any 
nervous  and  torturing  dread  might  keep 
suggesting  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
an  extraordinary  hallucination.  And  at 
last  he  emerged  from  the  black  obscurity 
of  the  trees;  there  was  a colder  breath  of 
air  stirring  ; he  found  himself  on  the 
open  plateau  of  heather  and  rock;  and  if 
the  lingering  twilight  in  the  northwest 
was  fading  down  into  the  transient  dark- 
ness of  the  short  summer  night,  at  least 
he  had  with  him  this  blazing  will-o’-the- 
wisp  that  swung  in  his  hand  as  he  warily 
went  forward. 

Warily  indeed  he  went ; for  though 
the  bull’s-eye  of  the  lantern  glared  fierce- 
ly enough,  the  light  that  it  shed  on  the 
herbage  was  pale  and  ineffectual,  and  re- 
vealed almost  nothing  of  color.  But  at 
length,  after  much  searching,  he  came 
upon  patches  of  small  white  dots.  He 
knelt  down  — as  Briseis  had  done.  He 
brought  the  lantern  close — and  peered — 
and  examined  — just  touching  here  and 
there  with  a finger-nail.  And  finally  he 
rose  to  his  feet  again,  with  a sigh  of  im- 
measurable relief  and  satisfaction. 

“There  is  not  a shadow  of  a doubt !”  he 
said  to  himself.  “And  to-morrow — or 
the  day  after  to-morrow  some  folk  in  the 
south  will  be  opening  their  eyes!” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GORDONS  OF  GRANTLY. 

On  the  following  morning  old-  John 
Elliott  conveyed  to  his  niece,  with  his 
usual  shy  and  sensitive  roundaboutness, 
that  he  would  rather  be  left  alone.  He 
had  to  prepare  the  more  formal  communi- 
cations respecting  his  discovery  to  be  sent 
to  certain  learned  Societies — especially 
with  the  view  of  showing  that,  from  the 
position  of  Scoulter  Hill,  the  Silene  alpes - 
tris  he  had  found  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  a garden  escape.  But,  he 
added,  when  these  memoranda  had  been 
roughly  drawn  out,  perhaps  Briseis  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  copy  them  for  him  in  her 
neat  and  accurate  handwriting?  And  in 
the  mean  time  she  might  go  and  amuse 
herself  in  exploring  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Well,  she  was  nothing  loath;  for  in 
truth  she  was  an  idle  wretch,  as  she  her- 
self had  admitted;  always  glad  to  get 
into  the  open  air;  content  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  gaze  abroad  upon  wild 
flowers,  and  clouds,  and  hills;  and  more 
than  content  when  she  chanced  to  have 
a box  of  chocolate  creams  in  her  pocket. 
So  she  put  on  her  black  straw  hat  with 
its  spray  of  crimson  blossom;  and  she 
took  her  crimson  sunshade  with  her,  lest 
the  direct  raj*  in  the  valley  should  prove 
too  oppressive;  and  a few  seconds  there- 
after she  was  marching  along  the  wide, 
empty  thoroughfare,  leisurely  enough, 
yet  with  the  bold  freedom  of  step  that  her 
long  legs  gave  her.  And  she  was  repeat- 
ing to  herself: 

44  Down  Dee-side  rode  Inverey,  whistling  and  play- 
ing. 

He  rapped  loud  at  Brackley  gate,  ere  the  day's 
dawning: 

4 0 Gordon  of  Brackley,  proud  Gordon,  come 
down ; 

There’s  a sword  at  your  threshold  inair  sharp 
than  your  ow  n.’  ” 

For  this  was  a country-side  haunted 
everywhere  with  historical  and  legendary 
associations;  and  while  her  uncle  was  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  his  botanical  pur- 
suits she  had  had  plenty  of  time  for  the 
reading  up  of  the  old  ballads;  and  it  was 
with  the  intensest  interest  that  she  had 
come  upon  or  hunted  up  this  or  that 
place  mentioned  in  those  wild  tales  of 
love  and  sorrow  and  tragic  farewell,  of 
war  and  hatred  and  passionate  revenge. 
The  two  of  them,  uncle  and  niece,  had 


been  down  in  Glen  Prosen  and  Glen  Shee, 
where  “ the  gallant  Grahams  ” assembled : 

44  In  Glen  Prosen  we  rendezvoused, 

Marched  to  Glen  Shee  by  night  and  day, 

And  took  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 

And  met  the  Campbells  in  their  array.” 

They  had  come  round  by  Atholl: 

4<As  I went  in  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  yett, 

I heard  a fair  maid  singing; 

Her  voice  was  sweet,  she  sang  sae  complete, 
And  the  bells  o’  the  court  were  ringing.” 

She  had  seen  the  ruined  castle  of  Inverey, 
and  the  remaining  stones  of  Brackley; 
she  had  crossed  the  fatal  burn  of  Cor- 
richie: 

“ Mourn  ye  Hielands,  and  mourn  ye  Lowlands, 

I trow  ye  hae  mickle  need ; 

For  the  bonnie  burn  o’  Corriehie 
Has  run  this  day  wi’  bleid.” 

But  perhaps  it  was  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  two  Gordons  that  kept  most  frequent- 
ly recurring  to  her  brain,  now  as  she  got 
away  from  the  village,  her  tall,  slim  fig- 
ure erect,  her  light  and  easy  and  graceful 
step  taking  her  quite  rapidly  enough  out 
into  the  open  country: 

44 4 Arise  now,  gay  Gordon !’  his  lady  ’gan  cry ; 
‘For  there  is  fierce  Inverey  driving  your  kve.’ 

4 How  can  I go,  lady,  and  win  them  again. 
When  I have  but  ae  sword  where  he  has  got 
ten  ?' 

44  4 Arise,  now,  my  maidens,  leave  rock  and  leave 
fan; 

How  blest  had  I been  had  I married  a man  ! — 
Arise,  now,  my  maidens,  take  lance  and  take 
sword : 

Go,  milk  the  ewes,  Gordon,  for  I will  be  lord !’ 

44  Up  sprang  the  brave  Gordon,  put  his  helm  on 
his  head, 

Laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  his  thigh  o’er 
his  steed; 

But  he  stooped  low  and  said,  as  he  kissed  his 
proud  dame — 

4 There’s  a Gordon  rides  out  that  will  never  ride 
hame.’ 

44  There  rode  wi’  fierce  Inverey  thirty  and  three, 
And  nane  wi’  the  Gordon  save  his  brother  and 
he; 

Twa  gallanter  Gordons  did  never  sword  draw. 
But  against  threc-and-thirtv,  woe’s  me!  what  were 
twa  ?” 

But  here  she  stopped,  in  her  idle  and 
absent  repetition.  For  she  had  arrived 
at  a field  of  young  corn,  and  somewhere 
over  her  head  there  was  a lark  pouring 
forth  his  melodious  silvery  trills,  and  she 
wanted  to  discover  where  he  was.  Yet 
in  vain  did  she  endeavor  to  pierce  the 
blinding  white  spaces  of  the  sky;  he  was 
nowhere  visible,  though  all  the  listening 
air  was  filled  with  those  pulsating  floods 
of  song.  So  she  carelessly  wandered  on 
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again,  not  heeding  much  whither  she 
went;  keeping  by  the  outer  edge  of  the 
corn-fields,  now  and  again  skirting  some 
strip  of  copse  or  spinney,  and  gazing  with 
delight  into  the  dim  recesses,  for  all 
around  the  foot  of  the  trees  were  masses 
of  a heavenly  blue — not  the  purple-blue 
of  the  wild  hyacinth, but  the  clear,  intense, 
pellucid  blue  of  the  germander  speedwell. 
And  then,  as  she  still  held  onward,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  another  sound 
were  invading — or  increasing — the  silence 
of  the  summer  morn : a sound  hushed  and 
remote — a murmur  constant  and  unvary- 
ing—and  more  voluminous  than  the  soft 
stirring  of  the  leaves  around  her.  Had 
she  then,  in  this  fortuitous  fashion,  drawn 
near  the  river?  But  why  not?  On  Dee- 
side  all  roads,  paths,  and  byways  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  Dee. 

Of  a sudden  she  came  upon  the  verge 
of  a steep  bank,  which  was  crowned  by 
scattered  clumps  of  Scotch  firs;  and  there 
before  her,  stretching  away  over  to  the 
high  and  wooded  slopes  on  the  other  side, 
was  the  broad  bosom  of  the  stream,  the 
swaying  and  hurrying  current  sweeping 
round  the  dark  brown  pools  with  an  easy 
oily  swing,  and  then  breaking  away  again 
into  the  open  shallows,  racing  and  chas- 
ing, sharp-glinting  and  shimmering  in  the 
glare  of  the  morning  light,  while  a great 
breadth  and  blaze  of  quivering  diamonds 
lay  immediately  under  the  sun.  Then, 
after  some  little  survey,  she  pitched  upon 
a sheltered  nook  for  herself;  and  it  was 
through  a perfect  paradise  of  wild  flowers 
that  she  descended  to  the  river — through 
masses  of  gorse  and  broom,  with  hearts- 
ease, dog-violets,  yellow  bedstraw,  speed- 
wells of  various  kinds  and  hues,  and. 
glossy  and  golden  celandine  all  basking 
in  the  heat.  It  was  a gracious  bower  she 
had  chosen  for  herself,  by  the  side  of  an 
alder-bush,  and  overlooking  a rather  deep- 
ish  bit  of  the  water;  and  here  with  much 
complacency  she  sat  herself  down  to  lis- 
ten to  that  monotonous,  dreamy,  drowsy 
sound,  and  also  to  the  music  of  a thrush 
that  was  carolling  clear  and  high  from 
among  the  neighboring  leaves.  This  was 
a beautiful  world  she  found  herself  in; 
and  she  had  it  all  to  herself. 

The  river  glanced,  and  chased,  and 
swung  along;  the  gorse  burned  in  the 
sunshine;  the  pervading  stillness  seemed 
only  to  be  intensified  by  that  universal 
murmur  and  whispering.  And  it  was  in 
a kind  of  half-somnolent  mood  that  her 
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purposeless  brain  weut  back  to  the  story 
of  the  two  Gordons  who  were  so  foully 
done  to  death  by  Inverey  and  his  three- 
and-thirty  men : 

44  4 0 came  ye  by  Brackley,  and  what  saw  ye  there? 

Was  the  young  widow  weeping  and  tearing  her 
hair  ?* 

4 I came  down  by  Brackley ; I looked  in,  and,  $>h ! 

There  was  mirth,  there  was  feasting,  but  noe- 
thing  o’  woe. 

44  4 Like  a rose  bloomed  the  lady  and  blithe  as  a 
bride, 

A bridegroom  young  Inverey  stood  by  her  side; 

She  feasted  him  there  as  she  ne’er  feasted  lord, 

Though  the  bluid  o’  her  husband  was  red  on  his 
sword.’ 

44  0 there’s  dule  in  the  cottage,  but  there’s  mirth 
in  the  ha’, 

For  the  twa  bonnie  Gordons  that  are  deid  and 
awa’ ; 

To  the  bush  comes  the  bud,  and  the  flower  to 
the  plain, 

But  the  twa  gallant  Gordons  come  never  again.” 

And  she  was  thinking  that  when  next 
her  uncle  and  herself  were  anywhere  near 
Glen  Muick  she  would  like  to  go  and  see 
Auchoilzie,  where  the  two  brave  Gordons 
were  slain:  she  was  thinking  of  that,  or 
perhaps  of  something  else,  or  perhaps  of 
nothing  at  all — when — 

When  suddenly  a silver- white  object 
leapt  into  the  air  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  falling  again  with  a start- 
ling splash  on  to  the  surface  of  the  oily, 
smooth,  brown  pool,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared. She  stared  in  astonishment. 
What  was  the  unknown  creature  that 
had  so  marvellously  shown  itself  in  this 
solitary  world  that  she  had  thought  was 
tenanted  by  herself  alone?  Then  she  re- 
flected: the  Dee  was  a noted  salmon  river 
— that  must  have  been  a salmon!  And 
then  again,  as  she  regarded  with  the  most 
eager  interest  that  smooth  stretch  of  the 
stream,  she  perceived  something  — she 
perceived  some  faint  semblance  of  a 
thread — a gray  gossamer  line  only  just 
visible  against  the  herbage  of  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Instinctively  her  eyes  follow- 
ed upwards:  the  next  moment  she  be- 
came aware  that  this  long  line  ended  in 
a fishing-rod,  and  that  the  fishing-rod  was 
in  the  hands  of  some  one— gentleman  or 
gamekeeper — who  was  coming  rapidly 
along  her  side  of  the  river,  reeling  in  as 
he  advanced.  Very  well.  She  would 
sit  still  and  see  the  novel  sport.  For 
there  is  not  much  doing  with  rod  and 
reel  in  the  arid  channels  of  theCephissus, 
nor  yet  where  the  washerwomen  of  the 
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Ilissus  ply  their  calling  in  the  turbid  pond 
once  the  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe  ; nor 
were  the  fishermen  of  her  island-home  of 
-5£gina  likely  to  find  a salmon  in  their 
nets.  She  would  wait  and  look  on. 
Here  was  a tale  to  carry  back  to  her 
uncle. 

But  her  equanimity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. For,  to  her  dismay,  she  observed, 
by  the  manner  in  which  that  gray  thread 
was  cutting  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
that  the  fish  must  be  making  straight  in 
her  direction ; and  presently,  as  the  tight- 
ened and  straining  line  was  actually 
forcing  its  way  in  among  the  branches  of 
the  alder -bush,  she  beheld  beneath  her 
feet  an  olive-green  creature  that  had  come 
sailing  into  the  pool,  and  was  now  hang- 
ing there  almost  motionless,  its  tail  alone 
slightly  moving,  its  head  boring  down. 
What  to  do  she  knew  not.  She  had  a 
terrified  sense  of  being  in  the  wrong 
somehow — she  ought  not  to  be  there — her 
intrusion  could  but  make  mischief— and 
was  there  not  enough  peril  brewing  with 
that  taut  line  working  in  among  the  alder 
leaves  ? Breathless,  bewildered,  she  re- 
garded that  creature  in  the  deeps  below 
her,  not  with  a pleased  interest,  but  with 
a shrinking  alarm;  and  at  length,  over- 
come with  this  nervous  apprehension,  she 
could  sit  still  no  longer;  she  swiftly  and 
stealthily  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  re- 
treated up  the  bank,  glad  to  find  a place 
of  shelter  behind  a clump  of  Scotch  firs. 
When  she  ventured  to  peep  forth  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  she  perceived  that 
the  fish  had  headed  out  again  into  mid- 
stream, while  the  fisherman  seemed  to  be 
doing  all  he  could  to  pull  him  away 
from  the  proximity  of  that  dangerous 
bush. 

Now  when  the  fascinated  eyes  of  Briseis 
Valieri  had  been  fixed  on  the  mysterious 
object  that  lay  suspended  in  the  pool,  she 
had  assumed  that  it  was  a large  salmon ; 
but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  was 
a small  grilse  of  about  six  or  seven 
pounds;  and  when  a grilse  of  that  size  is 
inclined  to  be  lively,  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  an  electrical  battery, 
that  keeps  sending  continuous  shocks  not 
to  the  wrists  only,  but  to  the  very  inner- 
most soul  of  the  angler.  Of  course  Bri- 
seis, from  behind  the  firs,  could  only  in 
part  make  out  what  the  beast  was  after. 
First  he  held  steadily  over  to  the  other 
side,  until  the  weight  of  the  long  and 
bellying  line  gave  him  pause.  Then  he 


appeared  on  the  surface,  lashing  and 
splashing  with  head  and  tail,  and  churn- 
ing the  water  all  around  him;  and  in 
these  fitful  glimpses  he  was  no  longer  of 
a dull  olive-green  but  of  a brilliant  sil- 
ver and  purple.  Then  he  disappeared; 
and  the  attaching  gray  thread  remained 
motionless.  Then  with  an  appalling 
rapidity  he  shot  right  in  the  direction 
of  his  captor,  who  was  seen  to  go  back- 
ward along  the  bank  as  best  he  might, 
while  he  frantically  reeled  in  until  the 
top  of  the  rod  had  resumed  its  curve. 
Then  the  indomitable  small  creature  made 
over  to  the  other  side  again,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  he  lay  there  and  sulked. 
Then  he  began  to  move — slowly — slowly 
— until  there  was  a sudden  slackening  of 
the  line,  and  a sinuous  flash  of  splendor 
sprang  into  the  air,  coming  down  again 
with  a crash.  All  this  was  very  well, 
and  very  heroic;  but  these  successive  dis- 
charges from  the  electrical  battery  were 
diminishing  its  power.  After  that  last 
flourish  the  gallant  little  grilse  grew  more 
and  more  amenable;  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  towed  nearer  and  nearer;  the  angler 
took  from  his  pocket  a bright  metal  in- 
strument and  adjusted  it:  he  shifted  his 
rod  to  his  left  hand,  holding  it  high;  he 
watched  his  chance— then  there  was  a 
cautious  stoop — a quick  gleam  of  the  gaff 
— and  the  next  moment  the  flapping  and 
struggling  fish  was  on  the  bank.  The  ab- 
sorbed spectator  behind  the  trees  imagined 
that  this  vicissitudinous  fight  must  have 
lasted  an  hour  : in  reality  it  had  occu- 
pied precisely  eight  minutes. 

And  now  that  she  could  breathe  a lit- 
tle more  freely  she  thought  she  would 
step  forth  from  her  hiding-place,  and 
walk  along  the  bank,  and  apologize  to  the 
angler  for  her  untoward  presence.  Wheth- 
er he  were  gentleman  or  gillie  she  could 
not  make  out  as  yet;  for  he  wore  the  or- 
dinary costume — knickerbockers,  shoot- 
ing-jacket, and  stalker’s  cap;  and  he  was 
stooping  to  fix  a bit  of  string  to  the  grilse, 
for  the  easier  carrying  of  it  home.  But 
the  moment  he  became  aware  that  she 
was  coming  his  way,  and  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  speaking  to  him,  he 
dropped  the  fish,  he  most  respectfully 
raised  his  cap,  and  even  made  some  show 
of  advancing  to  meet  her,  to  await  her 
commands.  He  was  a tall  and  firmly- 
built  young  fellow  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  well-featured  and  pleasant  of  look, 
with  clear  gray-blue  eyes  that  seemed  all 
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the  clearer  because  of  the  light  yellow 
sun-tan  of  his  complexion.  He  appeared 
a little  surprised — and  no  wonder:  for  ap- 
paritions such  as  he  now  saw  before  him 
are  not  common  on  Dee-side. 

As  for  her,  she  went  forward  without 
the  least  trace  of  shyness;  no  touch  of 
added  color  was  visible  in  the  pure,  pale, 
transparent  olive  of  cheek  or  forehead. 
It  is  true,  her  eyes  seemed  to  bespeak  a 
little  favoring  consideration;  but  that 
was  only  natural — as  she  was  a culprit. 

“ I wish  to  ask  your  pardon,”  she  said, 
with  great  sweetness  — and  surely  since 
ever  the  world  began  no  more  musically- 
toned  voice  had  ever  reached  a young 
man's  ears — “ I wish  to  ask  your  pardon, 
sir,  if  I have  done  any  harm.  I had  no 
idea  you  were  fishing — ” 

*kOh,  but  it’s  quite  the  other  way 
round  !”  said  he,  promptly,  and  even  anx- 
iously. “ Quite  the  other  way  round,  I 
assure  you ! You  did  me  a very  good 
turn  indeed;  I am  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you.  Your  getting  up  on  the  bank  fright- 
ened the  fish  out  into  the  stream  when 
he  was  very  nearly  breaking  me  in  that 
alder-bush.  I am  extremely  obliged  to 
you—" 

The  Greek  girl’s  dark  and  lustrous  eyes, 
with  their  highly  curved,  wondering,  at- 
tentive eyebrows,  looked  pleased. 

“That  is  fortunate— very  fortunate  in- 
deed,*’  said  she,  with  a smile  of  thanks. 
“ But  I will  not  run  any  such  risk  again. 

I will  keep  away  from  the  river — ” 

“ Oh,  I hope  not !”  he  protested.  “ Why 
should  you  ? What  possible  harm  can  you 
do?  For  one  thing,  this  isn’t  fishing 
weather  at  all.  I was  not  even  trying 
the  ordinary  pools;  I was  merely  putting 
a fly  over  one  or  two  of  the  runs;  as  you 
'see,  I did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
bring  a gillie  with  me.  You  must  not 
dream  of  keeping  away  from  the  river! — ” 

Shyness  and  embarrassment?  — they 
were  certainly  not  on  her  side.  It  was 
lie  who  was  disconcerted  and  bewildered ; 
the  splendor  of  her  eyes  abashed  him; 
this  slim  slip  of  a girl,  in  the  sweet 
graciousness  of  her  self-possession,  was 
stronger  than  he;  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  next.  And  yet  he  had  to  make 
some  desperate  effort,  or  in  another  mo- 
ment she  would  be  away — vanishing  out 
of  his  life  as  though  she  had  never  ex- 
isted. 

4 4 1 hope  you  won’t  think  me  rude,” 
said  he,  “but — but  there  are  few  visitors 
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coming  about  these  parts  at  this  time  of 
the  year;  and  I wonder  whether  it  could 
have  been  you  that  I saw  yesterday,  from 
a distance,  going  into  the  Gordon  Arms, 
along  with  an  elderly  gentleman.  For 
the  day  before  I had  a note,  dated  from 
the  inn,  from  a Mr.  Elliott — ” 

“ That  is  my  uncle,”  said  she,  simply. 

“ And  I was  very  glad  to  give  him  any 
permission  he  may  have  thought  neces- 
sary— ” he  was  continuing,  when  she  in- 
terrupted him. 

“Then  you  are  Sir  Francis  Gordon?” 
she  said,  her  face  lighting  up  with  in- 
terest. 

“ Yes—” 

“ Oh,  but  I must  thank  you  ever  so 
much  for  the  very  kind  and  friendly 
note  you  sent  to  my  uncle.  He  would 
have  written  to  you  himself,  but  he  has 
been  so  busy  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing—” 

“I’m  sure  there  is  no  occasion,”  said 
he — and  perhaps  the  subtle  freemasonry  of 
youth  was  already  establishing  itself  be- 
tween these  two;  perhaps  for  the  moment 
they  had  forgotten  town  proprieties;  sure- 
ly, it  seemed  natural  enough  and  right 
enough,  strangers  as  they  were,  for  these 
two  young  folk  to  be  tarrying  and  inter- 
clianginga  few  half-hesitating  words  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  cool,  murmuring 
stream,  in  the  blaze  of  sunlight,  among  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  early  summer.  “ Nor 
was  there  much  need,”  he  went  on,  “that 
your  uncle  should  ask  permission  to  go 
through  the  Grantly  woods.  One  thing 
is  very  certain : it  is  the  people  who  have 
the  courtesy  to  ask  permission  who  can 
be  trusted  everywhere  not  to  do  any  in- 
jury—’ 

“ Oh,  I assure  you,”  said  Briseis,  “ that 
my  uncle  is  most  scrupulous — most  scru- 
pulous, to  the  smallest  particulars.  If 
we  are  away  for  the  whole  day,  and  have 
our  scrap  of  luncheon  on  some  hill-side 
or  on  the  bank  of  a burn,  he  has  every  lit- 
tle bit  of  wrapping-paper  and  every  little 
bit  of  string  carefully  buried,  so  that  not 
the  least  trace  shall  remain.” 

“ If  they  were  all  like  that!”  said  he, 
ruefully.  “ I wonder  if  the  tourists  and 
excursionists  know  how  many  private 
parks  and  grounds  are  closed  against 
them  that  might  otherwise  be  open  to 
them  but  for  their  thoughtless  behavior? 
Why,  later  on  in  the  year,  when  a band 
of  excursionists  comes  out  from  Aberdeen 
to  this  neighborhood,  what  do  they  im- 
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mediately  set  about? — putting  their  dogs 
to  hunt  the  rabbits,  breaking  off  branches 
from  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  strewing 
the  place  all  over  with  empty  lemonade- 
bottles,  and  paper  bags  stained  with  straw- 
berries. It  is  ignorance,  of  course.  They 
don’t  know  any  better.  But  it  is  distress- 
ing to  go  about  the  next  morning  and  see 
the  litter  the\r  have  left  behind  them— even 
on  the  lawn  seats  and  the  terraces— every- 
where about.  Naturally  the  gardeners 
complain;  it  is  all  added  work  to  them; 
and  they  would  have  me  adopt  a policy 
of  rigorous  exclusion.  I don’t  like  to  do 
that  either.  I don’t  want  to  play  dog 
in  the  manger.  I’m  sure  those  people 
would  be  heartily  welcome  if  they’d  only 
be  a little  more  considerate — if  they  could 
be  got  to  understand  how  unfair  it  is — ” 
Then  all  at  once  he  jammed  down  his 
helm  and  was  off  on  another  tack:  this 
was  not  the  way  to  entertain  a young 
lady.  44  It  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Miss 
Elliott,”  said  he — and  she  did  not  care  to 
correct  the  little  mistake — “that  I could 
get  much  more  extended  permission  for 
you  and  your  uncle  if  you  were  remain- 
ing in  this  country-side.  I could  get  you 
letters  that  would  make  you  free  of  the 
forests,  and  would  secure  for  you  help 
rather  than  hindrance  from  the  keepers — ” 
44  Indeed,  we  have  always  found  them 
most  civil,”  she  answered  him;  44  though 
sometimes  they  have  seemed  anxious  that 
we  should  go  away  down  to  the  valleys 


again — 

44  That  may  have  been  when  you  were 
getting  too  near  the  sanctuary,”  said  he. 
44  But  if  I get  you  those  letters,  you  would 
find  both  keepers  and  watchers  only  too 
ready  to  be  your  guide.  Will  you  allow 
me?  If  I can  get  one  or  two  for  you  by 
to-morrow  afternoon,  may  I call  with 
them?” 

44  Oh,  thank  you,  it  is  so  very  kind  of 
you — my  uncle  will  be  so  much  obliged 
to  you!”  said  she.  And  then  she  gave 
him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles — with  her 
eyes;  and  a little  bow  as  well ; aud  turned 
away  and  was  gone : leaving  him  standing 
there  as  if  he  had  been  in  dreamland,  and 
vaguely  wondering  why  he  had  been  such 
an  immeasurable  fool  as  not  to  have  of- 
fered to  shake  hands  with  her  on  part- 
ing. 

When  Briseis  returned  to  the  inn,  she 
told  her  uncle  of  her  having  met  Sir 
Francis  Gordon  of  Grantly,  and  of  the 
young  man  having  promised  to  bring 
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along  one  or  two  letters  which  might  be 
of  use  to  them  when  they  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  deer  forests. 

44  Civility,”  said  the  old  botanist,  44  is 
the  best  passport  everywhere.  I have 
never  found  it  fail.  In  all  my  years  of 
wandering  in  Scotland  I have  never  had 
to  bandy  a word  with  any  one,  when  once 
I had  explained  my  errand,  and  asked  for 
information  as  to  where  I should  be 
doing  no  harm.” 

Nevertheless,  when  on  the  following 
afternoon  young  Gordon  drove  up  to  the 
inn,  and  alighted  from  the  dog-cart,  and 
was  shown  into  the  room  where  uncle  and 
niece  had  been  respectively  writing  and 
reading,  Mr.  Elliott  was  profuse  of  thanks 
for  those  talismanic  missives  that  had 
been  procured  in  so  remarkably  short  a 
space  of  time. 

44  Oh,  that  is  nothing  — that  is  but  a 
trifling  courtesy  to  one  of  your  name  and 
lineage,”  said  this  young  Frank  Gordon, 
who  had  a most  pleasant  and  modest  man- 
ner. 44  No  doubt  they  were  very  glad  to 
be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you;  there 
are  few  families  in  Scotland  better  known 
or  more  respected  than  the  Elliotts  of  the 
Lea.” 

At  this  the  old  botanist  blushed  slightly, 
and  glanced  furtively  towards  his  niece; 
for  the  fact  is  he  had  not  told  Briseis  that 
in  writing  to  Sir  Francis  Gordon  for  per- 
mission to  explore  the  Grantly  woods  he 
had  contrived  to  mention  his  kinsman- 
ship  with  that  famous  house,  as  some  kind 
of  voucher  for  his  position.  But  Bri- 
seis did  not  notice;  she  had  turned  to  this 
young  stranger,  who  seemed  so  kindly 
intentioned,  and  so  anxious  to  win  favor. 

44  Oh,  and  I am  very  proud  of  the  name 
too,”  said  she,  smiling,  “though  I myself 
have  no  right  to  it.” 

Frank  Gordon  looked  perplexed,  and 
even  a little  embarrassed ; but  of  course 
he  could  not  put  a question.  It  was  old 
John  Elliott  who  interposed. 

44  My  niece,”  said  he,  44  is  an  Elliott 
only  by  her  mother’s  side  — my  sister, 
poor  thing.” 

And  as  these  tentative  explanations 
appeared  to  involve  some  trifle  of  con- 
straint— pointing  to  the  absence  of  any 
formal  introduction,  and  so  forth — Briseis 
herself  resolved  the  situation  by  asking 
their  guest  whether  he  would  not  have 
some  tea.  He  thankfully  accepted;  and 
for  the  moment  the  difficulty  was  got 
over;  though  he  was  all  the  time  con- 
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scious  that  he  did  not  even  yet  know  her 


name. 

He  staid  an  indefensible  length  of  time; 
for  they  were  practically  strangers  to  this 
district;  and  he  had  plenty  to  tell  them 
about  where  they  ought  to  go  and  what 
they  ought  to  see.  And  for  the  most  part 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  old  botanist; 
when  in  the  course  of  talk  he  had  to  turn 
to  this  beautiful  Greek  creature,  it  was  in 
a diffident  sort  of  way;  he  seemed  afraid 
of  the  glow  of  those  splendid  black  eyes. 
And  yet,  afraid  or  not  afraid,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  uncle  and 
niece  should  come  out  the  very  next  day 
to  have  a look  over  Grantly  Castle. 

“It  isn't  much  of  a show-place,” said 
he,  “though  the  excursionists  from  Aber- 
deen appear  to  think  it  is.  And  if  we 
cannot  let  you  see  a Fairy  Flag,  such  as 
they  have  at  Dunvegan,  or  a Brooch  of 
Lorn,  such  as  they  have  at  Dunollie, 
still  there  are  a few  things  might  interest 
you;  and  besides  that,  the  Castle  itself  is 
a very  good  specimen  of  the  Scotch  ba- 
ronial style  of  architecture.  You  might 
pass  an  hour  or  two — ” 

Old  John  Elliott  looked  timidly  and 
inquiringly  towards  his  niece;  and  she 
responded  frankly  enough — 

‘Oh,  thank  you  very  much;  we  shall  be 
delighted : mj-  uncle  deserves  a rest  after 
his  labors  of  the  last  two  days.  And  what 
hour  will  be  most  convenient  for  you?” 

“No^  no;  what  hour  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  you?  The  gardens  are  fresh- 
est in  the  morning,  of  course.  But  per- 
haps it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  this  way ; 
Come  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  stay  as  long 
as  you  can.’ — And  that’s  a Dee-side  wel- 
come.” 


Thereupon  young  Gordon  got  up  to  say 
good  by;  and  this  time  he  did  not  forget 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Greek  girl ; while 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  on  him  a 
look  of  great  sweetness,  as  if  to  thank  him 
again  for  his  kindness  to  two  strangers. 
There  was  some  final  understanding  that 
they  were  to  go  out  to  Grantly  Castle  on 
the  following  morning. 

He  drove  rapidly  home,  paused  for  a 
second  to  let  the  groom  get  to  the  cob's 
head,  then  he  descended,  and  walked  into 
the  big  stone-paved  hall.  On  the  table 
there  were  a number  of  letters  lying;  and 
these  he  carelessly  took  up,  to  look  at  the 
envelopes.  But  one  of  them  appeared  to 
arrest  his  attention ; the  address  was  in  a 
foreign  hand : 
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A Son  A Hesse  Royale , le  prince  de  Montevdtro  : 

Chez  Monsieur, 

M.  sir  Francis  Gordon , 

Grantly  Castle, 

Aberdeenshire, 

Rome. 

He  turned  from  the  table,  and  sent  his 
voice  echoing  through  the  hollow-sound- 
ing hall: 

“Aunt  Jean !— are  you  anywhere  about? 

— Aunt  Jean — are  you  there?” 

“Here  I am,  laddie:  what  is’t  you 
want?”  a voice  answered  him;  and  pres- 
ently, at  the  top  of  the  wide  oaken  stair- 
case, there  appeared  Miss  Jean  Gordon. 

She  was  a tall  and  fair-complexioned  wo- 
man, rather  elderly  and  rather  plain,  but 
with  cheerful  and  good-humored  eyes. 

“Didn’t  you  see  this?”  he  said  to  her, 
holding  out  the  letter.  “ Does  it  mean 
that  the  Mater  is  coming  on  here  at  once, 
just  as  I had  got  everything  ready  to  go 
up  to  London?” 

He  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case ; she  came  down  the  steps,  and  took 
the  envelope  from  him,  and  regarded  it. 

“No,  no,”  said  she;  “there  must  be 
some  mistake.  Your  mother’s  last  letter 
to  me  was  from  Nice;  and  she  said  they 
meant  to  go  straight  through  to  London, 
to  Thomas’s  Hotel,  and  would  be  there  for 
a considerable  time.  This  must  be  the 
blundering  of  some  courier  or  valet—” 

He  received  the  letter  back  and  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully. 

“I  never  know  what  that  excellent 
step-papa  of  mine  may  be  up  to,”  he  ob- 
served. “ He  may  be  wanting  to  escape 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  diplomats  and 
seek  sanctuary  here — for  himself  and  his 
two  black  poodles.”  Then  of  a sudden  he 
changed  his  tone.  “ Aunt  Jean,”  said  he, 

“we  are  going  to  have  two  visitors  here 
to  morrow — two  strangers  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  would  like  to  look  over 
the  Castle  and  about  the  grounds.  And 
I didn’t  ask  them  formally  to  lunch;  but 
to-morrow,  when  they  are  here  anyway, 
and  when  it’s  about  lunch-time,  I mean 
to  propose  it  promiscuous  - like  ; and  of 
course  they  will  stay.  And  I wish  you 
would  see  that  McKillop  sends  in  plenty 
of  flowers  for  the  table — and  for  decora- 
tion all  about — plenty  of  them — plenty — 
Confound  him,  lie’s  nothing  but  an  old 
miser—” 

“Is  she  so  very  pretty,  Frank?”  Aunt 
Jean  inquired,  with  a demure  smile. 

“Who  told  you  there  was  a ‘she’  in 
the  case?”  he  demanded,  loftily. 
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“ There  usually  is,”  said  Miss  Jean  Gor- 
don. “Especially  when  a young  gentle- 
man is  so  particular  about  flowers  for  the 
luncheon  table.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Aunt  Jean,  I will 
tell  you  honestly:  she  is  just  about  the 
most  beautiful  creature  you  ever  beheld; 
and  I don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  be  as 
much  interested  in  her  as  I am ; I don’t 
see  why  you  should  think  there’s  nothing 
in  the  world  worth  admiring  except  old 
china  and  old  lace.  You  know,  Aunt 
Jean,  I’m  not  much  given  to  rave  about 
young  women;  but  you  should  see  this 
one;  why,  she  bewilders  you — ” 

“She  won’t  bewilder  me,”  said  Aunt 
Jean,  shrewdly. 

“She  is  a Greek  girl,”  he  continued — 
and  it  seemed  to  afford  him  much  plea- 
sure to  stand  there  and  talk  eagerly  about 
the  marvellous  stranger.  “ I gathered  as 
much  from  her  Christian  name — which 
isn’t  Christian,  by -the -way,  but  pagan. 
A Greek  goddess  she  is! — in  figure,  and 
height,  and  symmetry;  but  not  of  the  se- 
vere type  either— oh,  no! — most  womanly 
and  winning  in  expression.  Beautiful? — 
but  wait  till  you  see!  What  I can’t  un- 
derstand is  why  she  should  have  remained 
unmarried  !•  She  must  have  seen  lots  of 
men — in  her  own  country — in  England — 
even  wandering  about  on  those  botaniz- 
ing excursions  with  her  uncle — men  pre- 
sumably with  eyes  in  their  head — ” 

“ She  may  not  wish  to  be  married,”  re- 
torted Miss  Jean,  rather  tartly.  “Why 
should  she  ? They  say  that  a woman 
ought  to  marry  in  order  to  have  an  ob- 
ject. Well,  when  she  does,  she  generally 
gets  one !” 

Jean  Gordon— Jean  Gordon ! But  now 
she  was  moving  off — for  the  dressing-bell 
was  beginning  to  sound;  and  she  was  as 
particular  about  the  punctuality  of  dinner 
as  though  there  had  been  twenty  guests 
staying  in  the  house. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AUNT  CLARA. 


But  next  morning  found  old  John  El- 
liott in  an  apprehensive,  restless,  fidgety 
mood;  nay,  he  was  inclined  to  be  peevish 
and  fretful. 

“I’m  not  used  to  going  among  stran- 
gers, Briseis,”  he  said.  “ I don’t  like  it— 
it  worries  me — ” 

“Why,  uncle,”  she  remonstrated, 
“didn’t  you  hear  Sir  Francis  say  there 
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was  no  one  staying  at  the  Castle— no 
one  except  his  aunt,  who  always  lives 
there — ” 

“And  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk, 
along  a dusty  road,”  he  continued,  plain- 
tively. “ Even  if  they  have  a dog-cart  at 
the  inn  here,  there  would  be  the  cost  of  it 
— for  what? — the  expense  of  a dog-cart — 
for  what? — ” 

Now  part  of  this  conversation  had  been 
overheard  by  the  servant-lass  who  was 
bringing  in  breakfast;  and  she,  with  the 
friendly  familiarity  of  the  Scotch  domes- 
tic, made  no  scruple  about  intervening. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  she, 
“but  there’s  a wagonette  and  pair  come 
in  from  Grantly,  sir,  and  they’re  in  the 
stable-yard,  and  the  coachman  says  Sir 
Francis  ordered  him  jist  to  wait  for  your 
convenience,  sir.” 

“ Oh,  well,  I suppose  we  must  go,”  the 
old  botanist  said  to  his  niece,  though  with 
evident  reluctance.  “I  suppose  there 
will  be  no  further  letters  until  the  after- 
noon post—” 

“Uncle,”  she  answered  him,  coaxingly, 
“ you  must  give  those  people  in  the  south 
a little  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Societies 
you  could  not  expect  an  answer  until  af- 
ter their  next  meeting,  when  the  various 
Secretaries  will  be  asked  to  acknowledge 
your  communication — ” 

“But  there  were  the  telegrams  to  my 
personal  friends — ” 

“And  what  could  they  reply?”  she 
went  on,  in  her  persuasive  and  musical 
tones.  “No  doubt  they  were  very  glad 
to  learn  of  the  discovery;  and  no  doubt 
they  thought  you  were  very  lucky.  Of 
course  you  will  hear  from  them  sooner 
or  later,  when  they  have  leisure  to  write; 
but  in  the  mean  time  you  must  have  a day 
or  two  of  idleness;  and  then  we  will  set 
to  work  again — that  is,  you  will  set  to 
work,  and  make  more  wonderful  discover- 
ies, and  I will  tramp  over  the  hills  with 
you,  and  wish  I could  be  of  some  help.” 

It  was  difficult  to  withstand  the  subtle 
and  singular  charm  of  her  voice;  he  usu- 
ally yielded;  and  yield  he  did  on  this 
occasion ; so  that  about  eleven  o’clock  the 
wagonette  was  brought  round  to  the  front 
of  the  inn,  and  uncle  and  niece  went  out 
and  took  their  places.  Then  ensued  a 
most  blithe  and  inspiriting  drive  along 
the  valley  of  the  Dee,  the  winding  road 
giving  them  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
broad-sweeping  and  glancing  stream,  or 
again  plunging  them  into' scattered  woods 
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of  larch  and  birch  and  pine.  Then  they 
came  to  a lodge  gate  and  entered ; the 
wagonette  rolled  smoothly  along  the  wide 
carriageway;  until  of  a sudden  Briseis 
grasped  the  arm  of  her  companion,  who 
had  at  the  moment  been  plunged  in  pro- 
found meditation : 

“Look,  uncle,  look!  — isn’t  it  noble!— 
isn’t  it  splendid!” 

And  yet  this  tall  and  gaunt  keep  was 
not  imposing  by  reason  of  its  spacious 
dimensions,  though  otherwise  it  was  pic- 
turesque enough.  The  structure  was 
lofty  in  proportion  to  its  restricted  base; 
the  windows  were  for  the  most  part  nar- 
row, deeply  recessed,  scattered  unevenly 
here  and  there;  the  surmounting  angle 
turrets  had  conical  roofs  suggestive  of 
French  Gothic;  the  gables  showed  “cor- 
bie-steps”; and  crowning  all,  up  against 
the  blue  and  white,  a weather-cock  was 
perched  airily  on  a tiny  golden  ball.  A 
building  of  solid  and  severe  aspect,  per- 
haps; but  the  surrounding  grounds  were 
more  modern  and  more  cheerful — the 
trim  terraces,  the  grassy  slopes  velvet- 
smooth,  the  long  range  of  greenhouses, 
the  blazing  masses  of  color  in  flower  beds 
and  plots,  the  partition-walls  smothered 
in  the  dark  green  foliage  of  apricot  and 
fig,  the  sunlit  woods  trending  down  to 
the  river.  From  this  high  plateau,  in- 
deed, there  was  a wide  - stretching  view, 
not  the  least  conspicuous  feature  being 
Scoulter  Hill  with  its  ruined  tower,  far 
away  in  the  silvery  west. 

And  here  was  the  young  laird  coming 
bareheaded  down  the  steps  to  receive  his 
guests;  and  up  there  at  the  hall  door 
was  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  her  shrewd  eyes 
not  too  evidently  scanning.  The  wel- 
come that  the  visitors  now  received  was 
of  the  most  friendly  kind — in  its  Scotch 
fashion  almost  too  insistent  — for  who 
wanted  cake  and  wine  and  fruit  at  this 
time  of  the  day? — and  who  needed  rest 
after  so  pleasant  a drive? — in  truth,  Bri- 
seis, who  was  ever  hungry  and  athirst  for 
sweet  air,  and  sunshine,  and  open  land- 
scape— Briseis  so  avowedly  lingered  with- 
out— gazing  abroad  on  the  variegated 
garden,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  river 
through  the  trees,  and  the  rising  and 
swelling  uplands  beyond  — that  young 
Gordon  was  forced  to  alter  the  form  of 
his  invitation. 

“Perhaps  you  would  rather  stroll  about 
for  a bit,”  he  suggested,  “and  have  a 
look  at  the  greenhouses?” 


“Oh,  yes;  wouldn’t  you,  uncle?”  she 
made  answer,  promptly.  “ They  are  such 
beautiful  gardens!  I have  not  seen  any 
gardens  like  these  since  we  were  at  Drum- 
mond Castle,  in  Perthshire.” — And  if  the 
young  laird  was  in  any  way  proud  of  his 
paternal  inheritance,  that  was  a compli- 
ment surely! 

So  the  four  of  them  set  forth  on  a 
sauntering  perambulation,  walking  two 
and  two  for  convenience’  sake  ; they 
passed  under  the  canopied  vines,  house 
after  house;  then  out  again,  and  through 
part  of  the  “ policies  ” skirting  the  woods; 
then  back  into  the  basking  and  brilliant 
garden.  And  while  the  old  botanist  was 
descanting  to  Miss  Jean  on  the  origin  of 
this  or  that  cultivated  plant  or  shrub, 
young  Frank  Gordon,  with  a shy  inge- 
nuity, was  putting  questions  to  his  com- 
panion, about  herself,  her  knowledge  of 
Scotland,  her  pursuits,  while  also  he  was 
incidentally  telling  her  a great  deal  about 
his  own  occupations  and  plans.  Briseis 
listened  with  a smiling  acquiescence;  she 
did  not  say  much,  but  her  eyes  were  ami- 
able; and  whether  she  spoke  or  was  si- 
lent, she  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  things  around  her  with  a 
constant  and  perhaps  half  - unconscious 
delight.  The  fragrance  wafted  hither 
and  thither,  the  warm  sweet  air,  the  sun- 
shine and  azure  sky,  the  radiant  glow  of 
color  in  the  garden,  the  stir  and  silver- 
glancing  of  glossy  leaves:  these  were 
happy  surroundings — for  a gracelessly 
idle  creature,  whose  chief  and  distin- 
guishing faculty  appeared  to  be  that  of 
enjoying  every  minute  and  second  of  her 
life. 

Then,  as  they  chanced  to  be  walking 
along  one  of  the  upper  terraces,  Frank 
Gordon  pulled  out  his  watch. 

“ Just  luncheon-time!”  he  cried.  “Come 
away  in — Aunt  Jean  will  tell  you  that 
starvation  and  fainting  tits  are  not  al- 
lowed at  Grantly.” 

It  was  not  a very  sumptuous  banquet- 
ing-hall  they  were  ushered  into — this 
long,  low  apartment,  with  its  wainscot  of 
panelled  oak  and  its  five  or  six  plain  win- 
dows; but  it  had  some  interesting  family 
portraits — the  men  of  them  appearing  by 
their  uniform  to  have  been  mostly  admi- 
rals and  generals;  and  it  had  several  fiery 
and  fuliginous  battle-pieces,  chiefly  of 
naval  engagements;  while  the  luncheon 
table  was  set  forth  in  quite  a bright  mod- 
ern way,  with  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
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And  perhaps  Jean  Gordon,  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  board,  was  listening  to  the 
old  botanist’s  tale  of  his  many  experiences 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland,  or  per- 
haps she  was  only  perfunctorily  heeding 
him;  at  all  events,  she  beheld  what  she 
had  never  beheld  before,  and  that  was 
the  assiduous  and  diffident  and  respectful 
court  that  her  nephew  was  paying  to  this 
Greek  girl  with  the  gracious  ways  and  the 
resplendent  eyes.  Well  did  the  amused 
Mis?  Jean  know  that  this  was  not  at  all 
the  young  man’s  ordinary  habit.  She  was 
acquainted  with  him.  She  had  studied 
him  — in  no  unfriendly  fashion  either. 
And  she  had  heard  tell  of  him  at  Oxford 
too:  how  that  even  during  Commemora- 
tion week  those  pretty  pieces  of  feminity 
who  come  fluttering  from  college  to  col- 
lege like  so  many  butterflies  appeared  to 
have  no  attraction  for  him  whatever. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  this  was  owing 
to  cruel  neglect  on  the  side  of  those  young 
persons;  they  seemed  willing  to  accord 
him  a fair  share  of  notice;  for  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly good-looking,  and  he  was  merry 
and  pleasant-humored  and  ever  ready  for 
a frolic;  but  somehow  his  soul  was  rather 
set  on  sports  and  athletics ; and  when  these 
happened  to  fail  him,  a pipe  and  a medi- 
tative stroll  along  the  tow-path  appeared 
better  to  suit  his  fancy  than  consorting 
with  muslin.  But  now — ‘but  now ! Jean 
Gordon’s  demure  eyes  saw  a good  deal 
more  than  they  seemed  to  see.  Not  that 
there  was  any  intentional  sentimental- 
izing on  the  lad’s  part;  no  trace  of  such  a 
thing  was  in  his  nature;  the  frank  and 
open  good-comradeship  lie  was  ready  to 
offer  to  any  one  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet  and  like  was  not  of  a kind  to  lead 
to  the  little  appeals  and  secret  understand- 
ings of  sham  love-making.  Indeed,  what 
Miss  Jean  chiefly  remarked  on  this  occa- 
sion was  that  the  young  laird  was  clearly 
so  well  pleased  by  his  companion  of  the 
moment  that  he  was  rather  tempted  to  let 
his  boyish  gayety  get  the  better  of  him; 
and  that  again  and  again  he  had  to  recall 
himself,  resuming  that  attitude  of  shy 
deference  that  became  him  very  well  in 
the  presence  of  this  beautiful  stranger. 
Good -comradeship  was  all  very  excel- 
lent in  its  way;  but  this  Greek  girl  was 
too  august  somehow — too  serene  and  re- 
mote— in  spite  of  the  sweetness  and  charm 
of  her  manner  and  the  unmistakable 
friendliness  of  her  regard.  So,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  by  birth  and  lineage 


and  personal  temperament  one  of  * 4 the  gay 
Gordons,”  he  subdued  himself  and  kept 
himself  humbly  respectful;  he  was  like  a 
school -boy  waiting  upon  a great  lady; 
and  when  she  turned  her  glorious  eyes 
upon  him,  his  own  rather  shrank  away 
from  that  overpowering  bewilderment. 
Jean  Gordon  thought  that  the  young 
laird  of  Grantly  had  met  with  his  match 
—and  more  than  his  match — this  time.' 

And  then  he  would  have  his  guests  go 
for  a stroll  round  the  hall,  to  look  at  the 
old  armor  and  the  stags’  heads ; and  many 
a tale  he  had  to  tell  of  both;  with  now 
and  again  an  anecdote  of  this  or  that  one 
among  the  more  noted  of  his  forebears. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  treat  those  ancestors 
of  his  with  the  reverence  which  their 
deeds  of  love  and  valor  and  their  terri- 
torial designations  demanded;  but  it  is 
the  way  of  youth — especially  of  a mod- 
est youth — to  make  light  of  such  things; 
and  there  was  not  much  boasting  or 
showing  off  about  this  young  man.  He 
pretended  not  to  remember  whether  it 
was  a head  of  seventeen  or  of  eighteen 
points  that  caused  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
when  he  discovered  what  a magnificent 
stag  he  had  shot,  to  exclaim,  in  despair, 

“ And  now  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to 
live  for.”  He  did  not  know  where  Glen- 
logie  was,  or  even  whether  there  was  such 
a place,  though  Briseis  herself  could  quote 
for  him  a couplet  out  of  the  old  ballad: 

“He  turned  about  lightly, as  the  Gordons  does  a*; 

4 1 thank  you,  Lady  Jean ; my  love’s  promised 
awa\” 

“And  are  all  the  Gordons  as  light  of 
heart  as  that  ?”  asked  this  tall  young 
Greek  creature,  with  her  inscrutable,  en- 
chanting smile. 

“Oh  no,”  he  made  answer,  almost  bash- 
fully. “ It  is  impossible  to  say  how  those 
epithets  got  attached  to  the  different  fam- 
ilies in  the  north — I suppose  through  the 
chance  of  alliteration  mostly  — the  gal- 
lant Grahams,  the  gay  Gordons,  the  fight- 
ing Frasers,  and  so  on.  And  if  you  know 
that  very  ballad,  Miss  Valieri,  you  will 
remember  that  Glenlogie  was  not  so  hard 
of  heart  after  all;  for  he  married  ‘bon- 
nie  Jeanie  Melville,  who  was  scarce  six- 
teen years  old.’  ” 

And  so  they  wandered  about  the  dim, 
stone-paved,  hollow-soundiug  hall,  exam- 
ining claymores,  dirks,  targes,  and  old 
powder-horns,  trying  to  make  out  the 
phantom  figures  in  the  breadths  of  faded 
tapestry,  aud  telling  or  hearing  about  all 
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kinds  of  people  and  places  and  things— 
about  the  Queen’s  coming  to  Balmoral  on 
the  following  week ; about  the  Farquliar- 
sons  of  Dee-side,  and  the  Lindsays,  and 
the  Irvines  of  Drum;  about  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  and  the  ’45 — 

u0  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame, 

And  the  lad  I daurna  name !” 

But  in  course  of  time  the  old  botanist 
grew  more  and  more  abstracted;  it  was 
clear  to  Briseis  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  afternoon  post,  and  of  the  expected 
communications  from  the  south;  besides, 
both  of  them  knew  that  young  Gordon 
was  going  up  to  London  by  that  night’s 
mail -train.  And  so,  in  spite  of  many 
protests,  and  with  many  thanks  and  good 
wishes,  the  visit  came  to  an  end;  the 
wagonette  was  brought  round ; and  Frank 
Gordon  and  his  aunt  Jean  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  watching  their  departing 
guests  until  a curve  in  the  drive  hid  them 
from  sight.  And  then  it  was  that  the 
young  man  turned  to  his  companion. 

“What  now,  Aunt  Jean?  What  do 
you  say  now?”  he  demanded,  with  some- 
thing of  triumph  in  his  tone. 

But  Aunt  Jean  did  not  answer  him  at 
once.  She  regarded  him  for  a second, 
curiously. 

“I  have  often  wondered,  Frank,”  said 
she,  “ what  kind  of  woman  would  prove 
attractive  to  you.  And  — and  I’m  glad 
it’s  that  kind.” 

There  was  a flash  of  boyish  delight  in 
his  eyes ; but  at  the  same  time  he  said,  re- 
proachfully : 

“ Why,  you  talk  as  if  there  were  whole 
heaps  of  them ! You  talk  as  if  there  were 
a whole  race  of  such  women.  Come, 
now,  Aunt  Jean — honestly,  now — honest- 
ly— did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  come 
across  any  girl  or  woman  half  as  fine 
and  wonderful  as  that  one — so  perfect  in 
her  manner— so  winning  in  her  disposi- 
tion— and  so  extraordinarily  beautiful 
too?—” 

Aunt  Jean  smiled. 

“Lad,  laddie,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  am 
saying  nothing  against  her!  Nothing  of 
the  kind ! I would  rather  be  on  her  side. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  I will  say  this  for  her, 
that  she  has  the  most  bewitchingly  mu- 
sical voice  I ever  heard  in  my  born  days. 
And  when  she  was  going  along  the  ter- 
race I thought  she  walked  just  as  a swan 
swims — breasting  the  air,  as  it  were — as 
graceful  a thing  as  ever  I saw — ” 


“Didn’t  I tell  you!  didn’t  I tell  you!” 
he  cried,  eagerly. 

“A  strange  girl,  too,”  said  Aunt  Jean, 
thinking  back,  with  her  modest  little 
apologies  for  being  at  once  useless  and 
perfectly  happy.  Well,  I could  not  say 
it  to  her  face,  but  indeed  I was  thinking 
it  all  the  time,  that  there  were  plenty  of 
women  useless  enough  who  could  not 
make  you  pleased  and  satisfied-like  with 
just  looking  at  them.  A rare,  fine  crea- 
ture that,  or  my  name’s  not  Jean  Gor- 
don.” Aunt  Jean  was  silent  for  another 
second  or  so.  “And  there’s  one  thing  I 
would  say  to  yourself,  Frank,  my  man : 

If  you  have  a thought  of  bringing  some 
one  home  to  this  old  house,  you’ll  not 
find  me  in  the  way,  nor  will  she;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  ye;  I’ll  just  pack 
up  my  bits  of  things  and  be  off  to  Edin- 
burgh— there’s  the  Carmichaels — the  Ram- 
says— there  will  always  be  a corner  for 
me  somewhere — ” 

But  at  this  a prodigious  blush  over- 
spread his  handsome,  boyish  face;  and  in 
his  embarrassment  he  could  hardly  win 
to  articulate  utterance. 

“Aunt  Jean! — why — what — what  are 
you  thinking  of?  Do  you  imagine — I 
could  have  any  such  fancies  in  my  head  ? 

— a mere  stranger — a perfect  stranger  like 
that — though  I thought  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  her — yes,  I certainly  thought 
that — and  I wanted  to  be  civil  to  the  old 
gentleman — But  how  can  you  imagine 
I had  any  fancies  of  that  kind? — ” 

“I  don’t  know — I don’t  know,”  Miss 
Jean  answered,  cautiously.  “ She  is  just 
winsome  enough  to  turn  any  lad’s  head, 
and  that’s  the  truth ; and  there  would  be 
no  great  madness  about  it,  either,  as  far 
as  I can  make  out;  for  you  don’t  need  to 
marry  for  money,  Frank;  and  the  El- 
liotts of  the  Lea  are  as  old  a family  as  the 
Gordons  of  Grantly.  So  give  me  notice 
when  ye  please — ” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he,  and  he  put  his  hand 
within  her  arm  to  lead  her  into  the  house 
again.  “Precisely.  Just  so.  And  what 
would  Grantly  be  without  Aunt  Jean  ?” 

Well,  she  patted  the  hand  that  lay  on 
her  arm;  for  she  was  very  fond  of  this 
lad— and  very  proud  of  him  too,  though 
he  hadn’t  done  much  to  speak  of,  as  yet. 

“It  is  very  generous  of  my  young 
lord,”  said  Aunt  Jean,  half  laughing,  “ to 
talk  like  that  to  his  humble  dependent. 
But  she  knows  her  place;  and  when  the 
bride. comes  home,  all  she’ll  want  will  be 
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just  to  get  a kiss  from  her— and  then  off 
by  train  to  Edinburgh  town.”  And  then 
Aunt  Jean,  who  was  not  an  effusive  sort 
of  person,  abruptly  said : “ Frank,  laddie, 
mind  you  see  that  Wentworth  puts  your 
Tam  o’  Shanter  in  your  travelling-bag, 
for  there’s  nothing  so  soft  to  the  head 
when  you’re  in  a railway  carriage.” 

Meanwhile  old  John  Elliott  and  his 
niece  had  been  driven  rapidly  away  tow- 
ards Sanchory ; and  when  they  at  length 
arrived  there,  and  entered  the  inn,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  parlor,  his  first  and 
eager  glance  was  directed  to  the  side- 
board, where  a number  of  letters  and 
newspapers  lay  extended  in  a row.  And 
he  would  have  gone  quickly  forward  to 
examine  these  and  seize  his  own,  but  that 
at  the  same  moment  he  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a stranger  in  the  room — 
some  one  seated  in  the  dusk  between  the 
two  windows — and  to  his  amazement  he 
found  Briseis  exclaiming: 

44  Why,  Aunt  Clara!  And  you  did  not 
let  us  know  you  were  coming!” 

And  in  his  inordinate  surprise  he  even 
forgot  the  coveted  letters. 

44 1 hope  there's  no  ill  news,  Clara,”  he 
said,  with  sudden  and  nervous  apprehen- 
sion. 

This  Mrs.  Alexander  Elliott  who  had 
now  risen  to  receive  their  greeting  was 
a middle-aged  woman,  rather  short  and 
stout  of  figure,  but  with  a pinched  and 
careworn  face,  her  hair  gray  or  yellowish- 
gray,  her  eyes  somewhat  sad  and  tired, 
and  yet  shrewd  enough,  her  mouth  thin- 
lipped and  resolute.  She  gave  one  the 
impression  of  an  indomitable,  unjovous 
kind  of  little  woman,  who  had  come 
through  many  trials,  and  was  not  even 
yet  likely  to  give  up  in  despair. 

44  No,  there's  no  ill  news,  Uncle  John,” 
said  she;  44 at  least  I hope  you'll  not  re- 
gard it  that  way.  And  you’ll  have  to 
forgive  me  for  appearing  intrusive  and 
importunate.  I know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  write  and  explain ; and  when  you  have 
written  and  tried  to  explain,  it's  so  easy 
for  the  answer  to  be  put  off  and  put  off, 
or  forgotten  altogether.  So  I thought  I 
would  come  right  through  and  see  your- 
self, as  soon  as  I could  find  out  where 
you  were — ” 

44Is  it  about  money,  Clara?”  John  El- 
liott said,  timorously. 

4 4 It’s  about  Eld  ward,  ” she  replied.  And 
then  she  went  on  quickly  and  anxiously: 
“You  know  how  I have  slaved  and  toil- 


ed, on  poor  enough  means,  to  give  those 
three  boys  a fair  start  in  the  world — per- 
haps even  to  the  neglecting  of  the  girls. 
Have  I not  done  everything  for  them  ? 
Did  ever  any  mother  do  more  ? I led  or 
followed  them  into  every  one  of  their 
studies,  keeping  pace  with  them,  and 
night  after  night,  when  all  the  house  was 
asleep,  sitting  up  hour  after  hour,  just  to 
get  a bit  ahead  of  them,  and  be  able  to 
coach  them  for  their  examinations.  And 
I’m  sure  the  girls  have  helped  too — mak- 
ing their  own  dresses  as  well  as  they 
could — and  scrimping  themselves  of  their 
pocket-money.  Not  but  that  we’ve  had 
our  reward  in  one  way.  Look  at  the  re- 
sult— though  perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to 
boast.  There’s  John  at  Sandhurst,  do- 
ing splendidly;  there’s  Alexander  on  the 
Warsptte;  and  now  there’s  Eld  ward,  who 
has  a grand  prospect  before  him,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  For  he  has  just  passed 
his  University  Certificate  Examination, 
and  that  would  enable  him  to  enter  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge— it’s  Caius 
most  of  the  medical  students  make  for,  I 
believe— and  he  would  have  no  bother 
about  matriculation;  then  if  he  did  any- 
thing near  as  well  at  Caius  as  he  has 
done  at  King’s  College— followed  by 
some  practical  work  at  the  hospitals — he 
would  make  just  an  invaluable  junior 
partner  for  some  well-known  doctor;  in- 
deed I may  say  he  is  universally  popular, 
owing  to  his  pleasant  manners  and  his 
cleverness.  But  then,  Uncle  John,  three 
years  at  Cambridge—” 

Uncle  John  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  uneasy;  he  knew  what  was 
coming.  And  yet  he  could  not  but  listen 
with  respect  to  this  piteous  appeal  from 
the  poor  mother. 

44  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a year 
at  least,”  she  continued;  “perhaps  two 
hundred  and  eighty — though  he  is  a most 
considerate  and  economical  boy;  and  how 
am  I to  provide  that  without  the  help  of 
one  or  two  relatives?  And  I know  I 
ought  not  to  come  to  you;  you  have  been 
so  generous  to  me  so  many  times  before; 
but  here  is  a very  special  juncture — it 
will  be  the  making  of  Edward’s  career — 
if  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  help 
us — ” 

44  But,  Clara,”  said  old  John  Elliott, 
nervously  and  hurriedly,  “it  is  impossi- 
ble!—quite  impossible — I’m  very  sorry — 
you  know  I should  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
anything  for  you  and  yours — but  there 
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are  circumstances — the  plain  truth  is,  I 
have  not  the  means.  But — but  why  don’t 
you  go  to  Sir  Patrick? — he  is  the  head  of 
the  family — ” 

“Sir  Patrick  Elliott?”  said  she,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  even  amidst  her  plaintive 
suspense.  “I  know  him.  I know  what 
I should  get  from  him.  I should  get  a 
grandiloquent  lecture,  and  a civil  good- 
day—” 

And  now  it  was  that  Briseis  Valieri  in- 
terposed. 

“You  won’t  think  me  too  bold,  Aunt 
Clara,  will  you?”  she  said,  in  her  soft  and 
persuasive  tones.  “ But  I often  reproach 
myself  with  being  so  idle  and  useless; 
and  now  you  might  give  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  of  a little  help.  Shall  I 
show  you  how  simply  it  could  be  done? 
The  money  that  my  father  left  me  was 
put  into  the  India  Three-per-Cents;  then 
my  uncle  here  heard  of  some  American 
railway  bonds,  quite  safe,  that  were  pay- 
ing six  per  cent. ; and  after  he  had  con- 
sulted with  one  or  two  people— to  make 
sure,  you  know — we  changed  the  money 
over  to  the  American  bonds,  so  that  my 
income  was  actually  doubled.  Now,  Aunt 
Clara,  if  you  were  to  take  the  half  of  the 
capital — if  that  would  be  of  use  to  you 
in  my  cousin’s  education — don’t  you 
see  that  I should  have  exactly  the  same 
income  that  I had  before  the  change  was 
made?  Is  not  that  quite  clear?  I should 
be  none  the  worse— you  would  be  all  the 
better — ” 

So  far  John  Elliott  had  listened,  with 
symptoms  of  an  ever-increasing  distress 
become  visible  ; but  now  he  could  bear 
the  situation  no  longer. 

“Briseis,”  said  he, in  the  strangest  way, 
“you  don’t  understand  about  such  things. 
You  can’t  understand  about  them  at  all. 
There  are  some  circumstances  that  I must 
explain  to  your  aunt.  Would  you  mind 
— would  you  mind  leaving  us  alone  to- 
gether for  a few  moments? — ” 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
mute  astonishment.  But  she  said,  as  she 
moved  to  the  door — and  her  parting  look 
was  surely  one  of  exceeding  kindliness 
and  good-will: 

“At  least  you  will  remember,  Aunt 
Clara,  that  the  half  of  what  I have  is 
yours,  if  you  will  take  it:  the  rest  is  quite 
sufficient  for  me.” 

The  moment  she  was  gone  John  El- 
liott rose  from  his  seat  and  began  pacing 
up  and  down,  in  great  agitation. 


“That  is  a noble  - hearted  creature, 
John,”  his  sister-in-law  began  to  say, 

“ though  of  course  one  hesitates  about 
accepting  such  an  offer  from  a mere 
girl—” 

“ Clam,  she  has  not  a penny !”  he  broke 
in,  excitedly.  “Not  a penny!  And  it’s 
all  my  doing.  I advised  her.  I heard  of 
these  railway  bonds  through  Philip  Mur- 
ray— you  remember  Philip  Murray  in 
Edinburgh;  and  he  had  made  ample  in- 
quiries— a First  Mortgage  it  was — the 
Denville  Valley  First  Mortgage  Guaran- 
teed— and  he  was  so  convinced  of  its 
safety  that  he  put  £8000  of  his  own 
money  into  it.  Well,  I laid  the  matter 
before  Briseis;  I thought  it  was  a good 
chance  for  her;*and  she  assented  only  too 
readily;  the  fact  is,  I don’t  suppose  she 
cared  one  way  or  the  other;  she  has  no 
thought  for  money  matters  — her  wants 
are  so  simple — ” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  lit- 
tle fortune  is  entirely  gone?”  his  sister-in- 
law  demanded  of  him,  staring  at  him  in  a 
blank  kind  of  way. 

“Clara,  it’s  a terrible  thing  even  to 
speak  of! — terrible! — I that  should  have 
been  the  first  to  protect  her,  since  she 
chose  to  join  my  wandering  life.  The 
bonds  are  still  quoted  — yes  — but  they 
are  valueless:  no  one  would  touch  them. 
They  were  108  when  we  bought  them; 
now  they  are  down  at  17  or  something  of 
the  kind;  but  they  are  quite  unsaleable; 
nothing  has  ever  been  paid  on  them  after 
the  first  six  months,  and  nothing  ever 
will  be  paid  on  them,  so  it  is  said.  Of 
course  Briseis  does  not  know.  She  thinks 
the  six  per  cent,  interest  is  still  being 
paid;  and  probably  imagines  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  being  stored  up 
for  her;  hence  her  offer  to  you — which 
was  generous  all  the  same.  And  she 
must  not  know,  Clam!  — she  must  not 
know ! — ” 

“ Then  she  is  dependent  on  you  for  her 
support !”  exclaimed  Aunt  Clara,  her  eyes 
still  staring. 

“ I give  her  what  money  she  needs — it 
isn’t  much,”  he  said,  in  a more  resigned 
way.  “And  I may  explain  to  you  that 
my  own  means  are  still  further  crippled; 
for  I put  a small  sum  into  the  Denville 
Valley  Mortgage  along  with  hers;  and 
that’s  gone  too.  So  you  see,  Aunt  Clara, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  you 
ask.  I'm  very  sorry.  I’ve  always  heard 
that  the  boy  was  clever  and  brilliant,  and 
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likely  to  do  well.  But,  after  all,  the  three 
years  at  Cambridge  are  not  an  absolute 
necessity — ” 

The  startled  and  expectant  look  had 
faded  out  of  Aunt  Clara’s  eyes;  there 
reigned  there  a sort  of  hopeless  rumina- 
tion; and  she  was  silent.  But  at  length 
she  said : 

“ You  may  as  well  call  Briseis  in  again, 
John.  She  shall  hear  no  word  of  all  this 
from  me.” 

When  the  young  girl  returned  to  them 
she  was  much  astonished  to  learn  that 
Aunt  Clara  was  on  the  immediate  point 
of  departure.  No,  Aunt  Clara  could  not 
remain  a day  or  two  with  them,  nor  would 
she  even  stay  to  dinner*  her  time,  she 
said,  was  at  the  momentrextremely  pre- 
cious ; she  must  make  haste  back  again  to 
the  south.  And  what  surprised  Briseis 
still  more  was  that  no  reference  of  any 
kind  was  made  to  her  offer.  Even  if  a 
refusal  had  been  decided  on,  she  might 
fairly  have  expected  a word  of  thanks? 
On  the  contrary,  a complete  and  incom- 
prehensible silence  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  business  that  had  brought  Aunt 
Clara  all  the  way  to  Sanchory;  and  in  a 
few  moments  further  she  was  in  the  fly 
that  was  to  take  her  to  the  station,  on  her 
way  to  Aberdeen  and  London. 

chapter  rv. 

WIDER  WANDERINGS. 

Now  Briseis  was  well  aware  that,  the 
moment  this  poor,  distracted  Aunt  Clara 
had  gone,  her  uncle  would  plunge  into 
the  correspondence  awaiting  him  on  the 
side  table;  accordingly  she  turned  to  the 
window;  and  there  as  it  chanced  she  en- 
countered a spectacle  that  entirely  suit- 
ed her  humor,  the  idle  wretch  that  she 
was.  For  just  beyond  the  pavement,  in 
the  wide,  empty,  sunlit  thoroughfare,  two 
small  boys  were  playing  marbles;  and 
though  of  course  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
mysterious  fascination  of  commies,  jar- 
ries,  whinnies,  and  chenies  (if  these  be  the 
terms  fashionable  among  the  Aberdeen- 
shire youth),  she  could  at  least  guess  at 
the  fluctuations  of  the  game,  and  she 
could  watch  the  eagerness  of  the  urchins 
with  a vaguely  sympathetic  interest  and 
with  a serene  good-nature  in  her  smiling 
eyes.  She  was  thus  employed — and  it 
was  an  employment  completely  in  accord 
with  her  indefensible  disposition — when 
her  uncle  mentioned  her  name. 


“Briseis,”  said  he  “ — Briseis — I have 
something  to  tell  you — that— that  may 
surprise  you  a little — ” 

She  turned  quickly;  she  found  that  he 
had  drawn  in  a chair  to  the  central  table, 
and  was  seated  there  with  one  arm  hang- 
ing down,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand ; and 
then  she  noticed  that  the  usual  fresh  tints 
of  his  complexion  had  given  place  to  a 
curious  ashen-gray  hue.  It  was  wonder 
rather  than  fear  that  possessed  her:  what 
further  astonishments  had  this  day  in 
store  for  them? 

“ And  yet  it  is  not  of  much  importance 
— perhaps — perhaps  not  of  much  impor- 
tance,” he  went  on,  in  an  absent  kind  of 
way,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  a hundred 
different  and  distinct  things.  “A  good 
deal  of  trouble,  of  course— but  with  a lit- 
tle patience  it  can  be  set  right — in  time 
everything  will  be  set  right  again,  and  no 
harm  done — ” 

“But  what  is  it,  uncle?”  she  demanded. 

Then  he  looked  up,  in  his  anxious,  ap- 
prehensive way. 

“ Now  you  must  not  be  angry,  Briseis,” 
said  he.  “ You  must  not  make  too  much 
of  it.  Only  a bit  of  a practical  joke,  after 
all.  There’s  no  harm  done — not  much 
harm  done — a little  trouble,  and  it  will  be 
all  set  right—” 

“ But  I don’t  understand,  uncle — ” 

“The  Silene  alpestris ,”  he  said— and 
he  seemed  to  talk  as  if  there  were  some 
kind  of  weight  on  his  chest.  “ You  know 
the  Silene  alpestris , Briseis — well,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  or  three  of  the  young  fel- 
lows in  Edinburgh  had  got  to  hear  that  I 
was  likely  to  be  round  by  Dee-side  this 
summer — and — and  of  course  they  made 
sure  I would  be  up  Scoulter  Hill — and  so 
they  got  some  seed  of  the  Silene  alpestris 
— sent  to  Austria,  perhaps,  for  it — or  per- 
haps got  it  from  some  garden — and  they 
sowed  the  seed  on  the  top  of  Scoulter  Hill. 
Nothing  more  than  a kind  of  joke,  you 
know — nothing  more — nothing  more.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  a little  awkward— a little 
humiliating — to  take  back  my  imagined 
discovery — ” 

And  then  she  understood— and  her  face 
grew  quite  white. 

“The hounds !— the  scoundrel  hounds !” 
she  said  — and  her  voice  was  vibrating 
with  passion.  “ If  I were  a man,  I would 
lash  them!  I would  take  a horsewhip 
and  lash  them  ! — ” 

And  then  in  the  blindness  and  bewil- 
derment of  her  indignation  she  seemed 
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to  look  all  around  for  help.  To  whom 
could  she  appeal?  Who  would  come  for- 
ward to  take  her  part?  Who,  for  her 
sake,  would  exact  vengeance  for  this  cruel 
trick  that  had  been  played  on  an  unof- 
fending old  man — an  old  man  of  exceed- 
ing sensitiveness  of  mind?  Oddly  enough, 
at  this  moment,  and  if  only  for  a mo- 
ment, her  thoughts  involuntarily  turned 
to  Frank  Gordon  of  Grantly.  But  of 
course  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Young  Gordon  was  almost  a stranger, 
notwithstanding  the  marked  friendliness 
he  had  shown  them ; besides,  he  was  prob- 
ably by  this  time  on  his  way  to  London. 
And  meanwhile  old  John  Elliott  had  risen 
from  his  chair  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  showing  a good  deal  more 
of  perturbation  in  his  manner  than  he 
allowed  to  appear  in  his  pacific  words. 

“No,  no,  Briseis,”  he  was  saying — 
while  he  nervously  clutched  the  letter 
that  had  brought  the  news,  “you  must 
not  be  angry.  You  must  not  make  over- 
much of  it.  You  see,  I was  too  certain.  I 
had  convinced  myself  that  no  garden  es- 
cape could  have  found  its  way  to  the  top 
of  Scoulter  Hill ; and  I carelessly  imagined 
that  that  was  enough.  The  possibility  of 
a trick  did  not  occur  to  me.  But  where 
is  the  harm  done?  Of  course  I shall 
have  to  write  to  the  various  Societies, 
and  explain.  I dare  say  most  of  the  peo- 
ple know  that  I have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  proclaiming  false  discoveries,  or 
jumping  to  rash  conclusions.  I have 
never  laid  myself  open  to  suspicion  be- 
fore; and  this  time  it  is  hardly  my  fault 
— it  is  hardly  my  fault,  Bry,  is  it?” 

“Your  fault,  uncle?”  She  burst  out 
crying;  and  turned  away  to  the  window 
again.  “ If — if  I were  a man — if  I were 
a man — I’d  let  them  know  whose  fault 
it  was!  The  hounds  — the  cowardly 
hounds ! — ” 

He  went  after  her  and  took  her  gently 
by  the  arm — his  own  fingers  trembling  a 
little. 

“Come,  come,  now,  Bry,”  he  said, 
“you  must  not  make  too  much  of  it.  It 
was  only  a kind  of  joke,  you  know, 
among  two  or  three  of  those  young  fel- 
lows in  Edinburgh.  And  there  can  be 
no  permanent  harm  done.  The  Linnsean 
and  the  Anderson ian  and  the  rest  of  them 
are  well  aware  that  I have  never  tried  to 
push  myself  forward;  I think  they  would 
give  me  credit  for  that;  they  will  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  having  claimed  the  discovery 
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with  any  intention  of  deceiving.  I think 
they  would  tell  you  that  what  little  work 
I have  done  has  been  done  in  a quiet 
way;  I have  never  pushed  myself  for- 
ward ; I don’t  think  they  will  suspect  me 
of  having  tried  to  snatch  false  honors. 
Come,  Bry,  you  must  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  a mere  trick  of  this  kind — ” 

She  pulled  herself  together — and  dried 
her  eyes. 

“Quite  right,  uncle,”  she  said,  firmly. 
“It  is  too  contemptible  a thing  to  be 
thought  twice  of.”  And  then  she  added, 
cheerfully:  “Why,  what  a long  time  we 
have  been  in  doors,  on  such  a beautiful 
afternoon  ! Let  us  get  out — let  us  go  for 
a stroll  somewhere:  uncle,  you  can  at- 
tend to  the  rest  of  your  correspondence 
and  papers  when  we  come  in  again.” 

For  it  was  she  who  would  play  the  part 
of  comforter — perceiving  clearly  enough 
how  deeply  he  had  been  struck;  she  was 
talking  blithely  to  him  as  she  fetched  him 
his  hat  and  cane  ; she  opened  the  door 
for  him,  and  together  they  passed  out. 
And  yet  amidst  all  her  forced  vivacity 
they  had  not  left  the  inn  a dozen  yards 
before  she  became  conscious  that  a change 
had  come  over  Sanchory  on  Dee.  It  was 
not  the  same  place,  somehow,  that  it  had 
been  an  hour  before.  There  were  the 
familiar  features,  to  be  sure  — the  sun- 
light of  the  wide,  open,  empty  street,  the 
dark  blue-gray  stone  of  the  old-fashioned 
houses,  the  glancing  and  shimmering  of 
the  yellow-green  foliage,  with  now  and 
again  a glimpse  of  the  soft,  ethereal  rose- 
purple  of  the  western  hills.  Yet  this  was 
not  at  all  the  same  Sanchory  through 
which  they  had  driven  on  their  return 
from  Grantly  Castle  — her  heart  full  of 
gratitude  because  of  the  kindness  shown 
them  by  the  young  laird  and  the  gentle- 
mannered  Miss  Jean.  And  perhaps  Bri- 
seis too  had  been  looking  forward  with 
quiet  satisfaction  to  this  anticipated  corre- 
spondence. She  liked  to  see  her  uncle’s 
name  in  printed  Transactions;  she  liked 
to  see  his  contributions  to  botanical  lore 
suitably  acknowledged ; these  were  mod- 
est honors  and  dignities  in  a harmlessly 
simple  life.  But  now  — well,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Sanchory  seemed  all  different 
now:  something  had  changed  its  aspect. 

As  for  old  John  Elliott,  he  walked  on 
as  one  in  a dream,  apparently  paying  no 
heed  whither  they  went.  But  of  a sud- 
den he  stopped.  Right  in  front  of  them 
was  the  stone  bridge  spanning  the  Dee; 
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and  beyond  that  was  the  road  leading  to 
Scoulter  Hill. 

“Not  that  way — not  that  way,  Briseis 
—some  other  way — let  us  take  some  other 
way.” 

She  guessed  what  this  shrinking  reluc- 
tance meant,  and  immediately  she  turned. 
But  when  they  had  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  village,  lie  said : 

“ I think  1 would  rather  go  into  the 
inn,  Briseis.  You  see,  I must  begin  and 
write  out  those  explanations — ” 

“Oh  no,  uncle,  no,  no,”  she  pleaded. 
“Leave  that  till  to-morrow.  What  is 
the  hurry?” 

“I  would  rather  go  in,  anyhow,”  he 
said,  in  a tired  fashion. 

Indeed,  he  seemed  all  broken  down  and 
disheartened;  and  sometimes  he  sighed 
heavily,  as  though  the  mere  act  of  breath- 
ing gave  him  pain.  And  yet  when  they 
had  returned  to  the  little  room,  he  did 
not  resume  his  seat;  he  kept  restlessly 
moving  hither  and  thither,  staring  ab- 
sently into  the  grate,  or  out  of  the  win- 
dow, or  at  the  sideboard  with  its  unopened 
newspapers;  and  hardly  listening  to  the 
attempts  that  Briseis  made  from  time  to 
time  to  break  in  upon  his  reverie.  Then 
dinner  was  served;  and  he  took  his  place 
at  the  table;  but  she  could  not  induce 
him  to  touch  anything,  though  he  made 
a pretence. 

“Uncle,” she  remonstrated,  “you  must 
really  eat  something,  or  you  will  be  ill.” 

“Oh,  I am  doing  very  well,  my  dear — 
I’m  doing  very  well,”  he  said;  and  then: 
“ Briseis,  you  don’t  think  they  will  suspect 
me  of  having  intended  to  deceive  them? 
They  wouldn’t  think  that,  would  they?” 

“How  can  you  imagine  such  a thing, 
uncle !”  she  exclaimed.  ‘ 1 And  why  should 
you  worry  about  a mere  trifle?  The  ex- 
planation will  clear  it  all  away.” 

“ I should  have  been  more  careful,”  he 
said,  breathing  heavily.  “ I should  have 
doubted.  Hooker  is  very  explicit  about 
the  alpestris — ‘ One  of  Don’s  reputed  dis- 
coveries; never  confirmed.’  I was  too 
eager.  And  now  some  of  them  may  be 
thinking  that  I was  trying  to  palm  off  a 
sham  discovery  on  the  Societies,  and  that 
I have  been  found  out — ” 

“ And  those  that  are  so  base  as  to  think 
that,  what  is  their  opinion  worth?”  she  de- 
manded, scornfully.  But  he  paid  no  heed 
to  her:  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  self- 
torturing thoughts. 

Erelong  he  complained  of  being  tired. 
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It  had  been  a fatiguing  kind  of  day,  he 
said ; he  thought  he  would  get  off  to  bed 
at  once;  and  so  he  bade  her  good-night, 
and  left.  Then,  that  she  might  not  dis- 
turb him,  she  also  stole  up  stairs  to  her 
room,  which  was  next  his,  and  in  silence 
made  ready  for  the  still  hours  of  sleep. 
But  very  soon  she  discovered  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  bed  at  all.  As  she  lay  and 
listened,  she  could  hear  him  walking  to 
and  fro  — perhaps  framing  the  apology 
that  he  would  have  to  send  to  the  various 
Societies,  perhaps  merely  brooding  over 
the  underhand  blow  that  had  been  dealt 
him.  Her  heart  was  full  of  grief,  and 
sympathy,  and  burning  indignation;  but 
what  could  she  do?  And  in  time  the 
healthy  constitution  of  youth  claimed  its 
rights ; her  eyelids  closed ; and  her  spirit 
was  free  to  wander  away  into  the  poppy- 
land  of  dreams. 

Next  morning,  when  John  Elliott  came 
down,  there  was  a worn  and  shrunken 
look  about  his  features,  and  his  eyes  were 
wearied.  He  took  his  accustomed  place 
at  the  breakfast  table;  but  in  spite  of  all 
her  entreaties  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  eat  anything — he  had  half  a cup  of  tea, 
that  was  all.  Yet  he  declared  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him;  only,  he 
had  not  slept  very  well.  Then  he  re- 
garded her  in  a curiously  timid  and  fur- 
tive manner. 

“Briseis,”  he  said,  hesitatingly,  “I— I 
would  not  like  to  cause  you  any  incon- 
venience. Perhaps  I have  not  always 
been  considerate ; perhaps  I have  been  so 
engrossed  in  my  own  pursuits — selfishly 
engrossed — that  I have  forgotten  to  try 
to  keep  you  interested  as  well.  And  Dee- 
side  is  a picturesque  neighborhood — oh, 
yes— there  are  many  places  you  could  vis- 
it yet — and  Loch  -Na-  Gar  always  looks 
fine  when  you  climb  up  one  of  the  other 
hills.  I — I would  not  like  to  inconven- 
ience you,  Briseis — if  you  would  rather 
stay  and  see  something  more  of  this  coun- 
try-side— ” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  uncle?”  said  she, 
promptly.  “Do  you  want  to  leave  San- 
chory?  For  I can  be  ready  in  ten  min- 
utes.” 

Then  he  confessed  that  the  district  had 
grown  distasteful  to  him  somehow;  he 
had  lost  interest  in  it;  would  she  go  with 
him  in  to  Aberdeen,  where  they  could  ma- 
ture their  future  plans?  And  this  Greek 
girl,  idle  and  easily  good-humored  and 
pleasure-loving  as  she  might  be,  had  nev- 
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ertheless  her  wits  about  her;  she  divined 
readily  enough  why  he  wished  to  get 
away  from  this  neighborhood,  so  she  said 
at  once,  and  with  much  cheerfulness: 

“Uncle,  I will  make  a bargain  with 
you.  If  you  will  remain  here  and  try  to 
eat  at  least  that  one  piece  of  toast,  I will 
undertake  to  have  my  small  belongings 
packed  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.” 
And  therewithal  she  went  off  to  her  own 
room. 

And  thus  it  was  that  by  the  very  next 
train  they  left  Sanchory  and  made  their 
way  in  to  the  Granite  City,  where,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  they  took  lodgings  in- 
stead of  going  to  a hotel.  Their  rooms 
were  over  an  old  curiosity  shop — a store- 
house of  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  oddi- 
ties— dirks,  claymores,  cutlasses,  ostrich 
eggs,  stuffed  birds,  Delft- ware,  eighteenth- 
century  tea-caddies,  and  the  like;  and 
among  these  Briseis  would  sometimes  lin- 
ger, examining;  but  generally  she  was 
more  intent  on  taking  her  uncle  for  cir- 
cuitous walks  in  the  environs  of  the  town, 
chatting  to  him  the  while,  and  trying  to 
rouse  him  from  the  fits  of  brooding  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  Frequently  they 
went  out  by  St.  Machar’s  Cathedral,  and 
over  the  Old  Brig  of  Balgownie,  and 
then  back  by  the  seaward  road,  with  its 
glimpses  of  the  blue-green  water  and  the 
white  line  of  foam  curling  up  on  the 
sand.  But  very  soon  he  began  to  restrict 
these  excursions.  They  grew  shorter  and 
shorter,  until  at  length  he  would  rather 
sit  in-doors,  in  an  arm-chair,  silent,  his 
head  downcast— and  well  she  knew  what 
was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  Then  one 
evening  he  said  to  her: 

“Briseis,  surely  it’s  very  cold — very 
cold.  I’m  all  shivering.  I don’t  under- 
stand it.” 

Indeed,  he  was  visibly  trembling  with 
this  attack  of  chills,  though  there  was  an 
unusual  flush  of  color  in  his  face.  Well, 
she  was  not  much  used  to  dealing  with 
illness  of  any  kind;  but  she  did  what  she 
thought  best;  she  got  him  to  bed  at  once, 
and  sent  for  a doctor.  The  doctor’s  re- 
port was  reassuring.  There  was  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  no  doubt,  and  an  abnormally 
quick  pulse;  but  there  was  little  immedi- 
ate cause  for  alarm ; perhaps  she  had  bet- 
ter get  in  a trained  nurse;  and  with 
proper  care  and  precautions  all  would 
come  right. 

The  following  day  there  was  a differ- 
ent story  to  tell.  Old  John  Elliott  lay 


breathing  laboriously,  utterly  exhausted, 
dozing  sometimes,  yet  restless  and  ner- 
vously sensitive  to  the  slightest  noise, 
and  muttering  to  himself  on  occasion, 
whether  incoherently  or  not  she  could 
hardly  make  out. 

“Has  he  been  in  any  trouble  of  late? 
Has  he  had  any  mental  worry?”  the  doc- 
tor asked. 

“ Oh  yes — yes,  indeed,”  she  said;  and 
her  hands  were  clinched  behind  her  back 
— as  if  that  could  prevent  the  tears  welling 
into  her  eyes. 

“This  nervous  fever  is  sometimes  seri- 
ous,” said  the  doctor,  guardedly.  “ And 
you  are  young  to  have  so  much  responsi- 
bility thrown  on  you  alone.  Has  he  any 
other  relatives  about  here?” 

“You  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger?” she  exclaimed,  in  a low  voice — with 
a quick  look  of  unimaginable  dread. 

“Not  yet — not  yet,”  said  he.  “ I will 
tell  you  before  you  need  send  for  any 
one.” 

And  so  a day  or  two  passed,  without 
apparent  change,  the  fever  running  its 
usual  course.  But  one  afternoon,  while 
Briseis  was  seated  by  the  bedside,  patient- 
ly watching,  the  old  botanist  suddenly 
flung  himself  out  of  his  comatose  trance, 
his  eyes  all  burning  and  brilliant  with  ex- 
citement. 

“Briseis,  Briseis,”  he  said,  or  gasped 
rather,  in  an  eager,  breathless  way,  “haste, 
now — haste,  haste  1-  -telegraph — telegraph 
to  them  to  keep  back  the  papers — they 
must  not  be  read — keep  them  back  from 
the  meetings — there  will  be  time  yet  if 
you  telegraph  at  once— keep  them  back— 
tell  them — explain — it  was  all  a mistake 
— I never  tried  to  cheat  any  one— I never 
made  false  claims  to  discoveries — never — 
never — ” 

She  laid  her  cool  hand  lightly  on  his 
hot  forehead. 

“ That  is  all  right,  uncle — the  explana- 
tion has  been  made— they  understand  per- 
fectly— ” 

4 4 1 never  thought  of  imposing  on  them , ” 
he  panted.  “ But — but  if  they  wish  to 
remove  my  name  from  the  lists  of  mem- 
bership— well,  I cannot  object  — that  is 
quite  just — though  I did  not  wish  to  de- 
ceive any  one — ” 

44  No,  no,  uncle — they  understand  per- 
fectly— they  understand  you  were  not  in 
the  least  to  blame,”  she  said,  softly  and 
smoothly — and  if  ever  there  was  persua- 
sive charm  in  the  music  of  a human  voice, 
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it  was  in  hers.  So  that  in  a little  while 
the  hectic  fire  appeared  to  fade  out  of 
those  restless  and  eager  eyes,  and  he  had 
relapsed  into  a kind  of  dozing  state,  while 
the  fell  disease  continued  its  work. 

But  later  on  in  the  evening  he  began 
to  talk  again,  in  a less  excited  mood. 

“ Briseis,  I want  to  tell  you  something. 
Your  aunt  Clara  seemed  to  reproach  me 
— and  quite  fairly,  too — yes,  yes,  quite 
fairly.  I should  have  put  the  little  money 
I inherited  into  some  business,  or  tried 
some  profession.  But,  you  see,  it  was 
this  way.  When  I was  a lad  I was  al- 
lowed to  do  pretty  much  as  I liked;  and 
what  I liked  most  of  all  was  to  go  wan- 
dering away  among  the  hills,  with  a vas- 
culum  slung  over  my  shoulder.  The  hill- 
side was  my  love.  The  other  young 
fellows,  they  would  talk  about  girls;  but 
I never  had  any  thought  that  way ; and 
the  young  women  seemed  to  have  some 
sense  of  it;  they  had  never  a word  or  a 
look  for  me.  Well — I was  content — when 
I was  away  by  myself — in  Glen  Rosa  or 
Glen  Sannox.  Briseis,”  he  continued,  in 
this  hard -breathing,  rambling,  confused 
fashion,  “ before  I was  out  of  my  teens 
I had  some  fairly  good  things  in  my  her- 
barium—the  Drosera — I mean  the  an- 
glica — and — and  the  Hypericum  dubium 
— and  the  Saxifraga  stellar  is— the  Pin - 
guicula  alpina — and  many  another — I 
cannot  remember  at  the  moment — ” 

“Of  course  not,  uncle,”  she  said,  her 
voice  tranquil  and  soothing.  “ Why 
should  you  trouble  yourself?  I know 
how  valuable  your  collection  is.” 

“ But  this  is  what  I meant  to  tell  you — 
Briseis ; it  is  a kind  of  explanation— and 
— and  perhaps  an  excuse,”  he  went  on. 
“When  I was  quite  a lad,  I discovered 
among  the  slopes  above  Gourock  a little 
dell  in  which  the  Osmunda  regalis  was 
growing  in  great  luxuriance.  The  Os- 
munda is  rare  on  that  coast — and — and  I 
was  proud  of  my  discovery — and  kept  the 
secret  to  myself;  and  many  a time  I used 
to  go  and  sit  in  the  little  hollow,  under 
the  birch-trees,  and  listen  to  the  trickling 
of  the  burn.  And  then — well,  you  see,  I 
was  foolish  and  romantic — and  my  only 
love  in  those  days  was  the  hill-side — I 
took  it  into  my  head  that  I would  spend 
a night  in  that  dell,  with  the  Osmundas 
as  my  only  companions.  It  was  not  a 
cold  night  either;  but  I found  the  ground 
very  hard  and  damp  before  I could  get 
to  sleep.  I remember  the  stars  through 


the  birch -trees  overhead.  I thought  I 
could  hear  the  sea,  too,  along  the  shore — 
though  I was  some  distance  up  the  hill- 
side, and  in  a hollow,  too.  I remember 
the  stars  well — I lay  and  looked  up  at 
them — twinkling  white  and  clear  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  And  there 
was  the  sound  of  the  burn  close  by — not 
two  yards  away  from  me.  I had  no  wrap 
of  any  kind — a boy  is  careless  of  such 
things,  you  know — but  anyhow  in  time  I 
got  to  sleep.  Well,  the  weather  must 
have  changed  during  the  night;  for  when 
I woke,  just  about  daybreak,  there  was 
a fine,  thin  rain  falling,  and  I was  wet 
through  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with 
cold.  And  I was  miles  and  miles  away 
from  home.  You  may  guess  what  fol- 
lowed— rheumatic  fever — and  all  its  worst 
consequences;  so  that  from  that  hour  my 
life  was  broken.” 

He  tried  to  raise  himself  a little,  so  as 
to  address  her  more  directly;  but  he  fell 
back,  through  sheer  weakness. 

“ Do  you  understand  now,  Briseis? — do 
you  understand  why  I have  kept  out  of 
the  struggle,  and  been  like  an  Ishmaelite 
wandering  in  the  desert?  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years  that  I have  had  any- 
thing like  health,  and  that  with  constant 
watching.  But,  all  the  same — your  aunt 
Clara  was  quite  right  in  accusing  me — ” 

“ Uncle,  I do  notaccuse  you !”  she  said, 
passionately.  4 4 Not  I ! — and  I wonder  who 
knows  you  better  than  I do?  If  every 
one  were  living  as  blameless  a life  as  you 
have  lived,  I think  it  would  be  a consid- 
erably different  kind  of  world  I” 

“ Ah,  but  your  aunt  Clara  was  right,” 
he  insisted,  in  this  painful  fashion.  “ I 
should  have  given  a better  account  of  my 
stewardship — I have  been  selfish — and  ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  pursuits — ” But  at  this 
point  he  seemed  inclined  to  turn  away 
his  head;  and  instantly  she  was  silent — 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  indeed ; all  the 
desire  of  her  being  was  that  beneficent 
sleep  should  descend  upon  him,  to  still 
that  troubled  brain. 

Another  day  or  two  passed;  the  fever 
showed  no  signs  of  abatement;  but  now, 
strangely  enough,  his  confused  mutter- 
ings  had  no  reference  to  his  concern 
about  the  Societies  and  what  they  might 
think  of  his  alleged  discovery:  mostly 
they  were  about  the  botanical  wander- 
ings of  his  youth  — Glen  Rosa  and  Glen 
Sannox  in  Arran,  the  hills  above  Lochgoil, 
Ben  Lomond  and  Ben-Voirlich,  the  wind- 
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in*r  shores  of  Loch  A <dm\y..  the  banks  of  wan  f &ee  y lie  yoga.r<feil  ifese  two  with  n. 
Allan  AYaiciv’  the  far  Braes.  of  Bnhjuhid  ealitf  reeogmlioii.' 

her.  Sometimes  he  know  that  Brisefe  r You  will  look  after  Brisois,  Aviut 
was  by  his  side ;'  some!  hit  os  he  did  not:  Clarftc*  lie  said,  in  a voice  ihutwas  ins! 
he  would  frec^iently  talk  a?  it  wow  to  audible  aiid  )h<  more,  " She  will  be 
one  of  his  boyish  companions  — talk  of  grateful  Lo  vmi  for  vonr  kindmu*  — >be 
his  tratiiphig  through  a rainy  day  tow-  hits  a headd  of  fold.  And 
:mls  Aberfovle.  or  his  waiting  for  the  dearest -oh,  indeed,  my  dearest  ieno*m~ 
steamer  at  the  breezy  quay  of  GreeuoeK..  her  this— you  must . »a*i  •think  too  hardly 


hi ik  P’fVi.ujwriu  ttt«;  ntfimmx  nr  itis  s-rKttvu: 


And  pervading  these  iv.hiiinsrf'iiges  and 


iff,  flic  yoiiity  ^jEijhfvtiwWiyV '. 

atfe  'tin' §$, 

«st ;>faselM^j*r«-c«itloti  ami  gembwws:  he  memo  ?<*>  harm «m!y  u frolic  of  yob th— 

seemed  to  have  treasured  t<o  rerollertiou  I am:  sure  they  meant  no  harm." 
of  any  harm  .dour,  to*  biro  hy  any  one:  'He  rfduv^r.ddjiuy.^ilenee.  ..  But  a sew  ml 

there  was  no  aggression  or  or  two  thereufmr  thevu  wme  a sudden 

rather  u kind  of  ersifiUble  towards  all  the  riiunge— arid  Aunt ' Tiara  sprang  to  the 
ptNipie  wbmrtlm  hittl  •eneoiiuteve.it  in  Ins  lieiL^  yi  . ;:  V'  y • A . . ■ ;•  . . 

journey  through  the  world  i&nid  dor  the • duHny'. s.o.d  for  the 

Then  {hew  earner  <n*i?  e*emng  - Mrs.  donor  Hi  duo>?  f she  cried  in  her  iVanne 
Ale  .tender  EHitiU1..  who  hnd  tomm  urgent-  alarm*.  , , \ ' ' * 

ly  udrgrapli^  Wtz  was  in.  die  room,  and  But  flow  vy*s'  no  need  to  serid  for  any 
also  was  Bnsets.  stricken  faint,  am!  dorlor.  Old  John  KlhoU  Inn. I nuieily 
iMHiih  with  long  tom  home— oh  this  even-  passe- J awry.  n>»d  \w»s  now  Jiv>-  u:l 

irtC  he  appeared  to  was-o  on!  of  the.  earth)  v y:*iv:>.  and  wrongs.  And  pcrfe]** 
profound  coma  ibab  Itnd  foiibwed  upon  --who  w -lhc.ro  /nay  be  rued  phous 

the  violence  of ■ fhx-  boo  - And  now  h»  b • wuglo j'.H‘  among  the  lo.uvTtUry^f 
there  was  no  unm*.riiC5st  glitter  id  the  Um  high  jdlls.Tif  )u-.-« V‘Oi, 
eyosy '‘nu  berth’  mlnp  in  the  pyu iud  and  . jr-.w  .'.w:v'sr»  j 
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QHOYED  off  by  itself  in  a corner  of  mtrUm.  U is  pot  at  all  an  important 
O GcntraVPark  on  Urn  lop  *.»f  a woodi-d  jVihza , it  is  not  lioored  for  I'mndmi*  of 
)) i fb  : vvb'i^'. ^rHy  tH*,«  vvliO  ii>^:  iiV  yfifch  rare  w&^tps-  Ilk# 

(A-  fdi'h  nparun^nt-lioiises hI  Eitflity'  first  dk  Bonvatv  nor  Ut  by  ' swinging-  el r»  trie 
Street  ran  See  it,  is  an  e<postriim  sUitm.  j j l:  ins,  ami  thn  PreshienFA  band  never. 
Jt,  Wood  b)$Htre.  ami  marl istjc,  atui.  plays  there.  But  it  has. a frmdt  ifreilt»ft*j| 

gesis  in  sFe  and  pose  that  equestrian  ami  restful  ness  all  Tbs  own  and  the  uar- 
sbune  in  General  Jsfecfem  oyhisdi  mounts  mw  gn\yt'l  palhs  are  elemr  and  trim,  and 
truiml  before,  the  Vvirile  iFnise  in  Wash-  the  yrm*  rpows  rich  bpil  high,  a«ul  thtf 
jiigtom  Tl  Shcwva  elee  trhiie  cr^am  sol-  branches  of  thr  u ecs  touch  and  iuteidiiptt 

dim*  miiTfei’in#  vutAyu^nvIptud  & renHbtr  ini#  for iHm  roof  cm**  »U,  «i» 

rocking  dnjese,.  and  with  fin-  other  poUiFni^  the  vviy  where  (here  statu  is  open 

ho;  sword  towards  ;uf  hnugmury  mmmy  to  the  him*  sky  a statue  of  Wa^liii‘^tanv 
Soiiiei  nuns  a*\s].nO rovV^yn'iJi'cern/m  s'.rnu*  calm,  djgndhd.  beneheehly  and  paternal, 
ter-*  * j 7 > I he  mil  and  looks  m,  the  statue  ]t  is  Washington  the  stalcsman. not  the 
With  Urlu  d1  KrlitCmxt  eyes,  and  s< >mct.i«m\s  soldier.  The  sun  of  tlm  irnpms  beat- 
a nurse:  maid  seeks  its  secluded  silo,  ami  down  upon  his  shoulders  : the  pijlms 
sits  on  the  nedcstal  be  low  u win  In  the  rustle  and  \vh»s|K*r  pleasantly  above  Ins 
children  of  iliis  free  republic  play  uncun-  head.  From  the  .burred  windows  of  the 
oeruodly  in  its  shadow  On  rho  base  of  yellow  and  b! ue  arid  pink  bouses  that  Hue 
this  birr  si.ii'ir-  is  carved  15 a:  name  uf  Si*  the  little  plaza.-  dark-eyed,  dark-skinned 
.mon  i ; • • i i :, , i i‘  tic  Liberator  of  Venezuela.  women  look  out  sleepily,  but understand* 

I ocii  on  llio  ir.Hir^d^u  eoa.O  uf  mirly.fit  t.lm'grnv*-  'are  m'  On*  Nr.Uh  Arrier- 
Sonih  .\no  v‘if‘av  in  ( Ar.o*o>.  ihe  espnai  of  loin  Bolivar;  undev.-H  the  pMiicopjari.u-ith 
Sr  ruitcii  Sene*  »d‘  Vch*-/uehi,  then-  is  a:  Lis  red  ibankel  and  YVbucb<>>mr  carbine, 
preUy  lut?^  pto^A,  ^Mlyd  llid  VVasli-  CDnbprehemcls wbeb  the  stop  and 
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hike  off  tiieii  hats  and  ntnke  ;.i  fm^  l-nw  her  great  then  pot  Ui is  docl ruction  in 
to  the  father  of  their  annul  vy  in  lii*  plea- ‘ writing  and  nigeied  it,  ami  the  room  in 
Huijl  phce  of  i-sile.  which  it  was  Ki«:m*d  >>  Mill  kept  .sacred,  as 

Other  governments  iUnn  thosr  of  the  is  the.  room  Where  our  dec].#  ra  Limn  s*  as 
df  Amerjcc&  fth ft  tlm  ptt rtyd  signed  in  J^jd^petblpf ike  I la) t.  Ra k tlm  two 
Vetx^unlii  bar#  tjVcti  vvlnyiyyiv  to  nt&k#  these  dilatations 

i.o  then*  grera  ioet>  in  foreign  capitate,  worth  something  mm  e Uni  h the  pareh- 
fen  t the  careers  -of  Wiish  i i>gtr/u  %nd  BolO  th  ihi  t h pon  w hit4)  i the,  v*  Wf»m  w ifUei}  we  re 
v.aff  bear;  so  striking- ifc  ro.sernhi;.tm-e,  atnl  not am rmg  the  signers.  Their  work  w.is 
the  histories  of  the  'two  enuci  trice  of  winch  still  u>  eome.  ami  it  wav  much  the  same 
they  arty  tli#  respective  Faffu*i*&  of  work,,  mid  carried  *>n  in  muifti  tW 

much  alike  that  they  might,  wrUferi  in  '-frikine.  spirit  of  mdmni  table  energy  under 
parallel  coin  Trms;  A lift  so-  it  seenl*  i*5pe:  the  most  cruel  diffkulUes,  and  with  a few 
oially  appropriate  that  the:*r  Lwomivneuiy  you!  rilled  -troops  against  an  army  of  vet' 
to  these  patrk-m  should  in  each  of  era  ns.  It  was  marked  by  brilliant- -ami 

the  - ' Ojfee^AuIe^of  the  sudden  marches  uml  glorious  victories  v 

diTklthgAlat^s  «•?  Cenirtd;  America.  and  where  Waslihigtoh  suffered  in  the 

It  will  oflfvnil  no  true  ^enefcu^lari  to  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  or  pushed  his -vray. 
d:yv  if  it 


th  e roost  m terest- 
ihg  wan  in  it  k a 
deod  one;  for  be 
will  allow  ao  one 
to  g<ifar  t her  tlmn 
h i ti  tqp  f f i n his  ad  - 
rn (ration  for  Boh 
mir  ; u ml  he  has 
done y>o  much  to 
keep  (ns  ohm  nary 
fresh  hy  vucnbit- 
iug  portraits  of 
h t \UMp,rir&v$$c?i  n 
atid  \iump  of  the 
country,  by  phy 
ciiig  Ills  statue  at 
every  eoretek;  and 
by  hanging  hk 
picture  in  **rery 
house^Jia  t be  capy 
not  hliiuie  t liu  vvtf- 
it^r  if  hiV  strong- 
est hupres^Kvji  of 
'Venezuela  is  of 
the  ymnig  man 
who  ;i, -began  at 
thirtyHhr^to  lib 
mile  lice  repnb- 
lies. and  v.  imcon- 

(jdvred  a territory 
wore  ,fc  oo«?r 
Hurd  a>:  great  us 
the  whole  <>f  En- 
ix\p&: 

. Veti  vc4* 

u.SlSf  ileehiied  her 
indepHidence  of 
the  nmther-Coun- 
trv  of  Spain,  and 


yj 

ip! 

; 
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through  the  floating  ice  of  the  Delaware,  Bolivar  made  the  same  distance  and  on 
young1  Bolivar  marched  under  'fierce  trop-  foot,  starting  from  tiie  South  Atlantic, 
ical  suns,  and  cut  his  path  through  jungle  and  continuing  on  across  the  continent 
and  swamp  lands,  and  over  the  almost  to  the  Pacific  side,  and  then  on  down  the 
impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  Andes.  coast  into  Peru,  living  on  his  way  upon 
Their  dtlficu! ties  were  the  same  and  roots  a ml  berries,  sleeping  on  the  ground 
their  aim  was  the  same,  but  the  character  wrapped  in  a blanket, riding  on  rniileback 
of  the  two  men  was  absolutely  arid  entire-  or  climbing  the  steep  trail  on  foot,  and 
ly  different,  for  Bolivar  was  reckless,  im-  freeing  on  his  way  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
patient  of  advice,  and  even  foolhardy.  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  finally  Peru,  the 
What  Washington  was  we  know.  home  of  the  Incas. 

The  South  American  came  of  a distin-  The  history  of  this  campaign  is  one  too 
guished  Spanish  family,  and  had  been  glorious  awl  rich  in  incident  and  color 

to  l>e  crowded  into  the 
pages  of 


a magazine, 
.and  the  character  of  its 
chief  actor  too  varied, 
and  his  rise  and  fall 
too  dramatic,  to  be  dis- 
missed. as  it  must  be 
here,  in  a few  par- 
agraphs. But  every 
American  who  loves  a 
hero  and  who  loves  a 
lover,  a n d Bo  1 i va  r was 
very  much  of  botl 


and 

perhaps  too  much  of  the 
latter,  should  read  the 
life  of  this  young  man 
who  Freed  a country 
rich  in  brave  men.  who 
mad e some  of  1 1 1 esc  wh o 
were  much  his  senior 
in  years  his  lieuten- 
ants, and  who,  after 
risking  his  life  upon 
many  battle-fields  and 
escaping  several  at- 
tempts at  assassination, 
died  at.  last  deserted  ex- 
cept by  a few  friends, 
and  with  a heart  bro- 
ken by  the  ingratitude 
of  the  people  he  had  led 
out  of  captivity. 

It  is  difficult  to  find 
out,  even  in  his  own 
educated  as  a courtier  and  as  a soldier  in  country.wby  the  Venezuelans,  after  beap- 
the  mother-country,  ihottgb  his  heart  re-  ing  Bolivar  with  honors  and  elevating 
tnained  al  ways  with  his  own  people,  and  him  to  the  place  of  a god.  should  have 
lie  was  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  to  turned  mrainst  hhn,  and  driven  him  into 
set  them  free.  Unless  you  have  seen  the  exile  at  Santa  Marta.  Some  will  tell  you 
country  through  whirh  lie  led  his  men.  that  lie  tried  to  make  himself  dictator  over 
and  have  measured  the  mountains  he  the  countries  which  he  had  freed;  others 
climbed  with  his  few  followers,  it  is  quite  say  that  it  was  because  he  had  refused  to 
impossible  to  understand  the  immensity  he  a dictator  that  the  popular  feeling  went 
of  the  task  he  accomplished.  Even  to-  against  him,  and  that  .when  the  people  in 
day  a fast  steamer  cannot  reach  Callao  the  madness  of  their  new  found  freedom 
from  Panama  under  seven  days,  and  yet  cried.  " Thou  hast  rid  us  of  kings;  be  thou 
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Kit* hvrsl  w»lsrwl  UiKiTilbeip  f*/Uv.  :uu»  that  he  hail  flon&.as  his  {v,u  i on  and 

l \ ■ \ 'I  .7  I * .7  .'I  ..  I . . it.  e . • i 1 If  «-J  1 V ‘ i t . .Vi  . -i,.7  t 


uur  1 w^^Im.SToa  Ittgtftfljetr  3m&vm  that  lie  had  ms  patitm  ami 

*augbt-  infold  hcritlit; and  died  there  before  Hu;  friend  of  Bolivar  thought  would  best 
l he  reaction  cinmc  which  was  jo  *\v«u:p.  pfpute  Ids  hero,  And  ever  after  that  it  was 
i.m,  buck  mire  more  t\m>  forever  into  the  decreed  that  *:very.  bust  or  stating  or  cm 
pl*us$  wf.lW  pupulHr  l*o  tff  Amew  grk ving  of ,1®^  LibenrJ^r  idEirxuld  slip  w iihii. 

kvi,.  with  this  ponmtof  % V U ? ri tpix ^an ^fci 

U W;*&  ;o.\  let'll  yrurs  after  hib  death  ihnt  by  a ribbon  about  bus  neck  : and  so  fan  • 
^ !um>  rAVoi'stujipiof  fricNd  whs  brave  sv VJ  I nee  hi  tbe  Ahtboo  al  PortraJ t O a J Wry 
enough  to  eimntm&iou  an  hv design  tim  while  tlm  coats  id  his  lie.unmuou- 

* hlM##  t*>  jiifit  vfeVetiaiirjf:;'-';  deeU  of  g Otter  wHU*  ordei>: .;  amt  ’ xaxvsses-,  Bdf .iVitr¥’ 

this  st&lm  the  a HOchung  the  rej«ta*^o1a~ . bear*  ibis  medal  only.  It  was  hbgT'on 
Mon  of  a miniature  in  the-  fiivxpb  at  a hiv*  *«!  pride,  and"  he  coiisidfcrtd  it  bi&  chief 
diiliiotii ovhkdi  lu*d  been  given  to  Bolivar  glory  And  the  manner  of  it*  bestowal 
hv  to.  umdy  Of  VVnAliiii^ton.  On  the.  was  ruiH.oii.rly  ftphe-priaie  Itx  JS‘24  Omv* 
t$Y*f $$*  was  a lock  of  Wushuigfouji  hair  oral  Lafaveuc  returned  to  this  country  ns 
rmd  d*j&‘  * This  porimii  b?  th^  t}|«e  axrfta^banquet  was 

/ouudee  of  liberty  to  Nor  Ui- America  h given  to  -him  by  tAmgrvss.  at  winch  the 
pdojHOl  3<»u  to  him  nlio  men  lory  o f Wh  sib  h e ton  a ml  tbe  deed  s of  JnV 
has.  acquired  e<^uat  glbry  in  A?rmt b Api^r-  Ffeiich  lientmmht  wer^  honored  ug&Ju  &#<! 

again-  It 

reioivibgsof  this  ce leb ra lion  \ye n-  at  their 

tho  otner  medals  and  stars  that  bad  been  and  asked  tbri  six  }«hmired  Amerioans  lav 
giv>m  hnu  by  different  countries  in  the  hue  him  to  reinmiilwr  that  wldie  tlj‘‘V 
hoar  of  hw  tnumpln  and  the  artist  an-  w&ve ^ erijoyihgXbe  ^of  fr*ie  iiislitu* 


S^jixie  ane  asked  ^hy  the  artht  Jnul 


.HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


irikuie  ip  this/ 
hi  au  wdio  loved  like,  ai 
b'&jroy  und  who  fpnghl 
like  a kerOt  vritl s f Hv 
dercenfcss  of  ike  I rop>- 
cnl  kuix  above  Yum,  ^suii 

whose  lusp  i Hi  tint  i w as 

the  cal  ni  gra  vo  pa  ren  t 
of  #v.our  pwu  eoiJO trvr;  . 

ItfUvafcfc;  mu  nii^r  H 
the  republic  of  Booth 
America  that  stands 
neaHiSi  to  Now  York, 
iun]  p$k>pl-s  cmw 

to  fewivy  more  bonefcrU' 

Mg'.  ijk  V *3*  $Mffc  • ih»v 

will  tak*  to  vk^iogv  it 
and  capital,  tlm  r- 
is  of  South 
in  the  winter 
as  they  nmr  go  tA; 
erp  JSuropeor  to  tlnyMy*h 

HJ  | _ % |JJ|| BB W I 

lions  founded  by  the  bravery  and  patriot  many  IreASoaifc  for  their  doing  so.  Tie. the 
ij$m  of  their  forefhtli^rs,  tlteii’ cou^tts  and  first  place*  it  can  be.  readied ‘ hoicks  than 
m/glt her-  m toe  soutbern,  coiitinent  w._re  six  days.  a?)d  it  is  the. only  part  uf  South 
vtnnatrkng  to  obtain  that  same  imiepen-  A m#’r lea  to  which  one  can  go  wjtVfiHd; 
dr  ove.  crossing  the  Isthmui  of 'Panama  and  lh>  n 

, : ’-d -’K^  no  taking  a iohg  t rip  do  wn  the  \vester71  c^sislv 

In  erred,  ;t  line  con»e  io  iheir  aid;'  aid  no  or  sailing  for  nearly  n month  along  the 

anti  Without  help  they  have,  sustained  eastern  coast;  and  it  is  a wonderfully' 
their  .giorious-  ran  sc,  trusting  to  its  jms>  beautiful  country,  and  its  v\ ties  -of 
tine  and  with  tho  assistance  osiL  of  their  ras  nod  Valencia  . are  - typical . of  Y)o> 

ti\|?  tHvir  A >VU e>a? — ^ South  American  cities.  you  have 

and  <mr  nuo«-.  Bumm  Bolivur,  ttu«  Wa^h-  • seen,  them  yon  have  an  ifitciVigenl  idea,  of 
ingtoM  oV  yer dii  Anno 'km/'  «')i;a  t he  others  are  like  * and  when  yam 

\od  Viva >*;in  iniHgim-  Umi  hundred  read  about  -revolutions  ill  Biff.  Janeiro,  or 

\ myVicatt*  Jaioping  to  iheir  Fuel  and  Valparaiso,  or  Bm-»os  Ayres;  you  will 

ebeertee  (iiv  of  Um  young  soldier,  haw?  in  your  -mind % eye  the  background 

i>nd  .'Ihs-nn  h uiarqo is  eugerly  asking  for  all  of  these  dramatic  uprising^ «nd 
Unit  in*  might. be  the  one  to  semi  him  some  youy.ri'tt  fee!  Superior  toother  people  w In; 
lokeii  of  their  sympa/h>  and  admiration  do  not  Lmiw  that  the  repaid  ur  of  Y*ts- 
La, fay e to-  forwarded  i im  porirab  of  Wash-  tomda  is  larger  Hum  Fmw*.c\  Spain,  arid, 
iugfop  th*  Bulivur,  who  Valued  -it -so.  high-  Lori  ugaf  ingeifnnv  Olid  that.  the  tahubb 
1 jf  tlh<t  Vile  people  wbi*  hived  bhii  va  1 ued  taivl^  .kj  tTi  b»  gccal  tcrrUo ry  kiV,  J css . ytlV 
the  rntui  he  worsliipped ; and  to-day  you  number  than  those  of  .Nc‘w  Ym  k eity 
will  kee  in  C/i  r."'e  *tnW-  and  n«  juares*  La  (Tin*y  ra  isihe  cljief  seupon  of VYii; 
and  )iouM*s  uiHiHMl  a 1 icr  W ashihgtoV4(  and  e^/iei a.  It  lies  iU  the  edgp  of  a chain  of 
portrait* of  .Wnsh'itij^l^Ww^irt^  tb^  Dela^  gH& t UfOuiitninsy  ivheis?  th^y  come  <iown 
\y?irc  iUui  AVush  id  gum  mt.  tmr^e)*aekf  ahM  lo  wet  their  k'ct  in  the  oceatii  and  Cura* 
A\ras'Hingtd&'  'Vyf -hai^di^-  Wtil t:u!|iVtre !,. e<l  a *vajr four  tlmUx 

in  alf/u>si  ev  ery  ^ttu)!  und  r;ahV|n  tin*  » a \>  SUhd  feet  higher  up  behind  iheye  indun 
itnl.  And  tin' e«-M  i/utCyou  r»de  in  I'i  rt  hdus,  and  Cnuid  only  he  b«»mbunl«-d  In 

triil  AW  imghl  ium  ypW bk*yei^  time  pf  wnr  by  siiell^  tlmt  would 

or  (el I the  tty, iix  on  iLv.  )ae\  h * turn  the  /•ov’i-rets  and  dmp  <:tu  the  ot'inn  >;i4e  od  He 
In>rse:v  ado  that  hul-c  vnrUiii  of  ‘ lunoutaifrs-  and  so  < over  a distance  quit« 

!Uud  :Uhiu^  .wlihre • tdm.iKkhiooiV.  diu^  nides  rntC%y  frohl  t?ie  y^i^l : that; !fh*ed 

iiig  Biarun  slauds*  and  see  if  you  cannot  them.  Ahpvv.  hi*  G nayra.  on  the  hdha^  a 
solii^. korL al-'&ym piiUiyTt riic)i;j:ci y &dpm  iitjTe  foHiWSs  vrliiyb  yr.a«.  once  tii^  rGm 
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deuce  of  the 

ezuela  was  & cMuny  of  S|>aj«y  It  ^ 


of  interest  th>w ^ yFiefl y OJiay)^ 

Kinsley  dekiribes  H \ii  We^Orard  Ho  as 
tho  fortress  in  winch  the  Hose  of  Devon 
■wa*  bopn^oned.  fest  ibis  fortress,  a ud 
up  over  Um  mount  id *is  to  >re 

y.  muie  t mi i x«titf  $$  wagm*  #»$t| 

uud  u modern  railway 

It  U a ry  remarkable  railroad  : its 
tracks  cling  U>  the  perpexidioulur  surface 
of  the  mountain  like  the  tiny  temhals 
Of M vitit;  iJli  % SlOH B AYU i J , fi  lid  t h e trill  |i£ 
creep  ouni  crawl  along  the  edge  of  its  pre- 
cipices, nr  Ivm  t thorn  selves*  fjj.to  the  shape 
of  a fer^eshw  magnet,  so  thut  the  vngh 
oeey  on  the  ] wottiafiyeicsin  lohfc  djrtfdtly 
across  a buttnndc*^^  tub)  I he  win 
dows  of  live  last  caic  The  view  from  tins 
imhit  while  it  pants  and  jmtfi*  no  us  way 
tu  the  capita!,  is  ihe  most  feanuful  ferin 
bin&Uoti  of  $r&  aiid  plain  /md  mountain 
that  l have  yyvy  seen  Thera  are  higher 
nmu  i t tains,  and  more  ueautifuL  pci* haps, 
but  they  run  into  a bvuveu 
praude  or  um>  a green  pferfy 
.rind  thw>  are.  ax  featilifnl  -V:.;  . ;; : 
views  ci  the  ncfe.u,  oui y you 
h^ve  to  we  i hem  train  the 
level  of  the  oeean  it,selIT  or 
ItWi,  a ehislk wliff  with  ihe 
do^fe .".bfr.Umil  you  and  the 

-tfiiit#  ^fid  at  3*htU’  fetet.  Sin 

ooWliere  &!$<;,  irt  the  world 
havfeX  iseiyfr  j#teh  aiagniftafeut 
and  noble  rod: 

ii  i tig  in  to  fee?  feau ft f u 1 if  p4 
grew  % ' 

thafelhe  grfei'  hjh>h  stretchfe 
(*f  f fe  When  yiid  Inok 

tfb^Vfr<>m  Hie  car  platfonO 
you  see  (ir$tv  streUdiihg  three 
thpvtsaad  fr£t  feloty  you,  the 
geeat  gfawtfc:  rifepffhe  in  puh  - 
tain  and  iks  valleys  and  $«!&* 
jf rpgi  n to'^piaih  coyy 
cred  with  tWilsao ds  and  thou 
mriM  of  royal  p&1n%  w*t-f*o 
i^vitpaft  that  yon  can  disiife 
gtiish  leaf  a nd  t\x% 

t uli  length  of  Hie  white  trunk, 

AraOttg  ibeKC>  are  -fife  fed; 
rfe>feii  :'■  '':iw«:ii-  ‘ ’ ^.U^fS^r 

urhi  beyptui  Ufem  again  the 
white  Hife  ojf  breaker#  dis- 
appcaripg'  and  reappearing 
aufeifet  Vfe  td  ue  a&  though 
«om.«  one  we re  wiping  out  a 
chalk  iioe  aod  drawing,  it  in 


'a gain , and  then  the  great  ocean  Watering 
m Uie  iiCHt  and  KtiH>t^hing  a?  far  as  the  eye 
Chm.Sviy  ami  touching  a sky  w like  it  ii) 
coh#  tfeu:  thc;tWo  are.  joined  ip  a curlaju 
of  blue  or* which  the  ships  won  in  lie  flat/ 
like  painted  pictiiriys  on  n wyill  . You  pass 

through  clouds  oil  your  way  up  that  leave 

track  damp 

and  .Shihing  as  after  a heavy  dew,  and  at 
sotaC;  places  yem  cap  pegr .'t'iivoiigljj i them 
from  (Sic  steps  of  the  car  dow  n a straight 
full  of  four  tiiousfind  feet.  Wh^»t  yon 
have  climbed  to  tiny  top  of  the  mount uxo, 
ym  sec  the 

beautiful  vaHey  in  which  lies  Urn  city  of 
C>i  raeaswiit  Wp  n veiil  y by  weth  kcpi  sti^fsv 
and  vit vers i tied  by  the  towers  of  <‘\vxw$tm 
and  pulilfc; i>uihirngsf4T»d  '(if>en  phim*.  wid* 
the  wldfe  housea  and  gar  dunk  of  Vfe  cof- 

Tci^  piuntera  lying  hnyomJ  the  city  w the 

fefx  o£  the  f hhuf iVam^.  . . 

Yenezue (a. af  tyr  iniv  Experiences  of  Oen 
tral  'America^,  was  like  a return  tociviliza 
tian  after  months  on  the  alkali  plains  of 


tbk;  if  AnmT  w : Caracas, 


fmmd  Caracas  to  he  a 'Span  showmg  .onyf»H^;.8i<1e  a pride  hf*  country 
. eii'r  of  tix-  first  ejnss.  with  nmJ  i\i\  eagerness  emu  fate  (U*  rustfims 

^§W^^on  °r  ^H>  -ii ml  Yen-  of  xtidde.  ^ucmaimonts,  nm!  on  the  oUrne 

n tv'fun'l.ry  that  possessed  a history  tYideiit’Cs  of  the  stud dmiai  Iml -tj|.>odc*i  f:etiK 

Y !>-*•  mx  H,  .Oi  l an  Academy  of  wise  perammu  and.  did  ike  of  rcsirnfrtfc 
vm*a  ami  artt*^  and  a Pantheon  fin*  hoe  .Oju  the  eoniH'  of  •rhr  principal  pha#*. 
Y'om  \\m  should  fiium  known  tsfands  ijm  cathedral.  '\hh  a n.wer  Ten 

UYt - UifS  was  v/  fiefin-o  vrv  United  Yen-  soldier-  took;  a-Li^r1  n?  fids  tmyfc-’r  four 
vA-*ei;i:  hm  ns  vtt*  did  lint;  we  fed  as  jraro  fliro  d uri I» £ I in  h> -t  re,wdmh n ».  and 
iiM-Vijdi  weAvat^  Ui^V>Diig  n ifew  o)Uu-  they-  filter  *<i*  d<*errnit>e<J  a fight  from 
try  fur  on  reives,  U vnv  immwsYiy  Vr  tlmipoYi  Y bounce  i hat  in  onYr  ir,  A Y 
find  fctfciu.es  vi f men  m whom  m am  of  Irni^r  them  U »*  as  found  necessary  m.ltuihl 
ii«  firnl  ever  ImtnY  and  oho  tver.e  ilbtlrfi  a firndn  the.  u>u  er  Yrid  smoke  them  mi 
tfuikhed  fv>r  smijmlnri.tr  else  t.h.iu  military  ivitU  the  fames  of  SuJphuH*  These  ten 
twn  who  had. .made  di$kor~  Yhe  ,]ast.  to  miky 

erms  in  sekouv  an.*  naYon-v.  end  vvTiO  within  the  city,  and  when  they  ffcjf.  from 
had  ■ wi’ilont  I earn;:.;]  l.*oo!vs ; fiy  find  tho  the  top  of  the  t-oWm\  smothered  to  death, 
fiitvsr  deVevs  fur  -emu  fort  of  a civilized  the  reyohuinh  eras  at  uu  end,  Tins  Yew 
amli n m >*jiy.  and  et.i,ji  tlirm  the  records  dent  of  warfare  is  uf  value  w hen  yon  oho- 
of  a.  ft e fif ?h  simple  fur  Yi!<jjxmdem><\  i?  trust  the  thing  done  with  its  environment, 
iorj^  |uaaod  fd  dis<e^raT)izarion,  where  the  and  know  that,  next  to  the  oati»edral 
i.Jlmreh  had  the  masferdm nd,  anil  then  n_  tower  are  eon fectionery  shopp  snolt  :%> 
rapid  i\ily&£i&:y$  tiie  1u<bi A nd  vt)  Khg’eat Sf  reel  or  nppee  Bmati- 
of  mdi^hteiVod  Imtious.  •,  There  am  fim  -.vHy.  that  elect, riq  fiyhls  sarrmiod  the  ea- 
tno*y  cunoim  rumhinaliofi^  and  . dednj!,  amt  rhat  i ram-oars  rnn  rnst  ii  on 
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rails  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  road- 
way aud  over  a better  street  than  any  to 
be  found  in  New  York  city. 

Even  without  acquaintances  among  the 
people  of  the  capital  there  are  enough 
public  show-places  in  Caracas  to  enter- 
tain a stranger  for  a fortnight.  It  is 
pleasure  enough  to  walk  the  long  nar- 
row streets  under  brilliantly  colored  awn- 
ings, between  high  one  and  two  story 
houses,  painted  in  blues  and  pinks  and 
greens,  and  with  overhanging  red -tiled 
roofs  and  projecting  iron  balconies  and 
open  iron-barred  windows,  through  which 
you  gain  glimpses  beyond  of  cool  in- 
teriors and  beautiful  courts  and  gardens 
filled  with  odd-looking  plants  around  a 
splashing  fountain. 

The  ladies  of  Caracas  seem  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  sitting  at  these  win- 
dows, and  are  always  there  in  the  late 
afternoons,  when  they  dress  themselves 
and  arrange  their  hair  for  the  evening, 
and  put  a little  powder  on  their  faces,  and 
take  their  places  in  the  cushioned  window 
seats  as  though  they  were  in  their  box  at 
the  opera.  And  though  they  are  within 
a few  inches  of  the  passers-by  on  the  pave- 
ment they  can  look  through  them  and 
past  them,  and  are  as  oblivious  of  their 
presence  as  though  they  were  invisible. 
In  the  streets  are  strings  of  mules  carry- 
ing bags  of  coffee  or  buried  beneath  bales 
of  fodder,  and  jostled  by  open  fiacres,  with 
magnificent  coachmen  on  the  box-seat  in 
top-boots  and  gold  trimmings  to  their 
hats  and  coats,  and  many  soldiers,  on  foot 
and  mounted,  hurrying  along  at  a quick 
step  in  companies,  or  strolling  leisurely 
alone.  They  wear  blue  uniforms  with 
scarlet  trousers  and  facings,  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s body-guard  are  in  white  duck  and 
high  black  boots,  and  are  mounted  on 
magnificent  horses. 

There  are  three  great  buildings  in  Ca- 
racas— the  Federal  Palace,  the  Opera- 
house,  and  the  Pantheon,  which  was  for- 
merly a church,  and  which  has  been 
changed  into  a receiving- vault  and  a 
memorial  for  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  where,  after  three  journeys,  the 
bones  of  Bolivar  now  rest.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  the  Federal  Palace. 
It  is  built  around  a great  square  filled 
with  flowers  and  fountains,  and  lit  with 
swinging  electric  lights.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Caracas,  and  within 
the  building  which  forms  its  four  sides 
are  the  chambers  of  the  upper  and  lower 
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branches  of  the  legislature,  the  offices  of 
the  different  departments  of  state,  and  the 
reception  hall  of  the  President,  in  which  is 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  pal- 
ace is  light  and  unsubstantial  looking, 
like  a canvas  palace  in  a theatre,  and 
suggests  the  casino  at  a French  watering- 
place.  It  is  painted  in  imitation  of  stone, 
and  the  statues  are  either  of  plaster  of 
Paris  or  of  wood,  painted  white  to  repre- 
sent marble.  But  the  theatrical  effect  is 
in  keeping  with  the  colored  walls  and 
open  fronts  of  the  other  buildings  of  the 
city,  and  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  city 
of  such  dramatic  incidents. 

The  portraits  in  the  state-room  of  the 
palace  immortalize  the  features  of  fierce- 
looking,  dark -faced  generals,  with  old- 
fashioned  high  standing  collars  of  gold 
braid,  and  green  uniforms.  Strange  and 
unfamiliar  names  are  printed  beneath 
these  portraits,  and  appear  again  painted 
in  gold  letters  on  a roll  of  honor  which 
hangs  from  the  ceiling,  and  which  faces 
a list  of  the  famous  battles  for  indepen- 
dence. High  on  this  roll  of  honor  are  the 
names  “ General  O’Leary  ” aud  “Colonel 
Fergurson,”  and  among  the  portraits  are 
the  faces  of  two  blue -eyed,  red-haired 
young  men,  with  fair  skin  and  broad 
chests  and  shoulders,  one  wearing  the 
close-clipped  whiskers  of  the  last  of  the 
Georges,  and  the  other  the  long  Dun- 
dreary whiskers  of  the  Crimean  wars. 
Whether  the  Irish  general  and  the  Eng- 
lish colonel  gave  their  swords  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  of  independence  or  fought  for 
the  love  of  fighting,  I do  not  know,  but 
they  won  the  love  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
icans by  the  service  they  rendered,  no 
matter  what  their  motives  may  haite 
been  for  serving.  Many  people  tell  you 
proudly  that  they  are  descended  from 
“ O’Leari,”  and  the  names  of  the  two  for- 
eigners are  as  conspicuous  on  pedestals 
and  tablets  of  honor  as  their  smiling  blue 
eyes  and  red  cheeks  are  conspicuous 
among  the  thin  - visaged,  dark-skinned 
faces  of  their  brothers  in  arms. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  an  immense 
painting  of  a battle,  and  the  other  is 
blocked  by  as  large  a picture  showing 
Bolivar  dictating  to  members  of  Congress, 
who  have  apparently  ridden  out  into  the 
field  to  meet  him,  and  who  are  holding 
an  impromptu  session  beneath  the  palm 
leaves  of  an  Indian  hut.  The  dome  of 
the  chamber,  which  latter  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  is  covered  with  an  immense 
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panorama,  excellently  well  done,  showing 
the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  Venezuelans 
against  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  fig- 
ures are  life  size  and  the  action  most 
spirited,  and  the  effect  of  color  distinct- 
ly decorative.  These  paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery  would  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  nothing  but  battles 
in  the  history  of  Venezuela,  and  that  her 
great  men  were  all  soldiers,  but  the  talent 
of  the  artists  who  have  painted  these 
scenes  and  the  actors  in  them  corrects 
that  idea.  Among  these  artists  are  Ar- 
turo Michelena,  who  has  exhibited  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  and  frequently  at  the 
French  Salon,  from  which  institution  he 
has  received  a prize,  M.  Tovar  y Tovar, 
A.  Herrea  Toro,  and  Cristobal  Rojas. 

It  was  that  “ illustrious  American,  Guz- 
man Blanco,”  one  of  the  numerous  Presi- 
dents of  Venezuela,  and  probably  the  best 
known,  who  was  responsible  for  most  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  capital.  These 
were  originally  either  convents  or  mon- 
asteries, which  he  converted,  after  his  war 
with  the  Church,  into  the  Federal  Palace, 
the  Opera-house,  and  a university.  Each 
of  these  structures  covers  so  much  valu- 
able ground,  and  is  situated  so  advanta- 
geously in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  that 
one  gets  a very  good  idea  of  how  power- 
ful the  Church  element  must  have  been 
before  Guzman  overthrew  it. 

He  was  a peculiar  man,  apparently,  and 
possessed  of  much  force  and  of  a progres- 
sive spirit,  combined  with  an  overmaster- 
ing vanity.  The  city  was  at  its  gayest 
under  his  regime,  and  he  encouraged  as 
well  the  arts  and  sciences  by  creating  va- 
rious bodies  of  learned  men,  and  furnish- 
ed the  nucleus  for  a national  museum,  by 
subsidizing  the  Opera-house,  and  granting 
concessions  to  foreign  companies  which 
were  of  quite  too  generous  a nature  to 
hold  good,  and  which  encumber  and  em- 
barrass his  successors  greatly.  But  while 
he  was  President,  and  before  he  went  to 
live  in  luxurious  exile  on  the  Avenue 
Kldber,  which  seems  to  be  the  resting- 
place  of  all  South  American  Presidents, 
he  did  much  to  make  the  country  pros- 
perous and  its  capital  attractive,  and  he 
was  determined  that  the  people  should 
know  that  he  was  the  individual  who 
accomplished  these  things.  With  this 
object  he  had  fifteen  statues  erected  to 
himself  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
more  tablets  than  one  can  count.  Each 
statue  bore  an  inscription  telling  that  it 


was  erected  to  that  “Illustrious  Amer- 
ican, Guzman  Blanco,”  and  every  new 
bridge  and  road  and  public  building  bore 
a label  to  say  that  it  was  Guzman  Blanco 
who  was  responsible  for  its  existence. 
The  idea  of  a man  erecting  statues  to 
himself  struck  the  South  American  mind 
as  extremely  humorous,  and  one  night  all 
the  statues  were  sawed  off  at  the  ankles, 
and  to-day  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen, 
and  only  raw  places  in  the  walls  to  show 
where  the  memorial  tablets  hung.  But 
you  cannot  wipe  out  history  by  pulling 
down  columns  or  effacing  inscriptions, 
and  Guzman  Blanco  undoubtedly  did  do 
much  for  his  country,  even  though  at  the 
same  time  he  was  doing  a great  deal  for 
Guzman  Blanco. 

Guzman  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  three  or  four  other  Presidents 
and  Dictators,  who  filled  their  pockets 
with  millions  and  then  fled  the  coun- 
try, only  waiting  until  their  money  was 
safely  out  of  it  first.  Then  General 
Crespo,  who  had  started  his  revolution 
with  seven  men,  finally  overthrew  the 
government’s  forces,  and  was  elected 
President,  and  has  remained  in  office 
ever  since.  To  set  forth  with  seven  fol- 
lowers to  make  yourself  President  of  a 
country  as  large  as  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain  together  requires  a great  deal  of 
confidence  and  courage.  General  Crespo 
is  a fighter,  and  possesses  both.  It  was 
either  he  or  one  of  his  generals  — the 
story  is  told  of  both  — who,  when  he 
wanted  arms  for  his  cowboys,  bade  them 
take  off  their  shirts  and  grease  their 
bodies  and  rush  through  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  in  search  of  them.  He  told  them 
to  hold  the  left  hand  out  as  they  ran, 
and  whenever  their  fingers  slipped  on  a 
greased  body  they  were  to  pass  it  by,  but 
when  they  touched  a man  wearing  a shirt 
they  were  to  cut  him  down  with  their 
machetes.  In  this  fashion  three  hundred 
of  his  plainsmen  routed  two  thousand  of 
the  regular  troops,  and  captured  all  of 
their  rifles  and  ammunition.  The  idea 
that  when  you  want  arms  the  enemy  is 
the  best  person  from  whom  to  take  them 
is  excellent  logic,  and  that  charge  of  the 
half -naked  men,  armed  only  with  their 
knives,  through  the  sleeping  camp  is  Ho- 
meric in  its  magnificence. 

Crespo  is  more  at  home  when  fight- 
ing in  the  field  than  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Yellow  House,  which  is 
the  White  House  of  the  republic;  but  that 
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may  be  because  be  prefers  fighting  to 
governing,  and  a man  generally  does 
best  what  he  likes  best  to  do.  He  is  as 
simple  in  his  habits  to-day  as  when  he 
was  on  the  march  with  his  seven  revolu- 
tionists, and  goes  to  bed  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  is  deep  in  public  business 
by  four  the  next  morning,  and  many  an 
unhappy  minister  has  been  called  to  an 
audience  at  sunrise.  The  President  nei- 
ther smokes  nor  drinks;  he  is  grave  and 
dignified,  with  that  dignity  that  enormous 
size  gives,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  is  to 
take  a holiday  and  visit  his  ranch,  where 
lie  watches  the  round  - up  of  his  cattle 
and  gallops  over  his  thousands  of  acres. 
He  is  the  idol  of  the  cowboys,  and  has  a 
body-guard  composed  of  some  of  the  men 
of  this  class.  I suppose  they  are  very 
much  like  our  own  cowboys,  but  the  cit- 
izens of  the  capital  look  upon  them  as 
the  Parisians  regarded  Napoleon’s  Mame- 
lukes, and  tell  you  in  perfect  sincerity 
that  when  they  charge  at  night  their  eyes 
flash  fire  in  a truly  terrifying  manner. 

I saw  the  President  but  once,  and  then 
but  for  a few  moments.  He  was  at 
the  Yellow  House  and  holding  a public 
reception,  to  which  every  one  was  ad- 
mitted with  a freedom  that  betokened 
absolute  democracy.  When  my  turn 
came  he  talked  awhile  through  Colonel 
Bird,  our  consul,  but  there  was  no  chance 
for  me  to  gain  any  idea  of  him  except 
that  he  was  very  polite,  as  are  all  Ven- 
ezuelans, and  very  large.  They  tell  a 
story  of  him  which  illustrates  his  char- 
acter. He  was  riding  past  the  univer- 
sity when  a group  of  students  hooted 
and  jeered  at  him,  not  because  of  his 
politics,  but  because  of  his  origin.  A 
policeman  standing  by,  aroused  to  indig- 
nation by  this  insult  to  the  President, fired 
his  revolver  into  the  crowd.  Crespo  at 
once  ordered  the  man’s  arrest  for  shooting 
at  a citizen  with  no  sufficient  provocation, 
and  rode  on  his  way  without  even  giving 
a glance  at  his  tormentors.  The  incident 
seemed  to  show  that  he  was  too  big  a 
man  to  allow  the  law  to  be  broken  even 
in  his  own  defense,  or,  at  least,  big  enough 
not  to  mind  the  taunts  of  ill-bred  children. 

The  boys  of  the  university  are  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  people  of  Caracas,  as  are 
all  boys  in  that  country,  where  a child  is 
listened  to,  if  he  be  a male  child,  with  as 
much  grave  politeness  as  though  it  were 
a veteran  who  was  speaking.  The  effect 
is  not  good,  and  the  boys,  especially  of 


the  university,  grow  to  believe  that  they 
are  very  important  factors  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  are  only  the  cat’s  - paws  of  clever 
politicians,  who  use  them  whenever  they 
want  a demonstration  and  do  not  wish  to 
appear  in  it  themselves.  So  these  boys 
are  sent  forth  shouting  into  the  streets, 
and  half  the  people  cheer  them  on,  and 
the  children  themselves  think  they  are 
patriots  or  liberators,  or  something  equal- 
ly important. 

I obtained  a rather  low  opinion  of 
them  because  they  stoned  an  unfortunate 
American  photographer  who  was  taking 
pictures  in  the  quadrangles,  and  because  I 
was  so  far  interested  in  them  as  to  make 
a friend  of  mine  translate  for  me  the  sen- 
tences and  verses  they  had  written  over 
the  walls  of  their  college.  The  verses 
were  of  a political  character,  but  so  in- 
decent that  the  interpreter  was  much 
embarrassed;  the  single  sentences  were 
attacks,  anonymous,  of  course,  on  fellow- 
students.  As  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Venezuela  step  directly  from 
college  life  into  public  life,  their  training 
is  of  some  interest  and  importance.  And 
I am  sure  that  the  Venezuelan  fathers 
would  do  much  better  by  their  sons  if 
they  would  cease  to  speak  of  the  uni- 
versity in  awe-stricken  tones  as  44  the  hot- 
bed of  liberty,”  but  would  rather  take 
away  their  sons’  revolvers  and  teach 
them  football,  and  spank  them  soundly 
whenever  they  caught  them  soiling  the 
walls  of  their  alma  mater  with  nasty 
verses. 

There  are  some  beautiful  drives  around 
Caracas,  out  in  the  country  among  the 
coffee  plantations,  and  one  to  a public  gar- 
den that  overlooks  the  city,  upon  which 
President  Crespo  has  spent  much  thought 
and  money.  But  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  Caracas,  and  one  that  no  person 
who  has  visited  that  place  will  ever  for- 
get, is  the  range  of  mountains  above  it, 
which  no  President  can  improve  upon. 
They  are  smooth  and  bare  of  trees  and  of 
a light  green  color,  except  in  the  water- 
ways, where  there  are  lines  of  darker 
green,  and  the  clouds  change  their  aspect 
continually,  covering  them  with  shadows 
or  floating  over  them  from  valley  to  val- 
ley, and  hovering  above  a high  peak  like 
the  white  smoke  of  a volcano.  I do  not 
know  of  a place  that  will  so  well  repay 
a visit  as  Caracas,  or  a country  that  is  so 
well  worth  exploring  as  Venezuela.  To 
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a sportsman  it  is  a paradise.  You  can 
shoot  deer  within  six  miles  of  the  Opera- 
house,  and  in  six  hours  beyond  Macuto 
you  can  kill  panther,  and  as  many  wild 
boars  as  you  wish.  No  country  in  South 
America  is  richer  in  such  natural  pro- 
ducts as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane. 
And  in  the  interior  there  is  a vast  undis- 
covered and  untouched  territory  waiting 
for  the  mining  engineer,  the  professional 
hunter,  and  the  breeder  of  cattle. 

The  government  of  Venezuela  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  to  Caracas  was  greatly 
troubled  on  account  of  her  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain,  and  her  own  some- 
what hasty  action  in  sending  three  foreign 
ministers  out  of  the  country  for  daring  to 
criticise  her  tardiness  in  paying  foreign 
debts  and  her  neglect  in  not  holding  to 
the  terms  of  concessions.  These  difficul- 
ties, the  latter  of  which  were  entirely  of 
her  own  making,  were  interesting  to  us  as 
Americans,  because  the  talk  on  all  sides 
showed  that  in  the  event  of  a serious 
trouble  with  any  foreign  power  Ven- 
ezuela looks  confidently  to  the  United 
States  for  aid.  In  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving this  aid  she  is  liable  to  go  much 
further  than  she  would  dare  go  if  she  did 
not  think  the  United  States  was  back  of 
her.  Her  belief  in  the  sympathy  of  our 
government  is  based  on  many  friendly 
acts  in  the  past : on  the  facts  that  General 
Miranda,  the  soldier  who  preceded  Bol- 
ivar, and  who  was  a friend  of  Hamilton, 
Fox,  and  Lafayette,  first  learned  to  hope 
for  the  independence  of  South  America 
during  the  battle  for  independence  in  our 
own  country;  that  when  the  revolution 
began,  in  1810,  it  was  from  the  United 
States  that  Venezuela  received  her  first 
war  material ; that  two  years  later,  when 
the  earthquake  of  1812  destroyed  twenty 
thousand  people,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress sent  many  ship  loads  of  flour  to  the 
survivors  of  the  disaster;  and  that  as  late 
as  1888  our  Congress  again  showed  its 
good  feeling  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  return  to  Venezuela  on  a 
ship  of  war  the  body  of  General  Paez, 
who  died  in  exile  in  New  York  city,  and 
by  appointing  a committee  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  represent  the  gov- 
ernment at  his  public  funeral. 

All  of  these  expressions  of  good-will 
in  the  past  count  for  something  as  signs 
that  the  United  States  may  be  relied 
upon  in  the  future,  but  it  is  a question 
if  she  is  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Ven- 


ezuela expects  her  to  go.  Venezuela’s 
hope  of  aid,  and  her  conviction,  which 
is  shared  by  all  the  Central  American 
republics,  that  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  help  her  and  them  in  the  hour 
of  need,  is  based  upon  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  as  we  understand  it  is  a very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  Monroe  doctrine  as 
they  understand  it;  and  while  their  read- 
ing of  it  is  not  so  important  as  long  as 
we  know  what  it  means  and  look  up  to  it 
and  enforce  it,  there  is  danger  nevertheless 
in  their  way  of  looking  at  it,  for,  accord- 
ing to  their  point  of  view,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  expected  to  cover  a multitude 
of  their  sins.  President  Monroe  said  that 
we  should  “consider  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,  and 
that  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  those  gov- 
ernments that  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a man- 
ifestation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  to 
the  United  States.” 

He  did  not  say  that  if  a Central  Amer- 
ican republic  banished  a British  consul, 
or  if  Venezuela  told  the  foreign  ministers 
to  leave  the  country  on  the  next  steamer, 
that  the  United  States  would  back  them 
up  with  force  of  arms. 

Admiral  Meade’s  squadron  touched  at 
La  Guayra  while  we  were  at  the  capital. 
The  squadron  visited  the  port  at  that  time 
in  obedience  to  the  schedule  already  laid 
out  foi4  it  in  Washington  some  months 
previous,  just  as  a theatrical  company 
plays  a week’s  stand  at  the  time  and  at 
the  place  arranged  for  it  in  advance  by 
its  agent,  but  the  Venezuelans  did  not 
consider  this, and  believed  that  the  squad- 
ron had  been  sent  there  to  intimidate  the 
British  and  to  frighten  the  French  and 
German  men -of -war  which  were  then 
expected  in  port  to  convey  their  dismiss- 
ed ministers  back  to  their  own  countries. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  that  I 
met  in  Caracas,  and  one  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  foreign  office,  told  me  he  had 
been  to  La  Guayra  to  see  our  squadron, 
and  that  the  admiral  had  placed  his 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  at  a word  he  could  blow  the 
French  and  German  boats  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. I suggested  to  one  Venezuelan  that 
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there  were  other  ways  of  dismissing  for- 
eign ministers  than  that  of  telling  them 
to  pack  up  and  get  out  of  the  country  in  a 
week,  and  that  I did  not  think  the  Monroe 
doctrine  meant  that  South  American  re- 
publics could  affront  foreign  nations  with 
impunity.  He  answered  me  by  saying 
that  the  United  States  had  aided  Mexico 
when  Maximilian  tried  to  found  an  em- 
pire in  that  country,  and  he  could  not  see 
that  the  cases  were  not  exactly  similar. 

They  will,  however,  probably  under- 
stand better  what  the  Monroe  doctrine 
really  is  before  they  are  through  with 
their  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
and  Great  Britain  will  probably  know 
more  about  it  also,  for  it  is  possible  that 
there  never  was  a case  when  the  United 
States  needed  to  watch  her  English  cou- 
sins more  closely  and  to  announce  her 
Monroe  doctrine  more  vigorously  than  in 
this  international  dispute  over  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  If  England  succeeds  it  means  a 
loss  to  Venezuela  of  a territory  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  gold  depos- 
its which  are  believed  to  be  the  richest  in 
South  America,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, it  means  the  entire  control  by  the 
English  of  the  mouth  and  four  hundred 
miles  of  the  Orinoco  River.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  historical  records  and  maps, 
and  nothing  else.  Great  Britain  fell  heir 
to  the  rights  formerly  possessed  by  Hol- 
land. Venezuela  obtained  by  conquest 
the  lands  formerly  owned  by  Spain.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  to  find  what  were 
the  possessions  of  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
so  settle  what  is  to-day  the  territory  of 
England  and  Venezuela.  Year  after  year 
Great  Britain  has  pushed  her  way  west- 
ward, until  she  has  advanced  her  claims 
over  a territory  of  forty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  has  included  Barima  Point  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Orinoco.  She  has  re- 
fused to  recede  or  to  arbitrate,  and  she 
should  be  made  either  to  submit  to  the 
latter  method  of  settling  the  dispute  or 


be  sent  back  to  the  Pomeroon  River,  where 
she  was  content  to  rest  her  claims  in 
1840.  If  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not 
apply  in  this  case,  it  has  never  meant 
anything  in  the  past,  and  will  not  mean 
much  in  the  future. 

Caracas  was  the  last  city  we  visited  on 
our  tour,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
this  was  so,  for  had  we  gone  there  in  the 
first  place  we  might  have  been  in  Caracas 
still.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is 
attractive,  when  you  remember  that  last 
winter  while  you  were  slipping  on  icy 
pavements  and  drinking  in  pneumonia 
and  the  grippe,  and  while  the  air  was  filled 
with  flying  particles  of  ice  and  snow,  and 
the  fog-bound  tugs  on  the  East  River  were 
shrieking  *and  screeching  to  each  other 
all  through  the  night,  we  were  sitting 
out-of-doors  in  the  Plaza  de  Bolivar,  look- 
ing up  at  the  big  statue  on  its  black  mar- 
ble pedestal,  under  the  shade  of  green 
palms  and  in  the  moonlight,  with  a band 
of  fifty  pieces  playing  Spanish  music,  and 
hundreds  of  officers  in  gold  uniforms,  and 
pretty  women  with  no  covering  to  their 
beads  but  a lace  mantilla,  circling  past  in 
an  endless  chain  of  color  and  laughter 
and  movement.  Back  of  us  beyond  the 
trees  the  cafes  sent  out  through  their 
open  fronts  the  noise  of  tinkling  glasses 
and  the  click  of  the  billiard-balls  and  a 
flood  of  colored  light,  and  beyond  us  on 
the  other  side  rose  the  towers  and  broad 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  white  and  ghost- 
ly in  the  moonlight,  and  with  a single 
light  swinging  in  the  darkness  through 
the  open  door. 

In  the  opinion  of  three  foreigners,  Ca- 
racas deserves  her  title  of  the  Paris  of 
South  America;  and  there  was  only  one 
other  title  that  appealed  to  us  more  as 
we  saw  the  shores  of  La  Guayra  sink 
into  the  ocean  behind  us  and  her  cloud- 
wrapped  mountains  disappear,  and  that, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  was  “the 
Paris  of  North  America,”  which  stretches 
from  Bowling  Green  to  High  Bridge. 


HULDAH  THE  PROPHETESS. 

BY  KATE  DOUGLA8  WIGGIN. 


“And  they  went  unto  Huldah  the  Prophetess  and  communed  with  her.” 


HULDAH  RUMFORD  came  down  the 
attic  stairs  two  steps  at  a time.  Hul- 
dah was  seventeen,  which  is  a good  thing; 
she  was  bewitchingly  pretty,  which  is  a 
better  thing;  and  she  was  in  love,  which 


is  probably  the  best  thing  of  all,  making 
due  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  occa- 
sions in  which  it  is  the  very  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  anybody. 

Mrs.  Rumford  was  frying  doughnuts 
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for  breakfast.  She  was  a comfortable 
figure  as  she  stood  over  the  brimming 
“spider”  with  her  three  - pronged  fork 
poised  in  the  air.  She  turned  the  yellow 
rings  in  the  hissing  fat  until  they  were 
nut-brown,  then  dropped  them  into  a 
bowl  of  sugar,  from  which  they  issued 
the  most  delicious  conspirators  against 
the  human  stomach  that  can  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  New  England  cookery. 

The  table  was  neatly  laid  near  the 
screen  door  that  opened  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  apple  orchard.  A pan  of  butter- 
milk biscuits  as  large  as  saucers  was  sit- 
ting on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  half  a 
custard  pie,  left  from  the  previous  night’s 
supper,  occupied  the  position  of  honor  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Rumford’s  seat.  If  the  pie 
had  been  beefsteak,  the  doughnuts  pota- 
toes, and  the  saleratus  biscuits  leavened 
bread,  the  plot  and  the  course  of  this  tale 
might  have  been  different;  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

“ Did  you  hear  the  rooster  crowing  on 
the  door-step,  mother?”  asked  Huldah. 

“Yes;  I wondered  if  you  heard  him, 
and  would  look  out  o’  your  window  to  see  . 
where  he  was;  and  I can’t  seem  to  keep 
my  dishcloth  in  my  hand  this  morning; 
if  I’ve  dropped  it  once  I’ve  dropped  it  a 
dozen  times:  ‘'■there’s  company  coming, 
sure.” 

“That  rooster  was  crowin’  on  the  fence 
last  time  I seen  him,  and  he’s  up  there 
agin  now,”  said  little  Jimmy  Rumford, 
with  the  most  offensive  scepticism. 

“What  if  he  is?”  asked  Huldah,  sharp- 
ly. “ That  means  fair  weather,  and  don’t 
interfere  with  the  sign  of  company  com- 
ing; it  makes  it  all  the  more  certain.” 

“I  bet  he  ain’t  crowin’  about  Pitt 
Packard,”  retorted  Jimmy,  with  a large 
joy  illuminating  his  sunburnt  face.  “ He 
ain’t  cornin’  home  from  Moderation  this 
week;  he’s  gone  to  work  on  the  covered 
bridge  there.” 

Huldah ’s  face  fell.  “ I’d  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  turn  my  white  skirt 
yesterday,”  she  sighed.  “I  never  knew 
it  to  fail  bringing  bad  luck.  I can’t  bear 
to  have  my  clothes  twisted  all  day,  but 
every  time  I do  get  on  a thing  wrong 
side  out  and  then  turn  it  I vow  I’ll  never 
do  it  again.” 

“That’s  one  o’  the  signs  I haven’t  got 
so  much  confidence  in,”  said  Mi’s.  Rum- 
ford,  skimming  the  cream  from  a pan  of 
milk  into  the  churn  and  putting  the 
skimmed  milk  on  the  table.  “It  don't 


come  true  with  me  more’n  three  times 
out  o’  five,  but  there’s  others  that  never 
fails.  You  jest  hold  on,  Huldy ; the  dish 
cloth  and  the  rooster  knows  as  much 
’bout  what’s  goin’  to  happen  as  your 
white  petticoat  doos.” 

“Jest  about  as  much,”  interpolated 
Jimmy,  with  his  utterance  somewhat 
choked  by  hot  doughnut. 

Huldah  sat  down  at  the  table  and  made 
a pretence  of  eating  something,  but  her 
heart  was  heavy  within  her.  “What 
are  you  churning  for  on  Friday,  mother?” 
she  asked. 

“ Why,  I told  you  I was  looking  for 
strangers.  It  ain’t  Pitt  Packard  only 
that  I expect;  I believe  the  house  is  go- 
ing to  be  chock-full  o’  company,  and  I’m 
gettin’  ready  for  it.  Yesterday  mornin’ 
I swept  a black  mark  on  the  floor;  in  the 
afternoon  I found  two  o’  the  settin’-room 
chairs  standin’  back  to  back,  and  my  right 
hand  kep’  itchin’  all  day,  so’t  I knew  I was 
goin’  to  shake  hands  with  somebody.” 

“You  told  me  ’twas  the  left  hand,” 
said  Jimmy. 

“ I never  told  you  no  such  thing,  Jimmy 
Rumford.  Eat  your  breakfast,  and  don’t 
contradict  your  mother,  or  I’ll  send  you 
to  bed  quick’s  you  finish  eatin’.  Don’t 
you  tell  me  what  I said  nor  what  I didn’t 
say,  for  I won’t  have  it.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?” 

“You  did!”  responded  Jimmy,  obsti- 
nately, preparing  to  dodge  under  the  table 
in  case  of  sudden  necessity.  “You  said 
your  left  hand  itched,  and  it  meant  money 
cornin’,  and  you  hoped  Rube  Hobson  was 
goin’  to  pay  you  for  the  turkey  he  bought 
a year  ago  last  Thanksgivin’  - time,  so 
there !” 

“Sol did,” said  the  widow, reflectively. 
“Come  to  think  of  it,  so  I did;  it  must 
’a’  been  a Wednesday  my  right  hand  kep’ 
itchin’  so.” 

“ And  comp’ny  didn’t  come  a Wednes- 
day neither,”  persevered  Jimmy. 

“ Jimmy  Rumford,  if  you  don’t  behave 
yourself  and  speak  when  you’re  spoken 
to,  and  not  before,  you’ll  git  a trouncin’ 
that  you’ll  remember  consid’able  of  a spell 
afterwards.” 

“I’m  ready  for  itt”  replied  the  young- 
ster, darting  into  the  shed  and  peeping 
back  into  the  kitchen  with  a malignant 
smile.  “ I dreamt  o’  Baldwin  apples  last 
night. 

‘Dream  fruit  out  o’  season, 

That’s  anger  without  reason.’ 
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“ I knew  when  I got  up  you’d  get  mad 
with  me  the  first  thing  this  morning, 
and  I’m  all  prepared — when  you  ketch 
me!” 

Both  women  gave  a sigh  of  relief  when 
the  boy’s  flying  figure  disappeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  barn.  He  was  morally 
certain  to  be  in  mischief  wherever  he  was, 
but  if  he  was  out  of  sight  there  was  one 
point  gained  at  least. 

“Why  do  you  care  so  dreadfully 
whether  Pitt  comes  or  not?”  asked  Mrs. 
Rumford,  now  that  quiet  was  restored. 
“If  he  don’t  come  to-day,  then  he’ll  come 
a Sunday  ; and  if  he  don’t  come  this  Sun- 
day, then  he’ll  come  the  next  one,  so 
what’s  the  odds?  You  and  him  didn’t 
have  a failin’  out  last  time  he  was  home, 
did  you?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  must  know  it,  we  did.” 

“ Haven’t  you  got  any  common-sense, 
Huldy?  Sakes  alive!  I thought  when  I 
married  Daniel  Rumford,  if  I could  stand 
his  temper.it  was  nobody’s  business  but 
my  own.  I didn’t  foresee  that  he  had  so 
much  he  could  keep  plenty  for  his  own 
use  and  then  have  a lot  left  to  hand  down 
to  his  children,  so ’t  I should  have  to  live 
in  the  house  with  it  to  the  day  of  my 
death!  Seems  to  me  if  I was  a girl  and 
lived  in  a village  where  men  folks  is  as 
scarce  as  they  be  here,  I’d  be  turrible  care- 
ful to  keep  holt  of  a beau  after  I’d  got 
him.  What  in  the  name  o’  goodness  did 
you  quarrel  about?” 

Huldah  got  up  from  the  table  and  car- 
ried her  plate  and  cup  to  the  sink.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  conceal 
her  embarrassment,  and  busied  herself 
with  preparations  for  the  dish- washing, 
so  that  she  could  talk  with  greater  free- 
dom. 

“ We’ ve^ had  words  before  this,  plenty 
of  times,  but  they  didn’t  amount  to  any- 
thing. # Pitt’s  good,  and  he’s  handsome, 
and  he’s  smart;  but  he’s  awful  dictatorial 
$nd  fault-finding,  and  I just  ain’t  going 
to  eat  too  much  humble-pie  before  I’m 
married,  for  fear  I won’t  have  anything 
else  to  eat  afterwards,  and  it  ain’t  very 
fattening  for  a steady  diet.  And  if  there 
ever  was  a hateful  old  woman  in  the 
world  it’s  his  step-mother.  I’ve  heard  of 
her  saying  mean  things  about  our  family 
every  once  in  a while,  but  I wouldn’t  tell 
you  for  fear  you’d  flare  up  and  say  Pitt 
couldn’t  come  to  see  me.  She’s  tried  to 
set  him  against  me  ever  since  we  began 
to  keep  company  together.  She’s  never 


quite  managed  to  do  it,  but  she’s  succeed- 
ed well  enough  to  keep  me  in  continual 
trouble.” 

“What’s  she  got  to  say?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Rumford,  hotly.  “She  never  had  a silk 
dress  in  the  world  till  Ebeu  Packard  mar- 
ried her,  and  everybody  knows  her  father 
was  a horse-doctor  and  mine  was  a reg’lar 
one!” 

“She  didn’t  say  any  thing  about  fathers, 
but  she  did  tell  Almira  Berry  that  no 
member  of  the  church  in  good  standing 
could  believe  in  signs  as  you  did  and 
have  hope  of  salvation.  She  said  I was  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  and  had  been  raised 
like  a heathen.  It  seems  when  I was 
over  there  on  Sunday  I refused  to  stand 
up  and  have  my  height  measured  against 
the  wall,  and  I told  ’em  if  you  measured 
heights  on  Sunday  you’d  like  as  not  die 
before  the  year  was  out.  I didn’t  know 
then  she  had  such  a prejudice  against 
signs,  but  since  that  time  I’ve  dragged 
’em  in  every  chance  I got,  just  to  spite 
her.” 

“More  fool  you!”  said  her  mother,  be- 
ginning to  move  the  dasher  of  the  churn 
up  and  down  with  a steady  motion.  “ You 
might  have  waited  until  she  was  your 
mother-in-law  before  you  began  to  spite 
her.  The  first  thing  you  know  you  won't 
get  any  mother-in-law.” 

“ That’s  the  only  thing  that  would  con- 
sole me  for  losing  Pitt!”  exclaimed  Hul- 
dah. “ If  I can’t  marry  him  I don’t  have 
to  live  with  her,  that’s  one  comfort!  The 
last  thing  she  did  was  to  tell  Aunt  Hitty 
Tarbox  she’d  as  lief  have  Pitt  bring  one  of 
the  original  Salem  witches  into  the  house 
as  one  of  the  Daniel  Rumford  tribe.” 

“The  land  sakes!”  ejaculated  the  wid- 
ow, giving  a desperate  and  impassioned 
plunge  to  the  churn -dasher.  “Now  I 
know  why  I dreamt  of  snakes  and  muddy 
water  the  night  before  she  come  here  to 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Club.  Well,  she’s  seven- 
ty, and  she  can’t  live  forever;  she  can’t 
take  Eben  Packard’s  money  into  the  next 
world  with  her  either,  and  I guess  if  she 
could  ’twould  m*lt  as  soon  as  it  got 
there.” 

Huldah  persevered  with  her  confession, 
dropping  an  occasional  tear  in  the  dish- 
water. 

“Last  time  Pitt  came  here  he  said  he 
should  have  three  or  four  days  vacation 
the  12th  of  August,  and  he  thought  we’d 
better  get  married  then.  I was  kind  of 
shy,  and  the  almanac  was  hanging  along- 
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side  of  . the  table,  so  I took  it  up  and 
looked  to  see  what  day  of  the  week  the 
12th  fell  on.  ‘Oh,  Pitt,’  I said,  4 we  can’t 
be  married  on  a Friday,  it’s  dreadful  un- 
lucky.’ He  began  to  scold  then,  and  said 
I didn’t  care  anything  about  him  if  I 
wouldn’t  marry  him  when  it  was  most 
convenient;  and  I said  I would  if  ’twas 
any  day  but  Friday;  and  he  said  that 
was  all  moonshine,  and  nobody  but  fool- 
ish old  women  believed  in  such  nonsense; 
and  I said  there  wasn’t  a girl  in  town  that 
would  marry  him  on  a Friday;  and  he 
said  there  was;  and  I asked  him  to  come 
right  out  and  tell  who  he  meant;  and  he 
said  he  didn’t  mean  anybody  in  particu- 
lar; and  I said  he  did;  and  he  said,  well, 
Jennie  Perkins  would,  on  Friday  or  Sun- 
day or  wash-day  or  any  other  day;  and  I 
said  if  I was  a man  I vow  I wouldn’t  take 
a girl  that  was  so  anxious  as  all  that; 
and  he  said  he’d  rather  take  one  that  was 
a little  too  anxious  than  one  that  wasn’t 
anxious  enough;  and  so  we  had  it,  back 
and  forth,  till  I got  so  mad  I couldn’t  see 
the  almanac.  Then,  just  to  show  him  I 
had  more  good  reasons  than  one,  I said, 

4 Besides,  if  we  should  be  married  on  a 
Friday  we’d  have  to  go  away  on  a Satur- 
day, and  ten  to  one  ’twould  rain  on  our 
wedding-trip.’  4 Why  would  it  rain  Sat- 
urday more  than  any  other  day?’  said  he; 
and  then  I mistrusted  I was  getting  into 
more  trouble,  but  I was  too  mad  to  back 
out,  and  said  I,  4 It  rains  more  Saturdays 
in  the  year  than  any  other  day  ’ ; and  he 
said,  4 Where’d  you  get  that  silly  notion?’ 
Then  I said  it  wasn’t  any  silly  notion,  it 
was  gospel  truth,  and  anybody  that  took 
notice  of  anything  knew  it  was  so;  and 
he  said  he  never  heard  of  it  in  his  life; 
and  I said  there  was  considerable  many 
things  that  he’d  never  heard  of  that  he’d 
be  all  the  better  for  knowing ; and  he  said 
he  was  like  Josh  Billings,  he’d  rather 
know  a few  things  well  than  know  so 
many  things  that  wa’n’t  so.” 

“You  might  have  told  him  how  we 
compared  notes  about  rainy  days  at  the 
Aid  Club,”  said  her  rnother.  44  You  re- 
member Hannah  Sophia  Palmer  hadn’t 
noticed  it,  but  the  minute  you  mentioned 
it  she  remembered  howv,  when  she  was  a 
child,  she  was  always  worryin’  for  fear 
she  couldn’t  wear  her  new  hat  a Sunday, 
and  it  must  have  been  because  it  was 
threatening  weather  a Saturday,  and  she 
was  afraid  it  would  keep  un  for  Sunday. 
And  the  widow  Buzzell  said  she  always 


picked  up  her  apples  for  pie-baking  on  Fri- 
day, it  was  so  apt  to  be  dull  or  wet  on  a 
Saturday.” 

44 1 told  him  all  of  that,”  continued 
Huldah,  “and  how  old  Mrs.  Bascom  said 
they  had  a literary  society  over  to  Edge- 
wood  that  used  to  meet  twice  a month 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  it  rained  or 
snowed  so  often  they  had  to  change  their 
meetings  to  a Wednesday.  Then  the  first 
thing  I knew  Pitt  stood  up  so  straight 
he  looked  more  thau  ten  feet  tall,  and 
says  he,  4 If  you  don’t  marry  me  a Friday, 
Huldah  Rumford,  you  don’t  marry  me  at 
all.  You’re  nothing  but  a mass  of  super- 
stition, and  if  you’re  so  scared  for  fear  it 
will  rain  on  your  wedding-bonnet  a Sat- 
urday, you  can  stay  home  under  cover  the 
rest  of  your  life,  for  all  I care.  I’ll  wash 
the  top  buggy,  put  the  umbrella  under  the 
seat,  and  take  Jennie  Perkins;  she  won’t 
be  afraid  of  a wetting  so  long  as  she  gets 
it  in  good  company.’  4 You’re  right,’  I 
said,  ‘she  won’t,  especially  jf  the  com- 
pany’s a man,  for  she’ll  be  so  dumfound- 
ed  at  getting  one  of  ’em  to  sit  beside  her 
she  won’t  notice  if  it  rains  pitchforks,  and 
so  far  as  I’m  concerned  she’s  welcome  to 
my  leavings!’  Then  he  went  out  and 
slammed  the  kitchen  door  after  him,  but 
not  so  quick  that  I didn’t  get  a good  slam 
on  the  sitting-room  door  first.” 

44  He’ll  come  back,”  churned  Mrs.  Rum- 
ford,  philosophically.  44  Jennie  Perkins 
has  got  a pug  nose,  and  a good-sized  mole 
on  one  side  of  it.  A mole  on  the  nose  is  a 
sure  sign  of  bad  luck  in  love-affairs,  par- 
ticularly if  it’s  well  to  one  side.  He’ll 
come  back.” 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  days  went 
by,  the  maple-trees  turned  red,  and  Pitt 
Packard  did  not  come  back  to  the  Rum- 
ford  farm.  His  comings  and  his  goings 
were  all  known  to  Huldah.  She  knew 
that  he  took  Jennie  Perkins  to  the  Sun- 
day-school picnic,  and  escorted  her  home 
from  evening  meetings.  She  knew  that 
old  Mrs.  Packard  had  given  her  a gar- 
net pin,  a glass  handkerchief-box,  and  a 
wreath  of  hair  flowers  made  from  the  in- 
tertwined tresses  of  the  Packards  and  the 
Doolittles.  If  these  symptoms  could  by 
any  possibility  be  misinterpreted,  there 
were  various  other  details  of  an  alarming- 
ly corroborative  character,  culminating  in 
the  marriage  of  Pitt  to  Jennie  on  a cer- 
tain Friday  evening  at  eight  o’clock.  He 
not  only  married  her  on  a Friday,  but 
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vvlfen  Ut^y  are  deairng  m4  trtive 
^rVy  decreed  that  it  shook}  .he 
otsey.  of  lUn  (re>?fhp^t?  hrigh  te&h, 
most  goidfen  mornings  at  the 
early  aMiniuu. 

aide  Sartv  a 

place  to  pass  jfche  brief  honey  * 
moon,  if  f<>r  tin  other  t'tih&m\ 
xha«i  Waus«*  ilife.  road  thither 
lav  pafct  the  RunVfotd  lumse* 
But  the  Rumfo^d^  bimdfc  were 
tig  1j  tl;f  closed  on  t\W  u 1 

Saturdavygml  an  mi  necessarily 
la  rge  pi  weavd  h u fa  g ostehlajtiOVis- 
ly  ov;v  tin*  front 

to  ’ that  the  family  had 

gone  to  Old  Orchard  Beach*  afad 
would  he  home  ,ul  sdndo^m 
; ■vniis  a hitter  blirw  to  the 

hridegw^rthforlfe  had  tort  do  wn 
the  hack  of  tire  U>e 

mterttlw  «?  ki»ii(ii)g:  ■ tli^c&jriidij 
within  full  /view  <0  the  Rnm- 
fprtt  winti'AVi  When  he  found 
R was  of  no  . use  In*  abandoned 
th^  idek.  4,^  the  hjJteral ion  never 
a ffordnd  h wy  arty  wpeeial  plea- 
sure He  tt«kjecd  JPiit  !f  .^Ive 
preferred  to  go  Wtlny  hmcli  for 
her  trip  hut  she  decidedly  fu* 
l.he  guyeiies  of  a metrop- 
u!i.-v  The  C.vbU? meoi  Of  pitsgs 
mg  Urc  IvuiOfidrd •house  having 
%.:■  none  heitdnie 


ikd^'.; ; jcp  | 

so  oppressive  to  Pitt  that  he 
Unally  changed  places  with 

liei%  explaining  il^t  JSi*>:  generally  drove  even  if  II  ti  I da  h were  nth  un<x>m-' 

on  the  He  \vfis  move  traiu[U)i  fo.rtdh.SH  as-  he  wish'll  h<v  \u  be.  He  dj*c 

t'uen.  for  her  left  profile.  was  more  pleas-  'missed  t hesc  h/iS'e  aud  disJoyaJ  ^mmieiUs. 

though  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  however,  ss  bravely  us  hr  eouhh  And 
not  help  remembering  Huldah  % wo.el  ..nit-  hiv.swt  Jennie  tyvb-e  in  a,  Ihjln  .sirerch  of 
iilias.  lhf:  dimple  in  herdou,  her  leasable  v extd  mid  that.  Ml' in  opportunely  *•  jlh 
rm>Ut}Xc1f^^  cur.  Vr  h h mot*!  of  t; pc.ri ftertec:  ; • \ 

had  xl\*  ini»t*nOsj  her  fathers  omuon-  About  two  cimids  l#o?j4ti<  t#V 

and  hnr  s gift  of  ptopheef , to  say  gather  in  The  >ky,  kihl  tli«Te  $.&£'  a tnurt 

ndU.dng;  of  her  "grandfather ■*  obstinacy  tering  of  thunder  Pill  endured  all  t he 
and  her  grand m Ollier  > nimlde  tougwe:  s'ig/i.?  of  uslnnvnr  wdli  sbdi  fortitude  os  hr 
Afl  at  once  if  daxy tied  upoh .him  that  he  $t*\i hi .;ortm.nh^ndv.^i rhl • irrt- ;pM i up  ihg 

might  htace  jiUcd  H tiftlah  without  marry-  hug^y  4op  riv  it rtiif < li^. .fa ♦*•♦t.••.rnrtx  1;  tlm 
h\g  Jerirrie,  It  Wnutd;  ik':U ; a*; 

b*en  drily  a half  reveiigo  , hut  hts;  ap’ps?  'k  Who'd  have  su^pioi<n»^d  this  lomi  of 
t?te  for  revenge  w;  so  dullvd  by  ^if irnhe*  \v*‘:iUier;'r  he  growled  ;ss  lm  got  the  laM 
tlCfH  he  thought  he  emdd  hnye fee ^ feirap Amo  place  k nd  ^hpdk  the  frxmv 

feelij'  emrrtorhiWe  wHh  hail*  the  qua  nine  . :!m  Ur-v.  straw  hut 

Vet.  -Xu.  • ; .••  h$'.yj  .:  ! ;■■  i-’vv 
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“ I was  afraid  of  it,  but  I didn’t  like  to 
speak  out,”  said  Jennie,  primly;  “they 
say  it  gen’ally  doos  rain  Saturdays.” 

Meanwhile  Huldah  lay  in  the  spare 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  sobbed 
quietly.  Mrs.  Rumford  and  the  scepti- 
cal Jimmy  had  gone  to  Old  Orchard,  and 
Huldah  had  slipped  out  of  the  front  door, 
tacked  the  obtrusive  placard  on  the  gate- 
post, and  closed  all  the  blinds  in  honor 
of  the  buried  hopes  that  lay  like  a dead 
weight  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

She  vvas  a silly  little  thing,  a vain  little 
thing,  and  a spitfire  to  boot,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  her  suffering  an  appreciable 
amount,  all  that  her  nature  would  allow; 
and  if  it  was  not  as  much  as  a larger  na- 
ture would  have  suffered,  neither  had  she 
much  philosophy  or  strength  to  bear  it. 
The  burden  is  fitted  to  the  back  as  often 
as  the  back  to  the  burden. 

She  frequently  declared  to  herself  af- 
terwards that  she  should  have  had  “a  fit 
of  sickness  ” if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
thunder-storm  that  came  up  on  that  nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten Saturday  afternoon. 
She  had  waked  that  morning  with  a dull 
pain  in  her  heart — a dull  pain  that  had 
grown  keener  when  she  looked  from  her 
attic  window  and  saw  the  sun  shining 
clear  in  the  sky.  Not  a cloud  sullied  the 
surface  of  that  fair  blue  canopy  on  this 
day  of  the  faithless  Pitt's  wedding  jour- 
ney. A sweet  wind  blew  the  tall  fea- 
thers of  the  golden  cock  on  the  squire’s 
barn  till  he  stared  the  west  directly  in 
the  eye.  What  a day  to  drive  to  Port- 
land! She  would  have  worn  tan-colored 
low  shoes  and  brown  open-work  stock- 
ings (what  ugly  feet  Jennie  Perkins 
had!),  a buff  challis  dress  with  little 
brown  autumn  leaves  on  it,  a belt  and 
sash  of  brown  watered  ribbon  (Jennie  had 
a waist  like  a flour-barrel!),  and  a sailor 
hat  with  a bunch  of  yellow  roses  on  one 
side— or  would  two  brown  quills,  stand- 
ing up  coquettishly,  have  been  more  at- 
tractive? Then  she  would  have  taken  a 
brown  cloth  shoulder-cape,  trimmed  with 
rows  upon  rows  of  cream-colored  lace,  and 
a brown  parasol  with  an  acorn  of  polish- 
ed wood  on  the  handle.  Oh,  what  was 
the  use  of  living  when  she  could  wear 
none  of  this  bridal  apparel,  but  must  put 
on  her  old  pink  calico  and  go  down  to 
meet  Jimmy’s  brotherly  sneers?  Was 
there  ever  such  a cruelly  sunshiny  morn- 
ing? A spot  of  flickering  light  danced  and 


quivered  on  her  blue  wall-paper  until  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  pinned  a 
towel  over  it.  She  sat  down  by  the  open 
window  and  leaned  dejectedly  on  the 
sill,  the  prettiest  picture  of  spiteful,  un- 
necessary misery  that  the  eye  of  mortal 
man  ever  rested  upon,  with  her  bright  hair 
tumbling  over  her  unbleached  night- 
gown, and  her  little  bare  feet  curled  about 
the  chair  rounds  like  those  of  a disconso- 
late child.  Nobody  could  have  approved 
of  or  even  sympathized  with  so  trivial 
a creature,  but  plenty  of  people  would 
have  been  so  sorry  for  her  they  would 
have  taken  sensible,  conscientious,  unat- 
tractive Jennie  Perkins  out  of  Pitt  Pack- 
ard’s buggy  and  substituted  the  heedless 
little  Huldah,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  smile  and  blush.  There  wras, 
however,  no  guardian  imp  to  look  after 
her  ruined  fortunes,  and  she  went  down 
stairs  as  usual  to  help  about  the  break- 
fast, wondering  to  herself  if  there  were 
any  tragedies  in  life  too  terrible  to  be  co- 
existent with  three  meals  a day  and  the 
dishes  washed  after  each  one  of  them. 

An  infant  hope  stirred  in  her  heart 
when  she  saw  a red  sparkle  here  and 
there  on  the  sooty  bottom  of  the  tea-ket- 
tle, and  it  grew  a little  when  her  mother 
remarked  that  the  dish-water  boiled  away 
so  fast  and  the  cows  lay  down  so  much 
that  she  believed  it  would  rain  the  next 
day.  When,  that  same  afternoon,  the 
welcome  shower  came  with  scarce  ten 
minutes’  warning,  Huldah  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes  and  ears.  She  jumped 
from  her  couch  of  anguish  and  remorse 
like  an  excited  kitten,  darted  out  of  the 
house  unmindful  of  the  lightning,  drove 
the  Jersey  calf  under  cover,  got  the  chick- 
ens into  the  coop,  bolstered  up  the  toma- 
toes so  that  the  wind  and  rain  would  not 
blow  the  fruit  from  the  heavily  laden 
plants,  opened  the  blinds,  and  closed  the 
windows. 

“It  comes  from  the  east,”  she  cried, 
dancing  up  and  down  in  a glow  of  child- 
ish glee — “it  comes  from  the  east,  and  it’s 
blowing  in  on  Jennie’s  side  of  the  bug- 
gy!” She  did  not  know  that  Pitt  had 
changed  places  with  his  bride,  and  that 
his  broad  shoulder  was  shielding  her 
from  the  “angry  airt.” 

Then  she  flew  into  the  kitchen  and 
pinned  up  her  blown  hair  in  front  of  the 
cracked  looking-glass,  thinking  with  sym- 
pathetic tenderness  how  pretty  she  look- 
ed with  her  crown  of  chestnut  tendrils 
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tightened  fay  the  dampness,  her  round  to  sent)  fchs  record  to  Pitt  every  New-Year’s 
vomi;:  efirf-Us  crintwued  by  the  wind.  day  J<ist  hrpmva  tliat  I was  right..  Then 
and  >.Oll  tearful ' eye^,bn'giiieu.ed  by  I die  young,  avid  pert  taps  he  Will 

uifehri>ii^o  joy.  She  remembered  with  plant  something  cn  my  grave,  and  wumr 
aawghiy  *.*y>smoo*w  hwvr  mill  invariably  d with  his  tears:  and  perhaps  he  \\  ill  put 
st tan gh titled  J enrtitt  Perk  Im's  f r i xzt%  and  ft  p % mar hie,  gravesi-on e cure?  in ey  ji  irbe- 
was  sd<A>.*.  ‘that  it  did.  Her  atrgi*y  knowust,  k>  Jennie.  and  an  tipprd- 

p&s&to***  vt^':  **>:  beautifying  that  . the  ra-  pn&te  Beripturg  cdlvcd  on  itv 

dtan<  v^-shm  in  Um>  liUtfe—  : i;  ( v 

bey.  her  yery-Horrv  b>r  Ppt  U,n>.  . , :.‘yv:t^.-  . *'  ’ f\  , - 

SUr  hat*d  to-  th-ink  7.U..A?  Ins  ill  tomper.umf  ortMrrit  lieon  with  ; am,  in 

stubborn  prahvAiid  b»d  h/St  him  mu  r<iN';'>  ||  rI?k  Ulv  0!i 

.*>es>;  a kively  e-rtsilwi' jtier*d.fv  ami  hnd 

fwy;«i  htm  *>>  w-risiv  eitarm^  m»  so  urn  I tfiu.i  see  it  as  plan  as  if  it  was  writteb. 
&pp^ciat*v*3 jxri$Km,  ie  I hefpe  tiy^jf'yYv iilv;>ribk€i • it /£om.e  Oftf  even 

Perkins  that  Pitt  had  on  the  edges,  and  that  lie  >v?H  think:  to 

ashed  h ir  U>  marry  .him  ooodhg  home  have  h while  loarido  dovii  perched  on  the 
from  the  3fa:-r  iu  a ridn  - shorn;  If  he  top,  upk^s  it  costs  too  sminh.V 
meant  anytiung  iie  said  oh  that  ov'ea*ioft 

ha  must  lie pung.vmf  regret  to-  The  years  went  on.  Huldah  surprised 
day.  *?br  :koyt.  ^kkI,  how  how  everybody  by  j^hrig  ^>vtiy  from  liomo  to 

kind  of  h to  min  ami  support  her  in  gel  an  education,  Slv?  would  lust*  pro- 
wiwit  she  had  prophesied  of  Satunkyy  IVrml  marriage  at  -that  stage  -•?■  her  devel- 
«M^tVi/er  5 opment.  hut  to  henmml  tlnw  was  no  oh«v 

•A)!  at  a hWdiiJg  thought  worth  ni^rymg’.'-in  ';PIras^iit;Bi^or 

oito  hw  head  ° I shall  not  live  many  Pitt.  Packard,  ;<nd,  Tailing  .him,  *Wdy 
years./''  she  redeemed;  “not  after  vemilil  till  W$J 

Pitt.  Ttru)  having  hi<  mother  crow  over  els*. 

■■ e- . t-d . ti'nd  huudui  Jennie;  Perk'ito.yvitti  • The  edubition  iarc.ttd  i*  good  many 
MW  fa;riiiy  yv^-atli  hanging  tvver  her  helpful  ideas  into  .pretty  Holdall  s some- 
•^fa,  *>Ki ;;firiy  w odd  mg  ring  on  Ijer  hand  , what  empl  y pale,  though  it  hy  im  means 
W >r*  lyrnig  .1  do  Live  I will  keep  ae-  cumt  her  <ff-  alt  hey  superstii:i0us.  She 
^ i'f  rai n'y  • 8^;t bir»3afy s,f  ajiid  find  a way  goiitiuuM  tia  Uie^jv  a reewd  Saturday 
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weather,  and  it  proved  as  interesting  and 
harmless  a hobby  as  the  collecting  of 
china  or  postage-stamps. 

In  course  of  time  Pitt  Packard  moved 
to  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  he  made  a 
comfortable  fortune  by  the  invention  of 
an  estimable  pump,  after  which  he  was 
known  by  his  full  name  of  W.  Pitt  Fes- 
senden Packard.  In  course  of  time  the 
impish  and  incredulous  Jimmy  Rumford 
became  James,  and  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a wealthy  Boston  merchant.  His  so- 
cial advancement  was  no  surprise  to  Hul- 
dah  and  her  mother,  for,  from  the  moment 
he  had  left  home,  they  never  dreamed 
of  him  save  in  conjunction  with  horned 
cattle,  which  is  well  known  to  signify 
unexampled  prosperity. 

In  course  of  time,  too,  old  Mrs.  Rum- 
ford  was  gathered  to  her  fathers  after  a 
long  illness,  in  which  Huldah  nursed  her 
dutifully  and  well.  Her  death  was  not 
entirely  unexpected,  for  Hannah  Sophia 
Palmer  observed  spots  like  iron  rust  on 
her  fingers,  a dog  howled  every  night 
under  Almira  Berry’s  window,  and  Hul- 
dah broke  the  kitchen  looking-glass.  No 
invalid  could  hope  for  recovery  under 
these  sinister  circumstances,  and  Mrs. 
Rumford  would  have  been  the  last  wo- 
man in  the  world  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  death.  It  is 
even  rumored  that  when  she  heard  the 
crash  of  the  glass  in  the  kitchen  she  mur- 
mured, piously,  “Now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,”  and  expired 
within  the  hour. 

Nineteen  summers  and  winters  had 
passed  since  Pitt  Packard  drove  “ her 
that  was  Jennie  Perkins”  to  Portland  on 
her  wedding-trip.  He  had  been  a good 
and  loyal  husband,  she  had  been  a good 
and  faithful  wife;  and  never  once  in  the 
nineteen  years  had  they  so  much  as 
touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  hap- 
piness. 

Huldah  the  Prophetess  lived  on  in  the 
old  house  alone.  Time  would  have  gone 
slowly  and  drearily  enough  had  it  not 
been  for  her  ruling  passion.  If  the  first 
part  of  the  week  were  fair,  she  was  hope- 
ful that  there  was  greater  chance  of  rain 
or  snow  by  Saturday;  if  it  were  rainy, 
she  hoped  there  would  be  a long  storm. 
She  kept  an  elaborate  table  showing  the 
weather  on  every  day  of  the  year.  Fair 
Saturdays  were  printed  in  red  ink,  foul 
Saturdays  in  jet-black.  The  last  days  of 


December  were  generally  spent  in  pre- 
paring a succinct  statement  from  these 
daily  entries.  Then  in  the  montli  of 
January  a neat  document,  presenting 
facts  and  figures,  but  no  word  of  person- 
al comment  or  communication,  was  ad- 
dressed at  first  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Packard, 
and  of  late  years  to  W.  Pitt  Fessen- 
den Packard,  and  sent  to  Goshen,  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Packard  was  a good  and  loyal  hus- 
band, as  I have  said,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  disloyalty  in  the  annual  peru- 
sal of  statistical  weather  tables.  That 
these  tables,  though  made  out  by  one  of 
the  weaker  sex,  were  accurate  and  au- 
thentic, he  had  reason  to  believe,  because 
he  kept  a rigid  account  of  the  weather 
himself,  and  compared  Huldah’s  yearly 
record  with  his  own.  The  weather  in 
Pleasant  River  did  not,  it  is  true,  agree 
absolutely  with  the  weather  in  Goshen, 
but  the  similarity  between  Maine  and 
Indiana  Saturdays  was  remarkable.  The 
first  five  years  of  Pitt’s  married  life  Hul- 
dah had  the  advantage,  and  the  perusal 
of  her  tables  afforded  Pitt  little  satisfac- 
tion, since  it  proved  that  her  superstitions 
had  some  apparent  basis  of  reason.  The 
next  five  years  his  turn  came,  and  the 
fair  Saturdays  predominated.  He  was 
not  any  happier,  however,  on  the  whole, 
because,  although  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  right  himself,  he  lost  the  pleasure 
of  believing  Huldah  right.  So  time  went 
on,  until  Mrs.  Pitt  died,  and  was  buried 
under  the  handsomest  granite  monument 
that  could  be  purchased  by  the  sale  of 
pumps.  For  two  years  after  this  bereave- 
ment Huldah  omitted  sending  her  wea- 
ther statistics  to  Mr.  Packard,  thinking, 
with  some  truth,  that  it  might  seem  too 
marked  an  attention  from  an  attractive 
Maine  spinster  to  a “likely”  Indiana 
widower. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Mr. 
Packard  alighted  at  the  Edgewood  station 
one  bright  day  in  August.  He  declined 
the  offer  of  a drive,  and  soon  found  him- 
self on  the  well  - remembered  road  to 
Pleasant  River.  He  had  not  trodden  that 
dusty  thoroughfare  for  many  a year,  and 
every  tree  and  shrub  and  rock  had  a mes- 
sage for  him,  though  he  was  a plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact maker  of  pumps.  There  was 
no  old  home  to  revisit,  for  his  step- 
mother had  died  long  ago,  and  Jennie 
had  conscientiously  removed  the  fam- 
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i\y  wreath  trow  the  "hiss 
w j snrf  woven  some 
ijf  0 10  Liepartwl  lady's 
*>,ur  into  the  funereal 
garland.  Ho  walked  with 
thn  hrisk. . Mep  of  a h)am 
Who  ;kii*M  what  hb  ’.vai u~ 
e*Jr a hind  of 
hreaih.l^;  suspense  hi  ]u& 
manner  which  showed  that 
he  m.ic^yraiit  of  ^etUng  . 
it.  He  p^sed  the  W‘Ujfp« 
poorvHU  M}W jHe  bubbling* . 
spiinj?,  itw*  old 
eted  WM*rhig  tt^ugb*  raid 
Uuoi  >-ut  acrim  the  widow 
Bux?>>ir»  Held  straight  M 
iho  Emnfoni  farpt  1X^ 
kept  rehearsing  i hey  sub 
jeefc  * m&U&r  of  a 4&rtaf u 
he  iotemtei  r,d 
xtiaki/, ; J$*f  feiiew  • it  by 

-:rr . *}.,>•«  >ng  repeated  it 

W&W*  W day.  for  several 
U'r.t.fij*;  Vnit  nobody  mil* 
ih#n b&  that  he 
Ws6|S  &WVV  w<H  4 of 

•it  the  ttifttneitt  he  s&vr  Huh; 
tab  —{it  fem  if  the  Rutdah 
at  ro  tint r was  aii y tb i » g fiie 
Ui»>  Jifuhhdi  f>f  the  older* 
lime.  Jr  ' ’ y . 0; 

Th^'hWuse  came  in  ffijjfht 
it  ’>»sJ  tv*  he  painted  white; 
it  wa*  drah  rmw4  and  ihhrtv 
va.<  a bay  window  iir  Ihy 
'$ittiag>rooTfh  Therewa^  a 
new  purnp  in  the  old  p)a*Ny 
auU>  hippy  omen,  ho  d^/ovo 
*sr& I it  W’as  one  of  his  own 
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spicious  moment  her  eye  caught  Pitt’s. 
The  sight  of  her  old  lover  drove  all  pru- 
dence and  reserve  from  her  mind,  and  she 
came  to  the  door  with  such  an  intoxica- 
ting smile  and  such  welcoming  hands  that 
he  would  have  kissed  her  then  aud  there 
even  if  he  had  not  come  to  Pleasant  Riv- 
er for  that  especial  purpose.  Of  course 
he  forgot  the  speech,  but  his  gestures 
were  convincing,  and  he  mumbled  a suf- 
ficient number  of  extracts  from  it  to  con- 
vince Huldah  that  he  was  in  a proper 
frame  of  mind — this  phrase  meaning,  to 
a woman,  the  one  in  which  she  can  do 
anything  she  likes  with  a man. 

They  were  too  old,  doubtless,  to  cry  and 
laugh  in  each  other’s  arms,  and  ask  for- 
giveness for  past  follies,  and  regret  the 
wasted  years,  and  be  thankful  for  present 
hope  and  life  and  love;  but  that  is  what 
they  did,  old  as  they  were. 

44 1 wouldn’t  have  any  business  to  ask 
you  to  marry  such  a dictatorial  fool  as  I 
used  to  be,  Huldah,”  said  Pitt,  “but  I’ve 
got  over  considerable  of  my  foolishness, 
and  do  say  you  will;  say,  too,  you  won’t 
make  me  wait  any  longer,  but  marry  me 
Sunday  or  Monday.  This  is  Thursday, 
and  I must  be  back  in  Goshen  next  week 
at  this  time.  Will  you,  Huldah?” 

Huldah  blushed,  but  shook  her  head. 
She  looked  lovely  when  she  blushed,  and 
she  hadn’t  lost  the  trick  of  it  even  at 
thirty-six. 

“I  know  it's  soon,  but  never  mind  get- 
ting ready.  If  you  won’t  say  Monday, 
make  it  Tuesday — do.” 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

“ Wednesday,  then?  Do  say  Wednes- 
day, Huldy  dear!” 

The  same  smile  of  gentle  negation. 

He  dropped  her  hand  disconsolately. 
“Then  I’ll  have  to  come  back  at  Christ- 
mas-time, I s'pose.  It’s  just  my  busy  sea- 
son now  or  I would  stay  right  here  on 
this  door -step  till  you  was  ready,  for  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I’d  been  waiting  for  you 
ever  since  I was  born,  and  couldn’t  get 
you  too  soon.” 

“ Do  you  really  want  me  to  marry  you 
so  much,  Pitt?” 

“Never wanted  anything  so  bad  in  my 
life.” 

“ Didn’t  you  wonder  I wasn’t  more  sur- 
prised to  see  you  to  day?” 

“Notliingsurprisesmein  women  folks.” 

“Well,  it  was  because  I’ve  dreamed  of 
a funeral  three  nights  runniug.  Do  you 
know  what  that’s  a sign  of  ?” 


Pitt  never  winked  an  eyelash;  he  had 
learned  his  lesson.  With  a sigh  of  relief 
that  his  respected  step  mother  was  out  of 
hearing,  lie  responded,  easily,  “ I s’pose  it’s 
a sign  somebody’s  dead  or  going  to  die.” 

“No,  it  isn’t;  dreams  go  by  contraries. 
It’s  a sign  there’s  going  to  be  a wedding.” 

“I’m  glad  to  know  that  much,  but  I 
wish  while  you  was  about  it  you’d  have 
dreamed  a little  more  and  found  out  when 
the  wedding  was  going  to  be.” 

“ I did;  and  if  you  weren’t  the  stupid- 
est man  alive  you  could  guess.” 

“I  know  I’m  slow-witted,”  said  Pitt, 
meekly,  for  he  was  in  a mood  to  endure 
anything,  “but  I’ve  asked  you  to  have 
me  on  every  day  there  is  except  the  one 
I’in  afraid  to  name.” 

“ You  know  I’ve  had  plenty  of  offers.” 

“Unless  all  the  men  folks  are  blind 
you  must  have  had  a thousand,  Huldah.” 

Huldah  was  distinctly  pleased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  had  only  five;  but 
five  offers  in  the  State  of  Maine  implies  a 
superhuman  power  of  attraction  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  casual  reader. 

“ Are  you  sorry  you  called  me  a mass 
of  superstition?” 

“I  wish  I’d  been  horsewhipped  where 
I stood.” 

“Very  well,  then.  The  first  time  you 
wouldn’t  marry  me  at  all  unless  you 
could  have  me  Friday,  and  of  course  I 
wouldn’t  take  you  Friday  under  those 
circumstances.  Now  you  say  you’re  glad 
and  willing  to  marry  me  any  day  in  the 
week,  and  so  I’ll  choose  Friday  of  my 
own  accord.  I’ll  marry  you  to-morrow, 
Pitt;  and,”  here  she  darted  a roguishly 
sibylline  glance  at  the  clouds,  “I  have  a 
water-proof.  Have  you  an  umbrella  for 
Saturday  ?” 

Pitt  took  her  at  her  word,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  married  her  the  next  day,  but  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  it  rain  on  Sat- 
urday ! There  never  was  such  a storm  in 
Pleasant  River.  The  road  to  the  Edge- 
wood  station  was  a raging  flood;  but 
though  the  bride  and  groom  were  drench- 
ed to  the  skin  they  didn’t  take  cold;  they 
were  too  happy.  Love  within  is  a beau- 
tiful counter-irritant. 

Huldah  didn’t  mind  waiting  a little 
matter  of  nineteen  years  so  long  as  her 
maiden  flag  sank  in  a sea  of  triumph  at 
the  end;  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to 
an  erring  but  attractive  woman  to  remark 
that  she  never  said  “I  told  you  so”  to 
her  husband. 
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THE  LAST  SONNET  OF  PRINZIVALLE  DI  CEMBINO. 

BY  THOMAS  WHARTON. 


IT  was  in  the  year  of  the  great  Pazzi 
plot  that  Prinzi valle  di  Cembino,  whom 
his  fellow-Florentines  called  “ the  bird- 
lover,”  wrote  his  last  sonnet  to  Madonna 
Ghita,  the  wife  of  Ugo  degli  Carrecci; 
and  before  the  Pazzi  rose  against  the 
Medici  no  man  expected  those  sonnets  to 
come  to  an  end  less  than  did  the  ardent 
soldier,  lover,  and  poet  who  wrote  them. 
Whether,  if  the  Pazzi  had  not  risen,  the 
sonnets  would  never  have  been  interrupt- 
ed is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  But 
they  did  rise;  and  immediately  thereafter, 
if  not,  indeed,  in  direct  consequence  there- 
of, Prinzivalle  became  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  episodes  in  all  the 
annals  of  love — the  episode  of  the  little 
fig-peckers.  There  was  once  a great  con- 
noisseur who  declared  that  the  classic  ex- 
amples of  wit  were  those  which  could 
only  be  said  in  a certain  century,  of  a cer- 
tain thing,  to  a certain  man.  Obviously 
this  is  only  a partial  application  of  a prin- 
ciple, and  it  may  be  easily  maintained 
that  these  may  be — I do  not  say  they  are 
— the  touchstones  of  all  classic  episodes. 
But  whether  they  are  or  not  I have  al- 
ways considered  the  episode  of  the  little 
fig-peckers  worthy  to  be  considered  a clas- 
sic, because  it  could  only  have  happened 
about  the  little  fig-peckers  to  Prinzivalle 
di  Cembino  in  the  Quattrocento. 

And  first  the  sonnet.  Prinzivalle 
called  it — 

ON  THE  SUMMIT. 

When  over  us  the  awful  peaks  arose 
I faltered,  and  upon  me  fell  Love’s  eves, 
Divine  and  calm,  and  my  soul’s  cowardice 
Then  did  his  deep  sad  look  to  me  disclose. 

He  spoke  not,  nor  reminded  me  of  those 
Vows  wherewith  I had  made  my  lady  glad, 
To  follow  him,  in  pilgrim  habit  clad, 

But  onward  went  alone  among  the  snows. 

And  bound  there  in  the  spell  laid  bv  my  sin, 
Long  straining  after  him  my  tearful  sight, 

I watched  him  pass  the  glacier’s  distant 
crown 

And  slowly  to  the  very  summit  win. 

But  as  he  stood  upon  the  silent  height 
I saw  him  at  his  bleeding  feet  look  down. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  Prinzi valle’s 
love  for  his  mistress  is  easily  told:  it  was 
in  its  essence  that  of  any  Italian  of  the 
time  for  the  lady  on  whom  fell  the  de- 
sire of  heart  and  ,soul  at  one  in  a mys- 
tic ecstasy  over  beauty,  and  a miraculous 
power  of  expressing  surely  the  vividest 
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type  in  which  passionate  humanity  has 
ever  seen  itself  struggling,  battling,  lov- 
ing, and  conspiring.  And  yet  among  all 
the  lovers  with  whom  those  mediaeval 
centuries  burn,  none  ever  compared  with 
Prinzivalle  for  the  devotion  with  which, 
while  his  passion  lasted — and  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  that  it  ended— lie  bound  him- 
self to  his  ideal  of  love,  and  lived  in  it 
and  through  it  and  for  its  sake  alone. 
He  was  the  type  ; he  was  the  perfect 
lover.  He  was  the  man  who  was  in 
deed,  not  in  word,  all  adoration,  all  hope, 
all  constancy  ; who  gave  everything, 
asked  nothing,  submitted  always;  whose 
love  was  as  ready  as  his  submission,  and 
whom  neither  disappointment  nor  pos- 
session could  in  any  manner  change. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  this  last  is  the 
test  infallible.  What  will  not  a woman 
do  for  a man  who,  after  six  long  years, 
still  sues  for  what  she  gives  him? 

True  enough, Prinzivalle’s  mistress  was 
one  of  those  women  who  keep  alive  the 
fable  of  fays  and  witches,  and  for  whom 
modern  science  itself  finds  no  words  that 
are  not  just  as  superstitious.  Prinzivalle 
saw  her  first  at  a company  to  which  he 
had  accompanied  his  wife,  Francesca,  in 
the  garden  of  Pico  della  Fernandina,  and 
there  they  fell  in  love  ardently  and  un- 
resistingly at  first  sight.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  wife  of  an  enemy 
of  the  Medici  heightened  the  attraction; 
but  that  stimulus,  at  most  a minor  im- 
pulse, could  only  have  been  felt  for  a 
moment.  The  effect  on  Prinzivalle  was 
instant  and  complete.  Before  they  part- 
ed he  was  changed.  He  had  been  a si- 
lent man,  a dweller  among  state  polities 
and  party  secrets,  with  no  inner  life  of 
his  own  ; she  opened  the  door  of  his 
soul  for  him,  and  he  stood  and  gazed  at 
this  new  possession  as  if  he  had  been 
the  first  man  to  receive  a soul.  He  un- 
derstood what  it  meant,  and  what  he 
might  make  of  it,  and  therefore  he  de- 
termined to  make  of  it  an  offering  to 
Madonna  Ghita. 

Accordingly  he  began  his  love-making 
directly,  which  was  all  a man  thought 
of  in  those  days;  their  morals  were  not 
different  from  ours,  morals  being  the 
same  in  all  ages,  but  their  observance  of 
them  was  quite  different.  And  Prinzi- 
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planted  to  lie  underfoot  in  beauty  that 
dazed,  it  was  so  commanding  and  so 
ethereal,  so  lovely  and  so  quivering  with 
the  pain  of  enchantment.  Even  to-day 
the  heart  is  troubled  among  their  alleys, 
their  fountains,  and  their  cedars,  troubled 
indescribably — and  how  much  more  in 
the  day  of  Ghita  and  of  Prinzivalle!  In 
his  sonnets  Prinzivalle  came  back  to  the 
garden  again  and  again,  describing  it  with 
that  tense  simplicity  which  means  so  in- 
finitely much  more  than  all  our  raptures; 
and  no  wonder  he  dwelt  on  the  garden, 
for  here  Madonna  Ghita  taught  him  to  be 
a poet,  and  taught  him  what  she  meant 
by  love. 

What  did  she  mean  by  it?  Answer,  all 
who  have  been  under  the  spell  that  Prin- 
zivalle suffered;  all  who  have  listened  to 
that  conjuration  and  felt  the  spirit  disen- 
gage itself  from  earthly  covenants  and 
rise  into  a rarer,  diviner  ether,  into  a place 
of  neither  pleasure  nor  pain;  all  who  for 
one  hour  have  known  a woman  who 
could  gtve  substance  to  woman's  eternal 
promise  of  earthly  paradise,  and  make 
man  seem  actually  to  inhabit  therein. 
Answer  1 and  remember  that  in  those 
days  an  old  belief,  to  whose  fragments 
women  cling  to-day,  could  still  hold  sway 
in  women’s  minds — the  belief  the  trouba- 
dours learned  from  them  and  taught  them 
in  return— the  belief  that  love  is  an  ex- 
istence of  its  own.  Whence  Madonna 
Ghita  derived  the  strange  other  doctrines 
she  mingled  in  with  this  I cannot  tell, 
nor  does  it  matter.  Such  mystic  beliefs 
do  not  need  a source  beside  the  agitation 
of  the  soul  which  life  itself  imparts;  nor 
do  they  need  a soil  beside  the  credulous, 
aspiring  spirit  that  receives  them.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  as  Madonna  Ghita  slowly 
let  her  love  pass  into  Prinzivalle’s  keep- 
ing, did  she  expound  to  him  that  ecstatic 
dream  of  perfection  in  love  which  never 
wholly  dies  even  in  the  most  material 
ages;  and  then,  later  still,  added  the  coun- 
sels of  discipline  of  spirit  which  made  of 
him  heaven  knows  what! — an  adept,  we 
should  call  him,  maybe,  in  our  divinely 
assorted  categories. 

At  least  he  believed  that  she  inspired 
him,  and  made  him  impervious  to  cold 
and  heat,  oblivious  of  danger,  strong  of 
counsel,  patient  of  every  disappointment, 
almost  a disembodied  force.  And  he  de- 
lighted to  ask  difficult  and  hazardous  as- 
signments of  the  Medici,  which  he  dis- 
charged secretly  to  their  utter  gratitude 


and  admiration ; and  then,  returning  from 
his  nunciatures,  the  flush  of  success  burn- 
ing on  his  brow,  he  would  go  to  Madonna 
Ghita,  who  sat  waiting  for  him,  her  chin 
in  her  hand.  And  when  he  had  told  her 
what  he  had  done  for  her  she  would  lift 
the  other  hand,  which  had  been  hanging 
by  her  side  the  while,  and  stroke  his 
cheek ; and  as  her  look  was  speech  in  si- 
lence, so  her  touch  was  fire  in  snow. 
These  were  traits  which  might  well  set  a 
man  so  sensitive  tingling  with  transcen- 
dental resolves;  and  the  way  she  spoke, 
as  if  a spirit  were  dictating  to  her,  and 
walked  without  her  feet  being  seen  to 
move,  and  looked  long  at  him  until  her 
face  grew  pale  and  seemed  to  fade  away, 
and  only  her  eyes  were  left,  which  shone 
like  fires  of  illimitable  depth — it  would  be 
no  wonder  if  these  things  touched  a yet 
more  primitive  and  superstitious  chord  in 
him.  And  indeed,  as  Prinzivalle  med- 
itated upon  her  day  after  day,  pondering 
upon  his  love  as  he  rode  out  of  the  city 
with  his  troop,  or  went  guardedly  about 
his  mysterious  missions,  discoursing  upon 
it  under  subtle  coverings  with  Lorenzo’s 
court  of  poets  and  rhetoricians,  he  began 
to  think  she  was  truly  a white  spirit. 
She  never  seemed  to  err;  she  did  not 
waver  or  change ; her  beauty  never  faded ; 
grief,  care,  sickness,  fatigue,  made  no  im- 
press upon  her;  she  might  be  mortal,  but 
she  showed  no  trace  of  mortality.  Was 
not  this  a eudaemonia? 

But  what  may  possibly  have  had  most 
effect  in  convincing  Prinzivalle  of  Madon- 
na Ghita’s  unearthliness  was  that  through 
all  those  years  of  passion  she  still  with- 
held something  of  her  love,  remained  in 
part  inaccessible.  No  matter  how  he 
strove,  no  matter  what  he  effected  in  her 
name,  there  was  still  a spiritual  commun- 
ion to  be  conquered.  And  she  withheld 
it  in  terms;  telling  him  she  did  so,  prom- 
ising that  this  communion  should  be  his 
when  his  lesson  was  at  last  learned  and 
he  had  finally  accomplished  his  triple  aim 
of  love,  loyalty,  and  self-relinquishment. 
No  doubt  during  the  period  of  his  long 
spiritual  probation  he  often  expected  the 
guerdon  to  be  his,  and  found  himself 
doomed  to  disappointment;  but  he  en- 
dured with  patience,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  thought  not  the  least  proof  of  his  en- 
durance that  he  did  so,  seeing  that  he  per- 
ceived how  profoundly  Madonna  Ghita 
had  read  him  and  counted  on  his  obedi- 
ence. 
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Thus  month  succeeded  to  month  and 
year  to  year,  and  the  great  fact  of  their 
lore  moved  on  with  time,  all  other  things 
being  either  tributary  to  it  or  non-exist- 
ent. And  Prinzivalle’s  devotion  grew 
every  day  more  and  more  implicit;  he 
went  on  aspiring,  burning,  asking  no- 
thing, striking  a still  higher  note  in  his 
sonnets,  reaching  still  higher  and  more 
transcendent  regions  of  spiritual  love, 
and  longing  still  more  ardently  for  his 
promised  reward.  And  when  six  years 
had  thus  been  passed,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  broke  out. 

Such  a dire  event  as  this,  with  the  mem- 
orable and  awful  murder  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  narrow 
escape  of  Lorenzo  from  the  same  dread- 
ful fate,  would  naturally  stir  Prinzival- 
le’s energies  to  the  utmost.  After  the 
blow  had  been  struck  it  fell  to  his  share 
to  direct  certain  of  the  measures  of  ven- 
geance, and  it  coming  to  his  official  know- 
ledge (as  any  one  could  have  guessed) 
that  Ugo  degli  Carrecci  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  he  sent  to  seize  him.  How- 
ever, Ugo  had  tied,  to  take  refuge,  it  was 
thought,  in  Constantinople.  This  Prinzi- 
valle  reported  to  Lorenzo  among  other 
news  of  the  conspiracy.  On  which  Lo- 
renzo ordered  that  Ugo’s  estates  should  be 
sequestrated,  and  that  an  intendant  should 
be  placed  over  them ; but  he  desired  Prin- 
zivalle  to  direct  the  intendant,  privately, 
that  the  revenues  should  be  paid  to  Ma- 
donna Ghita,  and  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  her  possession.  And  as  he 
was  now  growing  stronger,  he  bade  Prin- 
zivalle, with  a smile,  convey  this  assur- 
ance to  Madonna  Ghita — “since,”  said 
he.  “ she  was  born  of  a family  friendly  to 
the  Medici.”  Which  was  true  enough, 
for  she  was  sister  to  the  noble  Giano  di 
Uontefeltro,  of  Pisa. 

Prinzivalle  accordingly  mounted  and 
rode  by  the  circuitous  route  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  to  come  to  the  river 
garden,  because  this  was  the  open  route, 
and  Ugo  could  always  have  seen  him  had 
he  wished  it.  And  it  was  on  that  mem- 
orable day  that,  after  hearing  his  news, 
Madonna  Ghita  at  last  declared  herself 
convinced  of  his  absolute  self-surrender 
to  the  highest  ideal  of  love;  and  satisfied 
of  his  worthiness,  told  him  freely  that  she 
was  his,  singly  and  blessedly,  to  the  end 
of  life. 

She  bade  him  esteem  himself,  not  the 
most  faithful  of  men,  indeed,  for  that 


might  lead  to  destructive  pride,  but  a man 
to  whom  patience  and  effort  had  taught  a 
true  constancy.  “The  last  letter  of  your 
name,”  she  said,  “is  to-day  finally  gra- 
ven on  my  heart,  and  any  one  who  saw 
therein  could  read  it  complete,  like  an 
inscription  on  a statue,  which  remains 
unchanged  through  many  centuries.” 
And  as  she  spoke  there  broke  into  Prin- 
zivalle's  soul  something  like  a light,  but 
so  violent  that  it  seemed  a new  element. 
His  chest  labored,  he  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty, his  lips  parted,  and  a divine  joy 
struggled  silently  upon  them.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  and  embraced  the  hem  of  her 
dress;  and  Ghita  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  he  received,  as  never  before, 
a comprehension  of  the  power  of  love. 
“You  have  performed  my  bidding  un- 
questioningly,”  she  said,  “and  I wish  to 
tell  you  this,  that  whatever  you  ask,  I will 
in  turn  perform.” 

And  now  for  the  episode  of  the  little 
fig-peckers. 

We  had  better  pause  to  imagine  the 
scene — the  garden  silent  in  the  warm, 
tender  May  air,  the  young  leaves  and 
vines  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  cedars 
purple -green  and  tall,  the  statues  half 
hidden  in  the  untrimmed  spring  cypress 
— Madonna  Ghita,  dark-haired  and  dark- 
eyed, with  her  divine  inscrutable  look, 
her  arms  that  lay  close  to  her  side  like  a 
bird’s  wings,  and  her  slight,  slow,  infi- 
nitely graceful  motions — and  Prinzivalle, 
swarthy,  deep-cloaked,  and  fiery.  It  was 
a long  time  before  he  so  much  as  spoke, 
so  great  was  the  tranquillity  that  had  fall- 
en upon  him;  he  only  gazed  into  her  eyes 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  stone 
bench  about  the  dial.  At  last,  as  if  a girl- 
ish timidity  had  been  renewed  in  her  by 
the  ardor  of  his  gaze,  she  who  had  so  long 
imposed  her  commands  upon  him  trem- 
bled, and  her  eyes  fell.  Oh,  delicious  un- 
speakable moment,  when  creation  seems 
wholly  subject  to  man ! No  doubt  it  was 
requital  to  Prinzivalle  for  all — requital, 
and  something  more.  So  much  more  that 
he  determined  he  would  ask  a favor  of 
her  at  last — the  first  after  all  his  servi- 
tude. And  as  in  asking  some  favor  he 
should  not  only  requite  her  confidence, 
but  have  the  dear  long-attended  joy  of  a 
pledge  from  her  of  his  own  devising,  what 
should  it  be? 

What  first  came  into  his  mind  was 
characteristic  enough  of  him. 

It  was  in  that  particular  spring  the  cus- 
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tom  for  the  Florentine  ladies  to  wear  their 
dresses  trimmed  about  the  neck  with  bec- 
caficos’ feathers,  and  to  see  Madonna  Ghi- 
ta  sharing  in  this  custom  was,  heaven 
knows,  repellent  to  Prinzivalle.  Not 
only  were  the  cruelty  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  it  unsuited  to  her,  but  it  was  the 
first  note  that  had  ever  jarred  him  in  their 
intercourse.  So  he  spoke,  glad  of  the 
confidence  that  granted  his  petition  be- 
fore it  was  framed. 

“Madonna  Ghita,”  said  he,  “it  will 
seem  but  a slight  thing  that  I have  to 
ask  you,  and  perhaps  only  a longing  of 
the  fancy*  Yet  it  is  of  the  heart;  for 
my  heart  is  always  most  tender  toward 
the  birds,  to  whom  God  permits  what  he 
does  not  permit  to  us,  namely,  to  wear 
wings,  as  the  angels  do.  The  favor  I ask 
you  is  that  for  my  sake  you  will  cease 
wearing  the  feathers  of  the  little  bec- 
cafico.” 

“The  feathers  of  the  little  beccafico?” 
said  Madonna  Ghita. 

“ Yes,”  said  Prinzivalle. 

At  this  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  understand,  and  she  said,  softly  and 
curiously,  “ Why  do  you  ask  this,  Messer 
Prinzivalle?” 

Then  Prinzivalle  explained  to  her  how 
the  custom  was  one  unsuited  to  fair 
ladies,  causing  wanton  slaughter  among 
the  song  birds  still  feeding  their  young, 
and  not  needed  for  imparting  elegance  or 
grace  to  lovely  women. 

“ Are  you  sure,”she  said,  gently— “ are 
you  sure  that  these  birds  are  slain  wan- 
tonly? For  this  was  not  my  supposition, 
Messer  Prinzivalle.” 

Grateful  for  the  assurance,  he  cried, 
“Yet  it  is  true.” 

“ May  it  not  rather  be,”  she  returned, 
“that  they  are  killed  for  food  and  their 
feathers  sold,  or  that  they  are  killed  by 
the  farmers  whose  figs  they  peck?” 

So  then  Prinzivalle  told  Madonna 
Ghita  how  the  case  stood  in  fact,  that 
killing  the  birds  was  a danger  to  the  figs, 
which  would  thus  be  left  a prey  to  the 
worms  which  were  the  beccaficos’  food. 

“For  observe,”  he  said,  “that  the  uni- 
verse, with  the  firmament,  being  in  form, 
as  it  were,  a quadrate,  wherein  all  things 
uphold  and  support  each  other,  there  can 
be  nothing  superfluous  therein.  And 
there  results  a certain  definite  and  prov- 
idential proportion,  which  when  we  dis- 
turb, the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  lost. 
Man's  dominion,  therefore,  over  the  beasts 


of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  as 
over  the  rest  of  terrestrial  things,  is  not 
given  to  him  that  he  may  destroy  them, 
but  that  he  may  make  them  perform  their 
appointed  functions.  And  if  he  do  not, 
he  will  suffer,  through  the  disturbance 
of  the  natural  harmony.  Thus,  when 
for  the  sake  of  fashiou  the  beccaficos  are 
killed,  man  is  punished  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  gardens  through  worms.” 

Madonna  Ghita  was  silent  for  a while, 
and  then,  looking  on  him  with  sorrowful 
steadfastness,  exclaimed,  “How  have  I 
been  deceived !” 

It  seemed  to  Prinzivalle  as  though  he 
had  been  struck  a blow.  And  he  cried 
out  to  her  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

“Is  this  really  the  request  that  you 
make  of  me,”  she  asked,  “that  I cease 
wearing  beccaficos’  feathers?” 

“ Surely,”  said  he. 

“Then  it  is  true,”  she  said,  “since 
you  affirm  it*  And  I have  given  my 
love,  not  to  the  cavalier  and  poet,  Messer 
Prinzivalle  di  Cembino,  but  to  a rustic — 
a boor — who  cannot  climb  with  me  the 
heights  of  love,  but  remains  on  the  earth, 
intent  on  the  yield  of  his  fig-trees.” 

“Virgin  Mary !”  he  cried,  aghast,  “what 
can  you  mean?” 

“ To-day,”  said  Madonna  Ghita,  “at  the 
very  flowering  of  my  love  after  these 
years  of  your  service,  what,  oh  heaven, 
must  I hear?  Not  of  me — not  of  me  has 
your  heart  been  glad,  but  of  th.e  price  to 
be  gained  by  selling  the  fruits  of  your 
gardens.” 

“ I have  no  gardens  of  my  own,”  quoth 
he,  trembling.  “It  is  but  the  common 
concern  of  which  I speak.” 

“The  common  concern,”  she  said, with 
a dejection  of  her  body,  yet  her  eyes  fixed 
on  him.  “The  common  concern,”  she 
repeated,  in  a lingering,  wistful  voice. 
And  she  turned  her  eyes  away. 

Well,  all  that  she  said  seemed  unjust 
and  terrifying  enough,  yet  her  fixed  look 
and  that  low  voice  of  sorrow^  of  hers  had 
so  long  seemed  to  give  him  an  insight 
into  a higher  reason  than  that  on  which 
our  justice  rests,  that  he  contained  himself 
as  best  he  might,  and  in  a moment  found 
voice  to  ask  her  wherein  lay  his  fault. 

“Nay,  I perceive  no  fault,”  she  mur- 
mured, but  ever  with  the  same  sad  look. 

He  adjured  her  to  answer  him,  of  her 
pity. 

After  a pause  she  said:  “Is  it  for  me 
to  say?  Yet  what  of  your  constancy?” 
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’*1  inconstant was  uU  he  could 

gasp. 

'Are  you  not?  For  instead  of  devis- 
ing some  ta^k  which  should  do  home1  p 
ns  both,'*  she* -saicL  ’you  have  preferred 
ignoble  ermeerns  of  daily  life.  Impertinent 
to  such  an  or  cation  and  to  such  a love 
as  mine.  Tims  wkat  should  have  been 


“ And  therefore,'’  she  said,  gravely* 
worst-*  than  unmeet.77 
With  a sinking  heart  be  jiercei red  that 
this  left  h mi  without  reply,  and  could 
only  answer;  expressing  hi  nisei  f in  fit 
terms,  that  he  hoped  she  would  not  with- 
draw the  kigh  * ouhdeure  wkh  which  she 
had  honored  him.  She  responded,  look- 


fc«T  T0£  OAlUVKN. 


traa^feiidextt  has  been  degradcHhM  H^re 
she  brkk^  o ff  agai  rxf  and  turned  1%r  .&<# 
irmn  him.  ’ * # y yyy  ■ J 

Alarmed,  be  bade  Imr  refiect  tjiat  his 
mentis!.  wax-  but  bom  %»f  tlifr  moiDeut,. 

**1)0  you  <ibt  gi  ve yiov%  the,  monkUjtsf 7 

site  u&fcetL  • 5 • yy 

1 1 It  :iyj*$  aii jnfpkteC fv  Ferried, 

M Ajtt  Kri[iul«e:'to  said  Ma- 

dotiuaCibfU 

Hereupon  hr  bent  his  li^ad  and  pou: 
drtred  . uud  ?*fter  pondering  lifted  kb>  lu«ui 
again  ttfftfc'WJd  her  he  desired  slut  wcmld 
not  iki  n fcSfcha*  what  be  had  don e was  u n- 
jvardonahte,  for  the  request  was  not  in  h- 
self  uniiit'ei; nidy  inopportune. 


Go- 


ing  at  him  ito\y  with  sad  Kindness,  th&t 
\»  whs  not  a matter  of  her  own  contnd* 
but  that  if  lie  had  in  aiiy  w^y  dhsl.tirbed 
tliat  eonUtliUK-e  it  Wits  her  desire  arid  hope 
that  he  would  rdsM -M*d  hiimelf wkinnil  da- 
14}%  Apd  she  gave  Him  her  hand 

" Aud  could  yon  thinky'adie said.  “ t hat 
f would  Wear  the  feathers  of  the  heCcatL 
m.  knowing  tlh.it  they  were  procured  i.y 
w anion  envui  v $ $ 

“ No  - -believe  me/Mie  iuiswcm],  warm- 
jy.  lk  Novim\  dear  lady  ?/■ 

1 wil  i m>  linger  wear' ■.them/'  she 
said,  avul  looked  at  him  with  peculiar 
y\veetne*s.  . V • . 

h lie  fell  at  lief#  fret. 
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Presently  she  continued:  “Yet,  Prin- 
zivalle,  I must  in  candor  tell  you  this, 
that  if  I yield  to  your  request  herein,  the 
recollection  of  your  inconstancy  will  be 
ever  present,  and  will  delay,  I cannot  tell 
for  how  long,  the  return  of  the  supreme 
communion  of  our  spirits.” 

“Then,”  he  cried,  “if  that  be  so,  Ma- 
donna Ghita,  wear  the  beccafico  feathers, 

I pray  you,  and  wear  them  always;  and 
not  only  for  that  reason,  but  in  reminder 
to  me  of  the  heights  which  my  spirit  must 
have  ever  in  view.” 

And  to  this  she  consented;  unless,  she 
stipulated,  other  ladies  of  Florence  should 
cease  the  custom,  when  to  uphold  it  alone 
might  render  her  conspicuous.  Thus 
were  her  divine  favor  and  her  sustaining 
aid  renewed  to  him. 

And  as  Prinzivalle  knelt  once  again 
before  her,  professing  his  devotion  as  of 
old,  Ugo  degli  Carrecci  came  swiftly 
through  one  of  the  arches  of  the  hedge, 
and  men-at-arms  behind  him,  and  from 
the  two  other  sides  of  the  hedge  came 
other  armed  men.  They  ran  in  and 
closed  upon  Prinzivalle  before  he  could 
escape  to  the  river.  Madonna  Ghita  gave 
a loud  cry,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
struck  out  with  his  dagger,  wounding  one 
man  and  inflicting  a more  deadly  thrust 
upon  another;  but  his  assailants  quickly 
bore  him  to  the  ground  and  bound  him. 
When  he  was  secured  he  was  carried  to 
the  house  and  locked  in  an  inner  room — 
practically  in  a dungeon. 

It  was  time  for  Ugo  to  play  his  high 
stakes,  and  this  was  how  he  was  playing 
them.  The  flight  to  Constantinople  was 
a blind,  of  course;  he  thought  it  much, 
safer  to  ambush  at  home  and  entrap  a 
hostage.  As  the  practice  of  those  times 
went,  it  was  no  uncommon  or  imperti- 
nent policy — always  saving  that  one  point 
of  honor  by  which  Ugo  set  so  little  store. 
Having  taken  and  bound  his  enemy,  Ugo 
wrote  to  Pico  della  Fernandina. 

But  Pico  sent  a messenger  accepting 
the  terms,  and  then  followed  with  a con- 
siderable troop  to  receive  the  hostage. 
And  great  formalities  were  observed ; and 
Prinzivalle  was  brought  out  from  his  dun- 
geon, pale,  haughty,  and  darkly  silent; 
and  he  and  Pico  embraced. 

And  Ugo  thought  his  game  was  won. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  that  on  that  one  point  on  which  he 
made  so  little  account.  For  in  a few 
words,  smooth,  courteous  in  their  phras- 


ing, but  deadly  in  their  significance, 
Pico  made  it  clear  what  men  expected  of 
him — he  must  defend  his  honor. 

And  Ugo  saw  that  he  had  trapped  him- 
self. 

He  tried  a last  card;  tried  to  provoke 
Prinzivalle  then  and  there,  while  his  eyes 
were  still  dim  and  his  nerves  unstrung 
from  his  dungeon.  Pico  interposed,  but 
Prinzivalle,  on  fire  with  irresistible  con- 
tempt and  wrath,  caught  a sword,  set  on 
Ugo,  disarmed  him  with  a pass,  and  then 
slew  him  like  a traitor. 

They  say  that  Madonna  Ghita  watched 
the  fight  from  a window,  and  when  Ugo 
fell,  only  said,  “The  world  is  rid  of  a 
villain !” 

After  this  Fernandina  confirmed  to  the 
intendant,  who  rode  with  him,  the  orders 
Prinzivalle  had  received  from  Lorenzo 
concerning  Madonna  Ghita,  and  leaving 
the  intendant  in  charge,  they  came  away. 

And  as  Prinzivalle  rode  homeward  his 
mind  was  full  of  his  wife  Francesca,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  now  that  the  darkness 
of  Ugo’s  dungeon,  and  the  sharp  touch  of 
Ugo’s  sword  upon  his  own,  had  taught 
him  the  worth  of  a love  that  had  never 
failed  him,  no  matter  how  long  was  his  ab- 
sence or  how  cruel  his  neglect.  Prompt  as 
Fernandina  was  to  act,  it  was  still  several 
days  before  Prinzivalle's  release  came;  he 
may  have  lain  a prisoner  in  Ugo’s  house 
a week;  and  during  that  weary  se’nniglit, 
laid  up  in  a dark  room  witli  a wounded 
and  aching  head,  and  doubting  whether 
any  attempt  to  rescue  might  not  result 
in  his  murder,  he  had  plenty  of  time  for 
nervous  reaction.  And,  indeed,  as  he 
meditated  on  that  scene  in  the  garden,  he 
could  hardly  help  perceiving  that,  after 
all,  Ghita’s  offer  to  him  had  been  volun- 
tary and  unconditional,  and  that  no  re- 
finement upon  the  interdependence  of 
spiritual  aspirations  could  conceal  the 
plain  every-day  fact  that  as  soon  as  he 
took  her  at  her  word  she  withdrew  it. 
Whether  or  no  her  pride  was  properly 
hurt  might  be  a question ; but  he  had  a 
right  to  hurt  her  pride,  if  he  did  it  in  good 
faith.  Look  at  it  how  he  might  he  saw 
his  idol  totter,  and  thought  with  bitter- 
ness of  the  way  he  had  been  treated. 
And  when  he  began  to  draw  contrasts, 
what  did  he  see?  On  the  one  hand  his 
idol,  Ghita;  on  the  other,  his  wife,  Fran- 
cesca; on  the  one,  danger,  self-abasement, 
neglect  of  home;  on  the  other, quiet, ease, 
repose;  on  the  one,  passion,  heart-burn- 
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oii  !he‘*>i>e< MUiHets;;  an'  .lW  biker,  the  do-  kindness  of  the  PVuammbno*,  uml  how 
m&sfcie.  /hearth,  'A  few  hours  solitary  little  B^Ohtriee  hncl  leami  to  dan  iisndz 
n^kUuiiioii  upon.  between  for  Gucle Bid*,  and '.-' '.' 

'tbiP':iw<j.'-picit!jrest  -tkx&i  Jjwy^.  hroug'ht'  Jam  tin? ' vineyanlv  wgre  • ^lVeiidy^'l^M^.  and 
very  easily  to  the  iwdmioti  which  was  how  dio iuid.aittth  a good  diorho  h»r  him. 
throbbing  »u  his  heyd  bjvth*5  a njugFernun-  Ah,  del  hot  irVin/jvallo  had  Topenlunt 
dma’s  co>hiii£  relieved  him,  ami  hi  whidi  fSikti,  i*ml  oliolct.  and  catch  her  to  his 

his  dram&tkv  fatal.  urui  nieyttnjdw  meet-  heart  uu?M  immh  and  /'.all  her  his  oAvrj . 

ilkg  with  only  -strengthened  him,  tree,  loving  hmg --suffering'  • wife,  from 
For  hotue  he  wnt&t.  Ote&*  to  Frances-  wd/rmj  nothing  should  ewer  .part  hifti 
ca.  A tu!  site  flew  into  his  ayms,  of  course  again  ? f warrant  yon'* 
h|m  io‘jjHe^  h)^rt\  itntiiki^hed  After  dfrfiier,  iyheiu 
and  wpt  oter  him,  *md.  parted  his  hair  to -the  twilight  hand  d*  hami,  her  h>ml 
with  aux  iOas  dngers trw**nre  herself  that  ou  kk  shoultlf  f and  !o>  arm  about . hrr: 

J w^Sist^  ' ^yrnethuig'or  & sfjhenHc  had  , r 
to  see  if  bis  dungeon  had  doim  H "harm,  fallek.I)^lyre»?ii  them — they  bud  Uifccd  *i 
and  tried  to  tell  him  lu  u bmdli  hovv-slM  over  now.  and  wg  innv  bn  'i.hat  v>  itu- 
haP^  W^o.  and  hosr  nearly  " die  had  died  out  exactly  naming  t'shiro  rm^kulle 
With  fear  that  Per  husband  would  never  had  given  Ids  wife  to  u mb- ’-.stand  iln<t  lie 
he; re  turned  to  her  aJive,  and  }m>w  dread-  was  yured  for  good, and  ali  of  m*  jtyVtie' 
fnlhad  been  her  anxiety  during  ll/at  W v toil  an,  am)  was  hr-wiby  glad  that  he  had 

riWr  week  v>f  suspense,  when  rmibrng.  not  reau'ned  to  Ins  - all  :o  mme  lie 

€?#0 'tfer^ C^rjr>,^ the  sank  y )•  ' • V\  ’ , 
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".Ob;  by  the- way.  darlings  I wish  you  Oh.  pitying  saint**  jjrbftt  b&ve  1 pot  on* 
would  do  me  u favor/'  A/>d  l bavw  been  patient- And 

“Anything,  dearest:  wUnt  is  ii  V\  loviug--and  rurWriug— and  bind— and 

* £ see  you  are  wearing  liiose  dreadful  L ha  ve  only  thought  of  what  would  please 
feather  tn.rnmiiig.s-.  Soul  of  mine,  wnii't  vnu— as  a wife  ought  -umj  1 have  Hev-fcf 
you  plea.se  leave  them  rdf,  for  .my  sake:"  oner  emr>plained  - and*  m?w - now—  when 
“ Priori  Valle L"  I have  been  nearly  dead  .'with  fear—  and 

"A  |>li  yey,  X atu  quite  in  e.aruevSp  ^arfi.  you  have  been  woiU|ded  ;^ud  in  pvrsoitL^ — - 
Ot  eauise’;! : ktiiyty  y*pj>aye  Hut  folltnviug-  ysnd  Ugp  might  tetl  •£•  <du  rju^t  ^ 

the  fash  km,  ilinugbUn^ty.  as  ail  you  wo-  easily  a*  tun.- —unii  1 thought  you  had 

men  do.  Bui  u i>  Sin  k a rru,?l  fashion..  -cottier foix& :ihftt  i-  $?4$  .'*#• Have 
ami  so  bootless,  If  \»>u  w ii]  hut  .siuj*  o, 

ihjpk,  y<Vu  tvjjl  sey  $hdt  in'-t^y  yedrst  time,- 

we  shall  not  Jutve  & snug  turd  left  m ;Ul 
Italy."  , ' ;.  : ■ y;p j*;  J 

His  wife  tore  Ijer  bands  dvfwy  fjfopi  iiis 
and  sat  from  him.  her 

vfSfceks  burning.;/  “ ^bdl^V.cdi  jo\\C  she 
cried.  ^WUat.  hay  el  tlpnb  to  deserve 
this*  Messed  IVihViVa-lf*  dr  d#Hhipdf v 
/: ' 0<xxi  bea  vep * '! $■  £tvd!  Pri  n^i Valle>  " My 
di>au— : //./;/  . v; 

’ .;'.•/•&# t|p'-^ppafedd'' the kv *jlW  exclai rneti, 

UtH*  l>rda$t  h ea  v u lg  and  )tf*r  wpic^  quivBr- 
: rig  xv  {tli  dflro  b bpyp  so  b , 

“ But,  Kn*m?e&c&  r \y ..  / / ' ,;’ 

:\{'  liitye  I ntd  bent* *.  fond  tvifh  to  you? 


After  this  PnnvA y^Ue  svmto  his  sonnet. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  vexatious  to  see  what  a to-do 
the  whole  town,  and  next  the  whole 
country,  made  over  the  news.  Joan  of 
Arc  ennobled  by  the  King!  People  went 
dizzy  with  wonder  and  delight  over  it. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  she  was  gaped 
at,  stared  at,  envied.  Why,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  some  great  and  fortu- 
nate thing  had  happened  to  her.  But  we 
did  not  think  any  great  things  of  it.  To 
our  minds  no  mere  human  hand  could 
add  a glory  to  Joan  of  Arc.  To  us  she 
was  the  sun  soaring  in  the  heavens,  and 
her  new  nobility  a candle  atop  of  it;  to 
us  it  was  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  her 
own  light.  And  she  was  as  indifferent 
to  it  and  as  unconscious  of  it  as  the  other 
sun  would  have  been. 

But  it  was  different  with  her  brothers. 
They  were  proud  and  happy  in  their  new 
dignity,  which  was  quite  natural.  And 
Joan  was  glad  it  had  been  conferred, 
when  she  saw  how  pleased  they  were.  It 
was  a clever  thought  in  the  King  to  out- 
flank her  scruples  by  marching  on  them 
under  shelter  of  her  love  for  her  family 
and  her  kin. 

Jean  and  Pierre  sported  their  coat  of 
arms  right  away;  and  their  society  was 
courted  by  everybody,  the  nobles  and 
commons  alike.  The  Standard  - bearer 
said,  with  some  touch  of  bitterness,  that 
he  could  see  that  they  just  felt  good  to  be 
alive,  they  were  so  soaked  with  the  com- 
fort of  their  glory;  and  didn’t  like  to 
sleep  at  all,  because  when  they  were 
asleep  they  didn’t  know  they  were  noble, 
and  so  sleep  was  a clean  loss  of  time. 
And  then  he  said — 

“They  can’t  take  precedence  of  me  in 
military  functions  and  state  ceremonies, 
but  when  it  comes  to  civil  ones  and  so- 
ciety affairs  I judge  they’ll  cuddle  coolly 
in  behind  you  and  the  knights,  and  Noel 
and  I will  have  to  walk  behind  them — 
hey?” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “ I think  you  are  right.” 
44 1 was  just  afraid  of  it — just  afraid  of 
it,”  said  the  Standard-bearer,  with  a sigh. 


44  Afraid  of  it?  I’m  talking  like  a fool: 
of  course  I knew  it.  Yes,  I was  talking 
like  a fool.” 

Noel  Rainguesson  said,  musingly — 

“Yes,  I noticed  something  natural 
about  the  tone  of  it.” 

We  others  laughed. 

“Oh,  you  did,  did  you?  You  think 
you  are  very  clever,  don’t  you?  I’ll  take 
and  wring  your  neck  for  you  one  of 
these  days,  Noel  Rainguesson.” 

The  Sieur  de  Metz  said — 

44  Paladin,  your  fears  haven’t  reached 
the  top  notch.  They  are  away  below  the 
grand  possibilities.  Didn’t  it  occur  to 
you  that  in  civil  and  society  functions 
they  will  take  precedence  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  personal  staff— every  individual  of  us?” 

44  Oh,  come!” 

“You’ll  find  it’s  so.  Look  at  their 
escutcheon.  Its  chiefest  feature  is  the 
lilies  of  France.  It’s  royal,  man,  royal- 
do  you  understand  the  size  of  that  ? The 
lilies  are  there  by  authority  of  the  King 
— do  you  understand  the  size  of  that  f 
Though  not  in  detail  and  in  entirety, 
they  do  nevertheless  substantially  quar- 
ter the  arrm  of  France  in  their  coat. 
Imagine  it!  consider  it!  measure  the 
magnitude  of  it!  We  walk  in  front  of 
those  boys?  Bless  you,  we’ve  done  that 
for  the  last  time.  In  my  opinion  there 
isn’t  a lay  lord  in  this  whole  region  that 
can  walk  in  front  of  them,  except  the 
Duke  d’Alengon,  prince  of  the  blood.” 

You  could  have  knocked  the  Paladin 
down  with  a feather.  He  seemed  to  act- 
ually turn  pale.  He  worked  his  lips  a 
moment  without  getting  anything  out; 
then  it  came : 

44 1 didn’t  know  that,  nor  the  half  of  it  ; 
how  could  I?  I’ve  been  an  idiot.  I see 
it  now — I’ve  been  an  idiot.  I met  them 
this  morning,  and  sung  out  hello  to  them 
just  as  I would  to  anybody.  I didn’t 
mean  to  be  ill-mannered,  but  I didn’t 
know  the  half  of  this  that  you’ve  been 
telling.  I’ve  been  an  ass.  Yes,  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it — I’ve  been  an  ass.” 

Noel  Rainguesson  said,  in  a kind  of 
weary  way: 
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“Yes,  that  is  likely  enough;  but  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  seem  surprised 
at  it.” 

“You  don’t,  don’t  you?  Well,  why 
don’t  you?” 

“Because  I don’t  see  any  novelty  about 
it.  With  some  people  it  is  a condition 
which  is  present  all  the  time.  Now  you 
take  a condition  which  is  present  all  the 
time,  and  the  results  of  that  condition 
will  be  uniform;  this  uniformity  of  re- 
sult will  in  time  become  monotonous; 
monotonousness,  by  the  law  of  its  being, 
is  fatiguing.  If  you  had  manifested  fa- 
tigue upon  noticing  that  you  had  been 
an  ass,  that  would  have  been  logical,  that 
would  have  been  rational;  whereas  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  manifest  surprise 
was  to  be  again  an  ass,  because  the  con- 
dition of  intellect  that  can  enable  a per- 
son to  be  surprised  and  stirred  by  inert 
monotonousness  is  a — ” 

“Now  that  is  enough,  Noel  Raingues- 
son ; stop  where  you  are,  before  you  get 
yourself  into  trouble.  And  don’t  bother 
me  any  more  for  some  days  or  a week,  an 
it  please  you,  for  I cannot  abide  your 
clack.” 

“Come,  I like  that!  I didn’t  want  to 
talk.  I tried  to  get  out  of  talking.  If 
you  didn’t  want  to  hear  my  clack,  what 
did  you  keep  intruding  your  conversation 
on  me  for?” 

“I?  I never  dreamed  of  such  a thing.” 

“Well,  you  did  it,  anyway.  And  I 
have  a right  to  feel  hurt,  and  I do  feel 
hurt,  to  have  you  treat  me  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  a person  goads,  and 
crowds,  and  in  a manner  forces  another 
person  to  talk,  it  is  neither  very  fair  nor 
very  good-mannered  to  call  what  he  says 
clack” 

4 4 Oh,  snuffle— do ! and  break  your  heart, 
you  poor  tiling.  Somebody  fetch  this  sick 
doll  a sugar-rag.  Look  you,  Sir  Jean  de 
Metz,  do  you  feel  absolutely  certain  about 
that  thing?” 

“ What  thing?” 

“Why  that  Jean  and  Pierre  are  going 
to  take  precedence  of  all  the  lay  noblesse 
hereabouts  except  the  Duke  d’Alen<jon?” 

“ I think  there  is  not  a doubt  of  it.” 

The  Standard-bearer  was  deep  in 
thoughts  and  dreams  a few  moments, 
then  the  silk  and  velvet  expanse  of  his 
vast  breast  rose  and  fell  with  a sigh,  and 
he  said — 

44  Dear,  dear,  what  a lift  it  is!  It  just 
shows  what  luck  can  do.  Well,  I don’t 


care.  I shouldn’t  care  to  be  a painted 
accident  — I shouldn’t  value  it.  I am 
prouder  to  have  climbed  up  to  where  I 
am  just  by  sheer  natural  merit  than  I 
should  be  to  ride  the  very  sun  in  the 
zenith  and  have  to  reflect  that  I was  no- 
thing but  a poor  little  accident,  and  got 
shot  up  there  out  of  somebody  else’s 
catapult.  To  me,  merit  is  everything — 
in  fact  the  only  thing.  All  else  is  dross.” 

Just  then  the  bugles  blew  the  assembly, 
and  that  cut  our  talk  short. 

chapter  n. 

The  days  began  to  waste  away  — and 
nothing  decided,  nothing  done.  The  army 
was  full  of  zeal,  but  it  was  also  hungry. 

It  got  no  pay,  the  treasury  was  getting 
empty,  it  was  becoming  impossible  to 
feed  it;  under  pressure  of  privation  it  be- 
gan to  fall  apart  and  disperse  — which 
pleased  the  trifling  court  exceedingly. 
Joan’s  distress  was  pitiful  to  see.  She 
was  obliged  to  stand  helpless  while  her 
victorious  army  dissolved  away  until 
hardly  the  skeleton  of  it  was  left. 

At  last  one  day  she  went  to  the  Castle 
of  Loches,  where  the  King  was  idling. 
She  found  him  consulting  with  three  of 
his  councillors,  Robert  le  Majon,  a former 
Chancellor  of  France,  Christophe  d’Har- 
court,  and  Gerard  Machet.  The  Bastard 
of  Orleans  was  present  also,  and  it  is 
through  him  that  we  know  wrhat  hap- 
pened. Joan  threw  herself  at  the  King’s 
feet  and  embraced  his  knees,  saying: 

“ Noble  Dauphin,  prithee  hold  no  more 
of  these  long  and  numerous  councils,  but 
come,  and  come  quickly,  to  Rheims  and 
receive  your  crown.” 

Christophe  d’Harcourt  asked — 

“Is  it  your  Voices  that  command  you 
to  say  that  to  the  King?” 

“Yes,  and  urgently.” 

“Then  will  you  not  tell  us  in  the  King’s 
presence  in  what  way  the  Voices  commu- 
nicate with  you?” 

It  was  another  sly  attempt  to  trap  Joan 
into  indiscreet  admissions  and  dangerous 
pretensions.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 
Joan’s  answer  was  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, and  the  smooth  Bishop  was  not  able 
to  find  any  fault  with  it.  She  said  that 
when  she  met  with  people  who  tloubted 
the  truth  of  her  mission  she  went  aside 
and  prayed,  complaining  of  the  distrust 
of  these,  and  then  the  comforting  Voices 
w’ere  heard  at  her  ear  saying,  soft  and 
low,  “Go  forward,  Daughter  of  God,  and 
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I will  help  thee.”  Then  she  added, 
“ When  I hear  that,  the  joy  in  my  heart, 
oh,  it  is  insupportable!” 

The  Bastard  said  that  when  she  said 
these  words  her  face  lit  up»as  with  a flame, 
and  she  was  like  one  in  an  ecstasy. 

Joan  pleaded,  persuaded,  reasoned; 
gaining  ground  little  by  little,  but  op- 
posed step  by  step  by  the  council.  She 
begged,  she  implored,  leave  to  march. 
When  they  could  answer  nothing  fur- 
ther, they  granted  that  perhaps  it  had 
been  a mistake  to  let  the  army  waste 
away,  but  how  could  we  help  it  now? 
how  could  we  march  without  an  army? 

“Raise  one!”  said  Joan. 

“ But  it  will  take  six  weeks.” 

“ No  matter— begin ! let  us  begin !” 

“It  is  too  late.  Without  doubt  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  gathering  troops 
to  push  to  the  succor  of  his  strongholds 
on  the  Loire.” 

“Yes,  while  we  have  been  disbanding 
ours — and  pity  ’tis.  But  we  must  throw 
away  no  more  time;  we  must  bestir  our- 
selves.” 

The  King  objected  that  he  could  not 
venture  toward  Rheims  with  those  strong 
places  on  the  Loire  in  his  path.  But 
Joan  said: 

“We  will  break  them  up.  Then  you 


can  march.” 

With  that  plan  the  King  was  willing 
to  venture  assent.  He  could  sit  around 
out  of  danger  while  the  road  was  being 


cleared. 

Joan  came  back  in  great  spirits. 
Straightway  everything  was  stirring. 
Proclamations  were  issued  calling  for 
men,  a recruiting  camp  was  established 
at  Selles  in  Berry,  and  the  commons  and 
the  nobles  began  to  flock  to  it  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

A deal  of  the  month  of  May  had  been 
wasted;  and  yet  by  the  6th  of  June  Joan 
had  swept  together  a new  army  and  was 
ready  to  march.  She  had  eight  thousand 
men.  Think  of  that.  Think  of  gather- 


ing together  such  a body  as  that  in  that 
little  region.  And  these  were  veteran 
soldiers,  too.  In  fact  most  of  the  men  in 
France  were  soldiers,  when  you  come  to 
that;  for  the  wars  had  lasted  generations 
now.  Yes,  most  Frenchmen  were  sol- 
diers; and  admirable  runners,  too,  both 
by  practice  and  inheritance ; they  had 
done  next  to  nothing  but  run  for  near  a 
century.  But  that  was  not  their  fault. 
They  had  had  no  fair  and  proper  lead- 
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ersliip — at  least  leaders  with  a fair  and 
proper  chance.  Away  back,  King  and 
court  got  the  habit  of  being  treacherous 
to  the  leaders;  then  the  leaders  easily  got 
the  habit  of  disobeying  the  King  and  go- 
ing their  own  way,  each  for  himself  and 
nobody  for  the  lot.  Nobody  could  win 
victories  that  way.  Hence,  running  be- 
came the  habit  of  the  French  troops,  and 
no  wonder.  Yet  all  that  those  troops 
needed  in  order  to  be  good  fighters  was  a 
leader  who  would  attend  strictly  to  busi- 
ness— a leader  with  all  authority  in  his 
hands  in  place  of  a tenth  of  it  along  with 
nine  other  generals  equipped  with  an 
equal  tenth  apiece.  They  had  a leader 
rightly  clothed  with  authority  now,  and 
with  a head  and  heart  bent  on  war  of  the 
most  intensely  businesslike  and  earnest 
sort — and  there  would  be  results.  No 
doubt  of  that.  They  had  Joan  of  Arc; 
and  under  that  leadership  their  legs 
would  lose  the  art  and  mystery  of  run- 
ning. 

Yes,  Joan  was  in  great  spirits.  She 
was  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  all 
over  the  camp,  by  day  and  by  night, 
pushing  things.  And  wherever  she  came 
charging  down  the  lines,  reviewing  the 
troops,  it  was  good  to  hear  them  break 
out  and  cheer.  And  nobody  could  help 
cheering,  she  was  such  a vision  of  young 
bloom  and  beauty  and  grace,  and  such 
an  incarnation  of  pluck  and  life  and  go! 
She  was  growing  more  and  more  ideally 
beautiful  every  day,  as  was  plain  to  be 
seen  — and  these  were  days  of  develop- 
ment; for  she  was  well  past  seventeen, 
now — in  fact  she  was  getting  close  upon 
seventeen  and  a half — indeed,  just  a little 
woman,  as  you  may  say. 

The  two  young  Counts  de  Laval  ar- 
rived one  day — fine  young  fellows  allied 
to  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  houses 
of  France;  and  they  could  not  rest  till 
they  had  seen  Joan  of  Arc.  So  the  King 
sent  for  them  and  presented  them  to  her, 
and  you  may  believe  she  filled  the  bill  of 
their  expectations.  When  they  heard 
that  rich  voice  of  hers  they  must  have 
thought  it  was  a flute  ; and  when  they 
saw  her  deep  eyes  and  her  face,  and  the 
soul  that  looked  out  of  that  face,  you 
could  see  that  the  sight  of  her  stirred 
them  like  a poem,  like  lofty  eloquence, 
like  martial  music.  One  of  them  wrote 
home  to  his  people,  and  in  his  letter  he 
said,  “ It  seemed  something  divine  to  see 
her  and  hear  her.”  Ah,  yes,  and  it  was 
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a true  word.  Truer  word  was  never 
spoken. 

He  saw  her  when  she  was  ready  to  be- 
gin her  march  and  open  the  campaign, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  about  it: 

“She  was  clothed  all  in  white  armor 
save  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried 
a little  battle-axe ; and  when  she  was  ready 
to  mount  her  great  black  horse  he  reared 
and  plunged  and  would  not  let  her. 
Then  she  said,  4 Lead  him  to  the  cross.’ 
This  cross  was  in  front  of  the  church 
close  by.  So  they  led  him  there.  Then 
she  mounted,  and  he  never  budged,  any 
more  than  if  he  had  been  tied.  Then 
she  turned  toward  the  door  of  the  church 
and  said,  in  her  soft  womanly  voice,  ‘You, 
priests  and  people  of  the  Church,  make 
processions  and  pray  to  God  for  us!’ 
Then  she  spurred  away,  under  her  stand- 
ard, with  her  little  axe  in  her  hand,  cry- 
ing, ‘Forward  — march!’  One  of  her 
brothers,  who  came  eight  days  ago,  de- 
parted with  her;  and  he  also  was  clad  all 
in  white  armor.” 

I was  there,  and  I saw  it  too;  saw  it 
all,  just  as  he  pictures  it.  And  I see  it 
yet  — the  little  battle-axe,  the  dainty 
plumed  cap,  the  white  armor — all  in  the 
soft  June  afternoon;  I see  it  just  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  And  I rode  with  the  staff 
— the  personal  staff — the  staff  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

That  young  Count  was  dying  to  go 
too,  but  the  King  held  him  back  for  the 
present.  But  Joan  had  made  him  a 
promise.  In  his  letter  he  said: 

“She  told  me  that  when  the  King 
starts  for  Rheims  I shall  go  with  him. 
But  God  grant  I may  not  have  to  wait 
till  then,  but  may  have  a part  in  the 
battles !” 

She  made  him  that  promise  when  she 
was  taking  leave  of  my  lady  the  Duchess 
d’Alengon.  The  Duchess  was  exacting  a 
promise,  so  it  seemed  a proper  time  for 
others  to  do  the  like.  The  Duchess  was 
troubled  for  her  husband,  for  she  foresaw 
desperate  fighting;  and  she  held  Joan  to 
her  breast,  and  stroked  her  hair  loving- 
ly, and  said: 

“ You  must  watch  over  him,  dear,  and 
take  care  of  him,  and  send  him  back  to 
me  safe.  I require  it  of  you ; I will  not 
let  you  go  till  you  promise.” 

Joan  said: 

“I  give  you  the  promise  with  all  my 
heart;  and  it  is  not  just  words,  it  is  a 
promise:  you  shall  have  him  back  with- 


out a hurt.  Do  you  believe?  And  are 
you  satisfied  with  me  now?” 

The  Duchess  could  not  speak,  but  she 
kissed  Joan  on  the  forehead;  and  so  they 
parted. 

We  left  on  the  6th  and  stopped  over  at 
Romorantin;  then  on  the  9th  Joan  en- 
tered Orleans  in  state,  under  triumphal 
arches,  with  the  welcoming  cannon  thun- 
dering and  seas  of  welcoming  flags  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze.  The  Grand  Staff 
rode  with  her,  clothed  in  shining  splen- 
dors of  costume  and  decorations:  the 
Duke  D’Alengon  ; the  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans; the  Sire  de  Boussac,  Marshal  of 
France;  the  Lord  de  Graville,  Master  of 
the  Crossbowmen  ; the  Sire  de  Culan, 
Admiral  of  France;  Ambroise  de  Lore; 
Etienne  de  Vignoles,  called  La  Hire  ; 
Gautier  de  Brusac,  and  other  illustrious 
captains. 

It  was  grand  times:  the  usual  shout- 
ings, and  packed  multitudes,  the  usual 
crush  to  get  sight  of  Joan  ; but  at  last  we 
crowded  through  to  our  old  lodgings,  and 
I saw  old  Boucher  and  the  wife  and  that 
dear  Catherine  gather  Joan  to  their  hearts 
and  smother  her  with  kisses — and  my 
heart  ached  so!  for  I could  have  kissed 
Catherine  better  than  anybody,  and  more 
and  longer;  yet  was  not  thought  of  for 
that  office,  and  I so  famished  for  it.  Ah, 
she  was  so  beautiful,  and  oh,  so  sweet!  I 
had  loved  her  the  first  day  I ever  saw  her. 
and  from  that  day  forth  she  was  sacred 
to  me.  I have  carried  her  image  in  my 
heart  for  sixty- three  years — all  lonely 
there,  yes,  solitary,  for  it  never  has  had 
company — and  I am  grown  so  old,  so  old : 
but  it,  oh,  it  is  as  fresh  and  young  and 
merry  and  mischievous  and  lovely  and 
sweet  and  pure  and  witching  and  divine 
as  it  was  when  it  crept  in  there,  bringing 
benediction  and  peace  to  its  habitation  so 
long  ago,  so  long  ago — for  it  has  not  aged 
a day! 

chapter  in. 

This  time,  as  before,  the  King’s  last 
command  to  the  generals  was  this:  “ See 
to  it  that  you  do  nothing  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Afafd.”  And  this  time 
the  command  was  obeyed;  and  would 
continue  to  be  obeyed  all  through  the 
coming  great  days  of  the  Loire  cam- 
paign. 

That  was  a change!  That  was  new! 

It  broke  the  traditions.  It  shows  you 
what  sort  of  a reputation  as  a commander- 
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in-chief  the  child  had  made  for  herself  in 
ten  days  in  the  field.  It  was  a conquer- 
ing of  men's  doubts  and  suspicions  and  a 
capturing  and  solidifying  of  men's  belief 
and  confidence  such  as  the  grayest  vet- 
eran on  the  Grand  Staff  had  not  been 
able  to  achieve  in  thirty  years.  Don't 
you  remember  that  when  at  sixteen  Joan 
conducted  her  own  case  in  a grim  court 
of  law  and  won  it,  the  old  judge  spoke  of 
her  as  “this  marvellous  child”?  It  was 
the  right  name,  you  see. 

These  veterans  were  not  going  to  branch 
out  and  do  things  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Maid— that  is  true;  and  it  was  a great 
gain.  But  at  the  same  time  there  were 
some  among  them  who  still  trembled  at 
her  new  and  dashing  war  tactics  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  modify  them.  And  so, 
during  the  10th,  while  Joan  was  slaving 
away  at  her  plans  and  issuing  order  after 
order  with  tireless  industry,  the  old-time 
consultations  and  arguings  and  speechi- 
fyings  were  going  on  among  certain  of 
the  generals. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  came 
in  a body  to  hold  one  of  these  councils  of 
war;  and*  while  they  waited  for  Joan  to 
join  them  they  discussed  the  situation. 
Now  this  discussion  is  not  set  down  in 
the  histories;  but  I was  there,  and  I will 
speak  of  it,  as  knowing  you  will  trust 
me,  I not  being  given  to  beguiling  you 
with  lies. 

Gautier  de  Brusac  was  spokesman  for 
the  timid  ones;  Joan’s  side  was  resolute- 
ly upheld  by  D’Alengon,  the  Bastard,  La 
Hire,  the  Admiral  of  France,  the  Marshal 
de  Boussac,  and  all  the  other  really  im- 
portant chiefs. 

De  Brusac  argued  that  the  situation  was 
very  grave;  that  Jargeau,  the  first  point 
of  attack,  was  formidably  strong;  its  im- 
posing walls  bristling  with  artillery ; with 
7000  picked  English  veterans  behind 
them,  and  at  their  head  the  great  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  his  two  redoubtable  brothers 
the  De  la  Poles.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  proposal  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  try  to  take 
such  a place  by  storm  was  a most  rash 
and  over-daring  idea,  and  she  ought  to  be 
persuaded  to  relinquish  it  in  favor  of  the 
soberer  and  safer  procedure  of  investment 
by  regular  siege.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  fiery  and  furious  new  fashion  or 
hurling  masses  of  men  against  impreg- 
nable walls  of  stone,  in  defiance  of  the 
established  laws  and  usages  of  war,  was — 

But  he  got  no  further.  La  Hire  gave 


his  plumed  helm  an  impatient  toss  and 
burst  out  with — 

“By  God  she  knows  her  trade,  and 
none  can  teach  it  her!” 

And  before  he  could  get  out  anything 
more,  D'Alen$on  w as  on  his  feet,  and  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  half  a dozen  oth- 
ers, all  thundering  at  once,  and  pouring 
out  their  indignant  displeasure  upon  any 
and  all  that  might  hold,  secretly  or  pub- 
licly, distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mander-in -Chief.  And  when  they  had 
said  their  say,  La  Hire  took  a chance  again, 
and  said : 

“ There  are  some  that  never  know  how 
to  change.  Circumstances  may  change, 
but  those  people  are  never  able  to  see  that 
they  have  got  to  change  too,  to  meet  those 
circumstances.  All  that  they  know  is  the 
one  beaten  track  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  followed  and  that  they 
themselves  have  followed  in  their  turn. 
If  an  earthquake  come  and  rip  the  land 
to  chaos,  and  that  beaten  track  now  lead 
over  precipices  and  into  morasses,  those 
people  can't  learn  that  they  must  strike 
out  a new  road— no;  they  will  march  stu- 
pidly along  and  follow  the  old  one  to  death 
and  perdition.  Men,  there's  a new  state 
of  things;  and  a surpassing  military  gen- 
ius has  perceived  it  with  her  clear  eye. 
And  a new  road  is  required,  and  that  same 
clear  eye  has  noted  where  it  must  go,  and 
has  marked  it  out  for  us.  The  man  does 
not  live,  never  has  lived,  never  will  live, 
that  can  improve  upon  it!  The  old  state 
of  things  was  defeat,  defeat,  defeat — and 
by  consequence  we  had  troops  with  no 
dash,  no  heart,  no  hope.  Would  you  as- 
sault stone  walls  with  such?  No— there 
was  but  one  way,  with  that  kind : sit  down 
before  a place  and  wait,  wait— starve  it 
out,  if  you  could.  The  new  case  is  the 
very  opposite;  it  is  this:  men  all  on  fire 
with  pluck  and  dash  and  vim  and  fury 
and  energy — a restrained  conflagration! 
What  would  you  do  with  it?  Hold  it 
down  and  let  it  smoulder  and  perish  and 
go  out?  What  would  Joan  of  Arc  do  with 
it?  Turn  it  loose , by  the  Lord  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  let  it  swallow  up 
the  foe  in  the  whirlwind  of  its  fires!  No- 
thing shows  the  splendor  and  wisdom  of 
her  military  genius  like  her  instant  com- 
prehension of  the  size  of  the  change  which 
has  come  about,  and  her  instant  percep- 
tion of  the  right  and  only  right  way  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  With  her  is  no  sit- 
ting down  and  starving  out;  no  dilly- 
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dallying  and  fooling  around;  no  lazying, 
loafing,  and  going  to  sleep ; no,  it  is  storm ! 
storm  ! storm  ! and  still  storm  ! storm  ! 
storm ! and  forever  storm  ! storm ! storm ! 
hunt  the  enemy  to  his  hole,  then  turn 
her  French  hurricanes  loose  and  carry  him 
by  storm!  And  that  is  my  sort!  Jar- 
geau?  What  of  Jargeau,  with  its  battle- 
ments and  towel's,  its  devastating  artil- 
lery, its  seven  thousand  picked  veterans? 
Joan  of  Arc  is  to  the  fore,  and  by  the 
splendor  of  God  its  fate  is  sealed!” 

Oh,  he  carried  them.  There  was  not 
another  word  said  about  persuading  Joan 
to  change  her  tactics.  They  sat  talking 
comfortably  enough  after  that. 

By-and-by  Joan  entered,  and  they  rose 
and  saluted  with  their  swords,  and  she 
asked  what  their  pleasure  might  be.  La 
Hire  said : 

“It  is  settled,  my  General.  The  mat- 
ter concerned  Jargeau.  There  were  some 
who  thought  we  could  not  take  the  place.” 

Joan  laughed  her  pleasant  laugh;  her 
merry,  care -free  laugh;  the  laugh  that 
rippled  so  buoyantly  from  her  lips  and 
made  old  people  feel  young  again  to  hear 
it;  and  she  said  to  the  company — 

“Have  no  fears  — indeed  there  is  no 
need  nor  any  occasion  for  them.  We 
will  strike  the  English  boldly  by  assault, 
and  you  will  see.”  Then  a far-away  look 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  I think  that  a 
picture  of  her  home  drifted  across  the  vi- 
sion of  her  mind;  for  she  said  very  gen- 
tly, and  as  one  who  muses,  “ But  that  I 
know  God  guides  us  and  will  give  us  suc- 
cess, I had  liefer  keep  sheep  than  endure 
these  perils.” 

We  had  a homelike  farewell  supper 
that  evening — just  the  personal  staff  and 
the  family.  Joan  had  to  miss  it;  for  the 
city  had  given  a banquet  in  her  honor, 
and  she  had  gone  there  in  state  with  the 
Grand  Staff,  through  a riot  of  joy-bells 
and  a sparkling  Milky  Way  of  illumina- 
tions. 

After  supper  some  lively  young  folk 
whom  we  knew  came  in,  and  we  present- 
ly forgot  that  we  were  soldiers,  and  only 
remembered  that  we  were  boys  and  girls 
and  full  of  animal  spirits  and  long-pent 
fun ; and  so  there  was  dancing,  and  games, 
and  romps,  and  screams  of  laughter— just 
as  extravagant  and  innocent  and  noisy  a 
good  time  as  ever  I had  in  my  life.  Dear, 
dear,  how  long  ago  it  was! — and  I was 
young  then.  And  outside,  all  the  while, 
was  the  measured  tramp  of  marching 


battalions,  belated  odds  and  ends  of  the 
French  power  gathering  for  the  morrow’s 
tragedy  on  the  grim  stage  of  war.  Yes, 
in  those  days  we  had  those  contrasts  side 
by  side.  And  as  I passed  along  to  bed 
there  was  another  one  : the  big  Dwarf, 
in  brave  new  armor,  sat  sentry  at  Joan’s 
door — the  stern  Spirit  of  War  made  flesh, 
as  it  were  — and  on  his  ample  shoulder 
was  curled  a kitten  asleep. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  made  a gallant  show  next  day 
when  we  filed  out  through  the  frowning 
gates  of  Orleans,  with  banners  flying  and 
Joan  and  the  Grand  Staff  in  the  van  of 
the  long  column.  Those  two  young  De 
Laval s were  come,  now,  and  were  joined 
to  the  Grand  Staff.  Which  was  well ; 
war  being  their  proper  trade,  for  they 
were  grandsons  of  that  illustrious  fight- 
er Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  Constable  of 
France  in  earlier  days.  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, the  Marshal  de  Rais,  and  the  Vidame 
de  Chartres  were  added  also.  We  had  a 
right  to  feel  a little  uneasy,  for  we  knew 
that  a force  of  five  thousand  men  was  on 
its  way  under  Sir  John  Fastolfd  to  re-en- 
force Jargeau,  but  I think  we  were  not 
uneasy,  nevertheless.  In  truth  that  force 
wasnotyetin  our  neighborhood.  Sir  John 
was  loitering;  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  was  not  hurrying.  He^  was  losing 
precious  time — four  days  at  Etampes,  and 
four  more  at  Janville. 

We  reached  Jargeau  and  began  busi- 
ness at  once.  Joan  sent  forward  a heavy 
force  which  hurled  itself  against  the  out- 
works in  handsome  style,  and  gained  a 
footing  and  fought  hard  to  keep  it;  but 
it  presently  began  to  fall  back  before  a 
sortie  from  the  city.  Seeing  this,  Joan 
raised  her  battle-cry  and  led  a new  assault 
herself  under  a furious  artillery  fire.  The 
Paladin  was  struck  down  at  her  side, 
wounded,  but  she  snatched  her  standard 
from  his  failing  hand  and  plunged  on 
through  the  ruck  of  flying  missiles,  cheer- 
ing her  men  with  encouraging  cries,  and 
then  for  a good  time  one  had  turmoil, 
and  clash  of  steel,  and  collision  and  con- 
fusion of  struggling  multitudes,  and  the 
hoarse  bellowing  of  the  guns;  and  then 
the  hiding  of  it  all  under  a rolling  fir- 
mament of  smoke;  a firmament  through 
which  veiled  vacancies  appeared  for  a 
moment  now  and  then,  giving  fitful  dim 
glimpses  of  the  wild  tragedy  enacting 
beyond;  and  always  at  these  times  one 
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caught  sight  of  that  slight  figure  in  white 
mail  which  was  the  centre  and  soul  of 
our  hope  and  trust,  and  whenever  we  saw 
that,  with  its  back  to  us  and  its  face  to  the 
fight,  we  knew  that  all  was  well.  At  last 
a great  shout  went  up — a joyous  roar  of 
shoutings,  in  fact— and  that  was  sign  suf- 
ficient that  the  faubourgs  were  ours. 

Yes,  they  were  ours;  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  within  the  walls.  On 
the  ground  which  Joan  had  won,  we 
camped;  for  night  was  coming  on. 

Joan  sent  a summons  to  the  English, 
promising  that  if  they  surrendered  she 
would  allow  them  to  go  in  peace  and  take 
their  horses  witli  them.  Nobody  knew 
that  she  could  take  that  strong  place,  but 
she  knew  it — knew  it  well;  yet  she  of- 
fered that  grace  — offered  it  in  a time 
when  such  a thing  was  unknown  in  war; 
in  a time  when  it  was  custom  and  usage 
to  massacre  the  garrison  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  captured  cities  without  pity  or 
compunction — yes,  even  to  the  harmless 
women  and  children  sometimes.  There 
are  neighbors  all  about  you  who  well  re- 
member the  unspeakable  atrocities  which 
Charles  the  Bold  inflicted  upon  the  men 
and  women  and  children  of  Dinant  when 
he  took  that  place  some  years  ago.  It  was 
a unique  and  kindly  grace  which  Joan 
offered  that  garrison;  but  that  was  her 
way,  that  was  her  loving  and  merciful 
nature — she  always  did  her  best  to  save 
her  enemy’s  life  and  his  soldierly  pride 
when  she  had  the  mastery  of  him. 

The  English  asked  fifteen  days’  armis- 
tice to  consider  the  proposal  in.  And 
Fastolfe  coming  with  five  thousand  men! 
Joan  said  no.  But  she  offered  another 
grace:  they  might  take  both  their  horses 
and  their  side-arms  — but  they  must  go 
within  the  hour. 

Well,  those  bronzed  English  veterans 
were  pretty  hard-headed  folk.  They  de- 
clined again.  Then  Joan  gave  command 
that  her  army  be  made  ready  to  move  to 
the  assault  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Con- 
sidering the  deal  of  marching  and  fight- 
ing which  the  men  had  done  that  day, 
D’Alengon  thought  the  hour  rather  early; 
but  Joan  said  it  was  best  so,  and  so  must 
be  obeyed.  Then  she  burst  out  with  one 
of  those  enthusiasms  which  were  always 
burning  in  her  when  battle  was  immi- 
nent, and  said: 

‘‘Work!  work!  aud  God  will  work 
with  us!” 

Yes,  one  might  say  that  her  motto  was 


“Work!  stick  to  it;  keep  on  working!” 
for  in  war  she  never  knew  what  indo- 
lence was.  And  whoever  will  take  that 
motto  and  live  by  it  will  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. There’s  many  a way  to  win,  in  this 
world,  but  none  of  them  is  worth  much 
without  good  hard  work  back  of  it. 

I think  we  should  have  lost  our  big 
Standard-Bearer  that  day,  if  our  bigger 
Dwarf  had  not  been  at  hand  to  bring 
him  out  of  the  melee  when  he  was  wound- 
ed. He  was  unconscious,  and  would  have 
been  trampled  to  death  by  our  own  horse, 
if  the  Dwarf  had  not  promptly  rescued 
him  and  haled  him  to  the  rear  and  safe- 
ty. He  recovered,  and  was  himself  again 
after  two  or  three  hours;  and  then  he 
was  happy  and  proud,  and  made  the  most 
of  his  wound,  and  wentswaggeringaround 
in  his  bandages  showing  off  like  an  in- 
nocent big  child  — which  was  just  what 
he  was.  He  was  prouder  of  being  wound- 
ed than  a really  modest  person  would  be 
of  being  killed.  But  there  was  no  harm 
in  his  vanity,  and  nobody  minded  it.  He 
said  he  was  hit  by  a stone  from  a cata- 
pult— a stone  the  size  of  a man’s  head. 
But  the  stone  grewr,  of  course.  Before  he 
got  through  with  it  he  was  claiming  that 
the  enemy  had  flung  a building  at  him. 

“Let  him  alone,”  said  Noel  Raingues- 
son.  “Don’t  interrupt  his  processes. 
To-morrow  it  will  be  a cathedral.” 

He  said  that  privately.  And,  sure 
enough,  to-morrow  it  was  a cathedral. 
I never  saw  anybody  with  such  an  aban- 
doned imagination. 

Joan  was  abroad  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
galloping  here  and  there  and  yonder, 
examining  the  situation  minutely,  and 
choosing  what  she  considered  the  most 
effective  positions  for  her  artillery;  and 
with  such  accurate  judgment  did  she 
place  her  guns  that  her  Lieutenant-Gener- 
al's admiration  of  it  still  survived  in  his 
memory  when  his  testimony  was  taken 
at  the  Rehabilitation,  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury later. 

In  this  testimony  the  Duke  d’Alenfon 
said  that  at  Jargeau  that  morning  of  the 
12th  of  June  she  made  her  dispositions 
not  like  a novice,  but  “ with  the  sure  and 
clear  judgment  of  a trained  general  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years’  experience.” 

The  veteran  captains  of  the  armies  of 
France  said  she  was  great  in  war  in  all 
ways,  but  greatest  of  all  in  her  genius  for 
posting  and  handling  artillery. 
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and  was  listening — the  hoop  was  rolling 
away,  doing  its  own  steering.  I saw  a 
young  girl  prettily  framed  in  an  open 
window,  a watering-pot  in  her  hand  and 
window -boxes  of  red  flowers  under  its 
spout— but  the  water  had  ceased  to  flow; 
the  girl  was  listening.  Everywhere  were 
these  impressive  petrified  forms ; and  ev- 
erywhere was  suspended  movement  and 
that  awful  stillness. 

Joan  of  Arc  raised  her  sword  in  the 
air.  At  the  signal,  the  silence  was  torn 
to  rags:  cannon  after  cannon  vomited 
flames  and  srnoke  and  delivered  its 
quaking  thunders;  and  we  saw  answer- 
ing tongues  of  fire  dart  from  the  towers 
and  walls  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
answering  deep  thunders,  and  in  a min- 
ute the  walls  and  the  towers  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  stood  vast  banks  and 
pyramids  of  snowy  smoke,  motionless  in 
the  dead  air.  The  startled  girl  dropped 
her  watering-pot  and  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  at  that  moment  a stone  can- 
non-ball crashed  through  her  fair  body. 

The  great  artillery  duel  went  on,  each 
side  hammering  away  with  all  its  might; 
and  it  was  splendid  for  smoke  and  noise, 
and  most  exalting  to  one’s  spirits.  The 
poor  little  town  around  about  us  suffered 
cruelly.  The  cannon-balls  tore  through 
its  slight  buildings,  wrecking  them  as  if 
they  had  been  built  of  cards;  and  every 
moment  or  two  one  would  see  a huge 
rock  come  curving  through  the  upper  air 
above  the  smoke  clouds  and  go  plunging 
down  through  the  roofs.  Fire  broke  out, 
and  columns  of  flame  and  smoke  rose 
toward  the  sky. 

Presently  the  artillery  concussions 
changed  the  weather.  The  sky  became 
overcast,  and  a strong  wind  rose  and 
blew  away  the  smoke  that  hid  the  Eng- 
lish fortresses. 

Then  the  spectacle  was  fine:  turreted 
gray  walls  and  towers,  and  streaming 
bright  flags,  and  jets  of  red  tire  and 
gushes  of  white  smoke  in  long  rows,  all 
standing  out  with  sharp  vividness  against 
the  deep  leaden  background  of  the  sky; 
and  then  the  whizzing  missiles  began  to 
knock  up  the  dirt  all  around  us,  and  I 
felt  no  more  interest  in  the  scenery. 
There  was  one  English  gun  that  was  get- 
ting our  position  down  finer  and  finer  all 
the  time.  Presently  Joan  pointed  to  it 
and  said : 

“Fair  Duke,  step  out  of  your  tracks, 
or  that  machine  will  kill  you.” 


The  Duke  d’Alenyon  did  as  he  was  bid ; 
but  Monsieur  du  Lude  rashly  took  his 
place,  and  that  cannon  tore  his  head  off 
in  a moment. 

Joan  was  watching  all  along  for  the 
right  time  to  order  the  assault.  At  last, 
about  nine  o’clock,  she  cried  out — 

“Now — to  the  assault!”  and  the  bu- 
gles blew  the  charge. 

Instantly  we  saw  the  body  of  men  that 
had  been  appointed  to  this  service  move 
forward  toward  a point  where  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  our  guns  had  crumbled 
the  upper  half  of  a broad  stretch  of  wall 
to  ruins;  we  saw  this  force  descend  into 
the  ditch  and  begin  to  plant  the  scaling- 
ladders.  We  were  soon  with  them.  The 
Lieutenant-General  thought  the  assault 
premature.  But  Joan  said: 

“Ah,  gentle  Duke,  are  you  afraid? 
Do  you  not  know  that  I have  promised 
to  send  you  home  safe?” 

It  was  warm  work  in  the  ditches.  The 
walls  were  crowded  with  men,  and  they 
poured  avalanches  of  stones  down  upon 
us.  There  was  one  gigantic  Englishman 
who  did  us  more  hurt  than  any  dozen  of 
his  brethren.  He  always  dominated  the 
places  easiest  of  assault,  and  flung  down 
exceedingly  troublesome  big  stones  which 
smashed  men  and  ladders  both — then  he 
would  near  burst  himself  writh  laughing 
over  what  he  had  done.  But  the  Duke 
settled  accounts  with  him.  He  went  and 
found  the  famous  cannoneer  Jean  le 
Lorrain,  and  said — 

“Train  your  gun — kill  me  this  de- 
mon.” 

He  did  it  with  the  first  shot.  He  hit 
the  Englishman  fair  in  the  breast  and 
knocked  him  backwards  into  the  city. 

The  enemy’s  resistance  was  so  effective 
and  so  stubborn  that  our  people  began  to 
show  signs  of  doubt  and  dismay.  Seeing 
this,  Joan  raised  her  inspiring  battle-cry 
and  descended  into  the  fosse  herself,  the 
Dwarf  helping  her  and  the  Paladin  stick- 
ing bravely  at  her  side  with  the  stand- 
ard. She  started  up  a scaling-ladder, 
but  a great  stone  flung  from  above  came 
crashing  down  upon  her  helmet  and 
stretched  her,  wounded  and  stunned, 
upon  the  ground.  But  only  for  a mo- 
ment. The  Dwarf  stood  her  upon  her 
feet,  and  straightway  she  started  up  the 
ladder  again,  crying — 

“To  the  assault,  friends,  to  the  assault 
—the  English  are  ours!  It  is  the  ap- 
pointed hour!'’ 
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There  was  a grand  rush,  and  a fierce 
roar  of  war-cries,  and  we  swarmed  over 
the  ramparts  like  ants.  The  garrison 
fled,  we  pursued;  Jargeau  was  ours! 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  hemmed  in 
and  surrounded,  and  the  Duke  d’Alengon 
and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  demanded 
that  he  surrender  himself.  But  he  was 
a proud  nobleman  and  came  of  a proud 
race.  He  refused  to  yield  his  sword  to 
subordinates,  saying — 

44 1 will  die  rather.  I will  surrender 
to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  alone,  and  to  no 
other.” 

And  so  he  did;  and  was  courteously 
and  honorably  used  by  her. 

His  two  brothers  retreated,  fighting 
step  by  step,  toward  the  bridge,  we  press- 
ing1 their  despairing  forces  and  cutting 
them  down  by  scores.  Arrived  on  the 
bridge,  the  slaughter  still  continued. 
Alexander  de  la  Pole  was  pushed  over- 
board or  fell  over,  and  was  drowned. 
Eleven  hundred  men  had  fallen;  John 
de  la  Pole  decided  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle. But  he  was  nearly  as  proud  and 
particular  as  his  brother  of  Suffolk  as 
to  whom  he  would  surrender  to.  The 
French  officer  nearest  at  hand  was  Guil- 
laume Renault,  who  was  pressing  him 
closely.  Sir  John  said  to  him — 

**  Are  you  a gentleman?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  a knight?” 

No.” 

Then  Sir  John  knighted  him  himself, 
there  on  the  bridge;  giving  him  the  ac- 
colade with  English  coolness  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  midst  of  that  storm  of 
slaughter  and  mutilation;  and  then  bow- 
ing with  high  courtesy  took  the  sword 
by  the  blade  and  laid  the  hilt  of  it  in 
the  man's  hand  in  token  of  surren- 
der. Ah,  yes,  a proud  tribe,  those  De  la 
Poles. 

It  was  a grand  day,  a memorable  day, 
a most  splendid  victory.  We  had  a 
crowd  of  prisoners,  but  Joan  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  hurt.  We  took  them 
with  us  and  marched  into  Orleans  next 
day  through  the  usual  tempest  of  wel- 
come and  joy. 

And  this  time  there  was  a new  tribute 
to  our  leader.  From  everywhere  in  the 
packed  streets  the  new  recruits  squeezed 
their  way  to  her  side  to  touch  the  sword 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  draw  from  it  some- 
what of  that  mysterious  quality  which 
made  it  invincible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  troops  must  have  a rest.  Two 
days  would  be  allowed  for  this. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  I was  writing 
from  Joan's  dictation  in  a small  room 
which  she  sometimes  used  as  a private  of- 
fice when  she  wanted  to  get  away  from 
officials  and  their  interruptions.  Cather- 
ine Boucher  came  in  and  sat  down  and 
said — 

“Joan,  dear,  I want  you  to  talk  to 
me.” 

“Indeed  I am  not  sorry  for  that,  but 
glad.  What  is  in  your  mind?” 

“This.  I scarcely  slept,  last  night,  for 
thinking  of  the  dangers  you  are  running. 
The  Paladin  told  me  how  you  made  the 
Duke  stand  out  of  the  way  when  the  can- 
non-balls were  flying  all  about,  and  so 
saved  his  life.” 

“Well,  that  was  right,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Right?  Yes;  but  you  staid  there 
yourself.  Why  will  you  do  like  that? 
It  seems  such  a wanton  risk.” 

“Oh,  no,  it  was  not  so.  I was  not  in 
any  danger.” 

“How  can  you  say  that,  Joan,  with 
those  deadly  things  flying  all  about  you?” 

Joan  laughed,  and  tried  to  turn  the 
subject,  but  Catherine  persisted.  She 
said — 

“It  was  horribly  dangerous,  and  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  stay  in  such  a 
place.  And  you  led  an  assault  again. 
Joan,  it  is  tempting  Providence.  I want 
you  to  make  me  a promise.  I want  you 
to  promise  me  that  you  will  let  others 
lead  the  assaults,  if  there  must  be  as- 
saults, and  that  you  will  take  better  care 
of  yourself  in  those  dreadful  battles. 
Will  you?” 

But  Joan  fought  away  from  the  prom- 
ise and  did  not  give  it.  Catherine  sat 
troubled  and  discontented  awhile,  then 
she  said — 

“Joan,  are  you  going  to  be  a soldier 
always?  These  wars  are  so  long  — so 
long.  They  last  for  ever  and  ever  and 
ever.” 

There  was  a glad  flash  in  Joan’s  eye 
as  she  cried— 

“This  campaign  will  do  all  the  really 
hard  work  that  is  in  front  of  it  in  the 
next  four  days.  The  rest  of  it  will  be 
gentler — oh,  far  less  bloody.  Yes,  in  four 
days  France  will  gather  another  trophy 
like  the  redemption  of  Orleans,  and  make 
her  second  long  step  toward  freedom !” 
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slip  out  of  the  place,  and  say  nothing  of 
what  had  happened.  I said  Joan  was 
asleep— asleep  and  dreaming.  Catherine 
whispered  hack,  and  said — 

“Oh,  I am  so  grateful  that  it  is  only  a 
dream ! It  sounded  like  prophecy.”  And 
she  was  gone. 

Like  prophecy ! I knew  it  was  proph- 
ecy ; and  I sat  down  crying,  as  knowing 
we  should  lose  her.  Soon  she  started, 
shivering  slightly,  and  came  to  herself, 
and  looked  around  and  saw  me  crying 
there,  and  jumped  out  of  her  chair  and 
ran  to  me  all  in  a whirl  of  sympathy  and 
compassion,  and  put  her  hand  on  my 
head,  and  said — 

4 ‘My  poor  boy!  What  is  it?  Lookup, 
and  tell  me.” 

I had  to  tell  her  a lie:  I grieved  to  do 
it.  but  there  was  no  other  way.  I picked 
up  an  old  letter  from  my  table,  written  by 
Heaven  knows  who,  about  some  matter 
Heaven  knows  what,  and  told  her  I had 
just  gotten  it  from  P&re  Fronte,  and  that 
in  it  it  said  the  children's  Fairy  Tree  had 
been  chopped  down  by  some  miscreant  or 
other,  and — 

I got  no  further.  She  snatched  the 
letter  from  my  hand  and  searched  it  up 
and  down  and  all  over,  turning  it  this 
wav  and  that,  and  sobbing  great  sobs,  and 
the  tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  and 
ejaculatingall  the  time,  “ Oh, cruel, cruel! 
how  could  any  be  so  heartless?  Ah,  poor 
Arbre  Fee  de  Bourlemont  gone— and  we 
children  loved  it  so!  Show  me  the  place 
where  it  says  it!” 

And  I,  still  lying,  showed  her  the  pre- 
tended fatal  words  on  the  pretended  fatal 
page,  and  she  gazed  at  them  through  her 
tears,  and  said  she  could  see,  herself,  that 
they  were  hateful,  ugly  words— they  “had 
the  very  look  of  it.” 

Then  we  heard  a strong  voice  down  the 
corridor  announcing — 

“His  Majesty's  messenger  — with  de- 
spatches for  her  Excellency  the  Command- 
er in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  France!” 

CHAPTER  vi. 

I knew  she  had  seen  the  vision  of  the 
Tree.  But  when  ? I could  not  know. 
Doubtless  before  she  had  lately  told  the 
King  to  use  her,  for  that  she  had  but  one 
year  left  to  work  in.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time,  but  the  conviction  came 
upon  me  now  that  at  that  time  she  had 
already  seen  the  Tree.  It  had  brought 
her  a welcome  message;  that  was  plain, 
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otherwise  she  could  not  have  been  so  joy- 
ous and  light-hearted  as  she  had  been 
these  latter  days.  The  death  - warning 
had  nothing  dismal  about  it  for  her;  no, 
it  was  remission  of  exile,  it  was  leave  to 
come  home. 

Yes,  she  had  seen  the  Tree.  No  one 
had  taken  the  prophecy  to  heart  which 
she  made  to  the  King;  and  for  a good 
reason,  no  doubt:  no  one  ivanted  to  take 
it  to  heart ; all  wanted  to  banish  it  away 
and  forget  it.  And  all  had  succeeded, 
and  would  go  on  to  the  end  placid  and 
comfortable.  All  but  me  alone.  I must 
carry  my  awful  secret  without  any  to  help 
me.  A heavy  load,  a bitter  burden;  and 
would  cost  me  a daily  heart-break.  She 
was  to  die;  and  so  soon.  I had  never 
dreamed  of  that.  How  could  I,  and  she 
so  strong  and  fresh  and  young, and  every 
day  earning  a new  right  to  a peaceful  and 
honored  old  age  ? For  at  that  time  I 
thought  old  age  valuable.  I do  not  know 
why,  but  I thought  so.  All  young  people 
think  it,  I believe,  they  being  ignorant  and 
full  of  superstitions.  She  had  seen  the 
Tree.  All  that  miserable  night  those  an- 
cient verses  went  floating  back  and  forth 
through  my  brain: 

“And  when  in  exile  wandYmg  we 
Shall  fainting  yearn  for  glimpse  of  thee, 

0 rise  upon  our  sight!” 

But  at  dawn  the  bugles  and  the  drums 
burst  through  the  dreamy  hush  of  the 
morning,  and  it  was  turn  out  all ! mount 
and  ride.  For  there  was  red  work  to  be 
done. 

We  marched  to  Meung  without  halt- 
ing. There  we  carried  the  bridge  by  as- 
sault, and  left  a force  to  hold  it,  the  rest 
of  the  army  marching  away  next  morn- 
ing toward  Beaugency,  where  the  lion 
Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French,  was  in 
command.  When  we  arrived  at  that 
place,  the  English  retired  into  the  castle 
and  we  sat  down  in  the  abandoned  town. 

Talbot  was  not  at  the  moment  present 
in  person,  for  he  had  gone  away  to  watch 
for  and  welcome  Fastolfe  and  his  re-en- 
forcement of  five  thousand  men. 

Joan  placed  her  batteries  and  bombard- 
ed the  castle  till  night.  Then  some  news 
came:  Richemont,  Constable  of  France, 
this  long  time  in  disgrace  with  the  King, 
largely  because  of  the  evil  machinations 
of  La  Tremouille  and  his  party,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a large  body  of  men  to 
offer  his  services  to  Joan— and  very  much 
she  needed  them,  now  that  Fastolfe  was 
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so  close  by.  Richemont  had  wanted  to 
join  us  before,  when  we  first  marched  on 
Orleans;  but  the  foolish  King,  slave  of 
those  paltry  advisers  of  his,  warned  him 
to  keep  his  distance  and  refused  all  recon- 
ciliation with  him. 

I go  into  these  details  because  they  are 
important.  Important  because  they  lead 
up  to  the  exhibition  of  a new  gift  in  Joan’s 
extraordinary  mental  make-up  — states- 
manship. It  is  a sufficiently  strange 
thing  to  find  that  great  quality  in  an  ig- 
norant country  girl  of  seventeen  and  a 
half,  but  she  had  it. 

Joan  was  for  receiving  Richemont  cor- 
dially, and  so  was  La  Hire  and  the  two 
young  Lavals  and  other  chiefs,  but  the 
Lieutenant-General,  D’Alengon,  strenu- 
ously and  stubbornly  opposed  it.  He 
said  he  had  absolute  orders  from  the 
King  to  deny  and  defy  Richemont,  and 
that  if  they  were  overridden  he  would 
leave  the  army.  This  would  have  been 
a heavy  disaster  indeed.  But  Joan  set 
herself  the  task  of  persuading  him  that 
the  salvation  of  France  took  precedence 
of  all  minor  things— even  the  commands 
of  a sceptred  ass;  and  she  accomplished 
it.  She  persuaded  him  to  disobey  the 
King  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  Count  Richemont  and 
welcome  him.  That  was  statesmanship; 
and  of  the  highest  and  soundest  sort. 
Whatever  thing  men  call  great,  look 
for  it  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and  there  you  will 
find  it. 

In  the  early  morning,  June  17tli,  the 
scouts  reported  the  approach  of  Talbot 
and  Fastolfe  with  Fastolfe’s  succoring 
force.  Then  the  drums  beat  to  arms; 
and  we  set  forth  to  meet  the  English, 
leaving  Richemont  and  his  troops  behind 
to  watch  the  castle  of  Beaugency  and 
keep  its  garrison  at  home.  By-and-by  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Fastolfe 
had  tried  to  convince  Talbot  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  retreat  and  not  risk  a battle 
with  Joan  at  this  time,  but  distribute  the 
new  levies  among  the  English  strong- 
holds of  the  Loire,  thus  securing  them 
against  capture  ; then  be  patient  and 
wait — wait  for  more  levies  from  Paris  ; 
let  Joan  exhaust  her  army  with  fruitless 
daily  skirmishing;  then  at  the  right  time 
fall  upon  her  in  resistless  mass  and  an- 
nihilate her.  He  was  a wise  old  experi- 
enced general,  was  Fastolfe.  But  that 
fierce  Talbot  would  hear  of  no  delay.  He 
was  in  a rage  over  the  punishment  which 


the  Maid  had  inflicted  upon  him  at  Or- 
leans and  since,  and  he  swore  by  God  and 
Saint  George  that  he  would  have  it  out 
with  her  if  he  had  to  fight  her  all  alone. 
So  Fastolfe  yielded,  though  he  said  they 
were  now  risking  the  loss  of  everything 
which  the  English  had  gained  by  so  many 
years’  work  and  so  many  hard  knocks. 

The  enemy  had  taken  up  a strong  posi- 
tion, and  were  waiting,  in  order  of  battle, 
with  their  archers  to  the  front  and  a stock- 
ade before  them. 

Night  was  coming  on.  A messenger 
came  from  the  English  with  a rude  de- 
fiance and  an  offer  of  battle.  But  Joan’s 
dignity  was  not  ruffled,  her  bearing  was 
not  discomposed.  She  said  to  the  herald — 

44  Go  back  and  say  it  is  too  late  to  meet 
to-night;  but  to-morrow,  please  God  and 
our  Lady,  we  will  come  to  close  quar- 
ters.” 

The  night  fell  dark  and  rainy.  It  was 
that  sort  of  light  steady  rain  which  falls 
so  softly  and  brings  to  one’s  spirit  such 
serenity  and  peace.  About  ten  o’clock 
D’Alefigon,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  La 
Hire,  Poton  de  Xaintrailles  and  two  or 
three  other  generals  came  to  our  head- 
quarters tent,  and  sat  down  to  discuss 
matters  with  Joan.  Some  thought  it  was 
a pity  that  Joan  had  declined  battle,  some 
thought  not.  Then  Poton  asked  her  why 
she  had  declined  it.  She  said — 

“There  was  more  than  one  reason. 
These  English  are  ours — they  cannot  get 
away  from  us.  Wherefore  there  is  no 
need  to  take  risks,  as  at  other  times.  The 
day  was  far  spent.  It  is  good  to  have 
much  time  and  the  fair  light  of  day  when 
one’s  force  is  in  a weakened  state — nine 
hundred  of  us  yonder  keeping  the  bridge 
of  Meung  under  the  Marshal  de  Rais,  fif- 
teen hundred  with  the  Constable  of  France 
keeping  the  bridge  and  watching  the  cas- 
tle of  Beaugency.” 

Dunois  said — 

“I  grieve  for  this  depletion,  Excel- 
lency, but  it  cannot  be  helped.  And  the 
case  will  be  the  same  the  morrow,  as  to 
that.” 

Joan  was  walking  up  and  down,  just 
then.  She  laughed  her  affectionate,  com- 
rady  laugh,  and  stopping  before  that  old 
war-tiger  she  put  her  small  hand  above 
his  head  and  touched  one  of  his  plumes, 
saying — 

44  Now  tell  me,  wise  man,  which  fea- 
ther is  it  that  I touch?” 

44  In  sooth,  Excellency,  that  I cannot.” 
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“Name  of  God , Bastard,  Bastard!  you 
cannot  tell  me  this  small  thing,  yet  are 
bold  to  name  a large  one — telling  us  what 
is  in  the  stomach  of  the  unborn  morrow: 
that  we  shall  not  have  those  men.  Now 
it  is  my  thought  that  they  will  be  with  us.” 

That  made  a stir.  All  wanted  to  know 
why  she  thought  that.  But  La  Hire  took 
the  word  and  said — 

“ Let  be.  If  she  thinks  it,  that  is  enough. 
It  will  happen.” 

Then  Poton  de  Xaintrailles  said — 

“There  were  other  reasons  for  declin- 
ing battle,  according  to  the  saying  of  your 
Excellency?” 

“Yes.  One  was  that  we  being  weak 
and  the  day  far  gone,  the  battle  might 
not  be  decisive.  When  it  is  fought  it 
must  be  decisive.  And  shall  be.” 

“ God  grant  it,  and  amen ! There  were 
still  other  reasons?” 

“One  other  — yes.”  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  said:  “This  was  not  the 
day.  To-morrow  is  the  day.  It  is  so 
written.” 

They  were  going  to  assail  her  with  eager 
questionings,  but  she  put  up  her  hand  and 
prevented  them.  Then  she  said — 

“It  will  be  the  most  noble  and  benefi- 
cent victory  that  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
France  at  any  time.  I pray  you  question 
me  not  as  to  whence  or  how  I know  this 
thing,  but  be  content  that  it  is  so.” 

There  was  pleasure  in  every  face,  and 
conviction  and  high  confidence.  A mur- 
mur of  conversation  broke  out,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a messenger  from  the  out- 
posts who  brought  news.  Namely,  that 
for  an  hour  there  had  been  stir  and  move- 
ment in  the  English  camp  of  a sort  un- 
usual at  such  a time  and  with  a resting 
army,  he  said.  Spies  had  been  sent  un- 
der cover  of  the  rain  and  darkness  to  in- 
quire into  it.  They  had  just  come  back 
and  reported  that  large  bodies  of  men  had 
been  dimly  made  out  who  were  slipping 
stealthily  away  in  the  direction  of  Meung. 

The  generals  were  very  much  surprised, 
as  any  might  tell  from  their  faces. 

“ It  is  a retreat,”  said  Joan. 

“ It  has  that  look,”  said  D’Alengon. 

“It  certainly  has,”  observed  the  Bas- 
tard and  La  Hire. 

“ It  was  not  to  be  expected,”  said  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  “ but  one  can  divine  the  pur- 
pose of  it.” 

“ Yes,”  responded  Joan.  “ Talbot  has 
reflected.  His  rash  brain  has  cooled.  He 
thinks  to  take  the  bridge  of  Meung  and 
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escape  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
knows  that  this  leaves  his  garrison  of 
Beaugency  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  to 
escape  our  hands  if  it  can;  but  there  is 
no  other  course  if  he  would  avoid  this 
battle,  and  that  he  also  knows.  But  he 
shall  not  get  the  bridge.  We  will  see  to 
that.” 

“Yes,”  said  D’Alengon,  “ we  must  fol- 
low him,  and  take  care  of  that  matter. 
What  of  Beaugency?” 

“ Leave  Beaugency  to  me,  gentle  Duke ; 

I will  have  it  in  two  hours,  and  at  no  cost 
of  blood.” 

“It  is  true,  Excellency.  You  will  but 
need  to  deliver  this  news  there  and  re- 
ceive the  surrender.” 

“Yes.  And  I will  be  with  you  at 
Meung  with  the  dawn,  fetching  the  Con- 
stable and  his  fifteen  hundred ; and  when 
Talbot  knows  that  Beaugency  has  fallen 
it  will  have  an  effect  upon  him.” 

“By  the  mass,  yes!”  cried  La  Hire. 

“ He  will  join  his  Meung  garrison  to  his 
army  and  break  for  Paris.  Then  we  shall 
have  our  bridge  force  with  us  again, 
along  with  our  Beaugency  watchers,  and 
be  stronger  for  our  great  day’s  work  by 
four -and -twenty  hundred  able  soldiers, 
as  was  here  promised  within  the  hour. 
Verily  this  Englishman  is  doing  our  er- 
rands for  us  and  saving  us  much  blood 
and  trouble.  Orders,  Excellency — give  us 
our  orders!” 

“They  are  simple.  Let  the  men  rest 
three  hours  longer.  At  one  o’clock  the 
advance-guard  will  march,  under  your 
command,  with  Poton  de  Xaintrailles  as 
second;  the  second  division  will  follow 
at  two  under  the  Lieutenant-General. 
Keep  well  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
see  to  it  that  you  avoid  an  engagement. 

I will  ride  under  guard  to  Beaugency  and 
make  so  quick  work  there  that  I and  the 
Constable  of  France  will  join  you  before 
dawn  with  his  men.” 

She  kept  her  word.  Her  guard  mount- 
ed and  we  rode  off  through  the  putter- 
ing rain,  taking  with  us  a captured  Eng- 
lish officer  to  confirm  Joan’s  news.  We 
soon  covered  the  journey  and  summoned 
the  castle.  Richard  Guetin, Talbot’s  lieu- 
tenant, being  convinced  that  he  and  his 
five  hundred  men  were  left  helpless,  con- 
ceded that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
hold  out.  He  could  not  expect  easy  terms, 
yet  Joan  granted  them  nevertheless.  His 
garrison  could  keep  their  horses  and 
arms,  and  carry  away  property  to  the 
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value  of  a silver  mark  per  man.  They 
could  go  whither  they  pleased,  but  must 
not  take  arms  against  France  again  uuder 
ten  days. 

Before  dawn  we  were  with  our  army 
again,  and  with  us  the  Constable  and 
nearly  all  his  men,  for  we  left  only  a 
small  garrison  in  Beaugency  castle.  We 
heard  the  dull  booming  of  cannon  to  the 
front,  and  knew  that  Talbot  was  begin- 
ning his  attack  on  the  bridge.  But  some 
time  before  it  was  yet  light  the  sound 
ceased  and  we  heard  it  no  more. 

Gu6tin  had  sent  a messenger  through 


our  lines  under  a safe-conduct  given  by 
Joan,  to  tell  Talbot  of  the  surrender.  Of 
course  this  poursui  vant  had  arrived  ahead 
of  us.  Talbot  had  held  it  wisdom  to  turn, 
now,  and  retreat  upon  Paris.  When  day- 
light came  he  had  disappeared;  and  with 
him  Lord  Scales  and  the  garrison  of 
Meung. 

What  a harvest  of  English  strongholds 
we  had  reaped  in  those  three  days! 
strongholds  which  had  defied  France 
with  quite  cool  confidence  and  plenty  of 
it  until  we  came. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  SHOEMAKER  OF  FOUGERES. 

BY  KATHARINE  8.  MACQUOID. 


MONS.  GARNIER  was  bored.  The 
state  of  mind  had  been  chronic  with 
him  for  two  months  past,  ever  since  he 
had  been  told  by  his  doctor  that  for  at 
least  a year  he  must  give  up  any  kind  of 
brain-work. 

The  advice  of  the  Tours  doctor  being 
confirmed  by  the  celebrated  physician  to 
consult  whom  Monsieur  Gamier  had  visit- 
ed Paris,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit,  and  to  seek  out  some  peaceful 
means  of  distraction.  Monsieur  Gamier 
was  a distinguished  judge;  he  had  also 
been  the  chief  advocate  of  Tours;  he  was 
now  absolutely  forbidden  to  look  at  a law 
paper.  It  was  summer-time,  so  he  was 
advised  not  to  go  to  Italy,  and  for  the 
present  he  decided  to  travel  in  France. 
He  began  his  wanderings  by  visiting  some 
of  the  great  French  cathedrals. 

By  natural  taste  Monsieur  Gamier  was 
an  archaeologist,  but  he  soon  found  that 
little  mental  refreshment  was  to  be  glean- 
ed by  gazing  at  old  gray  stones.  It  one 
day  occurred  to  him  that  what  he  want- 
ed was  a fresh  sensation,  some  place  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  though  where 
to  find  this  without  a long  and  fatiguing 
journey  puzzled  him. 

He  looked  at  the  map  of  Europe  in  the 
hall  of  liis  hotel;  he  had  staid  in  Rouen 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  antiquities  that 
had  wearied  his  tired  brain. 

44 1 will  not  leave  France.”  As  he  said 
the  words,  his  eyes  fell  on  that  queer  little 
corner  of  land  which  looks  like  a bit  of 
ragged  fringe,  so  many  tongues  does  it 
project  into  the  Atlantic. 


“Why  not  go  to  Brittany?”  he  asked 
himself.  “In  Paris  they  call  it 4 le  der- 
nier trou  du  monde,’  and  for  that  very 
reason,  because  it  is  abhorred  by  Pari- 
sians, it  must  be  refreshingly  unsophisti- 
cated.” 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Monsieur  Gar- 
nier  had  come  to  Fougferes,  a frontier  and 
therefore  a French-speaking  town,  but  for 
all  that  Breton.  Monsieur  Gamier  had 
expected  to  find  roughness  and  picturesque 
disorder ; he  was  surprised  at  the  common- 
place comfort  of  the  hotel — which,  it  must 
be  owned,  stood  in  the  upper  aud  more 
modern  part  of  Fougeres.  He  sighed, 
and  felt  bored. 

“ It  is  as  sophisticated  as  any  other  part 
of  France,”  he  thought,  when,  after  his 
early  cup  of  coffee,  he  strolled  down  a 
steep  descent,  getting  views  of  a grand 
old  castle  far  below,  with  numerous  ru- 
ined towel’s. 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  steep  val- 
ley, and  felt  a sudden  sensation  of  delight. 
There  was  a scene  of  busy  and  picturesque 
industry  round  and  about  the  little  river, 
which  worked  hard  to  pay  its  passage 
through  the  smiling  green  valley  dotted 
with  ancient  gabled  houses,  grayly  nest- 
ling among  their  apple  orchards.  The 
river  seemed  to  murmur  loudly  at  finding 
itself  dammed  up,  here  to  do  the  work  of 
a fulling-mill  with  a ponderous  wheel, 
and  over  there  penned  into  a washing- 
place,  where  under  a quaint  penthouse 
shelter  at  least  a dozen  merry,  light-heart- 
ed laundresses  washed  and  soaped  and 
beat  and  rinsed,  and,  above  all,  gossiped, 
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screened  from  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
promised  to  become  too  fierce  by  mid-day 
for  comfort.  From  the  red  cliffs  rising 
behind  the  gray  houses  and  their  orchards 
came  the  dull  resounding  pick  strokes  of 
quarryinen. 

Monsieur  Gamier  quickened  his  pace, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  a little  street 
of  detached  old  houses.  He  noticed  at 
least  one  bird-cage  outside  each  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  in  some  cases  he  saw  four  and 
five.  Except  for  the  singing-birds,  which 
kept  up  a perpetual  concert,  the  place 
struck  him  as  being  singularly  silent, 
coining  as  he  did  from  the  murmur  of  the 
river,  with  its  whirring  water-wheel,  and 
the  buzz  of  chatter  and  merry  laughter  of 
the  washer-women.  He  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles and  looked  about  him.  He  saw  at 
most  of  the  windows  a man  or  a woman, 
and  sometimes  both  together,  seated  at 
work,  with  bent  heads  and  grave  sad 
faces ; then  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
that  the  chief  industry  of  Fougdres  was 
the  manufacture  of  felt  boots  and  shoes; 
but  he  had  expected  to  find  this  work  car- 
ried on  in  a factory,  not  by  workers  in 
their  own  homes. 

He  became  still  more  interested,  and  he 
looked  about  for  some  one  of  whom  he 
could  ask  questions.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
customed to  the  observing  curiosity  of  his 
own  countrymen  that  it  seemed  to  him 
strange,  when  he  passed  a window  beside 
which  a gray-headed  couple  sat  bending 
over  their  stitching,  that  neither  man  nor 
wife  looked  up  on  hearing  his  footsteps. 
In  the  cottage  opposite,  a woman  sat  half 
hidden  by  the  folds  of  a red  stuff  curtain; 
she  looked  up,  gave  him  a rapid  glance, 
and  then  bent  her  eyes  again  on  the  black 
stuff  on  her  table. 

Monsieur  Gamier  at  once  crossed  the 
road,  and  went  up  to  the  woman’s  window. 
“ Good-morning,  madame his  observing 
eyes  were  noting  the  traces  of  better  days 
in  the  large  dark  room,  only  lighted  by 
the  one  small  window  at  which  the  work- 
er sat.  A mahogany  bedstead  with  carved 
foot-board  stood  in  one  comer,  and  oppo- 
site was  an  old  cabinet  with  bits  of  Rouen 
faience  and  Sevres  china ; on  the  chimney- 
piece  was  a Louis  Quinze  clock  and  candle- 
sticks, and  near  it  a quaint  armoire  with 
remarkable  mounts.  Monsieur  Gamier 
felt  inclined  to  make  a bid  for  that  ar- 
moire. 

The  worker  had  looked  up  at  him,  and 
she  bent  her  head  in  answer  to  his  greet- 
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ing;  she  had  a long  thoughtful  face,  with 
dark  heavy-lidded  eyes;  she  looked  pale 
and  tired,  and  she  did  not  wear  a cap  on 
her  rough  gray  hair.  She  could  never 
have  been  beautiful,  but  her  face  arrested 
attention;  there  was  in  it  so  strange  a 
mingling  of  pathos  and  singular  alert- 
ness. She  gave  him  a sad  smile  as  she 
said: 

“ Good-morning,  monsieur ! Monsieur 
is  probably  a stranger  here;  we  seldom 
see  a stranger  in  Foug6res.” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  “I  am  a stranger, 
and  I wonder  at  seeing  so  industrious  a 
community,  and  also  at  the  multitude  of 
singing-birds.” 

She  smiled;  his  remark  amused  her. 

“ One  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  oth- 
er, monsieur.  We  have  to  work  so  hard 
that  on  week-days  we  have  no  time  to  go 
out  to  the  woods,  as  the  little  ones  do,  so 
we  keep  our  birds  beside  us,  monsieur 
sees.” 

“ Why  do  you  work  so  hard?  Do  your 
employers  pay  you  so  badly?” 

u Pardon  me,  monsieur,  I do  not  com- 
plain ; it  is  because  of  the  machines,  which 
work  so  much  more  quickly  than  we  can ; 
there  used  not  to  be  machines,  and  then 
we  earned  double.  I can  only  finish  two 
of  these,”  she  touched  her  work,  “in  a 
day,  and  to  do  that  I must  work  without 
stopping  till  seven,  for  the  days  have  al- 
ready begun  to  shorten.” 

She  gave  quite  a pathetic  sigh. 

“ You  surely  do  not  finish  two  boots  in 
one  day?” 

“Pardon  me,  monsieur,  that  would  be 
only  possible  to  a machine,  and  one  ma- 
chine could  not  do  all  the  different  parts 
of  one  boot.  It  is  this  way,  monsieur, 
that  we  do  our  work:  my  neighbor  over 
there,”  she  nodded  towards  the  gray- 
haired couple — “monsieur  will  permit  me 
to  continue  to  sew — my  neighbor  there 
has  the  tops,  like  this  one,  sent  to  him 
when  they  are  ready  to  fasten  to  the 
soles;  when  they  are  fastened,  his  wife 
paints  the  middle  of  the  sole  black.  This 
top,”  she  held  it  out  a moment  for  his  in- 
spection, “is  sent  to  me  tacked  roughly 
together,  and  I finish  it  so.”  She  pointed 
to  a complete  boot-top  on  the  table. 

“And  for  two  of  these  you  are  paid — ?” 

“ One  franc  a day,  monsieur.” 

She  looked  as  if  she  was  proud  of  earn- 
ing so  large  a sum. 

“ And  that  is  how  you  live?”  said  Mon- 
sieur Gamier. 
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“Pardon  me,  monsieur;  I should  not 
need  to  work  so  hard  if  it  were  only  to 
live.  No,  monsieur,  I work  for  some- 
thing  else.”  She  gave  him  a scrutinizing 
look,  and  seemingly  satisfied  with  what 
she  saw,  “ I work,”  she  went  on,  “ for  the 
sake  of  my  son,  monsieur,  my  Marcel, 
who  is  in  Algeria.” 

“Is  your  son  a soldier?”  Monsieur 
Gamier  asked. 

A faint  tinge  of  color  spread  over  the 
woman’s  pale  face,  and  her  long  dark 
eyes  glowed. 

“Yes,  monsieur,  Marcel  is  corporal  in 
the  74th  of  the  line;  he  was  wounded  in 
a skirmish  in  spring-time,  and  lie  is  too 
weak  to  come  to  me;  so  monsieur  sees — ” 
She  hesitated,  and  looked  up  at  Monsieur 
Gamier. 

“ You  are,  then,  saving  money  to  go  to 
him — is  that  so?”  he  said,  kindly. 

She  smiled.  “Monsieur  has  guessed 
it,  and  if  he  will  excuse  me  I will  go  on 
stitching.” 

A tread  of  heavy  footsteps  came  hurry- 
ing down  the  street,  and  the  blue-f rocked 
postman,  with  his  brass -bound  cap  and 
his  greasy  leather  wallet,  was  soon  across 
the  road  and  at  the  open  window. 

4 ‘ Good-day,  Marie- J ean  ne.  A letter  for 
you.”  He  put  a letter  on  the  window- 
ledge  as  he  passed  on. 

A flush  rose  on  the  woman’s  pale  face; 
she  looked  timidly  at  the  letter,  but  she 
did  not  touch  it. 

“Stay,  Mathieu,”  she  called  after  the 
postman;  “how  is  Yvonne?  Did  you 
give  her  the  herb  drink  I told  you  about?” 

The  postman  shook  his  head,  and  his 
chin  sank  on  his  chest  as  he  mounted  the 
street. 

“ It  is  sad,”  the  woman  said,  while  she 
went  on  stitching.  “The  poor  man’s 
wife  is  sorely  ill,  and  she  will  die,  just 
because  she  has  no  one  to  be  with  her  to 
make  her  a cup  of  broth  or  a tisane. 
She  lives  two  kilometres  away  from  Fou- 
geres,  and  monsieur  knows  that  is  a great 
distance.” 

Monsieur  looked  amused.  “You  think 
two  kilometres  a great  distance,  and  yet 
you  propose  to  travel  to  Algeria  1”  he 
said. 

“Eh,  then,  will  monsieur  please  excuse 
me,  but  that  is  different,  is  it  not?  I shall 
not  have  to  go  on  my  feet  in  this  jour- 
ney. I could  not,  for  I am  lame.  There 
will  be  first  the  railway,  and  then  the 
steamboat,  and  then  I shall  be  there.” 


Monsieur  Gamier  was  perplexed;  but 
Marie* Jeaune  looked  so  bright  and  full  of 
hope  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself 
to  disturb  her  confidence. 

“I  am  afraid  the  journey  may  not  be 
quite  so  easy  as  you  think,”  he  said.  “ Do 
you  know  exactly  where  to  find  your 
son?” 

She  gave  him  a bright  trustful  smile. 
“ I shall  know,  monsieur,  by  the  time  I 
am  able  to  start.”  She  gave  him  a little 
affirmative  nod.  “ Monsieur  le  Cure  has 
written  for  me  a letter  to  Marcel,  and 
when  the  answer  comes  I shall  know 
exactly  where  I am  to  go  and  what  I 
have  to  do.  I grieved  to  give  the  good 
father  this  trouble,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  Algeria  was  quite  a big  place, 
and  that  I might  lose  my  way  when  I 
got  there.” 

“He  was  right.”  Monsieur  Gamier 
glanced  at  the  letter,  which  still  lay  where 
the  postman  had  placed  it,  and  he  saw 
Algeria  on  the  post-mark.  He  saw  that 
the  woman’s  eyes  had  followed  his,  and 
that  she  was  looking  questioningly  at 
him.  “Will  you  not  read  your  letter, 
my  friend?” 

“I  thank  you,  monsieur,  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do  that;  I must  wait  till 
my  friend  Jules  Bosson  leaves  work;  he 
will  surely  come  over  to  me,  for  he  must 
have  seen  the  postman  stop  at  my  win- 
dow. Yes,  monsieur,  he  will  surely  come 
and  read  my  letter  to  me.” 

While  she  spoke  her  eyes  glowed,  till 
they  seemed  to  burn  with  suppressed  im- 
patience. 

“ The  letter  is  from  Algeria,”  Monsieur 
Garnier  said.  His  orderly  ideas  were  dis- 
turbed by  this  unnecessary  delay.  “ This 
is  possibly  the  letter  you  said  you  were 
expecting.” 

“Pardon  me,  monsieur,  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  the  answer;  I fear — ” 
She  checked  herself  with  an  effort,  as 
though  she  thought  it  wrong  to  utter  her 
anxiety;  but  he  saw  that  her  hands  left 
her  work,  and  that  the  thin  dark  fingers 
were  twisting  nervously  together. 

“Will  you  trust  me  to  read  your  letter 
to  you,  madame?”  he  said,  kindly.  He 
was  secretly  amused  at  his  own  good-na- 
ture. 

“Eh,  then,  monsieur” — she  gave  him 
a grateful  glance — “but  it  is  not  possible 
that  I could  venture  to  trouble  monsieur 
with  my  poor  affairs.  I thank  monsieur 
over  and  over  again  ; but  if  I have  a little 
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patience,  instead  of  letting  myself  be  silly, 
Bosson  will  come  over  when  he  has  fin- 
ished work;  he  does  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted, monsieur.” 

“I  should  think  it  a pleasure  if  you 
will  allow  me,  madame.”  He  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  letter,  and  he  saw  the 
spring  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  “ I think  you 
ought  not  to  delay;  there  may  be  news 
in  this  letter  which  should  reach  you  at 
once.  If  you  will  open  it  I will  read.” 

She  opened  the  envelope  slowly  and 
cautiously,  and  then,  as  she  flattened  out 
the  letter,  she  gave  a little  happy  cry. 

“ It  is  all  right,  monsieur.  It  must  be; 
it  is  the  writing  of  my  boy;  I know  the 
look  of  it.”  She  kissed  the  letter,  and 
then  looked  sheepish  as  she  handed  it  to 
Monsieur  Gamier.  “At  your  service, 
monsieur.”  She  leaned  back  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  folded  her  thin  brown 
hands. 

The  writing  was  clear  and  bold  like 
that  of  a school-boy;  at  the  top  were  the 
words: 

“Good  news!  Good  news!  Good  news!” 

These  lines  came  below : 

“I  am  cured,  dearest  little  mother;  I 
am  very  happy,  and  on  my  way  home ; I 
shall  reach  you  nearly  as  soon  as  my  let- 
ter does.  Marcel  Dupuis.” 


A smothered  “Ah!” 

Monsieur  Gamier  turned  to  look  at  his 
companion.  She  lay  leaning  back  in  her 
chair — pale,  and  her  eyes  closed ; he  fan- 
cied she  had  lost  consciousness. 

“ Bah!  joy  does  not  kill.”  But  he  hes- 
itated what  to  do;  he  did  not  know  how 
to  treat  a fainting  woman,  and  yet  he 
could  not  leave  the  poor  creature  to  re- 
cover by  herself.  He  looked  across  the 
broad  road;  Jules  Bosson  and  his  wife 
were  still  absorbed  in  their  work,  and  un- 
conscious of  what  had  happened  to  their 
friend. 

Monsieur  Gamier  heard  footsteps  from 
the  direction  the  postman  had  taken — a 
yellow  road  curving  upward  on  the  left 
below  the  line  of  massive  curtain  wall 
that  connected  the  old  towers  of  the 
chateau. 

A slim  young  woman  wascomingdown 
this  road;  her  head,  covered  with  a gay 
silk  handkerchief,  was  bent  forward,  she 
wore  a pale  blue  skirt,  and  round  her 
^^ieck  hung  a long  string  of  red  beads. 
^RBhe  raised  her  head  when  she  reached  the 
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bottom  of  the  descent,  and  Monsieur  Gar- 
nier  saw  that  she  had  a pretty  oval  face 
and  sweet  dark  eyes;  he  thought  she  gave 
a frightened  look  round  her,  and  he  went 
towards  her  smiling,  for  her  appearance 
was  a welcome  relief  to  his  perplexity. 

“ I want  your  help,  if  you  please,  made- 
moiselle.” He  raised  his  hat.  “A  wo- 
man has  fainted  in  that  cottage,  and  she 
lives  alone.” 

The  girl  looked  on,  following  his 
glance,  and  he  thought  she  seemed  con- 
fused. 

“ I beg  monsieur’s  pardon,”  in  a sort  of 
patois,  “but  does  he  mean  that  house, 
and  does  he  speak  of  Madame  Dupuis?” 

The  girl  seemed  to  shiver  with  fear  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  color  deepened  on  her 
pretty  sunburnt  face. 

“Yes,”  he  answered;  “her  name  is 
Dupuis;  look  at  her,  she  greatly  needs 
your  help.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  window, 
and  looking  in,  the  girl  saw  the  pale 
stricken  figure  lying  back  in  her  chair. 
She  hurried  forward,  and  Monsieur  Gar- 
nier  marvelled  at  her  rapidity.  She  seem- 
ed to  know  by  instinct  where  to  find  a 
jug  and  water;  she  flicked  this  on  Marie- 
Jeanne’s  face. 

The  woman  shuddered  at  the  touch  of 
cold  water,  and  then  opened  her  eyes. 

When  those  sad  dark  eyes  rested  on  the 
girl,  she  drew  back,  and  stood  cowering 
in  a corner  of  the  dark  room.  There 
was  such  real  terror  in  her  sweet  young 
face  that  Monsieur  Gamier,  who  stood 
partly  hidden  outside  the  curtained  win- 
dow, felt  that  he  was  assisting  at  the  un- 
folding of  some  tragedy.  What  could 
there  be  in  common,  he  asked  himself, 
between  the  shoemaker  and  this  young 
stranger,  whose  costume  told  that  she 
came  from  the  South? 

Madame  Dupuis  stared  hard  at  the  cow- 
ering figure. 

“ What  brings  you  here?”  she  asked,  in 
a hard,  suspicious  tone.  “ Where  do  you 
come  from?” 

The  girl  seemed  to  recollect  herself; 
she  came  forward  and  knelt  beside  the 
woman. 

“I  am  from  the  South,  madame,  but 
I come  now  from  Algeria.”  She  had 
spoken  with  hesitation ; now  she  went  on 
rapidly:  “Your  son  Marcel  has  sent  me 
to  you — mother.” 

There  was  silence.  Monsieur  Gamier 
saw  from  his  post  of  observation  that  the 
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woman’s  cheeks  flamed  with  a sudden 
glow,  and  then  as  quickly  paled.  The 
girl  could  not  see  this— her  head  was  bent; 
she  only  heard  the  stern  question, 

“Are  you  my  son’s  wife?” 

The  intruder  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  while  a faint  “Yes”  came  from 
her  lips. 

“How  long  have  you  known  him?” 

Gamier  thought  the  mother’s  voice  was 
cruelly  hard. 

The  girl  had  recovered  courage  ; her 
voice  was  firm  as  she  began  to  speak: 

“I  have  known  him,  madame,  since  the 
night  of  the  battle,  when  he  was  shot.  The 
seekers  did  not  find  Marcel  when  they 
carried  away  the  others;  but  I was  there, 
madame,  and  I found  him  in  the  ditch. 
I had  gone  to  the  field  with  my  cousin  to 
look  for  her  son,  and  I heard  a groan. 
Then  I looked  about,  till  I saw  a soldier 
lying  as  if  he  were  dead.  I went  and  got 
water,  and  after  a bit  he  opened  his  eyes. 
And  then  I heard  a horse-tread  passing 
by.  It  was  an  officer  and  some  soldiers, 
and  they  were  looking  for  Marcel,  but 
they  went  by  us  in  the  gloom.  I cried 
out  very  loud,  and  they  came  back,  and 
they  lifted  him  and  took  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. My  cousin  knew  the  doctor,  ma- 
dame, and  when  I begged  for  it,  they  let 
me  in  to  help  nurse  him,  for  they  wanted 
help.  Then,  madame,  then — ” Her  eyes 
were  full  of  happy  tears,  and  she  looked 
beseechingly  at  Madame  Dupuis.  “Mon 
Dieu  1 you  are  Marcel’s  mother;  you  know 
one  cannot  help  loving  him  l” 

MarieJeanne  looked  hard  at  her. 

“ Marcel  should  have  told  me.  I had  a 
right  to  know.”  But  her  voice  had  lost 
some  of  its  harshness. 

The  girl  took  the  thin  brown  hand  be- 
tween hers  and  pressed  it. 

“ Mother,  our  marriage  had  to  be  secret. 
Even  now  Marcel  dares  not  openly  claim 
me  till  he  gets  his  discharge,  so  he  could 
not  travel  with  me  as  my  husband,  or 
bring  me  to  you.  He  is  on  his  way;  he 
will  soon  be  here.  Won’t  you  forgive 
us?  Won’t  you  let  me  stay  with  you  and 
be  your  daughter?”  She  said  this  timid- 
ly, yet  so  lovingly  that  Monsieur  Gar- 
nier  abruptly  turned  away  and  blew  his 
nose. 

Madame  Dupuis  had  drawn  her  hand 
from  the  girl’s  clasping  fingers;  she  was 
still  dazed  with  the  suddenness  with  which 
all  this  had  come  upon  her.  She  felt  bit- 
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ter,  too,  against  her  darling  son— the  son 
who  had  never  since  his  birth  been  want- 
ing in  devoted  love  to  his  mother.  It  was 
true  that  Marcel  was  past  the  age  at  which 
a parent’s  consent  was  legally  necessary 
to  his  marriage;  but,  for  all  that,  she  sat 
counting  up  the  weeks  during  which  she 
had  been  straining  her  utmost  powers  to 
get  through  the  daily  task  she  had  set 
herself,  so  that  she  might  earn  sufficient 
to  take  that  journey  to  join  her  boy; 
and  meantime  he  had  forgotten  her;  he 
had  been  completely  taken  up  with  this 
stranger,  and  had  made  her  his  wife! 
Then  in  a flash  came  the  memory  of  the 
fight  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  many 
French  soldiers;  and  when  no  news  had 
come  of  Marcel,  she  had  given  him  up  for 
dead,  and  her  sorrow  had  been  more  than 
she  could  bear.  Then,  all  at  once,  this 
sorrow  had  been  changed  to  joy  by  the 
doctor’s  letter,  telling  her  that  her  son 
was  doing  well,  though  he  was  among  the 
wounded. 

A slight  movement  disturbed  her,  and 
she  looked  round.  The  girl  had  risen, 
and  with  bent  head  was  moving  towards 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  Strong  resent- 
ment against  herself  came  to  Madame 
Dupuis.  But  for  this  girl,  in  whom  she 
took  so  little  interest  that  she  had  not 
even  asked  her  name,  Marcel  might  have 
died  before  help  reached  him,  and  she  had 
not  even  thanked  her!  She  rose  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

“ Tell  me  your  name,  my  child.” 

The  girl  turned;  she  looked  mortified 
and  shy. 

“ I am  called  Aline,  madame.” 

Marie  - Jeanne  went  to  her,  put  her 
arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
“Aline,  you  are  ray  child,  my  own  dear 
daughter,”  the  self-contained  Breton  wo- 
man said;  but  the  girl  broke  down  in  a 
passion  of  tears,  and  sobbed  out  her 
thankfulness  on  her  mother-in-law’s 
shoulder. 

“Hush,  child!”  Marie -Jeanne  said. 
“You  have  earned  your  place:  if  I gave 
birth  to  Marcel,  you  have  given  him  life.” 
Then,  in  a cheerful  tone,  “Now  we  must 
both  set  to  work,  so  as  to  buy  Marcel’s 
discharge.” 

Monsieur  Gamier  turned  away.  He 
had  not  felt  so  much  interested  since  the 
beginning  of  his  illness;  he  began  to 
think  he  too  might  help  in  purchasing 
the  release  of  Marcel. 
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I.  better  civilization?  The  nations  of  the 


REFERENCE  has  been  made  in  these 
pages  to  the  check  interposed  by  Ja- 
pan to  the  carrying  of  Christmas  round 
the  world.  The  rise  of  Japan  into  the 
rank  of  powerful  civilized  nations,  per- 
haps to  be  followed  in  a quarter  of  a 
century  by  the  advent  of  China,  certainly 
introduces  another  element  into  what  we 
have  been  calling  Christian  civilization. 
It  is  possible  that  these  Orientals  might 
accept  the  ceremonies  and  tl^p  symbols 
that  were  borrowed  and  adapted  from 
paganism,  Roman  and  German,  and  enter 
with  some  zest  into  the  holiday  by  which 
we  mark  the  end  of  the  natural  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  year.  But  it 
would  not  be  any  more  Christmas.  No 
doubt  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  could 
be  brought  to  load  down  the  mails  with 
seasonable  cards  and  to  exchange  “pres- 
ents,” and  even  extend  the  Oriental  no- 
tion of  backsheesh;  but  the  central  idea 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  express  by  our  holi- 
day of  charity  and  good  - will,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  taken  in  by  them. 
And  this  disturbance  to  the  spread  of  our 
Occidental  civilization  makes  the  Christ- 
mas of  1895  different  from  any  that  has 
preceded  it  since  the  Reformation,  aud, 
indeed,  since  the  English  and  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  Dutch  captains  and 
sea-rovers  started  out  to  subdue  outlying 
nations,  and  bring  them  into  subjection 
to  the  conquering  cross  and  the  habits  of 
trade.  They  thought  they  had  a mission 
to  force  their  ideas  upon  the  poor  souls 
of  the  earth  and  make  them  happy — law- 
fully if  might  be,  but  unlawfully  if  it 
must  be;  and  for  centuries,  say  at  least 
since  the  ravaging  Turk  was  turned  back 
at  Vienna,  they  have  had  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  their  mission.  But  here 
now  are  coming  other  nations,  also  with 
big  gunS  and  armored  ships,  more  civil- 
ized than  the  Turks,  and  by  millions  more 
numerous,  who  are  proposing  to  take  a 
strong  hand  in  the  game,  and  with  ideas 
of  life  as  different  from  ours  as  ours  are 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  old  contest  is  to  be  renewed.  Is  it 
to  be  carried  on  by  force  of  arms?  Are 
the  heaviest  guns  to  decide  which  is  the 
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so-called  Christian  world  are  still  arming 
themselves — building  stouter  and  swifter 
ships  of  war,  and  inventing  new  missiles 
and  machines  of  destruction  to  be  used 
to  harry  and  pauperize  each  other,  and 
to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  bits  of 
earth  still  unappropriated  by  the  civil- 
ized. This  is  the  report  on  the  latest 
Christmas  day.  Will  the  Christian  civ- 
ilization still  go  on  in  this  way,  the  way 
of  Cortez  and  Drake,  or  will  it  turn  its 
united  guns  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Occidental  Christian  idea,  or,  better  still, 
will  it  have  a little  faith  in  itself,  and  ex- 
pect by  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of 
good-will  to  win  the  world  to  the  better 
way?  These  are,  no  doubt,  idle  specula- 
tions— were  always  idle  in  this  fighting 
world — and  especially  profitless  now  in 
this  period  of  the  rise  and  consolidation 
of  nationalities.  Only  it  is  perhaps  not 
idle,  upon  the  day  of  the  advent  upon  the 
field  of  contest  of  two  such  capable  na- 
tions as  Japan  and  China,  to  take  a little 
thought  upon  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, and  to  reflect  whether  the  sun  of 
charity  is  not  stronger  to  win  the  world 
to  concord  than  the  hurricane  of  war. 
The  things  which  non-Christian  nations 
are  most  likely  to  imitate  are  our  vices 
and  our  violences.  The  Japanese  may 
well  say  that  we  should  never  have  re- 
spected their  gentle  civilization  if  they 
had  not  borrowed  from  us  the  most  un- 
lovely features  of  ours.  Now,  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  fighting  Christian  world, 
both  China  and  Japan  are  preparing  to 
push  their  own  civilization  to  the  front; 
and  so  our  Christmas,  which  felt  itself 
pretty  well  established  on  the  earth,  is  to 
enter  from  this  year  upon  a new  series  of 
struggles  for  the  honor  of  its  banner  and 
the  spirit  it  professes. 

II. 

The  pessimists  have  so  long  had  it  their 
own  way,  and  have  been  able  to  justify 
their  lamentations  so  well  by  pointing  to 
the  divorce  courts  and  the  scandal  of 
modern  fiction,  that  the  easily  led  world 
was  beginning  to  believe  not  only  that 
marriage  is  a failure,  but  that  the  whole 
social  state  is  deliquescept.  It  has  oc- 
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curred  to  some  one  to  challenge  this  con- 
clusion by  an  appeal  to  the  sound  part  of 
society,  and  get  the  testimony  of  wives 
on  this  subject.  The  result,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  an  English  periodi- 
cal, promises  to  be  overwhelming  in  fa- 
vor of  happy  marriages.  We  know  that 
the  great  mass  of  society  is  always  sound, 
or  it  could  not  hold  together.  It  is  the 
exceptionally  discontented  who  are  often- 
est  heard,  and  it  is  the  exceptionally  un- 
fortunate or  vicious  who  attract  most 
attention.  The  complaints  of  the  one  and 
the  visible  and  flaunted  misery  of  the 
other  furnish  us  a sufficient  spectacle  of 
a world  gone  wrong,  and  sufficient  illus- 
trations for  those  who  adopt  depressing 
theories,  and  apparently  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  pretty  nearly  universal  unhappi- 
ness. The  wise  know,  indeed,  that  no  one 
is  happy  at  all  times,  and  that  no  one  es- 
capes suffering,  and  that  the  experiment 
of  two  lives  lived  as  one,  though  of  na- 
ture’s own  devising,  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. Yet  in  the  great  mass  it  is  rea- 
sonably successful,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
condition  better  for  humanity  than  any 
other  that  has  been  tried.  Writers  are  apt 
to  judge  both  the  morals  and  the  content- 
ment of  men  by  the  congested  cities,  just 
as  our  travellers  used  to  represent  the 
empires  of  China  and  Japan  as  utterly 
immoral  from  their  experience  of  the  sea- 
board cities.  But  even  in  the  cities  it  is 
a fractional  view  of  life  upon  which  the 
pessimists  base  their  theories  of  the  mis- 
ery of  life  and  the  misfortune  of  marriage. 
The  fairly  contented  and  the  reasonably 
happy  are  silent : the  mass  of  domestic  life 
is  unreported.  And  this  is  why  the  mod- 
ern newspaper,  which  reports  day  by  day 
the  accidents  and  the  unusual  in  life  as 
news,  is  such  an  untrue  reporter  of  the 
actual  state  of  society,  and  will  be  such  a 
poor  guide  to  the  historian  who  refers 
to  it  alone  for  his  estimate  of  the  social 
life  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  more  misleading  than  the 
satires  of  Juvenal.  But  when  we  go  out 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns  into  the 
country  and  among  the  small  villages, 
either  in  England  or  America,  where 
there  is  less  rivalry  in  ostentation,  and 
less  strife  for  luxury,  and  less  congestion 
of  ill  living  and  poverty,  the  civilization 
of  these  latter  days  makes  a very  good 
show.  Considering  the  actual  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  the  natural  hardships 
of  any  state  of  development,  growth,  and 


decay,  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how 
happy  and  cheerful  the  world  is,  how 
much  kindness  there  is,  and  helpfulness 
and  contentment.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  life  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  conjugal  and  family 
relations  are  makeshifts,  or  in  a moribund 
state.  I lately  made  a little  tour  in  the 
west  and  south  of  England,  as  a mere 
spectator  of  the  ordinary  popular  life.  I 
doubt  if  there  have  ever  been  in  the  world 
communities  happier,  better  ordered  and 
cared  for,  than  there.  I will  not  say  there 
are  not  too  many  public-houses ; that  there 
is  a great  chance  for  youthful  ambition 
or  change  of  condition;  and  I could  no 
doubt  hav^  brought  away  stories  of  indi- 
vidual discontent  and  misery  enough  to 
make  a disagreeable  volume.  But  I am 
sure  that  life  in  the  main  there  is  whole- 
some and  prosperous,  or  at  least  enjoy- 
able, and  as  free  as  humanity  can  be,  in 
our  present  state  of  ignorance,  from  great 
evils.  I did  not  see  Sir  Richard  Gran- 
ville at  Stow,  nor  did  I meet  Charles 
Kingsley  at  Bideford  or  Clovelly  Court, 
but  I am  sure  that  there  remains  in  this 
region  a majority  of  people  who  think 
as  they  did  about  religion  and  honor 
and  the  domestic  virtues;  that  there  are 
enough,  at  any  rate,  of  such  to  keep  up 
the  old  English  traditions  of  sturdy  man- 
hood and  pure  womanhood. 

^As  to  the  testimony  of  happy  mar- 
riages, I should  like  to  see  a plebiscite  of 
wives  generally.,  [if  women  wish  to  vote, 
here  is  something  on  which  they  could 
vote  understand ingly,  which  is  much 
more  than  men  usually  do  when  they 
vote^Iand  the  verdict  we  would  get  would 
help  to  quiet,  I am  sure,  the  infinite  babble 
about  unhappiness  in  marriage,  or  we 
should  have  statistics  as  to  the  facts  upon 
which  to  base  an  agitation  for  reform. 
[The  ballot,  “happy”  or  “unhappy,” 
might  have  appended  succinctly  the 
cause.  In  case  of  unhappiness,  we  might 
know  whether  it  was  from  the  intemper- 
ance or  the  cruelty  of  the  man,  or  his 
shiftlessness,  or,  if  the  answers  were  can- 
did, how  often  it  arose  from  the  ill  tem- 
per or  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  wife;  whether,  in  fact,  it 
was  ineradicable  in  the  instability  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  whether  it  arose  from 
some  social  conditions  which  wise  legis- 
lation or  better  knowledge  of  how  to  live 
could  mitigate.  When  the  vote  is  taken, 
it  will  be  well  also  to  let  those  who  are 
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unhappy  in  marriage  say  whether  they  the  choice  of  making  what  they  could  of 
would  like  to  change.  Notwithstanding  their  lives,  but  they  have  been  at  the  same 
all  the  disagreeabilities,  incompatibilities,  time  unwilling  to  surrender  the  privileges 
and  petty  irritations  and  daily  worries,  of  their  sex.  This  is  as  much  as  saying 
how  many  would  like  to  change?  It  that  few  of  them,  as  yet,  are  willing  to  as- 
having  been  discovered  that  life  is  not  al-  sume  the  full  responsibility  of  the  struggle 
together,  at  the  best,  a picnic,  or  even  a for  life.  This,  of  course,  is  not  their  fault, 
ball  or  a church  fair,  or  exactly  to  be  The  instincts  and  the  various  organiza- 
described  as  a pleasure  excursion,  how  tions  of  centuries  are  not  to  be  escaped 
many  would  like  to  break  up  the  order  in  one  hour  of  freedom.  Man  has  been 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  wonted  knocked  about  and  has  had  to  fight  for 
and  try  something  else  ? How  many  his  own  so  long  that  he  expects  nothing 
couples,  having  become  used  to  each  that  he  does  not  win  on  its  merits;  or 
other’s  ways,  would  like  to  make  new  con-  rather  he  does  not  reckon  on  any  leniency 
tact  with  other  faults  unknown?  ft  fancy  of  judgment  on  his  work  because  he  is  a 
that,  in  view  of  being  called  to  make  man.  The  work  must  speak  for  itself, 
a total  change,  to  the  vast  majority  the  In  time  woman  will  also  learn,  if  she  will 
annoyances  they  suffer  from  would  seem  be  independent  up  to  the  limits  of  her 
trifling  in  comparison.  But  whether  wo-  full  physical  and  mental  power,  that  she 
men  are  wishing  to  vote  on  this  subject  can  ask  no  allowance  for  work  of  any 
or  not,  the  voluntary  testimony  to  which  sort  because  it  is  the  production  of  a wo- 
I alluded  is  of  considerable  interest  in  man.  But  it  is  perfectly  natural  in  the 
these  days,  and  may  turn  the  minds  of  present  state  of  development  that  she 
many  who  are  drifting  into  mournful  should  expect  protection,  while  she  de- 
and  pessimistic  thinking  to  make  a little  mands  almost  absolute  freedom  and  equal- 
investigation  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  ity  in  all  opportunities.  And  I believe  that 
It  has  been  a sort  of  fashion  to  inspect  when  the  social  state  is  settled  in  the  new 
the  slums — a dire  necessity,  to  be  sure — order  (let  us  call  it  the  order  of  education 
but  an  equally  faithful  inspection  of  the  and  of  justice),  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
decent  side  of  life  may  bring  us  some  so  far  as  dependence  and  mutual  help  go, 
comfort.J  will  be  not  very  different  from  what  it  is 

HI*  now.  Women,  having  ventured  as  far  as 

We  continually  hear  it  said  that  social  they  can  in  assuming  the  work  of  the 
life  is  in  a revolutionary  state.  Evolu-  world  hitherto  done  by  men,  will  find 
tionary  is  a word  much  better  descriptive  that  nature,  after  all,  is  governed  by  laws 
of  it  ; for  the  process  is  continuous,  and  is  that  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  that  woman 
not  difficult  to  understand,  though  the  has  duties,  impossible  for  men  to  perform, 
proximate  causes  are  not  always  seen,  which  cannot  be  neglected.  And  men 
The  fin  de  si&cle  view  is  already  discredit-  will  learn  that  there  is  much  in  the  activi- 
ed  as  a mere  phase,  attaching  a fictitious  ties  of  life  which  women  can  perform  as 
importance  to  these  passing  years  because  well  and  perhaps  better  than  they,  and 
they  close  a century.  The  changes  in  the  this  they  will  cheerfully  accord,  while 
nineteenth  century  have  no  doubt  been  treating  them  still  as  women.  In  that 
more  radical  than  those  of  the  eighteenth  way  concord  of  view  and  of  purpose  will 
were,  and  they  go  on  at  an  accelerated  come  again.  But  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
pace, but  they  have  their  root  in  two  forces  dieted  that  it  will  not  come  until  some 
long  maturing.  One  is  popular  education,  further  experiments  have  been  tried, 
and  the  other  is  what  is  called  the  eman-  until  the  complete  education  of  women 
cipation  of  woman.  This  latter  is  viewed  puts  them  in  possession  of  the  full  ex- 
by  some  as  her  escape  from  a state  of  de-  ercise  of  their  natural  powers  and  capaci- 
pendence,  and  by  others  as  her  loss  of  the  ties,  and  teaches  them  their  limitations, 
sort  of  chivalric  devotion  that  was  once  and  the  peculiar  duties  that  belong  to  the 
paid  to  her,  and  which  she  took  as  due  to  human  family  by  reason  of  the  difference 
her  sex.  A change  of  this  sort  in  prog-  of  sex.  No  one  any  longer  disputes  the 
ress  necessarily  produces  confusion.  For  right  of  woman  to  the  fullest  development 
the  fact  is  that  women  have  not  yet  fully  of  her  powers  by  the  education  to  be  got 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  position  they  from  books  and  from  life.  Just  now  it 
desired.  They  wanted  equality  with  men  seems  to  be  assumed  that  this  education 
in  regard  to  property,  occupations,  and  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  given 
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to  men.  This  experiment  is  bound  to  be 
tried  to  the  end.  While  it  is  in  progress 
there  will  be  extravagances  of  conduct. 
There  will  be  women  aping  men  in  man- 
ners and  in  dress,  and  losing  the  qualities 
that  make  women  most  lovely  and  agree- 
able to  their  own  sex  as  well  as  to  men ; 
and  there  will  be  men  who  will  declare 
that  the  education  of  women  is  a total 
mistake,  because  it  is  destructive  of  those 
feminine  qualities  and  charms  which  make 
the  world  interesting  and  endurable.  We 
have  faith,  however, that  nature’s  laws  are 
uniform,  and  that  trees  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit  of  their  kind.  We  have  no 
fear  that  the  educated  woman  will  be- 
come only  a man.  She  herself  will  be  as 
fully  conscious  where  her  strength  lies, 
and  in  the  end  will  take  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation best  fitted  to  develop  her  feminine 
powers,  and  best  fitted  to  the  duties  that 
nature  has  imposed  upon  her.  We  have 
not  got  very  far  with  general  education 
yet,  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  salvation 
of  society  depends  upon  it,  or  that  in  a 
well-balanced  world  the  education  of  the 
one  sex  is  as  desirable  as  that  of  the  other. 
To  educate  both  alike  might  produce  mo- 
notony, and  sacrifice  some  of  the  best 
qualities  in  each.  A man,  for  instance, 
would  be  of  small  account  if  he  owed  his 
whole  training  to  an  old-fashioned  female 
seminary,  and  it  is  quite  believable  that 
the  higher  education  of  women  must  in- 
clude graces  and  accomplishments  not 
suited  to  men,  and  not  in  the  curriculum 
now  being  tried  for  them. 

Popular  education  is  the  other  disturb- 
ing influence  in  our  evolutionary  period. 
It  is  disturbing  at  present  because  it  has 
gone  far  enough  to  produce  discontent, 
to  create  ambitions  that  cannot  be  grat- 
ified, and  to  shake  the  old  foundations, 
but  not  far  enough  to  settle  into  any  or- 
der or  to  inculcate  the  great  lesson  of  nat- 
ural limitations.  Of  necessity  it  is  super- 
ficial, because  it  has  attempted  too  much. 
We  hear  great  complaint  of  the  want  of 
public  taste  and  discrimination.  There 
is  no  doubt  more  power  of  discrimination 
in  literature,  for  instance,  than  there  was 
a hundred  years  ago;  that  is,  there  are 
more  discerning  people;  but  a hundred 
years  ago  only  a few  affected  to  be  judges, 
and  now  a little  learning  has  fitted  every- 
body to  be  a judge,  and  the  expression  of 
crude  opinion  now,  where  formerly  there 
was  no  expression,  gives  the  impression 
that  public  taste  has  degenerated.  And 


education,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  diffu- 
sion of  information,  is  going  on  with  a 
rush  that  overburdens  the  untrained  fac- 
ulties and  overwhelms  the  judgment. 
The  idea  is  that  if  knowledge  can  be 
chopped  up  fine  enough  and  scattered 
broadcast,  the  mass  of  the  people  must 
become  intelligent.  Private  enterprise 
also  finds  its  profit  in  this  work,  and  the 
printing-press  literally  snows  under  whole 
communities,  and  the  railways  are  high- 
ways of  distribution  of  this  so-called  in- 
formation. It  is  amazing,  if  one  looks  at 
this  product.  We  know  what  this  is  in 
America,  but  I think  that  compactly  set- 
tled England  exceeds  us  in  the  production 
of  this  exceedingly  flimsy  and  ephemeral 
printed  matter.  The  variety  of  “chopped 
stuff,”  gossip,  pictures,  and  sentimental 
twaddle  that  is  not  seen  in  the  great 
dailies  goes  into  a thousand  small  peri- 
odicals, of  all  degrees  of  badness  and  of 
weakness,  to  suit  the  people  who  wish  to 
spend  only  a penny  for  enlightenment, 
and  who  devour  this  frothy  and  unsatis- 
fying sort  of  food.  Here  is  a direct  cause 
of  the  degeneration  of  public  discrimina- 
tion, when  the  intelligence  a little  awak- 
ened by  the  Board  Schools  is  met  by  a 
kind  of  reading,  thrust  upon  it  cheap, 
that  vitiates  the  taste  and  destroys  dis- 
crimination. I suppose  this  also  is  all  in 
the  process  of  evolution  to  something  bet- 
ter, but  I doubt  the  necessity  of  meeting 
awakening  mental  consciousness  in  this 
way,  and  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
this  sort  of  reading  is  better  than  none. 

Scepticism,  and  the  decay  of  religious 
faith,  and  the  unrestful  questioning  of  the 
mysteries  of  life,  did  not  begin  in  this 
century,  but  all  these  have  been  accentu- 
ated and  disseminated  by  the  press,  and 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  more 
marked  in  the  great  educational  move- 
ment, and  in  the  culmination  of  the  strug- 
gle of  woman  to  change  her  position  rad- 
ically. There  are  other  small  currents 
and  affectations,  like  those  in  art  and  in 
aesthetics,  affecting  small  sections  of  so- 
ciety; there  are  fads  and  fashions  and 
reactions;  but  the  two  movements  of  dif- 
fused education  and  of  emancipation  seem 
to  me  the  special  characteristics  of  our 
period,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  what 
is  novel  in  it.  And  they  seem  certain  to 
work  themselves  out  to  their  end,  which 
may  not  be  what  conservatives  predict  or 
radicals  expect,  but  which  must  profound- 
ly alter  our  whole  social  structure. 
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'^d,f.e;v  V ,»  mmkpeddteiv  For  twenty  y<kir*  • #ltad  an  improved  varjibt  st  vvtolnn,  .t?‘ i be  kiiui 
. vi-  t‘we  n.p  J»nd  d*d%*if  the  in  ore  seMnesuw’wd  used  in  the  White  Houm>  <;od  by  the  Crowned 
inrai  rv^o»u--  - it  Mu';  tunri,  carrying  an  iitiuu;ii^  fica(b  hi  'Europe e Then  )n;  took  up  -m  mi; 

'.  -it  i.-f  !?..OH,.f'hini;ofH  in erch and iV%‘  WMcb  lie  |wrt*<r  wirt*.  Viit-t.pip.  u very  Lorelei  of  a rat- 
Uu>  mA*-fed  lit  n.  pr<Hn  -in  snmll  Unit  lie  ban  trap,  a -n eu  riitMrripv ^ rnr-tm}*  warrindr.i  ..» 

» * i- . v ••dne.s.  ?v  dyy  stood  aghast  at  hks  owu  hire  rats  us  sin  tunah  ruaTifvisvd, 'and  to  eateli 
bhtibOt-aL  It vvnitld  have  h lwu  cosier  U\  work.;  and  hold  ami  destroy  tbo  same.  Ollier  Imov- 
♦f«b  he  has  pi>?tVrred  peyldhe  Dogs  Lave  hold  wpeOahies  hdlo»vei],  f ill  at  \nxi  hr  sh  io  k 
'•orvT.  kim  yeiKUmre. dogs luivn  gnawed  him,  upon  u gerGiiiy  iyt.yhV  bf  -.tdothes-hntfi't.*,  an  «o- 
<1  ijffs  Ik* v-«y  p^?takc?n  «f  imve. wlinttvd  gonioim  coti tAi V Aiieii  fox  the  iv^opor^ Ary  i ng  hnA 

doer  foug-.  ujinii  imiMlngs  haver  nil  km;  buried  airing  of  elotlms  uml  hou$rh»>ld  linen-  afryc 

diun  tja  'febK  bvirk'  yard  »<♦  rbe  $u>hv  <if  vt  hone.;;  being  iSr«;*fnv).  If  "•Vak  ewl}ed;  ilm  .^hhfiago  Inj- 

liur.- iniif  tmm .’•  )ia&  -tfiO- thought  of  vles^rt^  perAtor  Adjustable  Clothes-Horse,  nml  \v  o«  ;nb 
f{*£  pniiid  for  piVVtry^  Labor  ctd^ied  tJie  itpparatu*  whiyti  sloixt  on  the  tihor  jiihl  >pfhH\V 

’. - m maid.  And  not  dogf-t  alone.  Tim  out  like  a Imnyun-free  w hen  in  itsejua  e!o»*.  u 
h,>iv  ibweendeu  and  ryet  him,  roe  snowy  op  like  a COinhaniy  poplar  after  it  toul  * \ \t  d 
kjvc  t-uMiw  dawn  ami  weivd  hints  the  mud  lift' pnViina^v  If  was  the  katne viseil.  wnb 

*»^rdd  vih‘>ui  teef , Hie .Oasr  innA  twirled  grout  siiooo^s  Vy  the  President  and  VUoU/heis 

tWAiunl  ftji*  bine  of  the  eahinet,^  j«npphe(l  An  jhem  a yvar  Uec;. 

4uh  pv.^iusviv*Avs  niGdlosyAnd  iioC;ieinQ»liy  a fore  by  the  prose  u f deahu,  i*  man  not  given  '*.«► 
t-iKmhtr-  1-wH  lui*  t»n^vd  hdn  «>n  ju±  hnnm  and  hnuiH  deceit  or  Any  sinful  game#, ' Tic  an  id  il?c 
- ! 'r4.*)  vaijighirionwiy  ae  if  lu>  hrui  #Je-  ejnfhe«-hory.e  -for  one  dollar.,  affording  ft  pa-ni 
fefeli»'-fl.  maTiUlnn  mo  jfiimd!  ami  'afycytly  MMignviuTuri  thut  ^houb! 


r r the  ib«i  ..ho  would  )mi;  lie^rvt1  u.  rejittivy. 

Ik  ij»  .nooe^  Uaf  b»dow  iho  height,  (t,  liajlpjOied,  >p  fe^'  tUOTiihB  ag/»;  f lift l Gold- 

•r'dii.  vf>soped  ‘shtmltbuK  ratlr^i  more  tlmiv  his  stein  one  day  d»nnd  him^vif  :io  a ^efibuinuir.  -of 
l :■<••  o;«.e,  a?.*?  wnt,  > idurk.  busbyv  tangled  Nnriycgnm^  ip  a Aeiitral  Miurnstda  emiiify. 

Wnf.  \»etyrth  px%  -A  jrrhrg, • 'p^^wg -up  * 

b<*ne,  ^ jmigiehke  sa  tnu  kleo,  mio’t-  Muif  o Ty.ivml  tho-  mml  o ..^  d.  ep.  Die  dogT 

I^Mdt  which  extn  ■ Mm  dog,^  vemp.  nnuft/mliy  rtcio.u-.,  ami  he-  vy>>-  o\eja^u?g 
•k^o  « P:i  to  At  <bi»rU:hav^  oevei  juux  tr;u  oii  4 bn  o « mile.  UohDtein  n;G  ncav  bomg  dk- 
Hut  {»o^i hbi  Lur  bum  His  i mm 

wftiiii  ffetii*  Vd  ;gl^' ing ' , A It ; jsM  11^,6  - . fi  i>-v;  - ; r f veil  rtiti^p.d  llbiky  (11  mpuih^f  of  f hn 

ifomght  ikkt  Vs  tip tt- ptM^iVp jyb^W  iV#^tein  uyaltfGnp  vf  mv ut 
bit?  be  r o aw  \i  : bo  baW  on  insimoM  n>g  way  And  An  >1  ntomoiit  the  f •b»di.gUf-  efn^ial  h*s  uaml 
ami  wtdTf  A*Agneti#tuV  No-r  bn  dtf>  ploasiint  tb  wmuld  h«/  ouu  lit  }o>  tnonut  knv 
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of  tlie  clothes-horses  which  he  carried  on  his 
back  and  gallop  away  from  the  forbidding 
conutry.  This  idea  so  pleased  him  that  he 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  came  up  quite  brisk- 
ly to  the  next  house,  where,  after  the  dog  had 
bitten  him  to  his  (the  animal’s)  satisfaction, he 
entered  and  began  a vigorous  and  voluble  en- 
largement on  the  worth  of  his  clothes-horses, 
ending  with  his  invariable  joke  that  “she  doan 
keeck,  an*  you  doan  neffer  haf  to  feed  her  no 
oats.” 

But  eloquence  and  humor  alike  failed  to 
move  the  economical-minded  Scandinavian, 
and  Goldsteiu  was  just  departing,  when  the 
mau  happened  casually  to  mention  that  a 
great  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood soon,  the  son  of  one  Ole  Olson,  a 
prominent  farmer,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
certain  Knut  Knutson,  an  equally  important 
resident  of  that  picturesque  and  interesting 
sectiou. 

Goldstein  paused  with  his  hand  on  the 
latch.  The  information  opened  up  a vast 
vista  of  profit  to  his  mind’s  eye. 

“ Vedding,  eh  T”  he  said.  “ Veil,  I tells  yon 
vliat  you  vauts  to  do.  Shust  you  geet  von 
of  dem  bosses  for  a bresent  for  de  pride. 
Eh  f” 

“You  tauk  he  dot”  inquired  the  son  of  the 
fjords,  doubtfully. 

“ Dot  Dot  you  ask.  Vhy,  she  vas  made 
for  eet!”  He  wrenched  one  of  the  clothes- 
horses  from  the  bundle  and  stood  it  before  the 
halting  Viking.  “ Vill  she  do!”  he  cried,  pat- 
ting the  article  as  if  it  had  been  a living 
horse.  “ Vhy,  great  shimmiuy,  dose  Wander- 
bilts  couldn’t  geet  noddings  more  better  for  a 
vedding  bresent  dan  she  is!  Vliat  you  tink 
you  geef  de  pride — a di’mont  neglace,  a heel- 
yard  table,  a tame  bear  ? Doan  you  do  eet ! 
You  puy  her , an’  gif  her  to  de  pride,  an’  she  be 
most  tickled  to  det’.” 

The  Norwegian  looked  at  his  wife  and  then 
back  at  Goldstein,  and  said, 

“Veil,  aye  tank  aye  take  beem.”  And  he 
handed  out  his  dollar  and  closed  the  bar- 
gain. 

Goldsteiu  put  the  dollar  in  his  pocket  and 
went  out.  The  dog  bit  him  again,  but  he  felt 
it  not.  Great  thoughts  were  racing  through 
his  mind.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  riding  his 
clothes-horses  at  last — four  of  them  abreast, 
with  another  quartet  driven  ahead  with  red 
ribbons, like  the  man  in  the  circus.  He  plunged 
away  through  the  mud,  while  the  dog  went 
back  to  the  house  with  a lame  jaw. 

The  day  which  was  to  make  the  fair  Lena 
Knutson  and  the  brave  Lars  Olson  one  had 
arrived.  Weddings  in  that  neighborhood  be- 
gan early  and  lasted  late.  It  was  not  past 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  when  the  first,  team 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  bride’s  parents. 
Mr.  Peter  Bjorkson  and  family  tumbled  out 
and  came  into  the  house.  Mr.  Peter  Bjork- 
son carried  an  immense  package  done  up  in 


heavy  paper.  He  unrolled  it,  and  to  the  bride, 
in  melodious  Norse,  said  words  which  we  may 
freely  translate  after  this  mauner: 

“ We  bring  thee,  Lcnu,  with  our  best  wishes, 
a poor  ottering,  but  it  comes  from  our  hearts 
— a clothes-horse.  It  won’t  kick,  and  doesn’t 
need  any  oats.” 

The  big  blue  eyes  of  the  bride  beamed  with 
joy  as  she  took  it  and  thanked  the  givers.  It 
was,* in  fact,  precisely  what  she  wanted.  But 
time  presses,  and  we  must  hurry  on. 

Which  is  why  the  exact  words  of  presenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Tosteu  Estenson  and  family, who  ar- 
rived ten  minutes  later,  and  brought  a clothes- 
horse,  ueed  not  detain  us.  The  next  to  come 
was  Swan  Swanson  aud  wife.  They  brought 
a clothes-horse  for  the  bride.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  neighbor,  Erick  Bogstieson 
and  family.  Nor  did  the  Bogstiesons  forget 
that  the  bride  w as  soon  to  begin  housekeep- 
ing; so  they  brought  to  her,  w ith  all  good 
washes,  a clothes-horse,  as,  indeed,  did  also 
Neighbor  Ophdahl.  Space  is  short;  the  his- 
torian may  barely  say  that  Axel  Ottoson,Thor 
Nordgaard,  Hans  Sjorring,  and  Ole  Iverson 
brought  to  the  bride  clothes-horses.  At  one 
o’clock,  p.m.,  there  was  a stud  of  nineteen 
clothes-horses  in  the  house,  aud  more,  so  to 
say,  neighing  outside.  At  1.30  the  bride 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  controlling  herself  with 
an  effort,  “there  are  twenty-three  here  now’, 
and  there  comes  Mr.  Mikkleson  up  the  w*alk 
with  another.” 

The  voice  of  a man  was  heard  at  the  back 
door.  “We  have  brought  Lena  a clothes- 
horse,”  the  voice  said.  The  bride  burst  into 
tears  and  sank  to  the  floor.  But  this  matter 
must  detain  us  no  longer.  It  is  almost  too 
painful  to  dwell  upon. 

Up  rose  the  bridegroom,  like  Thor  of  old, 
and  swore  by  Odin  and  Valhalla  and  the  Val- 
kyries and  their  horses,  and  called  for  volun- 
teers to  go  with  him  and  help  him  to  catch 
that  peddler.  Twenty  strong  men  respouded. 
As  they  wrent  out  they  encountered  a couple 
of  neighbors  with  clothes-horses  for  the  bride. 
They  leaped  into  their  wagons  and  drove 
away  toward  the  railroad  station.  On  the 
road  they  met  several  other  neighbors  carry- 
ing large  mysterious  packages,  the  contents 
of  which  they  but  too  well  guessed.  At  the 
station  the  ticket -agent  told  them  that  a 
man  answering  the  peddler’s  description  had 
boarded  the  train  the  night  before  with  a 
ticket  for  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They  returned, 
passing  a few  scattering  neighbors  bearing  a 
serviceable  article  of  clothes-horse. 

At  that  moment  two  hundred  miles  away 
plodded  Isaac  Goldstein,  with  a pack  of  Chica- 
go Imperator  Adjustable  Clothes-Horses  on  his 
back,  which  he  was  offering  to  the  people  of 
Iowa  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  one  dollar,  with 
the  warrantee  that  they  w’ould  not  kick  and 
required  no  fodder.  Guardedly,  too,  he  occa- 
sionally inquired  for  weddings. 
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THE  S.  CLAUS  COMPANY  (UNLIMITED). 

A SUGGESTION. 

These  days  of  corporations  it  would  truly  seem 
to  be 

A splendid  plau  if  Santa  Claus  would  look  about 
and  see 

If  he  could  not  incorporate  himself,  and  so  expand 
His  usefulness  to  cover  every  corner  of  the  land. 

I’ve  noticed,  as  I’ve  looked  about  on  Christmas  days 
gone  by, 

A lot  of  little  children  who  have  failed  to  catch  his 
eye, 

Who  when  the  Yule  was  at  its  height  had  not  a 
single  toy 

Or  bit  of  peppermint  to  fill  their  little  souls  with 
joy. 

And  there  have  been  some  persons  who  have  ven- 
tured to  remark 

Of  credence  in  his  being  they  had  not  the  slightest 
spark, 

For  had  there  been  a person  of  his  kind  ’tvvas  very 
sure, 

There'd  be  some  signs  of  presents  in  the  hovels  of 
the  poor. 

Which  is  a point  he’ll  have  to  meet,  with  many  of 
that  sort 

If  ever  he  shall  find  himself  haled  up  before  the 
court. 

But  I,  who’ve  always  found  him  most  attentive  unto 
me, 

Am  certain  that  he  does  exist  and  works  most 
faithfully. 

But  certain  too  am  I that  in  these  Christmases  of 
late 

lie’s  found  his  work,  unaided,  for  his  strength  by 
far  too  great; 

And  hence  I think  that  he’d  do  well  to  form  a com- 
pany, 

And  everywhere  throughout  the  land  to  place  an 
agency. 

And  all  who  love  him  for  his  labors  in  the  days  now 
past 

Can  put  their  names  down  in  his  books — the  stock 
should  go  right  fast. 

It  doesn’t  seem  that  it  could  meet  with  failure,  just 
because 

They  must  he  few  who  would  not  take  stock  in  old 
Santa  Claus.  Carlyle  Smith. 

WANTED  MOKE  OF  IT. 

It  was  a (lark,  depressing  afternoon.  The 
heavens  were  full  of  clouds,  and  the  air  was 
sultry.  Suddenly  the  storm  burst  upon  the 
little  house  in  all  its  fury. 

Within,  fearful  lest  the  flashing  of  the  light- 
ning and  the  ominous  rolling  of  the  thunder 
should  dist  urb  his  little  soil’s  sense  of  security, 
was  Robbie’s  father,  playing  horse,  and  choo- 
choo  car,  and  various  other  games  that  might 
possibly  prove  distracting  to  the  iufant’s 
mind. 

Suddenly  all  grew  dark,  the  floodgates 
opened,  the  rain  poured  down  in  a mighty 


torrent,  and  with  a blinding  flash  the  light- 
ning struck  the  house,  demolishing  the  chim- 
ney and  destroying  a greater  part  of  the  roof ; 
aud  then,  as  his  father,  momentarily  shocked, 
fell  over  backwards,  and  the  glass  coverings  of 
the  nursery  pictures  were  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  the  child  looked  up  glee- 
fully. 

“ Do  it  adcu !”  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands, 
A STRONG  FAITH. 

A German  witness  in  a court  at  Louisville, 
presided  over  by  au  irascible  judge,  persisted, 
while  testifying,  in  relating  what  his  wife  had 
told  him.  He  was  warned  time  aud  again  to 
relate  only  what  he  saw,  and  not  what  lie  had 
heard,  but  persisted  in  violating  the  orders  of 
the  court.  Finally  the  judge  lost  his  patience, 
aud  thundered  out : 

“Do  not  tell  me  what  your  wife  said,  sir! 
Suppose  you  were  to  go  home  to-night  and 
your  wife  were  to  tell  you  that  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese — what  then  V 9 

A look  of  pride  and  conscious  faith  came 
into  that  homely,  honest  Germau’s  face  to 
beautify  it  as  he  replied, 

“Then,  shudge, I should  pelieve  mine  wife.” 

THE  RULING  PASSION. 

An  East  Side  New  York  tenement-house  had 
collapsed,  and  the  reporters  bad  the  names  of 
three  killed  and  four  injured.  Another,  an 
unknown  man,  w as  missing.  As  the  firemen 
aud  laborers  dug  into  the  ruins  they  heard 
groans,  which  indicated  the  location  of  the 
victim  they  were  searching  for.  A knot  of 
timbers  was  lifted  away,  and  the  head  of  a 
man,  whose  body  was  fast  in  the  wreck,  was 
uncovered.  Iustantly  a reporter  of  enterprise 
leaped  into  the  hole,  and  stooping  down,  pen- 
cil and  uote-book  in  hand,  asked,  in  a cheerful, 
businesslike  tone, 

“Say,  old  man,  what’s  your  name,  age,  and 
occupation  ?” 

A GREAT  SURPRISE. 

Hk  had  been  saving  up  his  pennies  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  had  discovered  that  by 
showing  his  store  of  wealth  to  visitors  at  his 
father’s  house  he  was  apt  to  receive  additions 
to  his  fund. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a caller,  after  count- 
ing the  coppers  and  nickels,  asked  : 

“ Well,  Jack,  what  are  you  going  to  do  w ith 
all  this  inonev  ? Buv  a railroad,  or  a steam- 
yacht  r 

“No,  siree!”  cried  Jack.  “It’s  all  going 
into  Christmas  presents.  I’m  going  to  make 
five  Christmas  presents  this  year.” 

“ Indeed  I”  said  the  caller.  “ Who  are  the 
fortunate  persons  to  be  f There  are  your  mo- 
ther and  father,  Tom  and  Mabel — who  is  the 

fift  h r 

“ Me,”  said  Jack.  “You  see,  I thought  I’d 
give  myself  something  this  year  just  for  a nur~ 
prist  f 
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A U>VKLOKN  WAT 

“ the  matter  with  BUIv,  Mr*  brunulgun,  th»t  he  nyk*  «jo  1 

“Och,  the  upon  the  einw  table  In  the  jmrflnr;  >uf  niasthtemed  the  shprl*  of  rohmetob 

^ i^wiiew^rd' 


loviiujLj  yrmrr*m£,  aa  he  \Watchod  brsowb  pallid-  better  lit  Me  tJiihgH  he  eoiijd  do  e* 
Yuce<l  iitlie  ymJUgarer  playing:  with  the  1itsj»  liftin'!  left  undone.  Out;  day,  n f t i: r 

ClirisM/ire?  piv.nejit  !ieM  ever  ktMiwn,"1  that  of  (lean*  dehiujuriiries  >>n  Osluf’* 

xhe  fejiut uimt  thing,  f went  xmt  to  MtsiJ,  and  Mlfjor  nod  he  held  a i-nuncd  of  war. 
the  on  I y t)ang  { Hu’it  w asrtrt;  foully  u -See  her**,  Oasroty*  said  the  \T;< 

giyim  to  .me  was  a- ' fe  ia«,  and  Til  see  Ha  era  and  l mnM  make  ft  bargain  w 1 r n < 
Clair#  in  Hade*  beforel  give  hini  rbat  It  When  t.get  /lrunkW*>nri^to  keep  » 
v;;*s  u rich  hank  hut  I think  Til  g**r  a iho'eniej  when  you  get  dvnok,  FI i see  that  IVt» 
job — at  Nevv*YeATfs  M OM  On*tnr  looked  at. 'the  Major* 

•e>n s (UiMoto'oc  J.uretH.  thru  Mnwty «l*»vttriiihg  hi*  crinkly 
Wli*|r :l-h  \V  v,  hr*k  verr,  iiMKsa.  ♦tat  dm 

Wtlvh -Major  A&ibk . of  til e ^eeond  Artillery. 

|P  letived^haH  ri*  niv body-serranl  nr  “Mri  A TH KOftV. 

lier1' a enakblaek  xmgrty  Ca?dm’.  The  Major  kr  was  in  t ht . Luu vre.  She  had  ht 
■Km  a iyvdehl  ‘•ydfiear  are!  pu  vile  man,’*  with  »|  avhT  enMuj^ing.  over  1 he  xhoViuVe 
all  the  before  and  Otter  the  .'war  trait*  fully  and  limit  ly,  w.ixh  a gaap  j»f  %-uvy,  .^be 
ora*  t.  kiMor  naidv*  mot?  ,;  *>ii  Ue.*»r ! Why  is  ii.  that  we  ha 
gounliy  alw.fVv/'  h*  Was  nnr  -odisr.  obi  uuoa.'rs  and  many  »>Jd  nnvuh> 

N/>w  Oa^k«r  lnel;d^ol^Hfi>ed  uuntbibe,  though  u a V' 
hn -w  «a  nor.  a*  (jwpunitly  hvercuine  as  In's  mas-  I guiMs  jt%  herause  i he  old  mn 

:%/  §&Vf.r5jti  ,tVu4t^*V^T^V‘*ir»^'he  Ma  joiAs  boots  alj  f heir,  ijnie  |v^iuUfig 
had  suffered  from  lack  of  polish;  anti  the  nom-  < mnpouKui,  unuaUautly. 

• «1i>  y^lfr; 
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THERE  arc  ryeles  of  location  \xt  literature  ry  work  in  Ida  illustrations  AiHybrk* 

as  well  as  nycJes  of  thought/  Books  ton  tints  da ring  irmny years.  We  all rmiicndun'  rite 
iii  eddies.  One -swum  v*  ht$p'9  flood  of  so-  eharm  offas  drawings  In  u The  War w lokkhirfc 
r mingy  or  realfaui,  the  next  a torrent  uf  intro-  Mm  * ^The  {Jnfat  Liir;"  mu\  in  th*  M Sgft 
8pection>r  preachihgi  Ohey^arnil  t lie  tray-  r47l 

eUm^o  to  the  Nnxtli  Cape,  the  '*$*$'  jetfr  ilfa  ; •:  «y m|yftf4t^  they .display  tjtl  rti 

Southern  Isles'  pro'  crobrdod  wit b ti>o  writefs  Ij.'htivc?  b*><;i<  e«yiaUud .uytfadr  way.  lie  twaj 
•of  ilerte.riptrvtv  prose.  A jit  Me  while  ogo  it  was  hded  the  tih/q^bts  of  Marvel,  Onwley,  JPopav 
f iio  Onfat  -West,  just  trow  ib  be  Ufa  Turned,  Dobrnns,  the  Poet.  M'tios  Lakes; a tu]  evert:' 

Empire  h»ft1u^4iia<1o.  Mra.  13  ram  ball  lias  been  >f  HhaJfspeic,  tuto  another  language  for  ns* 
fell «»!»>•  ns  nhoMt  w’rhe  Weo  Ones  of  Japan.1.'-  ami  gavo  as  a new  piouaure  iii  their  bf »idv.  It 
Sfa-  was  foil  owed  by  a tori  mis  tale  of  Mr.  Mas-  woobb  of  cjnme/ht  imvimieh:  ?•->  sav  that  Mr. 
p|!«  toimlng  to  Lfa  and  eercurmi-  Pal's  oils  writes  ifa  well  iu?  he  th*aw$,  hat  his 

tie*.  and  ihis  inonth  Mo  A)f|‘ed  Tarpons  pp>  faner-pccss  m this  lib  own  Ji rst  literary  svork 
.xkuU  >-,/<••*  in  Japan}  U si  most  fii ting  tilusduMoii  to  tbo  work  of 

Mr-  }*anmnt*€  for  4c>roo  unknown  reason,  fa  fife  brash;  his  text;  a wpirift  to  the  body 
'.^dciytliy  ;.^jp:a.rd^;i‘, ite./kp, • Ain<wricitMtl<f  although  df  the  plant*  anti  tho  landscape*  ho  pfaUfaest 
In*  has  made  brifc  two  visits  to  this  country,  and'  ho  shows  us  the  souls  m well  us  the  fact* 
during  neither  >.f  which  was  hfa  stay  a*  fang  . iif  ttia  (lowers  which  bloom  iu  the  spring:  of 

as  ib  should  bitvo  Wen,  He  H ho  wev  erf  good  Japan,  * 

enough  do  bo  on  Ani^rfauibmjd  when  a Btory 

called  " The  0 It  »7r  Engbsh  imVb  ’ appear*:*!.  «>uifa  Wif.fcw  Chat  fas  Reside,  some  fjve<And4w*bfcy: 
tinio  »iuee;  it  \v?i3  noivcraidl’jy  agreed ' among  ' years*  ago,  wrote  4'A  Terrible  ui j> l> <«!>?* . 

! fe- :. frff$4$$  lu>r^  tj.fafc  ho  was?  one  of  Jfa  jwifc  Id's  ’Sit  Charles  Bassett  niti?  a road- 
tin  fivvst.  ? sample**  of  tlm  specie*.  lift  was  bouse,  and  then  caused  bis  pet  madinaa  to 
born  iu  EemurscWiifft-.  loss  than  fifty  yenfs  write  rogtilar  reports  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ago,  stud  lie  seems*  ia  have  beeii  bom  nnt-cd-  rust  of  t In:  mwfaimi  to  the. novelist  RoljV.  who 
doors.  He  has  eethunly  Jived  arid  worked  ivii;s  Cbnrles  Reade  lmnBt  lT  A knave  set  to 
doors  e ver  since  the  date  of  hi  * birth  7 .-, ' ff.^tdi . a .-kna  ve  w proverbially  sitcceasfiU  ; Milt 
and, Mfa.re  fa' the  fresh,  bealtbfui  alroospbero  of  a lunatic  set  to  portray  lunacy  was  a new  ami 
imr-'O - doors  iiy  cvei ylbing;  he  dmavi  nr  ^iyh.  original  itlna.  Tfic  result  was  eminently  sat- 


faifdskhipieM  -ary yh&t v i.'>v1n«fe','^ •-ifc’t^-!,Q*)»Csto.f i pf.TTug]iriitdt  wh<* 

' b.tMiV.  .1 'A,  • .'^<1  ' :V*>  . 1 i>t'  ' iii.,  hn/xviia  ' Innlr  rtA  f lui  Y\fiV>r  t-.ii  r.  Mi'.ii  f/T-  mil*  N ' «<>t.  .v  Ik>V4 


tbe  ihostiTiliutate  eoBiutniviiin  Huroohl  draw-  who  hfa  jtiJicliii  AV, 

’•jliai-  i hwi'  drew  'a  perfect  /liagniin  of  it.  Sir  GharW 


ymi  a tnr>or  iri!  a iiiilj  pdud  with 
but  lm  Ua«  kuo'rn  and  ho  has  Btinlfad  every 


wrote  to  Rolfo  i :u  This  Jtas  otade-  ion  dortjhjry 


■Wade  i^f  giTiHw  miit  ^Vory  drop  of  water  w bicli  whether  philosophers  at#  Hot  -*si^ 

be  bus  jnif  fipfUi  bfa  can  va>. : and  he  makes  ing  that  women,  genet  ally,  have  mure  imiigiao* 
you  fael  this  witli.  every  sr>ok<*  of  hfa  brush;  tinu  than  men.  I .suspect  fJ)ey  liavc  infnuMdy 
U<  is  n hofauiryd  adutomidt  of  wide  scienMhc  less;  ami  1 believe  tbovr  ifcreat  low  of  novels, 
kh<\wJio}g«\a.r.(l  aa  Cerfan.i  ilgt'^-pft inters  draw  which,  has  been  dovv.u  t«  im^gjmdbav 


rum  iuow)mls  tbeii  fumidons.  tjmvr  3u\bi faT  vdct'Vf h ami  petty  u’ub  to  rculfaaiioti,  p-.Il  !uf 
tlndr  otunHi^s,  tho  routnal  rehitinus  of  tin  ir  which  an  iirmgiuAtiva  muU-r  en?i  do  fur  him- 
vaiinuft  p:nfaf  before  be  gives  them  life,  or  •Bi.d’fim  reading  a 'bare  narration  of  sterling 
rbubr-*.  iVudn  with  eoior  uud  fragr.ujre  nod  fheta  uud  inddcnfaT1 

1 bloom.  It  wilt  1*0  rcmcmborevl  ( hnr  Sir  Charles  Bum- 

Mr.  Parson.ybai*  exhibited  ifis  trMevrip]ned^  wtt,  Juiviug  stopped  smmkitig  to  exee^s,  was 
Sen  bad  ttiidml  Aiid»iig  v>f  the  qkaU  ty  of  litem-  discharged  ?i*  co  tire  ly  c ni  ed  a 4bw  days  later, 

And  that  lu*  wife,  as  she  yrn*  imagined  by 
x&itto  fa  Japan,  WrRteii'  and  IUiistmf>d  W Ar-  Chorfas  Rende,  was Jgifted  w Tf IV  t he  powers  fcf 
FitM»  14au>»os>.  Omwn  avo,  Oioth.  OrUomenrakl  n'mit  ;rrmidi.*if  Inh  «.»  v-»,f  r.  ^n-i-.n-zit-  • 4h.>>  bs 

'nnd  fiilt  IVp,  Kew  "?ork:  Uarper  and  un^uiahon  s*  ntag  .ohtuu  Jy  t lutt.  aIio  not 

hrtjxhtiH  only  xiljumed  but  twriwl  nut  witli  perfect,  etxc* 

'■••:.i  I4' 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


ccss  one  of  the  most  consummate  frauds  in  the 
whole  range  of  fiction. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once,  and  by 
many  careful  students  of  the  art  of  story- 
telling, that  Charles  Reade’s  mantle  of  in- 
vention and  description  has  fallen  upon  tho 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy 
can  never  be  charged  with  imitation  of  any 
one,  or  with  lack  of  originality.  Ho  is  almost 
the  founder  of  a school  of  his  own;  but,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a certain  quality  of  femineity 
in  his  heroines  which  suggests  the  peculiar 
femineity  of  the  heroines  of  the  older  writer. 
While  Marty  South  in  “The  Wood  landers,” 
Bathsheba  in  “ Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,” 
and  Etlielberta  with  the  powerful  Hand  stand 
forth  as  clear  and  distinct  creations,  they 
somehow  seem  to  have  in  their  veins  some  of 
tho  blood  of  Jael  Dence,  Eva  Dodd,  and  Jacin- 
tha,ns  we  remember  those  snb-lieroines  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place,”  “Love  Me  Little, Love 
Me  Long,”  and  “ White  Lies” ; while  Tess  has 
certainly  inherited  something  from  the  over- 
whelming, although  impossible,  Christie  John- 
stone herself.  No  writer  since  Charles  Keadu’s 
tlay  has  invented  anything  so  characteristic 
of  personified  femineity  as  the  conduct  of  Ara- 
bella Fawley  ju  Jude  the  Obscure*  as,  after 
that  wonderfully  realistic  and  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  pig-sticking,  she  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  her  cottage  door  in  sight  of 
the  whole  cliurcli-going  congregation  one  Sun- 
day morning,  “bonnctless,  her  dishevelled  hair 
blowing  in  the  wind,  her  neck-fastening  apart, 
her  sleeves  rolled  up  above  her  elbows,  and 
her  hands  reeking  with  melted  fat,”  giving 
full  play  to  her  passions,  her  imagination,  and 
her  femineity,  and  giving  the  lie  once  more 
to  Sir  Charles  Bassett  by  proving  that  one 
other  woman — in  fiction  at  least — had  imagi- 
nation not  supplied  by  the  reading  of  fiction, 
and  that  she  knew  how  to  carry  it  out.  If 
Reade  and  Mr.  Hardy  have  any  knowledge  of 
womankind  and  auv  gift  of  portraying  it,  the 
philosophers  are  right  after  all,  and  the  ima- 
gination of  woman  is  inherent,  not  acquired. 

“Jnde  the  Obscure,”  originally  appearing  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine  nuder  the  name  of 
“Hearts  Insurgent,”  is  one  of  tho  strongest 
pieces  of  work  which  ever  came  from  Mr. 
Hardy's  pen.  And  what  more  can  be  said  f 


Till?  reproach  that  New  York  has  been  neg- 
lected habitually  in  the  fiction  of  its  sous  no 
longer  hangeth  over  it.  Tho  dwellers  in, and 
the  natives  of,  Gotham  go  as  often,  in  our 
days,  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  to  Mulberry  Bend  as 
to  Newport  or  to  Narrngansett  Pier.  Mr. 
Banner  lias  told  the  touching  and  tender  story 
of  a New  York  House;  Mr.  Fawcett  has  bnilded 
a proper  and  a stately  House  at  High  Bridge; 
Mr.  Van  Bibber  is  a New-Yorker,  and  so  are 
Chimmie  Faddeu  and  Major  Max. 

3 Jude  the  Obscure.  A Novel.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Illustrated  by  W.  IIatiieukij-  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


Mr.  Brauder  Matthews  is  a New-Yorker  by 
education,  by  choice,  and  by  association,  a 
New-Yorker  in  everything  but  the  accident 
of  birth.  He  knows  and  loves  New  York,  he 
has  strayed  from  New  York  to  the  Theatres  of 
Paris,  he  has  travelled  from  home  in  the  Ves- 
tibule Limited,  but  he  has  always  come  back 
again,  and  here,  it  seems,  he  means  to  stay. 

His  Last  Meeting  took  place  in  New  York  ton 
years  or  so  ago,  his  Tom  Paulding  is  a Tale  of 
Treasure  Trove  in  the  Streets  of  New  York, 
his  Viguettes  of  Manhattan  were  so  distinct- 
ively local  that  no  man  but  a New-Yorker 
could  have  conceived  them  or  could  have 
carried  them  out;  and  now  His  Father’s  Son * 
transacts  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  lives  on  Madison  Square,  New  York. 

This,  his  latest  novel,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
pieces  of  work  which  Mr.  Matthews  has  yet 
done.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Mr.  Warner's 
Golden  House — also  situated  in  New  York — 
the  Son  of  his  Father  and  the  Daughter-in- 
law  of  her  Mother-in-law  play  the  game  of 
speculation,  and  lose  and  suffer,  between  the 
North  River  and  the  East  River,  and  between 
the  Harlem  aud  the  sea.  The  pictures  of  life 
on  what  Mr.  Matthews  calls  “the  plain  of 
Broadway  and  the  narrow  canyon  of  Wall 
Street,” are  vivid  and  correct;  and  the  moral 
of  the  tale  lies  in  the  remark  of  the  old  ac- 
countant to  the  younger  and  speculative 
clerk,  “Why  don't  you  ever  take  a flyer t” 
said  the  junior.  And  the  patient  “ footer”  of 
endless  columns  of  figures  replied,  “I  have 
taken  too  mauy  flyers  in  other  days — and  that 
is  why  I am  now  keeping  Mr.  Pierce's  books, 
instead  of  employing  yon  to  keep  mine.” 

There  are  scattered  through  theso  pages 
many  of  these  bits  of  applied  wisdom,  many 
of  those  happy  turns  of  thought  aud  expression 
which  abound  iu  Mr.  Matthews's  work.  Of 
the  Son  he  says  that  he  had  a struggling  red- 
dish-brown mustache,  which  gave  him  some- 
thing to  pull  at,  when  he  was  not  biting  his 
nails;  and  the  Father's  discourse  on  luck  is 
worth  qnoting  iu  part:  “Luck  is  a fool's 
word.  It  is  the  excuse  of  the  incompetent. 
There's  really  no  such  thing  as  luck — aud 
there  can’t  be.  There  are  opportunities  every 
day  for  every  man,  but  only  the  man  of  sense 
and  determination  knows  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  The  poor  wretches  who  spend 
their  lives  trying  to  guess  whether  Transcon- 
tinental [a  certain  speculative  stock]  is  going 
up  or  going  down,  they  believe  iu  luck;  but 
when  a mau  is  putting  Transcontinental  down 
— he  has  made  sure  that  there  isn't  any  luck, 
one  way  or  the  other.” 

“His  Father's  Son”  will  not  encourage  any 
one  to  take  flyers  or  to  try  his  luck.  It  is  a 
story  of  tragic  force  which  contains  a search- 
ing analysis  of  Wall  Street  methods,  shown, 

3 ffi$  Father's  Son.  A Novel  of  New  York.  By 
BnAKDKn  Matthkws.  Illustrated  by  T.  dk  Thul- 
sthitp.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  60.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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curiously  ouongh,  in  the  elder  Pierce’s  defence 
of  himself,  which,  with  no  such  inteution  on 
his  part,  is  a conclusive  and  crushing  indict- 
ment of  hi9  own  character  as  a business  man. 


Tiik  French,  for  many  years,  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  expression  to  the  nature  and 
shade  of  their  politics  by  the  colors  of  the 
cockades  they  wore  in  their  hats.  The  White 
Cockade  was  the  badge  of  the  Bourbons ; the 
Green  and  White  Cockade  was  the  oriHame  of 
Louis  XV.  during  the  Seven  Years’  War;  the 
Blue  and  Red  Cockade  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Citizens  of  Paris  after  1789;  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  Cockade  was  a union  of 
the  colors  of  tho  City  of  Paris  with  the  color 
of  the  Bourbons,  whom  the  City  of  Paris  de- 
throned, and  restored,  and  dethroned  again; 
while  the  Red  Cockade  was  the  badge  of  tho 
Old  Leaguers,  although  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man,  in  the  tale  which  bears  its  name4,  makes 
it  a token  and  expression  of  love.  It  is  worn 
by  the  brave  young  heroine  of  the  novel,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  fearless  avowal,  because  it 
is  the  color  of  tho  facings  of  the  uniform  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart,  not 
because  it  is  symbolic  of  the  color  with  which 
all  Frenchmen,  in  those  days,  were  painting 
not  only  the  City  of  Paris  but  all  the  rest  of 
France — the  color  of  blood. 

Mr.  Weyman  tells  the  story  of  tho  Great 
Strike  against  Royalty  and  Aristocratic  Mo- 
nopoly in  the  first  person.  His  hero  is  not 
only  an  eye-witness  of,  but  a participator  in, 
the  famous  revolt  which  changed  the  wholo 
course  of  French  history,  and  for  a time  the 
course  of  tho  history  of  all  Europe.  He  is  by 
birth  an  Aristocrat,  by  nature  a Friend  of  the 
People,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  “The  Red 
Cockado”  he  sees  and  does  very  many  strange 
and  serions  and  startling  things,  all  of  which 
he  describes  in  a most  serious  and  realistic 
manner.  One  short  paragraph  from  an  early 
chapter  of  his  memoirs  will  give  an  admirable 
idea  of  his  forcible  picture  of  those  strange  and 
startling  times.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  and  of  the  killing  of  De  Lauuny  had 
just  reached  the  provincial  town  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  few  suddenly  found  themselves, 
and  for  the  first  time,  confronted  by  the  many. 
“ We  had  not  yet  grown  accustomed  in  France 
to  crowds,”  he  says.  “ For  centuries  tho  one 
man,  the  individual,  King,  Cardinal,  noble,  or 
Bishop,  had  stood  forward,  and  the  many,  tho 
multitude,  had  melted  away  under  his  eye — 
bad  bowed  and  passed.”  That,  in  a word  or 
two,  tells  the  wdiole  story.  In  France  for  cen- 
turies there  were  nocrow'ds.  What  the  French 
crowd  accomplished  when  it  began  to  gather, 
how  it  neither  passed  nor  bowed,  all  the  world 
knows.  Carlyle  and  Dickens,  in  their  greatly 
diverging  ways,  havo  set  it  all  down;  and 
many  writers,  coming  between  them  iu  style 

* The  Red  Cockade . A Novel.  By  Stanley  J.  Wet- 
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and  purpose,  have  drawn  that  orowd  from  all 
sides  anil  in  all  its  phases,  leaving  the  romancers 
of  the  present,  one  would  think,  almost  no* 
thing  to  say.  But  Mr.  Weyman’s  hero  lias 
found  much  to  say,  and  he  says  it  well ; draw- 
ing the  crowd  from  the  inside  and  from  the 
outside  too,  being  himself  not  only  one  of  tho 
few,  but  one  of  the  many  as  well. 


Wk  who  with  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  at  other 
Cliristmas-tides  have  been  happy  to  study  the 
Christ-Child  in  Art,  and  who  lingered  with  him 
a few  bright  weeks  ago  At  the  Sign  of  tho 
Balsam  Bough,  are  glad  to  hear  from  his  lips 
The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man*.  The  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  are  no  strangers  to  us; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  onr  old  and  familiar 
friends.  Of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar, 
Longfellow  has  sung  and  Mr.Lew\Wallace  has 
written,  and  they  live  on  pages  ancient  and 
immortal,  but  we  learned  of  them  from  the 
mothers  who  taught  us  to  pray,  and  every^ 
year  we  follow  in  their  train, as  again  the  Star 
shines,  and  the  angels  sing,  and  the  world’ 
bow's  before  the  Babe  who  lies  in  the  manger. 
But  Dr.  Van  Dyke  tells  us  tho  sweet  tender 
story  of  another  Chaldean  sage,  one  Artabnn,. 
who  w’as  too  late  to  join  tho  fortunate  three, 
because  on  the  way  he  lingered  to  minister  to- 
ft dying  pauper  by  the  road-side;  a man  who* 
successively  bartered  all  he  had,  a sapphire,, 
a ruby,  and  a pearl,  that  ho  might  rescue  the 
perishing;  who  restored  the  sick,  protected* 
a little  child,  and  ransomed  a slave,  but  never 
found  tho  King,  though  he  sought  him  for 
three-and-thirty  years.  At  last,  when  Artnban 
was  feeble  and  old,  and  earthquakes  rent  the 
ground  after  the  darkness  of  the  Cross,  there 
came  to  him  the  vision  he  sought,  and  a voice 
from  heaven  said  in  his  ear,  “Inasmuch  as 
thou  hast  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  thou  hast  done  it  unto  me.” 

So  beautiful  and  so  true  to  what  is  best  in 
our  natures,  and  so  full  of  the  Christmas 
spirit,  is  this  story  of  The  Other  Wise  Man  that 
it  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  sheaf  of 
Christinas  gifts  iu  the  land. 


When  one  reads  Mr.  Howells  iu  prose,  one  is- 
always  conscious,  even  when  the  realism  of 
the  page  is  most  insistent,  of  the  poet  behind 
the  mask.  This  conscientious  artist,  whose 
lightest  sentences  are  carefully  studied,  whose 
color  effects  are  always  true  to  the  thing  that 
Mr.  Howells  sees,  loses  a certain  self-conscious- 
ness and  restraint  when  he  gives  himself  up- 
to  the  pleasure  of  verse-making.  Turning  the 
leaves  of  Stops  of  Various  Quills • one  is  tempt- 

5 The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man . By  IIrkiiy  van 
Dyke.  Illustrated  l>y  F Lins  M«»ua.  Small  4m, Cloth. 
Ornamental.  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  5(X  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

4 Stops  of  Various  Quills.  By  W.  T).  IIowei.ls.  With 
Illustrations  hy  Howaiid  Pyle.  Regular  edition. 4to, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50.  Limited  edi - 
tion  of  50  copies  on  Hand-made  Paper,  Illustrations 
printed  In  Sepia,  4to,  Deckel  Edges.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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ed  to  quote,  bo  much  better  can  the  poet  speak 
to  us  than  wo  cau  speak  for  biiu.  Take,  for 
example, this  bit  about  “To-morrow”: 

“ Old  fraud,  I know  you  In  that  ga y disguise. 

That  air  of  hope,  that  promise  of  surprise ; 
Beneath  your  bravery,  as  you  come  this  way, 

I see  the  sordid  presence  of  To-day; 

And  I shall  see  there,  long  ere  you  are  gone. 

All  the  dull  yesterdays  that  I have  known.” 


Or  this  lofty  poem  entitled  “Judgment  Day”: 


Before  Him,  weltered  In  a shoreless  sea. 

The  souls  of  them  that  had  not  sought  to  be. 


With  nil  their  guilt  upon  them,  and  they  cried. 
They  that  had  sinned  from  hate  and  lust  and  pride, 
‘Thou  that  didst  make  us  what  we  might  become, 
Judge  us  1 * The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  was  dumb, 
But  high  above  them,  in  Ills  sovereign  place, 

He  lifted  up  the  pity  of  Ills  face.” 


Mr.  Howard  Pyle’s  strong  and  sympathetic 
illustrations  accord  well  with  tlie  thoughtful 
and  earnest  character  of  Mr.  Ho  wells’s  poetry. 


At  Twenty -Mile  “every  man  was  either 
happy  and  full  of  whiskey  or  else  bis  friends 
were  making  arrangements  for  his  funeral.” 
Ephraim  presided  there  with  the  bar-tender’s 
usual  suavity  over  the  drinks  ami  the  fight- 
ing, while  horse- thieves,  Mexicans,  brokeu- 
down  American  gentlemen,  and  an  occasional 
chivalrous  young  “ tenderfoot”  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  York  mingled  in  the  motley 
scene.  A sort  of  rude  honor  regulated  the 
proceedings,  aud  such  a man  as  Specimen 
Joues,  a man  who  could  ride  well  and  shoot 
straight,  though  the  traditious  of  a clean  and 
refined  youth  were  fur  in  the  backgrouud  of 
liis  memory,  could,  on  occasion,  prove  himself 
capable  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  lied  Men  and 
White 7 is  a collection  of  frontier  stories  by 
Owen  Wister,  stories  racy  with  the  soil,  full 
of  adventure  and  excitement,  never  vulgar, 
though  vulgar  people  often  help  to  make  up 
the  dramatis  jyersonce,  and  one  aud  all  proving 
that  the  essential  manhood  which  lifts  us 
above  the  lower  creation  may  be  found,  if  one 
goes  deeply  enough  down,  under  both  red  skins 
aud  white.  The  story  of  Salvation  Gap  is 
perhaps  the  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  painful,  of  those  which  are  bound  be- 
tween these  covers.  Its  culmination  in  the 
final  scene,  when  Drylin  kills  himself  for  a 
crime  which  ho  does  not  repent,  the  mob  in  its 
hasty  justice  having  just  hanged  the  wrong 
mau,  is  as  graphic  as  anything  we  have  seen 
in  pioueer  or  frontier  literature.  And  for 
ouce  we  condone  suicide,  fecliug  that  Dryliu 
can  do  nothing  else  than  go  after  his  unfortu- 
nate proxy.  “‘Sheriff,’  he  began,  the  wet 
knife  slipping  from  bis  fingers, ‘I’m  overtnkin’ 
him.  He’s  going  to  kuow  now.  Put  me  along- 
side— ’”  And  they  were  able  to  fill  in  the  rest. 
The  field  covered  by  Mr.  Wister  is  that  already 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  and  others  who 
bave  seen  its  possibilities, but  none  have  more 

1 Red  Men  and  White.  By  Owkn  Wistbr.  Illustrated 
by  PiiEDRiiic  Rkminoton.  Post  ft vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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successfully  represented  its  rough  elemental 
characters  tbau  the  present  author. 


Sixckrk  regret  was  expressed  in  these  col- 
umns, not  many  months  since,  that  a certain 
“Fur-Seal’s  Tooth,”  whose  highly  exciting 
adventures  were  graphically  described  by  Mr. 

Kirk  Muuroeyshoiild,  in  the  last  chapter  of  its 
fasciuating  history,  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  a not  very  commendable  or  agreeable  old 
Eskimo,  who  bad  done  nothing  to  deserve  it, 
and  who  had  not  even  joined  in  the  search  for 
its  possession.  It  is  au  elaborately  ornament- 
ed dentinal  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
bring  rare  good  luck  to  the  individual  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  and  to  keep  it;  pro- 
vided, only,  that  it  is  honestly  come  by.  It  is 
always  disappearing  in  a most  aggravating 
way,  and  it  is  os  constantly  turning  up  again 
in  some  queer  place,  in  some  wonderful  mnu- 
uer,  and  where  it  is  least  expected.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  adventures  of  two 
fearless,  honest,  attractive  youths;  and  all  the 
Young  People  who  bewailed  its  final  fate  had 
some  sort  of  hope  that  they  would  hear  of  it 
again. 

This  wish  Mr.  Munroe  lias  now  gratified; 
and  the  two  brave  boys  are  seen  once  more,  in 
the  same  Alaskan  region,  this  time  on  Snow- 
Shoes  and  Sledges ;8  and  still  on  the  lookout 
for  the  carved  ivory  talisman  which  gave  its 
name  to  their  earlier  experiences.  The  pres- 
ent talo  contains  all  the  healthy  out-of-door 
interest  for  which  Mr.  Munroe  is  distinguished, 
and  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  boys  of 
oil  ages.  We  are  glad  to  meet  Phil  and  Serge 
again ; and  when  we  have  followed  them 
through  four  hundred  miles  of  Sledging  and 
Snow-shoeing  to  Fort  Adams,  and  find  Jalap 
Coombs,  their  dear  old  friend,  and  ours,  we  are 
as  delighted  as  they  are.  Mr.  Coombs  is  the 
Sairy  Gamp  of  modern  juvenile  literature,  and 
Kite  Roberson  is  his  philosophical  Mrs.  Har- 
ris. One  cannot  help  feeliug  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son never  existed,  that  he  is  a pure  invention 
of  Jalap’s,  but  he  is  always  in  evidence  even 
if  he  is  never  seen  : and  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
so  many  wise  aud  good  things  that  no  mau 
can  stand  up  and  say  in  his  heart  that  he 
“don’t  believe  there  ain’t  no  sich  person”! 

A bit  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  oracular  wisdom,  as 
cited  by  Jalap,  iu  the  very  last  paragraph  of 
the  tale,  and  as  we  step  out  of  the  Sledges  and 
off  of  the  Snow-shoes  with  the  two  boys,  is  so 
profound  that  it  is  worth  preserving  here  iu 
full.  “ Now  I know,”  remarks  Jalap,  “ that  it’s 
just  as  my  old  friend  Kite  Roberson  uster  say, 
for  he  alius  said,  Kite  did,  that  * them  as  waits 
the  patientest  is  bound  to  see  things  happen’”! 

The  juvenile  readers  who  read  to  the  end  of 
this  book, always  impatient  for  the  nextehapter 
aud  its  developments,  will  see  things  happen. 

• Snow-Shoes  and  Sledges.  A Sequel  to  ” The  Fur- 
Seal’s  Tooth.”  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 1 25.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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Jan  tic  seaboard  of  the  great  continent 
which  had  lain  remote  and  undiscovered 
through  so  many  busy  ages,  until  daring 
sailors  hit  upon  it  at  last  amidst  the  stir 
of  the  adventurous  fifteenth  century ; and 
there  was  no  longer  any  thought  that  her 
colonists  would  draw  back  or  falter  in 
what  they  had  undertaken.  They  had 
grown  sedate  even  and  self-poised,  with 
somewhat  of  the  air  of  old  communities, 
as  they  extended  their  settlements  upon 
the  coasts  and  rivers,  and  elaborated  their 
means  of  self-government  amidst  the  still 
forests,  and  each  had  already  a bearing 
and  character  of  its  own.  ’Twas  easy  to 
distinguish  the  New-Englander  from  the 
man  of  the  southern  colonies;  and  the 
busy  middle  provinces  that  stretched  back 
from  the  great  bay  at  New  York  and 
from  the  waters  of  the  spreading  Dela- 
ware had  also  a breed  of  their  own,  like 
neither  the  men  of  the  south  nor  the  men 
of  the  northeast.  Each  region  had  bred 
for  itself  its  characteristic  communities, 
holding  their  own  distinctive  standards, 
knowing  their  own  special  purposes,  liv- 
ing their  own  lives  with  a certain  sepa- 
rateness and  independence. 

Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  colonies, was 
least  to  be  distinguished  by  any  private 
character  of  her  own  from  the  rural 
communities  of  England  herself.  Her 
population  had  come  to  her  almost  with- 
out selection  throughout  every  stage  of 
quick  change  and  troubled  fortune  that 
England  had  seen  during  the  fateful  days 
since  James  Stuart  became  king  ; and 
Englishmen  in  Virginia  were  in  no  way 
radically  distinguishable  from  English- 
men in  England,  except  that  they  were 
provincials  and  frontiersmen.  They  had 
their  own  tasks  and  ways  of  life,  indeed, 
living,  as  they  did,  within  the  old  forests 
of  a virgin  continent,  upon  the  confines 
of  the  world.  But  their  tastes  and  tem- 
perament, spite  of  change  and  seclusion, 
they  had  in  common  with  Englishmen  at 
home.  They  gave  leave  to  their  opinions, 
too, with  a like  downright  confidence  and 
hardihood  of  belief,  never  doubting  they 
knew  how  practical  affairs  should  go. 
They  had  even  kept  the  English  charac- 
ter as  they  had  received  it,  against  the 
touch  of  time  and  social  revolution,  un- 
til Virginians  seemed  like  elder  English- 
men. England  changed,  but  Virginia 
did  not.  There  landed  estates  spread 
themselves  with  an  ample  acreage  along 
the  margins  of  the  streams  that  every- 


where threaded  the  virgin  woodland; 
and  the  planter  drew  about  him  a body 
of  dependents  who  knew  no  other  master; 
to  whom  came,  in  their  seclusion,  none 
of  that  quick  air  of  change  that  had  so 
stirred  in  England  throughout  all  her 
century  of  revolution.  Some  were  his 
slaves,  bound  to  him  in  perpetual  subjec- 
tion. Others  were  his  tenants,  and  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a sort  of  patron.  In  Mary- 
land, where  similar  broad  estates  lay  upon 
every  shore,  the  law  dubbed  a great  prop- 
erty here  and  there  a “ manor, ” and  suf- 
fered it  to  boast  its  separate  court  baron 
and  private  jurisdiction.  Virginian  gen- 
tlemen enjoyed  independence  and  author- 
ity without  need  of  formal  title. 

There  was  but  one  centre  of  social  life 
in  Virginia:  at  Williamsburg,  the  village 
capital,  where  the  Governor  had  his  44  pal- 
ace,” where  stood  the  colonial  college, 
where  there  were  taverns  and  the  town 
houses  of  sundry  planters  of  the  vicinage, 
and  where  there  was  much  gay  company 
and  not  a little  formal  ceremonial  in  the 
season.  For  the  rest,  the  Old  Dominion 
made  shift  to  do  without  towns.  There 
was  no  great  mart  to  which  all  the  trade 
of  the  colony  was  drawn.  Ships  came  and 
went  upon  each  broad  river  as  upon  a high- 
way, taking  and  discharging  freight  at  the 
private  wharves  of  the  several  plantations. 
For  every  planter  was  his  own  merchant, 
shipping  his  tobacco  to  England,  and 
importing  thence  in  return  his  clothes, 
his  tools,  his  household  fittings,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  London  fashions  and  of  the 
game  of  politics  at  home.  His  mechanics 
he  found  amongst  his  own  slaves  and  de- 
pendents. Their  44  quarters  ” and  the  of- 
fices of  his  simple  establishment  showed 
almost  like  a village  of  themselves  where 
they  stood  in  irregular  groups  about  his 
own  square,  broad-gabled  house,  with  its 
airy  hall  and  homelike  living-rooms.  He 
might  have  good  plate  upon  his  sideboard 
and  on  his  table,  palatable  old  wine  in  his 
cellar,  and  on  the  walls  about  him  por- 
traits of  the  stately  men  and  dames  from 
whom  he  took  his  blood  and  breeding. 
But  there  was  little  luxury  in  his  life. 
Plain  comfort  and  a homely  abundance 
sufficed  him.  He  was  a gentleman,  owned 
all  he  saw  around  him,  exercised  author- 
ity, and  enjoyed  consideration  through- 
out the  colony;  but  he  was  no  prince. 

He  lived  always  in  the  style  of  a pro- 
vincial and  a gentleman  commoner,  as 
his  neighbors  and  friends  did. 
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Slaves,  dependents,  and  planters  by  no 
means  made  up  the  tale  of  Virginia’s  pop- 
ulation, however.  She  had  been  peopled 
out  of  the  common  stock  of  Englishmen, 
and  contained  her  own  variety.  Most  of 
the  good  land  that  lay  upon  the  lower 
courses  of  the  James,  the  York,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  the  Potomac  rivers,  and 
upon  the  bay  on  either  hand,  had  been 
absorbed  inio  the  estates  of  the  wealthier 
planters,  who  began  to  conceive  them- 
selves a sort  of  aristocracy ; but  not  a few 
plain  men  owned  their  own  smaller  tracts 
within  the  broad  stretches  of  country 
that  lay  back  from  the  rivers  or  above 
their  navigable  depth;  upon  the  western 
front  of  the  colony  lived  sturdy  frontiers- 
men; and  no  man  was  so  poor  that  he 
might  not  hope  by  thrift  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  best  in  the  country.  Few 
could  own  slaves  in  any  number,  for  the 
negroes  counted  less  than  a third  in  a 
reckoning  of  the  whole  population.  There 
were  hired  servants  besides,  and  servants 
bound  for  a term  of  years  by  indenture; 
even  criminals  who  could  be  had  of  the 
colony  for  private  service ; but  most  men 
must  needs  work  their  own  plots  of  ground 
and  devise  a domestic  economy  without 
servants.  A wholesome  democratic  spir- 
it pervaded  the  colony,  which  made  even 
the  greater  planters  hesitate  to  give  them- 
selves airs.  A few  families  that  had 
thriven  best  and  longest,  and  had  built 
up  great  properties  for  themselves,  did 
indeed  lay  claim,  as  royal  Governors  found 
to  their  great  displeasure,  to  a right  to  be 
heard  before  all  others  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government.  But  they  could 
of  course  show  no  title  but  that  of  pride 
and  long  practice.  ’Twas  only  their  so- 
cial weight  in  the  parish  vestries,  in  the 
Council,  and  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
that  gave  them  ascendency. 

It  was  the  same  in  church  as  in  state. 
Virginia  prided  herself  upon  having  main- 
tained the  Establishment  without  schism 
or  sour  dissent;  but  she  had  maintained 
it  in  a way  all  her  own,  with  a democrat- 
ic constitution  and  practice  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  canons.  Nominally  the  Gov- 
ernor had  the  right  of  presentation  to  all 
livings,  but  the  vestries  took  care  he  should 
seldom  exercise  it,  and  after  they  had  had 
their  own  way  for  a century  claimed  he 
had  lost  it  by  prescription.  They  chose 
and  dismissed  and  ruled  their  ministers 
as  they  would.  And  the  chief  planters 
were  nowhere  greater  figures  than  in  the 


vestries  of  their  own  parishes,  where  so 
many  neighborhood  interests  were  passed 
upou — the  care  of  the  poor,  the  survey  of 
estates,  the  correction  of  disorders,  the 
tithe  rates,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  and  minister.  Sometimes  the 
church  building  was  itself  the  gift  of  the 
chief  land-owner  of  the  parish;  and  the 
planters  were  always  the  chief  rate-pav- 
ers. Their  leadership  was  natural  and 
unchallenged.  They  enjoyed  in  their 
own  neighborhood  a sort  of  feudal  pre- 
eminence, and  the  men  about  them  easily 
returned  in  thought  and  estimation  to 
that  elder  order  of  English  life  in  which 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  country-side 
claimed  as  of  course  the  homage  of  his 
neighbors.  There  were  parishes,  not  a 
few,  indeed,  in  which  there  was  no  such 
great  planter  to  command  consideration 
by  a sort  of  social  primacy.  It  was,  after 
all,  only  here  and  there,  and  that  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  colony,  that  affairs 
awaited  the  wish  of  privileged  individ- 
uals. But  it  was  the  ascendency  of  the 
greater  planters  which  most  struck  the 
imagination,  and  which  gave  to  Virginia 
something  of  the  same  air  and  tone  and 
turn  of  opinion  that  existed  in  England, 
with  its  veritable  aristocracy,  its  lordly 
country  gentlemen,  its  ancient  distinc- 
tions of  class  and  manners. 

Those  who  took  counsel  in  England 
concerning  colonial  affairs  had  constant 
occasion  to  mark  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  easy-going  Virginians,  who 
were  no  harder  to  govern  than  English- 
men everywhere,  and  the  men  of  the 
northeastern  colonies,  with  their  dry  re- 
serve and  their  steadfast  resolution  not 
to  be  governed  at  all.  These  seemed  un- 
like Englishmen  elsewhere;  a whit  stiff- 
er,  shrewder,  more  self-contained  and  cir- 
cumspect. They  were  in  fact  a peculiar 
people.  Into  New  England  had  come  a 
selected  class,  picked  out  of  the  general 
mass  of  Englishmen  at  home  by  test  of 
creed.  “God  sifted  a whole  nation,” one 
of  their  own  preachers  had  told  them,  at 
election-time,  in  the  far  year  1668,  “that 
he  might  send  choice  grain  out  into  this 
wilderness.”  But  the  variety  of  the  old 
life  in  England  had  been  lost  in  the  sift- 
ing. The  Puritan,  for  all  he  was  so  strong 
and  great  a figure  in  his  day,  was  but  one 
man  among  a score  in  the  quick  and  va- 
rious English  life.  His  single  standard 
and  manner  of  living,  out  of  the  many 
that  strove  for  mastery  in  the  old  seats 
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where  the  race  was  bred,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  New  England;  and  he  had  had 
separate  and  undisputed  ascendency  there 
to  build  new  commonwealths  as  he  would. 
The  Puritan  Commonwealth  in  England 
had  been  the  government  of  a minority. 
Cromwell  had  done  his  work  of  chasten- 
ing with  a might  and  fervor  which  he 
found,  not  in  the  nation,  but  in  himself 
and  in  the  stout  men-at-arms  and  hardy 
reformers  who  stood  with  him  while  he 
purified  England  and  brought  upon  all 
her  foes  a day  of  reckoning.  The  people 
had  stood  cowed  and  uneasy  while  he 
lived,  and  had  broken  into  wild  excess  of 
joy  at  their  release  when  he  died.  But 
in  New  England  an  entire  community 
consented  to  the  Puritan  code  and  mas- 
tery with  a hearty  acquiescence.  It  was 
for  this  liberty  they  had  come  over  sea. 

And  the  thoughtful,  strong-willed  men 
who  were  their  leaders  had  built,  as  they 
wished,  a polity  that  should  last.  Time 
wrought  its  deep  changes  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  elsewhere,  but  the  stamp  set  upon 
these  Puritan  settlements  by  the  genera- 
tion that  founded  them  was  not  effaced. 
Trade  made  its  characteristic  mark  upon 
them.  Their  merchants  had  presently 
their  own  fleets  and  markets.  Their 
hardy  people  took  more  and  more  to  the 
sea,  lived  the  rough  life  of  the  ocean  ways 
with  a relish,  beat  in  their  small  craft  up 
and  down  the  whole  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, drove  bargains  everywhere,  and  ev- 
erywhere added  a touch  to  their  reputa- 
tion as  doughty  sea-dogs  and  shrewd 
traders.  The  population  that  after  a while 
came  to  New  England  did  not  stay  to  be 
sifted  before  attempting  the  voyage  out 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  quaint  sedate- 
ness of  the  settlements  began  to  be  broken 
by  a novel  variety.  New  men  beset  the 
old  order;  a rough  democracy  began  to 
make  itself  felt;  and  new  elements  waxed 
bold  amidst  the  new  conditions  that  time 
had  wrought.  The  authority  of  the  crown 
at  last  made  a place  of  command  for  it- 
self despite  every  stubborn  protest  and 
astute  evasion.  It  became  necessary  to 
be  a trifle  less  observant  of  sect  and  creed, 
to  cultivate,  as  far  as  might  be,  a temper 
of  tolerance  and  moderation.  But  it  was 
a slow  change  at  best.  The  old  order 
might  be  modified,  but  it  could  not  so  soon 
be  broken.  New  England,  through  all 
her  jurisdictions,  remained  a body  of 
churches,  as  well  as  a body  of  towns,  sub- 
missive to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 


her  learned  clergy,  keeping  the  old  tradi- 
tions distinct,  indubitable,  alike  in  her 
schools  and  in  her  meeting-houses.  Even 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  there  had  from 
the  first  been  such  diversity  of  creed  and 
license  of  individual  belief,  there  was  lit- 
tle variety  of  type  among  the  people,  for 
all  they  counted  themselves  so  free  to  be 
what  they  would.  There  was  here  a sin- 
gular assortment,  no  doubt,  of  the  units 
of  the  stock,  but  it  was  of  the  Puritan 
stuff,  none  the  less,  through  all  its  vari- 
ety. 

New  England,  indeed,  easily  kept  her 
character,  for  she  lived  apart.  Her  peo- 
ple mustered  a full  hundred  thousand 
strong  before  the  seventeenth  century 
was  out ; her  towns  numbered  many 
score,  both  upon  the  margins  of  the  sea 
and  within  the  forests;  but  she  still  lay 
within  a very  near  frontier,  pushed  back 
only  a short  journey  from  the  coast.  Ex- 
cept where  the  towns  of  Connecticut  ran 
in  broken  line  close  to  the  westward 
strait  of  Long  Island  Sound,  a broad  wil- 
derness of  untouched  woodland,  of  thick- 
eted  hills  and  valleys  that  no  white  man 
yet  had  seen,  stretched  between  them  and 
Hudson’s  river,  where  New  York’s  settle- 
ments lay  upon  the  edge  of  a vast  do- 
main, reaching  all  the  way  to  the  great 
lakes  and  the  western  rivers.  Not  till 
1725  did  adventurous  settlers  dare  go  so 
far  as  the  Berkshire  Hills.  “Our  coun- 
try,” exclaimed  Colonel  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
who  had  seen  its  wild  interior,  “has  now 
been  inhabited  more  than  a hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  still  we  hardly  know 
anything  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
which  are  nowhere  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.”  A full 
century  after  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims, 
New  England,  like  Virginia,  was  still  a 
frontier  region,  shut  close  about  on  every 
hand  by  thick  forests  beset  by  prowling 
bands  of  savages.  She  had  as  yet  no  in- 
timate contact  with  the  other  colonies, 
whose  fortunes  she  was  to  share.  Her 
simple  life,  quickened  by  adventure,  but 
lacking  the  full  pulse  of  old  communi- 
ties, kept,  spite  of  slow  change,  to  a sin- 
gle standard  of  conduct,  made  her  one 
community  from  end  to  end,  her  people 
one  people.  She  stood  apart  and  com- 
pact, still  soberly  cultivating,  as  of  old,  a 
life  and  character  all  her  own.  Colonel 
Byrd  noted  how  44  New  England  improved 
much  faster  than  Virginia,"  and  was  fain 
to  think  that  “though  these  people  may 
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be  ridiculed  for  some  Pharisaical  particu- 
larities in  their  worship  and  behaviour,  yet 
they  were  very  useful  subjects,  as  being 
frugal  and  industrious,  giving  no  scandal 
or  bad  example.”  Public  men  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  to  face  their  “ particulari- 
ties in  behaviour,”  would  hardly  have 
agreed  that  the  men  of  New  England 
were  good  subjects,  though  they  must 
have  admitted  their  excellent  example  in 
thrift,  and  Virginia’s  need  to  imitate  it. 

This  contrast  between  the  northern  and 
southern  settlements  was  as  old  as  their 
establishment,  for  Virginia  had  from  the 
first  been  resorted  to  by  those  who  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  better  their  fortunes, 
while  New  England  had  been  founded  to 
be  the  home  of  a creed  and  discipline; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Commonwealth 
was  set  up  in  England  that  the  difference 
began  to  be  marked,  and  to  give  promise 
of  becoming  permanent.  The  English  in 
Virginia,  like  the  bulk  of  their  country- 
men at  home,  had  stood  aghast  at  a king's 
death  upon  the  scaffold,  and  had  spoken 
very  hotly,  in  their  loyalty,  of  the  men 
who  had  dared  do  the  impious  deed  of 
treason;  but  when  the  Guinea , frigate, 
brought  the  Commonwealth’s  commis- 
sion into  the  river  to  demand  their  sub- 
mission. even  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
redoubtable  Cavalier  Governor,  who  had 
meant  stubbornly  to  keep  his  province 
for  the  second  Charles,  saw  he  must 
yield;  perceived  there  was  too  nice  a bal- 
ance of  parties  in  the  colony  to  permit 
an  execution  of  his  plans  of  resistance; 
heard  too  many  plain  men  in  his  Coun- 
cil, and  out  of  it,  declare  themselves  very 
much  of  a mind  with  the  Puritans  for 
the  nouce  in  politics — very  willing  to  set 
up  a democracy  in  Virginia  which  should 
call  itself  a part  of  the  Puritan  state  in 
England.  But  a great  change  had  been 
wrought  in  Virginia  while  the  Common- 
wealth lasted.  When  the  Common- 
wealth's frigate  came  in  at  the  capes  she 
counted  scarcely  fifteen  thousand  settlers 
upon  her  plantations,  but  the  next  twenty 
years  saw  her  transformed.  By  1670  quite 
twenty-five  thousand  people  were  added 
to  the  reckoning;  and  of  the  new-comers 
a great  multitude  had  left  England  as 
much  because  they  hated  the  Puritans  as 
because  they  desired  Vi  rgin  ia.  They  were 
drawn  out  of  that  great  majority  at  home 
to  whom  Cromwell  had  not  dared  resort 
to  get  a new  parliament  in  the  stead  of 
the  one  he  had  “purged.”  Many  of 


them  were  of  the  hottest  blood  of  the 
Cavaliers. 

It  was  in  these  years  Virginia  got  her 
character  and  received  her  leading  gentry 
for  the  time  to  come— the  years  while  the 
Commonwealth  stood  and  royalists  de- 
spaired, and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Restoration,  when  royalists  took 
heart  again  and  Englishmen  turned  with 
a new  ardor  to  colonization  as  the  times 
changed.  Among  the  rest  in  the  great 
migration  came  two  brothers,  John  and 
Lawrence  Washington,  of  a stock  whose 
loyalty  was  as  old  as  the  Conquest.  They 
came  of  a Norman  family,  the  men  of 
whose  elder  branch  had  for  two  hundred 
years  helped  the  stout  Bishops  of  Durham 
keep  the  border  against  the  Scots;  and  in 
every  branch  of  which  men  had  sprung 
up  to  serve  the  king,  the  state,  and  the 
church  with  steadfastness  and  honor; 
dashing  soldiers  ready  for  the  field  at 
home  or  abroad,  stout  polemical  priors, 
lawyers  who  knew  the  learning  of  their 
day  and  made  their  way  to  high  posts  in 
chancery,  thrifty  burghers,  gallant  court- 
iers, prosperous  merchants — public-spirit- 
ed gentlemen  all.  It  was  Colonel  Henry 
Washington,  cousin  to  the  Virginian  refu- 
gees, who  had  been  with  Rupert  when  he 
stormed  Bristol,  and  who,  with  a handful 
of  men,  had  made  good  an  entrance  into 
the  town  when  all  others  were  beaten 
back  and  baffled.  It  was  he  who  had 
held  Worcester  for  his  master  even  after 
he  knew  Charles  to  be  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces.  “ Pro- 
cure his  Majesty’s  commands  for  the  dis- 
posal of  this  garrison,”  was  all  he  would 
answer  when  Fairfax  summoned  him  to 
a surrender;  “till  then  I shall  make  good 
the  trust  reposed  in  me.  The  worst  I 
know  and  fear  not;  if  I had,  the  profes- 
sion of  a soldier  had  not  been  begun.”  But 
it  was  an  ill  time  to  revive  the  traditions 
of  the  knights  of  Durham;  loyalty  only 
brought  ruin.  The  Reverend  Lawrence 
Washington,  uncle  to  the  gallant  colonel 
who  was  the  King’s  Governor  at  Worces- 
ter, had  been  cast  out  of  his  living  at  Pur- 
leigli  in  1643  by  order  of  Parliament, 
upon  the  false  charge  that  he  was  a pub- 
lic tippler,  oft  drunk,  and  loud  to  rail 
against  the  Parliament  and  its  armies; 
but  really  because,  with  all  his  race,  he 
was  a royalist,  and  his  living  one  of  the 
best  in  Essex.  It  was  his  sons  who  left 
off  hoping  to  see  things  mend  in  Eng- 
land and  betook  themselves  to  Virginia. 
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His  ruin  had  come  u| >on  him  while  they 
were  yet  lads.  He  had  been  a brilliant 
university  scholar,  fellow  and  lector  of 
Brasenose,  and  rector  of  Oxford;  but  he 
could  give  his  sons  neither  a university 
career  nor  hope  of  fortune  in  the  humble 
parish  pitying  friends  had  found  for  him 
in  an  obscure  village  of  Essex ; and  when 
he  was  dead  they  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  stay  longer  in  England,  where 
Cromwell  was  master. 

John  Washington,  the  oldest  son  of  the 
unfortunate  rector,  reached  Virginia  in 
1656,  having  made  his  way  to  the  colony 
as  44  second  man”  to  Edward  Prescott, 
merchant  and  ship  owner,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  come;  and  his  brother  Law- 
rence, after  passing  to  and  fro  between 
England  and  the  colony  several  times 
upon  errands  of  business,  presently  joined 
him  in  permanent  residence  upon  the 
“northern  neck”  of  rich  land  that  lay 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Poto- 
mac rivers.  It  was  a region  where  every 
settlement  as  yet  was  new.  A few  fami- 
lies had  fixed  themselves  upon  it  when 
Maryland  drove  Captain  Clayborne  and 
his  Virginian  partisans  forth  from  Kent 
Island  in  the  years  1637  and  1638;  and 
they  had  mustered  numbers  enough  with- 
in a few  years  to  send  a representative  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  at  Jamestown. 
But  it  was  not  till  1648  that  the  Assembly 
gave  their  lands  a regular  constitution  as 
the  County  of  Northumberland  ; for  it 
was  to  this  region  the  Indians  had  been 
driven  by  the  encroachment  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  James  and  York,  and  for  a 
while  the  Assembly  had  covenanted  with 
the  red  men  to  keep  it  free  from  settlers. 
When  once  the  ban  was  removed,  how- 
ever, in  1648,  colonization  set  in  apace— 
from  the  older  counties  of  Virginia,  from 
Maryland  across  the  river  and  England 
over  sea,  from  New  England  even,  as 
if  by  a common  impulse.  In  1651  the 
Assembly  found  it  necessary  to  create  the 
two  additional  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Lancaster,  and  in  1653  still  another,  the 
County  of  Westmoreland,  for  its  organi- 
zation and  government,  so  quickly  did  it 
fill  in;  for  the  tide  out  of  England  al- 
ready began  to  show  its  volume.  The  re- 
gion was  a natural  seat  of  commerce,  and 
merchants  out  of  the  trading  ports  of 
England  particularly  affected  it.  Rich 
land  was  abundant,  and  the  Potomac  ran 
strong  and  ample  there,  to  carry  the  com- 
merce alike  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 


the  bay,  upon  whose  tributaries  and  inlets 
lay  all  the  older  settlements  of  both  col- 
onies. Lawrence  Washington,  though 
he  still  described  himself,  upon  occasion, 
as  “of  Luton,  County  Bedford,  mer- 
chant,” found  his  chief  profit  where  he 
made  his  home,  with  his  brother  John  in 
the  new  County  of  Westmoreland  in  Vir- 
ginia. About  them  lived  young  men  and 
old.  come,  like  themselves,  out  of  England, 
or  drawn  from  the  older  settlements  by  the 
attractions  of  the  goodly  region,  looking 
out,  as  it  did,  on  either  hand  to  a broad 
river  and  an  easy  trade.  They  felt  it 
scarcely  an  expatriation  to  live  there,  so 
constantly  did  ships  come  and  go  between 
their  wharves  and  the  home  ports  at  Bris- 
tol and  London.  It  soon  grew  to  be  no- 
thing singular  to  see  well-to-do  men  go 
every  year  to  England  upon  some  errand 
of  profit  or  pleasure. 

It  was  with  such  a region  and  such 
stirring  neighbors  that  the  young  Wash- 
ingtons identified  themselves  while  they 
were  yet  youths  in  their  twenties;  and 
there  they  prospered  shrewdly  with  the 
rest.  Prudent  men  and  men  of  charac- 
ter readily  accumulated  estates  in  the 
untouched  glades  and  forests  of  West- 
moreland. The  season  of  their  coming, 
moreover,  sadly  as  things  seemed  to  go 
in  1656,  turned  out  propitious.  The  Res- 
toration opened  a new  era  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  Englishmen 
bestirred  themselves  to  take  actual  pos- 
session of  all  the  great  coast -line  they 
had  so  long  claimed  without  occupying. 
“The  Dutch  had  enjoyed  New  Nether- 
land  during  the  distractions  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  without  any  other  interrup- 
tion” than  the  seizure  of  their  post  upon 
the  Connecticut  by  the  New-Englanders, 
and  the  aggressions  alike  of  Swedes  and 
English  upon  the  Delaware;  but  the  min- 
isters of  Charles  II.,  though  “for  some 
time  perplexed  in  what  light  to  view 
them,  whether  as  subjects  or  as  aliens, 
determined  at  length  that  New  Nether- 
land  ought  in  justice  to  be  resumed,”  and 
the  thing  was  presently  accomplished  in 
true  sovereign  fashion  by  force  of  arms. 

To  the  ducal  province  of  New  York,  Penn 
presently  added  the  thrifty  Quaker  col- 
ony, which  so  promptly  created  a busy 
town  and  mart  of  trade  at  Philadelphia, 
and  which  pushed  its  rural  settlements 
back  so  speedily  into  the  fertile  lands  that 
lay  towards  the  west.  Then,  while  the 
new  colonizing  impulse  still  ran  strong, 
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New  Jersey,  too,  was  added,  with  her  lim- 
its at  one  end  upon  the  Hudson  and  the 
great  bay  at  New  York,  where  she  de- 
pended upon  one  rival  for  a port  of  en- 
try, and  at  the  other  upon  the  Delaware, 
where  another  rival  presided  over  the 
trade  of  her  southern  highway  to  the  sea. 
To  the  southward  straggling  settlements 
upon  Albemarle  Sound  grew  slowly  into 
the  colony  of  North  Carolina;  and  still 
other  settlements,  upon  the  rivers  that 
lay  toward  Florida,  throve  so  bravely  that 
Charleston  presently  boasted  itself  a sub- 
stantial town,  and  South  Carolina  had 
risen  to  be  a considerable  colony,  pros- 
perous, well  ordered,  and  showing  a quick 
life  and  individuality  of  her  own. 

A new  migration  had  come  out  of  Eng- 
land to  the  colonies,  and  Englishmen 
looked  with  fresh  confidence  to  see  their 
countrymen  build  an  empire  in  America. 
And  yet  perhaps  not  an  empire  of  pure 
English  blood.  New  York  was  for  long 
scarcely  the  less  a Dutch  province  for  all 
she  had  changed  owners,  and  saw  Eng- 
lishmen crowd  in  to  control  her  trade. 
There  were  Swedes  still  upon  the  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania  mustered  among 
her  colonists,  besides,  a strange  mixture 
out  of  many  nations — Germans,  French, 
Dutch,  Finns,  and  English.  Even  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  so  steadily  kept  its  English 
character,  there  were  to  be  found  groups 
of  French  Huguenots  and  Germans  who 
had  been  given  an  ungrudging  welcome; 
and  South  Carolina,  though  strongly  Eng- 
lish too,  had  taken  some  of  her  best  blood 
out  of  France  when  Louis  so  generously 
gave  the  world  fifty  thousand  families  of 
the  finest  breed  of  his  kingdom  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685). 
The  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  Scots-Irish  enter  Virginia  and 
the  middle  colonies  in  hosts  that  for  a 
time  numbered  ten  thousand  by  the  year. 
Pennsylvania  alone,  in  the  single  year 
1729,  could  reckon  five  thousand  of  these 
sturdy  people  who  had  come  to  multiply 
and  strengthen  her  settlements. 

It  was  to  the  middle  colonies  that  most 
foreigners  came,  and  their  coming  gave 
to  the  towns  and  farms  of  that  region  a 
variety  of  tongues  and  customs,  of  man- 
ners and  trades  and  ways  of  life  and  wor- 
ship, to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Boston, 
with  all  its  trade  and  seafaring,  had  no 
touch  of  that  cosmopolitan  character 
which  New  York  had  taken  on  quite  in- 
evitably in  the  course  of  her  varying 
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fortunes,  and  which  Philadelphia  had 
assumed  by  choice;  and  rural  Virginia 
scarcely  felt  amidst  her  scattered  planta- 
tions the  presence  of  the  few  families 
who  lived  by  standards  that  were  not 
English.  The  common  feature  of  the 
new  time,  with  its  novel  enterprises  and 
its  general  immigration,  was  that  the 
colonies  everywhere,  whether  young  or 
old,  felt  a keen  stimulation  and  a new 
interest  in  affairs  beyond  their  borders. 

A partial  exchange  of  population  began, 
a noticeable  intercolonial  migration. 
Whole  congregations  came  out  of  New 
England  to  found  towns  in  New  Jersey, 
and  individuals  out  of  every  colony  ven- 
tured more  freely  than  before  to  exchange 
one  region  for  another,  in  order  to  coax 
health  or  fortune.  Population  was  thus 
not  a little  compacted,  while  the  colonies 
were  drawn  by  insensible  degrees  to  feel 
a certain  community  of  interest  and  cul- 
tivate a certain  community  of  opinion. 

An  expanding  life,  widened  fields  of  en- 
terprise and  adventure,  quickened  hopes, 
and  the  fair  prospects  of  a growing  em- 
pire everywhere  heartened  strong  men  in 
the  colonies  to  steady  endeavor  when  the 
new  century  opened:  the  scheming,  cal- 
culating eighteenth  century,  so  unimpas- 
sioned and  conventional  at  first,  so  tem- 
pestuous at  last.  The  men  of  the  colonies 
were  not  so  new  as  their  continent  in  the 
ways  of  civilization.  They  were  Old 
World  men  put  upon  fresh  coasts  and  a 
forest  frontier,  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
create  markets,  build  a new  trade,  become 
masters  of  vast  resources  as  yet  untouched 
and  incalculable ; and  they  did  their  work 
for  the  most  part  with  unmatched  spirit 
and  energy,  notwithstanding  they  were 
checked  and  hampered  by  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  The  Navigation  Acts  forbade 
the  use  of  any  but  English  ships  in  trade; 
forbade  all  trade,  besides,  which  did  not 
run  direct  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land. The  colonies  must  not  pass  England 
by  even  in  their  trade  with  one  another. 
What  they  could  not  produce  themselves 
they  must  bring  straight  from  England; 
what  they  had  to  dispose  of  they  must 
send  straight  to  England.  If  they  would 
exchange  among  themselves  they  must 
make  England  by  the  way,  so  that  Eng- 
lish merchants  should  be  their  middlemen 
and  factors;  or  else,  if  they  must  needs 
carry  direct  from  port  to  port  of  their 
own  coasts,  they  must  pay  such  duties  as 
they  would  have  paid  in  English  ports 
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had  they  actually  gone  the  intermediate 
voyage  to  England  preferred  by  the  stat- 
utes. Twas  the  “ usage  of  other  nations  ” 
besides  England  “to  keep  their  planta- 
tion trade  to  themselves”  in  that  day,  as 
the  Parliament  itself  said  and  no  man 
could  deny,  and  ’twas  the  purpose  of  such 
restrictions  to  maintain  “a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between”  Eng- 
land and  her  subjects  in  America,  “ keep- 
ing them  in  a firmer  dependence,”  and  at 
the  same  time  u rendering  them  yet  more 
beneficial  and  advantageous  ” to  English 
seamen,  merchants,  wool  - growers,  and 
manufacturers;  but  it  cost  the  colonists 
pride  and  convenience  and  profit  to  obey. 

Some,  who  felt  the  harness  of  such  law 
too  smartly,  consoled  themselves  by  in- 
venting means  to  escape  it.  The  coast 
was  long,  was  opened  by  many  an  un- 
used harbor,  great  and  small,  could  not 
everywhere  and  always  be  watched  by 
king’s  officers,  was  frequented  by  a toler- 
ant people,  who  had  no  very  nice  con- 
science about  withholding  taxes  from  a 
sovereign  whose  messages  and  commands 
came  quickly  over  sea  only  when  the 
wind  held  fair  for  weeks  together;  and 
cargoes  could  be  got  both  out  and  in  at 
small  expense  of  secrecy  and  no  expense 
at  all  in  duties.  In  short,  smuggling  was 
easy.  ’Twas  a time  of  frequent  wars, 
moreover,  and  privateering  commissions 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  so  that 
French  ships  could  be  brought  in  with 
their  lading,  condemned,  and  handsomely 
sold,  without  the  trouble  of  paying  French 
prices  or  English  port  dues.  Privateer- 
ing, too,  was  cousin-german  to  something 
still  better;  ’twas  but  a sort  of  formal  ap- 
prenticeship to  piracy ; and  the  quiet,  un- 
used harbors  of  the  coast  showed  many  a 
place  where  the  regular  profession  might 
be  set  up.  Veritable  pirates  took  the  sea, 
hunted  down  what  commerce  they  would 
—English  no  less  than  French  and  Dutch 
and  Spanish  — rendezvoused  in  lonely 
sounds,  inlets,  and  rivers  where  king’s 
officers  never  came,  and  kept  very  re- 
spectable company  when  they  came  at 
last  to  dispose  of  their  plunder  at  New 
York  or  Charleston,  being  men  very 
learned  in  subterfuges  and  very  quick- 
fingered at  bribing.  And  then  there  was 
“the  Red  Sea  trade,”  whose  merchants 
sent  fleets  to  Madagascar  in  the  season  to 
exchange  cargoes  with  rough  men  out  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  of  whom  they  courte- 
ously asked  no  questions.  The  larger 


ports  were  full  of  sailors  who  waited  to  be 
engaged,  not  at  regular  wages,  but  “on 
the  grand  account”;  and  it  took  many 
weary  years  of  hangman’s  labor  to  bring 
enough  pirates  to  the  gallows  to  scotch 
the  ugly  business.  In  1717  it  was  report- 
ed in  the  colonies  that  there  were  quite 
fifteen  hundred  pirates  on  the  coast,  full 
one-half  of  whom  made  their  headquar- 
ters, very  brazenly,  at  New  Providence  in 
the  Bahamas;  and  there  were  merchants 
and  mariners  by  the  score  who  had  pangs 
of  keen  regret  to  see  the  breezy  trade  go 
down,  as  the  century  drew  on  a decade  or 
two,  because  of  the  steady  vigilance  and 
stern  endeavor  of  Governors  who  had 
been  straitly  commanded  to  suppress  it. 

The  Navigation  Acts  bred  an  irritation 
in  the  colonies  which  grew  with  their 
growth  and  strengthened  with  their  con- 
sciousness of  strength  and  capacity.  Not 
because  such  restrictions  were  uncom- 
mon, but  because  the  colonies  were  for- 
ward and  exacting.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  to  commend  the  legislation  they  re- 
sented. It  attracted  the  capital  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  to  the  American  trade,  it 
went  far  towards  securing  English  su- 
premacy on  the  seas,  and  it  was  strictly 
within  the  powers  of  Parliament,  as  no 
man  could  deny.  Parliament  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  regulate  imperial  inter- 
ests, of  this  or  any  other  kind,  even  though 
it  regulated  them  unreasonably.  But  col- 
onies that  reckoned  their  English  popula- 
tion by  the  hundred  thousand  and  lived  by 
trade  and  adventure  would  not  long  have 
brooked  such  a policy  of  restraint  had 
they  had  the  leisure  to  fret  over  it.  They 
did  not  as  yet  have  the  leisure.  The 
French  stood  menacingly  at  their  western 
gates,  through  which  the  great  fur  trade 
made  its  way,  where  the  long  rivers  ran 
which  threaded  the  central  valleys  of  the 
continent,  where  the  Mississippi  stretched 
itself  from  north  to  south  like  a great 
body  of  dividing  waters,  flanking  all  the 
coast  and  its  settlements — where  alone  a 
true  mastery  of  the  continent  and  its  re- 
sources could  be  held.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  reckon  with  Parliament  touch- 
ing the  carrying  trade  when  they  had 
made  good  their  title  to  what  they  were 
to  trade  withal. 

The  French  had  been  a long  time  about 
their  work,  for  they  had  done  it  like  sub- 
jects, at  the  bidding  of  an  ambitious  king, 
rather  than  like  free  men  striving  as  they 
would  and  for  themselves.  But  what  they 
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had  done  they  had  done  systematically 
and  with  a fixed  policy  that  did  not  vary, 
though  ministers  and  even  dynasties  might 
come  and  go.  The  English  had  crowded 
to  the  coasts  of  the  continent  as  they 
pleased,  and  had  mustered  their  tens  of 
thousands  before  the  French  reckoned 
more  than  a few  hundreds.  But  the 
French  had  hit  upon  the  mighty  river 
St.  Lawrence,  whose  waters  came  out  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent; their  posts  were  garrisons;  what 
men  they  had  they  put  forward,  at  each 
step  of  discovery,  at  some  point  of  van- 
tage upon  lake  or  river,  whence  they  were 
not  easily  dislodged.  Their  shrewd  fur- 
traders  and  dauntless  priests  struck  every- 
where into  the  heart  of  the  forests,  lead- 
ing forward  both  trade  and  conquest,  un- 
til at  last,  through  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  and  out  of  far  Lake  Michigan,  the 
streams  had  been  found  which  ran  down 
into  the  west  to  the  flooding  Mississippi. 
Colonists  were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
vast  river,  posts  presently  dotted  its  banks 
here  and  there  throughout  its  length, 
trade  passed  up  and  down  its  spreading 
stream,  and  the  English,  their  eyes  at  last 
caught  by  the  stealthy  movement,  looked 
in  a short  space  to  see  French  settlements 
“running all  along  from  our  lakes  by  the 
back  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  to  the  Bay 
of  Mexico.” 

This  was  a business  that  touched  the 
colonies  to  the  quick.  New  York  had 
her  western  frontiers  upon  the  nearer 
lakes.  Thence,  time  out  of  mind,  had 
come  the  best  furs  to  the  markets  at  Al- 
bany, brought  from  tribe  to  tribe  out  of 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  northwest. 
New  England,  with  the  French  at  her 
very  doors,  had  to  look  constantly  to  her 
northern  borders  to  keep  them  against  the 
unquiet  savage  tribes  the  French  every 
year  stirred  up  against  her.  Virginia  felt 
the  French  power  amongst  her  savage 
neighbors  too,  the  moment  her  people 
ventured  across  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the 
valley,  where  many  an  ancient  war-path 
ran ; and  beyond  the  Alleghanies  she  per- 
ceived she  must  stand  in  the  very  pres- 
ence almost  of  the  French  themselves. 
English  frontiersmen  and  traders,  though 
they  had  no  advancing  military  posts  be- 
hind them,  were  none  the  less  quick  to 
go  themselves  deep  into  the  shadowed 
wilderness,  there  to  meet  the  French  face 
to  face  in  their  own  haunts.  The  Car- 
ol inas  were  hardly  settled  before  their 
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more  adventurous  spirits  went  straight 
into  the  far  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
made  trade  for  themselves  there  against 
the  coming  of  the  French.  Out  of  Vir- 
ginia, too,  and  out  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  out  of  New  York,  traders  pressed 
toward  the  West,  and  fixed  their  lonely 
huts  here  and  there  along  the  wild  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  ’Twas  diamond  cut  diamond 
when  they  met  their  French  rivals  in  the 
wigwams  of  the  Indian  villages,  and  their 
canoes  knew  the  waterways  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  any  man’s.  ’Twas  they 
who  learned  at  first  hand  what  the  French 
were  doing.  They  were  like  scouts  sent 
out  to  view  the  ground  to  be  fought  for. 

This  hazardous  meeting  of  rival  na- 
tions at  the  heart  of  the  continent  meant 
many  a deep  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  colonies.  European  politics  straight- 
way entered  their  counsels.  Here  was  an 
end  of  their  separateness  and  indepen- 
dence of  England.  Charles  and  James  and 
William  all  showed  that  they  meant  to  be 
veritable  sovereigns,  and  had  no  thought 
but  that  the  colonists  in  America,  like 
all  other  Englishmen,  should  be  their 
subjects ; and  here  was  their  opportunity 
to  be  masters  upon  an  imperial  scale  and 
with  an  imperial  excuse.  In  Europe, 
England  beheld  France  her  most  formi- 
dable foe;  she  must  look  to  it  that  Louis 
and  his  ministers  take  no  advantage  in 
America.  The  colonies,  no  less  than  the 
Channel  itself,  were  become  the  frontiers 
of  an  empire — and  there  must  be  no  tres- 
pass upon  English  soil  by  the  French. 
The  colonists  must  be  rallied  to  the  com- 
mon work,  and,  if  used,  they  must  be 
ruled  and  consolidated. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  thing  was  quite 
impossible.  The  colonies  had  too  long 
been  separate ; their  characters,  their  tem- 
pers, their  interests,  were  too  diverse  and 
distinct;  they  were  unused  to  co-operate, 
and  unwilling;  they  were  too  slow  to 
learn  submission  in  anything.  The  plan 
of  grouping  several  of  them  under  a sin- 
gle governor  was  attempted,  but  they  re- 
mained as  separate  under  that  arrange- 
ment as  under  any  other.  Massachusetts 
would  interest  herself  in  nothing  beyond 
her  own  jurisdiction  that  did  not  imme- 
diately touch  her  safety  or  advantage; 
New  York  cared  little  what  the  French 
did,  if  only  the  Iroquois  could  be  kept 
quiet  and  she  could  get  her  furs  in  the 
season,  and  find  a market  for  them  abroad 
or  among  the  French  themselves;  Virginia 
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had  no  eye  for  any  movement  upon  the 
frontiers  that  did  not  menace  her  own 
fair  valleys  beyond  the  mountains  with 
hostile  occupation;  the  Carolinas  were  as 
yet  too  young  to  be  serviceable,  and  New 
Jersey  too  remote  from  points  of  danger. 
Nowhere  could  either  men  or  supplies 
be  had  for  use  against  the  French  except 
by  the  vote  of  a colonial  assembly.  The 
law  of  the  empire  might  be  what  it  would 
in  the  mouths  of  English  judges  at  home ; 
it  did  not  alter  the  practice  of  the  colonies. 
The  courts  in  England  might  say  with 
what  emphasis  they  liked  that  Virginia, 
‘ 4 being  a conquered  country,  their  law  is 
what  the  King  pleases”;  it  was  none  the 
less  necessary  for  the  King’s  Governor  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives. “ Our  government  is  so  hap- 
pily constituted,”  writes  Colonel  Byrd  to 
his  friend  in  the  Barbadoes,  “ that  a gov- 
ernor must  first  outwit  us  before  he  can 
oppress  us.  And  if  ever  he  squeeze  money 
out  of  us,  he  must  first  take  care  to  de- 
serve it.”  Every  colony  held  stoutly  to 
a like  practice,  with  a like  stubborn  tem- 
per, which  it  was  mere  folly  to  ignore. 
One  and  all  they  were  even  then  “too 
proud  to  submit,  too  strong  to  be  forced, 
too  enlightened  not  to  see  all  the  conse- 
quences which  must  arise”  should  they 
tamely  consent  to  be  ruled  by  royal  com- 
mand or  parliamentary  enactment.  Their 
obedience  must  be  had  on  their  own  terms, 
or  else  not  had  at  all.  Governors  saw 
this  plainly  enough,  though  the  ministers 
at  home  could  not.  Many  a governor 
had  his  temper  sadly  soured  by  the  con- 
tentious obstinacy  of  the  colonial  assem- 
bly he  was  set  to  deal  with.  One  or  two 
died  of  sheer  exasperation.  But  the  situ- 
ation was  not  altered  a whit. 

Where  there  is  friction  there  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  adjustment,  if  affairs 
are  to  go  forward  at  all,  and  this  contest 
between  imperial  system  and  colonial  in- 
dependence at  last  brought  some  things 
that  had  been  vague  to  a very  clear  defi- 
nition. ’Twas  plain  the  colonies  would 
not  of  themselves  combine  to  meet  and 
oust  the  French.  They  would  supply 
neither  men  nor  money,  moreover.  Eng- 
land must  send  her  own  armies  to  Amer- 
ica, fight  France  there  as  she  would  have 
fought  her  in  Europe,  and  pay  the  reckon- 
ing herself  out  of  her  own  treasury,  get- 
ting from  the  colonies,  the  while,  only 
such  wayward  and  niggardly  aid  as  they 
chose  to  give.  The  colonies,  meanwhile, 


might  gather  some  of  the  fruits  of  experi- 
ence; might  learn  how  safe  it  was  to  be 
selfish,  and  how  unsafe,  if  they  hoped  to 
prosper  and  be  free ; might  perceive  where 
their  common  interests  lay,  and  their 
common  power;  might  in  some  degree 
steady  their  lives  and  define  their  policy 
against  the  coming  of  more  peaceful  times. 
Two  wars  came  and  went  which  brought 
France  and  England  to  arms  against  each 
other  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  but  they 
passed  away  without  decisive  incident  in 
the  New  World,  and  there  followed  upon 
them  thirty  years  of  uneventful  peace, 
during  which  affairs  hung  at  a nice  bal- 
ance, and  the  colonies  took  counsel,  each 
for  itself,  how  they  should  prosper. 

Virginia,  meanwhile,  had  got  the  char- 
acter she  was  to  keep.  From  the  Potomac 
to  the  uncertain  border  of  the  Carolinas 
she  had  seen  her  counties  fill  with  the 
men  who  were  to  decide  her  destiny. 
Her  people,  close  upon  a hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  had  fallen  into  the  order 
of  life  they  were  to  maintain.  They 
were  no  longer  colonists  merely,  but  citi- 
zens of  a commonwealth  of  which  they 
began  to  be  very  proud,  not  least  because 
they  saw  a noble  breed  of  public  men 
spring  out  of  their  own  loins  to  lead 
them.  Though  they  were  scattered,  they 
were  not  divided.  There  was,  after  all, 
no  real  isolation  for  any  man  in  Virginia, 
for  all  that  he  lived  so  much  apart  and 
was  a sort  of  lord  within  htis  rustic  barony. 
In  that  sunny  land  men  were  constantly 
abroad,  looking  to  their  tobacco  and  the 
labor  of  all  kinds  that  must  go  forward, 
but  would  not  unless  they  looked  to  it, 
or  else  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  bestriding 
a good  horse,  being  quit  of  the  house,  and 
breathing  free  in  the  genial  air.  Bridle- 
paths everywhere  threaded  the  forests; 
it  was  no  great  matter  to  ride  from  house 
to  house  amongst  one’s  neighbors ; there 
were  county  court  days,  moreover,  to  draw 
the  country-side  together,  whether  there 
was  mucli  business  or  little  to  be  seen  to. 
Men  did  not  thrive  thereabouts  by  stay- 
ing within -doors,  but  by  being  much 
about,  knowing  their  neighbors,  observ- 
ing what  ships  came  and  went  upon  the 
rivers,  and  what  prices  were  got  for  the 
cargoes  they  carried  away,  learning  what 
the  news  was  from  Williamsburg  and 
London,  what  horses  and  cattle  were  to 
be  had,  and  what  dogs,  of  what  breeds. 
It  was  a country  in  which  news  and 
opinions  and  friendships  passed  freely 
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current ; where  men  knew  each  other 
with  a rare  leisurely  intimacy,  and  en- 
joyed their  easy,  unforced  intercourse  with 
a keen  and  lasting  relish. 

It  was  a country  in  which  men  kept 
their  individuality  very  handsomely  with- 
al. If  there  was  no  town  life,  there  were 
no  town  manners  either,  no  village  con- 
ventionalities to  make  all  men  of  one  car- 
riage and  pattern  and  manner  of  living. 
Every  head  of  a family  was  head  also  of 
an  establishment,  and  could  live  with  a 
self-respect  and  freedom  which  was  sub' 
ject  to  no  man’s  private  scrutiny.  He 
had  leave,  in  his  independence,  to  be  him- 
self quite  naturally,  and  did  not  need  to 
justify  his  liberty  by  excuses.  And  yet 
he  had  responsibilities  too,  and  a position 
which  steadied  and  righted  him  almost 
in  spite  of  himself.  It  required  executive 
capacity  to  make  his  estate  pay,  and  an 
upright  way  of  life  to  maintain  his  stand- 
ing. If  he  was  sometimes  loud  and  hec- 
toring, or  over-careless  what  he  said  or 
did,  ’twas  commonly  because  he  was 
young  or  but  half  come  into  his  senses, 
for  his  very  business,  of  getting  good 
crops  of  tobacco  and  keeping  on  dealing 
terms  with  his  neighbors,  demanded  pru- 
dence and  a conduct  touched  with  con- 
sideration. He  had  to  build  his  character 
very  carefully  by  the  plumb  to  keep  it  at 
an  equilibrium,  though  he  might  deco- 
rate it,  if  it  were  but  upright,  as  freely, 
as  whimsically*  even,  as  he  chose,  with 
chance  traits  and  self-pleasing  tastes,  with 
the  full  consent  and  tolerance  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  his  own  man, 
might  have  his  own  opinions  if  he  held 
them  but  courteously  enough,  might  live 
his  own  life  if  he  but  lived  it  cleanly  and 
without  offence.  ’Twas  by  their  living 
rather  than  by  their  creed  or  their  liveli- 
hood that  men  were  assessed  and  esteemed. 

It  was  not  a life  that  bred  students, 
though  it  was  a life  that  begot  thought- 
fulness and  leadership  in  afFairs.  Those 
who  fell  in  the  way  of  getting  them  had 
not  a few  books  upon  their  shelves, 
because  they  thought  every  gentleman 
should  have  such  means  of  knowing 
what  the  world  had  said  and  done  before 
his  day.  But  they  read  only  upon  occa- 
sion, when  the  weather  darkened,  or  long 
evenings  dragged  because  there  were  no 
guests  in  the  house.  Not  much  system- 
atic education  was  possible  where  the 
population  was  so  dispersed  and  separate. 
A few  country  schools  undertook  what 


was  absolutely  necessary,  and  gave  in- 
struction in  such  practical  branches  as 
every  man  must  know  something  of  who 
was  to  take  part  in  the  management  of 
private  and  public  business.  For  the  rest, 
those  who  chose  could  get  the  languages 
from  private  tutors,  when  they  were  to  be 
had,  and  then  go  over  sea  to  read  at  the 
universities,  or  to  Williamsburg  when  at 
last  the  colony  had  its  own  college  of 
William  and  Mary.  More  youths  went 
from  the  northern  neck  to  England  for 
their  education,  no  doubt,  than  from  any 
other  part  of  Virginia.  The  counties 
there  were  somehow  closer  than  the  rest 
to  the  sea,  bred  more  merchants  and  trav- 
ellers, kept  up  a more  intimate  corre- 
spondence both  by  travel  and  by  letter 
with  Bristol  and  London  and  all  the  old 
English  homes.  And  even  those  who 
staid  in  Virginia  had  most  of  them  the 
tradition  of  refinement,  spoke  the  mother- 
tongue  purely  and  with  a proper  relish, 
and  maintained  themselves  somehow, 
with  perhaps  an  added  touch  of  simplici- 
ty that  was  their  own,  in  the  practices  of 
a cultivated  race. 

No  one  in  Virginia  thought  that  “be- 
coming a mere  scholar”  was  “a  desirable 
education  for  a gentleman.”  He  ought 
to  “become  acquainted  with  men  and 
things  rather  than  books.”  Books  must 
serve  only  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
knowledge  he  should  get  by  observation 
and  a free  intercourse  with  those  about 
him.  When  Virginians  wrote,  therefore, 
you  might  look  to  find  them  using,  not 
studied  phrases,  but  a style  that  smacked 
fresh  of  all  the  free  elements  of  good  talk 
— not  like  scholars  or  professed  students, 
but  like  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  culti- 
vated men  of  affairs — with  a subtle,  not 
unpleasing  flavor  of  egotism,  and  the  racy 
directness  of  speech,  withal,  that  men  may 
use  who  are  sure  of  their  position.  Such 
was  the  writing  of  Robert  Beverley,  whose 
History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia , 
published  in  London  in  1705,  spoke  at 
first  hand  and  authoritatively  of  affairs 
of  which  the  world  had  heard  hitherto 
only  by  uncertain  report.  He  did  not 
write  the  manly  book  because  he  had  a 
pricking  ambition  to  be  an  author,  but 
because  he  loved  Virginia,  and  wished  to 
give  such  an  account  of  her  affairs  as 
would  justify  his  pride  in  her.  He  came 
of  an  ancient  English  family,  whose  am- 
ple means  were  scarcely  more  consider- 
able in  Virginia  than  they  had  been  in 
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Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  himself 
been  carefully  educated  in  England,  and 
had  learned  to  feel  very  much  at  home 
there;  but  the  attractions  of  the  old  home 
did  not  ween  him  from  his  love  of  the 
new,  where  he  had  been  born  — that 
quiet  land  where  men  dealt  with  one 
another  so  frankly,  where  Nature  was  so 
genial  in  all  her  moods,  and  men  so  with- 
out pretence.  Official  occupations  gave 
him  occasion  while  yet  a very  young  man 
to  handle  familiarly  the  records  of  the 
colony,  the  intimate  letters  of  its  daily 
life,  and  he  took  a proud  man’s  pleasure 
in  extracting  from  them,  and  from  the. 
traditions  of  those  who  still  carried  much 
of  the  simple  history  in  their  own  recol- 
lections of  a stirring  life,  a frank  and 
genial  story  of  what  had  been  done  and 
seen  in  Virginia.  And  so  his  book  be- 
came “the  living  testimony  of  a proud 
and  generous  Virginian  ’’—too  proud  to 
conceal  his  opinions  or  withhold  censure 
where  it  was  merited,  too  generous  not 
to  set  down  very  handsomely  whatever 
was  admirable  and  of  good  report  in  the 
life  of  his  people.  His  own  manly  char- 
acter, speaking  out  everywhere,  as  it  does, 
in  lively  phrase  and  candid  meaning,  is 
itself  evidence  of  the  wholesome  native 
air  he  so  praises  in  Virginia. 

He  thought  himself  justified  in  loving 
a country  where  “plantations,  orchards, 
and  gardens  constantly  afford  fragrant 
and  delightful  walks.  In  their  woods 
and  fields  they  have  an  unknown  variety 
of  vegetables  and  other  rarities  of  nature 
to  discover  and  observe.  They  have  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  fowling,  with  which  they 
entertain  themselves  in  a thousand  ways. 
Here  is  the  most  good-nature  and  hospi- 
tality practised  in  the  world,  both  towards 
friends  and  strangers;  but  the  worst  of 
it  is  this  generosity  is  attended  now  and 
then  with  a little  too  much  intemperance. 
The  neighborhood  is  at  much  the  same 
distance  as  in  the  country  in  England, 
but  with  this  advantage,  that  all  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people  have  been  abroad  and 
seen  the  world,  by  which  means  they  are 
free  from  that  stiffness  and  formality 
which  discover  more  civility  than  kind- 
ness. And  besides,  the  goodness  of  the 
roads  and  the  fairness  of  the  weather 
bring  people  oftener  together.” 

Of  a like  quality  of  genuineness  and 
good-breeding  is  the  writing  of  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  the  accomplished  master 
of  Westover,  who  was  of  the  same  gener- 


ation. He  may  well  have  been  the  live- 
liest man  in  Virginia,  so  piquant  and 
irrepressible  is  the  humor  that  runs 
through  almost  every  sentence  he  ever 
wrote.  It  must  be  he  wrote  for  pastime. 
He  never  took  the  pains  to  publish  any- 
thing. His  manuscripts  lay  buried  a 
hundred  years  or  more  in  the  decent 
sepulture  of  private  possession  ere  they 
were  printed,  but  were  even  then  as  quick 
as  when  they  were  written.  Beverley  had 
often  a grave  smile  for  what  he  recorded, 
or  a quiet  sarcasm  of  tone  in  the  telling 
of  it.  “The  militia  are  the  only  stand- 
ing forces  in  Virginia,”  he  says,  very  de- 
murely, and  “they  are  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  everlasting  peace.”  But 
Colonel  Byrd  is  very  merry,  like  a man 
of  sense,  not  contriving  the  jest,  but  only 
letting  it  slip,  revealing  it;  looks  very 
shrewdly  into  things,  and  very  wisely, 
too,  but  with  an  easy  eye,  a disengaged 
conscience,  keeping  tally  of  the  score  like 
one  who  attends  but  is  not  too  deeply 
concerned.  He  was,  in  fact,  very  deeply 
engaged  in  all  affairs  of  importance — no 
man  more  deeply  or  earnestly;  but  when 
he  wrote  ’twas  not  his  chief  business  to 
speak  of  that.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  and  too  much  of  a wit  to 
make  grave  boast  of  what  he  was  doing. 

No  man  born  in  Virginia  had  a greater 
property  than  he,  a house  more  luxuri- 
ously appointed,  or  a part  to  play  more 
princely;  and  no  man  knew  the  value  of 
position  and  wealth  and  social  considera- 
tion more  appreciatively.  His  breeding 
had  greatly  quickened  his  perception  of 
such  things.  He  had  had  a long  trains 
ing  abroad,  had  kept  very  noble  company 
alike  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle 
Temple  and  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  so  had  won  his  freedom  of 
the  world  of  letters  and  of  affairs.  Yet 
he  had  returned  to  Virginia,  as  all  her 
sons  did,  with  only  an  added  zest  to  serve 
and  enjoy  her.  Many  designs  for  her  de- 
velopment throve  because  of  his  interest 
and  encouragement;  he  sought  her  ad- 
vantage jealously  in  her  Council,  as  her 
agent  in  England,  as  owner  of  great 
tracts  of  her  fertile  lands.  ’Twas  he 
who  brought  to  her  shores  some  of  her 
best  settlers,  gave  her  promise  of  verita- 
ble towns  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
fought  arbitrary  power  wherever  it  show- 
ed itself  in  her  government,  and  proved 
himself  in  every  way  “a  true  and  worthy 
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inheritor  of  the  feelings  and’  opinions 
of  the  old  cavaliers  of  Virginia.”  But 
through  all  his  busy  life  he  carried  him- 
self like  the  handsome,  fortunate  man  he 
was,  with  a touch  of  gayety,  a gallant 
spirit  of  comradeship,  a zest  for  good 
books,  spirited  men,  and  comely  women 
— heartily,  like  a man  who,  along  with 
honor,  sought  the  right  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

Nothing  daunted  the  spirits  of  this 
manly  gentleman,  not  even  rough  work 
at  the  depths  of  the  forest,  upon  the  pub- 
lic business  of  determining  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  colony,  or  upon  the 
private  business  of  seeing  to  his  own 
distant  properties  in  North  Carolina.  It 
only  gave  him  the  better  chance  to  see  the 
world;  and  he  was  never  at  a loss  for 
something  to  do.  There  were  stray  books 
to  be  found  even  in  the  cabins  of  the  re- 
motest settlers;  or,  if  not,  there  was  the 
piquant  literary  gossip  of  those  laughing 
times  of  Queen  Anne,  but  just  gone  by, 
to  rehearse  and  comment  upon.  Colonel 
Byrd  was  not  at  a loss  to  find  interesting 
ways  in  which  even  a*  busy  man  might 
make  shift  to  enjoy  “the  Carolina  felici- 
ty of  having  nothing  to  do.”  A rough 
people  lived  upon  that  frontier  in  his 
day,  who  showed  themselves  very  anx- 
ious to  be  put  upon  the  southern  side  of 
the  line:  for,  if  taken  into  Virginia, 
“they  must  have  submitted  to  some  sort 
of  order  and  government ; whereas  in 
North  Carolina  every  one  does  what 
seems  best  in  his  own  eyes.”  “They 
pay  no  tribute,”  he  laughs,  “either  to 
God  or  to  Caesar.”  It  would  not  be 
amiss,  he  thinks,  were  the  clergy  in  Vir- 
ginia, once  in  two  or  three  years — not  to 
make  the  thing  burdensome — to  “take  a 
turn  among  these  gentiles.”  “Twould 
look  a little  apostolical,”  he  argues,  with 
the  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“ and  they  might  hope  to  be  requited  for 
it  hereafter,  if  that  be  not  thought  too 
long  to  tarry  for  their  reward.”  A stray 
parson  was  to  be  found  once  and  again 
even  at  the  depths  of  the  forest — on  the 
Virginian  side — though  to  find  his  hum- 
ble quarters  you  must  needs  thread  “a 
path  as  narrow  as  that  which  leads  to 
heaven,  but  much  more  dirty”;  but  a 
stray  parson  was  no  great  evangel.  Col- 
onel Byrd  was  too  sound  a gentleman  not 
to  be  a good  churchman;  but  he  account- 
ed it  no  sin  to  see  where  the  humor  lurks 
even  in  church.  “ Mr.  Betty,  the  parson 


of  the  parish,  entertained  us  with  a good, 
honest  sermon,”  he  chronicles  upon  occa- 
sion; “but  whether  he  bought  it,  or  bor- 
rowed it,  would  have  been  uncivil  in  us 
to  inquire.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  a de- 
cent man,  with  a double  chin  that  fits 
gracefully  over  his  band.  . . . When 
church  was  done  we  refreshed  our  teach- 
er with  a glass  of  wine,  and  then,  receiv- 
ing his  blessing,  took  horse.’1  ’Tis  likely 
Colonel  Byrd  would  have  found  small 
amusement  in  narrating  the  regular 
course  of  his  life,  his  great  errands  and 
permanent  concerns  of  weighty  business. 
That  he  could  as  well  leave  to  his  biog- 
rapher, should  he  chance  to  have  one. 
For  himself,  he  chose  to  tell  the  unusual 
things  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  taken 
part  in,  and  to  make  merry  as  well  as  he 
might  by  the  way. 

The  Virginian  writers  were  not  all  coun- 
try gentlemen.  There  were  austere  and 
stately  scholars,  too,  like  the  Reverend 
William  Stith,  who  had  held  modest 
livings  in  more  than  one  parish,  had 
served  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  chap- 
lain, and  the  college,  first  as  instructor 
and  then  as  president,  until  at  length, 
having  won  “perfect  leisure  and  retire- 
ment,” he  set  himself  in  his  last  days  to 
straighten  into  order  the  confusion  of 
early  Virginian  history.  “ Such  a work,” 
he  reflected,  “will  be  a noble  and  ele- 
gant entertainment  for  my  vacant  hours, 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  employ 
more  to  my  own  satisfaction,  or  the  use 
and  benefit  of  my  country.”  What  with 
his  scholarly  love  of  documents  set  forth 
at  length,  however,  his  painstaking  recital 
of  details,  and  his  roundabout  pedantic 
style,  his  story  of  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  the  colony  lingered  through  a whole 
volume;  and  his  friends’  laggard  sub- 
scriptions to  that  single  prolix  volume 
discouraged  him  from  undertaking  an- 
other. There  was  neither  art  nor  quick 
movement  enough  in  such  work,  much 
as  scholars  have  prized  it  since,  to  take 
the  taste  of  that  generation  that  lived  its 
life  on  horseback  and  spiced  it  with  rough 
sport  and  direct  speed).  They  could  read 
with  more  patience  the  plain  business- 
like sentences  of  the  Reverend  Hugh 
Jones’s  Present  State  of  Virginia , and 
with  more  zest  the  downright  telling 
words  in  which  the  Reverend  James 
Blair,  “commissary”  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  spoke  of  their  affairs. 

James  Blair,  though  born  and  bred  in 
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VIEW  OF  THE  POTOMAC  {UYer*.  ^JJ  TJEUPT  UFPOStTJC  .»A9tU.1D  SROES,  FKOM  IB8  ^ITK  OP 
T0K  €jat/gf£v  tfO  vOTA;ROiW^<.^;  '-^^l?.  WASe*X<5 TO&  Wj*S  BOUKo  * 


itf  last  to  Virginia  when  eh&iHnmi  of ; .t&i -' ,>wi»V liilVos . ■ o<mL* 
life : fbrtjv  |f^rall..  ife  mii^ii  ltf^?l  mdlee*  Who  eAis&jtetl  P^wglislf ;*?$£$- 

he  Ufed  ibe  01d  Dominion  well  ^ion?li  ^inmun^eiisr,  as  the  grievances nud*r 
fc&adopt  it  as  -his  home.  There  \vvt^  f jiere,  their  own  iiarjd writing  wUl  n?aoifest :? 
he  vt  gifts' 'T  was  not  & eqnnkrjv  either,  where  'om  - 
ie*s  and  dpb&uchery\  less  hie  could  ir.wri  much  at  -ease,  for  one  mast 

animosities,  and  Jess • fkVjnd-  the  M.mvms  for  inck  of  hndgf>sf,Mfd 
•'knavery  anil  villany  tb#*t  in  any  part  of  koep  no  eye  sharply  about  him  as  be 
the  world"  where  his  hit  had  been,  jfqt  travelled  ihu  rude  forest  roads  when  the 
all  of  Ins  neighbors  were genUemen  ; not.  wind  ws«*  high  lest  a r*#i ten  tree  should 
’vary many  could  afford  to  send  their  suns  fa U upon  him : Nature  was  so  bO-mHiful, 
to  England  to  be  educated  Men  of  all  yiol40  *Q  ca*;y  a largess  of  fomlv^tWt  ievv 
sorts  had  crowded  into  Virginia  ; uier-  men  took  pain*  to  lie  ihritfy,  and  some 
tl also  parte  of  the  colcni  jr  liitfe  more  ud; 

onmiwaicr  men  a yre^t  ninny  — mariners,  vaneetl  in  ttfe  arts  of  life  than  Nowh 
artisans,  tailom.  and  m*m  Without  settled  Cawdhut.  where,  Colo  hot  Byrd  said,  no 
tnuhss  nr  hundk-rufk*  of  ;my  knid.  Spots-  thing  was  dear  " hul  law;  physic,  and 
wood  bad  ; found  U-  Vto  cum*  . mrnte.r  vvhro  Mi  pug  .drink..’’  No  doubt  the  average 
he  {^oreruor  to  deal  patiently  ’.with ..  nolomsf  m Virgiuta,  when  not  sobered  by 
a House  of  Burges.*o^  to  vv inch  so  many  important  Cures,  was  apt  V.  be  u fellow  of- 
men  of  •“  mean  uuderst^udivigs  " hfid  bwn  hoarse  fibre,  whose 
sent,  and  hud  ultownd  hmjscK  to  W»>.x  “ rt-.MuPon  wus  to  -courses  v;i»n  . 

vt-rir  sarcastic  when  he  found  how  £h*  comp*  !,»<>.•  ti.»li!U«M.  mU*,  iMid/r,fatj|.awy 

rant  some  of  them  *«£  *•  1 <*bs*rV*1  ••!««  Uo«r««  lijr.l  <»*>’>'  n„K  *w  - 

; . , ■ , ;.  . • • , ....  And  never  fatted  w turn  uor  *r miv, 

Ue  said,  tartly,  ’hat  ll*«  trr.'.ti.t  rulut,/  Am  petirenirnt,  ahy  wtiyrstpitioH 
party  in  your  House  has  not  •fi.mmlteW--’  - 1 >•,!..  open  haunt*  '*«d  popularity." 
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.stifl  were.  to  hr  found  in  th.* 

Old  skills  Im J «u.d  iM.  v i »i-  iirsi.  Tb^y 

btfd  btMi»me  thorou gi t V ^itvia'w js  %t i t4 J ibe 
/rest*  Jlii>  close  HfcriMitf  iji#  /ieu 

‘ lift*  Wtvsirnorvhtm'f  any!  ul!  the  oouiitie.v 

lay  about  it  on  tlm  northern*  neck 
wmo  M richly  of  a pier*  with,  t.fm  vest  -of 
. -.Vir^rn'm;  for  ;*11  they  had  wtlijM  ‘loHgAo 
\Z*'  / ho  settled.  There  vhe t\£a*bWujhm\  had, 

^ mH  Country  g^TitlcOien  r>f  <•* >t«»fo«*t - 

, - ^i&hpCvJti^  hcg^Ueti  «itd 

>«£  retiCn  ha  J hi^tiTf^ii  A tvg^*>iiu>  J*dm  iijjti 

y7*^  v*.\  a\  thriftily  taken  fcrii'O  to  Ivi*  cdtVpnug 

n>v-  iMHgv..  put  U3  a wav  in  prosper  at  the  very  Orst. 

He  had  mqoir^d  a .mb>0>nu;u  property 
..:  <4  his  ovcu  p Imre  tb£  land  lay  very  fcr- 

tile  upon  the  hanks  of  )he  }Vnoimic.Ar?d 
.'-"■ ■-.  v'  vW^  '>’•••  •>.  he  h^4>  by  three  mnrri^s 

■gbitil  ft  very  v-Jpse  connection  with  several 
jAifss.  biair.  farmin'*  that  had  thriven  tlmrctfbrmts  be- 

fore hirit,  ; Hob  ad  become  va  notable  iftgy 
tih^  o^ghh<>^  £re  he 

liut  Xo  tn&.py  a scapegi’aeo  had  eoiw  had  bc;eiy^  ,iti . 

u rfcforpiati^w  m a flood,  with  surh  a col <>lieHn  their  ThiUtia.  and  their  reprer 
heady  etir^uV  scouring  faults,!’  as  to  tentative  in  Uth  Hy>u*C  of -and 
make-  a notable  mail  of  biro  There  they  had  not  waited  for  bis  death  to  nail 
were  at  leant  the  traditions  .of.  vulture  in  the  parish  in  uhmh  lie  lived. Vv a.>hui.ir ton 
thAcoloifiy  and  f-imugb  men  of  edneahou  Parish.  His  -m  ns  and  gramlsOTis.  though 
and  refinement  to  lea  ven  the  mass.  Life  they  sUckem-d  a hi  t ie  the  p^re  he  hm} 
ran  ^euerou>iiy.  ev»^i  if  nnighly.  ttpoii  ihv  set  them  m his  vuetgy  >t  the  miter  t, 
scattered  plan talirnjs.  and.  .Mmug.  think-  throw*  none  ih*-  H*ss ■ suhM^nii^.ily  nflo?*. 
h% high-bred  mm  had  somehow’  a maa-  the  ^slates  he  had  left • them,  ahaied  no- 
tery  and  iyndevshi}>  in  it  all  wliieh  made  thing:  of  the  dignity' -and  vv^rth  they  hud 
themTeel  Vrr.g-triia  their  home  and  'field  inherited,  litetl  simply;: -and  kept  their 
uf  ftonor-  yy ' plane  of  resp^et  in  the  prmyh  aucl  shite. 

Change  of  time  and  of  affairs,  the:  sliry  Wavs,  came  and  wen  t without  disturbihr 
of  gmwing  life  in  Vii^inia  as  >ho  ceased  incident  for ■ .them,  vis:  the  prench  moved 
from  being  n rijuro  enluny  ami  Vn'caine  a-  up-on  the  horders  by  impulse  of  polities 
Mordy  c-unoiou  wealth,  hoastiug  her  own  from  over  'sea  ; and  then  hmg  peace  set 
breed  of  geutlnmeii,  inerehants,  scholar  in*  equally  without  iimid^nt;  to  ^tay  A 
and  statesmen,  laid  opou  the'  Washing-  vvholjt\  gv iierro urn,,  while  good  umniug 
'tons,,  nk  tipi  u other  u\cu,  a tom-h  of  thins  went  ly  forward,  ami  ]>olifi ruins  at 
formation  :-vveni  y -six  y'nhvk  had  gone  hv  hoOie  void  in  the  i-i.hmies  piaj.uuai  aiirnher 
siorr  John  W:v4nngtmi  came  out  of  Bc<l  mo  vein  iln-tr  game,  it  was  in  the  .mid" 
for^ivire  iimfihitJk  up  lands  mi  Bridge*  settsa>n  of  tins  tihir  of  pmsfe, 

Crwk  on  WvsimoirUiod  in  Virginia; eaml  utnl  expremney  tlimt  Go»r^v  W^iuiiatrn 


rAc-amiLK  or  ym  fntrv  of  w’xsiat^TO^  s Binifi  iy  «re  yioTn^k's  bibus 
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STORY  OF  mm  PI 


was.  horn,  on.  theJI&l  m the.  btit  VI  ilfifc  tiftttePijfc 

year  1732,  *V;iboiil  in  morniogv-V  tOrnae/ivmi  from  if  could  beseen  fchct  &rnaU 
William  Gooch  ^emles;  uf  M aGbomugh  s .reaches  <n  the  ${!r<g».o*i  ixt 

captain*.  b(?n^  G^vernoc  nt  Y.T'jmm  He  >1  be  .Maryland  *h  nr*  hurt  uni, >.ml  iloodi  n g 
c&rmriritiJ!  the  work!  ni  tm*  plain  <wu  sp;r  v,  itli  . slow  full  tide  to  the  hay  below 

rioics  homestead  cm  tVeefc  fuiodh  The  spot  gave  tok^n  tJ  the  youth  uf 

aovi,  fifth  cbilihpf  Augn^hie  Washington,,'  the  hoy.  of  the  years  of  gw«i*ii)l:  peace  in 
ami  of  (lie  third  generation  from  John  which  he  was  fo  Irani  Hh;.  first  lessons  of 
WiiHimgnm.  sow  frt  the  our?  time  rector  m life,  ere  \v;v.-  and  the  dinugjtig  fortunes' 
Puri^igh  The.  homestead  smud  upon  a of  Lis  country  hurried  him  to  the  field 
green  smi/gtoitio  slope  that  idl away  at  and  to  the  conned. 


man  oi 

OW« 


i me  f » v * 


»v  jctlun  ItA  C PU 


aUskc  had  to  do  was  to  pick  up  handfuls 
of  1 i*e  rice  \>y? the  e u t ends,  and  beat  the 
seed  ends  a gains  ta  jog.  so  as  io/frep  the 
brown  kernel*  lit  &;haW't^,  Slie  fc|it>uglit 
$oiueth  i ng  ifar.kfen'ed:  1) te  In  the  iVcudy 
Hivi  \v  hen  Mi*  looked  $he  ^ ^ only  u yd*>ud 
of  dust.  Yd  that  way  iwruttar.  so  hiuy 
. look'd  bgai idapd,  Ta  1 ip  yh^.gidMtl  was  a 
beautiful  borunnyk  Tfc* ’.?•  • ’ yt]  Lbnk  • h&fcrck 
She.  <*ooid  .ewtki fu  ’ -5  iiU-yiih'l? ‘ Uie  ghuitl. 
iumvil  into  a nude  \\onani,  bxqutstfc^Vv 
f uAhioned,  ypi  nut  beautiful  h>  her,  be- 
-ri*wi**  the  nude  fpViy  *h  Hoi  tp  by  looked 
tit.  qr  bxjv^sW,  htd'Ainyae*  of  it,  such  «t# 
Europeans  make,  *fb  shucking, 

I see  that  every  one  weurs  ♦hubrsT 
«akl  the  h pyd * "*-* '* 'rue  some., 
.atttl  1. Wifi  y«^  /'  ;> 

‘in . • t <i.; v^q  :.'bifugh,t,  but 
4ud  AbiH — a qnfau'  4i>itv 

x^^fjug  3&i£  wi.| t:  hetvitUst,  but;  c&hk 

hiuuitig  tio^rv  Id  lifer  \v;UsM;and 
"five-  rgrotv  ij  eh&kt  -•  proUKytoi*; 

/was  hM’e,  yxnept  fivr  the  ^hift 
She  ea>?  in  dopr*  tnul  la‘oUgtii  *ihj  u nafV 
of  tr*<uAei% u shirt,  arid  a 'eoat~her. 
ther's,  I t^ioiy 

/ ■ YoU  iik v^i  iiotldjug  on  your  feet/  ^id 


\ ht'J'C  -i-n  - »i  US  I Wtig&m  r*»ir\  -f. 

- | O-juK;  f.rjaati'M?  ii:ts  U »»*•?•«  •»..».! 

'Kr»gH!«b"  wic  yi  _>  t a hit  v i td'  ft  * n *.v  i i 

ftcencis  u t*<i  (A >]ey t*  (fir. nt ju? ied  n)  Xk 1 1 lAOHxivfi. 

• :■'■'•  ■'  ' ■ k't  fh.rtfe 
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the  visitor.  “Surely  women  must  pro- 
tect their  feet.  Mine  are  burned  by  the 
hot  earth  and  hurt  by  these  stones.  And 
why  do  I have  this  all  around  thing  on, 
when  you  wear  only  a breastplate  of 
white  cotton?” 

“I  will  get  my  clumsy  large  shoes  to 
protect  your  lily  feet,”  said  the  girl. 
“ But  do  not  judge  of  dress  by  so  beggar- 
ly a person  as  I.  I wear  only  this  mean 
shirt  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  I am  here 
at  my  poor  father’s  shabby  mat-shed,  but 
one  so  distinguished  and  honorable  as 
yourself  must  cover  your  noble  body. 
Only  the  mean  and  the  lowly  ever  show 
more  than  their  faces  and  hands.  Here 
are  my  contemptible  shoes.  You  are 
welcome  to  them.” 

“I  see  that  your  hair  is  coiled  up, 
while  mine  hangs  loose  down  my  back.” 

“Do  not  look  at  my  coarse  rope  of 
mean  hair,”  said  the  girl;  “but,  truly, 
your  soft  silken  tresses  should  be  done 
up.  No  one  has  hers  as  you  have  yours. 
Take  your  beautiful  11*68868  of  softened 
jet  and  twist  them  into  a queue— so,  yes, 
that  is  right — and  coil  them  up;  no,  no, 
not  on  the  side  of  the  head  like  my  con- 
temptible rope -locks.  Only  girls  wear 
the  coil  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Grown 
women  wear  it  behind.  No,  of  course  it 
will  not  stay  until  you  fasten  it  through 
the  heart  of  the  coil  with  a pin.  Take 
this  vulgar  cheap  imitation  pin  of  mine 
for  your  splendid  hair.  There ! Now  you 
are  perfectly  in  order.” 

“What  is  your  beautiful  name?”  the 
visitor  inquired  of  the  young  girl. 

“Miss  Azalea  Pi  is  my  contemptible 
name,”  she  replied;  “what  is  your  dis- 
tinguished name?” 

“ That  is  also  my  name,”  said  the  beau- 
tiful woman — “Azalea  Pi— I like  it  very 
much.  Now  look  at  me  sharply,  and  tell 
me,  am  I a pretty  woman  ?” 

“You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I ever  saw.  You  are  as  lovely  as  jade- 
stone.” 

“I  am  glad,”  said  the  woman.  “I 
want  to  be  all  that.  But  I knew  it  must 
be  so.  Good-by.” 

She  found  her  servant  awaiting  her 
without  — a person  of  coarser  skin  and 
clumsier  shape  and  more  awkward  move- 
ment— a coolie,  and  yet  a striking-looking 
coolie. 

“Well,”  said  she  who  called  herself 
Azalea  Pi,  “I  see  you  have  got  clothes 
also.  It  is  well.  I forgot  that  we  need- 


ed them.  I gather  that  we  need  money. 
Well,  go  and  get  it.  How?  How  should 
I know  how? — but  get  it.” 

The  mistress  and  maid  parted,  but  iu 
an  hour,  while  Azalea  sauntered  towards 
Hang  chow’s  walls,  the  coolie  came  again, 
and  both  walked  on.  The  houses  multi- 
plied, and  they  presently  found  them- 
selves in  a greasy,  slippery  street  of  one 
of  those  gate  towns  or  boatmen’s  settle- 
ments that  form  outside  the  walls  of  near- 
ly all  Chinese  cities.  They  passed  be- 
tween the  lines  of  shops,  squeezing  by 
wherever  a few  persons  stopped  to  chaffer 
or  to  trade.  They  stared  at  the  live  fish 
in  the  tanks  and  tubs  of  the  fish -dealers, 
at  the  huge  immaculate  white  mounds 
of  bean  curd,  and  the  gorgeous  displays 
of  green,  pink,  and  yellow  vegetables. 
Everything  was  new  to  them:  the  wine 
in  pots  corked  up  with  earth;  the  tea- 
houses where  the  barbers  shaved  the  men 
and  plied  tweezers  in  their  ears  and  noses; 
the  peddlers  selling  crickets  in  cages  to 
be  matched  at  fighting,  while  men  laid 
odds  on  one  or  the  other;  the  crowds 
around  the  conjurers  and  story-tellers  in 
an  open  space  before  a joss-house  — be- 
tween the  usual  statues  of  twisted  lions 
with  mouths  like  those  of  frogs.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  to  the  gate  in 
the  city’s  interminable  low  gray  wall, 
they  became  so  interested  in  a loose  sort 
of  procession  coming  from  the  city  that 
they  joined  it.  It  was  the  afternoon  pa- 
rade of  the  idle  and  fashionable  out  to 
the  best  of  the  Hang  chow  tea-gardens — 
but  they  did  not  know  that.  They  only 
knew  what  they  saw — a seemingly  end- 
less line  of  dark  green  Sedan  chairs  rest- 
ing on  polished  poles  on  the  shoulders  of 
coolies,  and  showing  glimpses  through 
their  partly  opened  fronts,  and  through 
the  fine  meshes  of  the  side  blinds,  of  high- 
ly decorated  women,  of  dapper  young 
men  in  gay  silks,  and  of  old  gentlemen 
with  sparse  horse  hair  mustaches  and  great 
round  black-rimmed  goggles.  The  chair- 
bearers  chanted  as  they  trotted  along 
— hun-ha,  ha-hun,  ha-hun,  hun-ha  — or 
screamed  at  the  wayfarers  whom  they 
all  but  impaled  or  knocked  down  with 
the  chair-poles,  that  went  at  the  crowds 
like  battering-rams.  Wherever  there 
was  an  extra-heavy  man  in  a chair,  extra 
bearers  trotted  beside  it,  and  at  every  two 
hundred  paces  there  was  a shout  of  four 
voices,  a second’s  halting,  a groaning  and 
creaking  of  the  chair,  and  a sudden  con- 
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ruUiou  as  it  wits  iiuijg  from  the s):H>u|iler^  ciJui  n>:uit- \ 

of  one .pair  of  cool  fees  r.<*  those  of  another.  look  like  jinR-Mone  . 

The  (fate  to  tlit  tea- garden  w-*?  n line  in  a'n< t?es<jo^riv  paid 
portal  of  uarved  Hiomj,  vt'iih  threat- tk-rs  »l  "pui^ed  $w  gat 

upcorving  end*  and  $?*  ybjhorute.  front  it  the  fopen«j*t  cool' 
of  earring.  ’THc  !!  par  fed  Wf*s  d;-.;s  o»  the  ground.  a 

sueli  us  no  jubrHer  whc?  has  ootberrp  U;  dj-opped  ki«  bamt les 
PliiHi*  ever  d rati nat-l  of  - tun it  Ut  gorying:  to  fttl  fon-vir ms.  ’! 
lines,  as  graceful  as  those  of  a yibbon  lilted  ut  an  ohto.se  a 
wot  merely  tUing  dtf\ru,hut  itmogryd  in  £<t  whs  all  hot  tin. 
unsystematic  hut  harmonious  iroitvolu-  front.  The  011*0  who 
tious  by  the  mind  of  a genius.  Its  whole  walked  wit.lt  easy  gr. 
superb  length  revealed  a rfose  xui'cession  wilh  heads  high;  anil 
of  beaulifal  openings  uf  oruale  and  fan-  to  enjoy  the  admirti 
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them.  All  wore  their  long  clothes  of 
finest  silk,  their  half-breeches  folded  at 
the  ankles  and  split  in  the  back,  where  un- 
der-trousers of  a lighter  shade  protruded. 
Some  wore  their  sleeves  a foot  below  their 
hands,  to  their  knees,  as  for  full  dress. 
Others  had  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  their 
wrists.  They  wore  official  caps,  below 
which  depended  their  braided  queues  and 
the  black  silk  cords  that  extended  them 
to  their  knees.  In  each  mams  left  hand 
was  a closed  fan,  and  on  many  wrists  and 
right-hand  thumb-joints  were  jade-stone 
bracelets,  and  broad  thick  rings  of  this 
most  beautiful  stone  on  earth. 

The  women  rocked  and  swayed  through 
the  gate  as  if  they  were  walking  on  their 
heels.  They  were  all  “ little-footed,”  and 
showed  only  a tiny  V-point  of  each  em- 
broidered shoe  beneath  the  deep  embroid- 
ery of  each  trouser  bottom.  They  waited 
for  one  another,  and  entered  in  compa- 
nies, beaming  with  smiles,  rippling  with 
light  laughter  — all  like  children  — the 
merriest,  healthiest  children.  They  af- 
fected dark  silks  — black,  dark  greens, 
blues,  purples,  and  reds;  the  jackets  of 
one  hue,  trousers  of  another,  both  being 
deeply  bordered  with  bands  and  embroid- 
ery of  light  silks,  such  as  lavender,  pink, 
yellow,  or  white.  A few  wore  nothing 
upon  their  glossy  raven-black  hair  ex- 
cept a jewelled  hair-pin  across  the  back 
coil,  and  pretty  stick-pins^  in  the  top  of 
the  coil.  The  majority  wore  hats,  which 
were  narrow  bands  of  black  silk,  with  one, 
two,  or  three  great  beads  of  jade  stone  in 
front.  Some  came  with  their  plump 
round  faces  merely  reddened  at  the  lips, 
but  the  majority  had  whitened  their  faces 
with  a wash  of  rice -flour  paste.  All  car- 
ried stiff  round  fans  like  tambourines  of 
white  silk,  hand-painted,  or  the  more  ex- 
pensive eagle-feather  fans. 

“Hi-yah!”  cried  Miss  Pi,  “I  had  no 
idea  women  were  so  like  angels.  Let  us 
see  what  is  within.  I hear  the  shrill 
voices  of  actors  and  the  music  of  or- 
chestras.” 

“Here!  stop!”  shouted  a rough  fellow 
at  the  gate.  “Coolies  cannot  enter  this 
garden.  It  is  for  gentlemen  and  ladies 
and  their  maids.” 

“ I am  a lady,  with  a maid,”  said  Miss  Pi. 

“Ha,  ha!”  the  laughter  rang  on  all 
sides.  Even  the  ruffian  laughed  as  he 
bundled  her  away  from  the  gate. 

“You  look  like  a lady,”  said  a coolie 
woman,  carrying  a little  boy  strapped  to 


her  back,  with  his  legs  stretched  as  if  he 
must  be  split  open.  4 ‘ But  you  are  dressed 
like  a coolie.” 

Miss  Pi  bit  her  lip  with  vexation. 

“ Then  that  must  have  been  a coolie  who 
gave  me  these  clothes,”  she  thought. 

“But  if  you  are  a lady,”  the  woman 
said,  “ you  want  nothing  in  there.  Those 
women  are  flower-boat  girls  and  tea-house 
singsong  people  and  concubines.” 

“ Where  can  I see  real  ladies?” 

“ Oh,  only  in  their  houses,”  said  the 
woman;  44  where  do  you  suppose?  Oh, 
but — yes,  you  can  always  see  a few,  on 
fine  days,  at  the  West  Lake.” 

“What  do  they  look  like?”  Miss  Pi 
inquired. 

“Hi -yah!  what  a question!  Where 
do  you  come  from?  Within  the  four 
seas  all  ladies  look  alike.  They  look  pret- 
ty much  as  these  slave-girls  do.  These 
girls  set  the  fashions  for  the  rich  ladies, 
except  that  the  ladies  never  go  quite  so 
far  with  loud  colors  and  the  heaping  on 
of  jewelry.  Real  ladies  do  not  paint  and 
paste  so  much,  except  on  great  occasions 
— and  they  have  a more  willowy  walk, 
and  softer  manners.” 

Miss  Pi  and  her  maid  hastened  to  the 
West  Lake,  where  they  were  dazzled  by 
the  beauty  of  the  blended  works  of  nature 
and  of  man  — the  blue  water,  the  green 
islets,  the  showy  temples,  the  ruins  of 
former  palaces,  the  bridges,  and  the  pavil- 
ions built  upon  them  above  the  water. 
The  crowds  of  finely  dressed  loungers  in- 
terested them  more;  the  women  they 
studied  closely.  Then  they  hurried  into 
the  thick  of  the  city  to  hire  a house  and 
servants,  including  an  accomplished  maid 
to  teach  Miss  Pi  the  arts  of  refined  femi- 
ninity. 

They  secured  a comfortable  home,  and 
for  a maid  an  intelligent  woman  who 
had  been  maid  to  a mandarin’s  wife. 

“ So  your  name  is  Lucky  Clouds  ” 
(chiao  yiin),  she  said.  “Well,  I like  mine 
better.  Now  I’m  a stranger  in  this  part 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  I want  to 
know  all  about  ladies — and  how  they  dif- 
fer from  coolies.” 

“Well,  you  are  a lady.  Azalea,”  said 
the  woman,  with  the  familiarity  of  a ser- 
vant, “ except  that  you  have  the  feet  of  a 
coolie— and  the  bust  of  one  too,  I may 
say.” 

Then  she  explained  the  Chinese  custom 
of  reducing  women’s  feet  by  bandaging 
them  as  soon  as  a girl  child  is  three  years 
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old,  so  as  to  bring’  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe  against  the  heel,  and  to  push  the  in- 
step up  on  a line  with  the  ankle  and  leg. 
As  to  her  bust,  she  said  that  the  ladies  of 
the  ruling  Tartar  race  reveal  none.  They 
consider  it  a vulgar  provision  of  nature 
for  services  that  a slave  can  render  to 
children  better  than  a lady.  She  bade 
Miss  Pi  notice  that  the  statues  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy  are  as  flat  in  front  as 
in  the  back.  This  desirable  flatness  is 
produced  by  bandaging,  she  said;  and 
yet  the  Tartar  women  who  bandage  their 
chests  have  never  adopted  the  trick  of 
binding  their  feet. 

“ I shall  be  perfectly  shaped,”  said  Miss 
Pi,  calmly,  but  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
her  maid. 

The  woman  said  that  ladies  also  differ 
from  coolies,  first,  in  the  amount  of  or- 
nament they  display,  and  second,  in  the 
material  of  which  their  clothing  is  fash- 
ioned. The  only  occasions  for  which  a 
lady  dresses  gayly  are  weddings,  birth- 
days, and  feasts  or  ceremonious  visits. 
Ladies  always  wear  silks — never  anything 
more  common — but  their  “best” are  elab- 
orately embroidered.  The  first  outer  gar- 
ment is  the  san — a single  or  unlined  long 
coat  hanging  loose  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  knees,  with  no  waist-line.  A lady  has 
other  coats — lined,  fur-lined,  and  wadded. 
Under  her  coat  she  wears  a white  coat, 
and  under  that  a smaller  white  garment, 
the  chin  san.  Under  everything  goes  the 
“ piece  of  cloth,”  a plain  short  apron 
lapped  over  at  the  back.  Just  such  an- 
other thing  is  the  skirt,  which  is  worn 
outside,  and  reaches  half  a foot  below  her 
outer  coat.  This  skirt  is  always  black, 
except  on  special  occasions.  At  her  wed- 
ding it  is  red,  and  at  other  especial  times 
it  is  pink,  blue,  purple,  violet,  or  green, 
and  is  embroidered  with  gold  or  pretty 
silks.  She  wears  broad  trousers  to  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  ground.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  legs  are  elegantly  bordered 
with  embroidery.  Ladies  wear  socks  with 
the  seam  up  the  front,  and  beautifully  em- 
broidered silk  shoes.  In  winter  a wadded 
silk  legging  warms  the  calf  and  ankle. 
Out-ofdoors  every  lady  wears  a “back 
and  front,”  or  long  sleeveless  coat,  over 
all  her  clothing.  She  carries  a folding- 
fan — like  a gentleman’s  fan — in  spring, 
but  at  other  times  hers  is  a round  flat  fan 
or  a fan  of  fine  feathers.  As  for  the 
coolies,  they  dress  in  the  same  way,  but 
their  clothes  are  made  of  cotton. 


Thus  the  woman  taught  Miss  Pi  the 
general  rules  of  feminine  dress,  talking  as 
she  waited  on  her,  and  as  she  put  on  her 
clothes  for  her.  And  thus  two  or  three 
days  passed  without  any  happening  of 
note,  except  this:  On  the  second  day  Miss 
Pi  wore  the  tiniest  silken  shoes,  not  above 
three  and  a half  inches  long.  Her  feet 
had  shrunken  in  a night,  and  her  bust 
had  become  as  flat  as  a board. 

“You  are  a fairy,”  said  the  old  wo- 
man. “ I am  afraid  of  you.” 

“ I am  all  the  same  as  you,”  said  Miss 
Pi,  “but  I have  the  power  of  wishing. 

I am  from  the  mountains  in  the  west, 
where  every  one  is  skilled  in  wishing.” 

On  one  particular  day  a youth  named 
Han  Wah,  a druggist’s  clerk,  obtained 
leave  to  take  a holiday  in  order  to  wor- 
ship at  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  After 
that  he  strolled  out  to  the  beautiful  West 
Lake.  Enchanted  by  the  scenery,  he  loi- 
tered there,  and  saw  Miss  Pi  and  her  com- 
panion. He  was  ravished  by  her  beauty. 
His  senses  left  him.  Little  could  he 
dream  that  she  was  searching  for  a man 
whose  appearance  should  commend  him 
for  a husband — that  she  was  resolved  to 
realize  the  full  scope  of  womanhood,  to 
enjoy  love,  romance,  wedlock,  all  that  is 
in  woman's  lot.  No  sooner  did  she  see 
Mr.  Han  than  she  fancied  him  sent  to  her 
by  the  gods.  While  he  stared  at  her,  and 
she  swayed  past  him  with  the  little-footed 
gait  that  is  likened  to  lilies  swaying 
above  placid  water,  she  cast  lovesick 
glances  at  him  out  of  the  tails  of  her 
eyes.  A violent  storm  arose,  and  he 
sought  shelter  in  a red  and  white  sam- 
pan, curved  up  at  both  ends  like  a duck. 

It  was  partly  covered  b}r  a bent  square  of 
matting,  which  kept  off  the  fierce  rain. 
Presently  the  shrieks  of  distressed  women 
calling  for  a boat  disturbed  him,  and  he 
bade  the  boatman  call  to  them.  Lo! 
they  were  Miss  Pi  and  her  companion. 

In  they  came,  fluttering  and  chattering, 
to  share  with  him  a space  no  bigger  than 
an  umbrella  could  cover.  After  all  three 
recovered  from  their  confusion,  Miss  Pi 
asked  to  whom  she  was  indebted.  She 
gave  her  name,  and  graciously  consented 
to  borrow  his  umbrella,  under  which  to 
go  home,  when  the  storm  moderated. 

He  promised  to  call  for  it  next  day,  and 
after  a little  time  spent  in  very  polite 
conversation  the  rain -drenched  couple 
parted — lovers  alread  v. 

M iss  Pi  spent  a busy  twenty -four  hours 
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over,  the  old  woman  put  two  great  lumps 
of  silver  in  his  hands  wherewith  to  make 
himself  ready  for  the  wedding  — more 
money  than  he  had  ever  owned.  He 
went  away  like  one  in  a trance,  like  one 
who  has  washed  down  his  bird's -nest 
soup  and  stewed  shark's  tins  with  too 
much  heated  wine,  while  women  sang  to 
him  and  lighted  his  pipefuls. 

She,  too,  was  excited,  but  differently. 
“I  will  be  married  soon,”  said  she,  “for 
a woman  is  nothing  but  an  existence  un- 
less she  has  a husband  and  children.” 
Yet  she  was  able  to  calmly  order  and 
take  a lesson  in  the  proper  mode  of  dress- 
ing her  hair.  Opening  the  lid  of  a large 
powder-box,  so  as  to  use  its  lining  of  mir- 
ror-glass to  look  at,  she  bade  her  com- 
panion hold  it  before  her  while  the  old 
servant  dressed  her  hair.  It  had  to  be 
parted  in  four  places,  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
five  parts — the  bang  over  the  brow,  the 
top  tress,  the  tress  on  the  round  of  the 
head,  the  lower  small  tress,  and  the  fringe 
above  the  neck.  With  seven  combs  of 
ivory,  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  each 
tress  was  combed  until  it  was  as  smooth 
as  silk,  as  glossy  as  a raven's  wing.  Then 
the  undermost  tress  was  braided,  and 
worked  into  a queue  with  the  tress  on  the 
round  of  the  head.  Finally  all  the  hair 
except  the  bang  and  short  fringe  above 
the  neck  was  worked  into  a queue,  and 
brushed  with  a sort  of  tooth-brush  dipped 
in  something  sticky,  like  dissolved  slip- 
pery elm,  so  that  it  held  its  shape.  Final- 
ly it  was  all  put  in  a neat  flat  coil,  and 
held  so  by  a jewelled  pin. 

And  all  this  time  young  Han  Wah  was 
talking  about  her  to  his  uncle.  The  Chi- 
nese are,  after  all,  of  so  few  surnames  or 
families  that  every  man  has  a legion  of 
relatives,  and  there  is  always  one  to  go 
to,  under  whatever  circumstances  may 
arise.  This  uncle  was  the  rich  man,  the 
financial  head  of  the  Hans  of  that  dis- 
trict. He  listened  calmly  to  Wah  till  the 
young  man  showed  him  the  two  pieces  of 
silver.  Then  he  started,  and,  on  looking 
carefully  at  the  silver,  waxed  very  angry. 
He  saw  that  the  chop  on  each  lump  of 
metal  was  that  of  the  yamen,  or  official 
palace,  of  which  he  was  treasurer.  For 
every  coin  in  that  treasury  he  was  re- 
sponsible, and  seeing  that  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  ordered  his  nephew  arrested. 
Han  made  a clean  breast  of  his  adventure 
when  tried,  but  when  the  yamen  run- 
ners were  despatched  to  arrest  Miss  Pi, 


she  and  her  household  had  disappeared. 
Han  Wah  was  sentenced  to  banishment 
to  Soo-chow  for  three  years.  His  master, 
Wang  the  druggist,  gave  him  money,  and 
a letter  of  introduction  to  a druggist  in 
Soo-chow,  with  whom  Han  Wah  at  once 
established  himself  as  an  assistant  in  the 
compounding  of  drugs  and  the  filling  of 
those  prescriptions  that  call  for  the  bodies 
of  dried  beetles,  flies,  and  lizards,  the 
blood  and  teeth  of  tigers,  the  bodies  of 
snakes,  and  all  the  other  niceties  of  the 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia. 

Miss  Pi  easily  learned  the  fate  of  her 
betrothed,  and  followed  him  to  Soo-chow, 
making  the  trip  with  her  steadfast  com- 
panion in  a little  despatch  - boat,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a long  narrow 
row-boat,  containing  barely  room  enough 
for  the  two  women  under  its  mat  roof 
and  for  the  owner  of  the  boat.  He  sat 
in  the  stern,  working  the  yoolo,  or  single 
oar,  with  one  foot,  and  singing,  eating, 
and  fanning  himself  as  he  urged  the 
swift  boat  forward.  He  gave  the  women 
great  uneasiness  by  always  putting  up  at 
night  where  he  could  join  the  crowds  in 
some  water-side  town  and  smoke  opium, 
while  his  passengers  were  exposed  to  the 
coarse  jests  and  salutations  of  the  men  in 
the  thicket  of  boats  where  they  were  al- 
ways left  for  the  night.  The  drumming 
of  the  water -police,  the  tootle -tootle  of 
their  horns,  the  firing  of  crackers  at  the 
joss-houses,  and  the  revelry  and  singing 
of  the  men  and  courtesans  in  the  “ flower- 
boats”  made  the  two  or  three  nights 
hideous — yet  the  women  knew  they  were 
safer  near  such  noisy  towns  than  in  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  where  pirates  and 
thieves  plied  their  callings. 

At  last  Miss  Pi  reached  Soo-chow,  and 
meeting  Han  Wah  in  the  principal  street 
of  shops,  claimed  him  as  her  betrothed. 
He  made  an  appalling  uproar— a typical 
Chinese  scene  of  quarrelling.  Working 
himself  into  an  appearance  of  ungovern- 
able rage,  he  denounced  Miss  Pi  and  her 
maid  as  a pair  of  evil  ones,  of  devils  and 
thieves.  As  custom  requires  of  a man 
who  feels  terribly  injured  and  incensed, 
he  demanded  to  be  held  by  some  peace- 
maker, lest  he  might  do  murder.  The 
one  willing  to  play  the  part,  always  to  be 
found  in  a crowd,  thereupon  stepped  for- 
ward and  held  Han  Wah,  who  at  once 
lost  all  semblance  of  self-control.  He 
yelled,  he  used  foul  language  (which 
takes  the  place  of  Western  profanity), 
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Vftni  had,  wilWit:  her  kimwledgr.  shdevi  upm.  him  when  coaxing  him  to  hr  mV  lo 
some  silver  5ind  given  it  to- Ham  that  wa  r )»er  will  Hr  loved  her  iimpctaiuhabta 
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calmness,  her  high-keyed,  high-bred  voice, 
her  full  red  lips.  It  was  the  physical, 
amorous  Azalea  that  he  loved.  Once  he 
had  followed  her  advice  and  placarded 
the  town,  she  sent  her  companion  to  poison 
all  the  wells  in  town.  Practically  the 
entire  population  fell  ill  of  colic,  and  all 
the  doctors  were  mobbed  by  the  ailing. 
Doctor  Han  was  in  distress,  not  knowing 
what  to  prescribe  for  the  malady,  but  his 
wife  guided  him,  and  the  news  spread 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  physicians  could 
master  the  epidemic. 

On  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  pros- 
perous beyond  his  wildest  dreaming,  he 
was  passing  the  temple  of  the  Great  Spir- 
it of  the  North,  and  noticing  the  crowds 
pouring  in  and  out,  he  went  in.  In  the 
throng  were  many  pilgrims,  each  with 
his  little  yellow  bag  of  offerings  hung 
from  his  neck,  and  stamped  all  over  with 
the  names  of  the  numerous  temples  each 
had  visited.  He  had  no  more  than  fallen 
under  the  eye  of  the  priest,  when  the  pious 
man  screamed  out  at  him:  44 You  poor 
wretch!  You  are  in  the  grasp  of  demons. 
A pair  of  wicked  spirits  control  you. 
You  are  in  danger  of  tribulation  here  and 
endless  misery  when  you  die.”  Doctor 
Han  was  frightened,  and  cried,  “Free 
me,  free  me !”  The  priest  named  the  sum 
that  would  be  required  of  him,  and  the 
doctor  went  home  to  get  it. 

Azalea  was  in  the  women’s  quarters, 
being  barbered.  She  had  learned  that 
her  eyebrows  were  not  of  the  fashionable 
willow-leaf  shape. 

“How  are  my  eyebrows,  barber?”  she 
asked. 

44  Your  noble  eyebrows,”  said  the  bar- 
ber, “show  that  you  have  a lofty  con- 
tempt for  the  silly  fashions  of  those  who 
crowd  like  sheep  in  the  narrow  path  of 
fashion.  You  are  like  a duke's  wife  at 
every  point  except  that  your  beautiful 
and  distinguished  eyebrows  resemble  the 
eyebrows  of  the  people  — and  the  gods. 
They  are  not  of  the  willow-leaf  shape, 
but  can  easily  be  made  so  with  my  igno- 
rant, clumsy  art.” 

“Shave  them  into  shape,  and  tell  me 
what  is  this  willow-leaf  pattern?” 

“The  story  is,” said  the  barber,  “that 
a man  once  met  a lovely  girl  out  in  the 
country,  and  talked  to  her  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  He  told  her  that  he  admired 
every  part  of  her  except  one  eyebrow, 
which  was  marred  at  the  end  by  a scar, 
over  which  the  hair  did  not  grow.  4 Alas !' 


said  she,  4 when  I was  a little  girl  a boy 
hit  me  there  with  a carelessly  thrown 
stone.’  He  was  amazed,  for  when  she 
told  where  this  happened  it  proved  to  be 
the  place  where  he  spent  his  childhood. 

4 And,’  said  he.  4 when  I was  a little  boy, 

I am  told,  I threw  a stone,  and  it  hit  a 
little  girl  on  the  eyebrow.  That  must 
have  been  you,  and  I must  devote  my  life 
to  making  amends  for  my  mischief.’  He 
married  her,  and  every  day  he  painted 
that  eyebrow  in  the  shape  of  a willow 
leaf — the  shape  of  her  other  perfect  one. 

So  the  fashion  which  enslaves  the  world 
had  its  origin.” 

The  arrival  of  Han  Wall  interrupted 
the  talk  of  the  barber  and  greatly  excited 
Azalea.  She  watched  her  husband  nar- 
rowly, and  when,  having  taken  the  money 
for  the  priest,  he  went  out  into  the  street, 
she  entered  her  chair  and  was  rapidly 
carried  to  the  temple.  Coming  upon  Han 
and  the  priest,  she  told  them  what  busi- 
ness had  brought  them  together.  Then 
she  threatened  to  expose  the  priest  and 
beggar  him  if  he  spoke  ill  of  her  again 
or  made  trouble  in  her  home.  He,  quiv- 
ering with  a strange  power  that  he  in- 
voked, seized  a goblet  of  water  and 
sprinkled  the  liquid  in  the  air.  Instant- 
ly a fearful  storm  broke  over  the  city,  the 
thunder  rolled,  cloud -tearing  lightning 
blinded  the  people,  and  the  rain  fell  as 
a cataract  pours  down.  Azalea  smiled. 
The  fiercer  the  storm  grew,  the  more 
sweetly  she  smiled. 

44 Enough  of  this,”  she  said  at  last;  44 1 
tire  of  it.  Let  us  have  calm.”  She  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  a glorious  sky,  gilt 
with  unbroken  sunshine,  glorified  the 
earth. 

For  a long  time  Doctor  Han  and  his 
beautiful  wife  lived  most  happily,  only 
disturbed  by  one  unpleasant  incident  dur- 
ing many  months.  That  was  when  there 
came  a feast-day,  upon  which  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Soo-chow  were  to  drink  of  wine  to 
dispel  evil  influences.  Azalea  was  afraid 
of  this  ceremony,  and  betook  herself  to 
bed  with  shammed  illness;  but  Doctor 
Han  swore  she  must  drink  of  the  wine, 
else  evil  might  come  upon  his  household. 
She  left  the  bed,  and  standing  before  him, 
raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips.  It  fell  upon 
the  floor,  and  among  its  atoms  he  thought 
he  saw  his  wife  disappear,  the  while  her 
place  was  taken  by  a great  slippery  ser- 
pent of  the  color  of  common  all-green 
jade -stone.  He  swooned  with  fright. 
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While  he  was  unconscious,  the  confi- 
dante, or  former  maid,  prayed  to  Kwan- 
ying  for  help,  and  was  enabled  to  restore 
her  mistress  to  human  shape.  Then  they 
two  obtained  a snake  and  chopped  it  up, 
and  flung  the  pieces  into  the  court.  When 
Doctor  Han  came  back  to  consciousness 
he  was  easily  made  to  believe  that  it  was 
a real  snake  that  he  had  seen  at  his  feet, 
and  that  it  had  been  killed  by  his  women, 
as  he  could  see  for  himself. 

His  happiness  kept  pace  with  his  pros- 
perity after  that;  but  the  latter  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  elected  him 
Master  of  Ceremonies  of  their  guild  solely 
to  humble  him.  They  did  this  because 
the  incumbent  of  that  office  must  make 
public  display  of  the  jewels  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  they  knew  that  Han  pos- 
sessed only  the  bright  new  ornaments  he 
had  bought  for  his  young  wife.  Their 
plan  was  to  force  him  to  decline  the 
honor,  and  thus  “lose  face” — by  far  the 
Worst  thing  that  can  ever  befall  a man; 
or  rather,  next  to  the  worst,  which  is  to 
be  beheaded  or  to  lose  a limb,  and  thus 
rob  one’s  ancestors  of  part  of  the  perfect 
body  given  to  nearly  every  man  at  birth. 
But  Azalea,  always  a comfort,  always  re- 
sourceful, told  her  husband  that  she  pos- 
sessed splendid  jewels  in  her  family,  and 
would  send  and  get  them.  She  sent  her 
companion,  and  when  the  gems  and  works 
in  gold  and  enamel  were  displayed  to  the 
members  of  the  guild,  their  beauty  and 
value  delighted  all  friends  and  enraged 
all  enemies  of  the  fortunate  couple.  Doc- 
tor Han  was  now  easily  the  first  man  in 
his  profession;  for  was  he  not  known  to 
be  as  rich  as  he  was  learned? 

Alas!  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 
long  period  of  the  exhibition  of  the  jew- 
els two  fourth-grade  mandarins,  accom- 
panied by  yamen  runnel's,  visited  the 
doctor’s  house,  seized  the  jewels,  and  ar- 
rested the  doctor.  They  charged  him 
with  the  theft  of  the  family  treasure  of  a 
great  Tartar  duke  in  Peking,  by  whose  or- 
ders the  pawn-shops  and  jewellers’  shops 
of  the  empire  were  being  searched  for  the 
missing  trinkets.  Poor  Doctor  Han  es- 
caped with  the  light  sentence  of  banish- 
ment to  Shanghai,  because  the  chehsien , 
or  district  judge,  was  one  whom  he  had 
miraculously  saved  from  a fatal  illness. 
This  judge  knew  Han  well,  and  feeling 
sure  of  his  honesty,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Azalea  and  her  woman  must  be 
the  criminals,  and,  indeed,  must  be  de- 


mons. He  would  have  punished  them 
severely,  but,  as  before,  they  were  apprised 
of  their  danger  and  fled — to  Shanghai,  to 
be  near  the  wretched  doctor. 

He  got  work  in  au  apothecary’s  shop  in 
that  ancient  city,  and  for  a long  time  was 
unaware  of  the  continued  existence  of 
Azalea.  She  bided  her  time,  and  it  came 
when  he  was  taken  very  ill,  and  she,  in 
the  dress  of  a doctor,  called  upon  him  and 
restored  his  health.  Standing  by  his 
bedside  one  day,  she  made  herself  known 
to  him,  and  quieted  his  rage  by  assuring 
him  that  the  jewels  which  had  made  him 
trouble  were,  in  veriest  truth,  those  of  her 
family.  “You  were  let  off  with  banish- 
ment,” said  she,  “ because  your  judge  was 
the  thief,  and  not  you.  The  theft  of  some 
jewels  in  Peking  gave  him  a chance  to 
send  out  and  seize  jewels  right  and  left, 
wherever  he  could  find  them  and  dared  to 
take  them.”  Convinced  again  that  he 
had  misjudged  his  wife,  and  hearing  from 
her  that  he  was  about  to  become  a father, 
he  established  another  home  with  her, 
and  in  a little  time  was  riveted  to  it  by 
the  coming  of  a splendid  boy  to  lengthen 
his  family  line  and  to  worship  him,  and, 
after  him,  his  tablet. 

The  mischievous  priest — more  mysti- 
cal and  fearsome  than  the  demon  he  de- 
nounced as  inhabiting  the  soul  of  Azalea 
— reappeared  with  his  mouth  at  the  ear 
of  the  affectionate  and  proud  young  fa- 
ther. Doctor  Han  was  enraged  at -the 
meddler,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  rivals  and  enemies,  but  he 
feared  the  priest,  and  dared  not  anger 
him.  The  pious  man  was  persistent.  One 
day,  when  he  was  calling  on  the  ex-doc- 
tor, he  drew  from  one  capacious  sleeve  a 
golden  goblet,  and  asked  Han  to  have  it 
filled  with  water,  as  he  was  thirsty.  Aza- 
lea saw  the  servant  pass  across  the  court 
between  the  women’s  quarters  and  those 
of  her  husband,  and  she  followed  her, 
anxious  to  know  who  owned  the  splen- 
did costly  cup. 

“Let  me  see  the  pretty  vessel,”  she 
called  to  the  slave. 

The  servant  handed  the  goblet  to  her, 
and  as  it  touched  Azalea’s  hand  flames 
leaped  from  it,  and  it  sprang  into  the 
air  and  hung  there  over  her  head.  She 
screamed  loudly,  and  the  men  ran  into 
the  court.  Han  held  his  wife  and  tried 
to  soothe  her,  but  the  priest  struck  the 
ground  with  a wand  and  bade  the  goblet 
do  its  work. 
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“ Rescue  this  poor  man  from  the  spirits 
of  evil,”  he  cried. 

The  goblet  seemed  to  fling  itself  at  Aza- 
lea. It  struck  her  a cruel  blow  on  her 
white  brow,  and  she  disappeared.  But 
in  the  goblet,  as  it  lay  upon  its  side, 
there  was  seen  coiled  up  a tiny  white 
snake. 

“If  you  would  know  the  strange  his- 
tory of  that  wretched  woman,”  said  the 
priest,  when  Mr.  Han's  grief  was  some- 
what assuaged,  “listen  to  me.  At  that 
very  lake  where  you  met  her,  in  Hang- 
chow, she  took  on  mortal  guise.  She  was 
a huge  serpent,  and  had  lived  for  1800 
years  in  the  Green  Mountain  near  Ching- 
tu,  the  capital  of  Sz-chuen.  She  had  the 
power  to  assume  any  form  she  liked,  and 
after  centuries  of  inactivity  she  deter- 
mined to  be  a woman,  and  to  take  on  that 
form  in  Hang  chow,  where  the  women  are 
the  most  beautiful  on  earth.  In  the  form 
of  a cloud  she  was  borne  on  the  wind  to 
that  city.  Unluckily  for  her,  she  met  the 
Great  Spirit  of  the  North,  and,  in  reply  to 
his  questions,  said  she  was  going  to  Can- 
ton to  seek  advice  of  the  goddess  Kwan- 
ying  before  assuming  mortal  form. 

“ ‘If  that  is  true,  swear  to  it,’  said  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  knew  that  she  was 
speaking  falsehood. 

“‘If  it  is  not  so,’  said  the  serpent, 
‘may  the  Liu  Hill  pagoda  forever  press 
upon  my  body !’ 

“In  a deserted  garden  in  Hangchow,” 
continued  the  priest,  “she  disturbed  a 
black  serpent,  which  fought  her,  and  be- 
ing vanquished,  was  obliged  to  become 
her  slave.  That  was  the  maid  who  after- 
ward supplied  her  with  money,  clothes, 
and  jewels  simply  by  stealing  them.  That 
is  the  story  of  your  demon  wife.” 

“ What  has  become  of  her?”  cried  Han. 
“Oh,  pray  Heaven  I may  see  her  once 


again!  I love  her!  I love  her,  in  spite 
of  all  you  tell  me!” 

The  priest  waved  his  wand,  and  a cloud 
formed,  and  gradually  took  on  human 
shape. 

“ She  was  under  the  pagoda  at  Hang- 
chow, where  she  committed  herself  by  her 
perjury,”  said  the  priest.  “There  she 
must  return  after  you  have  seen  her  for 
an  instant.” 

While  he  spoke,  the  cloud  materialized, 
and  the  beautiful  Azalea  appeared,  and 
was  clasped  in  Han's  arms.  She  returned 
his  ardent  embrace,  and  he  wept  over  her. 

“Tell  me,  O priest,”  said  Azalea,  “can 
I ever  regain  my  freedom?'’ 

“ Yes,”  said  the  priest,  “ if  you  sincere- 
ly repent,  and  if  your  son  attains  the 
highest  literary  rank,  and  wins  especial 
honors  from  the  Emperor.” 

Then  he  waved  his  wand,  the  earth 
shook,  and  she  disappeared,  while  Han 
fell  in  a swoon  at  the  priest's  feet. 

The  years  fled.  Han  had  long  immured 
himself  in  a monastery.  His  son  carried 
off  the  extremest  literary  honors,  and, 
when  a powerful  official,  discovered  his 
father’s  retreat  and  heard  the  strange 
story  of  his  mother’s  life.  Together  they 
journeyed  to  Hang-chow,  and  to  the  pa- 
goda by  the  West  Lake— the  pagoda  that 
from  a distance  seems  made  of  huge  wa- 
ter-jars, one  upon  the  other.  And  there 
they  met  the  priest,  who  bade  Azalea  come 
forth.  The  priest  forbade  the  aged  hus- 
band to  touch  her.  He  spread  a white 
cloth  for  the  old  man  to  kneel  on,  and  a 
black  cloth  for  Azalea.  She  materialized, 
and  the  long-parted  couple  knelt  side  by 
side.  Then  the  priest  waved  his  wand,  and 
the  old  man  and  his  still  youthful,  beauti- 
ful wife  arose, higher, higher, higher, until 
they  disappeared  beyond  the  clouds  that 
separate  Earth  from  the  Halls  of  Heaven. 


DIVERSE. 

BY  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


MY  world  grows  narrow;  all  its  different  ways 
Are  only  one,  that  leads  to  where  thou  art. 
Where  thou  art  not,  light  dies  from  all  the  days; 
So  take  me  as  I am,  and  keep— Sweetheart ! 


O brave  new  world,  outstretching  free  and  wide! 

O wonder  that  it  holds  such  joy  for  me! 

The  glory,  and  the  pity,  and  the  pride — 

Here  am  I,  Dear.  What  wilt  thou  have  me  be  ? 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  T.  R.  L0UN8BURY. 


THE  United  States  Naval  Academy  was 
fouuded  in  1845.  Its  originator  was 
the  historian  Bancroft,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  the  administration  of 
President  Polk.  It  was  placed  at  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  and  there  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
od of  the  civil  war.  During  that  time  it 
was  temporarily  transferred  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  appointed  in  1895  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  institution.  There  was  much  to 
which  it  was  impossible  to  give  proper 
attention  in  the  short  time  allotted  for 
the  inspection ; but  certain  things  re- 
lating to  the  work  and  well-being  of 
the  Academy  were  so  conspicuous  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  impress  themselves 
at  once  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
cared  for  its  success.  In  fact,  they  have 
never  escaped  the  observation  of  any 
Board  of  Visitors.  So  far  as  the  exter- 
nal condition  of  the  institution  is  concern- 
ed, there  has  been  a depressing  uniformity 
in  the  reports  as  to  its  needs, and  an  equal- 
ly depressing  uniformity  in  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  to 
remedy  them.  As  I came  back  from  An- 
napolis I chanced  to  meet  a gentleman 
who  had  himself  previously  served  in  the 
capacity  of  a Visitor.  He  was  amused  at 
the  account  I gave  of  the  situation.  “Ten 
years  ago,”  he  remarked,  “we  found  the 
same  defects  and  suggested  the  same  rem- 
edies. No  attention  was  paid  to  what  we 
advised.  Ten  years  from  now  a similar 
report  to  yours  will  be  prepared,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a precisely  similar  result.”  So 
systematically,  indeed,  do  the  regularly 
appointed  examining  boards  make  the 
same  recommendations,  so  systematically 
does  Congress  neglect  to  take  any  action 
upon  them,  that  the  office  and  functions 
of  the  former  body  now  begin  to  be  re- 
garded both  by  the  Visitors  and  the  visit- 
ed as  partaking  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  a farce. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Naval 
Academy  has  been  treated  by  the  nation- 
al legislature  in  accordance  with  a sys- 
tem which  has  been  successful  in  com- 
bining expensiveness  with  shabbiness. 


The  buildings  are  largely  unsuitable  for 
the  work  for  which  they  are  employed. 
They  are  inconveniently  located.  They 
are  so  ill-coustructed  that  they  require  a 
constant  expenditure  of  money  to  keep 
them  secure,  and  even  inhabitable.  For 
the  sake  of  carrying  on  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  the  authorities  have 
sometimes  been  compelled  to  extemporize 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  makeshifts. 

The  drainage,  furthermore,  is  defective, 
and  stands  as  a perpetual  provocative  to 
the  outbreak  of  disease.  When  one  con- 
trasts the  inferior  accommodations  found 
herewith  the  magnificent  structures  which 
private  munificence  has  erected  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  erect  at  our  leading  institutions 
of  learning,  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  char- 
acterizing as  it  deserves  the  niggardly 
spirit  in  which  this  national  institution 
has  been  treated  by  the  representatives  of 
a great  and  wealthy  people.  Not  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  quarters  of  the  naval 
cadets  should  seek  to  rival  in  their  ap- 
pointments those  that  can  be  met  with  at 
our  principal  colleges.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  simple,  and  they  should  be 
uniform.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
be  healthy  in  every  particular,  and  they 
should  afford  ample  opportunity  for  pri- 
vacy. Neither  of  these  last  two  condi- 
tions is  fulfilled  at  Annapolis.  But  no 
matter  how  Spartan-like  the  accommoda- 
tions for  the  students  themselves,  all  the 
appliances  for  higher  education,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  workshops,  the  laboratories 
— in  fact,  everything  enabling  men  to 
investigate  every  question  presented  by 
modern  naval  warfare — should  be  sur- 
passed nowhere,  even  if  equalled  auy- 
where. 

This  continued  neglect  of  the  needs  of 
the  Naval  Academy  is  not  due  in  the 
slightest  to  hostility.  Nor  is  there,  as 
has  sometimes  been  alleged,  any  indiffer- 
ence to  it  or  jealousy  of  it  on  the  part  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  interior.  From  any 
petty  feelings  of  this  nature  their  repre- 
sentatives have  always  been  entirely  free, 
and  many  of  its  most  earnest  supporters 
have  come  from  sections  of  the  country 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  sea- 
board. The  failure  to  look  out  for  its 
interests  is  in  the  main  nothing  but  a 
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repetition  of  the  old  story  that  what  is 
theoretically  a matter  of  concern  to  ev- 
erybody in  general  is  apt  practically  to 
receive  the  attention  of  no  one  in  partic- 
ular. When  we  add  to  this  the  utter  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  average 
man  of  the  enormous  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation, there  is  no  need  of  looking  further 
for  the  persistent  disregard  by  Congress 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Boards  of 
Visitors. 

So  far  what  has  been  written  concerns 
the  material  needs  of  the  institution.  They 
unquestionably  demand  instant  attention. 
Yet  there  is  something  much  worse  that 
remains  to  be  considered.  The  navy  of 
late  years  has  been  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  its  Secretaries.  They  have  been 
strenuous  in  insisting  upon  its  claims  to 
public  favor,  they  have  actively  devoted 
themselves  to  increasing  its  efficiency  and 
furthering  its  growth.  No  one  can  meet 
the  present  Secretary  and  fail  to  observe 
that  the  interests  of  the  department  over 
which  he  presides  lie  very  near  his  heart 
and  constantly  occupy  his  thoughts.  Yet 
I cannot  but  feel  that  while  nothing  too 
much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  navy,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  what, 
after  all,  must  be  the  main  arm  of  attack, 
the  main  bulwark  of  defence.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  added  that  the  reference  is 
here  to  the  character  of  the  officers.  Ships, 
armor-plate,  artillery,  are  not  merely  im- 
portant, they  are  absolutely  essential ; but, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  men 
behind  them  who  will  decide  whether  vic- 
tory or  defeat  lie  in  the  scales.  For  the 
securing  of  these  men  for  the  navy — and 
the  statement  is  equally  true  of  the  army 
— the  country  not  only  employs  the  clum- 
siest method  conceivable,  but  also  hedges 
it  about  with  such  restrictions  as  to  make 
it  even  worse  in  practice  than  it  is  in 
theory. 

The  apportionment  system,  when  per- 
verted to  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  fit- 
ted, is  bad  enough  in  any  case,  but  its 
most  baneful  results  are  seen  in  the  meth- 
od of  manning  the  army  and  navy.  The 
present  practice  is  based  upon  the  appar- 
ent belief  that  the  military  and  naval 
talent  of  the  country  exists  in  the  ratio 
of  one  man  to  a Congressional  district. 
Purporting  to  be  democratic,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  opposite.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  only  sensible  and  fair  way  is  to  offer 
the  advantages  of  both  institutions  to  ev- 


ery one,  regardless  of  his  birth  or  birth- 
place, who  is  desirous  of  availing  himself 
of  them.  The  number  accepted  can  be 
restricted  to  any  extent  thought  desira- 
ble, though  there  can  be  little  question 
that,  as  it  is  now,  it  should  be  sensibly  en- 
larged. With  this  limitation  the  choice 
can  be  confined  to  those  who  are  best 
fitted  or  who  display  most  promise.  If 
these  exhibit  on  trial  the  capacity  to  hold 
the  positions  they  have  secured,  let  them 
keep  them,  whether  they  all  come  from 
Maine  or  Kansas  or  California.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  experience  of  our  col- 
leges shows  that  at  no  time  would  there 
be  any  essential  difference  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  were  this  so,  the  nation  would 
be  certain  of  obtaining  the  services  of  the 
very  persons  who  have  a natural  taste 
or  aptitude  for  the  naval  or  the  military 
profession.  No  country  but  one  under 
the  domination  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem run  mad  would  tolerate  such  a meth- 
od as  prevails  with  us  of  selecting  offi- 
cers for  its  army  and  navy.  This  evil, 
however,  is  one  that  it  is  absolutely  hope- 
less to  expect  to  see  reformed.  The  only 
reason  for  mentioning  it  here  is  merely 
to  indicate  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  the  teaching  force  of  these 
institutions  has  to  contend.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  serious  evil,  which  it 
may  be  possible  ultimately  to  remedy,  if 
the  matter  is  once  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. 

This  evil  is  the  lowness  of  the  stand- 
ard of  admission.  Educated  men  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  actual  facts  are  invariably  astounded 
when  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sub- 
jects demanded  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tions of  both  the  Naval  and  the  Military 
Academy  are  brought  to  their  attention. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  far 
below  those  of  institutions  of  a similar 
character  that  aim  to  fit  men  for  the  pur- 
suits of  civil  life.  To  make  this  point 
perfectly  clear  I subjoin  the  subjects  upon 
which  entrance  examinations  are  held  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  and  in  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy.  In  each  institution  the 
minimum  age  of  entrance  is  fifteen.  In 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  there  is  no 
maximum  limit;  in  the  Naval  Academy 
it  is  twenty.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  subjects  upon  which  examinations 
are  held  are  set  side  by  side. 
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Naval  Academy. 


Sheffield  Sciehtitic 
School. 


1 . English  Grammar. 
2 Geography. 


3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  History  of  the  United 


States 

5.  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 


1.  English  Grammar. 

2.  English  Literature- 

ten  works. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  History  of  the  United 

States. 

5.  History  of  England. 

6.  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

7.  Algebra  from  Quadrat- 

ics. 

8.  Plane  Geometry. 

9.  Solid  and  Spherical 

Geometry. 

10.  Trigonometry  and  the 

use  of  Logarithms. 

11.  French  or  German. 

12.  Latin  Grammar  and 

Exercises 

13.  C»sar’s  Gallic  War- 

four  books. 

14.  Vergil’s  ^Eneid— three 

books. 


I have  selected  for  comparison  the  Yale 
Scientific  School,  not  because  its  standard 
is  exceptional,  but  “because  it  is  the  one 
with  which  I happen  to  have  the  most 
familiarity.  But  the  requirements  there 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
corresponding*  departments  of  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Columbia— in  fine,  from  those 
of  all  the  principal  technical  schools  of 
the  country.  These  requirements  may 
differ  in  details  at  different  institutions; 
they  may  be  enforced  more  rigidly  at  one 
place  than  at  another;  but  the  standard 
set  up  in  all  is  essentially  the  same.  A 
single  glance  at  the  lists  given  above  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  inferior  is  the 


would  be  were  the  great  body  of  students 
alone  taken  into  consideration.  But  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison 
is  not  that  the  requirements  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Academies  should  necessari- 
ly conform  in  kind  to  those  of  civilian 
schools  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  that  they  should  conform  in  degree. 
For  the  lowness  of  the  present  standard 
of  admission  is  followed  by  results  which 
work  • harm  both  before  and  after  en- 
trance. To  it,  in  the  first  place,  is  due 
the  large  number  of  rejections.  To  the 
ordinary  man  it  may  seem  an  absurdly 
paradoxical  statement  that  the  number  of 
failures  to  pass  examinations  decreases  as 
the  standard  is  raised,  and  increases  as  it 
is  lowered.  Yet  the  statement  is  true  as 
a matter  of  fact,  and  the  reason  of  the 
fact  can  be  made  so  clear  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

I start  out  with  two  propositions  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  will  be  no  dispute 
among  men  accustomed  to  conduct  ex- 
aminations. The  first  is  that  applicants, 
with  an  insignificant  number  of  excep- 
tions, will  make  it  their  aim  to  prepare 
themselves  upon  the  subjects  required, 
and  upon  nothing  more.  If  the  standard 
is  low,  their  preparation  will  be  low;  if 
the  standard  is  high,  their  preparation 
will  conform.  Of  course  it  is  assumed 


preparation  demanded  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, not  merely  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects, but  in  their  character. 

The  comparison  just  made  must  not  be 
assumed  to  imply  that  the  entrance  re- 
quirements at  the  civilian  schools  should 
be  taken  as  a model  by  either  of  the 
national  institutions.  The  methods  and 
aims  of  the  one  class  are  not  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  other.  Furthermore,  the 
average  age  of  admission  to  the  latter  will, 
or  at  least  should,  be  lower  than  that  to 
the  former.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  where,  for  various 
reasons,  entrance  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
after  seventeen  years  are  reached.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  aver- 
ages constantly  given  of  American  col- 
leges as  to  the  age  of  admission  are  mere- 
ly an  additional  illustration  of  the  general 
worthlessness  of  statistics.  There  is  in 
these  institutions  no  maximum  limit  of 
entrance.  The  consequence  is  that  in 
every  class  there  are  a certain  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  these  always  pull 
up  the  average  beyond  what  it  properly 
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that  in  establishing  requirements  due  re- 
gard has  been  paid  to  the  maturity  of  the 
applicants.  If  our  colleges  were  to  de- 
mand for  entrance  an  examination  mere- 
ly in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
the  vast  majority  of  candidates  that  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in 
anything  outside  of  these  very  subjects. 

The  second  proposition  is  closely  related 
to  the  first.  If  a very  limited  number  of 
subjects  is  required,  and  the  examination 
in  them  is  thorough  and  severe,  a large 
proportion  of  the  applicants  are  certain 
to  be  rejected.  For  this  result  there  are 
two  reasons.  One  concerns  the  candi- 
date's own  state  of  mind.  As  the  re- 
quirements are  low,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  easy.  The  student  is  tempted  to  treat 
them  lightly,  to  put  off  the  work  of  pre- 
paration till  the  last  moment,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  genuine  acquisition  of 
knowledge  the  process  called  “cram- 
ming.” A severe  and  searching  exam- 
ination reveals  at  once  the  intellectual 
indigestion  produced  by  this  method  of 
learning,  and  exposes  its  inadequacy.  On 
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the  other  hand,  because  the  standard  is 
low,  the  teaching  force  are  obliged  to  in- 
sist, for  their  own  protection,  that  this 
severe  and  searching  examination  shall 
be  rigidly  maintained.  Were  such  a 
course  not  taken  by  the  official  bodies  of 
the  Naval  and  the  Military  Academy, 
those  two  institutions  would  steadily  tend 
to  become  hospitals  for  the  intellectually 
incurable. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  not  the  principal 
cause  of  the  large  proportion  of  rejections. 
The  real  reason  goes  farther  and  deeper. 
The  student  who  has  been  prepared  in 
nothing  but  these  low  requirements  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  comparatively  raw  and 
untrained.  His  intellectual  powers  have 
been  developed  in  only  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Even  the  information  which  he  has 
honestly  acquired  is  not  fully  at  his  com- 
mand. The  study  of  higher  branches 
constantly  involves  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  lower.  By  this 
means  not  only  does  the  knowledge  of 
the  lower  branches  become  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind,  but  by  his  use  of  it  the  stu- 
dent has  gained  steadily  in  intellectual 
readiness  and  resource.  He  learns  to 
have  confidence  in  himself.  Every  ex- 
amination under  new  conditions  presents 
difficulties  of  its  own.  These  he  is  not 
merely  better  prepared  to  meet  along  the 
whole  line,  but  the  large  number  of  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  is  to  be  tested  makes 
his  inability  to  pass  satisfactorily  upon 
any  particular  one  of  less,  and  it  may  be 
of  little,  importance.  This  large  number 
also  eliminates  entirely— at  least  it  re- 
duces to  a minimum — that  element  of  fail- 
ure resulting  from  a temporary  confusion 
of  mind  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
students  generally  well  prepared.  Hence, 
in  theory,  we  should  expect  that  the  num- 
ber of  rejections  would  be  greater  where 
the  requirements  are  few  and  compara- 
tively easy  than  where  they  are  both  nu- 
merous and  high.  Such  is  the  case  in 
fact.  The  failures  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  at  the  Naval  and  Military 
Academies,  where  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion is  low,  altogether  exceed  the  propor- 
tion at  civilian  institutions  of  learning 
where  the  standard  is  highest  and  most 
rigidly  enforced.  At  Annapolis,  for  in- 
stance, forty  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
are  reported  to  be  rejected.  The  candi- 
dates cannot  understand  it.  The  Con- 
gressmen who  appoint  them  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  Even  Boards  of  Visitors 


have  not  always  shown  a capacity  to  un- 
derstand it.  They  have  actually  been 
known  to  recommend  that  the  present 
disgracefully  low  standard  of  admission 
shall  be  reduced  still  lower. 

But  the  mischief  wrought  by  this  low 
standard  of  admission  does  not  end  with 
the  admission  itself.  The  aim  of  the  Na- 
val Academy  is  to  train  up  men  in  the 
principal  subjects  relating  to  the  science 
and  the  art  of  naval  warfare.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  is  compelled  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  In  order  to  fit  the 
cadets  properly  for  their  profession,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be- 
gin at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  de- 
vote their  attention  to  the  technical  sub- 
jects bearing  directly  upon  it.  The  result 
is  that  the  preliminary  studies,  which 
ought  to  have  been  mastered  before  en- 
trance, are  crowded  into  the  earlier  half 
of  the  course.  They  have  to  be  gone 
over  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pace 
set  is  necessarily  so  rapid  that  a certain 
proportion  of  those  entering  are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  it.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents failing  to  maintain  themselves  in 
their  classes,  in  both  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Academies,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  corresponding  number  of  those 
dropped  in  the  most  exacting  civilian 
schools  of  the  same  grade.  It  is  proba- 
bly safe  to  say  that  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  Naval 
Academy  in  times  past  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  graduating.  Many  of  these  have 
fallen  out,  doubtless,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  service.  But  there  are  others,  capa- 
ble of  becoming  superior  officers,  who 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  a policy 
which  is  loudly  proclaimed  to  have  been 
adopted  for  their  benefit.  They  could 
have  done  well  had  they  had  a fair 
chance;  but  uninformed,  untrained,  un- 
developed, they  were  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed. 

This  state  of  things,  it  may  be  added, 
instead  of  promising  to  become  better, 
threatens  to  grow  worse.  There  is  the 
same  steady  demand  upon  both  the  Naval 
and  the  Military  Academy  to  furnish  in- 
struction in  new  subjects  that  there  is 
upon  all  our  leading  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  even  heavier  upon 
the  former,  because  the  rapid  progress  of 
modern  science  has  materially  affected 
the  nature  of  the  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  warfare.  The  colleges  have 
met  this  imperative  demand  in  two  ways 
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— by  raising  the  standard  of  admission, 
and  by  the  creation  of  elective  courses. 
But  in  the  government  schools,  fitting 
men  for  specific  pursuits  in  life,  there 
cannot  well  be  elective  courses.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  other  alternative  is  not 
adopted,  only  two  methods  of  proceeding 
are  open.  Ether  the  term  of  attendance 
must  be  lengthened,  or  the  time  given  to 
the  studies  already  pursued  must  be  cur- 
tailed. This  last  has  been  the  proceeding 
adopted  in  one  case  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. There  was  a popular  demand  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  English ; 
but  it  could  only  be  done  by  giving  to  it 
a certain  portion  of  time  taken  from  oth- 
er subjects.  This  process,  bad  in  itself, 
is  clearly  one  that  cannot  be  carried  far 
or  repeated  often.  What  is  really  a five 
years’  course  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
crowded  into  four;  and  a four  years’ 
course  of  study  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
required.  But  if  a national  institution 
of  the  highest  grade  is  expected  to  per- 
form also  the  functions  of  a preparatory 
school,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  re- 
source than  to  protract  the  period  of  at- 
tendance. 

For  the  ills  of  the  present  system  the 
natural,  and  indeed  the  only  satisfactory 
remedy  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion. Most  of  the  common  objections 
made  to  this  course  are  of  such  a char- 
acter that  one  is  disposed  to  apologize  to 
educated  men  for  considering  them  at  all 
seriously.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  general  and  special.  Of  the  for- 
mer there  is  the  assertion  that  what  we 
want  in  the  navy  is  men,  not  scholars. 
This  is  usually  coupled  with  the  informa- 
tion that  those  who  stand  high  in  their 
studies  sometimes  fail  in  real  life.  Fear 
seems  to  be  felt  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  cadets  degenerating  into  mere  book- 
worms; that  they  will  become  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  attention  they  devote  to  the 
theory  of  their  profession  that  they  will 
grow  unfitted  to  discharge  its  actual  du- 
ties. It  hardly  seems  credible  that  this 
needless  anxiety  about  the  fate  that  is 
likely  to  befall  those  who  give®  them- 
selves up  earnestly  to  their  studies  can 
be  seriously  felt  by  men  whose  external 
appearance,  at  least,  indicates  the  posses- 
sion of  ordinary  intelligence.  Yet  it  is 
a remark  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
semi-educated,  and  sometimes  heard  from 
those  from  whom  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect better  things.  44  Much  learning  hath 
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made  thee  mad,”  was  the  remark  of  Fes- 
tus  to  Paul  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
From  that  day  to  this  complacent  com- 
ments to  the  same  effect  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  thousands  of  persons  who 
doubtless  have  experienced  a comfort- 
able sense  of  security  in  the  conviction 
that  they  are  free  from  the  slightest  peril 
of  ever  being  sent  to  any  lunatic  asylum 
for  that  particular  cause. 

It  is  evident  that  this  view,  if  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  would 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  Naval  and 
the  Military  Academy  altogether.  It  is 
certainly  as  valid  an  argument  against 
having  any  standard  of  admission  as  it 
is  against  having  a high  one.  It  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  not  uncommon 
but  utterly  mistaken  conception  of  what 
higher  institutions  of  learning  set  out  to 
accomplish.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  say  that  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  education  expects  it  to  implant 
qualities  which  are  not  already  in  being, 
at  least  in  a rudimentary  form.  Its  aim 
is  simply  to  develop  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible those  which  exist.  There  are  intel- 
lectual and  moral  characteristics  which 
no  drill  of  the  class-room  can  discover 
and  no  examination  scales  can  test.  Suc- 
cess at  a military  or  a naval  school  can 
never  furnish  a final  decision  as  to  the 
men  who  are  best  fitted  to  excel  in  actual 
war.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  indicate  a 
presumption.  Clear-headedness  and  cool- 
ness in  danger,  readiness  of  resource  in 
unexpected  situations,  the  ability  to  de- 
cide quickly  and  act  promptly  in  the  ex- 
citement and  confusion  of  conflict — these 
are  some  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  the 
making  of  the  great  commander  by  land 
or  by  sea,  and  these  can  never  be  known 
to  belong  to  the  individual  until  they 
spring  to  light  in  the  shock  of  battle. 
Even  that  homely  saving  common-sense, 
which  enables  a man  to  act  intelligently 
in  the  concerns  of  daily  life,  can  have  its 
existence  revealed  with  no  more  certainty 
by  examinations  than  the  lack  of  it  can 
be  supplied  by  education.  The  Naval  and 
Military  Academies  want  men,  assuredly, 
who  are  something  besides  scholars,  and 
they  want  the  best  men  they  can  get; 
but  it  is  their  province  to  develop  them, 
not  to  create  them;  and  that  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned, 
comes  from  earnest  and  prolonged  study. 

There  is  another  objection  to  raising 
the  standard  of  admission  based  upon  the 
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alleged  injustice  of  examinations  them- 
selves. There  is  some  slight  foundation 
for  this  distrust.  Examinations  are,  with- 
out doubt,  a somewhat  clumsy  method  of 
determining  qualification.  Certainly  no 
sensible  man  ever  regarded  them  as  a 
final  measure  of  the  comparative  merit  or 
ability  of  two  or  more  persons.  They  are 
merely  preliminary  tests.  They  furnish 
no  guarantee  for  the  future.  But  some 
method  of  selection  has  to  be  adopted,  and 
that  by  examination  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  fairest  as  well  as  the  most  feasi- 
ble. If  honestly  conducted  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  element  of  personal  or  po- 
litical influence,  and  if  intelligently  con- 
ducted it  provides  that  those  admitted 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
level  of  preparation,  and  accordingly  fit- 
ted to  go  on  together  in  the  same  classes. 
It  doubtless  works  at  times  injustice  in 
individual  cases,  though  this  is  far  less 
frequent  than  is  often  supposed.  For  that 
matter,  injustice  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  wrought  by  the  physical  requirements 
than  the  intellectual.  By  forbidding,  for 
instance,  the  Naval  or  the  Military  Acad- 
emy to  receive  a candidate  who  has  vari- 
cose veins,  the  country  may  incur  the 
possible  risk  of  losing  a general  or  ad- 
miral of  genius;  but  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  future  we  cannot  afford  to  run  the 
certain  risk  of  engaging  in  the  service 
men  thus  affected.  Here  again  in  a high 
standard  of  admission  there  is  safety 
against  the  alleged  injustice  of  examina- 
tions. The  wide  range  of  subjects  affords 
the  fairest  conceivable  means  of  testing 
the  candidate’s  knowledge  and  resources, 
and,  as  I have  previously  pointed  out,  it 
lessens  largely  the  danger  of  rejection 
that  results  from  his  failing  to  do  him- 
self justice  on  one  or  more  studies. 

Besides  these  general  objections  to  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  admission,  there  is  a 
specific  one  which  will  have  most  weight 
with  many.  This  is,  that  such  a course 
will  bear  hardly  upon  certain  portions 
of  the  population  and  certain  sections  of 
the  country.  We  are  perpetually  told 
of  some  poor  but  worthy  youth,  secluded 
somewhere  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  the 
rural  districts,  who  will  be  prevented  from 
even  making  the  effort  to  enter  the  Acad- 
emy if  the  requirements  be  raised.  The 
somewrhat  mythical  youth  thus  incapaci- 
tated may  be  poor,  but  he  is  certainly  not 
worthy.  If  he  be  deserving  of  the  latter 
epithet  he  will  devote  himself  assiduously 


to  the  task  of  fitting  himself  for  admis- 
sion, no  matter  what  may  be  the  standard 
set.  The  experience  of  our  colleges  fur- 
nishes the  completest  possible  answer  to 
this  objection.  It  is  only  within  a very 
recent  period  that  the  scientific  schools 
of  the  country  have  begun  to  approach 
the  standard  of  requirements  which  the 
classical  schools  have  been  exacting  for 
years;  and  the  classical  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  land,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  have  largely  drawn  their  stu- 
dents from  a class  of  the  population  pos- 
sessed of  very  limited  means,  and  capable 
of  furnishing  their  children  but  few  ad- 
vantages for  preparation.  In  no  case  has 
the  high  standard  of  admission  to  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  operated  as  a barrier 
against  any  one  who  was  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  its  instruction, 
though  it  has  undoubtedly  shut  off  those 
indisposed  to  put  forth  serious  and  pro- 
tracted exertion.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  neither  the  Naval  nor  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  created  to  be  an  elee- 
mosynary institution  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  They  were  designed  to  fur- 
nish thoroughly  trained  officers  for  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  to  securing  that 
result  all  other  considerations  should 
yield.  It  may  be  added  that  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  our  institutions  of 
learning,  where  the  standard  is  highest, 
have  been  met  successfully  by  young  men 
who  have  practically  been  self-taught. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  the  truth  of  this  may  be  con- 
ceded. Yet  even  then  the  fact  can  hardly 
be  deemed  an  objection.  It  will  never  be 
an  injury  to  the  country  if  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  officers  of  its  army  and 
navy  should  turn  out  to  be  exceptional 
men. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  with  all  the 
restrictions  by  which  they  are  hampered, 
the  Naval  and  the  Military  Academy 
have  accomplished  a great  work.  What 
they  have  done,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
highest  tributes  that  have  ever  been  paid 
to  the  developing  and  transforming  pow- 
er of  Education.  No  civilian  institutions 
could  possibly  deal  so  successfully  as  they 
have  dealt  with  material  coming  to  them 
crudely  prepared  and  inadequately  train- 
ed. Owing  to  their  peculiar  organization 
they  can  and  do  exert  a control  which  is 
practically  absolute  over  the  acts  of  the 
student.  They  can  and  do  exercise  a 
most  minute  and  rigid  supervision  over 
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the  way  in  which  he  employs  his  time, 
and  are  in  consequence  enabled  frequent- 
ly to  save  him  from  himself.  They, 
moreover,  possess  peculiar  facilities  for 
making  the  most  of  the  men  intrusted  to 
their  charge.  Without  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  government,  they  can  draw 
on  a practically  unlimited  force  of  in- 
structors. Through  this  agency  they  can 
re-enforce  the  steady  pressure  of  that  gen- 
eral educational  drill  given  to  the  whole 
class  with  an  attention  to  the  guidance 
and  development  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers belonging  to  it  which  it  is  utterly 
out  of  the  power  of  any  ordinary  institu- 
tion of  learning  to  rival  even  remotely. 
But  while  they  have  accomplished  much 
in  the  past,  they  have  accomplished  it  in 
the  face  of  great  and  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties,  furthermore, 
are  constantly  increasing,  with  the  in- 
creasingly complex  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems which  warfare  under  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  science  is  called  upon  to 
meet.  They  demand  for  their  solution 
as  never  before  the  services  of  the  high- 
est order  of  trained  intellect,  and  of  in- 
tellect trained  in  a wide  variety  of  ways. 
The  very  fact  that  the  teaching  force  of 
the  two  national  Academies  has  been 
enabled  to  do  so  much  under  the  present 
wretched  system  is  an  additional  reason 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  do  far 
more  under  a better  system.  We  insist 
upon  the  best  physically;  with  equal  rea- 
son we  ought  to  insist  upon  the  best  men- 
tally. 

Against  any  reform  of  the  present  sys- 
tem we  must  expect  the  inevitable  de- 
clarations of  what  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  happened  if  a higher 
standard  had  prevailed  in  the  past.  As 
this  is  a point  about  which  one  man 
knows  just  as  much  as  another,  and  no- 
body knows  anything  at  all,  its  consider- 
ation may  be  safely  left  to  those  who  de- 
light in  the  discussion  of  questions  that 
can  never  be  answered  and  of  problems 
that  can  never  be  solved.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obstacle  in  the  way  that  is  really 
formidable.  Against  any  improvement 
in  the  existing  state  of  things  we  are  told 
that  Congress  stands  as  an  insurmount- 
able barrier.  That  it  has  so  stood  in  the 
past  is  undeniable.  The  entrance  to  the 
Military  Academy  is  prescribed  by  law; 
and  though  that  to  the  Naval  Academy 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, it  is  impracticable  to  have  any 


marked  distinction  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  two  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice. But  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
should  continue  to  exist  after  the  matter 
has  once  been  brought  fully  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  dispassionately 
considered  by  its  representatives,  I,  for 
one,  should  hesitate  and  certainly  hate  to 
believe.  There  is  not  an  educated  Con- 
gressman who  would  not  be  found  will- 
ing to  concede  that  the  national  legisla- 
ture is  as  utterly  incompetent  to  pass 
upon  the  studies  which  should  be  pursued 
before  entrance  as  it  would  be  upon  those 
that  are  pursued  after  entrance.  There 
is  but  one  body  properly  qualified  to  de- 
cide upon  a question  of  this  character. 
That  body  is  made  up  of  those  in  the  two 
Academies  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  work  of  actual  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  the  profession,  and  of  a chosen 
number  of  the  graduates  of  highest  abil- 
ity who  have  had  experience  in  its  prac- 
tice. To  their  hands,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Navy  Department,  can  the 
requirements  for  admission  be  safely  in- 
trusted, and  to  their  hands  alone.  All 
the  dangers  feared  from  committing  this 
power  to  such  a body  are  utterly  illusory. 

No  persons  like  the  members  constituting 
it  would  have  the  interests  of  the  Acade- 
mies so  completely  at  heart.  They  could 
be  trusted  to  act  neither  unadvisedly  nor 
hastily.  The  standard  of  admission  would 
be  raised,  but  it  would  be  raised  gradual- 
ly. Notice  of  all  changes  would  be  given 
sufficiently  long  in  advance  to  afford 
ample  time  for  preparation  for  intending 
candidates.  Instead  of  a cast-iron  sys- 
tem, as  now,  we  should  have  then  an  elas- 
tic one,  accommodating  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  service  and  to  the  advance  of  naval 
and  military  science.  For  at  the  present 
time  as  never  before  in  our  history  does 
the  country  require  that  its  naval  officers 
should  be  of  the  highest  type  of  able  and 
educated  men.  They  will  be  as  never 
before  its  representatives  to  the  outside 
world.  Upon  their  tact,  their  bearing, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  cultivation 
will  depend  at  times  the  favorable  re- 
sult of  disputes  on  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult questions  of  policy  that  has  to  be 
adopted  in  unexpected  emergencies.  It 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  nation  to  at- 
tract to  the  Naval  Academy  the  very 
flower  of  its  youth  who  are  fitted  by 
nature  and  inclination  to  enter  the  naval 
service. 
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XWf  3i evfjral  In d bin*  tt*« li in g before;  anil  i nn$  tft  Camp.  The  gbi hg  d own  of. 

H to  t-M-ort  ns  beyond  the  post  m ap-  the-  sun  ‘rs  the  invariable- slgnki'fnP.iWpp-. 
proved  style,  we  left  La  Bieiie  -.Vt  a pretty  llig,  for  the  twilight  is  of  slunt-t'  ibmohm, 
brisk  gait, »ttd. 'iHawlluji^d tor-»'gbbd-hoa?../;'aiSa«‘lhte  Imlmiia  xvill  li&t  eu¥i  the  :mlrirf 
a ms ee  which  must,  have  earned  ns  six  accident,  by  chopping  wood  after  dark, 
miles.  Bol.  tleming  and  1 were  so  cfe-  Ami  they  art-  quite  right.  A cut  footer 
lighted  at.  btniig  fi nail  v anti  wnilly  under  1 ill  ic  more 

way  that  no  speed  hut  to  this  trackless 

have  set  would  haw  been  ton  Still'  foe  ns.  wilderness'  #ouhd  thsit  Uitel-ruptR  & 
As  we  rati  we  now  and  again  delivered  maids  travelling  may  lead  hi  his  death; 
ourselves  of  eoogrnttdal.itniK  that  ..were  ?.&■  Ami  so  as  the.  •»«.«  begins  tc'  disappear 
pressive  if  io-iefiand  sOfiHovlod  •lir.ooiiiH'Ot-  iirhov  the  horizon  you  grow  watchful  for' 
e-i  fit  delivery. ' We  had  been  delayed  a place  that  in  -.wokt  shidioml  and  best 
three  flays  uod  sthalfoi  ta  Bjpher  lussijr'g  wooded  and  iteaVast  the  eond:  you  are 
with  I'ndiAi.s  tiiiit  had  it, ore  tin  to  th.*j.ii  following. 

energy more  promise  than  Cxeeotkm,  ami  By  the  time  \\h  Istwl  gHihr red  firewood. 
t.yhp  htythfr  contracts  as  Vapidly  yA  thftjf  It  hegau  . to,  snosv,  and  wo  ah?  our  first 
made  them.  Gairdimr  had  annvytjd  nig  pi  .pteal  in  the  open,  with  hacks  arched  to 
great  deal,  and  tm  doubt  we  had  worried  windward.  And'  Capote-  hoods  pulled  up 
him  not  a little,  breaking  in  uikm,  t!m  .wen  over  our  beads  to  keep  " the  beautiful  V* 
and  lethh^b: tenor  of  his  inoiibU;hidpVlife  down  our"  necks,  That  first 

with  our  *’ outside {m  tin*  great'  «b'-hl  A'igh.t- pnV  w«*  ;m  interesting  one  to  me; 
is  called  by  the.  'denizens  of  tliik  lontt  witli  rtRHrlleetioiis  of  bivouacs  in.  the 
land)  iuisfiihg  ways.  But ;nb\v  that  it-  t»  KooliidS,'  1 thoiighf  the-  tire  iiisigrrffieiujt 
rd.i  paste  mu!  the  trip  Hilly  made.,  ;..td  tlu- tttiiWt' small,  bitf,  the  dogs  stMidg 

We  tire*  wUfifig ..'to  forgive irnhldt  h^ivem  Oiv  theh*.  haunehW  ubitohiiig  lira  fhaw- 
We  did  not  expect  to  go  f<r  that  night'  mg  of  the  frozen  (h-h  that  were  to  furnish 
one  chief  deshro  was  Air  gef  started  i nnd  them  with  supper  and  the  sledges  drawn 

Indian  hoi.r-.es.  where  ve  twist  stop,  that  bhiokeis,  made  a novel  ami  'picturesque. 
‘'•Shot*'  and ■ John  might  live  "up  lu  tile  tieeney  . . , . : 

usual  demands  of  the  country'  courtesy,  livery  • ,ijr  whs  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
and  shake  hands  with  the.  occupants,  and  weary,  if  not -of  the.  just,  and  the  dogs  had 
gosthp  about  the  while  nieu  they  wer c watpi?  -and  - curled  themselves  up  in  the 
guiding  over  the  first  stage  of  their  long  snow  U>r  the  night,  when  I .finally  threw 
.journey,  rdiaking , howls  .d ways  includes  -:»ff  my  meditative  mood  and  rolled  up  in 
the  further,  ceremony  of  filling  up  the  uiv  blankets, 

pipes  and  a drink  of  tea, : should  the  host  It  snowed  all night,  and  .when  svt  broke 
happen  to  have  auv  of  that  luxury,  wul  camp  the  neat  Dimming  at  six  it  was.  still 
Sp  whep  ',ve  h^d left  the  last  ^ndtaji  ibdgcv  snowing,  d«d  there  was  a cold  headwind 
ajid  crossed  lJjt‘  noi'tlie&iyt  end  of  the  lake  that  made  ns  move  lively  to  keep  coni- 
and  g>,t  well  into  the  woods,  it  was  sunset,  -for  table:.'  The  trail  wound  through  brush 
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and  small  Umber,  ami  now  amt  again  one  another  Waking  trail. for  the. dogs, • 
.across  a*  Kin  nil.  Uk<c  bet  H*  greatest  kngih  found  it  Very  fatiguing; 
lay  over  what  k called  - ‘muskeg, ‘‘  wjiieh  It  was  storming  hard  and  geftmg- col  ci- 
ts Cree  /orkwumfr  >p»U  the.  most  t fiung*  or.  and  I was  ahead  settlvig  the  mere,  when* 
{rnuence  testing  irave'King  1 ev*w  eocoom  'ikbmi  three  *fcb>ek  that  afibrtiono,  I crems 
t#red  upon  a k>£  hm  Vimd  two  trail*  I ha  t bore? 

Imagine  a lanuloeked  lake  swept'  by  away  in  different  du^etkms-  .1  widj  I 
furious '.m^-vvindcs.  and  its  e?u» re  Kurfaeo  could  have,  {/boiogfapbKl  Uie  #cene  which 
churned  into  choppy  wove^b  suppose  it  slowly  materialised  from  out  of  t lie  dark 
suddenly  congealed  ax  its  angriest  mo-  uess  as  I stood  qu  the  earthen  Hoor  wuhrn 
fiientT;  further,  shpposeoa'  de^p  layer  of  the  cabin  while  my  eyes  grew  accustom- 
miry  earth  covered  by  t hie lc  heavy  moss  ed  U\  the  chunked  rondilintis.:  On  enter 
moulded  upon  ip  ami  stuck  full  of  dose-  ; ingT  wide!  distinguish  only  the  fire  in  one 
crowing stout  brush.’  Thai  is  Urn  vnuskeg,  end.  before  which  squatted  a couple  of 
No  Vi  fancy  wailimg  <*ver  a .smw.s&kin  of  finluois  and  a squaw,  hut  gradually  the 
mrYveo  hummock*  with  brush  rousia ally  sIumIows  tiffed,  ami  I found  myself;  to iy 
cc^bh^  your  cijiow  ^nd  slapping  M lew  moments  busily  engaged  shaking 

yoW  fttew  and  you  will  .have,  a vague  humb  with  I.iuliuns  a*  fust  ■' as  the  new 
oka  M the  dibit  uU»^  of  muskeg  Lmveb  '.light  revealed  them.  it.  was  a very  small 
Level  haiima  »*  .*r*v--M  dmgly  scurcxk  the  cubit),  WyeJy  ten  feet  square,  i should 
•wind  'l)jow'S”Uie'Hfn.iW  .wIhUm*?  rr  lisietlj./*  suy  with  a parchment  covered  bole  m 
and  you  caou-u  know  whether  you  are  • the.  wall  for  wipdovv,  and  a A>or '■  which 
iibo.pt  in  &R>p  bn  top  of  opo  of  those  jutpp  demanded  n bowfHblu>AtV  of  >iVe,ry  vbhtmy  . .> 
mersbk  (oouuds  or  iulo  ov»e  of  llie  ximviy  T do  not  know  bow  nuniv  Indiana  warn 
gutter#  ihkt  cross  - section  the  revamp;  hi  that  but,  but,  I recall  wondering  bow 
You  kuYov  after  you  have  tuken  the  step,  $!i*y  arranged  for  fek<qnng,  Us  1 1 m redeem - 
Niue  times  out  of  ten  you  hotd  on  Urn  ed  hardly  space  for  them  to  sit,  much 
hunting  side  of  the  mound,  and  slip  and  less  lie  down.  They  w** re  about  to  eat, 
trip  .and  turn  your  ankle  and  use  yourself  and  several  rabbits,  suspended  full  length 
dp  g^iXxraOy.  It  is  f-xfceedingly  dillicuH  front  & <?e<*r  l.lup i g*  ajKl ttt iiiUfc  only  their 
going.  &tu\  Heming  and  I,  who  relieved  skins,  were  twirling  and  roasting  before 
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for  the  Cooking*.  I . was.  uoi- ; h>  -Would  sell  us  fish  enough  to  last  to  the 

rabbit,  iitir  '^jMjeially  iiappv  iri  r.he  cabins  MeMurray  fishery*  But  . like  ail  the  Uiuig-s 
attm^sphe^w  so  when  I had  warmed  a lot  Oandnet*  told  us,  ve  found  realist  »pn 
I went  outside  to  wait  for  the*  dog  brigade  quite  different  from  promise.  The  Indian 
to  Sortie  up.  , v ' -W4 s w 1*1  liug  enough  to  sell,  but  his  each* 

lieuiiiig  and  John  hovo  in  sfebt' shirty  yva « fifteen  miles  away;  he  find  jusUi^imd 
1y,  but  quite  half  an  hour  fetd  passed  it  had  been  broken  into  and  alj  hi£  fish 
'wlieri.'^  Shot  ° ami  his  d«>g*  h><»jvmd  op  stolen. that  he  rutdd  not  my  whether 
in  the  sdo£m>  that  l w &£■> ,•  ntf  be  re&ily  liad  riny  V fcvnd.  bt  jail 
minute.  Thru  A-  Shot”  and  i had  -bur-  events,  iu»  could  nut  moke  the  journey  in 
first  bait  to  royal.  He  fawned  the  Nwtdi  of  feone  day,  a fid  would  not  start  the  next 
the  roasting  ri*bhh  und  rabi/r  (Sunday?,  because  it.  win;  the  feeasiuu  of 

he  did  not  like  Uie.  sfet  driving;  in  o\sp-  the  priest  * yearly  visit;  to jhik  district 
faces*  and  .he  wanted  to  vamp.  1 was  1 was  sorry  for  jeopard  his  soul  by  de~ 
Hiimuod  at  the*' ■ inteiTup-.  pricing  it  of  the  unmjal  khHviug,  but 
tioiiK  to on dis*  X fadfovod  my  tiog* iji nton* nrgmfe 
gnstrcl  wiilv  “ Shut  u for  of  fish  lh»u  .he  to’  salvation.  and  I wn* 
Ills  vahigWnaiH  mouth*  sure  cln>  r Jay  s'  delay  at  H.;u*t..-  Lake 
Khgat  La  Bieliy  aml  1m  wfeiit  blight  ile&piteiy:-  wktevef  ;1j»^ 
hulling  ymt.  .slued  ieav-  of.  a to. urn*  Vtov«?d  .1  might  firevujusiy 
i#g  illCfiu,  fend  deitemnte  httYn;  ^ujoyedv  Therefore  I set  about; 
<*d  that  m’ghi  to  reach  to  wreck  that  Iiycli&y%.  peace  of  mind, 
lluvi  Lakty  vyhxch  <#&$•'  f^ouc  vskina— *.  djoljtar& — quieted 

only  or&ighiinel&g  ^rliri tiral  aU\ruiS'.  a isilk  baiidkeivliief  to 
farther  on,  and  where  we  the  wife  .secured  a;  pro  ini. so  io  make  the 
cxjwted  to  got  tlgb  fdf  trip  in  Uu»  cacl»6; Jktdk  in  one  day, 
which  vip.th&ti  bad  \\Onty)  anil  th&  tiuftp  dWfnt  sY#»[-Px%mi£&  -hf  d^, 
fi*r  our  dogg  In  hip-  1 istfng  ' v$lmt fcy  u l paYhiesth rough  my 
guhge  tktlb  jK>>  b tod  ajuj  assuyi  n|5  him  Uiat;  fisl i or  no  U^h;  l shout d 

pirtu. risque  I . reniinded  start Alonday  moruingv  and,  n 
' Tshofe  of  my  bring-  the  feed  oivr  l>a<j*Twh>  (be  dog$,  and  couipfete 
eominander  in  • chief  of  the  jourvfeT  <m  tea  and  potatoes,  of  which 
oilr  l i ttlh  expedition,  and  hitter,  1 helleve,  we?  b.  few  meafe’  left, 
made  him  tnidersUiud  W’C  Thus  if  \ya*  that  T got  life  f ndiavi  started 
Were  out  neitheiffer  pica  early  Sunday  momiiig  for  his  caeliet 
sir  re  h(fe  foi’  q iirbbiyjpfe  ^bd  t>d  l wp  son  Is  and  eight  dogs, 

that  we  hud  an  ol>jeelivo  ; The  Ijenyfieen*^  o fth e La  Bioh y p r res t 
]>oint,apd  iuleiKlediogev  eX'kuided  farther  that  Sunday  Ihuia  he 
there  witiiout  lo^  of  limfc  fcbOW.  Horning-’ and  I blessed  bis  caming; 
uu«l  wit Im*;U . f?Hui|)ing  ip  without  shut,  for  it  emptied  of  its  usuni 
every  cabin  we,  discover-  oeeupiu»is  the  tiithy  cabin  in  which  we 
■mi  ni'  'Ih^'y ' pl>l lojqieml  the  day  and  anotli^ 

ovvry  se  wre  sfeem . ww  .nigbtjvnd  g;.t  ve  us  an  opportunity  to  sweep 
enci>mu«m).  •*  the  ilwr^ml  reuuw  intiiiiate  relations  witb 

sfdujiyred  n geurd.  deal  water,  - . • 

at  first,  aiuj  fbeti  looked4  vVlien  we  JOok  up  our  journer 
as  jf  h would  give  hint  Muoday  rmivUing,  with  the  insbfft^ept 
pieasJiO*  fe  bury  bis  supply  of  Bsli  got  fnnu-  the  de- 

!•<  my  Ih.^fbr  Idit  \w  suited  •Hpibiled  cache,  tbc  mercury  hud  ilropicjl 
rfe  iimv’i  <i  avvay.  from  the  to  ST'  hr  low  /ere.  and  there  was,  rtolmtyer 
tife-  rotted u g tad)-  a*  feyuketi  trail..  (Jnr  llrsi  teir  • 

.across  a •lake;  amJ  boMi  Heuhnj  and  l 
Tlx’ic  had  h»'rn  a hvokeix  trail  Irmu  tins  . nhu>  \vr?-c  breaking  road,  ami  Kn.dclftg  up 
point  tfe Hari;  LakOy  hu t:  Ihe^mr'  lot i u r n Jirequentl^ 

that,  was  making  our  walking  so  Urdu  • .-»,rM.i*.>d  U\  a rumbling  m o»  (h-faet  than 

me*  hjrbl  almost  old  iterated  Hand  d was  dyrhts  iiie  ;ea  cruckcd  under  ns,  It  was 
long  affer  dark,  and  the  i hermamefer  d yuueic  fti-teauan  ? e.e  to  h;wt>  these  CX  ; 
belo^  wo  (X‘acJibiJ  the  ri^vhb)  ' jib .. .iti  bbr  'fset y 4nd  vibi^ 


X4T1VS.  vai>k  iixuynft. 
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ting  in  mcev^ve  and 

recedifisf  like  the  iii»gs  which 

widen  and  follow  upon  one  another  when 
you  nave  thrown  a stone  -info  a pond, 
l)n  one .occasion  wafer  followed  Um  c nick- 
mg,  and  oo  Were  obliged  to  run  hard, 
taftU  we  stooped  for  dinner,  to  keep  our 
feet  from  ftozuiig, 

The  j© J ^ #Jt tSic^’U^ f t 

day  hyp g,  in  xtop  *moWx  »vir%&  lakes, 
ihrooij’.h  bnmte*^  of  3Umfed.,sp4*art%  ami 
•over  Uw  teusiteg  where  the 

siKl^e  mpured  con-bunt  haudhuy.  and 
Vie  v^ri  fetr  rgtot  Ww  rigid 

# |i  to r to q r e t f ni jrt  a f ti  w in  nun* d fe  at  a t i firm. 

to  Sl  * fXi& 

Mnning  bright} y , mrd  tod 
LaW  fiVifty  ei^ht  fcu|to  ttotol  my  fjtoi-; 
v.'.iiv^  a ad  1 rumiidg  the  tot • Si*  . 

owe  iio^r  & ml  forty'  m i o<cfe-  s - J ‘: to'  ' 

I had  tool  very  m«#h  worried  over 
He-timi  g s com!  iti  on  Urn  tot  two  day  a,;  on 
the  night-  we  arrived^  Hj^rt  Luto  Jia 

seemed  considerably  worn,  ami  tin*  only 
convocation  1 had  in  the  day  s delay  there 
shn  ib*  hope  if  furnished  that  thev  rest 
wonhf  hr-Uee  hint 

he  wa|  com fdetej j uto  *4  3 w*vv  y 

wno>isly  alarmed  by  ;i Uneven ng  :u  nn> 
toffis,  of  d^rinn ge<l  kidneys,  : ' 
knOW  th<J ! 1 if? 

brought  on  by  hard  running  Jn  tot, 
JB e'rwi/i*^-  did,  hot  let)  ihe,  tltilil  3 stopped 
off  at  Ha h»i i too  to  «ee.  him  ob  nay  way 
i>ae:fc  In  New  York,  that  olt  thydayU  ran  to 
H.»ri  Luke,  he . had  fa  den  ovt-.v  a-  log  and 
strwk  on  the  Aib ail lot ’’to  bifek  I on  ly 
knew  at  that  Um^  that  ^n^  ^kkness  of 
Um  kidHeysr  was  not  to  lie  tmfled  wifin 
atilt  I fed  it  wmdd  he,  exfivcnely  hazard- 
ous Ui  U)kv  bird  oh?  I lay  tow  o tha  t 
night  U)  iliVo k nkliKi*  'ton  U*  *•;{ eep. 

I I way  fear  folly  #ld  iid-  fed  1 mvin  g 
nvnr  fiing. ...With  the  goi.nr  grow  in  g hauler 
every  i mu h and  I Wl  fehvnd  tuning  to. 
wat/h  to>y  to  tood ,.t|.p  toto  the  effort. 

I < md/i  phun.lv  .see  he  was  I a ho  ring  with 

gve<if  fidheolty;tfete  it  w on  Id 

he  for  hub  fo  cm) tiu g^l-tfog 

farther  frot/j  ri?.n'hzation  am!  physicians 
every  UmiJ**  ten  ;ifeK  :I  e:>Hcd 

h.tlf.  ;ow!  < ^pressed  itiy  deter! rn nation  To 
Bend  kno  homt'.  Honing  was  lo^Ui  hi 
turh  i&ziiy  &?((  atpyr»>ci At&d  Hi<  unBiite^. 
for  thw  i>V‘W4rd  Jour  bey,  and  iu>tiue^ced 
?ii  a d^^'urn  :%< hteh  ititist  huye  liroiigid 
him  , ^ ilvr? t . ? • ■ V ..  •' 

We  liiid  ilepfietl  Aside  for  our  coti fer 


^ibueiw'’* 


ertov,  tt^fd  iAShot! 

ck*d  us  ()1  an  iii g som ct  ii  tp g ( orhis  disbUtn-: 
fort, tind  Vv  a#  inueh  rcl  ikved  hn  leuruirig. 
he  v\H8  to  return,  I decided  ou  * Si?or‘;  In* 
Stead  6f  tjfoh m l^t»,use  ^ :/•</.  f " i - r ‘ *.  v> 
he  understood  Eng- 
lUli  errohgh  lo  ad- 
mi  u is  ter  n>  Hehn.u^  ; 

na*e  of 

. In^ygojltir^U  Them  _ 

Uirmigh  •'Shotk‘v ..in* , 

• ‘ /'lisaOT ; to 

-wlit  j'iVtVn-k  cofu^^fo 
gi»  oh  with  ni^v  and  I 
ft  Wily' 
dUgutohVg  h^fdio»tr 
1 1 itd^cd  w h if e .h Vh  n uti 
dm* we u t tli.b  cd » hum te 
prm^s  of  hmkiug  up 
hhv  Uiiu  A Fintt  Mry- 
.•<;•■■ ^then  In; idexnur- 
red  ^ had 

tmr^rhtJwi(  in  tot  part 
of  the  country  tetoev  und  wn*  as-  d^petnU- 
tUlt  Oh:  idauca  'US  we  w-cre 

r>U.r»td  v-c^\;  and  ayiun  he  olijeeteil  h^dfdwi 
h o eoujd  tot  ^pcH h ii  dr  ijt Uu  er^t^p d yf  k <*rd 
of  I^fiefiKh,  amd  I -.>viis» 'it$  defiyieivi  ill  Ctree. 
lltrwcver.  HivalJy  he  consented  /f  I would 
giro  him  ci  tew  prtiaents,  The  nature  of 
whh-h  l have  now  f t>rgoi;ip|j;  and  a f tel*  wh 
find  eaten,  the,  two  [intons  yet  to  work 
dlyiding  the  ^iipplto  aipl  repAxikjjig  tl»e 
sledged,  ft  was  not  a very  elalAirafe  tokf 
and  did  not  Jake  knig,  AVe  had  cnten  fhe 
last  of  tlfe  potetoevia  ml  so  wheii  tliv  ULmou 

and  Ilf e teu  aivd  ihe  flutif  had  liven  dm* 
ded , the  • :h lai)  ^pa^-t^d . ' n ml 

u*ul  1 .had  imlicated  Nvliich  was  wlueli  of 
the  t wo  senmleM  Hkclhs  tlmf  epp  hilheii  onr 
personal  1 the  puvfed 

a ml  tlu-dpgs  headed  in  opposi  te  ti  in^» 

i n * » . .s. 

Thtm  W'v  went  uur  •separate  ways,  and 
I toofe  .np  uiy  journey  to  the  great  lone 
) h h to  bge  w&i  t i t r y , a i id  }v  i ufou  t 

eyen  the  poor  satisfaction  of  tatlhiilif  hiy 
mot  her  tougto 

My  /hyer  Hehiiug^  telling  fit 

may  he  heilev  Un«gi ned  than  ilesvcftoJl 
PterennUt  of  course,  I dcplnml  the  loss 
of  a etritipan ion  hfu  a trl p w luV-h 

rxtiunk  C^vcr  h*bnn  rni ins  ; and  .»f  less  hue 
still  ennsjdvi'afdo  roiK-ern  Wf.m  f.hv  sud- 
den • deprvVntmn  t*r  a hcljjjUidr.  upon 
Wihise  ha  I'diheVod  n U expertcijicfc  f irnd 
cmdulriifiy  ronnied.  Htnimig  hnu  had 
ahnuikm^  sititiw^ ys(u»ring  ami  Some  doS'- 
sifuty  irtg,  and  [ m.u  much  valmv/m. a Jino'A- 
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ledge  that  would,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
facilitate  our  venturesome  undertaking. 
And  now  here  I was,  just  four  days 
out  from  La  Biche,  never  having  had  a 
web  snow-shoe  on  my  foot,  nor  even  seen 
a dog-sledge,  with  six  days  of  travel  over 
an  unknown  country  between  me  and 
Fort  McMurray,  the  next  nearest  trading- 
post.  However,  unpleasant  as  the  pros- 
pect was,  I had  thought  it  all  over  the 
night  before  as  I lay  in  my  blankets  after 
our  hard  day’s  run,  and  realized  the  sit- 
uation as  completely  as  I had  settled  upon 
my  course.  But  it  was  not  a happy  af- 
ternoon, that  8th  of  January,  1895,  which 
saw  me,  after  the  separation,  trudging  on- 
ward in  cold  and  in  silence. 

If  I lamented  Heming,  most  assuredly 
I did  not  mourn  “Shot,”  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  the  only  man  in  the  outfit 
who  knew  the  country  across  which  we 
were  to  journey.  He  had  been  a sore 
trial  to  me  from  the  day  of  our  depart- 
ure— nay,  even  from  the  very  hour  of 
our  introduction  at  La  Biche — and  I con- 
fess to  honest  relief  in  ridding  myself  of 
him,  though  I was  at  the  time  like  a ship 
cast  adrift  without  rudder.  Before  start- 
ing he  had  deliberately  broken  his  con- 
tract, and  followed  it  up  by  repeated  at- 
tempts to  squeeze  more  money  out  of  me 
when  he  recognized  my  helplessness  and 
saw  my  anxiety  to  get  under  way.  He 
exasperated  me  to  such  a degree  that, 
knowing  an  indulgence  to  my  feelings 
would  result  in  his  refusing  to  go  at  all, 
I remember  confiding  to  Heming  the  great 
hope  that  my  legs  would  prove  as  stout  as 
they  had  at  other  times,  and  enable  me  to 
set  such  a pace  as  should  make  “Shot’s” 
tongue  hang  out  before  we  reached  McMur- 
ray. 

Whether  the  pace  was  too  hot  or  he  too 
lazy  I cannot  say,  but  certainly  when  we 
were  once  started  he  kept  me  busy  urging 
him  to  faster  gait;  his  train  was  invaria- 
bly so  far  behind  as  to  delay  us  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  at  every  “spell”  (rest), 
which  meant  a loss  of  from  six  to  eight 
miles  in  a day’s  travel.  It  must  have  been 
laziness,  because  he  is  a half-breed  of  mas- 
sive bone  and  great  strength  and  over  six 
feet  in  height.  He  evidently  thought  he 
had  got  hold  of  a “ moonyass,”  as  a “ ten- 
derfoot” is  called  in  this  country,  with 
whom  he  could  play  any  game  he  chose; 
and  when  he  discovered  his  mistake  he 
grew  sulky,  developed  a lame  knee,  sub- 
sequently a sore  back,  and  delayed  the 


morning  start  by  his  reluctance  to  turn 
out  when  called  and  the  length  of  time  he 
consumed  in  packing  the  sledges.  The 
only  day  of  the  four  lie  was  with  me  on 
which  I got  him  to  set  off  promptly  and 
travel  smartly  was  the  last  one,  when 
the  prospect  of  reaching  a deserted  cabin 
for  the  night's  camp  carried  him  on.  I 
could  have  forgiven  him  the  lagging  be- 
hind, for  the  going  was  hard,  and  he  had 
none  of  the  incentive  that  added  nervous 
to  my  physical  energy,  but  his  avaricious- 
ness at  La  Biche  and  his  sullenness  on 
the  road  hardened  my  heart,  and  I cut 
out  his  work  on  a scale  that,  I faucy,  made 
the  parting  between  us  one  for  mutual 
congratulation. 

And  so  John  and  I set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney, neither  of  us  knowing  where  the 
moiTOw  might  find  us,  and  I with  a 
Cree  vocabulary  limited  to  “no,”  “yes,” 

“ hurry,”  and  “how  far  is  it?”  I do  not 
know  how  many  miles  we  covered  the 
afternoon  Heming  turned  homeward,  for 
I was  too  thoroughly  absorbed  in  thoughts 
of  what  was  coming  to  note  the  passing, 
but  the  camp  of  that  night  was,  luckily, 
the  best  we  made  on  the  trip.  It  was 
sheltered  from  the  howling  wind,  wood 
was  plentiful,  aud  with  blankets,  mocca- 
sins, and  leggings  hung  on  poles  to  dry 
before  the  blazing  logs,  might  even  have 
been  called  picturesque,  unless  that  quali- 
ty may  be  said  to  disappear  when  the  mer- 
cury registers  40°  below  zero  ten  feet  from 
the  fire.  We  were  not  likely  to  find  so 
favored  a spot  another  night,  and  I made 
John  know  he  should  take  advantage  of 
the  good  fire  and  prepare  “bannocks”  to 
last  us  a few  days. 

The  bannock  is  simply  flour  and  water 
and  grease  thoroughly  kneaded  and  well 
baked:  the  usual  method  of  cooking  is  to 
shape  the  dough  an  inch  deep  to  the  in- 
side of  a frying-pan,  and  staud  the  latter 
before  the  camp-fire.  The  bannock  is 
not  beautiful  to  the  eye  nor  tempting  to 
the  fastidious  palate ; moreover,  it  never 
rises  superior  to  that  “sadness”  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  underdone  bread  the 
world  over.  But  the  bannock  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  tripper  or 
voyageur,  as  the  snow-shoe  traveller  is 
called,  than  the  light  yeast  bread  of  the 
grand  pays . The  bread  of  civilization 
is  filling,  but  lacks  substance;  the  ban- 
nock has  both  filling  and  substance;  and 
when  one  has  nothing  to  eat  but  bread 
and  tea  and  bacon,  and  is  running  five 
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in  11  fed  ah  hop r from  tsuitfiSfe  f o jwiise’t  da y 
after  da y,  subsume*?  is.  a dy^irabte  quality. 

JoljYi  tpjaaift,  the  3 attend- 
ed hoHrUwl  hg:  fi  sb  for  1 1 * e 4' 0 d $) i en 

we  Irad  bfdb  ti&fo a)kd  obt  pijtes 

J jurcferkiqk  h*  h< »LI  ftrsr  i*>;v»v'»M*sutioH 
with,  linn  fit  the  lahghage  of  hitfwk 

The  warning  uu)Me^>yd  upon  hte, 

by  ali  tho.o-  * : burning'  any  know  ledyo  M 
the  cemniry  rjvft*  whirh  J wjts  gOip*y  had 
been  - agaiuifc  Hie  nneeJiabHity  of  the  I mb 
ia«A-:  I had  hr/m  Udd  <>f  their J&Mieney 
iff  desert  mtder  trying  com"!  it  ions',  and  (be 
little  there  wa*  to  read  on  1 1\ e 
phasi^etf  Hie  need  of  vigilance.  Thai 
Joint  would  grow  iHsermragvd,  and  qm-i 
1 v steal  ..away  from  camp  some  night,  was 
a though l which  possessed  ami  worried 
me  cun-dderahly  I was  prepared  m see 
Vti  disviniy  a,s  We  plodded  oil  m the  hard 
going,  and  in  hear  his  £nmibhu$£  oven 
though  I cqtvbi  jUOt  ^ndey^taud,  hat  I 4id- 
i*ot  propose,  if  1 could  prevent  it,  awak- 
ening; on  e h>id;ih-bd  flip 

doge  Bo  t uHoii- 

ticvn  op  ibis  opy  Srkt  ivi^it  l*>g€  th et%  and 
i n pVr4  ’ best  pa  p iy^TH  tree  % fned"  tuafce 

ban  aiidcvsiJihdf 

tiiUt  tf  },r;  bllihl 
i : .•/  wtt.il  me  it% 

M^Mucray  had 
WAS  ft  •;  l>  got  id  r 
tfefc , i sh  j lit 


Hiazigr  ci,-V vy  a teji ij&&* 


he;  ^gr*od  H to 
hhir,  hut  if  he 
dyseHed  quy  he 
hail  better  ciil. 
thy  llirpat  Tiiy 
fore  " he  Ie|i; 
camp,  n$  other- 
(Vin*  I should 
follow  hi^  tyed 
and  - lull  lum. 
Joint  looked 
; ! and.'' 

. r^crh'iVns  d u tf  ng 
* ■ Vvy y . nay  -:  d carif i^th: 
re* ‘i tii J . and  1 'guess  Ik*  understood  tor 
\V fefchy V he  d id  or  old;  CimtjMidy 
iXKipHgcmcni  i a the*  trying  days  \£V  had 
subseant-nih  ifever  mached  j> 
point,  and  I Tally  bvdiev*‘  i»c  needed  m> 
iniiiTudidiun  to  he  ? -‘good  iodnoO  1 
wondered  Ibat  night.  And • * 't4W' 

.has  i;Ofiie  up. before  mu  inany  m’hik 

I liavc  wcm<Uoo<i  mium,  whti  i*).;?r  t . > 
in «. i Si . b a.v'e tl n> u g i \ t n( 'this  whip:  vmiu  Sj  H* * 
was  jnjshiiig  into  Ins  contOry  ;.o  ,»  mh«v 
wbbO  bp  Inmself  .usually  «<‘inann*i»  in- 


<Vop rsv  had  pt'cssed  Tiim  into  a.  service  for 
wb i'cji  he  bad  ^ likings  and  threatened 
to  take  lii^  life  if  he  foi^ook  it, 

i)c>>pin>  e>ur  sheltered  portion  and  the 
b|g  th*e,  1 put  \n  an  Tincon>fort<ibUi  night 
in  tin  s pic  to  i;esquecain  p. 
i'he  first  vT  limsiy  ui.H>nnfortable  uiyhfs 
before  1 jxdjusteii  rny  idahkels .and  rr&m 
properly,  1 bad  uoiplc  bcdfibig-,  ai«d  of 
cod  rse  yould  bayev  got  wartu  ^aickiy 
etioiagb  had  J 1 was 
wfiat  I did  nbl.waW i to  .dctv.  t 
•wished  Tm  f be  Kiii.-U of  eov 
wdog  [>nss:{ble,  and  yyt  be  Yibt  fpn  untonc 
forcible  to  I did  riot  lose 

sight  of  the  ftpst  rti4t  the  cold  J v.^s  tlien 
exp^neitcing  was  . &.V  smnmer  cinopai'ed 
\vith  that  vvlnehf  t shoAild  be  obliged  to 
yPlistain  in  the  Barren  GrrmtKlsf  whllha;j'  I 
going.  AUd  its  I had  Ahkinnl-  :befoi%n. 
leavfog  New  Yor  k for  «.  Mvenic.  physic./ 1 

exm*n»tn.  S»>  Uiov  l began  luting  myself 

for  rxcv  va ve  cold.  Iiuioed,  1 am  cfjjirc- 
)y  ciU)  yiijcfed  it  wm  iny  very’. '■' ^nd.' 
thorough  pry vit>ti^  ymVdit je<ir lug  t hub  nuc 
ableti  nic  to  with hud.  fixe  sfu^y iiig  and 
frying  Us ■ which,  t ty^ts  vsul'jeet^d  on  diis 
trifK  and  rer  comg  nul  of  'it  in  sound 
jdtysimJ;  xoudfjiipri  aiuL  without  liayitig 
hmi  a dayls  >ick ites^i;*  Stv  iiiii  ipipg  t 
■^periepye  bad  '\^khi  ratbev  yxfensye, 
and  w^s  i low  Viiluable  ib  ^uggestiug 
of  nutkiug  iitoxl  opt  of  iittle.  Ait  old 
campaigiier  willy  dmply  by  hii  ntellod 
of  wpi(»ihng  it  about  him,  get  a*  uhicK 
if fiat,  rrioyd  w/trodh  out  of  m «iP.gl#^Tgivfe; 
^fihhiy  .thdyj^yWyill'  out  of  .two.,;  ; 

eiilddess.  with  all  in  v ej; j>x>rjtuVcc.  for  lh$ 
ilrst  week  t sldvered  and  shook ’*iii  ibe 
hedj mg  J perhiitted  vnysoilf,  and  the  lenVp* 
union  to  add  one  jumo  Ifbcokei  was  ab  • 
iitOsI  irresistible,  '/y'  y;  ;y  ^ y 

Not  ih a 1 the  atmosphere  was . yrd'der 
than  I had  be f or'c  e.Vfiefreu ei'tl  far 
below  is  by  m>  mcatis  uncounmu*  Vn  Hu? 
Rocky  Mountui  ns.  whem  I hii  v*P  A^nopcil; 
bid.  tiic  wiiid  made  im*  so  udseniblc.  It 
bltw  niore  than  half  the  ibba,  ami  ,uu- 
thimrcoubl  res^i  xis  si^rchih^.  li  went 
.si  might  through  ^np)Uesv  b/gghigs,  and 
i>l;i)tiveU.  ami  ntaxle  sleep  inq>r«ssihle  fur 
pfe  trig! its  km  )he  way  lu  McM ur- 

fa jy  Tlic  de*g«. . ho weyer,  «ci?ined  tin- 

oundr»il  »>f  eji  lnw  uir»d  »«e  cold,  it  night, 
cie  r 1 1 e 'V  Oad  CilOf  t !e  n-  fis]),  they 
. VtVhbi  y»  .i  hon  yards  uvkh  the  hre, 
^iya tel » tiAvuy  a 3 ilile  of  i W top  sn  ow , an  d 
then  curl  til)  !>fiek  h»  wind vvarij,*  In  the 
/morning  -when  they  \verc  dyagrged  to  bar- 
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ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARKEN 


nsrrnj^ 
wmrfon  id  this 
chilling-  North. 

Farther  along’ 
sud  before  milk* 
ihg  Diy  bi&oii  or 
tnu*ky>£  : haiit,  I 
f^uml  k v&nbou - 
Am  c&ptff#  with 
■iiib-  ^ ;im,  but 

imidvl  piiwmj , 
yr&  is  41-u^jiig 
vietiiXL  of  the 
vrimh  The  cu* 

js&lp-  . 

ed  from  Hamilton.  Canada,  was  useless;  only,  decorated  piece'  of  hi^  apparel;  m 
baring  been  made  of  unsniobcd  feather/  pmam lotion  they  UH  the.  vehicle  of  rw 
tbe  firat  snow-storm  soaked  and  the  lire  ."g&rd  from  ope  1ml  hut  id  ^bother;  they 
shrunk  it;  then  «t  was  wo  heavy  to  nut  carry  the  first  fillings  of  a in»>s*e  ie?uler 
in.  and  the  blanks  lining'  was  greatly  seutiiiieiit  from  the  maided  to  the  young 
iiiferhw  to  fur  for  «vai‘£ulli.  No  garment  holder,  and  are  l tie  surest  indication  not 
can  excel  the  caribou  capotes  made  by  only  of  (lie  degree  of  the  won umh  hand»- 
tlie  J’mlhms  for  e>i{K>snre  in  the  excessive  craft,  but,  if  die  be  married,  of  tim  degree 
cold  and  pierdijg  v intis?  of  th is  North  of  her  regard  for  thehusbaod.  Ah  Ind* 
country . They  are  wry  light, and  do  not  iaiiV:  moccasins  arc  a walking 
therefore  add  to  the  burden  of  -the  incut  of  Ins  *tar.viuig  at  home.  Blessed 

r.  while  f^iog  literally  to  h;  i’ipf  e-i v i ! imi . • \y« t hi  ‘ msnmmdy  as  its 

fill  windfc  save  •ttioiis  o£Tby  wi ■ (iouf -irtifahil 

Baffin  Xf*ptfmklt  ,>V  v - :\y  ■ j V.  ; / „1  not  long  }u  raiding  aright  the 

The  Indian  tripper  ari  r\'wl er  llrr.t  se  of  tl<e  inoccasins.  mu!  ewr  after. 

I .ifi&dfc'&t  the  posts 

ami  next  looks  to  his  carihou  skin  eapotCr  hr -a  u nigh  t Hcvpiid  nun me  with  the  5ni^ 
Aoythihg  may  .minwer  for  trudser^  or  or©  i?/g,  Noftfoubt  many  '& 

hwol covering,  thy  . former.  indeed,  Ving  pair  of  I scan^d  / > . - ^ 

mfrMSft  or  oariWj  Am,  blanket . <»r  did  not  represiMitylke jbWi  > ^ 

pants ,r  got  at  the  Hod*du  Bay  Company  woriiof  fif£opiKrFdi*v jit* 

■pm  Witte,  ttfliU*lh«  oHWOlttouu!  hoi  vv.ife. blR,I  found  them  at 
i«  iuppliini  by  ^ colored  kundkmtdt&f  ; feast , uoiSumb  -ah.  dorm**- 
wound  about  the  head,  just  above  the  no  mug  Ids  -miportUHce 
forehead  ami  ears,  to  keep  the  long  hair  within  Ui&  own*  tepee, 
in  plaw.  Formerly  it  was,  and  si  ill  is  in  Moeeariu  deeorjunu,  iu 
Vb*  more  wmou*  sects  tfus,*a’  Vi  loose  or  euri  fact, practically all  North*. 

Wr  fbdbg  hiiupd  i.*y  smew  aiui  decorated  land  4 udinp  hrnaiiiCiit^* 
v*iih  porcupmi*  quUl.  But  tin*  foot  ers*  iion,  is  done  in  Iv-ads,  iii 
^roi^  loosr.  dr  of  the  best.  Moccasin^  are  porcupine  uadi,  or  iu  ^i)k 
mode  of  vuioknl  piposwskiri.  because  of  CniUroitkry.  Silk  work 
1$f&  thickness  t though  the  thinner  Caribou*  is  of.  sonien  jiat  receipt; 

&kin  e.|*ial]y  durable). ami  are  really  introddctioH,  eoridbcd  cmu'eSy  . to  .half-: 
the  7jrrdc  of  the  Indian  ivardrobe.  They  breed. s,.  and  aHhough  rather  well  efte* 
s»re  the  mPA  ami  vnry  freqbentiy  the?  cufed,  is  the  jea&t  The  French 


roue  Looai^  xn  wisicu  hoosk  '.^kck^  ahe  siioxto. 


ih'X'CktiWB. 
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half-breeds  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
bead  embroidery,  which  is  the  vogue  all 
over  the  northern  part  of  this  country. 
One  sees  moccasins,  mittens,  leggings,  all 
in  the  beaded  flower  patterns,  taken  from 
nature,  and  therefore  somewhat  notewor- 
thy, but  not  nearly  so  striking  as  the  pure 
Indian  designs  of  the  more  southerly 
tribes.  The  porcupine-quill  work  is  truly 
Indian,  and,  at  its  best,  exceedingly  pretty, 
both  in  design  and  coloring, 
though  only  the  most  skilful 
can  do  it  acceptably,  for  each 
tiny  quill  is  woven  in  sepa- 
rately, and  the  weaver’s  in- 
genuity or  lack  of  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  design.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  work 
are  seen  in  the  women’s 
belts,  though  it  is  put  on 
moccasins,  shirts,  skirts, 
gun-coats,  as  well  as  on  the 
birch-bark  baskets  called  ro- 
gans,and  used  for  every  pur- 
pose. “Duffel”  is  a thick 
blanket  stuff,  which,  togeth- 
er with  “strouds,”  a simi- 
lar though  more  closely 
spun  materia],  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  introduced  and  christened. 
Duffel  is  used  for  socks, and  strouds  forleg- 
gings,  and  both  are  manufactured  express- 
ly for  the  trade  in  this  country.  The  Ind- 
ian gets  hi3  duffel  by  the  yard,  and  when 
he  has  cut  it  into  strips  about  six  inches 
wide  by  eighteen  inches  long  his  socks 
are  completed.  Their  adjustment  is  equal- 
ly simple,  for  it  is  only  to  begin  at  the 
toes  and  wind  the  piece  throughout  its 
length  about  the  foot.  The  half-breed 
takes  his  duffel  home,  where  it  is  shaped 
and  sewed  into  crude  socks,  and  if  his 
wife  thinks  well  of  him,  and  is  clever, 
she  will  vary  them  in  size  (as  two  or 
three  pairs  are  worn  at  a time  inside  the 
moccasin),  and  fancy-stitch  them  in  col- 
ored yarn.  I tried  both  styles  of  sock, 
and  prefer  the  Indian’s  simpler  kind;  it 
is  more  quickly  thawed  out  and  dried  at 
night;  if  one  end  wears  or  burns,  you  can 
rearrange  it  so  that  a good  part  covers  the 
toes  and  heel — the  most  important  to  keep 
from  freezing;  and  you  can  fit  it  more 
snugly,  which  is,  I think,  its  greatest  ad- 
vantage, because,  if  you  do  not  happen  to 
have  a wife  to  direct,  or,  having  one,  do 
not  stand  high  in  her  estimation,  your 
socks  will  be  of  the  same  size,  and  all  too 
large.  Consequently  your  feet  will  slip 


about,  which  is  most  tiresome  in  long  and 
hard  walking,  and  the  socks  will  freeze 
into  wrinkles  and  knots  that  will  cut 
your  toes  and  instep,  and  very  likely 
eventually  cripple  you  when  your  snow- 
shoe  strings  have  also  become  frozen. 

The  denial  I practised  in  the  matter  of 
blankets  proved  doubly  advantageous. 
It  conditioned  me  so  that  very  soon  I 
slept  soundly  and  comfortably,  and  it 
proved  a blessing  to  John,  to  whom  I 
gave  of  my  surplus.  He  was  very  glad 
to  get  the  additional  blanket,  and  I never 
encountered  an  Indian  throughout  my 
trip  who  was  not  thankful  for  any  extra 
covering,  even  a coat,  that  I let  him  have. 
This  is  apropos  of  the  declaration  made 
to  the  venturer  into  this  country  that  the 
Indians  scorn  more  than  one  blanket.  I 
heard  it  on  all  sides.  “What,  two  pairs 
of  blankets?  Why,  the  Indians, ’’etc.,  etc. 
When  these  Indians  sleep  under  one 
blanket  it  is  because  they  have  no  second, 
nor  do  they  keep  warm  “in  the  coldest 
nights.”  The  contrary  is  all  miserable 
boasting.  My  experience  was  that  they 
could  not  stand  any  greater  cold  than  I; 
when  it  was  merely  discomforting  they 
were  more  indifferent  to  it  than  a white 
man  would  be,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  while  the  white  man  has  always  been 
well  clothed  and  fed  and  protected,  the 
red  man  has  been  half  clothed  and  fed  and 
never  protected.  Naturally  the  latter  does 
not  mind  exposures  that  must  seem  some- 
what trying  on  first  experience  to  the  for- 
mer. For  instance,  in  sitting  about  camp, 
the  Indians,  as  a rule,  wore  the  same  coat 
in  which  they  had  been  running,  whereas 
I found  a heavier  one  more  comfortable. 
It  was  not  that  the  Indians  were  warm, 
but  they  were  used  to  discomfort.  I 
wrapped  up  less  than  they  when  snow- 
shoeing,  but  more  than  they  in  camp. 
When  it  came  to  withstanding  the  fear- 
ful cold  and  withering  storms  of  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds,  my  endurance  was  as  great, 
and  my  suffering,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, not  so  much  as  theirs.  This  is  be- 
cause this  particular  Indian  has  no  heart, 
no  nervous  energy,  no  reserve  force. 
Confronted  by  the  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable, he  gives  no  urgency  to  his  efforts, 
he  seeks  no  solution ; he  simply  gives  up. 
He  has  none  of  that  do-or-die  sentiment; 
he  prefers  to  die.  Dump  an  Indian  and 
a bound  white  man  into  a snow  bank,  and 
the  latter  would  probably  freeze  to  death 
first,  but  in  a struggle  for  existence  under 
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vvouid  jtro  tii&t  liStH,  At$r  my  directed  to 

thuh  t lie the,  feiornt;  wln'ise  fiity  wrfr& 

tv^iVltliy^  io  he  til?  XtwVv  i\V 

p&stiq#*  wh<vn  I ;y*m  the  'duwuim,g '.■■of.  •' &H'$den»  jy  j; 

rn»yy  tii  M it v 1 v» ou*tl  dropped  through  spurtf-  1 though t .$&  the 
ttt*  till'  wiur  number  turn*  tiUyiiY.  twenty  ?Wt  h*U  l gin***  it  was 
of  they  had  not  more  than  ter*  - and  -''lite  ;d'0|jj&  and 

y$£d  while  I wM  t he- . «1 ed &n<l •/«?$)►!  <if  titei 

tusking  ipy  >vgy  Wh<?u  \v>r  htftt  n^leO  Oio^eivf^  J 

t ft ; O 1 iad  it  |fi  utu'a^cel 

L:dvr-  h»  -j;l(ii);i!i'1  \n  dehrnVj  UJ  r»£  y here . \V*‘  AvVf>;  * at. 

* Wh&db  i$i&  £Ur#ri#,  i^felt  sure  1 had  m«fc  fe^Ptbe  tmiVbut 
ttahM  ttet  JiqWV  Vtk\  Y?-k*  *$#i.  of  m ' 5'iUifSlHlri,', 

v»>S the  toughne^i  b£c;m^  the  jrt&jif  rmbjv  bykMiMh^  mul 
td  their/eo!,  l.iyi&r-  slebce  r-odervd  'fcelihft  Tim 
reltei  !t«>^  ‘ >f|i»t^:.  id  j mift  Uini  imi  ^hded 

: /With  (loiog; » 1 %«£' 

them  sliclrinff. <mt  yv«U'm  mi  u lake,  but  cmdd  dmoovcr  no 
from  under  the  trad  ami  the -storm.  nuubv  ?ri*vt»!iir4<r  by 
hhlhlf ctk/  Avltii ^ ini  tdodjmo&s  inipos&llilx?.:  svpiy  limt  l ku<*ym 
other  .-protwhott  . ioiv . which  of  mixrm  i did  not.  John* 
from  the  eoltf  tbun  search  for  a trail  proved  ih>  happier  than 
that  f imvish^  by  ■■  'uiiiie;'  witd  thqh / (Sift;.  wajil^d  Id  <e.dwip ; .-bitt 
the  ruomisHi.  { I ev}iao^te»li\vc^thirtlN  of  my  Crete;  \ neat* 
e^asefl- . tit . wmider  ularv  |ti'  ’ litirry upmi  liiwi, 

mirjj  X viewed  an'd  t^ider  eireuit  with  no 

4Jte  flimrtev  - iijeh  bet f^r  sircceKs.  Tbi»  timo  he  wa^  rkuvr* 
I^Ver  of  tnioed  to  camp ; arid  il;r  *Wu  dut- 

the  beds  iAmj  tin£  otu’  faee^  iiiud  thfc  dog^  vvi^re  ho^v liu g 
>w]^,>  and  , it  was  tni^rahk1  But.  we  didu  t 

Th**re  is  some  caih|>.  Again  I uunC  a-  cast,  a.o<i  this 
comfort,  in  tim  re*  time,  for  a tiiid.  I >v^'fiiVe  of  a of 

Htylioii  ihut  John  fnh!,  b)tl  iv,heo»  e it  * ;udo  oin;  u hither  it 
HiUl  I had  h wriii  f t*<vu!d  n or  deter mVife  The  *moV 

C^oti 1 1 thalOp^V vr(vs  either  l>|own  awaj  or  pmrk^l  hard 
WC  aano\  t’or  it  w,h> 'ftiuM'dy  ioip*^ihh>  to  follow  a Icitl 

there  was  bitlerTirss  <:7muyh  H*  store  for  u>  f,^  any  chstiokm.  W>*  xvoohl  tru ^ e)  a 

Ip  the  next  four  To  be^rn  little  only  to  lose  it  -aYWl  our 

was  itn |Kv«vible  fo:rme  to. wear vnow ^Vi>k#s  ^arvhui^  anew v aoolher  limlv  followed 
in  break i n&  trail  foir  tbedo^^^ul illy  ch^uK'  by  A cheult  ahd  j-et  a \\ oili 
$ooW;  .wajj. jitinrly  kiicse-deqp.'  sitfd  the  |rOih^;  va^tc  Aud  tfmfi,  how  many  miles 

heavy,  I bad  nm  »;r  c*sHj  a ^ * h I Ivn'* )yt  mU,  vm  worked  our  way  aemss; 

before,  unci  oouMm  omtly^ "W«h  tijaf  dm:k  FisIcLako  in  the  teeth  of  a storm 
not  stiiiirmidly  evjv- *ri;'k>"  ft-< •)  McMitr-  Ihnl  w fm  lcd  aromut  us  oimra>iie*r]}Y m»d 
ray  trad  under  tin-  foot  o.»nl  h iiaif  Mjkuu^  d *.va>  oim  oVh«  U when  o <:  oi  uwlud  up 
—and  to  follow  thi-v  if.Cul.hy  if. 'vatk  bank  and  di>^r»v«red  a ^;dho  which  I 

our  only  nmnos  of  irni dories  Then  on  f Ivii.ew  mff-Utr  too  one  v. huiv  ^hoC  had 
bacnn  us  .VhrnO  out  iou  we  had  bol  one  said  \ imuld  **<:{  hsi). 

in.ea’i  of  fish  for  the  d <*£$-.  •TJit-r^rwtt  I \Vt-  %vi  ou«*  doys  on  the  leeward  side, 

was  not  h.ihU<Hius-  wliru  shu-lod  off  nt  omi  | hen  <;riiyyuri,:d  info  the  oibinr  <;ove^-d 
four  ;ri  tlm  itionioiy  in  a idmUm-!  xrM.»w-  from.  head,  to  four  hy  ice  ami  numb  wUh 
storfu.  ‘ Shutr‘  had.  told'  me  s<»mm>Umh^  nol iif  Thi«  JluU^h  \v;ls  f nt  i o l Indt^ns,  but 
of  the  .1  r atu re . . t * f -ife & ' 'omi 1 1 1 vv: ‘.o vn* r wbVh  there  was  mi  e.K.nltunHtuu;  <>f  «nrpH)^ 
tlih  trail  led,  but  iht?  eonivtr^  vva^  all  nliKHo  upon  mir  .H'xtl f-frojufeh’  hi^i) 

Oi  us  m that  >n*rm.  I koi»u  \vr.  wni:  aro  qfyifio'  cotimim)  rtcninvuo*  oi  this 

th:r.o’hjr>i  • >V iSy  fr,V;  ttrims.  I fidi •'.•  &h*'tlV.htiui  UY;  create  •nommehh.-  Ttey 

heavily  ).^;wnu  a tree,  bin  noitimy  wUs  .. rndde  wav  for  u-.  at  the  hiv:  of  o hich  we 

v tslMe ; elos^st  r ifepeciLkni :;  My  did  i im  i m tti i d i avel y a vai  1 oti rise! ftm 

^hses.  vr-o'rci'  ■itU.’-l'eeifu^r-.  we  both  bad  frozen  e&ra band  oo$e&-~ &p<i 
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they  pushed  the  teakettle  nearer  Urn  glow*  album  t the  ftuh  coming  up  on  mviVghb 
mg  enais;  but  K4>  One  uttered  a sound,  • the  moon  going  down  on  my  left— -one 
though  they  *red  nic  svith  ill-concealed  bursting  f opth; i'n  :tl  1 ids  golden  splendor, 
cum»Oi;\  By  and  by,  when  we  had  while  the  orb  or  *iow!y  withdrew  her  sih 
thayred  opt,  Jobh  add  I drajik  tea  dud  y fe^y  Ji^hT-  AVIVi  an d far  below 

ale  a slice  of  bacon  from  our  scanty  stock,  the  Uvo  heavenly  rivals  plodded  Jalijv  ami 
and  then -I. signal  him  lo  gel  fish  for  the  the  dog*  and  I,  footsore  and  hungry^  hui 
dog>  mu  much  talking  was  followed  only  appreciative. 

by  rodhoi  silence . tuid  no  ffob  were  forth-  . I vyas  destined  to  bo  brought  to  earth 
coftim^v  y^ii  we  must  have’;  and  as  1 sat  very  Suddenly  and  soiway  I mt  inglorious* 
pondering  over  the  siloui ou>  J.  dirteoyereij  ivv  for  i.!te  had  but  past  d spelled  the 
a-  fiddhv  hahgvhg'  against,  the  wall,  and  gray  gk>s>m  of.Murlv  morning,  itml-T  \v.ia 
tho*iVri,t;yvo  .feybelhud  opportunity  uliered  clipping hbmjf  vit  a merry  put  jicrc*fc  the 
of  ^ jh  (y  fii'it^kgi^  yn||i  a large,  faM  iti  sighiy 

the.  savage  breast.  so  i handed  Urn  Justni  and  John  and  the  dogs  not  far  behind, 
mem  f.cr  John,  whom  I had  heard  play  at  when  down  j Inhibit'd  in  a heap,  wdb 
Jj»  Bieley  and  what  with  his  fiddling  and  » •spmw«3  ankle*  Sitting  frr  Ife  soitrn 
rav  disiribntion  of  tobacco,  it  was  not  very  chafing  my -ankle  was  not  going  to  bring 
long  before  we  had  the  Judkins  jabh^dug-  :««  food  nor  get  me  to  i be  Burrim  Grounds, 
again t and  two  days''  lish  far  Hie  Jogs--  bKel  wcnuid  inoosc-skoi  figbUy  about  the 
The  wimi  wW*  still  howlirig  and  the  injared^i^yaTii  Wih -my*  place  again  be 

aiybajuv  tenyttie  dog&  AT  tirsik  I could  not  stand 
laten  Ugmfist  the  protes.tatiuHs  of  the  without  (bo  aid  of  a stout  stick,  and  we 
IndimiSj  who  wanted  ns.  am)  bur  tea  and  made  headway  m slowly  that  after  a few 
iobacc-a  *♦>  remain  av^yrnglit;  bat  bur  mile#  1 threw  &wav  my  cruU&T  and  ih  ■& 
supplies  loo  low  fu  warrant  t-hyir  dePOmumUmn  to  try  the  power  of  mind 

iVi.  ahdbJvP  had  puf  over  ntVitter.  lintpcd  on. 

another  eight  a'f*  nine  miles  behind  its  he-  t should  not  advise  Christum  scientists 
fc>re  w^rnady a v retched  camp  in  tlie  nrus-  to  put.  their  faith,  to  such  a test,  no  com 
keg,  >ritb  i^vrcely  wood  v^uoiigH  to  make  y&rt  vra>  eyei*  m&re>  open  to1  canvictiott 
a lire;  nod  mu  3 lev>J  spot  to  throw  down  than  I spirit  w|J!m£b  mind  receptive, 
our  y^lauketky  It  pjh^reu  up  dtirihg  the ^ but  the  *|lesih  sun  itixpj^Jiy  wWk  tliftt  eyf ry 
uiglft  oi<d  when  we  broke  camp  the  next  time  I put  clown  my  J«ft  f«*u  4 gave'wfcy 
morning  at  tour  the  moon  shone  ^ to  the  knee  And  so,  faith  failing,  I 
seieuely  as  though  it  had  not  yielded  to  gritted  my  teeth  aJ'nl  Vowed  to  get  on 
a greater  and  fiercer  power  the  night  be-  some  'way.  After  a while  the  pain  grew 
fore.  B&fbrc  day l 
Mit  r^iher  hf^n 
wooAi  ? thro  uj^ii 
w ii  iich  Hie  wiabp  k 
£&h:'  light  fduyed 
with  yvFbudratisj^ 

■ flToia^tic ': . ettcctj,'. 
wnd  vrlien  the 
■;«try^ks  V>f  y^ftovV 
in  i«W  noriheust 
heralded... jvW  '*$&. 
lug  tdlliU  sti ti . ice 
had  ifcft  the  fehath 
*1  f,v  of  tine 
and  were  trcivel- 
j tug:  TV)  the  txiu^ 
keg.  y I Ssiiati  r4y 

giviwg 

nio^i  ■*  ; '.  ^ - ‘Si.. 

picture.  I be* 

held  ro  nAture^  drying-  fisb— ‘TQE.STam-  ^oou  of  man  m too, 
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disco  wed  the  tlg-lirl.  hfetlfttg  and  t]Fi.e  caUL  Jack  Fish  Lake  was  Ivro  4&y$  Uarei 
had  .frozen  the  flesh;  us- 1 . could  JjpL nay.- ' . -a why.  ami  nieur* while. tny  ankle  made  life 
igate  Without  the  support  of  the  Tuoos&r  infpltfi^hle,..hlg4l  fhtf  mj&p  proved  more 
skin,  bhuhug.  and  a frozen  ankle,  though , . maddening  Thuri  Ttw*  fifteen  puzzle.  We 
less  mi.pTu'l,  held  use  up  no.t  so  well  M wide  only  Seven  the  aftervibon  of 

ai  twisted  ope.  1 . wns  tfiereefi^r  occupied  tTm  day  ! sprained  my  awkfe;  *we  had 
quite  as  in mh.  iii  keeping:  that  ankle  alive  covered  twenty  up  to  noun  ; hut  after  my 
in  all  i painful-  serfsiti ven^  us  l wan  'rest  1 'maid  b/mdy-  move  along,  and  be- 
iri  keeping  it  going  at  afl.  We  held  our  sides,  we  were  continually  falling  foul  of 
way?  however  at  id  Huy  lake  1 had  sighted  trails,  whir  ft  appeared  emmng  from  every- 
pwved  to  be  Big  While  Fish,  where  I where,  rjuci  went  nowhere.  All  this  and 
traded  some  tobacco  for  fish  .for -the.  dogs,  the  folloVviug  day  we  travelled,  over  runs- 
bat  eould  gel  none  to  eke  out.  the  little  keg,  particularly  severe  on  Lite  -iow,  with 

1 ’ <3»ujy  0Bi 


bacotf  now  left  \Y&  an  atikde  so  teiidhr,  Bhd  re^alfy 

Here  I had  my  first  view  of  the  uiaiir  fool  with  which  to  feel  The  road.  But. 
per  in ^ whieli  fnrfT  are  hung  upon  after  a- 1.1,  tb c trt USrkcg  was  khidyrio  uslhatt 

sUigiiig*  --  first  to  dry,  Nobmpu'nliy  t«>  the  lakes,  for  ''he n wg  Cached  thesv?  we 
frt*e^ev  And  ever  la  he  beyond  tile  mid;  . in vru-iahly  Jor-r  tin  Uvdl.  to  tiud  and  as 
•of  the  always  hutt^Utrv^d  dogs-.  Thceo  speedily  k^'  it.  nt£&i*g  White  it  wax  &W<>- 
are  -other  otagmgs.  con)  hi  n mg  janier  anu  lurely  tin  possible  io  judge  froprJte  drreo* 
storehouse  tor  the  Indian,  and  more  pc-  thru  where  it  eventually  left  Uis.lakW 
than  hri  lodge,  w Imre  he  puis  his  Indians  never  by  any  chance  travel 
meat,  fresh  pelts,  snow-shoes,  and  sledges,  straight.  Lbmhgboul  .the.  (about)  900 
j§&6\y-shoes  and  hedges  do  notion  tid  pa,F  miles  of  trad  I followed  from  Edmonton 
atahhvbxU  the  earibon-fk ifi  htrinxd?  of  ll\4  to  Fort  Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  Lake, 
former  and  moose  wrapper  ond  lines  of  there  is  but  the  sibgle  exueptioh  of  the 
the  latter  make  quite  a simculeid  dish,  as  Skive  Lake  portage,  for  the  rest,  it  looks 

meals  go  in  this  brad  of  or  famine,  us  though  the’  original  traveller  had  s&i 

Every  Indian  cabin  or  IdtlgC  h»W ' jlw  stu-  up  all  Alight  vd  Edmonton  with  a sick 
giug,  and  all  things  friend  and  a burn' 1,  mid  then  started  la 

eiitubhi  are  hung  upon  walk  borne. ‘ At  be.*!  its  v/  mdmgs  arc  hard 

il  for  wdety,  And  it  m Lo  . follow,  but  when  one  muy  advance 

fi,  T'i  Inype  the  efeV  cuity  by  feeling*  .its,  diilieul ties  become 

■:jh4  gregnte  Ur  voivr  iltvir  ivnfoUb  and  yet  it  is  miuvrkaUle  bow 

^ hunger  in  mournful  ' ski  I led  on*  becomes  m this  method  of  pro 

j bowling,  and  van,  eedore.  I g»v\v  nufhuicjjBr  expert  after 

~Jj  . tiudr  fiviizied  disap-  u time,  aud  where  Un/re  was  good  botl^m 

; poiufuunit  in  furious  m.i  the  fralL  to  foifow  if  run  ping,  ain>Ut  A 

f iiglnihg.  Indian  dog's  llvfrwPckvprr-lmMr  .gait,  flmugb  thcrie  waa 

r spend  most  of  thvii*  literally  no  todir-iiiop  on  I'Ut  sunw'&  $Uic 

m tiunv  jighfing  , w hen  face  of  n trad  bem^ath. 

it  I-  n of  one  amitbnc  Added  bo  the  misery  of  bodily  aibneng 

it  ifc  agHiifbti  death  by  tbg  rna|«  (lksf  r:«c>ccl  me  by  its  defajplions. 

»iTa.rvatio.n.  The  h«s  of  lines  drawn  by  tins  I ud »an 

\:}t  V W I failed  of  ia~  4o  r*>pmsetit  thy.  portugos  IfetKueti  tW 

Mi Pt>|i'es  at  this  settler  lakes  tadieipieiiU.  of  the  rinnpa^- 

Tuen^  I did  get  a tiiap*,  which  at  \enA  olive  uistauc'  S.  The  ivrsi 

aiuied  to  j&Uayz  me  the-  way  to  ph  niy,  short;  arid:  wr  covered  it  in  a couple  ed- 
it 5vns.  A ^puzzlftfg  that  map,  ;hmffcs;(  ihef/h’c.Ki  >Va^\HlicHTi>..liie  ^iamc 

wlorb  ouij.  nf  rlu>  .hnUHtisi  drew  itt  uty  Icnip {>,  bn r.  w-  wa  r.*  half  a day  crossing 

i.iot^dH>r>k;  fd  give  \is  s^*r?ic  ideti  of  th&.ili-.  the  couipky^ ^ 
rec tibix  X>f  f hg  t mi  1 aeross  the  six  lakes  join^d  w the  third  Tide 

that  ’hrv : bcf^wcn  os  and  the  next  Indian  times  as  hang  as  the  longer  m the  orimr 

camp  m\:  l^inUc  Fish  I^alcd.  -Once.' .-at.  'two,  ret  Ive  Wei^.  only  Uulf  atv  hdur  going; 

White  Fiyb  Lake,  niul  we-inbl  but.  ufiecn  fro*n  cod  to  end  of  it. 

mil^s  TdJohu  Macl.H>t«a]d's,  on  Big  Jack  And  every  id  tie  \yhiUg  wjieu  a lost  or 

Irtsli  Lak^v  McJiurnty  fishwrjfc  and  blind  trail  dS^Ay^d.dH/  ^Vd  about 

home  of  of  the  best  known  and  hard;  to  hod  our  true  roiCrvo.  va  c looked  at  -each 
rest  iwj/ctgmo'*  tn  the  cuuniry..  But  Big  -ptber,  John  and  I,  and  .pitied  one  a not  her 
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^HXild  oot  exchung*  ideas ; iFh  For  the  tiniirs,  hut  noue  for  .ourselves* 

dF-  to  wfiwfa  Jipw«y#ev  wo  bridTjceome ^ccu^ 
t-lovi ; we  eouid  v,viy  rnuke  toiioxL  \YV  rested  two.  hou^r  wl|i)t?  } 
wbidi  ^vpr*‘HSMl  lit.  bittherl  in\  fc  .•♦•!,  mud!  to  I lie  v/onflcrmcui, 
fousmlhe  of  Hie  rmSfvVvi,  fo  wlioiVji  ii  seemed  toy  xibr 
Over  our  Awouotiihli*  of  vnev(*\\  buii  ruhhcd 

od afore-  rny  ankle  With  some  of  the  mnsuoiy  huh 
•nn-hthk  grill  rnem  I had  fete  lied  uhoig  from  La  JV-lm. 

.There-  were  hot  fttui<lK?jU/mufis  its 

and  .John  iVl el^Vau^itr^  t>iyi y ^V«<^ 
Fi>h  Lake, whey \y^i;  ?^rX  4^ t* f,  i n at  two 

nt}A 

i- ; ' mn]  hay i jr£  u roof  oVGr  titv  ljead , twiy*iX 
ied  mo  to  faster  paoo  f w as  ifesiii i bti  hV 
utihjtfci*-  Maci>i>ysM  boy  bis 

- Fomv  Jti<  linns  had  ror,*>r^ijiv  iihK v- 


f ap*.  of  a u&tb  >0  te< 

lead  i og  ; ;v  bo  }f?  at  w yy$  ba 
£<vr.  found  the  ?r#g||ip 
Showed  'ftv^-afkahte  saga  of  h\  whudr  by* 
ibe-Tvay,  we  trusted,  lr*  our  sorrow  hirer, 

!3Pty»>  t i roe,  hoVrvytvhe  -swbe  to*  wtj  1*  ms- 
cue  wli^n  we  wWe^liUeH’y  1«»m  ; lie  oolaVd 

!♦  4I lo w5  »•) t"  the  • * n «a.gt  mi ?-y-.  t yh  i i J waa  Imfr 
Mi  rig*  alon^t  ifytit  * a v^:. 
b*  $*  steady-  gkh  in  ioubhe**  Ui reef  ton 
.?dlm-  also  thought  b&4<ad.  *.  it-itil.  wlVioJi  yigh 
..htFertdeacored  tv  per^ya-th-  rhe  mfm  mio  ytted 
-following,  but  tj-M'  fo roster  itch i !>iS  \OiV,  ,'A  full 
&tfd  .yrJi^irl  we  iu  vrattefatod  >yi7  fouiui  lie  u g& 
Uni]  really  j j if ; otijy  trail  »d  the  iluvr.  whei 
The.  ftTiOtv  wa-**  *Ire]i(vr  ori  (,hb  jpaH  of  our  S%h 
Yoyhy  vyivieiL  oiade.  fby  Wblld ,hg  yet-  JmriL  bad 
Or;  hot  by  otifJ  ‘wjtjr  duoibfer  we  ii  u/ilh  i&but 
eroded  the  six  faices  duw>i  on  flu*  1 1 , d - tv*n.i 
i.-iii’s  map.  uufl  aitie.  to  Wlutr  Fish  Lake*  of  a 
Here  wet  msiiag^d ’.■t«;get.  ju^i  a tueul  of  thou 
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foregoer  his  head;  and,  sure  enough,  he 
went  off  at  a rate  which  convinced  us  he 
must  have  found  something.  And  so  he 
had ; but  we  were  not  seeking  the  road 
he  found.  We  travelled  about  ten  miles 
to  get  that  knowledge. 

There  is  a point  which  makes  out  from 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  divides  it 
into  two  large  bays.  MacDonald’s  cabin  is 
on  the  western  bay.  I supposed  John  knew 
it  was.  We  had  held  an  animated  though 
not  entirely  successful  conversation  at 
White  Fish,  which  I intended  should  ex- 
press my  wish  that  he  learn  the  distance, 
etc.  The  Cree  for  “How  far  is  it?”  is 
“ Wah-he-6-che  ”;  for  “It  is  far,”  you 
drop  only  the  “cbe,”  and  say  “Wah- 
he-o.”  But  I was  not  then  so  learned.  So 
I had  asked  John,  “ Wah-he-6-che — Mac- 
Donald's?” and  John  had  replied — after 
some  discussion  with  the  other  Indians — 
“ Wah-heo.”  I supposed  him  correcting 
me,  and  as  this  particular  Cree  query  was 
my  piice  de  resistance , “ Wah-he-o  ch6  ” 
— with  an  accent  on  the  “che” — again 
pierced  the  chilly  air,  and  again  he  re- 
torted, “ Wah-he  o.”  Then  we  wah-he-o- 
che'd  and  wah-he-o’d  until  each  subsided 
in  silence  and  disgust  at  the  other’s  stu- 
pidity. 

And  so  we  travelled  down  the  eastern 
bay  of  Big  Jack  Fish  Lake.  It  got  dark 
by  the  time  we  were  well  out  on  the  lake; 
we  could  not  have  seen  our  way  in  broad 
daylight,  because  the  snow  was  thickly 
falling  and  the  wind  savagely  blowing 
as  we  blindly  followed  the  tail  of  our 
sledge.  By-and-by  I decided  we  must 
be  going  wrong,  for  I thought  the  cabin 
could  not  be  so  far  off  as  we  had  come, 
and  I got  John  and  the  dogs  turned  about 
to  go  back  and  into  the  western  bay.  The 
storm  was  now  squarely  in  our  teeth,  and 
the  dogs  would  not  face  it.  They  kept 
turning  and  entangling  themselves  in  the 
harness,  while  we  were  faint  with  hunger 
and  benumbed  with  cold,  and  my  ankle 
seemed  bursting  with  pain. 

I made  the  nearest  approach  I could  in 
the  storm  to  a bee-line  for  the  point,  and 
then  followed  it  around.  I had  not  the 
remotest  idea  where  MacDonald's  house 
was,  but  I knew  I should  have  to  find  it 
in  the  morning  to  get  my  bearings;  so 
after  we  had  gone  about  as  far  down 
the  western  bay  as  we  had  into  the  east- 
ern, we  camped  under  a pine-tree,  where 
wood  was  plentiful,  and  ate  a piece  of 
bacon  each  and  drank  a cup  of  tea,  after 


a hard  day’s  tramp— which  my  pedom- 
eter registered  as  forty-four  miles.  Our 
dogs  ate  the  last  of  their  fish,  John  and  I 
were  on  half-allowance  of  the  poor  ra- 
tions we  had,  we  were  lost,  and  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  my  ankle  would  permit  me  to 
walk  another  step.  The  world  was  not 
very  bright  when  we  camped  that  night. 

As  we  sat  silently  drinking  our  tea  we 
heard  something  approaching,  and  in- 
stantly alert,  with  that  protective  and 
hunter’s  instinct  which  comes  to  the  trav- 
eller of  the  wilds,  listened  intently,  until 
we  discovered  the  swishing,  grating  of  a 
snow-shoe  heel.  It  was  Kipling,  a famous 
Soto  Iudian  runner,  who  had  come  to  in- 
vite me  to  MacDonald’s  cabin,  where,  but 
a mile  beyond,  they  had  seen  our  camp- 
fire. James  Spencer,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  officer  in  charge  of  McMur- 
ray,  had  brought  thus  far  on  its  jour- 
ney the  one  winter  packet  that  reaches 
the  railroad  from  this  isolated  wilderness, 
and  was  returning  the  next  morning 
early.  Here  was  good  news  indeed,  and 
good  luck — the  first  of  my  trip.  But 
John  had  stuck  by  me,  and  I was  not  go- 
ing to  leave  him  on  the  conclusion  of  so 
hard  a day;  therefore  I sent  my  grateful 
thanks  to  Spencer,  saying  I would  be  on 
hand  the  following  morning.  And  so  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  worry  within 
and  the  storm  without  ceased  as  I lay 
down  to  sleep  that  night. 

It  was  a very  lively  scene  at  MacDon- 
ald’s next  morning,  and  a most  interest- 
ing one  to  me;  for  the  packet  was  start- 
ing on  its  last  stage,  and  as  to  carry  the 
packet  is  one  of  the  few  honors  in  the 
country,  the  dogs  were  handsomer  and 
more  gayly  harnessed  than  any  I had 
seen.  It  was  only  seventy  miles  to 
McMurray,  but  the  two  days  we  consumed 
in  getting  there  were  most  trying,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  ten-mile  crossing 
of  Swan  Lake  the  first  morning.  We 
camped  for  dinner  midway,  on  an  island . 
but  it  seemed  as  though  I should  never 
reach  it;  and  a mirage  added  confusion 
by  placing  it  now  near  by  and  then  far 
away,  and  all  the  time  the  hard  ice  made 
running  particularly  torturing  to  my  an- 
kle. The  tea  was  made  by  the  time  I final- 
ly put  my  foot  on  that  island.  It  was 
exceedingly  hard  going  for  men  and  dogs 
all  the  way  to  McMurray,  for  the  trail  led 
down  Clear  Water  River,  on  which  the 
supplies  in  early  days  were  brought  into 
the  country,  and  the  snow  was  deep.  We 
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were  all  worn,  .and  I was  thankful  indeed  English  to  make  some  sort  of  con  versation 
when  the  light  of  ^jjeiteer's’^bjn  pierced  possible,  and  both  kiieay  tit#  r<Jad%  so  that 
dsrknevfc*  and  I knew  f had  pul .240  the  clouds  repealed  only  then’  silver  Jin* 
mites  ni  my  long  journey  behind  me.  ing  as  we  started  out  f rotor- Ajfc Murray  y I 
Bow  J n?lis)is-d  a good  ^ a s i i and  n sat*  was  not  seeking  trouble,  but  it  can.Ve  just 
tefyiii'g  m»*ai  1 shail  Hot.  attempt  to  saV;  the  same.  I had  ntr \&v  Worn  moccasins, 
few  Of  my  readers  have  gone  without  until  I left  La  Bieho.  I 'had  never  used 
either  or  both.,  .avid  con  id  not  appreciate  the  web  snow  shoe  mdii  (left  MeM  array, 
my  tevlittus  Nor  could  X adequately  ex-  $md  therohux*  ilie  second  day  out  my  feet 
press'  my  gratitude  th  It  is  tmd  lacerated  by  the 

wife  for-  their  nimeHsinc  ivinUness.  I lacnios  ibid.  bk*od  dyed  wj  duffel,  and 
jfipOTtt  one  day  At  McfXturay,  which  is  Ire  walking  was  agony.  HhlieVto  I hud  been 
at  {fie  junction  v>f  Water  emmting  my  by  daysyuow  1 

and  Athabasca  mere,  doetmioy  my  uu  - j;eekmb#|  by  the  itee*?,  of  which  wo  made 
km  'iu«i  ^wading  fresh  dogs  ami  guides:  lhmi>  daily , when  \\  a <1  rank  lea  and  my 
for  fine  Julio  and  his'  dogK,  at  ter.  a rest,  nbHery  enjoyed  a brief  respite,  it ' wu* 
turned  bach,  if  Sphueer  ii&d  beem  of  vCjttVl.'bittiH’Iy  -cold.  and  the  wind  j®>vept;  up 
GiiirdiieEs  sort  I sitodhV-  KaVe  • d;ef  • .; .tixe;^ibabajscayRi ver.;  dmv.n  which  vv^truy'- 
tayed:  Again,  for  tincHbOf  Bif-jiiidjainl.s’' ^k-V ; cdlcdy  apparently txMnng;  directly  IVmu  tlfo 
kiui})y  io  v\ih  trip  cm  to  Chlpvwyun,  the  north  pole.  But  neuter  wind  nor  pUh»- 
itesb pf>y>s..  Thi^;tbaf^ b&ck-  : fill  t:ruvellir4g  nor  hunger,  winch  wte;#y " 
ed  ony  ^nd  dually  Spe»n.cr  turned  over  perteneed  tlte  $it$&  \ Yv*>  days,  delayed  u>. 
t6  iri*  the  train  Which  had  brought  the  and  when  we  finally  reached  the  shores  of 
packet  from  Chipe-wyait  (o  McM array.  Lake  Athabasca,  ami  viewed  the  Hudson 
There  were 'fo^y-grxHi  strong  dogs:.  Fran*  Bay  Company’s  fortlike  post  four  mites. 
505^4 of  th:e  best  dogr-  &v;ay,  it  Wto  like  a sight  of  tlie  proai- 
drivers  aridriuvners  in  Upland;  ''aitdyOid’'1;:--  i^t  ia.nd,  I b.ad  bo6ri  •'twenty,  days  dh 

Jacob,  a .Soto  IndianV  tp  w ho  the  Youd,  und ^conth  ub<nit  580  wUes  from 

as  young  Jacob  v*^  famous  fur  strong  ite  the  no) road:  so  that*  what  with  lacerated 
anti  speed.  and  who  fwii  now  could  teat  tem  twisted  ankle,  and  fatigue,.  I was 
ail  hut  the  very  fre«.L  -do  }'^opyy- *&&?&,■.  .pretty  wd  t used  up  w ben  I passed  through 
Belli  coo  hi  talk  ami  vmdc*rrnand  enough  the  gateway  «£.  Fort  Chipewyau, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AUF  DER  H&HE. 

ONE  evening  early  in  July  Sir  Hugh 
and  Lady  Adela  Cunyngham  enter- 
tained a distinguished  company  at  their 
house  on  Campden  Hill,  the  dinner  being 
given  in  honor  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Monteveltro;  and  although  the  party 
was  rather  an  elderly  one,  being  chiefly 
of  a diplomatic  character — Ambassadors, 
Ministers,  Attaches,  and  the  like — never- 
theless a corner  had  been  found  for  young 
Frank  Gordon,  as  was  but  natural,  seeing 
that  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  Princess 
by  her  former  husband,,  when  she  was 
Lady  Gordon  of  Grantly.  Likewise  Lady 
Adela  had  been  considerate  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  boy  with  a companion  more  of 
his  own  age — a Miss  Georgina  Lestrange. 
Now  this  Miss  Lestrange — who  generally 
was  called  Georgie  by  her  intimate  friends 
— was  a ruddy-haired,  rebellious-nosed, 
fresh-complexioned,  merry-eyed  lass,  who 
wore  a pince-nez;  and  being  of  a lively 
and  audacious  spirit,  she  opened  the  ball 
at  once,  the  moment  the  people  had  taken 
their  seats. 

“I’ve  heard  a good  deal  about  you, 
from  Lady  Adela,”  said  this  frank  young 
damsel;  “and  I’ve  often  wondered  why 
you  didn't  go  into  the  great  world  of 
state  affairs,  when  you  have  such  oppor- 
tunities. Your  mother  the  Princess  is 
quite  an  important  person  in  Eastern 
politics,  isn’t  she?” 

“ Yes,  I believe  she  is,”  he  made  an- 
swer, with  rather  significant  emphasis  on 
the  she.  “As  for  the  Prince,  his  chief  am- 
bition seems  to  be  to  get  his  two  black 
poodles  to  sit  up  on  their  hind  legs,  each 
with  a pipe  in  its  mouth.” 

“ Then,  if  that  is  his  disposition,”  con- 
tinued this  bold  young  creature,  “all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  go  and  make 
a name  for  yourself.  What  is  the  use  of 
salmon-fishing  and  shooting  rabbits? — ” 
“Would  you  like  to  know  how  many 
thousand  spruce  and  larch  trees  I planted 
last  year?”  he  demanded — for  even  the 
most  modest  youth  does  not  like  to  be 
trampled  upon. 

“Oh,  but  what  is  that — when.you  have 
such  great  chances!  If  I were  a man,  I 


should  like  to  know  that  I had  done  some* 
thing — something  to  distinguish  me  from 
everybody  else  — something  that  people 
could  remember  me  by.  Oh,  I beg  your 
pardon — really — really,  I beg  your  pardon 
— because  of  course  you  have— you  have, 
at  all  events.  You  rowed  in  the  Oxford 
Eleven,  didn’t  you?” 

“Well,”  said  he,  ingenuously,  “there 
weren’t  quite  so  many  of  us  as  that ; but  we 
managed  to  beat  Cambridge  all  the  same.” 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a second. 

“ Oh,  how  silly  of  me— how  very  silly ! 
Only  eight,  of  course.”  And  then  she 
sheered  off — her  conversation  taking  the 
form  of  a series  of  rambling  questions, 
that  hardly  waited  for  an  answer.  “ It's 
an  awfully  pretty  table,  isn’t  it? — maiden- 
hair-fern  goes  so  well  with  silver,  doesn’t 
it?  And  I’m  certain  there’s  nothing  suits 
a dinner  table  so  well  as  candles;  they 
are  so  soft  and  quiet;  don’t  you  positively 
detest  the  electric  light? — it’s  only  fit  for 
gin-palaces.  And  don’t  you  think  it  is 
much  better  to  have  the  Hungarian  Band 
out  in  the  garden  rather  than  in  the  hall? 
They  play  awfully  well,  don’t  they?  That’s 
Waldteufel — the  4 Pluie  d’Or  ’ — I simply 
worship  Waldteufel.  Oh,  I forgot.  When 
I mentioned  the  electric  light,  I did  not 
mean  in  a garden;  in  a garden  it’s  quite 
charming;  when  you  go  out  after  dinner 
you’ll  find  all  the  grounds  lit  up.  For 
you  don’t  mean  to  hide  yourself  away  in 
the  billiard-room,  do  you?— on  a night  like 
this  it  will  surely  be  ever  so  much  nicer 
for  you  to  have  your  cigarette  in  the  open 
air.  And  mind,  there’s  a treat  in  store 
for  you ; don’t  forget  to  applaud ; the  band 
has  been  instructed  to  play  Sibyl  Bourne’s 
‘March.’  You  know,  she  is  just  wild  to 
get  it  adopted  by  the  band-masters  of  the 
different  regiments — the  4 Soldiers’  March- 
ing Song’  it  is,  when  it’s  sung;  and  I 
fancy  she  hinted  something  about  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  when  he  was  at  Aldershot;  but  no- 
thing seems  to  have  come  of  it—” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  Lady  Sibyl  ought 
to  do,”  observed  young  Gonlon  to  this  lo- 
quacious maid.  “She  ought  to  approach 
my  august  step-papa,  and  suggest  that  the 
4 March  ’ should  be  adopted  as  the  national 
air  of  the  Principality  of  Monteveltro.” 
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• u01iT  my  good  gracious,  Sir  Francis, 
what  a splendid  idea!”  she  cried,  eagerly. 
44  What  a perfectly  ripping  ideal  I will 
tell  Sibyl  the  moment  we  leave  the  room. 
Or  I wouldn’t  mind  making  the  sugges- 
tion myself.  Only — you  see — I don’t  quite 
know—”  She  glanced  towards  the  per- 
sonage seated  next  to  Lady  Adela  Cun- 
yngham:  he  was  rather  stout  and  elder- 
ly, good-natured-looking,with  along  mus- 
tache carefully  waxed  at  the  drooping 
ends.  “Faut-il  le  monseigneuriser?” 

44  Oh,  you  needn’t  be  particular,”  said 
the  Prince’s  step-son,  smiling  maliciously. 
“Get  him  into  a good  humor  by  asking 
about  his  black  poodles,  and  you  might 
even  call  him  Monty  or  Veltry.  He’s  a 
very  good  kind  of  chap;  but  I think  the 
Principality  bores  him.  He  would  rather 
sit  on  a bench  in  the  Prater,  and  have  his 
poodles  go  through  their  performances — ” 

44  What  an  awfully  handsome  woman 
your  mother  is !”  said  Miss  Georgie.  4 4 And 
so  distinguished-looking ! I don’t  wonder 
at  the  influence  she  is  said  to  have.  They 
tell  me  it  was  she  who  really  planned  out 
King  Milan’s  return  to  Belgrade.” 

44  Yes,  but  her  life  isn’t  altogether  roses,” 
responded  young  Gordon.  44  I’m  always 
wishing  she  would  catch  her  dress  on  the 
door.” 

44  On  the  door?”  said  the  ruddy-headed 
lass,  turning  and  staring  at  him  through 
her  pince-nez. 

44  Well,  I should  have  a chance  of  firing 
off  Lord  Palmerston’s  epigram — don’t  you 
remember? — when  the  Princess  of  Servia 
met  with  that  kind  of  accident — 4Vous 
voyez,  Princesse,  c’est  toujours  la  Porte 
qui  vous  incommode.’  Rather  neat,  wasn’t 
it?  But  even  that  isn’t  as  good  as  what 
the  Attache  said — I forget  his  name— when 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  over  here.  His 
Majesty  on  some  evening  or  other  had 
been  refreshing  himself  a little  too  freely, 
whereupon  this  gay  youth  remarked  : 
4 Oh,  every  one  knows  the  French  prov- 
erb— La  nuit  tous  les  chats  sont  gris.’ 
He  made  a reputation  on  the  strength  of 
that  — it  went  the  round  of  every  court 
in  Europe.” 

44  But  tell  me  now  about  Monteveltro,” 
she  said— after  she  had  been  talking  to 
her  other  neighbor  for  a little  while.  44 1 
am  really  quite  ashamed — I hardly  even 
know  where  it  is — ” 

“Very  well,”  he  answered  her,  obedi- 
ently, amid  this  prevailing  hum  of  con- 
versation, wiiile  the  Blue  Hungarian 
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Band  outside  in  the  garden  was  playing 
softly  and  melodiously  Batiste’s  Andante 
in  G.  44  As  you  are  sailing  down  the 
Dalmatian  coast — ” 

“That  sounds  rather  wicked,”  inter- 
polated the  impudent  minx,  demurely, 
though  probably  he  did  not  hear  her. 

44 — you  come  upon  the  entrance  into  a 
long  inland  gulf— something  like  a Nor- 
wegian fiord,  only  the  mountains  are 
higher,  and  brighter  in  color — in  fact,  as 
you  go  winding  round  promontory  after 
promontory  the  whole  thing  looks  like 
the  drop-scene  of  a theatre.  Then  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  the  steamer  comes  to  an- 
chor, and  directly  rowing-boats  put  off 
from  the  shore — the  most  gorgeously 
painted  boats,  and  the  men  and  women 
exceedingly  picturesque — and  they  want 
you  to  buy  Albanian  embroidered  jackets 
and  waist-belts  of  leather  and  cornelians. 
Then  you  jump  into  one  of  the  blue  and 
red  boats  and  go  away  across  the  green 
water — it’s  all  exactly  like  a theatre — and 
you  land  at  Dattaro,  a clean-looking,  white 
little  place.  Clean-looking,  yes;  but,  oh 
mong  jew ! — Have  you  been  to  Constan- 
tinople?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  the  slums  of 
Galata,  and  the  dogs.  Venice,  perhaps?” 

44  Oh  yes,  I have  been  to  Venice.” 

44  Then  you  remember  the  short-cut  be- 
tween the  Rialto  and  the  Ri  va  degli  Schia- 
voni — past  the  Post-office,  I mean — and 
there  is  a corner  of  the  canal  just  before 
you  reach  the  Bridge  of  Sighs—” 

44 1 know  it  well — oh,  don’t  I!”  said 
Miss  Georgie,  in  a sad  kind  of  way. 

44  But  if  you  were  to  take  a year  of  that 
corner  and  compress  it  into  five  minutes, 
you  would  hardly  match  the  odors  of  Dat- 
taro. Never  mind.  You  are  soon  away 
from  the  little  seaport,  and  driving  up  the 
most  amazing  road  that  was  ever  cut — a 
zigzag  up  the  face  of  the  mountains,  but 
it’s  more  like  going  up  the  side  of  a house. 
Very  well.  You  have  six  hours  of  that 
dizzy  climb,  and  then  you  arrive  at  the 
capital  of  Monteveltro.  It’s  the  remotest, 
strangest -looking  little  place,  away  up 
there  in  the  mountains:  there’s  the  Pal- 
ace, and  a Monastery,  and  a Telegraph 
office,  and  the  house  of  the  British  Charge 
d’ Affaires  — by-the-wav,  he  has  an  excel- 
lent tennis-lawn,  and  it’s  the  oddest  thing 
to  see  the  ladies  of  his  family,  English 
girls,  dressed  as  you  would  find  them  in 
Surrey  or  Sussex,  playing  lawn -tennis 
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with  the  young  Monteveltrin  officers  in 
their  embroidered  caps  and  jackets  and 
long  riding  - boots.  Because  of  course 
there’s  an  army — a mimic  army — comic- 
opera  kind  of  thing— only,  the  fellows  can 
fight — oh  yes,  they  can  fight  — perfect 
devils  for  fighting:  it’s  my  step-papa’s 
younger  brother,  Prince  George,  who  com- 
mands them ; and  I can  tell  you  they 
make  it  particularly  warm  for  the  Albani- 
an brigands,  who  are  continually  coming 
across  to  plunder  and  kill  the  inoffensive 
peasantry.  Very  brave  fellows  indeed, 
and  very  proud  of  their  independence  : if 
either  Turkey  or  Austria  were  to  try  to 
annex  Monteveltro,  there’s  not  one  of 
those  hardy  mountaineers  who  wouldn’t 
die  at  his  post  rather  than  surrender— 
there  would  simply  have  to  be  a universal 
massacre — nothing  else.” 

14  Oh,  that  is  very  interesting,  very,” 
said  she.  “And  I suppose  when  your 
mother  married  the  Prince,  it  was  consid- 
ered she  had  made  a very  proud  alliance.” 

Now  he  was  a most  modest,  and  ingen- 
uous, and  courteous  youth ; but  this  un- 
happy remark  seemed  to  nettle  him  a 
little. 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  he,  with 
some  trace  of  reserve.  “I  don’t  know. 
There  are  several  of  the  Gordon  families 
who  can  trace  their  descent  back  to  the 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who 
married  the  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Huntly;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  claim 
on  account  of  birth  and  blood,  I think 
that  may  rank  as  against  a twopenny- 
halfpenny  Eastern  prince,  who  only  lives 
by  the  sufferance  of  his  big  neighbors — ” 

“Oh,  of  course,  of  course!”  said  the 
penitent  Miss  Georgie,  with  a quick  flush 
springing  to  her  forehead.  “I  ought  to 
have  known,  of  course.  But  I’m  making 
a dreadful  fool  of  myself  this  evening.  I 
generally  do,  in  fact.  Have  you  heard 
that  Madame  Albani  is  coming  to  sing  to- 
night? And  Lionel  Moore — and  his  aw- 
fully pretty  wife — Nina  Ross  she  is  called 
on  the  stage,  you  know;  Lady  Rosamund 
is  painting  her  portrait  for  the  next  Acad- 
emy— that  is,  if  they’ll  accept  it;  and  Sir 
John  Mellord  has  been  so  kind  and  gen- 
erous in  giving  her  all  the  hints  and  as- 
sistance that  he  can.  Oh  me,”  continued 
Miss  Georgie,  with  a sigh,  “it  must  be  de- 
lightful to  belong  to  such  a clever  fam- 
ily. It’s  really  horrid  to  be  stupid.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  horrid  it  is  unless 
you  are  out-and  out  stupid.  Of  course  I 


don’t  think  the  public  have  taken  up 
Lady  Adela’s  novels  as  they  ought  to  have 
done— you  have  no  idea  what  trouble  she 
expends  on  them — I know  something 
about  it,  for  now  and  again  I am  her  model 
— I shriek,  and  fling  myself  on  a couch, 
and  she  describes  it  so  as  to  get  it  natural 
— but  it  does  disarrange  one’s  hair  so — if 
you  have  to  be  in  a tempest  of  passion — 
and  tearing  things.  And  after  all  the  flat- 
tering mention  that  has  been  made  about 
her  books  by  the  newspapers — well,  at 
least  some  of  the  newspapers  — it’s  too 
bad.  It  isn’t  fair.  I think  the  public’s 
an  awful  fool : don’t  you?  Why,  in  Lady 
Adela’s  books,  on  every  other  page,  you 
come  across  people  you  can’t  help  recog- 
nizing— and  the  talk  is  real  talk — just 
what  people  say — But  I will  tell  you 
about  that  later  on.”  For  at  this  moment 
a mysterious  signal  went  round  the  room ; 
all  simultaneously  rose;  the  ladies  left 
singly  or  with  an  affectionate  arm  linked 
in  arm ; and  on  this  occasion  at  least  the 
Porte  did  not  incommode  the  Princess  of 
Monteveltro. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  evening  Lady 
Adela  received  a more  numerous  company 
of  guests — a quite  notable  assemblage,  in- 
deed: the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian, 
French,  Italian,  and  United  States  Am- 
bassadors, the  Portuguese,  Danish,  and 
Norwegian  Ministers,  the  Swiss  and  other 
Charges  d’Affaires,  were  all  present,  with 
a goodly  sprinkling  of  our  own  states- 
men and  politicians;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  in  the  brilliantly-lit  draw- 
ing-room the  conversation  was  not  al- 
together about  the  recent  proceedings 
in  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  when  from 
time  to  time  one  could  listen  to  Madame 
Albani  singing  the  “ Piano,  piano,”  from 
Der  Freischiitz , or  Mr.  Lionel  Moore  (the 
accompaniment  played  by  his  wife)  giving 
“On  Lido  Waters”  in  his  rich  barytone 
voice.  But  there  was  something  besides 
that.  At  the  further  end  of  the  long 
room  the  tall  French  windows  stood  open ; 
there  was  a little  stone  balcony;  there 
were  steps  leading  down  into  the  garden ; 
and  any  one  descending  these  found  him- 
self in  a kind  of  fairyland,  for  the  black 
trees  and  bushes  were  all  bestarred  with 
colored  Chinese  lamps,  while  the  electric 
light  shone  in  the  more  open  spaces. 
And  as  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange  was  about 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  cool  air  out- 
side would  be  preferable  to  the  hotter  at- 
mosphere in-doors,  and  as  it  chanced  to 
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be  Frank  Gordon  she  was  talking  to,  he 
promptly  acquiesced ; so  she  went  and  got 
a lace  scarf  to  throw  round  her  head — a 
delicate  piece  of  adornment  that  neither 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  her  costume 
of  cream-hued  brocade  nor  yet  altogether 
hid  her  extremely  pretty  Venetian  neck- 
lace of  filigree  gold  and  pale  coral.  Then 
those  two — though  they  were  not  quite 
the  first  to  make  the  experiment — passed 
out  from  the  yellow  radiance  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  went  down  the  steps,  and 
began  a perambulation  of  the  shrubberies, 
which  were  all  festooned  with  parti -color- 
ed lanterns,  while  the  Hungarian  Band, 
under  the  blue-white  glare  of  the  electric 
light,  was  playing,  with  exquisite  finish 
and  charm,  Thome’s  ‘"Simple  Aveu.” 

Now  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange  happened 
to  be  in  a particularly  merry  and  mis- 
chievous mood,  as  they  wandered  through 
these  alleys,  listening  or  not  listening  to 
the  music;  and  amongst  other  things  she 
was  describing  to  him  certain  aspects  of 
the  Grosvenor  Square  Ladies’  Athletic 
Club — for  example,  the  shyness  of  the 
novices  over  their  unaccustomed  attire, 
the  desperate  valor  of  the  elderly  matrons, 
and  the  like. 

“ But  are  you  a member?”  he  said,  in- 
terrupting her  suddenly. 

“Oh  yes;  I have  been  ever  since  the 
Club  was  started,”  she  answered  him. 

“Well,  that  would  be  an  interesting 
sight — that  would  be  something  to  see!” 
he  exclaimed,  with  innocent  fervor.  “ In 
all  London  nothing  more  interesting — ” 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  she  de- 
manded. “ The  very  idea  of  such  a thing! 
Of  course  no  gentleman  is  ever  admit- 
ted!” 

“But  if  it  came  to  that,” said  he,  bold- 
ly (for  she  had  been  bearing  rather  hardly 
on  him  with  her  quips  and  cranks) — “if 
it  came  to  that,  and  if  you  would  take 
me,  I could  go  dressed  up  as  your  wait- 
ing-woman.” 

“ What— you?”  she  retorted,  laughing. 
And  then  with  her  forefinger  she  made  a 
dainty  and  dexterous  little  movement  as 
if  she  were  painting  something  on  her 
upper  lip.  “I’m  afraid  you  forget  a 
trifling  detail  that  would  rather  interfere 
with  your  disguise.” 

“ Oh,  but  I’d  soon  have  that  removed,” 
he  declared,  “if  there  was  a chance  of 
my  being  allowed  to  penetrate  into  these 
mysterious  arcana.” 

“Not  to  be  done,  Sir  Francis— not  to 


be  done,”  she  replied,  decisively.  “You 
would  make  as  tall  and  as  ungainly  a 
waiting- woman  as  Prince  Charlie  did; 
and  the  Grosvenor  Athletic  Club  is  not 
like  the  Isle  of  Skye — you  would  be  found 
out  in  a moment.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
now — ” 

Here  she  paused;  for  the  Hungarian 
Band  had  begun  to  play  Mascagni's  well- 
known  Intermezzo,  and  she  listened  for  a 
second  or  two  to  the  familiar  strain.  Then 
she  resumed : 

“ I’ll  tell  you  now:  if  you  would  like  to 
see  a Ladies’  Club,  why  not  come  and  have 
some  tea  to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  Hy- 
patia? It  is  to-morrow  afternoon  that 
we  receive  visitors  ; and  you’ll  find  Lady 
Adela  there,  and  Sibyl  and  Rosamund 
Bourne  as  well — almost  certain — ” 

“ It’s  extremely  kind  of  you — I shall  be 
delighted!”  he  responded  at  once.  “But 
—but  the  Hypatia,  did  you  say?  What 
kind — ” 

“Oh,  well,  you  know,”  she  proceeded 
to  explain  (but  in  a half-absent  sort  of 
a way,  for  the  band  was  playing  most 
beautifully),  “it’s  supposed  to  be  a club 
for  authoresses  and  lady  journalists,  and 
soon — rather  advanced,  you  know — rath- 
er emancipated — they  thought  of  calling 
it  the  Forward  Club — the  equivalent  of 
the  German  Vor warts,  don’t  you  see? — 
and  then  they  considered  that  that  name 
might  be  misunderstood — Forward  might 
be  taken  to  mean  something  else — don’t 
you  think  so? — ” 

“Well,  the  Hypatia  is  a very  pretty 
name,”  he  replied,  discreetly. 

“Of  course  you  are  supposed  to  have 
done  something  to  qualify  for  admission,” 
she  continued ; “ but  really  it’s  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  in,  if  you  have  a friend  on  the 
Committee;  and  Miss  Penguin  has  been 
so  extremely  kind — ” 

“Miss—?” 

“ Miss  Penguin.  Oh,  surely  you  must 
know!  The  poetess  — she  writes  under 
the  name  of  Sappho—” 

“I’m  such  an  ignorant  brute,”  he 
pleaded. 

“And  she  was  so  kind  about  getting 
Lady  Adela  and  her  sisters  into  the  Club 
— and  poor  me  too,”  said  the  ruddy-haired 
damsel,  only  half  listening  to  the  music. 
“ You  see,  I wouldn’t  for  worlds  say  any- 
thing against  Adela  Cunyngham,  but  the 
truth  is,  she  is  just  mad  to  find  her  name  in 
the  papers;  and  there’s  a lot  of  writing 
people  at  the  Hypatia  ; and  naturally  she 
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thinks,  when  they  get  to  know  her,  they  swinging  over  of  the  boom  (so  to  speak) 

will  make  little  paragraphs  about  her.  Of  rather  frightened  him. 

course  it’s  quite  horrid  the  way  the  public  “ But — but — ” he  stammered,  “ how  can 

have  taken  so  little  notice  of  her  novels — there  be  any  harm  in  belonging  to  the 

awfully  clever  they  are — oh,  just  every-  Club  you  mentioned? — why,  you  yourself 

body  you  know  in  them  — you  can  go  are  a member,  you  said—” 

from  page  to  page  recognizing  this  one  She  burst  out  laughing. 

and  the  other — most  awfully  interesting.  “Oh,  I go  there  for  fun.  Sometimes 

And  Lady  Adela  does  like  to  see  her  it’s  awful  fun.  The  discussion  nights,  es- 

name  mentioned  in  the  papers ; I must  ad-  pecially— ” 

mit  that.  It’s  rather  a weakness  of  the  “ And  what  do  you  discuss?” 

family,  don’t  you  know — Adela  the  au-  “ Well,  we  generally  discuss  Man ; and 

thor,  and  Sibyl  the  musician,  and  Rosa-  I can  tell  you  we  give  him  what  for. 

mund  the  painter  ; but  what  I always  Then  there’s  education— and  stupid  things 

contend  is  that  if  you  want  to  get  your-  of  that  kind—” 

self  advertised,  if  you  really  want  to  keep  These  glades  and  alleys  were  becoming 
yourself  before  the  public,  you  should  rec-  almost  crowded,  so  many  people  were 
ommend  a soap.  It’s  so  simple!  Lady  lingering  about  in  the  cool  air  of  the 
Adela  goes  to  this  Hypatia  Club,  and  pays  summer  night;  and  as  he  did  not  know 
court  to  all  sorts  of  women  whom  she  at  what  moment  this  talkative  young 
doesn’t  know  in  the  least,  and  otherwise  person  might  consider  it  her  duty  to  go 
wouldn’t  want  to  know;  and  sometimes,  and  join  one  or  other  of  the  nebulous 
but  very  seldom,  they  give  her  a bit  of  a groups,  he  thought  it  better  to  clinch  the 
paragraph  — nothing  to  speak  of.  But  bargain  about  the  Hypatia  Club  by  ask- 
now,  if  she  were  to  recommend  a soap,  ing  the  number  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall 
her  name  would  be  in  every  newspaper  Mall,  and  the  hour  at  which  he  would 
in  England!  And  it’s  so  easy!  They  be  expected  to  make  his  appearance  on 
would  say:  ‘Lady  Adela  Cunyngham,  the  following  afternoon.  She  told  him. 
of  Aivron  Lodge.  Campden  Hill,  writes — “And  mind  you  put  on  your  best  bib 

Your  soap  is  the  most  fascinating  I and  tucker — metaphorically  speaking,” 
have  ever  tried,.'  Don’t  you  see?  Then  said  she,  saucily.  “For  they’ll  write 
she  would  get  her  name  in  big  type  into  paragraphs  about  you.” 
all  the  weekly  illustrated  papers;  and  “ About  me?”  he  said,  in  astonishment, 
people  would  say,  ‘ Well,  but  who  is  “ Why  about  me?" 

Lady  Adela  Cunyngham?’  — and  other  “ Because  it’s  their  business!  Literal- 
people  would  say:  ‘Oh,  don’t  you  know?  ly  their  business.  They  live  by  it.  Oh, 
She  writes  novels.  She  is  the  authoress  I know  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  ap- 
of  so-and-so.’  And  that  would  secure  her  pear — among  the  little  snippets  divided 
fame.  It  would  draw  attention  to  her  off  by  three  stars:  ‘Sir  Francis  Gordon 
work.  Then  she  wouldn’t  be  dependent  of  Grantly  does  not  at  all  look  the  tyran- 
on  that  horrid  creature  Mr.  Octavius  nical  landlord  he  is  reported  to  be — ’ By- 
Quirk  and  his  gang  of  self-puffers  to  give  the- way,  are  you  a tyrannical  landlord?” 
her  a little  contemptuous  cold  encourage-  “I’m  not  a landlord  at  all! — nothing 
ment  now  and  again  when  they’re  not  en-  to  speak  of,  at  least.  I keep  nearly  all 
gaged  in  bepraising  each  other.  I’m  for  the  farms  in  my  own  hands.” 
soap.  Don’t  you  think  it’s  reasonable?  “ Very  well,”  she  went  on,  with  much 
Isn’t  it  more  independent?  I wouldn’t  complacency.  “ ‘ Sir  Francis  Gordon  of 
ask  horrid,  ugly  men  to  my  house,  in  the  Grantly,  who  is  well  known  as  the  croft- 
hope  of  getting  a favorable  notice  of  my  er’s  friend — ’ ” 

new  book.  And  I wouldn’t  go  to  the  “ Bless  my  soul,  there’s  not  a crofter 
Hypatia  Club  either,  talking  to  inky-fin-  in  the  whole  district!”  he  exclaimed, 
gered  young  women,  and  secretly  look-  “What  does  that  matter?  One  must 
ing  forward  to  small  paragraphs.  Lady  live.  But  don’t  be  alarmed.  Sir  Francis. 
Adela  is  really  the  dearest  creature  They’re  not  so  bad  as  they’re  painted, 
in  the  world  ; but  she  does  strive  a And  it’s  generally  the  people  who  want 
little  too  much  for  notoriety.  I don’t  paragraphs  who  get  paragraphs.  I’ll  pro- 
think it’s  dignified;  I don’t,  really.  Do  tect  you  as  well  as  I can.”  And  with 
you?”  that  the  engaging  nymph  put  her  hand 

This  was  an  unexpected  gybe;  and  the  on  his  arm,  and  said  she  would  like  to 
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be  taken  back  to  the  drawing-room  now ; 
Lady  Adela  might  notice  their  length- 
ened absence;  besides,  she  wanted  to  see 
and  hear  something  of  the  great  folk  as- 
sembled there. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  that  Frank  Gordon  set  out  on 
foot  for  his  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street:  this 
invariable  walk  home  was  about  the  only 
exercise  that  the  busy  life  of  London  left 
him.  And  if  the  pert  and  charming 
young  lady  who  had  been  doing  her  best 
to  entertain  him  was  pleasing  herself 
with  the  idea  that  she  had  secured  an- 
other captive,  she  was — on  this  occasion, 
at  least — mistaken.  As  he  passed  along 
by  the  sombre  spaces  of  the  Parks,  he  was 
thinking  of  some  one  very  different:  he 
was  thinking,  and  quite  involuntarily 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  thinking,  of 
a Greek  girl — so  sweet,  so  serene,  so  self- 
possessed,  so  bland  in  the  smiling  of  her 
dark  eyes.  And  perhaps,  in  a vague 
kind  of  way,  he  may  have  been  specu- 
lating as  to  the  direction  in  which  those 
two,  uncle  and  niece,  might  now  be  dis- 
tantly wandering  — whether  they  were 
searching  the  lone  hills  around  Glen- 
avon,  whether  they  were  following  the 
windings  of  the  silver  Spey,  whether  they 
were  on  remote  44  Loch  Loyal’s  side,  or 
up  by  Mudal  Water.”  He  did  not  know 
that  the  old  botanist  had  gone  on  a far 
wider  quest;  and  as  little  did  he  dream 
that  Briseis  Valieri,  become  a mere  slave 
and  drudge,  was  here  in  this  very  town 
of  London. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HYPATIA— AND  THEREAFTER. 

Now  Sir  Francis  Gordon  of  Grantly 
had  about  as  much  courage  as  most  peo- 
ple (the  Gordons  have  never  been  con- 
spicuous for  cowardice) ; but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  when  he  entered  the  door 
of  the  Hypatia  Club,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall,  and  beheld  a dim  vista  of  femi- 
nine forms,  an  indefinable  apprehension 
occupied  his  mind.  However,  here  was 
the  hall-porter,  and  him  he  was  glad  to 
recognize  as  a man  and  a brother;  and 
he  inwardly  blessed  the  little  page-boy 
who  took  from  him  his  hat  and  gloves 
and  cane.  Then,  just  as  he  was  hesita- 
ting at  the  very  last  moment  as  to  whether 
he  should  not  turn  and  fly,  he  became 
aware  of  the  figure  of  a young  person  on 
the  staircase— a figure  gracefully  clad  in 
biscuit-colored  Indian  silk,  and  surmount- 
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ed.  by  a portentous  Gainsborough  hat; 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  was  conscious 
that  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange  was  laugh- 
ing at  him.  The  ruddy- haired  damsel 
descended  a step  or  two. 

44  Aren’t  you  awfully  frightened?”  she 
said. 

44 1 am,”  he  said. 

44  Well, come  up  into  the  drawing-room. 
They  really  don’t  bite.” 

She  led  the  way  into  a spacious  suite 
of  apartments  ; and  presently  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a large  assemblage 
of  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  who  did  not 
in  any  wise  differ,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
from  the  ordinary  folk  that  one  would 
expect  to  meet  at  an  afternoon  reception. 
Moreover,  they  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  him ; apparently  they  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  a 
well-known  actor,  whose  benevolent  airs 
of  patronage  might  have  made  a cat  grin 
its  ears  off.  So  gradually,  while  the  vi- 
vacious Miss  Georgie  kept  talking  to  him, 
he  began  to  recover  his  nerve. 

44  When  does  the  shocking  begin?”  he 
said. 

44  What  shocking?”  she  demanded. 

44  Well,  I wanted  to  be  shocked,”  he 
went  on.  “And  there  isn’t  anything. 
They’re  mostly  pretty  women,  with  very 
pretty  dresses.  Don’t  they  ever  — do 
something  — to  — to  make  a stranger 
jump?” 

“Of  course  not!”  said  she.  “Why, 
what  did  you  expect?  They’re  just  like 
other  people—” 

44  You  hinted  that  they  were  rather  ad- 
vanced— emancipated — ” 

“ Oh,  well,”  she  confessed,  “ you  might 
once  in  a blue  moon  come  upon  an  elder- 
ly lady  wearing  divided  skirts — ” 

“And  is  that  all?  Is  that  all?  Di- 
vided skirts?  That’s  nothing.  I wear 
them  myself.” 

“Come  away  now,  Sir  Francis,  and 
talk  to  Lady  Adela,  and  Sibyl  and  Rosa- 
mund Bourne  — I can  see  them  in  the 
next  room — and  we  will  all  go  down  and 
have  tea  together.  And  if  you  would 
only  take  that  detestable  creature,  Oc- 
tavius Quirk,  and  fling  him  out  of  the 
window,  I would  give  you  an  additional 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.” 

Young  Gordon  did  not  wish  to  throw 
anybody  out  of  the  window;  but  he  went 
with  her  to  seek  Lady  Adela  Cunyng- 
ham  and  the  Ladies  Sibyl  and  Rosamund 
Bourne;  and  the  three  tall  and  handsome 
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sisters  he  found  paying  assiduous  and 
humble  court  to  about  as  ill-favored  a 
person  as  he  had  ever  encountered  — a 
podgy  person,  of  unwholesome  complex- 
ion, with  eyes  the  color  of  boiled  goose- 
berries—who  was  explaining,  with  a sort 
of  feebly  boisterous  glee,  how  he  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  control  of  the  liter- 
ary department  of  an  important  morning 
paper. 

“ The  fact  is,  Lady  Adela,”  he  was  say- 
ing, when  the  playful  Miss  Georgie  and 
her  companion  drew  near,  “the  Editor 
doesn’t  care  a hang  about  literature;  all 
his  interests  are  in  politics  and  the  Church 
— the  House  of  Commons  debates  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Intelligence — ecclesiastical 
intelligence! — why  don’t  they  read  Gib- 
bon?— and  then,  as  the  Manager  is  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  Special  Corre- 
spondents and  his  foreign  news,  the  two 
of  them  between  them  have  agreed  to 
hand  over  all  the  books  to  me.  And  I 
can  tell  you  I mean  to  make  some  of  those 
fellows  sit  up!  There’s  a great  deal  too 
much  of  mutual  puffery  going  on — ” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Georgie’s  mis- 
chievous eyes  became  demure  and  inscru- 
table; she  dared  not  laugh;  she  would 
not  offend  one  from  whom  Lady  Adela 
Cunyngham  was  always  expecting  a little 
judicious  help. 

“—especially  among  the  bardlets — the 
small  poets — who  keep  bandying  verses 
the  one  to  the  other.  And  some  of  them 
in  Government  offices,  too!  — pocketing 
the  public  money — and  scrawling  their 
wretched  sentimental  trash  on  her  Maj- 
esty’s stationery,  with  her  Majesty’s  pens 
and  ink.  I tell  you  I mean  to  make  them 
hop! — like  a hen  on  a hot  girdle — ” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Quirk,”  said  Lady  Adela, 
“I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  do  anything  un- 
kind !” 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  doubtfully  shak- 
ing his  head — his  extremely  unprepossess- 
ing head — “ that  is  as  it  may  be.  I intend 
to  keep  my  section  of  the  paper  lively. 
The  public  doesn’t  read  books;  but  it  does 
delight  in  slashing  reviews;  and  it  shall 
have  them.  And  I am  going  to  start  a 
literary  causerie  as  well : some  of  those 
pretentious  dolts  who  pose  as  wits  and 
philosophers  — philosophers  catching  at 
the  coat  tails  of  Comte  — a lot  of  those 
fellows  want  taking  down  a peg — several 
pegs—” 

“But  just  think,  Mr.  Quirk,”  Lady 
Adela  pleaded,  “about  the  reviews:  you 


might  be  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
some  poor  struggling  aspirant — ” 

“Then  let  them  stop  struggling  and 
aspiring,”  he  said,  with  his  boisterous  hi- 
larity. “We  have  quite  enough  authors 
already,  of  recognized  position.  You 
yourself,  Lady  Adela,  have  acquired  your 
status:  you  are  no  longer  an  amateur.” 

Of  course  that  clinched  the  matter: 
Lady  Adela,  looking  as  proud  and  pleased 
as  if  she  had  been  presented  with  the 
Crown  of  England, had  no  further  thought 
for  the  poor  struggling  aspirant.  And 
meanwhile  young  Gordon,  who  had  fyeen 
eying  with  a vague  curiosity  this  mouton- 
etirage  sort  of  creature,  and  who  was  not 
much  interested  in  his  shop-talk,  had  been 
inwardly  saying  to  himself*  “My  fat 
friend,  it  would  do  you  a world  of  good 
if  you  were  made  to  crawl  six  miles  up 
the  Corrieara  burn  with  a rifle  in  your 
hand.  And  perhaps  two  or  three  days 
starvation  wouldn’t  do  you  much  harm 
either.” 

Then  they  all  went  down  to  the  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor;  and  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  a small  table  for  them- 
selves; and  they  had  tea,  amid  the  mov- 
ing and  murmuring  crowd;  while  Frank 
Gordon,  glancing  round  him  from  time 
to  time,  so  far  from  finding  anything  to 
shock  him  (he  rather  wanted  to  be  shocked, 
the  scoundrel),  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anywhere  a more  pleasant-looking, 
intelligent-looking,  and  well-dressed  set 
of  folk.  And  then  Miss  Lestrange  said 
to  the  lady  who  was  presiding  at  this  lit- 
tle festivity: 

“ Addie,  listen.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a dreadful  breach  of  confidence  if  I 
showed  you  some  lines  that  Miss  Penguin 
dashed  off  yesterday  morning,  when  she 
was  in  here?  You  know,  I rather  think 
she  likes  these  pieces  handed  about — es- 
pecially when  they’re  just  a trifle  strong 
— I mean,  when  an  editor  would  probably 
fight  shy  of  them—” 

“Come  away  with  it,  Georgie,”  said 
Lady  Adela,  laughing.  “Never  mind 
about  Miss  Penguin.” 

“ Oh,  but  really  I think  the  little  piece 
is  very  fine,”  replied  Miss  Georgie,  with 
much  seriousness,  as  she  dived  into  the 
recesses  of  her  purse.  “ The  fact  is,  what 
she  aims  at  is  passion — passion — passion. 
She  declares  there  is  no  passion  in  our 
modern  literature — ” 

“ Let’s  see  what  she  has  to  say  for  her- 
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At  this  point  Miss  Georgie  found  the 
fragment  of  paper  she  was  seeking;  and 
it  was  handed  round;  and  when  it  ar- 
rived at  young  Gordon  this  was  what  he 
read : 

We  stagger  through  blunders  and  errors — 

Be  it  HI — be  it  well: 

Till  we  come  to  the  lightnings  and  tenors — 
And  we  quail  not  at  Hell  f 

“Yes,  it’s  rather  choice,”  he  observed, 
with  a critical  air. 

“Oh,  there’s  no. impressing  you,”  said 
Georgie  Lestrange,  impatiently,  and  she 
snatched  back  the  paper.  And  then  she 
smiled.  “ Well,  Sir  Francis,  if  Miss  Pen- 
guin turns  up  this  afternoon,  I will  in- 
troduce you  to  her.  And  you  mustn’t 
mind  much  what  she  says.  The  truth  is, 
since  some  brute  of  a man  threw  her  pet 
pug  overboard — it  was  somewhere  in  the 
Black  Sea,  I believe — she  has  been  just  a 
~wee,  tiny  bit  cross  with  things  in  general. 
But  she  means  well;  and  she’s  a dear, 
unreasonable,  quixotic  kind  of  creature; 
and  be  sure  you  remember  that  she  writes 
under  the  name  of  Sappho.” 

Georgie  was  as  good  as  her  word ; for 
hardly  had  they  risen  from  the  table,  af- 
ter their  brief  refreshment,  when  she  ex- 
claimed, 

“ Why,  here  is  Miss  Penguin  just  come 
in!” 

And  the  next  moment  young  Frank 
Gordon  found  himself  being  presented  to 
no  less  a celebrity  than  the  poetess  of  fire 
and  fury,  of  spasms  and  gasps.  She  was 
a somewhat  elderly  and  rather  dowdily- 
dressed  woman,  who  had  a baleful  eye; 
and  the  meaning  of  that  aggressive  eye 
he  was  soon  to  discover;  because  it  how 
happened  that  certain  friends  of  Miss 
Lestrange  came  up  to  claim  her,  so  that 
he  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Sappho. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  into  the  court- 
yard?” she  said,  abruptly.  “It  is  pestif- 
erous here.” 

This  was  a command  rather  than  an 
invitation;  and  meekly  he  followed  her 
through  the  open  French  windows.  The 
stone  court-yard  was  a bare-looking  place ; 
but  there  were  a few  scarlet  geraniums 
in  pots,  and  there  was  some  ivy  on  the 
wall. 

“Have  you  read  my  ‘Mirrorings’?” 
she  demanded  forthwith. 

“Well — eh — not  yet,”  he  said,  in  ut- 
most trepidation.  “I  have  not  been  so 
lucky.  But — but  I have  heard  that  the 
poems  are  beautiful— full  of  fervor — ” 


“They  are  not  poems,”  she  observed, 
calmly  (and  he  wished  the  paving-stones 
would  open  and  swallow  him  up).  “The 
book  is  a novel.  And  it  is  a novel  of 
fashionable  society  as  it  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent day;  and  I wished  to  ask  you  if  the 
picture  is  not  a true  one.” 

“Oh,  but  I am  not  a fashionable  per- 
son at  all!”  he  exclaimed,  with  momen- 
tary relief.  “Far  from  that.  I know 
hardly  anything  of  London  life.  My  in- 
terests are  all  in  the  country — ” 

“But  you  must  be  well  awai'e  of  what 
is  going  on,”  she  said,  with  a severity  that 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds  his  trembling  subterfuges. 
“You  go  enough  into  society  to  know 
what  exists  there.  And  it  is  time  that 
some  one  should  speak  the  truth.  It  is 
time  an  exposure  should  be  made.” 

And  from  this  starting-point  she  pro- 
ceeded with  such  a denunciation  of  the 
vices  of  fashionable  society  as  nearly  took 
his  breath  away;  and  not  only  that,  but 
she  appeared  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
this  appalling  condition  of  affairs.  At 
first  he  only  mildly  protested. 

“Miss  Penguin,”  he  said,  “how  can 
you  believe  such  things?  And  how  can 
you  know?  I must  put  it  plainly — how 
can  any  unmarried  woman  know?” 

“ The  married  women  of  my  acquaint- 
ance are  my  authority !”  she  retorted. 

And  with  that  she  made  a statement 
still  more  sweeping  and  preposterous  than 
any  of  her  previous  allegations.  It  shall 
not  be  repeated  here,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  morbid  imaginings  of  a neg- 
lected and  elderly  and  ill-conditioned 
spinster  would  be  interesting  only  to  doc- 
tors—as  the  symptpms  of  a familiar  dis- 
ease. Young  Gordon  could  but  say: 

“Oh,  that  is  absurd.  Pardon  me,  but 
it  is  quite  absurd.  I have  as  wide  a cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances  as  most 
people;  and  I am  certain  no  such  state  of 
things  exists — there  may  be  isolated  cases 
here  and  there,  of  course.  Why,  even  if 
the  men  were  so  base,  do  you  imagine 
their  wives  would  allow  such  a system  to 
continue?— they  could  not  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance !” 

“Oh,  I dare  say  their  wives  are  just 
as  bad  as  they  are!”  she  answered  him, 
tauntingly. 

Now  at  this  there  arose  in  Frank  Gor- 
don’s heart  something  that  was  not  to  be 
repressed;  he  tried  to  choke  it  down,  but 
he  could  not;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
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the  women  whom  he  knew  and  honored 
—all  the  mothers  and  wives  whom  he 
knew  and  honored — were  being  slandered 
by  this  frowzy  fool,  this  Sappho  of  the 
Seven  Dials. 

44  If  these  are  the  stories,”  said  he — and 
he  averted  his  eyes,  for  he  knew  that  they 
were  hot  with  indignation — 44  that  the 
married  women  of  your  acquaintance  tell 
to  you,  an  unmarried  woman,  I can  only 
wonder  amongst  what  set  of  people  you 
live.” 

Then  he  checked  himself  hard.  Her 
language  had  been  brutal ; but  he  had  no 
right  to  reply  with  brutality.  And  at  this 
moment  a heaven-born  inspiration  sprang 
into  his  brain. 

44  Oh,  Miss  Penguin,”  said  he,  with  af- 
fected cheerfulness,  44do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Octavius  Quirk  is  here? — and  he  has 
just  been  given  the  control  of  the  re- 
views of  a daily  paper;  and  I suppose  he 
must  be  forming  a staff  of  contributors. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  talk  to  him  about 
it?  Shall  I go  and  fetch  him  to  you?” 

44  Oh,  will  you — will  you?”  she  said,  ea- 
gerly; and  without  another  unnecessary 
word  he  left. 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  first 
of  the  lower  rooms,  he  came  upon  Miss 
Georgie  Lestrange,who  turned  aside  from 
her  small  coterie  to  find  out  how  he  had 
been  getting  on. 

“Why  did  you  introduce  me  to  that 
woman  ?”  he  said,  rather  angrily.  44  She’s 
a brute !” 

But  at  this  juncture  Lady  Adela  Cun- 
yngham  came  up. 

‘‘Sir  Francis,”  said  the  tall,  and  smil- 
ing, and  comely  young  matron,  44  would 
you  like  to  join  in  a littje  bit  of  a frolic?” 

His  mood  changed  in  a moment — he 
had  a quite  boyish  love  of  diversion. 

“Certainly— certainly !” 

44  Well,”  said  she,  44  this  is  what  I pro- 
pose. Sir  Hugh  has  gone  down  into 
Devonshire;  and  I have  just  discovered 
that  Georgie,  and  my  sisters  Sibyl  and 
Rose,  have  no  engagement  whatever  for 
to-night ; and  my  idea  is  to  have  an  even- 
ing in  Scotland.” 

“What?”  he  said — fearing  she  had  gone 
mad. 

“ We  will  have  all  the  shutters  shut,” 
she  went  on;  “and  all  the  lamps  and 
gases  lit;  and  I’ve  telegraphed  home  to 
see  if  they  can  let  us  have  dinner  at 
seven — with  cockaleekie,  if  possible;  and 
we  are  all  to  be  in  tartan  things,  or  at 
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least  homespun;  and  we  are  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  Strathaivron — at  the  lodge, 
you  know — with  the  guns,  and  the  keep- 
ers, and  the  ponies,  and  the  panniers,  just 
come  down  from  the  hill — ” 

44  Delightful — delightful !”  he  cried,  with 
enthusiasm.  44  What  a grand  idea!  And 
so  awfully  good  of  you  to  give  me  a 
chance  of  joining  in ! But,  Lady  Adela, 
if  you  don’t  mind,  I would  rather  have 
twenty  minutes  at  my  rooms,  to  change 
these  hateful  garments  for  something 
more  sensible — ” 

44  Why,  we’re  all  going  home  now  for 
the  very  same  purpose ! You  come  along  as 
soon  as  you  can,  Sir  Francis.  It’s  getting 
late,  you  know.  And  we  must  not  have 
the  cockaleekie  cold.” 

Sad  it  is  to  say  that  he  forgot  all  about 
the  perfervid  Sappho  whom  he  had  left 
pacing  the  solitary  court-yard  ; and  he 
never  bestowed  a thought  on  Mr. Octavius 
Quirk;  he  went  out,  and  jumped  into  a 
hansom, and  drove  to  his  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  there  he  quickly  exchanged 
his  town  costume  for  Norfolk  jacket  and 
knickerbockers.  Then  he  got  into  an- 
other hansom,  and  was  rapidly  conveyed 
out  to  Aivron  Lodge,  Campden  Hill. 

And  here  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
shutters  closed,  was  all  lit  up;  and  Lady 
Adela,  and  her  sisters  the  Ladies  Sibyl 
and  Rosamund  Bourne,  and  Georgie  Les- 
trange,  were  disporting  themselves  in 
such  scarfs  or  bodices  of  tartan  as  they 
had  been  able  to  find — Miss  Lestrange, 
indeed,  had  a dark  blue  Tam  o’  Shanter 
curbing  her  rebellious  ruddy  tresses;  and 
each  of  them  had  at  her  neck  a brooch  of 
cairngorms  or  a ptarmigan’s  foot  set  in 
silver.  Young  Gordon  of  Grantly  threw 
himself  on  to  a chair. 

44  Lady  Adela,”  said  he,  in  an  exhaust- 
ed kind  of  fashion,  44  will  you  forgive  me 
if  I don’t  dress  for  dinner  to-night?  I’m 
completely  done.  We’ve  had  an  awful 
stalk.  Three  hours  up  the  Corrieara  bum 
before  we  could  get  to  leeward  of  the 
beasts;  and  then  the  stag  I hit  disap- 
peared; we  hunted  and  hunted;  and  do 
you  know  where  we  found  him — about 
an  hour  and  a half  ago? — why,  he  had 
been  able  to  run  as  far  as  the  Black 
Rocks,  and  then  he  had  tumbled  dead,  and 
rolled  right  down  into  Glen  Shuna.  We 
found  him  in  a peat-hag — his  feet  sticking 
up — ” 

44  You  are  a lovely  liar,”  said  Miss 
Georgie  Lestrange,  half  audibly ; and  then 
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she  went  over  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down, 
and  sonorously  struck  two  handfuls  of 
keys.  What  was  this? 

“ Cam  ye  by  Athol,  lad  with  the  philabeg, 

Down  by  the  Tummel,  or  banks  of  the  Garry  ? 
Saw  ye  the  lads  wi’  their  bonnets  and  white 
cockades, 

Leaving  their  mountains  to  follow  Prince 
Charlie  ? 

Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  wha  wadna  follow 
thee? 

Lang  hast  thou  lo’ed  and  trusted  us  fairly: 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee? 

King  o’  the  Highland  hearts,  bonnie  Prince 
Charlie !” 

She  sang  with  extraordinary  spirit,  what- 
ever a trained  musician  might  have 
thought  of  the  quality  of  her  voice;  and 
this  first  verse  was  greeted  with  cheers  of 
approval  and  encouragement.  And  then 
she  went  on : • 

M I’ll  to  Lochiel,  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them ; 
Down  by  Lord  Murray  and  Roy  of  Kildarlie; 
Brave  Mackintosh  he  shall  fly  to  the  field  with 
them ; 

These  are  the  lads  I can  trust  wi*  my  Charlie !” 

But  so  infectious  was  the  martial  call 
that  they  all  broke  out  into  the  chorus: 

“ Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  wha  wadna  follow 
thee? 

Lang  hast  thou  lo’ed  and  trusted  us  fairly: 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee  ? 

King  o’  the  Highland  hearts,  bonnie  Prince 
Charlie !” 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  door 
was  opened. 

“Dinner  is  served,  your  ladyship,” 
said  the  grave  and  unseeing  butler. 

So  they  all  stopped,  and  burst  out 
laughing;  and  Lady  Adela  drove  the 
youuger  folk  into  the  dining-room,  her- 
self following  last  with  Frank  Gordon. 

The  soup  was  cockaleekie;  and  if  there 
is  any  form  of  food  more  nutritious,  and 
appetizing,  and  wholesome,  then  one  per- 
son who  has  wandered  about  the  face  of 
the  earth  a little  bit  is  ignorant  of  it. 
But  it  was  not  of  the  viands  they  were 
thinking. 

“Georgie,”  said  Lady  Adela  (in  grave 
continuation  of  the  make-believe),  “do 
you  know  what  Honnor  has  done  to- 
day?” 

“ I know  what  she  did  in  the  morning,” 
said  Miss  Georgie  (who  also  was  a tolera- 
ble liar),  “for  I went  up  to  the  Geinig 
to  share  her  lunch  with  her — not  much 
of  a lunch  either — biscuits,  an  apple,  and 
a bottle  of  milk — and  she  had  got  a fifteen- 
pounder  out  of  the  Horseshoe  Pool.  But 


it’s  no  use  speaking  to  her — she’s  just  daft 
with  pride  about  her  new  waders—”  Here 
the  fair  damsel  suddenly  turned  to  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  “ I wish  to  explain, 
Sir  Francis,  that  although  Honnor  Cun- 
yngham — I mean  Lady  Rockminster — 
goes  fi  sh  i n g i n w ad  ers,  she  preser  ves  per  f ec  t 
decorum ; for  she  wears  a skirt  over  them 
— a simple  skirt,  that  doesn’t  drag,  don’t 
you  know.  And  when  she  has  them  on, 
she’s  as  fond  of  the  water  as  a Newfound- 
land dog;  yesterday  she  wouldn’t  let  old 
Robert  pull  the  ferry-boat  across — she 
got  hold  of  it  by  the  bow,  and  dragged  it 
over  to  the  other  side — ” 

“Well,  really,”  said  Lady  Adela,  in  a 
most  serious  manner,  “we  must  have 
something  done  at  the  Bad  Step.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a more  breakneck  place 
than  ever,  for  the  shingle  is  gradually 
falling  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice;  and 
how  Honnor  can  clamber  down,  with  a 
long  salmon-rod  over  her  shoulder,  I 
don’t  understand.  She  won’t  let  old 
Robert  carry  anything  now — except  the 
lunch-bag  and  the  gaff — ” 

And  so  they  chattered  on  — these 
happy  children  — up  here  on  the  still 
heights,  with  all  the  great  murmuring 
world  of  London  quite  forgotten.  Then, 
when  the  simple  banquet  was  over,  young 
Gordon  rose. 

“ I’m  going  to  propose  a toast,”  said 
he,  “and  in  Highland  fashion.  I want 
you  all  to  drink  with  me  to  the  health  of 
the  Lady  of  the  House!” 

He  got  up  on  to  his  chair,  and  placed 
one  foot  on  the  table;  the  three  girls, 
giggling  over  the  difficulty  of  the  per- 
formance, followed  his  example,  holding 
their  glasses  very  shakily;  Lady  Adela, 
blushing  a little,  remained  seated.  And 
then  he  called  to  them:  “ Suasa!  suasa! 
Nish ! nish!  To  the  Baintigheama  /”* 
He  tossed  off  the  claret ; he  threw  the  glass 
over  his  shoulder,  shattering  it  on  the 
floor;  and  the  three  merry  maidens  did 
the  like,  though  they  seemed  rather  glad 
to  get  down  from  their  unstable  position. 
And  then  Lady  Adela  stood  up,  shyly, 
and  made  a pretty  little  bow. 

“ It’s  awfully  good  of  you,”  said  she. 
“I’m  sorry  I can’t  make  a speech.  I’m 
awfully  sorry.  But  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I will  propose  another  and  a more 
important  toast  that  I think  will  appeal 
to  you — if  you  recall  bygone  days  it  will 

* “ Up  with  it ! up  with  it ! — Now ! now ! — To  the 
Lady  of  the  House !” 
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• appeal  to  you — maybe — maybe  it  will 
even  raise  a lump  in  your  throat — as  it’s 
like  to  do  in  mine — well,  I can’t  say  more 
— but — but — Here  is  to  Bonnie  Scotland !” 

At  this  there  was  a perfect  whirlwind 
of  cries. 

“ The  land  of  the  hills  and  glens !” 

“ The  land  of  the  heather!” 

“ Strathaivron — and  all  the  friends 
who  have  been  with  us  there!” 

Then  again  Lady  Adela  interposed. 

“Sib,”  she  said  to  her  sister,  “you 
know,  Scotland  isn’t  all  skylarking. 
Come  away  now,  and  play  something  for 
us — ‘ Caller  Herrin,’  perhaps.” 

So  they  all  of  them  trooped  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  Lady  Sibyl  got  her 
violin  out  of  its  case,  while  Lady  Rosa- 
mund sat  down  to  the  piano.  There 
was  a little  tuning;  then  the  air  began; 
and  the  two  sisters  played  very  well,  for 
amateurs;  as  clearly  as  might  be  the  vi- 
brating strings  of  the  violin  spoke  their 
pathetic  message: 

44  Buy  niy  caller  herrin, 

They’re  bontiie  fish  and  halesome  farin’. 

Buy  my  caller  herrin. 

New  drawn  frae  the  Forth. 

Wha’ll  buy  my  caller  herrin  ? 

They’re  no  brought  here  without  brave  daritf. 

Buy  my  caller  herrin, 

Ye  little  ken  their  worth. 

Wha’ll  buy  my  caller  herrin  ? — 

0 you  may  ca*  them  vulgar  farin’ 

Wives  and  mithers,  maist  despairin’, 

Ca’  them  lives  o’  men.” 

But  no  sooner  had  Lady  Rosamund 
risen  from  the  piano  than  Georgie  Les- 
trange  took  her  place. 

“ Oh,  that  kind  of  thing  will  never  do !” 
she  exclaimed  (though  her  own  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears),  and  thereupon  she 
dashed  into  the  lively  strains  of 

44  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waukin  yet, 

And  are  your  drums  a- beating  yet? 

If  ye  were  waukin,  I wad  wait, 

To  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in  the  morning!” 

She  suddenly  stopped.  She  pretended 
to  hear  something.  She  ran  to  one  of 
the  windows. 

“Listen,  you  people,  listen  !”  she  cried. 
“ It’s  Roderick  — and  Colin  — they’ve 
brought  home  the  stag!”  Then  she  called 
out  into  the  dark:  “How  many  points, 
Roderick  ? Twelve  points  ? A Royal  ? 
Well  done!  And  why  are  you  so  late? 
Couldn’t  catch  the  pony?  Wasn’t  it  hob- 
bled? But  it  had  to  be  chased  all  the 
same?  And  you  couldn’t  stop  it  till  it 
got  down  to  the  Glaisyer  burn?  And  in 
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the  dark  the  strapping  of  the  stag  on  to 
the  saddle  wasn’t  easy?  Well,  I should 
think  not!  Now  you  go  round  to  Jef- 
fries and  tell  him  that  you  and  Colin  are 
to  have  an  extra  glass  of  whiskey  to-night ; 
and  I’ve  no  doubt,  seeing  it’s  a Royal,  that 
Sir  Francis  will  give  each  of  you  a couple 
of  sovereigns  in  the  morning.  And  in 
the  mean  time,”  continued  this  giddy- 
pated  lass,  turning  to  her  audience,  “la- 
dies and  gentleman,  since  there  are  just 
enough  of  you  for  a reel,  we  must  cele- 
brate the  coming  home  of  the  stag.” 

She  went  quickly  back  to  the  piano, 
and  again  struck  her  hands  on  the  keys. 
What  the  frantic  reel  or  strathspey  was 
they  did  not  stay  to  consider;  the  well- 
known  air  had  all  of  them  at  once  to 
their  feet,  facing  their  partners;  and  be- 
fore they  knew  what  they  were  about 
these  laughing  folk  were  going  through 
elaborately  intricate  evolutions,  with 
many  a wild  “hooch!”  thrown  in  to 
stimulate  Georgie’s  intoxicating  music. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  drawing- 
room door  was  opened,  and  once  more 
the  calm-visaged  butler  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

“Lord  Rockminster,”  he  said,  in  an 
absent  kind  of  fashion. 

There  advanced  into  the  room  a por- 
tentously tall  man — a man  in  his  way 
just  as  handsome  as  his  three  beautiful 
sisters;  and  when  he  had  recovered  from 
his  momentary  bewilderment,  and  when 
the  confusion  had  been  quelled,  he  said : 

“Very  sorry  to  interrupt;  but  I’ve 
some  news— I hope  for  every  one  of  you. 
I’ve  been  writing  and  writing  for  the  last 
fortnight;  but  the  final  telegram  only 
came  this  evening.  I’ve  taken  Glen 
Skean  Castle  for  the  autumn.  Now,  look 
here,  Addie,  to  begin  with  you:  Cunyng- 
ham  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
Strathaivron  moor  must  be  let  alone  for 
the  next  two  years— it  will  take  all  that 
time  to  recover.  So  I consider  that  he 
and  you  are  booked.  I won’t  take  any 
refusal.  And  you,  Miss  Lestrange — may 
we  count  on  you?” 

“The  prospect  is  just  heavenly!”  said 
Georgie,  with  her  eyes  gleaming  delight. 

“You,  Sib?” 

“Of  course !M 

“You,  Rose?” 

“ Me,  too,  please!”  said  the  youngest  of 
the  sisters. 

“As  for  Gordon,”  continued  this  tall 
person,  who  was  generally  known  as 
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“Rock,”  “we  simply  can’t  do  without 
him  on  the  Twelfth;  and  besides,  there 
are  two  beats  on  the  Skean — with  a sprink- 
ling of  forty-pounders,  I am  told;  and  he 
can  exchange  with  Honuor  just  as  they 
may  choose.  And  then  I’m  going  to  ask 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  if  they  haven’t 
gone  back  to  Monteveltro.  What  do  you 
say  as  regards  yourself,  Gordon?” 

“I’m  on — awfully  good  of  you,”  was 
the  instant  response. 

“ So  that’s  all  settled,”  said  Lord  Rock- 
minster,  placidly.  “And  now,  drop  your 
tomfoolery,  and  let’s  go  into  the  dining- 
room, and  have  some  cigarettes,  and  soda- 
water,  and  things.” 

What  time  that  party  broke  up  (for 
they  were  not  yet  done  with  Bonnie  Scot- 
land) it  is  needless  to  inquire;  but  at  last, 
at  the  door,  the  ladies  came  along  to  bid 
Rockminster  and  Frank  Gordon  farewell; 
and  the  younger  of  the  two  men  said: 

“ Lady  Adela,  I really  don’t  know  how 
to  thank  you.  It  has  been  the  grandest 
night  I ever  spent  in  London.” 

“And  about  the  maddest,  I should 
think,”  said  she,  laughing,  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand. 


CHATTER  VII. 


A GREEK  SLAVE. 


“Now,  Briseis,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Elliott  to  her  niece,  as  these  two 
were  seated  in  the  somewhat  dusky  din- 
ing-room of  a large  house  in  Devonshire 
Place,  Regent’s  Park,  “you  must  not 
think  me  unfeeling  if  I try  to  explain  a 
few  matters  to  you,  though  no  doubt  you 
are  tired  after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a 
journey.  You  see,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I fear  you  did  not  pay  much  heed 
to  what  Mr.  Murray  the  lawyer  told  you; 
you  were  so  completely  overcome  by  what 
had  happened — naturally ;.  you  did  not 
seem  to  understand  that  your  little  for- 
tune was  as  good  as  gone;  and  not  only 
that,  but  your  uncle  appears  to  have  been 
eating  into  his  own  small  capital  to  give 
you  the  six-per-cent,  interest  regularly, 
and  keep  you  in  ignorance.  Well,  he 
has  made  you  what  reparation  he  could; 
he  has  left  you  every  penny  he  possessed; 
though  I did  think  he  was  going  to  do 
something  for  Olga  and  Brenda — if  it  was 
impossible  about  Edward — ” 

“Aunt  Clara,”  cried  the  girl,  “my 
cousins  shall  have  the  money ! — they 
must  take  the  money.  I can  earn  my 
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own  living.  I can  go  back  to  Athens — 
and  teach  English — ” 

“Leave  me  a little  self-respect,”  said 
the  pale-faced,  anxious-eyed  widow,  with 
some  semblance  of  pride.  “You  were 
confided  to  my  care;  and  I have  always 
endeavored  to  do  my  duty.  And  some- 
times the  struggle  has  been  a hard  one— 
yes,  sometimes  very  hard  — harder  than 
you  might  imagine.  But  now,  Briseis,  I 
wish  to  explain  further:  the  interest  on 
this  money  that  your  uncle  has  left  you 
will  not  do  much  more  than  keep  you  in 
clothes,  with  a trifle  for  your  pocket — and 
so  far  you  are  independent;  while  here 
is  a home  for  you,  and  a hearty  welcome ; 
only,  I — I was  going  to  make  an  appeal 
to  you — whether  you  would  mind  lend- 
ing a hand  about  the  house — ” 

“I  will  do  anything — anything,  Aunt 
Clara — and  be  delighted!”  cried  Briseis, 
most  cheerfully.  “I  have  been  so  idle 
and  useless  — nothing  but  amusement. 
Tell  me  what  I can  do!” 

“ Of  course  I would  not  ask  you  to  do 
anything  menials  but  it  is  different  when 
family  affection  is  the  motive — ” 

“ Tell  me  what  I can  do  1” 

“Well,  for  example,”  continued  Aunt 
Clara,  rather  apprehensively,  “there  are 
your  cousins  Olga  and  Brenda:  they  are 
the  dearest  and  sweetest  girls;  but  their 
temperaments  are  extremely  sensitive; 
and  they  have  to  be  studied,  in  the  small- 
est particulars,  or  some  serious  illness 
might  ensue.  Each  of  them  has  to  have 
a cup  of  tea  taken  to  her  room  every 
morning  at  seven—” 

“I  will  take  up  the  tea  to  them!”  ex- 
claimed Briseis — as  if  it  were  a privilege. 

“Oh,  would  you?  — would  you  be  so 
very  obliging?”  said  the  widow,  with  the 
somewhat  sad  and  yet  resolute  face  show- 
ing instant  relief.  “ That  will  be  so  good 
of  you!  And  then  at  nine  each  has  her 
breakfast  in  her  own  room  — and  it  is 
such  a busy  hour — there  are  so  many  of 
us — ” 

4 4 But  I will  carry  up  breakfast  to  them  I” 
said  Briseis,  with  the  beautiful  black  eyes 
wondering.  Was  this  all  that  was  to 
be  demanded  of  her? 

Of  a sudden  the  door  wa^  thrown*  open, 
and  there  marched  into  the  room  a flabby- 
faced,  flaxen-haired  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
whose  naturally  pallid  skin  was  flushed 
with  anger  and  vexation. 

44 1 will  stand  this  no  longer,”  she  said, 
hotly.  44 1 will  not  be  insulted  by  lodgers. 
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Either  they  leave  the  house  or  I do. 
Why  should  I be  insulted  by  lodgers? 
What  else  are  they?  Oh,  yes,  I know! 
Young  ladies  of  good  family,  who  are  to 
be  introduced  to  polite  society — and  this 
big  house  is  kept  up  on  their  account — 
and  every  one  put  to  the  greatest  incon- 
venience and  worry — ” 

“My  dear  Olga!”— but  no  heed  would 
she  take  of  the  feeble  protest. 

“ Young  ladies  of  good  family ! Coun- 
try bumpkins  who  come  to  town  to  be 
taken  to  a few  concerts  and  private  views! 
And  I will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I 
will  not  be  insulted — I will  not — I will 
not!  I will  not  be  told  that  I have  the 
temper  of  a hedgehog!  That  Bingham 
girl— that  cat,  Ada  Bingham— must  leave 
the  house— or  I do!”  And  therewith  she 
flounced  out  of  the  room  again,  slamming 
the  door  behind  her. 

The  poor  mother  was  all  trembling. 
Presently  she  said,  in  a limp  kind  of  way: 

“ It’s  so  dreadfully  inconsiderate  of  any 
one  to  cross  her,  if  you  think  of  her  sen- 
sitive temperament.  If  she  was  as  dull 
and  commonplace  and  thick-skinned  as 
most  girls,  I dare  say  she  wouldn’t  mind; 
but  now  this  will  just  break  her  down. 
I know  what  she  will  do;  she  will  go 
straight  to  her  bed,  in  complete  collapse; 
and  every  hour  she  will  have  to  have 
scrambled  eggs  and  tea  sent  to  her — keep- 
ing a maid  coming  and  going  the  whole 
day  long.  It’s  so  inconsiderate  of  Miss 
Bingham.  And  yet  I cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  with  her.  I must  find  some 
means  of  soothing  Olga’s  wounded  feel- 
ings—” 

“Shall  I go  up  to  her  room,  Aunt 
Clara,”  said  Briseis  (who  was  insensately 
anxious  to  be  of  use,  no  matter  in  what 
direction),  “and  try  to  pacify  her?” 

“Oh,  no— oh,  no!”  exclaimed  the  mo- 
ther, in  great  alarm.  “She  would  fling 
things  at  you — I mean — I mean,  she  might 
not  understand  — she  wants  some  one 
who  knows  her  ways.  And  I suppose  I 
must  go  now  and  see  about  the  scram- 
bled eggs.” 

As  she  said  this,  she  sighed,  and  rose 
from  her  chair.  But  the  next  moment 
all  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
affection;  for  there  came  into  the  room 
— or  rather  hobbled  in  on  crutches— a 
poor  small  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  This 
was  the  only  one  of  her  cousins  whom 
Briseis  had  not  as  yet  encountered;  and 
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she  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him — re- 
garding his  friendly  glance,  his  modest 
demeanor,  and  the  gallant  effort  he  made 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  despite  the 
crutches — than  she  knew  that  here  was  a 
little  gentleman.  She  took  a liking  to 
him  from  the  first  instant. 

“Cousin  Briseis,”  he  said,  eagerly,  as 
soon  as  his  mother  had  gone  away  to 
look  after  the  afflicted  Olga,  “you  are 
from  Greece:  have  you  seen  the  Plain 
of  Marathon?” 

“Oh,  yes,  many  a time,”  she  said,  in 
her  pleasantest  manner;  and  she  could 
be  extremely  pleasant,  both  with  voice 
and  looks.  “When  you  go  up  Penteli- 
cus— you  know  that  is  where  the  quarries 
are,  where  they  got  the  marble  for  the 
temples  on  the  Acropolis — you  look  right 
across  the  Plain  of  Marathon.” 

“And  Salarais?”  said  this  poor  chap 
with  the  pinched  features  and  the  wide- 
staring  blue  eyes. 

“ Oh,  yes;  you  can  see  the  Bay  of  Sal- 
amis  from  any  of  the  heights  about  Ath- 
ens. Quite  close  by.” 

“And  Thermopylae?” 

“Ah,  that’s  much  further  away — and 
one  doesn’t  often  go  round  by  that  part 
of  the  coast.” 

“ I suppose  you  haven’t  been  as  far  as 
Troy?”  he  said,  with  the  same  wistful,  im- 
aginative intensity.  “ You  couldn’t  tell 
me  what  the  country  is  like?” 

“ Well,  I have  sailed  past  it,”  said  she, 
good-naturedly;  “but  there’s  not  much 
to  be  seen  from  the  steamer.  First  you 
come  in  sight  of  Mount  Ida—” 

“ Many-fountained  Ida!”  he  exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

“ — that’s  inland  from  Cape  Baba.  And 
then  you  have  Tenedos  on  your  left — Ten- 
edos  is  a yellowish-looking  island.  But 
the  shores  of  the  Troad  are  ruddy,  as  far 
as  I remember;  and  what  you  chiefly  no- 
tice are  a number  of  queer  little  wind- 
mills— attached  to  the  wine-presses,  you 
know — ” 

“ Briseis,”  said  he — for  his  mind  was 
extraordinarily  alert,  jumping  from  one 
subject  to  another  with  astonishing  swift- 
ness— “ what  is  the  meaning  of  ‘Zoe  mou, 
sas  agapo’?” 

“That  is  4 My  Life,  I love  you!’  But 
you  seem  to  have  read  a great  deal,  Adal- 
bert.” 

The  boy’s  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes 
filled. 

“ What  else  have  I had  to  do,  Briseis?” 
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he  said,  looking  down.  “I  have  never 
been  allowed  to  go  to  school  — I have 
never  had  any  games.”  But  the  next 
moment  he  had  plucked  up  his  courage. 
“Briseis,  do  you  know  the  story  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  at  Khartoum?  They  say 
that  when  he  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
killed,  he  put  on  his  full  uniform,  and 
took  no  weapon  of  any  kind  with  him, 
no  revolver  or  sword,  and  he  went  and 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  wait- 
ed for  them,  and  faced  them  in  that  way 
when  they  rushed  in.”  He  looked  at  her 
for  a moment.  “I  believe  you  could 
have  done  that,  Cousin  Briseis.” 

“ What?”  she  cried,  in  amazement. 

“You  know,  you  are  very  pretty,” he 
said,  in  a simple  and  yet  earnest  kind  of 
fashion.  “You  won’t  mind  my  saying 
it — for  I’m  only  a boy — and  I want  you 
to  be  a chum  of  mine;  but  there’s  some- 
thing more  than  that  about  you.  I think 
you  should  have  a gold  helmet  on  your 
head  — and  you  should  have  a double- 
handed  sword— and  you  could  hew  them 
down !” 

“I?” said  she,  laughing  outright.  “I? 
Why,  I jump  on  to  a chair  if  I catch  sight 
of  a mouse!” 

“That’s  different,”  he  said,  doggedly. 
“That’s  different.  I believe  you  would 
have  held  a shield  in  front  of  Horatius 
when  he  kept  the  bridge.  Of  course  you 
must  be  brave.  You  have  been  brought 
up  within  sight  of  Salamis,  and  Marathon, 
and  Thermopylae.  Of  course  you  must  be 
brave.  I think  you  could  stand  at  a door, 
with  a double-handed  sword  in  your 
hands — if  you  were  defending  any  one 
you  cared  for— and  it  would  be  a bad  look- 
out for  the  other  people — ” 

“Well,  well,  Adalbert,”  said  she,  with 
the  beautiful,  soft,  dark  eyes  smiling, 
“who  would  have  thought  that  I could 
be  so  ferocious?  I’m  afraid  you  haven’t 
guessed  rightly  this  time.  It  won’t  be  long 
before  you  find  out  what  a coward  I am. 
Only,  you  and  I are  going  to  be  chums — 
that’s  agreed.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Elliott  returned  — de- 
spondent and  almost  despairing. 

“Oh,  it’s  dreadful!”  she  said.  “The 
poor  darling  child  is  quite  broken  down. 
And  Miss  Bingham  refuses  to  send  a sin- 
gle word  of  apology.  And  that  means  a 
maid’s  services  lost  for  the  whole  day.” 
But  at  this  she  pulled  herself  together— 
for  she  was  a woman  with  many  cares, 
who  had  little  time  for  repining.  “ Bri- 
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seis,”  she  said,  “ would  you  be  so  extreme- 
ly kind  as  to  take  Adalbert  out  now,  for  a 
turn  in  the  Park?  He  generally  goes  out 
at  this  hour— I am  so  sorry  to  trouble 
you — but  things  seem  to  be  going  against 
me — ” 

“Why,  Aunt  Clara,”  said  Briseis,  at 
once  jumping  to  her  feet,  “you  should 
have  told  me  before!” 

And  away  she  went  to  fetch  her  hat. 
When  she  came  down  again  she  discov- 
ered what  was  expected  of  her.  There 
was  an  invalid-chair  in  the  hall,  and  the 
poor  lad  was  waiting.  She  did  not  hesitate 
for  a moment.  She  got  the  chair  out  and 
on  to  the  pavement ; she  assisted  her  cousin 
to  his  place ; she  carried  back  his  crutches 
into  the  house;  and  then  she  set  forth,  she 
pushing  the  chair,  while  he  directed  its 
course.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  ask 
whether  this  was  a menial  task  or  whether 
the  motive  was  family  affection;  and  as 
little  did  she  stay  to  consider  whether  the 
people  in  the  Marylebone  Road  might 
fancy  she  was  a nursery -maid  in  charge 
of  a perambulator.  She  was  happy  in 
having  something  to  do;  and  she  was  in- 
terested in  this  small  gentleman,  whose 
intrepid  valor,  unluckily,  had  all  to  be  of 
the  subjective  kind — a mere  mirror  and 
reflection  of  what  he  might  have  wished 
for  in  actual  life. 

And  then  the  day  was  quite  cheerful — 
for  London ; a breezy  day  with  blue  and 
white  skies  shining  down  through  the 
prevailing  pale  mist;  and  when  they  had 
passed  in  by  York  Gate  and  entered  upon 
the  winding  avenues  of  feathery  ash,  and 
sturdier  sycamore,  and  tall,  rustling,  sway- 
ing poplars,  throughout  this  world  of  leaf- 
age there  was  a perpetual  soft  murmur 
as  of  the  sea.  Then  they  made  their  way 
to  the  lake;  and  there  was  a shimmering 
silver  on  the  water,  with  olive-green  re- 
flections under  the  banks;  and  there  were 
bobbing  ducks  and  stately  swans;  and 
all  the  busy  life  of  the  small  boy-mariners 
adventuring  their  tiny  craft  on  the  bosom 
of  the  rippling  and  glancing  main.  Not 
at  all  a dismal  place— for  London;  and 
her  crippled  cousin  seemed  to  know  its 
quietest  nooks  and  recesses ; presently  they 
had  drawn  up  by  a wooden  bench,  where 
there  was  comparative  solitude,  and  she 
could  sit  there  while  he  talked  to  her. 

“Cousin  Briseis,” said  he,  “you  are  an 
Elliott  too,  you  know;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Lion  of  Liddesdale?” 

She  confessed  her  ignorance. 
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41  Well,  if  you  will  look  in  the  pouch 
at  the  back  of  the  chair,  you  will  find  a 
volume  of  ballads;  and  in  it  is  4 Lock  the 
door,  Lariston  ’ — I wish  you  would  read 
it  aloud  to  me — it  sounds  so  much  better 
when  you  hear  some  one  else  repeat  it.” 

She  did  as  she  was  bid ; she  searched  in 
the  cunning  receptacle,  that  she  discover- 
ed to  be  filled  with  books  and  magazines, 
chiefly  of  wild  adventure;  and  at  last  she 
was  ready  to  begin  her  recitation : 

“ Lock  the  door,  Lariston,  lion  of  Liddesdale — 
Lock  the  door,  Lariston,  Louther  comes  on; 

The  Armstrongs  are  flying. 

The  widows  are  crying, 

The  Castletoun’s  burning,  and  Oliver’s  gone.” 

She  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  the 
story  was  about;  but  as  she  proceeded 
she  could  see  that  this  poor  lad’s  sensitive 
physique  was  all  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment, and  his  look  was  keen  and  exult- 
ant. 

“Why  dost  thou  smile,  noble  Elliott  of  Lariston? 
Why  does  the  joy-candle  gleam  in  thine  eye? 
Thou  bold  border- ranger, 

Beware  of  thy  danger, 

Thy  foes  are  relentless,  determined,  and  nigh.” 
Nay,  as  she  finished — 

“See  how  they  wane,  the  proud  file  of  the 
Windermere, 

Howard,  ah ! woe  to  thy  hopes  of  the  day ! 

Hear  the  rude  welkin  rend 
While  the  Scots’  shouts  ascend: 

‘Elliott  of  Lariston,  Elliott  for  aye!’” — 


lie  turned  to  her,  his  face  quite  pale  with 
emotion — 

“Are  you  not  proud  of  being  an  El- 
liott, Briseis?”  he  demanded. 

44 1 had  never  read  the  ballad  before,” 
she  said,  more  calmly. 

44  And  you  have  such  a beautiful  voice !” 
he  exclaimed.  4 4 You  could  read  anything 
— I mean,  you  could  put  the  right  sound 
into  it.  I can  hear  your  voice  now — 
ringing.  It  is  wonderful.  Briseis  — if 
you  don’t  mind  — there’s  Campbell’s 
Poems  in  the  bag  there — if  you  were  to 
get  them  out — I think  you  are  the  only 
one  I ever  knew  who  could  recite  4 Ye 
Mariners  of  England  ’—would  you  mind  ?” 

She  hunted  about,  and  found  the  book. 

44 1 hope  I am  not  troubling  you  too 
much,”  said  the  small  gentleman.  44 1 
only  want  you  to  repeat  one  verse.  It’s 
4 Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks  ’ — ” 

And  so  she  pronounced  the  lines— as 
nobly  as  she  could : 

“ Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 
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Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 
She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow !” 

44  But  you  make  one  mistake, ’’said  he, 
rather  disappointedly.  “It  should  be 
winds,  not  winds.  Am  I bothering  you 
too  much,  Cousin  Briseis? — will  you  read 
it  again?” 

She  was  a most  biddable  creature. 
Again  she  read  the  verse,  this  time  alter- 
ing her  pronunciation  to  give  the  sonorous 
winds: 

“ As  they  roar  on  the  shore 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow — 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  wluds  do  blow !” 

44  Isn’t  it  splendid ! — splendid !”  he 
cried,  his  frail  frame  almost  panting  with 
enthusiasm.  44  And  aren’t  you  glad  you 
are  of  English  blood?  And  Greek  blood, 
too,  of  course.  Briseis,  tell  me  about 
Greece.  Were  you  ever  near  the  island 
that  Ulysses  came  back  to,  when  his  dog 
recognized  him?  That  was — well,  I for- 
get— but  his  dog  knew  him — ” 

44  Oh,  that  was  Ithaca  — Thiaki  they 
generally  call  it  now:  I used  sometimes 
to  go  and  stay  there  for  a week  or  two 
with  a cousin  of  my  father’s — ” 

“And  what  is  it  like — what  is  it  act- 
ually like  now,  Briseis?”  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  again  grown  eager  and  visionary. 

“Why,  the  most  beautiful  island  you 
ever  beheld!”  she  went  on,  only  too 
glad  that  she  could  amuse  him.  44  Very 
mountainous  in  most  parts — with  shel- 
tered bays  down  at  the  coast — and  gar- 
dens round  the  villas — and  white  terraces 
— and  olive  groves  along  the  hill-slopes. 

I used  to  climb  up  through  these  olive 
groves  until  I could  get  a wide  view  of 
the  other  islands;  and  it  was  just  like 
fairyland,  the  color  was  so  fine  and  clear 
— you  would  think  everything  was  trans- 
parent, though  here  and  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  tall  black  cypresses.  And 
then  you  can’t  imagine  how  intensely 
blue  the  sea  is — and  you  watch  the  gayly 
colored  boats  with  their  double  sails  like 
the  wings  of  a bird — and  sometimes  the 
sails  are  white,  but  mostly  they’re  a 
rich  ruddy  brown.  I never  did  get  so 
high  up  as  the  summit  of  Mount  ^Etos — 
that  is  where  the  ruins  are  that  they  call 
the  Castle  of  Ulysses;  but  I may  be  more 
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fortunate  some  other  time;  and  then  I 
hope  you  may  be  there  too — ” 

She  suddenly  stopped — and  a flush  of 
frightened  embarrassment  sprang  to  her 
forehead.  How  could  she  have  been  so 
heedless  and  cruel  as  to  talk  to  this  poor 
maimed  lad — even  in  the  innocent  prattle 
with  which  she  had  sought  to  entertain 
him — of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  scale 
the  rough  slopes  of  Mount  .Etos?  How- 
ever, if  he  had  taken  notice,  he  would  not 
reveal  the  fact.  He  betrayed  neither 
mortification  nor  resentment.  He  only 
said,  gently: 

“I  think  we  ought  to  be  going  back 
now,  Briseis.  Mamma  does  not  like  any 
one  to  be  late  for  luncheon.” 

They  did  get  back  in  time;  and  a very 
queer  meal  that  luncheon  proved  to  be. 
First  of  all,  just  as  Briseis  had  assisted  her 
cousin  Adalbert  to  get  into  his  chair  at 
the  table,  there  came  into  the  dining-room 
the  younger  sister,  Brenda — a stout,  lump- 
ish girl,  with  yellow  hair,  white  eyelashes, 
and  about  the  sulkiest  mouth  that  mortal 
man  or  woman  ever  beheld.  She  had 
met  Briseis  before,  so  she  passed  on  with- 
out a word.  Then  Mrs.  Alexander  El- 
liott appeared,  followed  by  three  young 
ladies  — three  pleasant  - complexioned, 
rather  countrified  misses,  who,  as  they 
were  introduced  to  the  foreign  stranger, 
wore  a look  of  unaccountable  shyness, 
not  to  say  dismay.  What  that  extraor- 
dinary expression  betokened  Briseis  could 
not  imagine;  but  she  was  soon  to  learn. 
Meantime  they  all  took  their  places;  and 
then  ensued  a period  of  constrained  wait- 
ing, almost  in  silence.  The  anxious 
mother  kept  glancing  nervously  tovvards 
the  door;  the  maid  at  the  sideboard  was 
evidently  listening.  And  at  last,  after  a 
considerable  delay  that  every  moment  be- 
came more  depressing,  there  lounged  into 
the  room,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
a tall,  cadaverous,  supercilious- looking 
youth,  who  lazily  strolled  along  to  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  without  a 
syllable  of  apology  to  any  one.  It  was 
his  mother  who  spoke  for  him. 

“You  must  excuse  Edward,”  she  said 
in  a low  voice  to  Briseis.  “ He  is  so  busy 
with  his  studies.  And  he  does  not  like 
us  to  begin  without  him.” 

Then  the  frugal  luncheon  was  served; 
and  again  Aunt  Clara  turned  to  Briseis — 
this  time  talking  in  tones  that  all  should 
hear: 

“Do  you  know,  Briseis,  I have  been 


told  that  you  are  a most  accomplished 
linguist;  and  I am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  val- 
uable, for  a young  girl  going  into  society, 
than  fluent  French — not  the  French  of 
the  school-room  and  grammars,  but  the 
French  that  people  actually  speak.  And 
it  has  occurred  to  me— you  are  so  friend- 
ly and  obliging— that  if  our  conversation 
at  lunch-time  were  to  be  exclusively  in 
French — ” 

“What  rot!”  muttered  the  medical 
student  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“ — and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
suggest  any  more  correct  phrases  or  ele- 
gant idioms  to  the  dear  girls  there — ” 

The  fear  on  the  faces  of  the  three  young 
ladies  deepened  to  fright ; and  now  Briseis 
understood.  It  had  been  the  dread  of 
having  to  talk  to  her  in  French  that  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  their  incompre- 
hensible shyness  when  they  came  into 
the  room.  Nevertheless,  Briseis  bravely 
buckled  to  her  task ; she  tried  to  encour- 
age them ; she  asked  them,  in  sufficiently 
simple  phrases,  about  their  pursuits  and 
occupations,  and  so  forth.  Each  of  them 
kept  her  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  her 
plate,  doubtless  hoping  that  one  of  the 
others  would  respond;  and  as  all  three 
were  of  the  same  mind,  the  result  was  a 
most  ghastly  stillness.  At  last  Mrs.  Elliott 
made  a piteous  appeal  to  Miss  Bingham, 
who  had  caused  the  tragedy  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

“Ada,  why  don’t  you  answer  Miss 
Valieri?  You  need  not  fear  criticism. 
You  know  French  well  enough — only,  of 
course,  you  have  not  had  much  practice.” 

And  then,  indeed,  the  poor  lass — with 
her  face  grown  all  rosy-red — made  a des- 
perate plunge. 

“Je  suppose,  mademoiselle,”  said  she, 
in  a gasping  sort  of  way,  “qu’on  parle 
Frangais  k la  cour  d’Athdnes?” 

Briseis  politely  informed  her  that  no 
doubt  that  must  be  so  sometimes,  but 
that  the  favorite  language  of  the  Court 
of  Athens  was  English. 

The  next  girl  was  not  to  be  outdone: 

“Comment  prononcez-vous,  mademoi- 
selle, le  nom  de  File  ou  vous  6tiez  n6e — 
Egina,  ou  ^Egeena?” 

In  reply  the  obliging  Briseis  (if  she  was 
inwardly  laughing,  she  made  no  sign) 
gave  her  the  modern  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  island — which 
the  wise  virgin  was  too  prudent  to  at- 
tempt to  repeat. 
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ladies  who  stay  with  me.  But  I was 
speaking  of  the  servants:  well,  they  have 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion, or  I don't  know  what  might  not  hap- 
pen. For  example,  I never  ring  the  bell 
in  this  room.  That  would  bring  a girl  up 
to  see  what  was  wanted;  then  she  would 
have  to  go  down  to  fetch  it;  then  a third 
time  coming  up,  and  a fourth  going  down 
again.  Whereas,  if  you  go  to  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stair,  and  call  to  them,  you 
get  what  you  want  at  once,  and  they  don't 
keep  grumbling.” 

44 1 quite  understand,  Aunt  Clara,”  said 
Briseis,  after  this  ingenious  preamble. 

44  And  that  is  what  I was  coming  to,” 
continued  the  harassed  widow,  with  rath- 
er a timid  and  apprehensive  look;  “you 
see,  the  maids  sit  down  to  their  dinner 
presently,  and  they  do  not  like  being  dis- 
turbed. I was  thinking — whether  you 
would  mind  going  and  asking  cook  to 
prepare  some  more  scrambled  eggs  and 
tea  for  poor  dear  Olga;  and  then,  when 
they  are  ready,  I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  ob- 
ject to  taking  them  up  to  her  room.  It 
is  more  than  an  hour  since  she  has  had 
anything;  and  the  poor  darling  is  quite 
upset  if  she  thinks  she  is  neglected.  It 
preys  on  her  mind  so;  and  the  worry 
simply  destroys  her  nerves — something 
quite  dreadful  might  happen—” 

“Oh,  I will  go  at  once,  Aunt  Clara!” 
said  Briseis — for  of  course  this  was  no 
menial  duty;  the  motive  was  family  af- 
fection. 

“And  now  I can  get  off  to  my  trades- 
men’s books,”  said  Aunt  Clara,  at  once 
hurrying  away. 

So  Briseis  went  down  and  saw  the  cook, 
and  ingratiated  herself  with  that  impor- 
tant person,  and  finally  obtained  the 
wherewithal  for  Miss  Olga’s  repast.  Then 
she  proceeded  up  stairs  to  her  cousin's 
room.  She  knocked  at  the  door. 

“ Come  in ! —oh,  it’s  you  ? Put  the  tray 
down  on  that  little  table,  please.” 

The  flabby -cheeked  girl,  with  her  dull 
Straw-colored  hair  dishevelled  on  the  pil- 
low, was  lying  in  bed,  reading  a ladies’ 
paper  that  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of 
fashion  plates  and  advertisements;  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  issued  her  orders  she 
resumed  her  devotion  to  those  luxuries. 
But  the  next  instant  she  had  changed  her 
mind. 

“Has  that  cat  Bingham  been  turned 
out  of  the  house?”  she  demanded,  turning 
her  vindictive  gray  eyes  upon  Briseis. 


“ I believe  she  has  gone  for  a walk  in 
the  Park,  with  the  others,”  was  the  placid 
reply. 

“I  did  not  ask  you  that— I asked  you 
whether  she  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
house — yes  or  no!”  she  said,  with  consid- 
erable insolence. 

“ Now,  Olga,  be  reasonable — do  be  rea- 
sonable!” Briseis  pleaded.  “Think  what 
that  would  mean  to  your  mother;  for 
the  others  would  most  likely  leave  as 
well.  And  I’m  sure  Miss  Bingham  did 
not  mean  any  harm — ” 

44 1 will  not  endure  being  insulted,”  she 
said,  fiercely.  44 1 don’t  care  whether  they 
all  leave  or  not — a blessed  riddance!  I 
will  not  be  insulted  by  a cat  like  that! — 
I will  not! — I will  not!  And  here  I re- 
main until  Miss  Bingham  sends  me  a for- 
mal apology.  And  if  she  doesn’t,  very 
well,  then  I shall  be  ill.  I know  it.  It 
has  happened  before — I shall  be  ill — and 
then  what  will  they  do? — ” 

“Come,  come,  now,  Olga,”  her  cousin 
said,  in  answer  to  this  threat,  “ be  reason- 
able. And  I am  quite  sure  Miss  Bing- 
ham will  say  she  is  sorry  she  vexed  you. 
There's  another  thing  I meant  to  tell  you. 
I haven’t  had  time  to  open  my  trunk  yet; 
and  all  my  few  belongings  are  in  it; 
among  them  some  embroidered  silk  ker- 
chiefs that  my  mother  gave  me  when  we 
were  in  Broussa — of  the  strangest  colors 
they  are,  and  yet  very  beautiful— and  I 
am  sure  they  would  interest  you  — and 
you  might  choose  one  for  yourself  if  you 
wished.  Will  you  come  to  my  room  and 
look  at  them?” 

The  coverlet  was  whisked  aside  in  a 
moment;  and  as  soon  as  Miss  Olga  was 
on  her  feet,  she  undid  the  buttons  of  her 
white  dressing-gown,  which  forthwith 
dropped  on  to  the  floor.  It  was  now 
manifest  that  she  had  never  really  gone 
to  bed  at  all;  she  had  merely  slipped  this 
upper  garment  over  her  ordinary  cos- 
tume, and  hidden  herself  beneath  the  cov- 
erlet. And  it  was  in  her  ordinary  cos- 
tume that  the  still  impenitent  Olga  now 
followed  her  cousin  to  her  room. 

That  was  but  one  of  the  many  events 
of  the  day,  so  far  as  Briseis  was  concern- 
ed ; but  there  was  an  abundance  of  others; 
the  next  of  these  being  her  endeavor  to 
propitiate  the  reluctant  Miss  Bingham. 
Thereafter,  all  through  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  her  time  seemed  to  be  continu- 
ally under  requisition;  she  was  asked  to 
do  this  and  do  that,  always  as  a favor; 
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until  her  final  task  turned  out  to  be  go- 
ing to  Brenda  Elliott’s  room  and  read- 
ing to  that  sulky  damsel  until  she  fell 
asleep. 

But  at  last  she  was  enfranchised,  a 
little  after  eleven  o’clock  — she  having 
arrived  in  London  that  morning  at  a 
quarter  to  eight;  and  then  she  got  away 
to  her  own  small  chamber,  and  went  to  bed 
happy  (perhaps  with  some  occasional  back 
thoughts  not  quite  so  happy) ; for  at  least 
she  had  tried  to  do  her  best— and  that  in 
a right  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BY  MOOR  AND  RILL. 

It  was  early  morning  on  the  Twelfth  of 
August — *a  golden  morning  that  spread 
abroad  a soft  and  wistful  radiance,  so 
that  all  the  surrounding  landscape  seem- 
ed ethereal  and  dreamlike:  the  deep, wide 
valley — the  winding  waters  of  the  Skean, 
here  a flashing  silver,  yonder  a pale  tur- 
quoise— away  on  the  other  side  yellow- 
green  slopes,  with  tiny  white  dots  telling 
of  crofters’  cottages — above  these  the  pur- 
ple shoulders  of  the  distant  hills  receding 
into  the  cloudless  sky  — and  then,  still 
further  away,  towards  the  east,  and  south, 
and  west,  rampart  upon  rampart  of  giant 
mountains,  grown  almost  visionary  in  the 
pellucid  atmosphere — it  was  on  this  still, 
placid,  golden  morning  that  the  Prince  of 
Monteveltro,  his  host  Lord  Rockminster, 
Sir  Hugh  Cunyngham  of  the  Braes,  and 
young  Frank  Gordon  were  strolling  up 
and  down  the  terrace  in  front  of  Glen 
Skean  Castle,  each  of  them  smoking  a cig- 
arette. The  Castle  was  a large  gray  build- 
ing, or  rather  pile  of  buildings,  of  quite 
modern  date — though  the  square  towers, 
the  machicolated  walls,  and  mullioned 
windows  sufficiently  revealed  the  origin 
of  its  architecture;  it  was  picturesquely 
situated,  on  a high  plateau  overlooking 
the  broad  and  fertile  strath ; while  at  the 
back  it  was  sheltered  from  the  western 
storms  by  a belt  of  dark  green  pines. 
There  was  not  much  sign  of  life  about, 
though  occasionally  the  glimmer  of  a skirt 
crossed  the  inner  recesses  of  the  hall. 

Monseigneur  appeared  to  be  a trifle  un- 
easy and  impatient;  now  and  again  he 
twisted  the  waxed  ends  of  his  long  and 
drooping  mustache  ; he  kept  glancing 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  portico, 
where  no  carriage  was  as  yet  visible.  At 
length  he  threw  away  his  cigarette. 


“ When  do  we  go?”  he  said,  in  excel- 
lent English.  “ Is  it  not  time  to  start?” 

“There’s  no  hurry,”  said  the  tall,  and 
handsome,  and  lazy  Rockminster,  in  his 
impassive  way.  “ The  wagonette  will  be 
round  shortly;  but  the  keepers  and  the 
dogs  won’t  be  up  at  the  moor  yet  awhile.” 

“ It’s  the  greatest  possible  mistake,” 
said  Sir  Hugh — a short,  powerfully-built, 
clear-eyed,  brisk-looking  man,  with  plen- 
ty of  decision  about  his  moutli — 44  the 
greatest  possible  mistake  to  make  too  early 
a start  on  the  Twelfth.  The  birds  should 
be  allowed  to  have  their  breakfast  comfort- 
ably, and  get  settled  down  in  the  heather. 
Faith,  they’ll  lie  close  enough  to-day! 
Awful  hard  luck  on  the  dogs.  No  scent. 
It’s  going  to  be  a regular  scorcher!” 

At  this  moment  a rumble  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  a wag- 
onette, drawn  by  a pair  of  beautiful  bays, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  pres- 
ently was  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico. There  was  a little  commotion — for 
the  women  folk  of  the  party  were  now 
coming  out  to  the  hall  door;  and  thus  it 
was  that  Lord  Rockminster  managed  to 
get  a side- word  with  young  Gordon  of 
Grantly. 

“Look  here,  Gordon,”  said  he,  so  as 
not  to  be  overheard,  “when  we  begin 
work,  what  do  you  say  as  to  our  order  of 
march?  The  Prince  tells  me  he  knows 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  grouse- 
shooting—never  saw  a grouse.  Shall  we 
put  him  in  the  middle,  and  you  and 
Cunyngham  on  the  outside— to  retrieve 
mistakes?  I sha’n’t  bother  you  much — 
I don’t  care  about  it — I may  as  well  be  a 
middle-man — ” 

“Oh,  but  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  my 
step-papa!”  Frank  Gordon  said.  “Not 
a bit!  He’s  a rattling  good  shot — a nail- 
er!— when  he  knows  what  kind  of  thing 
lie  has  to  expect.  And  that’s  what  he 
doesn’t  know  here;  he’ll  want  a friendly 
lead;  and  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  look 
after  him.  Of  course  he  may  be  a little 
bit  nervous  at  first.  His  great  ambition 
in  this  country  is  to  do  everything  cor- 
rectly, as  an  ordinary  English  gentleman 
would.  You  see,  he  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  silly  burlesques  of  the  foreign  sports- 
man in  England  that  appear  in  plays  and 
comic  magazines — idiots  in Der Freischiitz 
costumes,  who  shoot  sparrows  with  rifles; 
and  all  that  rubbish  has  made  him  des- 
perately anxious  to  be  just  like  everybody 
else.  Look  at  his  get-up  now— how’s  that?” 
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And  indeed  the  Prince’s  attire  was  se- 
verely accurate,  from  the  deer-stalker’s  cap 
and  belted  Norfolk  jacket  to  the  knicker- 
bockers of  homespun,  the  greenish  stock- 
ings, the  brown  gaiters,  and  nailed  shoes. 
But  by  this  time  all  the  ladies  of  the  house 
had  come  out  into  the  portico;  and  a very 
charming  group  they  formed,  in  their  cos- 
tumes of  lightest  material  and  brightest 
color ; a kind  of  flower-garden  they  seemed 
to  be,  on  this  shining  summer  morn. 
Then  one  of  them — a ruddy-haired  young 
creature  wearing  a pince-nez — as  the 
sportsmen  were  getting  into  the  wagon- 
ette, stepped  forward,  and  there  was  a 
propitiatory  smile  on  her  pert  and  pretty 
features. 

“Monseigneur, ’’said  she,  holding  up  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger  a small  glitter- 
ing coin,  “ you  must  take  this  with  you.” 

He  could  not  refuse  to  accept  the  new 
sixpence;  but  he  was  somewhat  bewil- 
dered. 

“ That’s  for  good  luck,”  Frank  Gordon 
explained.  “Put  it  in  your  pocket,  sir; 
and  you’ll  have  all  the  best  chances: 
you’ll  have  everything  your  own  way.” 

But  that  was  not  in  the  least  Miss  Geor- 
gie  Lestrange’s  idea;  for  she,  blushing  a 
little,  passed  round  the  wagonette,  giving 
to  each  of  the  others  one  of  these  brilliant 
talismans;  then  the  coachman  removed 
the  brake,  there  was  a fluttering  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  front  of  the  portico, 
and  soon  the  wagonette  had  disappeared 
from  sight. 

The  route  to  the  moor  lay  at  first  along- 
side the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Skean; 
and  down  through  the  hanging  birches 
and  the  tall  bracken  they  got  glimpses  of 
the  deep  gray  chasms  and  the  still  brown 
pools — for  there  had  been  a long  drought, 
and  the  stream  had  dwindled  away  almost 
to  nothing.  Here  on  board  the  wagonette 
there  was  not  much  mirth,  or  even  talka- 
tiveness; there  was  rather  a sort  of  sub- 
dued excitement;  even  to  an  experienced 
sportsman  the  morning  of  the  Twelfth 
brings  an  unusual  sensation;  for  one 
tiling,  he  cannot  forecast  whether  he  is 
going  to  shoot  well  or  ill.  Then  they 
left  the  densely- wooded  valley,  and  grad- 
ually ascended  until  they  had  reached  a 
height  almost  on  a level  with  the  distant 
Glen  Skean  Castle;  a gate  was  opened, 
and  they  entered  upon  a rude  trade  ap- 
parently leading  up  into  the  mountains: 
they  were  now  within  the  outskirts  of 
Corriefruin  deer-forest. 


“A  forest?”  cried  the  Prince,  with  his 
eyes  staring.  “ Is  that  what  you  call  in 
Scotland  a forest?” 

It  was  a still  and  sombre  scene — that 
vast  extent  of  bare  and  undulating  moor- 
land, seamed  and  scarred  with  deep  peat- 
hags  half  filled  with  stagnant  water; 
then  far  away  beyond  this  voiceless  plain 
rose  the  almost  precipitous  slopes  of  the 
lower  hills;  and  above  these  again  the 
sterile  peaks  of  Aonach  Mor  (the  Great 
Solitude),  with  a glimmer  of  snow  among 
the  less-exposed  crevices.  Not  a sound 
came  from  this  barren  wilderness;  not  a 
living  creature  moved— for  the  deer,  in 
the  settled  fine  weather,  had  withdrawn 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  higher  valleys;  a 
brooding  solitariness  seemed  to  have 
gained  possession  of  this  lonely  world,  on 
which  it  seemed  a kind  of  sacrilege  to 
intrude.  Yet  here  was  a fair  summer 
morning:  what  would  such  a place  be 
like  on  a wild  night  of  storm,  with  the 
winds  sweeping  over  the  desolate  waste, 
and  the  thunder  rumbling  along  the 
glens,  and  the  shafts  of  splintered  light- 
ning striking  down  from  the  crags  of 
Aonach  Mor,  and  startling  the  black 
heavens  and  the  black  earth  into  a sud- 
den and  lurid  life? 

And  so  they  made  their  way  into  this 
silent  domain — the  horses  dragging  labo- 
riously—until,  after  two  or  three  miles, 
they  arrived  at  a long,  low  building  of 
wood  and  zinc  that  had  been  erected  as  a 
temporary  stables,  and  also  for  the  con- 
venience of  luncheon  parties;  and  here 
the  occupants  of  the  wagonette  got  down 
and  proceeded  on  foot.  They  had  not 
gone  very  far,  however,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  still  air  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing heat  in  this  vast  hollow  between 
the  hills  were  beginning  to  tell  on  Mgr. 
le  Prince  de  Monteveltro;  perhaps  fash- 
ionable life  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth 
had  got  the  hardy  mountaineer  out  of 
proper  condition ; at  all  events,  when 
they  at  last  did  join  the  picturesque  group 
of  keepers,  gillies,  ponies,  and  panniers 
waiting  for  them  by  the  side  of  the  track, 
instead  of  taking  his  gun  from  the  youth 
who  had  been  specially  told  off  to  wait 
on  him,  the  Prince  sat  down  on  a big 
stone,  and  mopped  his  forehead,  and 
brought  forth  his  pocket-flask. 

“Get  me  some  water,”  he  said,  pant- 
ing, to  young  Angus. 

The  lad  took  the  cup,  and  went  down 
to  the  trickling  little  burn,  and  brought 
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back  some  water;  the  Prince  put  a dash 
of  whiskey  into  it;  and  he  was  just  about 
to  drink  it  off,  when — 

When  a most  terrific  explosion  took 
place — and  that  apparently  quite  close  by 
the  very  stone  on  which  he  was  sitting: 
an  indescribable  kr-r-r-r!  that  might  have 
shattered  the  nerves  of  the  Sphinx ; and 
the  next  moment  a reddish-brown  object 
was  seen  to  be  darting  away  over  the 
heather  with  a swiftness  as  if  all  the  fire- 
engines  in  the  universe  had  got  com- 
pressed into  its  whirring  wings.  Frank 
Gordon  had  been  leisurely  putting  car- 
tridges into  his  gun ; he  had  but  half  a 
second  in  which  to  snap  together  barrels 
and  stock  and  take  aim;  there  was  an 
echoing  report;  and  the  gay  muir-cock. 
now  a considerable  distance  off,  came 
plumping  down.  Very  neatly  done;  for 
it  was  a nasty  cross-shot;  and,  moreover, 
he  had  been  taken  unawares.  By  this 
time  the  Prince  was  on  his  feet  again. 

“Why,”  said  he  to  the  head  keeper, 
“that  bird  must  have  been  hiding  there 
since  ever  you  came !” 

“Yes,  monsenior,”  replied  the  tall, 
grave,  respectful  keeper,  “ they  whiles  lie 
like  that.  And  maybe  there’s  one  or  two 
more  about.  If  you’ll  put  cartridges  into 
your  gun,  I’ll  lowze  the  dogs.” 

So  they  formed  into  line  there  and  then 
— young  Gordon  on  the  extreme  left,  Sir 
Hugh  on  the  extreme  right,  the  Prince 
and  Lord  Rockminster  (the  latter  with 
his  gun  over  his  shoulder)  between;  the 
grave  Malcolm  uncoupled  a brace  of  ex- 
tremely handsome  setters,  that  joyously 
set  to  work ; and  the  whole  party  moved 
warily  forward.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  grouse  which  had  so  startled  the 
stranger  - guest  had  been  a kinless  va- 
grant; they  descended  into  the  channel 
of  the  burn  and  up  the  opposite  side  with- 
out finding  anything;  and  as  the  dogs 
were  now  ranging  freely,  they  stepped 
along  with  more  confidence. 

Then  of  a sudden  one  of  the  setters, 
that  happened  to  be  right  in  front  of  the 
Prince,  stopped  short  and  rigid,  with  ea- 
ger nostrils  and  outstretched  neck. 

“ Have  a care,  Wallace,  have  a care!” 
muttered  the  keeper  to  the  other  dog,  that 
now  also  stopped,  watching  its  neighbor 
with  half-frightened  eyes. 

Monseigneur  glanced  towards  his  step- 
son as  if  to  ask  what  he  should  do;  and 
the  answer  was  a wave  of  the  hand  tell- 
ing him  to  follow  the  setter;  for  the  beau- 
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tiful  silken-haired  animal,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  was  cautiously  drawing  on. 

All  the  guns  were  now  moving  slowly 
forward;  the  keeper  had  stolen  up,  to  en- 
courage the  dog  by  patting  its  neck;  and 
the  profound  silence  was  full  of  a re- 
strained expectancy.  Then  a wild  rattle 
right  in  front — a ball  of  feathered  light- 
ning had  sprung  from  the  ground  and  was 
whizzing  along — the  Prince  put  up  his 
gun  quickly  and  fired— and  the  grouse 
came  tumbling  on  to  the  heather,  with  a 
single  rebound  simply  by  reason  of  its 
own  weight.  At  the  same  moment  an- 
other bird  got  up  some  distance  off  and 
disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  knoll — 
and  they  could  hear  the  warning  uk — 
uk — uk!—come  back — come  back — come 
back!  that  he  directed  to  his  late  com- 
panion. Nay,  they  were  to  see  him 
again;  for  while  Malcolm  was  picking  up 
the  dead  bird,  which  was  a hen,  the  cock- 
bird,  having  made  an  unseen  d6tour,  re- 
turned to  the  crest  of  the  knoll,  and  flut- 
tered down  among  the  heather,  where 
only  his  small  head,  with  its  bright  eye 
and  scarlet  markings,  was  visible.  And 
now,  if  ever  there  was  temptation  to 
shoot  a sitting  bird,  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion— if  one  could  avoid  sympathizing 
with  the  faithful  spouse  who  had  again 
faced  danger  in  order  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  his  mate;  for  it  was  perfect- 
ly obvious  that,  the  moment  he  was  off 
again,  he  would  drop  down  behind  the 
hillock  and  get  clean  away.  So  once 
more  Monseigneur  turned  with  an  in- 
quiring glance  towards  his  step-son — 
who  instantly  warned  him,  by  gesture  of 
head  and  hand,  that  no  such  thing  was 
to  be  done;  while  almost  simultaneously 
the  grouse  settled  the  matter  in  his  own 
fashion,  for  he  simply  dropped  away  from 
his  exalted  position,  and  vanished.  Per- 
haps they  were  all  just  as  well  pleased 
that  he  had  not  fallen  a victim  to  conju- 
gal fidelity. 

And  so  they  shot  their  way  along  these 
lower  slopes,  keeping  well  aside  from  the 
Forest;  and  as  they  were  now  on  better 
ground,  the  fun  waxed  brisker  and  brisk- 
er. Moreover,  the  birds  lay  very  close; 
sometimes  the  dogs  ran  past  them  alto- 
gether; and  as  it  was  impossible  to  say 
from  which  mound  or  dip  a bombshell 
of  a covey  might  not  suddenly  burst, 
scattering  to  every  point,  there  was  no 
lack  of  watchful  exhilaration.  As  for 
Monseigneur,  he  acquitted  himself  admi- 
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rably.  Of  course  they  did  not  expect 
him  to  observe  the  niceties  of  the  game; 
they  did  not  expect  him,  when  a covey 
hurtled  itself  into  the  air,  to  single  out 
the  old  cock;  they  looked  after  that  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could ; and  left  him 
to  his  discretion.  Kr — kr — kr  ! — went 
the  throbbing  wings ; crack ! — crack ! — 
crack!  — went  the  guns;  and  as  only 
smokeless  powder,  was  used,  they  could 
easily  see  what  execution  was  being  done. 
The  bag  mounted  up  apace,  as  the  gillie 
with  the  pony  and  panniers  came  along 
to  pick  up  the  spoil. 

There  was  one  drawback — nay,  there 
were  two;  and  both  told  desperately  on 
the  poor  Prince,  who  was  somewhat  cor- 
pulent. The  first  was  the  overwhelming 
heat,  that  seemed  to  deprive  one  of  the 
power  of  breathing;  the  second  was  a 
plague  of  midges,  these  demoniacal  in- 
sects alighting  on  any  unguarded  portion 
of  wrist,  or  neck,  or  forehead,  and  leav- 
ing a most  vexatious  wound,  especially  if 
one  happened  to  be  of  a stout  habit  of 
body.  Monseigneur  suffered  inconceiv- 
able torment.  For  even  when  they  came 
to  a hollow  down  which  trickled  a small 
streamlet,  and  when  he  would  go  to  the 
burn-side  to  get  some  water  (some  whis- 
key and  water)  to  slake  his  overmastering 
thirst,  then  in  this  sheltered  place  the 
midges  would  attack  him  more  venom- 
ously than  ever,  even  creeping  under  the 
peak  of  his  cap  and  getting  among  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  He  rubbed  his  forehead 
hai’d  with  his  handkerchief,  and  that  only 
produced  more  pain ; he  drank  more 
whiskey  to  still  the  fever  in  his  blood, 
and  that  appeared  to  create  a kind  of  de- 
lirium of  despair;  his  companions  could 
hear  him  muttering,  they  knew  not  in 
what  language;  until  at  last,  from  the 
crest  of  a slope,  there  broke  upon  their 
sight  a beatific  vision— a long  and  nar- 
row table  placed  outside  the  stables,  and 
abundantly  set  forth  with  cold  meats  and 
cooling  drinks,  while  something  very  like 
a pail  of  ice  stood  by. 

“Thank  God!”  said  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
teveltro — and  no  one  could  object  to  that 
pious  ejaculation. 

And  here  were  the  Ladies  Sibyl  and 
Rosamund  Bourne  and  Miss  Georgie  Les- 
trange,  who  had  driven  up  in  a landau 
hired  from  the  Skean  Bridge  Hotel;  and 
these  three  were  engaged  in  decorating, 
with  such  wild  flowers  as  they  could  find 
— milkwort,  tormentil,  grass  of  Parnassus, 


and  the  like— the  snowy  cloth  that  con- 
cealed the  rude  construction  of  the  table; 
while  for  a centre-piece  they  had  got  a 
dish  of  freshly  cut  heather  and  sweet- 
gale. 

“ Why,  where’s  Addie?”  said  Rockmin- 
ster,  speaking  of  his  sister,  Lady  Adela 
Cunyngham.  “ And  Honnor?”  he  asked 
again— speaking  of  his  wife. 

“ Honnor,”  said  Miss  Georgie,  who  was 
the  know-all  of  the  family,  “is  hurrying 
through  her  household  affairs  to  see  if  she 
can  get  an  hour  on  the  river,  though  ev- 
erybody maintains  it  isn’t  a bit  o’  good. 
And  Adela  is  busy  with  her  proofs — 
those  fearful  proofs!  Why,  she  tells  me 
they  keep  her  awake  at  night:  she  lies 
and  recalls  page  after  page,  dreading  to 
think  what  she  may  have  passed.  I de- 
clare it’s  too  bad  of  the  printers,”  con- 
tinued the  bewitching  young  damsel  of 
the  pince-nez,  as  she  graciously  accepted 
a slice  of  galantine.  “Do  you.  know 
what  they  made  her  say  in  her  last  book? 
— her  heroine  had  to  die  of  an  overdose 
of  opium,  and  they  printed  it  opinion.” 

“A  book  might  die  of  an  overdose  of 
opinion,”  observed  Lord  Rockminster,  in 
his  dispassionate  way,  “ but  a heroine 
couldn’t  very  well,  could  she?” 

“The  worst  printers’  blunder  I ever 
heard  of,”  Miss  Georgina  went  on,  in  her 
demurest  manner,  “appeared  in  a Plym- 
outh paper.  The  report  began : 4 Last 
evening  a banquet  was  held  on  the  body 
of  a dead  seaman  that  had  been  found 
washed  ashore  at  Prawle  Point.  The 
coroner,  in  his  opening  remarks — ’ ” 

“ Georgie,  you’re  horrid — you  are  posi- 
tively horrid,”  Lady  Rosamund  broke  in. 

Butat  this  moment  Monseigneur  jumped 
to  his  feet,  panting  and  gasping,  and  fran- 
tically rubbing  forehead,  and  ears,  and 
neck. 

“I  can  stand  it  no  longer,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “These  brutes  are  perfectly 
maddening! — ” 

“They  are  pretty  bad,”  said  Rock- 
minster, calmly. 

44  Here!”  the  Prince  called  recklessly 
to  the  footman  who  was  doing  duty  as 
butler.  “Bring  me  a tumbler  half  filled 
with  whiskey — quick,  if  you  please! — 
quick,  quick!” 

The  glass  was  brought,  and  at  once  he 
dipped  his  table-napkin  into  it,  and  began 
to  sponge  his  face  all  over,  until  he  was 
fairly  dripping  with  the  fiery  fluid. 

“ I don’t  think  you’ll  find  that  of  much 
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use,  sir,”  said  Frank  Gordon  to  his  step- 
father. “ I’ve  tried  it  myself.  They 
seem  rather  to  like  whiskey.” 

“But  I have  got  something,”  put  in 
Georgie  Lestrange.  “I  thought  they 
might  be  plaguing  us  when  we  sat  still.” 
And  away  she  tripped  to  the  landau,  re- 
turning therefrom  with  several  layers  of 
a fine  silken  gauze.  “You  must  cut  off 
just  what  you  want,”  she  said,  addressing 
the  company  generally,  “and  tie  it  round 
your  head,  or  fasten  it  on  with  a hat. 
And  mind  you  take  plenty,  and  leave  it 
loose,  or  else  the  little  fiends  will  bite 
through.” 

And  thus  it  fell  out  that  this  luncheon 
was  partaken  of  by  seven  white-headed 
ghosts,  and  that  not  without  difficulty,  for 
they  had  to  be  careful  about  raising  their 
silken  veil.  But  very  soon  it  appeared 
that  Monseigneurwas  impatient  to  get  on 
again ; he  seemed  to  have  some  frenzied 
idea  that  in  movement  he  might  escape 
from  this  insufferable  cloud  of  persecu- 
tors, which,  gauze  or  no  gauze,  managed 
to  sting  him  about  the  wrists  and  along 
the  junction  of  his  cap  and  forehead;  so 
the  men  of  the  party  rose,  and  lit  their 
cigarettes,  and  presently  had  summoned 
the  keepers  and  gillies,  leaving  the  three 
young  ladies  to  dawdle  over  the  fruit, 
and  biscuits,  and  iced  claret-cup. 

Now  what  happened  on  this  afternoon 
will  never  be  accurately  known ; a vague 
secrecy  was  maintained  by  every  one  con- 
cerned ; but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
hapless  Prince,  completely  overcome  by 
the  unendurable  torture  inflicted  by  the 
midges — and  also  being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  strength  of  Highland  whiskey — it 
is  to  be  surmised  that  he  may  have  paused 
somewhat  too  frequently  by  the  side  of 
the  babbling  little  mountain  rills,  to  seek 
a desperate  relief.  At  all  events,  when 
they  did  get  back  to  the  Castle,  and  when, 
in  his  half-demented  condition,  he  had 
called  his  valet  to  him,  he  declared  that 
nothing  would  reduce  the  fever  in  his 
veins  but  an  extremely  hot  bath ; where- 
upon that  was  immediately  prepared  for 
him;  while  the  other  men  went  away  to 
their  own  rooms,  to  change  and  get  ready 
for  dinner.  So  that  a considerable  inter- 
val occurred;  and  it  was  not  until  about 
an  hour  thereafter  that  Lord  Rockminster, 
happening  to  come  along  by  the  top  of 
the  hall  staircase,  encountered  the  Prince’s 
valet,  who  appeared  to  be  agitated. 

“ My  lord,”  said  this  pasty-faced  person, 


with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  bis  head,  “ I 
— I hope  there’s  nothing  wrong — but— 
but  the  Prince  has  been  in  the  bath-room 
for  such  a long  time — and  I can’t  hear  a 
sound— would  your  lordship  mind — ” 

His  lordship  was  a man  of  few  wrords: 
he  at  once  went  along  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor  in  which  the  Prince’s  apartments 
were  situated,  and  there  he  knocked  at 
the  bath-room  door.  He  thought  he  heard 
some  mumbled  sound  in  reply;  but  was 
not  sure;  accordingly  he  knocked  again. 
This  time  there  certainly  was  no  answer; 
so  he  tried  to  prize  the  lock ; and  these 
efforts  failing,  he  was  driven  to  use  his 
shoulder  as  a battering-ram;  and  as  he 
was  of  great  muscular  strength  and 
weight,  the  door  eventually  flew  open. 
It  is  a matter  for  devout  thankfulness 
that  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  President  of  the  State 
Council  of  the  Principality  of  Montevel- 
tro  and  his  colleague  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  For  Monseigneur  lay 
supine  in  the  bath,  his  head  resting  on 
the  canvas  belt  at  the  upper  end,  each 
hand  helplessly  clutching  on  to  the  en- 
amelled zinc. 

“Can’t  get  out,”  he  said,  with  a hu- 
morous smile.  “Sides  of  the  bath  too 
zlippery — very  zlippery.  Never  mind. 
Quite  comf’ble.  No  mizzjehs  here.  Quite 
comf’ble.  Sides  of  the  bath  awful  zlip- 
pery— ” 

Rockminster  had  recognized  the  situ- 
ation at  a glance. 

“Oh,  come  along,  Monseigneur,  you 
must  get  ready  for  dinner!”  he  said — and 
he  and  the  valet  together  managed  to 
hoist  the  luckless  Prince  out  of  the  bath; 
and  they  clothed  him  in  bis  dressing- 
gown,  and  conveyed  him  into  his  bed- 
room, which  fortunately  was  just  next 
door.  “ Now  you  lie  down  for  a while,” 
Rockminster  said  to  him.  “And  I will 
send  you  up  some  strong  tea.  You 
needn’t  hurry— I will  put  dinner  off  till 
nine  o’clock.” 

Strangely  enough,  some  hour  and  a 
half  thereafter,  when  the  house  party  had 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  there  was 
no  one  more  sedate,  and  calm,  and  out- 
wardly self-possessed  than  the  Prince 
of  Monteveltro.  His  forehead,  indeed, 
showed  what  merciless  treatment  had 
been  dealt  him  by  the  midges;  but  nei- 
ther in  his  manner  nor  in  his  speech  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  a certain  portentous  and 
cautious  solemnity)  was  there  any  trace 
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of  the  wild  relief  he  had  sought  for  by 
the  margin  of  the  rippling  burns;  and  as 
he  took  his  hostess  into  dinner  — Lady 
Rockminster  was  a handsome  and  dis- 
tinguished-looking young  matron,  with 
chestnut-brown  hair  and  clear  hazel  eyes 
— he  comported  himself  with  an  excellent 
dignity  and  gravity.  Then  they  all  sat 
down. 

All  save  two.  For  this  dining-hall, 
quite  modern  as  it  was,  had  been  con- 
structed and  decorated  in  Elizabethan 
fashion  — oaken  panels,  tapestry,  large 
mullioned  windows,  and  so  forth;  while 
at  the  further  end,  above  the  immense 
fireplace,  there  was  a small  pillared  gal- 
lery, in  which  were  visible  a harp  and 
two  music-stands.  And  as  the  guests  be- 
low took  their  places,  the  Ladies  Sibyl  and 
Rosamund  Bourne  came  into  the  gallery, 
the  former  carrying  her  violin ; and  Lady 
Rosamund  sat  down  at  the  harp;  and 
presently  these  two  began  to  play,  very 
softly  and  gracefully,  a cavatina  of  Lady 
Sibyl’s  own  composition. 

“Awfully  good-natured  of  them,  isn’t 
it?”  said  Georgie  Lestrange  to  her  neigh- 
bor, young  Gordon  of  Grantlv.  “I  call 
it  a great  compliment,  don’t  you?  I hope 
the  Prince  will  be  pleased — ” 

“Aren’t  they  going  to  have  any  din- 
ner?” said  the  young  man,  with  tender 
compassion  in  his  heart. 

“ Oh,  they’ll  get  something— or  they’ve 
had  something,”  continued  the  ruddy- 
haired lass,  with  blithe  indifference. 
“That  isn’t  the  point.  Sibyl  is  awfully 
proud  of  this  cavatina,  don’t  you  know, 
and  she  wants  us  to  hear  it  effectually. 
Rather  nice,  isn’t  it?  Sounds  very  well 
from  the  gallery,  doesn’t  it?  I think  it’s 
a beautiful  room,  don’t  you?  And  how 
handsome  the  Princess  is  looking  to-night 
—so  commanding -looking,  so  capable- 
looking — and  yet  as  merry  as  any  one: 
don’t  you  think  so?  Scotch  eyes,  I should 
say;  nothing  foreign  about  her  appear- 
ance at  all.  I wonder  what  rent  Lord 
Rockminster  pays  for  the  season? — a rip- 
per, I should  imagine.  Oh,  by-the-way, 
Sir  Francis,  I suppose  you’ve  heard  that 
Lady  Rockminster  has  arranged  a little 
dance  for  to-night — the  keepers,  and  gil- 
lies, and  Highland  maids— in  the  pavilion 
— just  to  give  the  Prkice  some  small  idea 
of  what  happens  when  a stag  is  brought 
home;  for  I suppose  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess won’t  be  able  to  stay  until  the  stalk- 
ing begins.  And  I have  been  wonder- 


ing,” proceeded  the  wily  maiden,  in  her 
artless  way,  “whether  any  of  us  will  be 
expected  to  join  in— perhaps  for  a single 
reel.  I’m  rather  timorous  about  it,  don’t 
you  know— of  course,  I’ve  often  danced 
a reel,  in  a scrambling  kind  of  fashion; 
but  I never  feel  safe  unless  I have  a 
partner  who  can  pilot  me  through — ” 

“Will  you  let  me  try?”  he  said,  prompt- 

ly- 

“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  that, ’’she  made  an- 
swer, with  a pretty  and  ingenuous  blush. 
“ But  we’ll  see  what  Lady  Rockminster 
has  to  propose.” 

The  pavilion  of  which  she  had  spoken 
was  a large  temporary  structure  of  wood 
and  canvas  that  had  been  erected  in  the 
grounds  a year  or  two  previously  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  certain  members 
of  the  English  Royal  Family,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  remain ; and  when  Lord 
and  Lady  Rockminster’s  guests,  rising 
from  dinner,  proceeded  to  thread  their  way 
through  the  dark  shrubberies,  they  found 
the  great  tent  brilliantly  lit  up,  and  the 
entrance  all  hung  round  with  festoons  of 
heather.  Nay,  the  merrymaking  had  al- 
ready begun;  supper  was  over,  and  the 
tables  had  been  cleared  away;  Ronald  the 
piper,  in  all  his  kilted  bravery,  was  up  in 
front  of  the  platform;  and  the  lads  and 
lasses  were  stepping  out  to  the  lively 
strains  of  “Lord  Breadalbane’s  March.” 
But  directly  that  Ronald  caught  sight  of 
the  visitors  he  changed  his  tune ; the  pipes 
broke  into  a spirited  reel ; almost  instant- 
ly there  was  a transformation  of  the  neb- 
ulous company  into  definite  groups;  then 
at  a given  signal  away  they  went  in 
swift  and  gliding  and  sinuous  movement, 
until  the  laughing  partners  faced  each 
other  again,  to  do  their  best  with  pointed 
toe  and  uplifted  finger  and  thumb.  All 
this  gay  turmoil — the  stirring  music,  the 
rapid  evolutions,  the  joyous  “whoop!” — 
was  not  long  in  throwing  its  irresistible 
seduction  over  certain  of  the  visitors;  a 
“foursome”  was  speedily  formed — Miss 
Lestrange  and  young  Gordon  of  Grantly, 
Sir  Hugh  Cunyngham  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  Lady  Rosamund;  and  off  they  went 
— figures  of  eight,  facing  to  partners,  and 
round  again  in  nimble  manoeuvres  — as 
dexterously  as  any.  And  Ronald  the 
piper  blew  and  trilled,  and  trilled  and 
blew,  and  trilled  and  screamed  and  blew, 
as  though  he  would  have  all  Glen  Loy, 
and  Clunes,  and  Achnacarry  know  what 
doings  were  going  on  in  Glen  Skean. 
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But  of  a sudden  Lord  Rockminster — 
who  was  merely  a spectator  — became 
aware  that  the  Prince  was  missing;  and 
as  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him  during  dinner — for  the  Princess  of 
Monteveltro  was  a brilliant  and  fascina- 
ting talker,  and  had  kept  her  host’s  atten- 
tion fully  occupied — he  grew  somewhat 
anxious.  He  looked  about,  and  moved 
about,  discreetly;  and  at  length,  to  his 
amazement,  he  perceived  the  Prince,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  pavilion,  in  a corner 
all  by  himself,  engaged  in  executing  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  springs 
and  gyrations,  both  hands  held  high  in 
air.  For  it  appeared  that  he  had  found 
a partner,  and  he  was  imitating  as  best 
he  could  the  steps  and  gestures  he  had 
observed  in  use  among  the  general  assem- 
blage; and  as  this  fancied  partner  hap- 
pened to  be  no  other  than  his  own  shad- 
ow on  the  canvas  wall,  the  most  beautiful 
time  was  kept,  and  Monseigneur,  proud 
of  his  own  performance,  and  proud  of  the 
responsive  accuracy  of  his  visionary  com- 
panion, beamed  with  a bland  delight. 
Rockminster  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“One  moment,”  he  said.  44  Sorry  to  in- 
terrupt. Awful  storm  threatening.  You’d 
better  come  away  with  me,  and  we’ll  get 
back  to  the  Castle  while  there’s  time.” 

The  Prince  of  Monteveltro  was  a peace- 
able, good-natured  man ; he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  off,  and  fortunately  there 


was  a door  at  this  end  of  the  pavilion; 
while  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  way  back  to  the  Castle,  for  now 
there  was  a ghostly  white  moon  shining 
from  over  the  crest  of  Ben-na-Van,  and 
all  the  paths  and  terraces  were  of  a silver- 
gray.  Hawkins,  the  pasty-faced  valet, 
was  quickly  summoned;  the  Prince  was 
easily  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  when  once 
they  had  got  him  smuggled  up  into  his 
room;  and  then  Lord  Rockminster  left 
to  return  to  the  pavilion.  There  was  no 
great  anger  and  reprobation  in  his  heart; 
rather  he  had  a kind  of  sympathetic  pity 
for  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  stran- 
ger, who  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  swel- 
tering heat  of  Highland  glens,  to  the  re- 
lentless ferocity  of  Highland  midges,  and 
to  the  insidious  dangers  of  loitering  by 
little  Highland  rills. 

And  yet  in  throwing  out  threats  of  a 
possible  storm,  Rockminster  had  not  been 
altogether  romancing.  When  the  ladies 
had  retired  to  their  apartments  for  the 
night,  he  strolled  into  the  billiard-room, 
to  smoke  a final  cigarette. 

44 1 say,  Gordon,”  he  observed,  in  his 
laconic  way,  44  have  you  been  looking  at 
the  glass  since  lunch-time?  Down  a good 
half -inch.  And  there’s  a double  halo 
round  the  moon.  And  the  trees  are  be- 
ginning to  talk.  I rather  fancy  some- 
thing’s going  to  happen.” 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  GERMAN  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


XXIII. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  KING  CALLS  FOR 
VOLUNTEERS. 

King  Frederick  william  iii. 

never  forgave  York  for  abandoning 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  by  capitulating 
to  the  Russians  in  the  last  days  of  1812. 
Toward  Stein  he  had  a strong  aver- 
sion. Yet  these  two  men,  in  the  open- 
ing of  1813,  did,  humanly  speaking,  save 
the  Prussian  monarchy  from  extinction. 
The  people  of  East  Prussia,  as  elsewhere, 
burned  with  a desire  to  fight  for  their 
national  independence  in  their  King’s 
name.  This  opposition  was  overcome  by 
York’s  pretension  that  he  was  still  Mili- 
tary Governor  so  long  as  the  King  did 
not  communicate  contrary  orders  offi- 


cially. The  Russians  fortified  York’s  po- 
sition still  further  by  carefully  kidnap- 
ping any  messenger  from  Berliu  suspected 
of  bearing  that  dreadful  official  communi- 
cation ; Stein  brought  still  more  pressure 
by  ordering  reforms  in  the  name  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  who  was  practically  master 
of  the  country,  and  could  therefore  give 
all  Prussian  officials  the  plausible  excuse 
of  having  yielded  only  to  force. 

When  the  first  news  of  Napoleon’s 
disasters  reached  Berlin,  Scharnhorst  im- 
plored his  King  at  once  to  call  in  the 
reserves,  to  rouse  the  country  to  war,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation. 
But  the  King  wasted  the  precious  time, 
and  would  listen  only  to  those  of  his 
court  who  desired  to  remain  French.  His 
Prime  Minister,  Harden  berg,  sought  in 
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vain  to  make  him  take  a positive  stand 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other — either  to 
break  with  Napoleon  and  fight  him,  or 
break  with  the  Czar  and  loyally  help 
France.  But  no.  The  King  was  of  such 
stuff  that  he  could  not  take  a positive 
stand  either  way.  Hardenberg  showed 
him  the  danger  of  his  monarchy,  the 
wreck  of  Napoleon’s  army,  the  necessity 
of  acting  firmly  and  at  once;  finally  he 
fell  on  his  knees  at  his  master’s  feet,  shed 
tears  upon  the  monarch’s  hand,  implored 
him  to  say  yes  or  no  anyway,  so  long  as 
it  put  an  end  to  a situation  which  could 
produce  only  disaster. 

The  Prime  Minister  could  not  move  his 
King  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country — 
at  least  not  while  he  was  in  Berlin,  where 
the  French  then  ruled.  The  next  best 
thing,  thought  he,  was  to  coax  the  King 
away,  and  let  him  come  under  influences 
purely  German.  Konigsberg  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  Russia  controlled  all 
that  region.  The  only  Prussian  section 
still  free  from  foreign  control  was  Silesia, 
whose  capital  is  Breslau.  But  Frederick 
William  objected  to  moving.  He  enjoyed 
drilling  his  handful  of  guards  on  the  pa- 
rade-ground of  Potsdam;  he  disliked  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  change.  As  Harden- 
berg could  not  move  him  by  direct  rea- 
soning, he  had  recourse  to  a pious  fraud, 
which  worked  very  well.  He  first  sent 
word  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Ber- 
lin to  have  a care  lest  the  Prussian  patri- 
ots make  a sudden  descent  upon  the  capi- 
tal with  a view  to  capturing  the  French 
garrison.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
French  commander  gave  orders  that  the 
troops  which  had  been  quartered  at  some 
distance  from  the  city  should  be  drawn 
together,  in  order  to  more  readily  meet 
the  expected  assault.  As  soon  as  this 
French  movement  commenced,  Harden- 
berg readily  spread  the  report  that  Na- 
poleon had  given  orders  for  taking  the 
Prussian  monarch  prisoner.  And  as  the 
King  was  very  ready  to  appreciate  reasons 
for  this,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
escape.  On  the  night  of  January  22d  he 
fled  to  Breslau,  a distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Berlin. 

This  flight,  which  was  dictated  by  fear 
for  his  personal  safety,  had  an  effect  upon 
the  country  which  could  not  have  been 
magnified  had  its  author  been  a hero  and 
his  motive  of  the  loftiest.  In  every  cor- 
ner of  Germany  the  people  said  to  one 
another  that  the  King  had  hurried  to 


Breslau  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army ; that  war  was  unavoidable,  and 
every  German  must  now  enter  the  ranks 
and  support  the  brave  Prussian  King. 

But  none  of  these  things  were  in  the 
mind  of  Frederick  William.  The  French 
ambassador  came  also  to  Breslau,  and  re- 
ceived as  before  the  amplest  assurances 
that  Prussia  remained  loyal  to  Napoleon, 
and  was  arming  only  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  him  more  effectively.  Not  a 
word  was  sent  to  cheer  the  patriots  in 
Konigsberg  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Czar  Alexander,  however,  had 
crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  at  a point 
southeast  of  Konigsberg  (Lyk),  the  day 
before  Frederick  William  fled  to  Breslau, 
and  his  troops  vrere  already  well  on  their 
way  to  Berlin,  the  blockade  of  Danzig 
having  commenced  on  January  16th. 
By  March  4th  the  Cossacks  took  charge 
of  the  Prussian  capital,  and  therefore  it 
was  only  a question  of  time  when  the 
King  would  be  shut  up  in  Breslau  as  ef- 
fectively as  he  had  formerly  been  in  Pots- 
dam. Scharnhorst,  as  the  originator  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  universal  service, 
was  with  the  King,  and  pleaded  energeti- 
cally for  an  immediate  call  to  arms  of  at 
least  100,000  men.  But  the  King  opposed 
the  plans  of  this  reformer  in  1813  as  he 
had  in  1808.  He  regarded  universal  ser- 
vice as  dangerously  democratic.  The  old 
school  of  officers  about  the  King  called 
Scharnhorst  a Jacobin  and  demagogue. 
However,  the  King  finally  gave  way  so 
far  as  to  authorize,  on  February  3d,  a call 
for  volunteers.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  would  answer  this  call,  and  for  that 
reason  declined  to  affix  his  name  to  the 
document.  To  him  Prussia  was  still  the 
Prussia  of  Jena  and  Tilsit,  and  he  com- 
pletely ignored  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment that  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
liberal  reforms  of  Stein. 

The  King’s  call  for  volunteers  was 
signed  in  Breslau  two  days  before  that 
determined  upon  by  Stein’s  assembly  in 
Konigsberg.  They  were  practically  con- 
temporaneous; and  as  no  system  of  heli- 
ography  or  other  telegraphy  existed  then 
in  Prussia,  Konigsberg  only  heard  of  the 
Breslau  call  many  days  after  their  own 
had  been  published.  The  call  of  the  King 
did  not  specify  against  whom  the  volun- 
teers were  to  take  up  arms.  But  those 
who  responded  did  so  with  the  firm  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  only  for  a war  against 
France.  The  volunteers  of  1813  were  re- 
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garded  by  most  of  the  regular  army  as 
dangerous  people,  and  the  King  would 
never  have  allowed  Scharnhorst  to  call 
them  out  had  he  realized  that  the  response 
would  be  so  general  and  spontaneous. 
The  King  had  no  spare  money,  however, 
and  Scharnhorst  made  a strong  point  by 
showing  that  volunteers  were  cheaper 
than  regulars. 

The  King’s  call,  like  that  of  Konigs- 
berg, offered  special  inducements  to  young 
volunteers  who  joined  the  army  prepared 
to  clothe  and  equip  themselves. 

Such  young  men  were  presumably  of 
respectable  family,  of  fair  education,  and 
consequently  likely  to  make  good  offi- 
cers after  a short  experience  in  the  field. 
Hitherto  the  army  offered  no  inducement 
whatever  to  decently  brouglit-up  lads; 
the  service  was  degrading,  and  the  officers 
maintained  their  prestige  by  flogging. 
The  very  name  of  soldier  now  ceased  to 
be  used,  for  it  meant  a mercenary,  a hire- 
ling. The  young  men  who  answered  the 
call  of  their  country  styled  themselves 
warriors  by  preference.  In  Berlin  alone 
9000  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  with- 
in three  days.  The  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  the  father-land  all  followed  the 
example  set  by  Konigsberg,  and  Breslau 
soon  commenced  to  be  as  lively  a town  as 
was  Vilna  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon’s  Rus- 
sian invasion. 

King  Frederick  William  had  persisted 
in  his  French  alliance  because  he  did  not 
believe  the  German  people  would  fight. 
One  day  Scharnhorst  drew  him  to  the 
window  of  the  palace  to  show  him  how 
cruelly  he  had  misjudged  his  people;  for 
below  him  in  the  street  there  clattered  by 
a long,  long  procession  of  country  carts 
loaded  with  cheering  volunteers,  who  had 
arrived  from  Berlin  entirely  at  their  own 
expense,  and  eager  to  be  led  to  battle  in 
the  cause  of  Germany.  The  loyal  Scharn- 
horst, who  had  suffered  and  labored  much 
for  this  hour,  turned  to  his  monarch  and 
said,  “ Does  your  Majesty  now  believe?” 

His  Majesty,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
was  so  much  encouraged  that  he  now,  on 
February  9th,  issued  a more  important 
edict  over  his  own  name.  This  was  to 
give  Prussians  notice  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  between  seventeen  and  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age  was  expected  to  step 
into  the  ranks  and  fight.  Those  who 
came  as  volunteers  within  a week  were  to 
be  granted  certain  privileges;  all  the  rest 
were  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  soldiers. 


But  there  was  not  the  slightest  need  of 
threats;  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  was  such  that  everywhere  the  au- 
thorities had  more  volunteers  than  they 
could  care  for. 

On  the  15th  of  February  so  much  cour- 
age had  been  imbibed  by  the  Prussian 
King  that  lie  ventured  to  send  to  Napo- 
leon a proposition  to  withdraw  his  troops 
beyond  the  Elbe,  to  surrender  the  fortress- 
es he  had  unjustly  occupied,  and  to  pay 
some  debts  he  owed,  amounting  to  94,000,- 
000  francs.  The  King  may  have  believed 
that  Napoleon  would  receive  this  message 
in  a friendly  manner,  but  no  one  else  did. 

It  amounted  to  a declaration  of  war. 

And  yet,  during  these  days  of  January 
and  February,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Prussia  was  entertaining  his  government 
with  a project  of  marriage  between  a son 
of  Queen  Luise  and  a parvenu  princess 
of  Napoleon’s  family.  While  German 
hearts  were  bursting  over  the  insults 
which  Napoleon  had  heaped  upon  their 
country,  the  Prussian ' King  was  most 
courteously  inquiring  of  Napoleon’s  am- 
bassador how  much  France  would  restore 
to  Prussia  in  case  he  linked  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  with  the  house  of  the  Bonaparte. 

In  1810,  the  year  of  her  death,  Queen 
Luise  wrote  these  words,  when  she  heard 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  sold  his 
daughter  to  the  French  conqueror: 

“God  be  forever  praised  that  my 
daughter  came  dead  into  the  world,  for 
she  would  now  be  in  her  sixteentli 
year.” 

XXIV. 

A PROFESSOR  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST 
NAPOLEON. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
February  3,  1813,  a professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  commenced  a lecture 
upon  natural  philosophy.  This  profess- 
or was  a Scandinavian  by  birth  and 
bringing  up,  but  lie  was  a Prussian  by 
adoption,  and  with  heart  and  soul  a 
champion  of  German  liberty.  On  this 
memorable  morning  his  academic  audi- 
ence was  scant.  The  town  was  noisy 
with  the  rumbling  of  artillery  trains  and 
the  cheers  of  the  volunteers.  Prussia 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Napoleon ; the 
French  ambassador  was  treated  with 
conspicuous  favor  by  the  Prussian  King: 
Blticher  and  Gneisenau,  Stein  and 
Scharnhorst,  were  all  actually,  or  at  least 
nominally,  out  of  favor.  The  Prussian 
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army  was  being  increased.  The  King 
said  that  this  army  was  to  assist  Napo- 
leon, but  there  were  people  bold  enough 
to  think  that  the  King  would  learn  his 
mistake  should  he  attempt  a second  time 
to  place  his  troops  in  the  service  of 
France.  In  Berlin,  in  Konigsberg,  even 
in  Breslau,  men  whispered  to  one  another 
that  their  King  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  them  into  slavery. 

These  were  not  times  for  men  with 
blood  in  their  veins  to  sit  making  notes 
on  hydrostatics  or  waves  of  sound. 

The  professor  felt  this  as  he  drew  to 
the  close  of  his  lecture.  He  had  spent 
a sleepless  night,  tormented  by  doubts. 
As  an  official  of  the  crown  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  nothing  save  that  for  which 
the  crown  gave  him  a salary.  As  a Ger- 
man citizen,  however,  he  risked  his  sal- 
ary, his  position,  and  his  life  by  placing 
his  citizenship  above  his  professorship. 
At  the  close  of  his  lecture  Professor  Stef- 
fens said:  4 ‘Gentlemen,  I have  another 
lecture  set  down  for  eleven  o’clock.  But 
I shall  use  that  time  in  addressing  you 
upon  a matter  of  great  importance.  The 
King’s  call  for  the  young  men  to  arm  as 
volunteers  has  appeared,  or  will  appear 
to-day.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
address.  Make  this  purpose  of  mine  pub- 
lic. The  other  lectures  may  be  ignored 
to-day.  I expect  as  many  hearers  as  my 
room  will  hold.” 

The  small  audience  which  had  listened 
languidly  to  an  exposition  of  natural 
philosophy  now  broke  out  into  uncon- 
trollable cheering,  and  burst  from  the 
room  to  spread  the  news. 

Meanwhile  the  good  professor  was  clos- 
eted with  his  thoughts,  battling  with 
himself,  seeking  in  vain  to  order  his 
ideas  and  words.  He  felt  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take,  the  risk  he  was  running,  the 
fate  that  awaited  him  and  his  family 
should  his  words  fail  in  their  effect.  At 
last,  like  many  another  strong  man  in  the 
hour  when  human  power  seems  weak, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for 
strength.  Peace  now  came  to  his  spirit, 
and  with  it  the  strength  to  face  devils — 
the  strength  that  lifted  up  Luther  and 
Cromwell,  Washington  and  John  Huss. 

Thus  armed,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  densely  packed  mass  of  his  hearers, 
and  stood  facing  them  from  his  little  aca- 
demic platform.  The  door  could  not  be 
closed  for  the  mass  of  students  crowding 
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from  the  stairs;  the  windows  were  full, 
and  he  barely  had  room  for  his  feet,  so 
thickly  did  his  disciples  cluster  about 
him. 

“What  I said  I cannot  tell,”  wrote  he 
some  years  later:  “I  was  driven  to  speech 
by  recalling  past  years  of  oppression.  My 
tongue  gave  voice  to  the  hot  feelings  of 
the  compressed  mass  of  manhood  about 
me.  What  I said  aloud  was  the  silent 
say  of  every  heart  in  that  assembly,  and 
it  was  impressive  because  it  was  an  echo 
from  the  soul  of  each  one  present.” 

But  the  honest  professor  had  not  prayed 
for  words  alone.  He  called  upon  his  boys 
to  fight,  and  in  his  call  declared  that  he 
too  was  about  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers. 

So  war  was  at  length  declared.  Not 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne,  but  from 
the  platform  of  the  University  lecture- 
room.  The  war  was  made  not  by  the 
courtiers  and  the  men  of  titles  and  deco- 
rations, but  by  the  outraged  representa- 
tives of  the  German  national  life,  German 
science,  German  song,  German  poetry, 
German  free  schools.  From  the  moment 
that  Professor  Steffens  concluded  his 
memorable  address  there  was  no  longer 
doubt  in  Germany  as  to  the  people’s  share 
in  the  war.  Konigsberg  headed  the  rev- 
olution for  eastern  Prussia;  Breslau  was 
to  ratify  that  act;  and  Berlin  would  join 
them  so  soon  as  the  news  from  Silesia 
could  reach  the  banks  of  the  Spree. 

The  forebodings  of  the  professor  were 
quickly  realized,  when  he  at  length  re- 
tired to  his  quiet  study.  He  received  a 
formal  visit  from  the  august  president  of 
the  University,  The  president  looked  very 
severe.  He  had  a message  from  Harden- 
berg,  the  King's  Prime  Minister.  Har- 
denberg,  the  King,  the  president  of  the 
University,  all  vented  their  displeasure 
upon  the  head  of  the  poor  professor.  The 
French  ambassador  immediately  demand- 
ed that  the  professor  be  severely  pun- 
ished for  daring  to  declare  war  against 
France  while  the  Prussian  King  and  Na- 
poleon were  professing  everlasting  friend- 
ship. The  King  promptly  disavowed  his 
professor,  and  Hardenberg  used  all  the 
soft  words  imaginable  to  make  Napoleon 
believe  that  the  matter  was  of  no  impor- 
tance. He  promised  to  give  the  French- 
man every  satisfaction. 

Next  day  the  professor  was  called  upon 
to  address  a still  larger  meeting  of  Bres- 
lau citizens.  The  government  did  not 
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The  name  of  the  rebel  blacksmith  is  not 
mentioned  in  courtly  history,  nor  does 
Germany  honor  him  with  a monument, 
yet  he  served  his  country  more  effective- 
ly than  many  a titled  grandee  now  stand- 
ing in  bronze  at  the  corners  of  Berlin 
squares. 

Freedom  and  father-land  are  two  words 
which  were  never  heard  in  Germany  un- 
til this  early  spring  of  1813;  for  only  dur- 
ing these  days  did  the  German  people 
commence  to  have  a voice  in  the  making 
of  their  political  vocabulary. 

Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin  were 
by  this  time  in  the  full  tide  of  patriotic 
insurrection,  and  this  popular  feeling  was 
encouraged  by  the  King's  best  generals. 
York  continued  in  disgrace,  and  was  or- 
dered before  a court  martial.  The  King 
did  not  acquit  him  before  March  12th. 
Gneisenau  hurried  home  from  England  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  people  of  Ger- 
many were  organizing  for  war;  but  his 
King  received  him  coldly.  Bliicher  was 
in  idleness  and  disgrace  at  Breslau,  bat- 
tling with  himself — torn  between  his  duty 
as  a soldier  and  his  desire  as  a patriot. 
His  fiery  and  fearless  nature  fretted  be- 
cause the  King  would  not  allow  him  to 
fight  the  French.  His  honest  soul  reflects 
itself  in  a characteristic  letter  to  his  dear 
friend  Scharnhorst,  dated  February  10, 
1813.  The  original  is  full  of  the  most 
comical  sins  against  German  spelling  and 
grammar;  for  Bliicher  was  anything  but 
a scholar.  “I  cannot  sit  quiet  without 
snapping  my  teeth  together  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  liberty  and  my  country.  Let 
the  diplomatic  vermin  and  sons  of  pigs  go 
to  the  devil.  Why  should  we  not  jump 
into  our  saddles  and  pitch  into  the  French 
like  a thunder- bolt?  Any  one  who  advises 
the  King  to  hesitate  longer  and  treat  of 
peace  with  Napoleon  is  a traitor  to  him 
and  the  whole  father-land,  and  deserves  to 
be  shot.  For  while  we  stay  here  gabbling, 
instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  war,  the 
French  take  the  opportunity  of  putting 
their  army  in  order;  and  so  say  I,  Up  and 
at  the  enemy,  and  stick  your  sword  be- 
tween his  ribs.” 

So  thought  and  spoke  German  mon- 
archists in  the  opening  of  1813. 

XXV. 

THE  ALTAR  OF  GERMAN  LIBERTY-1813. 

In  this  early  spring  of  1813  the  most 
absolute  of  Prussian  monarch*  found 


himself  going  to  war  with  the  weapons 
of  democracy.  Seven  years  before,  he 
had  been  routed  when  in  command  of 
250,000  professional  soldiers  commanded 
by  officers  of  noble  name.  He  was  now 
to  fight  Napoleon  once  more,  armed  not 
with  the  strength  of  a large  standing 
army,  but  with  forces  he  could  but  dim- 
ly estimate.  Napoleon  had  become  great 
by  fighting  at  the  head  of  a people  in 
arms,  called  together  by  a revolutionary 
cougress.  Germans  were  now  to  meet 
him  on  his  own  ground,  not  merely  army 
against  army,  but  people  against  people, 
to  determine  which  could  give  and  take 
the  hardest  blows.  Frederick  William 
III. ’s  call  for  volunteers  on  February  3d 
met  with  a response  that  reminds  one 
of  the  noblest  days  of  republican  Rome. 
The  local  German  newspapers  contained 
lists  of  patriotic  offerings  made  to  the 
father-land  by  rich  and  poor,  but  chiefly 
by  the  poor.  The  local  museums  of  Ger- 
many treasure  up  these  copies,  and  they 
make  strange  reading  to-day.  Here  are 
a few: 

Franz  Lami  advertises  in  Berlin  that 
he  will  undertake,  “as  far  as  his  time 
will  allow,”  to  do  the  work  of  such  poor 
teachers  as  desire  to  go  and  fight  for 
their  country,  “and  to  forward  them 
their  monthly  salary,  without  any  charge 
whatsoever.” 

Another  advertises  that  he  wants  to 
join  the  volunteers,  but  has  only  money 
enough  to  buy  the  cloth  for  the  trousers 
of  his  uniform.  He  begs  patriots  to  help 
him. 

“The  peasant  Mayor  of  Elsholz  had 
only  two  horses,  but  he  gave  the  better 
of  the  two  to  the  army  without  asking 
pay.”  This  was  an  official  announce- 
ment. 

“The  widow  D.  P.  gives  four  thalers 
and  her  engagement  ring.” 

Professor  Cravenshorst  of  the  Breslau 
University  begged  the  government  to  keep 
back  half  of  his  small  salary  for  the  sake 
of  helping  on  the  war.  And  this,  too,  be- 
fore the  King  had  declared  war! 

Doctor  Zirtzow,  who  was  evidently  pro- 
prietor of  a bathing  establishment,  offered 
the  proceeds  of  two  hundred  hot  baths  to 
his  King,  each  bath  being  valued  at  eight 
groschens,  or  about  twenty  cents. 

An  anonymous  patriot  is  recorded  as 
sending  three  silver  table-spoons.  Herr 
Lanzfeld  from  Weiseldorf  sends  to  the 
array  a beautiful  troop-horse,  with  this 
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for  her  beauty,  and,  above  all,  for  her 
masses  of  golden  hair.  She  had  nothing 
else  to  give,  and  so  she  went  to  a barber 
and  asked  him  what  her  hair  was  worth. 
He  answered,  ten  thalers.  She  asked  him 
to  cut  it  off;  but  the  man  refused,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  girl  went  home,  cut 
her  hair  off  herself,  wrapped  it  up,  and 
sent  it  to  the  King’s  officials  with  this 
note:  “The  barber  has  offered  ten  tha- 
lers for  this  hair.  I am  happy  in  being 
able  to  make  this  small  gift  to  my  coun- 
try.” 

The  committee  had  the  fortunate  idea 
of  making  of  this  famous  hair  bracelets 
and  rings,  which  they  sold  so  successfully 
that  from  this  source  alone  they  received 
250  thalers. 

Another  well-born  maiden  of  eighteen 
left  her  home  in  Potsdam  and  joined  the 
“ free  corps”  of  Major  Liitzow.  Eleanora 
Renz  was  her  name,  and  she  fought,  like 
another  Joan  of  Arc,  with  a single  pur- 
pose, the  deliverance  of  her  King.  Not 
a man  of  the  Liitzow  regiment  suspected 
that  one  of  their  best  troopers  was  a wo- 
man, until  September  16th.  On  that  day 
they  charged  into  a French  battery,  Elea- 
nora in  front.  A cannon-ball  smashed 
her  right  leg.  She  fell  from  her  horse, 
supported  by  a comrade,  and  only  in  her 
death  did  she  disclose  the  fact  that  she 
was  a girl. 

In  the  Korner  Museum  of  Dresden,  a 
place  rarely  visited  by  the  tourist,  I held 
in  my  hand  a precious  symbol  of  Ger- 
many’s greatness — an  iron  finger-ring 
with  these  words  only  upon  it:  “Gold 
gab  icli  fur  Eisen,  1813  ” — Gold  gave  I 
for  iron. 

It  was  in  these  days  of  early  spring  that 
a Berlin  patriot,  Rudolf  Werkmeister, 
called  upon  his  fellow-Germans  to  help 
in  freeing  their  country  by  giving  to  the 
King  their  rings— the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world  to  many  a one.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  value  of  a ring  lay  not  in 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  made  of  gold 
or  silver;  that  it  was  precious  because  of 
its  associations.  He  proposed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  these  associations  by  giving 
in  return  rings  of  iron,  which  should  for 
all  time  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
noble  struggle  on  which  they  were  about 
to  embark. 

On  the  very  first  day  after  this  call 
150  rings  of  gold  were  exchanged  for  iron 
ones,  and  the  best  calculation  on  the  sub- 
ject records  160,000  gold  rings  laid  upon 


the  altar  of  German  liberty  in  these  early 
days  of  1813. 

Think  of  it — you  who  know  the  Ger- 
man heart  — the  deep  sentiment  that  is 
evoked  by  the  sight  of  a ring,  the  emblem 
of  love  and  fidelity!  What  struggles 
must  these  iron  rings  represent — strug- 
gles in  which  love  of  country  triumphed 
over  every  other  consideration ! As  the 
Iron  Cross  was  to  become  the  most  pre- 
cious decoration  of  the  German  soldier,  so 
amongst  women  there  was  soon  no  ring 
so  precious  as  the  ring  of  iron. 

The  French  in  Berlin  did  not  at  first 
understand  the  strange  enthusiasm  that 
was  abroad.  They  were  disposed  to  think 
that  all  this  activity  meant  new  Prussian 
regiments  destined  to  march  once  more 
against  Moscow  under  French  orders. 
The  streets  of  Berlin  in  these  days  were 
much  like  those  of  Breslau.  The  old 
men  were  drilling  the  youngsters;  every- 
body wore  the  national  cockade  of  black 
and  white.  Those  who  had  not  already 
gone  off  to  join  the  volunteers  in  Breslau 
were  waiting  only  to  complete  their  mili- 
tary outfit,  and  were  seen  hurrying  about 
town,  from  saddler  to  tailor,  urging  on 
the  completion  of  their  uniforms.  The 
French  garrison  soon  learned  through 
their  agents  that  these  volunteers  had  no 
idea  of  fighting  any  one  but  Napoleon, 
and  the  order  was  therefore  given  that  no 
more  volunteers  should  leave  Berlin.  But 
it  was  then  too  late.  The  volunteers 
streamed  away  from  every  gate,  at  first 
in  disguise,  but  later  in  well-armed  bands 
that  laughed  at  the  French  guards  who 
challenged  them  as  they  passed. 

One  of  these  volunteer  leaders  was  the 
author  of  Undine , the  poet  De  la  Motte 
Fouqu6,  a man  of  French-Norman  ances- 
try, but  of  German  birth  and  feeling.  At 
the  head  of  seventy  volunteer  troopers 
he  galloped  away  one  day  in  February  to 
join  his  King  in  Breslau.  That  King 
was  still  Napoleon’s  ally,  but  the  poet 
sang  as  the  heart  sings,  and  not  to  the 
tune  of  diplomacy.  On  this  glorious 
journey  he  first  rested  in  Potsdam,  and 
there,  in  the  church  which  holds  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  great  Frederick,  he 
and  his  seventy  men  kneeled  in  prayer, 
while  the  Lutheran  pastor  consecrated 
them  to  the  work  of  liberation.  Then  to 
horse  once  more,  and  on  to  Breslau,  sing- 
ing a song  composed  upon  the  march  by 
their  leader — a song  that  has  lost  none  of 
its  charm  to  the  German  youth. 
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This  song  said  nothing  of  helping  the 
King’s  ally,  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary, 
it  spoke  only  of  Germany. 

“ Wir  wollen  ein  Heil  erbauen 
Fur  all  das  Deutsche  Land.*1 

“ We  are  fighting  for  the  great  German 
father-laud,”  sang  the  poet,  and  the  song 
was  sung  in  the  wake  of  his  troopers 
wherever  they  passed  between  Potsdam 
and  Breslau. 

These  days  were  days  of  rosy  hope  in 
the  breast  of  every  true  German,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  linger  long  amongst  episodes 
that  so  beautifully  reflect  the  generous 
impulses  which  in  that  year  animated  the 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  Prussia  of 
1813  golden  rings  and  the  songs  of  poets 
meant  very  much  indeed,  but  still  the  cold 
fact  persisted  that  down  to  March  16th  of 
that  golden  year  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
in  alliance  with  the  man  whom  Germans 
regarded  as  their  only  enemy. 

XXVI. 

THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER  SINGS  OF 
LIBERTY. 

“Tiik  Free  Land,  the  German  Land; 

That  was  the  German’s  Father-land.” 

So  sang  young  Korner  in  1813,  wear- 
ing the  trooper's  uniform  of  the  Liitzow 
regiment.  But  Korner  was  not  a Prus- 
sian. Dresden  was  his  birthplace,  and 
he  had  become  an  Austrian  by  adoption. 
At  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  in  his  twen- 
ty-first year,  he  gave  up  a valuable  posi- 
tion as  court  dramatist  in  Vienna,  and 
hurried  to  Breslau  to  fight  for  German 
liberty.  He  entered  the  ranks,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  produce  such  war- 
songs  as  Germans  never  heard  before. 
The  war  became  a holy  one,  and  those 
who  fought  marched  to  battle  with 
hymns. 

The  army  was  full  of  poetry  in  those 
days.  Its  highest  expression  was  the  in- 
dependent corps  of  Liitzow.  No  sooner 
had  this  corps,  on  February  15th,  secured 
its  outward  organization  by  royal  per- 
mission than  Jahn  at  once  prepared  a pa- 
triotic song-book, and  formed  a choir  from 
amongst  his  recruits.  The  army  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  no  better  soldier 
songs  than  the  dirty  ditties  that  are 
howled  about  in  pothouses  — for  where 
should  his  men  have  ever  heard  of  liber- 
ty and  father-land?  They  fought  for  pay 
and  plunder,  and  ran  away  whenever 
they  could. 


The  fellow  - warriors  of  Korner  sang 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  God  of  Battles — 
glorious  appeals  for  justice  at  the  hands 
of  a great  Jehovah.  They  made  the  long 
march  musical  with  tribute  to  manly  vir- 
tue, maiden  purity,  love  of  country,  and, 
above  all,  a free  and  united  father-land. 
No  ribald  song  was  heard  about  the  camp- 
fires of  these  men.  Those  whose  lives 
had  been  loosest  felt  that  in  the  ranks  of 
volunteers  they  must  at  least  pretend  to 
the  puritanism  they  could  not  afford  to 
ignore.  The  poets  whose  verses  cheered 
the  patriots  in  1813  were,  as  a rule,  not 
Prussians.  Schiller  and  Uhland  were 
from  Wiirtemberg  ; Arndt  was  from  a 
Swedish  province;  Korner  was  an  Aus- 
trian. Schiller  died  the  year  before  Jena 
was  fought,  but  his  verses  are  full  of  his 
great  passion  for  liberty.  Amongst  them, 
however,  Korner  holds  a unique  posi- 
tion. He  had  given  up  all  his  worldly 
prospects  for  the  sake  of  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  Prussia.  His  songs  were  written 
by  the  light  of  camp-fires,  on  the  march, 
and  not  un frequently  in  the  saddle.  The}" 
were  sung  by  his  fellow -fighters  immedi- 
ately after  taking  shape  in  his  precious 
notebook;  and  this  note  book  absorbed 
his  heart's  blood  when  he  died  in  battle, 
in  the  last  days  of  August,  1813. 

Korner  was  pre-eminently  the  cham- 
pion of  German  liberty  and  German  uni- 
ty under  the  constitution.  He  did  not 
leave  his  congenial  literary  work  in 
Vienna  for  the  sake  of  saving  a dynasty 
merely  Prussian.  He  joined  the  regiment 
of  Liitzow  because  that  band  of  patriots 
symbolized  United  Germany.  The  men 
of  the  Liitzow  corps  talked  of  Germany 
— never  of  Prussia.  They  worshipped 
the  tricolor  of  Germany,  not  the  mere 
black  and  white  of  Prussia.  That  pre- 
cious little  note -book  in  which  Korner 
wrote  his  stirring  songs  is  now  sacredly 
preserved  in  Dresden,  in  the  house  of  his 
birth.  As  a special  favor  I was  allowed 
to  hold  it  in  my  hands  and  turn  the 
blood-stained  leaves  on  which  is  inscribed 
so  much  that  helped  to  make  Germany 
free. 

Happy  Korner,  that  he  died  with 
Scharnliorst  in  that  same  year  1813 ! Had 
he  survived  Waterloo,  he  too  would  have 
been  branded  as  were  Jahn  and  Arndt  as 
men  of  dangerous  purpose,  seeing  that 
they  sang  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  the  key- 
note of  Korner's  songs,  and  it  is  well  that 
Germans  should  be  reminded  of  this  in 
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dedicated  to  that  despotic  bird  an  ode  in 
which  he  gave  her  credit  for  leading  the 
way  towards  German  liberty. 

Those  who  hurried  to  Breslau  in  1813, 
particularly  those  who  were  Germans 
from  other  states  than  Prussia,  said  in 
their  hearts  what  Jahn  wrote  to  his  wife: 
“I  have  drawn  my  sword,  not  for  glory, 
but  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  the  Ger- 
man father-land.” 

The  regiment  of  Major  Liitzow  took 
for  its  banner  not  the  black  and  white  col- 
ors of  Prussia,  but  the  black,  gold,  and  red 
symbol  of  a united  Germany.  This  was 
a free  German  regiment,  and  in  its  ranks 
was  born  the  first  great  impulse  towards 
a union  of  all  Germans  under  one  impe- 
rial head.  The  colors  of  Germany  were 
so  dear  to  them  that  even  their  uniform 
was  black,  with  red  facings  and  brass 
buttons.  The  King,  however,  even  at 
this  stage  of  the  campaign,  saw  something 
revolutionary  in  the  way  the  young  Liit- 
zow  warriors  sang  of  liberty,  and  he 
therefore  forbade  them  flying  the  impe- 
rial tricolor. 

The  people  held  its  colors  dear,  and 
after  Waterloo  the  students  and  endless 
other  organizations  seized  upon  the  red, 
gold,  and  black  banner  as  an  outward 
expression  of  their  desire  for  a federal 
constitution.  The  government,  however, 
regarded  these  colors  as  a sign  of  rebel- 
lion, and  in  1832  it  was  made  a criminal 
offence  to  show  this  flag.  The  short-lived 
revolutionary  government  of  1848  re- 
stored it  to  the  people  and  to  the  army  as 
a symbol  of  German  unity;  but  in  the 
days  of  reaction  that  followed,  this  flag 
once  more  became  the  object  of  persecu- 
tion. It  has  to-day  lost  all  political  sig- 
nificance; for  the  dreams  of  liberty  and 
unity  have  been  realized,  and  the  tricolor 
of  black,  gold,  and  red  is  revived  in  the 
German  imperial  ensign  of  red,  white, 
and  black. 

But  liberty  called  for  many  a martyr 
before  this  end  was  achieved. 

Korner’s  note  book  reflects  the  feelings 
of  a typical  Liitzow  trooper,  and  the  Liit- 
zow  corps  is  a picture  of  what  was  noblest 
in  the  army  of  liberation.  It  is  there- 
fore not  without  significance  that  nearly 
every  song  of  Korner  is  the  song  of  union 
and  liberty. 

Korner’s  second  poem  was  written  on 
March  19th,  the  day  after  apostrophizing 
the  Prussian  eagle;  and  on  this  occasion 
he,  the  Austrian,  made  a glorious  ode  to 


the  saintly  Queen  Luise,  the  Prussian 
Madonna,  opening  with  the  words:  “Du 
heilige,  hor  deiner  Kinder  Flehen!” — 
Thou  saintly  one,  hear  thy  children's 
prayer  1 

Luise  in  her  grave  was  a mighty  power 
in  that  day,  and  the  poet  stirred  a strong 
chord  when  he  reminded  the  people  that 
their  Queen  had  died  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  Germany. 

“As  when  an  array,  gathering  up  its  strength. 

Goes  forth  with  courage  in  a righteous  war, 

A holy  picture  glows  upon  its  flag, 

An  orifiamme  to  lead  them  goes  before, 

So  shall  thy  picture  on  our  banners  wave, 

And  light  us  on  to  victory  once  more. 

Luise,  be  thou  our  guardian  in  the  fight, 

To  lead  us  out  of  darkness  into  light !” 

Another  soldier-poet,  Henry  von  Kleist, 
wrote  of  her  after  Jena,  December  6, 1806 : 

“ She  gathers  about  her  all  our  great  men 
whom  the  King  neglects.  She  it  is  who 
holds  together  what  lias  not  yet  fallen  to 
pieces.” 

Korner  sang  of  the  soldier’s  joy  in  the 
field;  of  duty  to  God;  of  brotherhood 
and  manly  virtues;  of  the  daring  corps 
of  Liitzow.  He  wrote  hymns  and  bac- 
chanalians; political  manifestoes  and 
scathing  rhymes  against  lukewarm  Ger- 
mans. But  throughout  recur  the  words 
liberty  and  unity.  He  appeals  to  God  as 
the  God  of  liberty.  Even  the  Austrian 
eagle  he  addresses  as  the  protector  of  Ger- 
man liberty.  The  Konigsberg  rebels  he 
welcomes  as  the  champions  of  liberty. 

“ Liberty  calls  us,”  writes  he,  “and  there- 
fore let  us  fight.” 

“ Hocli  pflanze  da  die  Freilieit’sFahne” 

— There  let  us  hoist  high  up  the  flag  of 
liberty. 

“The  star  of  liberty  is  the  star  of  Ger- 
man life.” 

No  wonder  that  the  King  began  to  ask 
where  this  revolutionary  poetry  was  to 
end! 

Korner  called  upon  Germans  to  rally 
under  the  banners  of  this  King,  because, 
forsooth,  “ A golden  future  lies  before  us 
— a heaven  full  of  the  sweets  of  liberty.” 

Happy  Korner,  that  he  did  not  survive 
this  war!  So  he  sang,  happily,  “What 
is  life  without  liberty?”  confident  that  he 
was  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  all  the  while  regarded  him 
as  a pestiferous  demagogue,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Liitzow  volunteers.  And 
as  Korner  sang  of  liberty,  so  sang  Jahn 
and  Arndt  and  many  another  patriot. 
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TWENTY-FOUR : FOUR. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


Mrs.  fortitude  fillebrown 

had  neuralgia  at  the  base  of  the 
brain , and  Melissy  Pulsifer  had  sent  for 
the  doctor.  When  Melissy  experienced 
a similar  disorder  she  called  it  a head* 
ache  behind.  But  Mrs.  Fillebrown  had 
neuralgia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Now  it  snowed— only  a New  England 
February  knows  hoiv  it  snowed — and  the 
road  to  the  village  was  blocked.  Melissy 
got  badly  drabbled  wading  over  to  Silas 
Whey's  to  ask  Silas  to  send  Adoniram 
out  with  old  Peter  Parley  to  bring  the 
doctor.  Melissy  came  home  soaked. 

“ You’ll  be  down  yourself,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Fillebrown.  “ We  might  die  here  for  all 
anybody  would  know  or  care.” 

“I’ve  got  my  bitters,”  said  Melissy, 
dryly. 

“Then  you  have  to  recover  from  the 
bitters,”  suggested  Melissy's  employer, 
with  the  tinge  of  sarcasm  which  a neu- 
ralgic diathesis  lends  to  the  workings  of 
the  most  literal  mind. 

One  does  not  say  Melissy’s  “ mistress.” 
Melissy  was  a Yankee  and  a neighbor. 
She  did  not  serve.  She  “ accommodated.” 
But  she  had  accommodated  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown affectionately  for  nearly  ten  years 
—ever  since  Joe  Fillebrown  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Northwest  Peony  church- 
yard, and  Mrs.  Fillebrown  had  erected  a 
dutiful  slab  of  Rutland  marble  to  his  not 
altogether  blessed  memory. 

There  is  no  fidelity  more  attractively 
loyal  than  the  fidelity  of  an  American 
domestic,  when  one  is  privileged  to  com- 
mand a good  specimen  of  its  intelligence 
and  energy.  Mrs.  Fillebrown  had  been 
thus  fortunate.  The  two  women  had 
grown  fond  of  each  other,  as  solitary  wo- 
men do  (unless  they  hate)  in  silent,  man- 
less country  homes,  where  the  little  that 
life  has  to  offer  is  shared  and  made  the 
most  of  with  pathetic  and  democratic  in- 
terest. 

“ It dooz  snow, ’’observed  Melissy,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  at  the  white  whirl- 
wind. It  swept  between  the  two  women 
and  their  nearest  neighbor,  a revolving 
wall,  solid  and  sardonic.  It  seemed  to 
shut  them  apart  from  all  the  world. 

“It’s  reely  r’arin’  up,”  said  Melissy. 
“I  guess  the  doctor  ’ll  hev  high  jinks 
wallerin’  through  them  drifts  along  by 
Silas's.” 
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Mrs.  Fillebrown  groaned.  Melissy  Pul- 
sifer would  have  dug  her  way  through 
the  snow  to  the  village  on  her  hands  and 
knees  if  she  could  have  cured  the  base 
of  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  brain.  But  in  that 
finer  activity  which  we  call  tact,  Melissy 
did  not  excel.  Mrs.  Fillebrown  thought 
that  this  was  because  Melissy  was  too 
healthy. 

It  grew  later,  and  late.  It  grew  dull, 
and  dusk.  The  doctor  did  not  come. 

The  storm  increased  viciously.  The  drift 
began  to  block  the  back  yard,  an  omi- 
nous garrison,  tall  and  impregnable, piling 
against  the  shed  ; and  over  towards  Silas 
Whey’s  the  road  lay  even  and  high, 
winding  like  a white,  unbroken  river  to 
the  unseen  town. 

Adoniram  and  Peter  Parley  had  not 
been  known  to  return.  The  stanch  old- 
fashioned  house,  dating  from  the  days 
when  carpenters  built  “on  honor,”  trem- 
bled through  all  its  oaken  skeleton. 
Now  and  then  plaster  rattled  from  some- 
where overhead;  a blind  broke  loose  in 
the  kitchen,  and  swung  slapping  till  it 
smashed  the  window-pane.  When  Me- 
lissy went  to  fix  it,  she  came  back  covered 
with  snow. 

“Do  brush  it  off!”  complained  Mrs. 
Fillebrown.  “ You  look  like  a dead  per- 
son. Isn’t  that  doctor  in  sight  yet?” 

“I’ve  het  you  up  some  beef  tea,'1  re- 
plied Melissy,  cheerfully. 

It  was  growing  quite  dark  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Melissy  pugnaciously  delayed 
to  light  the  lamps,  showing  therein  the 
possession  of  more  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion than  we  gave  her  credit  for. 

“She  don't  know  how  late  it  is,” 
thought  Melissy.  “And  there  ain’t  no 
call  she  should.” 

The  faces  of  the  two  women  stood 
out  like  satin  masks,  white  above  their 
dark  dresses,  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
Their  forms  were  scarcely  visible  to  each 
other.  Neither  spoke.  The  maid  stood 
by  the  window,  staring  out.  The  mis- 
tress, from  the  lounge,  where  she  lay  cov- 
ered with  the  blue  and  red  afghan  that 
Melissy  crocheted  at  Christmas,  watched 
her. 

Mrs.  Fillebrown  thought  how  impor- 
tant Melissy  was  to  her.  There  was  no 
one  else  — she  had  nobody  else  in  the 
world.  This  seemed  worse  sometimes 
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than  neuralgia  at  the  base;  and  Mrs.  Fil- 
lebrown’s imagination  could  no  farther  go. 

Her  face  twitched  with  two  kinds  of 
pain — the  one  that  the  doctor  prescribed 
for,  when  he  could  get  there,  and  the  one 
that  no  doctor  could  cure.  She  had  been 
a handsome  woman  when  Joe  Fillebrown 
courted  her;  trouble  had  taken  her  color 
and  contour,  but  had  left  her  fineness  of 
feature,  and  that  carriage  of  the  head 
which  only  a woman  who  is  or  once  was 
beautiful  ever  has. 

Now  Melissy  had  never  been  hand- 
some. But  there  was  a look  about  her 
kind  eyes  and  resolute  white  mouth  that 
seemed  beautiful  to  the  other  lonely  wo- 
man, as  Melissy  stood  sturdily  challen- 
ging the  storm  for  the  first  symptom  of 
the  doctor's  approach. 

“’Tain’t  no  use,”  said  Melissy,  sudden- 
ly, at  last.  “ He’s  blocked.  We’ve  gotter 
make  a night  on’t  without  him.  I’ll  het 
you  up  the  soapstones,  and  get  you  to 
bed,  and  set  by  you.  I can  sleep  in  my 
blanket  - wrapper  as  comf’t'ble  as  they 
make  ’em.  There  ain’t  no  use  mincin’ of 
it.  He  ain’t  a-comin’.  He’s  wallerin’  on 
the  road  somewheres  with  Adoniram  and 
Peter  Parley.” 

She  smoothed  her  white  apron  over  her 
chocolate  calico  dress,  drew  the  curtains 
decidedly,  and  lighted  the  double  burner 
with  blue  crfepe  silk  shade.  The  faces  of 
the  two  women  took  on  a moribund  hue 
in  the  cold  color  of  the  lamp. 

Melissy’s  prophecy,  as  is  not  at  all  sure 
to  be  the  case  with  the  pessimism  of  opti- 
mistic people,  proved  accurately  correct. 
The  doctor  did  not  get  through  till  day- 
light; and  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  neuralgia, 
with  the  eccentricity  characteristic  of  that 
wilful  disorder,  had  fled  before  him. 

She  was  so  much  better  when  he  dug 
his  way  to  her  front  gate  that  she  was  de- 
lightfully cross.  The  doctor  treated  the 
symptom  gleefully,  as  he  would  the  squalls 
of  a convalescent  baby. 

“ I won't  go  through  another  such 
night,  not  even  to  please  Providence!” 
snapped  Mrs.  Fillebrown.  “We  might 
starve,  or  freeze,  or  be  murdered  in  our 
beds  here — for  all  Northwest  Peony.  It’s 
no  sort  of  way  to  live.  I’m  going  to  have 
a man  in  the  house  if  I live  till  the  snow- 
plough gets  out!” 

“ There  ain’t  nobody  but  Adoniram 
and  old  Mr.  Ginger.  He’s  deef  as  a sera- 
phim on  a gravestone,  and  drags  on  the 
left  side  sence  be  bad  his  stroke,”  re* 


marked  Melissy.  “An’  I'd  like  to  know 
how  long  you'd  hev  Adoniram  perfumin’ 
up  this  house  — feelin’  the  way  you  do 
about  caows.” 

“Have  a telephone,”  suggested  the 
doctor,  with  the  cosmopolitan  air  that  he 
wore  when  he  had  been  to  Boston,  and 
felt  that  he  was  what  he  called  “ in  touch 
with  the  world.”  “It  is  cheaper  than  a 

man,  and  more  protection.  You  are  quite 

able,  Mrs.  Fillebrown,  to  afford  these  mod- 
ern improvements.  Really,  I should  feel 
much  easier  about  you.” 

These  last  words  touched  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown; for  the  doctor,  with  the  emotional 
economy  of  his  kind,  was  not  lavish  of 
his  sympathy.  She  said  to  Melissy  twice 
that  day,  “ The  doctor  says  he  should  feel 
easier  about  me.” 

She  told  Mrs.  Whey  so,  when  that  good 
neighbor  came  in  after  the  storm  to  ver- 
ify the  startling  rumor  that  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown had  ordered  a telephone  put  up  in 
her  bedroom,  possible  burglars  and  actual 
neuralgia  being  offered  as  the  chief  ex- 
cuses for  this  incredible  act.  Silas  came 
himself,  and  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  lawyer, 
Wiley  X.  Toy],  the  minister’s  wife,  the 
grocer  from  Peony  Centre,  the  dress- 
maker, the  sweet-potato  man,  and  four  of 
Mrs.  Fillebrown's  Sunday-school  class. 

Mrs.  Fillebrown  had  not  received  somany 
calls — who  could  say  when?  She  grew 
quite  chatty  and  cheerful.  She  was  not 
used  to  being  an  object  of  public  interest 
or  attention. 

“ I have  signed  the  contract,”  she  said, 

“ under  Mr.  Wiley  X.  Toyl’s  advice.  The 
instrument  is  to  go  in  next  week.  The 
doctor  says  he  shall  feel  so  much  easier 
about  me.” 

She  repeated  this  phrase  with  a pathet- 
ic comfort  at  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
fine  sympathy  to  smile.  She  was  so 
starved  for  common  human  affection  that 
she  eagerly  devoured  the  professional  sub- 
stitute for  it — that  pseudo-sympathy,  that 
discreet  dose  of  friendly  interest,  which  is 
all  that  so  many  ailing  and  lonely  women 
get  from  any  source.  Not  that  there  was 
the  palest  tinge  of  sentiment  in  the  atti- 
tude of  her  mind  towards  her  doctor. 

She  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ro- 
mancing about  Silas  Whey,  or  even  old 
Mr.  Ginger.  She  was  an  experienced,  in- 
deed a cynical,  widow,  holding  all  mascu- 
line admiration  at  a cold  distance,  and 
the  doctor  was  the  infatuated  bridegroom 
of  a brand-new  second  wife.  But  he  was 
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the  only  person  in  the  world  (except  Me- 
lissy)  who  knew  how  Mrs.  Fillebrown 
felt,  was  sorry,  and  sometimes  said  so. 

Most  of  us  learn  some  one  lesson  out  of 
life’s  primer  better  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  Many  of  us  study  it  in  the  form 
of  a reiterated  or  monotonous  trouble  by 
which  the  unseen  Power  seems  trying  to 
screw  some  particular  idea  into  our  dull 
heads.  Fortitude  Fillebrown  had  learned 
the  weakness  of  man,  and  what  it  means 
to  woman.  We  might  add  that  she  had 
discovered  the  incurability  of  neurotic 
disorders;  but  that  is  secondary.  You 
have  seen  carpenters  screwing  “bits” 
into  hard  wood,  and  have  watched  the 
shrinking, shrieking  fibre  as  the  tool  bores 
its  way.  Supplant  the  wood  by  the  liv- 
ing human  brain,  and  that  is  neuralgia. 
But  the  boring,  physical  agonies  of  all  the 
years  of  her  lonely  life,  in  which  she  had 
so  little  else  to  think  of  except  the  bit  and 
the  bore,  were  transport  beside  that  other 
kind  of  pain  which  a strong  and  loving 
woman  endures  when  she  first  admits  to 
herself  that  the  man  she  loves  does  not 
deserve  her  warm  and  wasted  trust,  and 
that  her  marriage  is  a definite  mistake. 

It  had  come  gradually  to  Fortitude 
Fillebrown,  as  the  consciousness  of  most 
such  misfortunes  comes.  There  was  the 
slight  but  growing  neglect,  the  intermit- 
tent tenderness,  the  increasing  absence 
from  home,  the  sharp  and  sharper  word, 
the  cooling  indifference,  unrecognized  by 
the  man  himself,  the  occasional,  then  the 
frequent,  domestic  “scene.” 

When  lie  lost  his  situation  (Joe  was  a 
railroad  man),  from  that  sheer  careless- 
ness of  temperament  which  we  hesitate 
to  call  shiftlessness  when  we  find  it  in 
one  we  love,  she  did  not  take  the  incident 
too  much  to  heart.  She  owned  their  pretty 
home,  and  had  enough  for  two  to  live  on, 
with  the  old-fashioned  economy  to  which 
her  father  had  trained  her.  (He  was 
master  of  the  Peony  Centre  High-School, 
and  had  written  an  arithmetic  successful 
in  its  day.)  But  Joe  liked  other  ways. 
He  developed  habits  as  foreign  to  her 
simple  ideas  as  the  milieu  of  Monte  Carlo. 
It  took  her  a long  time  to  understand 
what  these  meant.  The  wife  is  the  last 
person  to  hear  the  truth  about  the  life  of 
a dissipated  man.  Rumors  reached  her 
on  vague  wings,  and  she  buffeted  them 
away  as  if  they  had  been  bats.  But  one 
night  he  came  home  unmistakably  and 
savagely  drunk. 


From  that  hour  she  began  to  cast  up 
the  black  items  in  the  long  sum  by  which 
a woman  tries  to  solve  the  problem— given 
dead  honor  and  dying  love,  how  preserve 
enough  happiness  to  keep  alive  on  and 
save  a home? 

“Give  me  time,  Forty,”  Joe  said,  in 
one  of  his  best  moments,  “and  I’ll  come 
out  right  yet.  You’re  quick,  my  girl, 
you  know.  Let  a fellow  have  his  rope, 
and  don’t  yank  him  in  and  give  him  up 
because  he  tugs  on  it.  I'm  not  all  bad 
yet,  Forty.  Be  patient  with  me,  girl,  as 
long  as  you  can— won’t  you?” 

Joe  wore  upon  his  watch-guard  a little 
iron  Greek  cross  that  his  wife  had  put 
there  once  to  signalize  some  one  of  his 
repentant  vows  to  be  or  do  something 
that  she  had  asked  him,  and  when  he 
said  this,  Joe  fingered  the  iron  cross  ner- 
vously. He  always  did  the  day  after  a 
spree.  The  trinket  grew  to  have  a sickly 
association  in  her  mind  with  the  piteous 
reaching  out  of  irreclaimable  weakness 
after  strength  which  it  is  too  weak  to 
know  that  it  cannot  command. 

Patient  at  first  she  was,  or  she  thought 
she  was;  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing 
in  her  mind,  if  not  in  Joe’s.  But,  as 
Joe  said,  Fortitude  was  “quick.”  The 
recorder  of  her  history  does  not  claim 
that  she  was  a perfect  wife.  There  are 
some  women  nearly  that ; one  wonders 
at  their  number. 

But  Fortitude  Fillebrown  was  more 
human  than  superior — a loving,  impul- 
sive, warm-hearted,  quick -tongued  wo- 
man. She  found  it  hard  to  forgive. 
Things  rankled.  She  brooded.  Some- 
times she  nagged.  Her  sense  of  outraged 
womanhood  was  stronger  in  her  than  the 
warm,  maternal  pity  for  a man,  which  is 
often  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  wife  of  a 
better  husband  than  Joe  Fillebrown. 

“ You  women  don’t  understand  us 
men,”  Joe  said,  one  day,  rather  drearily. 

In  short,  Fortitude’s  patience  broke 
when  her  heart  did,  and  this  was  bad. 

Her  courage  followed  her  patience. 
Bitterly  sometimes  she  gibed  at  the  irony 
of  her  own  brave  name.  When  things 
were  at  their  worst  she  was  half  conscious 
that  she  had  not  the  pluck  of  women  she 
had  read  of,  or  of  one  or  two  she  had 
known.  But  she  did  not  know  a great 
many  people.  She  lived  an  uneventful 
life.  After  Joe  died  it  grew  secluded. 
She  dreamed,  and  remembered,  and  had 
neuralgia,  and  answered  Melissy. 
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Indeed,  Joe  took  himself  off  in  a pain- 
ful way;  and  one  need  not  wonder  that 
Fortitude  was  never  quite  the  woman 
after  that  black  time  that  she  was  before. 

Only  Melissv  ever  knew  the  facts;  but 
Melissy  was  in  the  dining  room  putting 
away  the  silver,  and  the  door  was  not 
latched. 

Joe  had  come  home  very  drunk  the 
night  before;  had  slept  through  the  stu- 
por which  disgusts  a woman  with  his 
sex  in  a way  that  no  man  can  ever  un- 
derstand, and  was  “coming  to,”  after 
supper,  in  a ferocious  mood.  He  had 
put  on  his  hat  to  go  out  again.  His  wife 
remonstrated.  He  turned  and  clinched 
his  fist,  and  without  a moment's  hesita- 
tion brought  it  down  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  struck  her.  She  cried  out,  and  he 
struck  her  again. 

She  staggered,  and  her  face  turned  a 
terrible  color.  She  was  not  hurt  much — 
in  her  flesh — a mere  bruise  that  passed 
away  next  day.  But  her  heart  received 
a mortal  wound. 

All  the  pride  of  her  sex,  her  maiden 
years,  her  father's  name,  her  wifehood — 
its  outraged  fidelity  and  tenderness — 
leaped  up.  She  walked  with  a firm  step 
to  the  front  door  and  opened  it.  She 
stretched  her  hand  out — she  had  a hand 
with  a fine  profile — and  pointed  into  the 
dark. 

“Go!”  she  articulated,  distinctly. 

“Very  well,'’ said  Joe;  “that'll  suit 
me.  The  house  is  yours,  as  you  say.” 

Now  Fortitude  had  said  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  only  stood  still — that  was  all 
— and  pointed  through  the  open  door. 

Joe  gave  one  sodden  glance  at  her  iha- 
jestic  figure;  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  face,  solemn  as  an  antique  marble, 
that  frowned  above  the  level  of  his  low 
gaze.  He  stood  feebly  fingering  the  iron 
cross  upon  his  watch-chain. 

She  remembered  afterwards  that  he 
took  off  his  hat;  then  he  went  down  the 
steps.  He  called  back  once  through  the 
dark,  “Good-by,  girl.” 

She  did  not  answer.  And  she  never 
saw  Joe  again. 

She  expected  him  for  a few  days,  and 
Melissy  set  his  plate  at  the  table  every 
night.  But  he  did  not  come.  And  one 
evening  Mrs.  Silas  Whey  came  in,  with 
the  minister  and  his  wife,  and  the  three 
divided  between  them,  as  best  they  could, 
the  news  which  they  bore. 


There  had  been  a fire  at  Peony  Cen- 
tre; it  was  in  a low  hotel  or  board- 
ing-house. Joe  was  staying  there;  he 
had  been  on  a steady  spree  since  he  left 
home.  It  was  a bitter  night,  and  blew  a 
gale.  The  rustic  fire  department  used  up 
the  water-supply,  and  looked  on  while  the 
house  went  down. 

Seven  people — some  men,  some  women, 
some  drunk,  some  sober,  were  smothered 
or  burned. 

Joe  had  got  out  of  the  building,  it  was 
quite  certain.  But  he  was  seen  to  go 
back. 

There  was  a cry  that  a little  serving- 
maid,  an  uncouth,  ignorant  Swede,  but  a 
week  in  the  country,  was  entrapped  and 
perishing  in  the  attic.  It  was  believed 
that  Joe  went  back  to  save  the  little 
maid. 

They  covered  his  face  and  brought  him 
home  to  his  wife.  His  clothes  were  ashes, 
but  the  iron  cross  on  his  watch-guard  had 
not  burned.  Pitiful  symbol  of  the  metal 
that  was  lacking  in  the  man  ! Sacred  sign 
of  the  touch  of  dedication  which  trans- 
mutes feebler  frailty  than  Joe’s  into  char- 
acter! Pathetic  memory  of  those  unre- 
corded scenes,  those  hopes  and  despairs, 
those  ecstasies  and  agonies,  known  only 
to  the  dead  man  and  to  his  living  wife! 

She  broke  when  she  saw  the  iron  cross, 
and  the  women  about  her  trembled  before 
her  cry. 

With  her  own  shaking  fingers  she  re- 
moved the  cross  from  Joe’s  poor  body. 
From  that  hour  she  wore  it  on  a ribbon, 
out  of  sight,  against  her  heart.  And 
from  that  hour  she  mourned  and  loved 
him. 

Now  Melissy  marvelled  much  at  this. 
A few  months  after  Joe  was  buried,  “I 
calc’late,”  said  Melissy  to  herself,  “she'd 
take  another  lickin’  to  get  him  back 
agin.” 

When  Joe  had  been  dead  so  many 
years  that  Melissy  almost  lost  track  of 
them,  “ Lordy,”  thought  Melissy,  “ I cal- 
c'late  she’d  take  a lickin’  every  day  to 
set  her  eyes  on  him  for  a spell.” 

Melissy  supposed  it  was  because,  she 
had  never  been  married  that  she  found 
it  so  hard  to  understand  the  grief  of  the 
drunkard's  widow.  The  old  maid  did 
not  respect  the  wife  altogether  for  this 
mystery  of  conjugal  allegiance. 

“When  a man  ain’t  wutli  it,”  mused 
Melissy,  “ he  ain’t  wuth .” 

Melissy  welcomed  anything,  even  a 
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She  stepped  into  the  hall  softly,  and 
closed  the  door  without  noise.  Melissy’s 
obvious  tones  rose  with  their  own  famil- 
iar positiveness  upon  her  employer’s  as- 
tonished ear. 

“You  don’t  catch  me!  What?  Mef 
Put  my  mouth  into  that  hole?  Lordy! 
give  me  the  cullender  and  show  me  how 
to  handle  the  darn  thing.  Looks  like  a 
tunnel  a man  had  got  a patent  on  with- 
out askin’  his  wife  if  it  would  let  syrup 
through.  So?  I feel  like  a fritter  fried 
too  long.  What  ’ll  I do  naoxv  >” 

Mrs.  Fillebrown  walked  softly  through 
the  dining-room.  The  door  of  her  bed- 
room was  open.  In  that  sacred  apart- 
ment boldly  appeared  Melissy  and  a man. 
The  “instrument,”  in  the  visible  form  of 
the  neat  oaken  desk  of  the  long-distance 
and  metallic  circuit,  stood  already  in  po- 
sition against  the  wall. 

Melissy  sat  at  the  desk.  The  local  man- 
ager, in  no  wise  loath  to  expend  the  time 
of  the  corporation  in  Melissy’s  stimulating 
society,  stood  twitching  an  amused  mus- 
tache behind  her.  Neither  of  the  two  ob- 
served Mrs.  Fillebrown. 

“Now  talk,” said  the  affable  manager. 
“Say  something.” 

Melissy  put  her  mouth  to  the  trans- 
mitter and  the  receiver  to  her  ear.  She 
flushed  with  embarrassment,  and  sat  in 
abnormal  silence. 

“Look  a -here,”  said  Melissy,  meekly. 
“ I can’t  think  of  a dumb  thing  to  say.” 

She  laid  the  receiver  down  weakly. 
Her  strong,  red  fingers  fumbled  on  the 
desk. 

“Then  it’s  the  first  time,  I’ll  warrant,” 
suggested  the  manager,  wickedly. 

Melissy  fired  at  the  fuse.  She  picked 
up  the  receiver  stoutly,  and  in  a defiant 
tone  began : 

“Here — you.  Hello!  Hel —lo!  Yes. 
I hear  you.  Yes,  I said  I heard  you. 
Hel — hum — ho!  This  corporation’s  got 
an  awful  sarsy  manager.  I’ll  say  that 
for  it.” 

Melissy  choked,  and  sank  back. 

“ Ring  up  now,”  directed  the  manager, 
amiably.  “ Call  up  some  one  else.  You’ve 
got  to  learn.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  to  call,”  pleaded 
Melissy,  faintly. 

Who  had  ever  seen  Melissy  embarrassed 
before?  It  took  the  greatest  of  contempo- 
raneous monopolies  to  disconcert  the  Yan- 
kee girl  who  “accommodated”  for  an  in- 
come. 
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“Call  up  your  grocer,  and  see  if  there 
isn’t  somebody  in  the  store  you  know,” 
observed  the  manager,  with  the  ingenuity 
of  his  class.  “ Ask  for  32:5.” 

“32  : 5!”  demanded  Melissy,  in  a fierce 
and  resolute  tone.  “Mercy  to  Betsy! 
he  says  what  do  I want.  What  do  I 
want?” 

“Tell  him  you  thought  your  young 
man  was  in  the  store,  and  you  wanted 
a few  words  with  him,”  commanded  the 
godless  manager. 

Now  Melissy’s  head  was  so  muddled  by 
this  time,  that  she  retained  few  if  any  in- 
telligent ideas  beyond  the  conviction  that 
the  corporation  must  be  obeyed,  on  forfeit 
of  the  instrument. 

Mechanically  she  repeated  the  terrible 
language  which  the  manager  put  into  her 
mouth.  There  was  a moment’s  signifi- 
cant silence  in  the  telephone.  Then  Me- 
lissy could  hear  peals  of  profane  mascu- 
line laughter  reverberating  through  the 
grocery  store. 

“ Til  answer  the  lady,”  broke  in  a 
sturdy  voice.  “Hullo,  Miss  Melissy! 

I’m  proud  to  talk  to  ye !” 

Melissy’s  face  burned  a dark,  brick 
red. 

“ Child  of  sin  and  sorrow !”  she  gasped. 

“ That’s  Adoniram  Whettlestone ! That’s 
Silas  Whey’s  Adoniram ! Mercy  to  Bet- 
sy! I never  can  hold  up  my  head  in 
Northwest  Peony  again.  I’m  done  for. 
Adoniram  Whey?  Be  you  Adoniram 
Whettlestone?” 

“ Yes.  I hear  you.  I wisht  I didn’t.” 

‘ ‘ No,  I didn’t.  I never  did.  I’d  ‘ a ’ died 
fust.  This  fellar  give  me  the  order  of 
them  words.  This  is  the  sarsiest  corpora- 
tion I ever — No.  I hain’t  got  nothin’ 
to  say  to  you  over  no  blamed  Noo  York 
and  Noo  England  Telephone  instrumunt. 

No,  sir.  You  may  tell  ’em  so,  too.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I’m  a goin’  to  put  this  blame  thing 
down  offen  my  ear.  I won’t  hear  anoth- 
er word.” 

“ What  did  you  say?  I didn’t  just  get 
that.  Say  it  again.  Speak  a little  louder.  ” 

“ Mercy  to  Betsy !” 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Fillebrown  made 
her  presence  manifest,  and  Melissy,  with 
a burning  face,  flew  to  her  for  protection. 

“ Take  it!”  she  cried,  throwing  down  the 
receiver.  “Take  the  blame  thing,  an’  do 
the  foolin’  for  this  here  fambly  yerself! 

It’s  fit  to  bring  scandal  on  any  decent 
house  of  women  folks !” 
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With  this,  weeping  for  mortification, 
yet  bridling  through  her  tears,  Melissy 
fled  from  the  room. 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  turn. 
She  sat  down  with  dignity,  and  picked  up 
the  receiver  daintily,  with  her  little  fin- 
ger crooked  out  the  way  she  held  a tea- 
spoon in  company. 

41  It  is  very  interesting,”  she  sighed. 
44  Whom  shall  I talk  to?” 

“How  would  the  doctor  do?”  suggest- 
ed the  astute  manager. 

“ Shall  I have  to  pay  for  a professional 
call?”  asked  the  lady,  anxiously.  “I 
haven’t  got  two  dollars’  worth  of  neural- 
gia to-day.” 

Being  reassured  on  this  point,  she  put 
her  lips  to  the  transmitter  and  faintly 
murmured:  “Is  the  doctor  in?  Some- 
body says  he  isn’t  in,”  she  added,  in  a dis- 
appointed tone.  “ I think  it  is  his  second 
wife.” 

“ Are  you  sure  it  isn’t  his  first?”  asked 
the  jocular  manager. 

“I’m  not  a spiritualist,”  replied  the 
new  subscriber,  with  dignity.  The  man- 
ager, who  was  no  natural  fool,  perceived 
that  he  had  unwittingly  called  out  the 
concealed  severity  of  an  amiable  woman 
— had  stumbled  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Fillebrown’s  dearest  aversion.  He  mur- 
mured a deprecating  apology. 

“ Dear  me!”  said  Mrs.  Fillebrown,  sud- 
denly blushing.  “They  say  there  are 
twins  at  the  sweet-potato  man’s,  and  they 
can’t  tell  when  to  expect  the  doctor.” 

At  this  instant  the  call-bell  rang  loud- 
ly. Mrs.  Fillebrown  jumped  and  trem- 
bled. The  manager  explained  that  this 
was  not  her  own  call,  but  a chronic  inter- 
ruption to  which  she  was  expected  to  pay 
no  attention. 

44  Hev  we  got  ter  hev  that  kerwollopin’ 
in  our  ears  night  ’n’  day?”  demanded  Me- 
lissy at  the  door.  44  I’d  sooner  hev  twins 
— or  the  Last  Trumpet.” 

Four  musical  rings  now  pealed  prettily 
through  the  solemn  house. 

44  You  answer  it!”  pleaded  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown. “I  feel  somehow  — it  is  very 
foolish,  I know— a little  afraid  of  it.  Well, 
if  you  think  it  best — Who’s  that?  Doc- 
tor ? Why,  Doctor /”  Her  pale  face 
flushed  with  pleasure.  44  Why,  I can 
recognize  his  voice — that  big,  bass  tone  he 
has  when  he’s  hungry  and  cross.  Doc- 
tor? Why,  this  is  delightful.  Thank 
you ; I am  very  much  better.  I haven’t 
had  an  attack  for  ten  days.  Now,  if  any- 
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thing  does  happen,  I can  call  you  up, 
can’t  I?  Two  boys,  did  you  say?  How 
interesting ! It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
a sweet-potato  man  could  have  twins.  I 
don’t  think  I even  knew  he  was  a mar- 
ried man.  You  see,  one  thinks  of  him  as 
a sweet-pota — Yes.  Good-by,  Doctor. 
You  are  always  so  kind!  He  says  he 
shall  feel  so  much  easier  about  me,”  sigh- 
ed Mrs.  Fillebrown,  gently,  as  she  hung 
the  receiver  in  its  place.  The  manager 
bowed  gravely. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  in  the 
front  hall,  Melissy?”  asked  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown, after  the  representative  of  the 
corporation  had  left  the  house. 

“Oh,  nothin’,”  observed  Melissy,  care- 
lessly— “only  offerin’  that  fellar  a hot 
apple  tart  I had.” 

“Dear  me,  Melissy ! I don’t  know  about 
that.  Is  it  quite—”  Mrs.  Fillebrown 
paused  for  a word.  Had  the  telephone 
already  begun  to  corrupt  the  manners  of 
her  irreproachable  household? 

44  Waal,”  said  Melissy,  grimly,  44 1 
thought  he  needed  a little  more  sarse.  I 
told  him  so.  I het  it  up,  and  put  a table- 
spoonful cayenne  pepper  inside.  Then  I 
stirred  in  a teaspoonful  of  my  bitters  and 
a little  lixypro  ’n’  some  mustard.  I told 
him  I was  lookin’  to  get  a husband  on  my 
repootation  for  cookin’.” 

“ Mercy  on  us,  Melissy!  Did  the  poor 
young  man  eat  that  tart?” 

44  A big  mouthful!”  cried  Melissy,  sav- 
agely. 4 4 He  took  a chaw  when  he  got 
outside.  I seen  him.” 

With  this  spicy  prelude  the  telephone 
entered  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  household,  and 
there  it  had  been  cherished  for  nearly  a 
year  at  the  time  when  these  records  find 
themselves  again  concerned  with  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  this  third  member  of 
the  family.  As  Melissy  said,  it  was  worth 
twenty  men  folks.  She  said  it  had  bet- 
ter habits,  and  was  more  civil.  Melissy 
averred  that  it  was  a sight  more  useful 
than  a husband,  and  consider’ble  less  trou- 
ble than  a family  of  children. 

Mrs.  Fillebrown  did  not  say  much ; but 
the  apparent  fact  was  that  the  grave  with- 
out a hope  would  now  have  had  less  ter- 
ror for  her  than  existence  without  a tele- 
phone connection.  The  little  nickel  bell 
of  24  : 4 was  always  tinkling  merrily 
through  the  lonely  house.  Business  oc- 
casions demanding  the  use  of  the  wire 
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crowded  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sub- 
scriber. Friendship,  neighborhood  char- 
ity, and  religion  in  turn  combined  their 
forces  to  supply  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  tele- 
phone with  steady  occupation.  Trade 
and  the  professions  re-enforced  each  oth- 
er in  keeping  the  lady  busy  at  her  oaken 
desk.  Silas  Whey  and  Wiley  X.  Toyl 
added  their  addresses  to  the  year-book, 
and  their  connections  to  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s 
list  of  electric  intimacies.  The  monthly 
bills  at  the  grocer's  and  the  butcher’s  in- 
creased so  fast  that  it  ceased  to  be  a mys- 
tery how  these  rural  tradesfolk  could  af- 
ford telephones.  Who  could  count  the 
unnecessary  chops  and  salads,  the  delu- 
sive patent  soaps  and  dyspeptic  canned 
things,  that  got  into  the  kitchen  because 
it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  get  through  the 
telephone?  Equally  impossible  was  it  to 
estimate  the  social  excitements  which  that 
“instrument”  brought  into  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown’s solitary  life.  Sitting  there  alone 
on  winter  days,  in  her  desolate  rooms, 
she  visited,  she  entertained.  Across  that 
tiny,  trembling  wire  all  her  little  world 
came  to  her,  and  thereby  she  ventured 
out  to  it. 

One  day  the  Northwest  Peony  Church 
(having  heard  it  rumored  in  Boston  that 
the  modern  improvements  in  religion 
called  upon  all  active  parishes  to  keep 
open  church),  in  a burst  of  Christian  good 
sense,  put  a telephone  into  the  vestry. 
Then  Mrs.  Fillebrown  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  to  live;  for  then  she  found 
her  hands  and  heart  full  (or,  more  pre- 
cisely and  telephonically  speaking,  her 
ears  and  mouth  full)  of  the  miseries  of 
other  people;  and  her  own,  like  dissolv- 
ing figures  thrown  through  a stereopti- 
con,  retreated  gently.  In  a word,  the 
wife  with  a history,  the  widow  with  a 
bitter  memory  filling  the  place  of  a holy 
grief,  the  nervous  invalid,  the  cynical 
recluse,  had  been  added  to  the  noble 
army  of  women  whose  romance  has  been 
sublimated  into  sacrifice.  It  took  a year, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  year  she  was  well 
on  her  way  to  become  one  of  those  neigh- 
borhood angels  who  glorify  so  many  of 
the  villages  of  New  England  with  a 
gleam  of  splendid,  moral  life — some  peo- 
ple name  it  altruism;  some  prefer  an  old- 
fashioned  word,  and  call  it  Christianity. 

24  : 4 had  become  the  busiest  number 
on  the  local  exchange.  The  musical  bell 
sang  through  its  glass  window  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  many  of  the  night. 
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It  had  become  quite  the  fashion  in  North- 
west Peony  to  expect  Mrs.  Fillebrown  to 
“fill  up” — to  meet  those  gaps  in  things 
which  nobody  else  did  or  could.  Was 
a watcher  needed?  Was  a girl  in  trou- 
ble which  only  another  woman  and  an 
older  could  understand?  Was  a young 
fellow  bothered  about  his  debts  or  his  class 
oration ? Ring  up  24  : 4 ! Who  will  start 
the  subscription  to  keep  a forgotten  old 
lady  out  of  the  poorhouse?  Who  will 
help  out  at  the  minister’s  while  his  wife 
brings  the  new  baby  into  the  world  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  other  children 
have  the  measles?  Who  will  look  after 
those  girls  whom  a drunken  father  sold 
to  a Russian  Finn?  That  boy  who  has 
been  all  winter  with  no  flannels,  and  one 
old  jacket  over  his  little  cotton  shirt  ? 
Call  up  24  : 4! 

“We’ll  have  to  charge  you  hotel  rates, 
Mrs.  Fillebrown,  if  this  goes  on,”  said  the 
manager,  soothing  his  mustache.  But  he 
wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  his  situation. 

He  was  proud  of  24  : 4.  Most  people  in 
Northwest  Peony  were.  When  three  calls 
on  this  busy  number  came  in  one  week 
from  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  and  one  from 
the  State  Industrial  School,  and  another 
from  the  Women’s  Prison,  the  manager 
felt  that  his  most  important  subscriber 
reflected  credit  on  the  exchange  and  on 
the  corporation. 

One  night  in  early  January  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown was  very  tired.  She  had  been 
answering  the  bell  all  day  when  she  was 
in,  and  it  had  been  calling  snappily  for 
her  all  the  time  she  was  out.  It  was 
late.  Melissy  had  gone  to  bed  with  a 
toothache.  The  house  was  quiet.  The 
yard  and  street  were  still  with  the  heavy 
stillness  of  a windless,  winter  night  when 
the  thermometer  is  low,  and  the  moon  is 
on  the  snow. 

The  last  calls  of  a busy  day  were  over. 

She  had  directed  Wiley  X.  Toyl  to  pay 
the  coal  bill  that  he  disputed  for  those 
poor  Portuguese  who  had  the  grippe.  She 
had  told  the  dressmaker  not  to  put  on 
that  expensive  trimming.  She  had  asked 
Mrs.  Silas  Whey  how  Silas’s  throat  was, 
and  wasn’t  there  anything  she  could  do? 

Oh,  and  how  was  Peter  Parley’s  left  hind 
ankle?  She  had  ordered  lemons  from  the 
grocer’s  for  Rebecca  at  the  Well.  She  had 
ordered  extract  of  beef  from  the  drug- 
gist’s for  the  wife  of  the  sweet -potato 
man,  who  had  blessed  the  sweet -potato 
man  and  shocked  the  village  by  adding  a 
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cross-eyed,  red-haired  girl  to  her  year-old 
twins. 

Mrs.  Fillebrown  had  told  one  of  her 
Sunday-school  scholars  how  to  break 
an  engagement,  and  another  how  to 
trim  a bonnet.  She  had  talked  quite  a 
while  with  the  minister  about  the  Jun- 
ior Endeavor  Convention,  and  as  long 
again  with  his  wife  about  the  baby’s 
croup  and  the  little  girl’s  composition. 
She  had  asked  the  doctor  what  she 
should  do  for  Melissy’s  wisdom-tooth, 
and  now  she  had  hung  the  receiver  up, 
and  was  lying  on  the  lounge  in  the 
sitting-room  under  Melissy’s  blue  and  red 
afghan. 

In  one  respect  alone,  it  should  be  said, 
24 : 4 had  proved  an  astonishing  disap- 
pointment to  its  subscriber.  So  little  oc- 
casion to  summon  the  doctor  had  lately 
arisen  that  Mrs.  Fillebrown  sometimes 
felt  as  if  the  final  cause  of  her  connection 
with  the  corporation  had  been  defeated. 
Beyond  a word  in  behalf  of  Melissy’s 
toothache,  or  a prescription  for  old  Mr. 
Ginger’s  “left  side,”  or  a friendly  sug- 
gestion what  to  do  for  those  girls  in  the 
parish  who  were  making  themselves  pre- 
eminent by  eating  slate-pencils  and  chew- 
ing the  margins  of  the  religious  newspa- 
pers, the  doctor  had  found  limited  pro- 
fessional occupation  over  the  wires  of 


24  : 4. 

Mrs.  Fortitude  Fillebrown  had  grown 
round  and  rosy,  cheerful  and  calm.  The 
electric  spark  which  completed  her  cir- 
cuit with  the  warm,  human  world  had 
brought  into  her  life  as  much  as  it  car- 
ried out. 

If  Mrs.  Fillebrown  was  not  quite  a well 
woman,  or  if  she  never  would  be,  she  was 
too  busy  a one  to  have  the  time  to  know 
it;  and  on  this  particular  evening  it  was 
an  angry  surprise  suddenly  to  find  that 
old  bit  boring  “at  the  base  of  the  brain.” 
She  met  the  fact  with  that  exasperated 
scorn  by  which  the  mind  receives  those 
foes  of  the  body  which  it  believed  itself 
to  have  routed.  She  would  not  telephone 
for  the  doctor  — she  set  her  teeth  and 
clinched  her  hands  and  lay  still.  She  felt 
as  ashamed  as  if  neuralgia  had  been  a 
felony. 

“ I am  only  tired  out,”  she  said. 

The  call-bell  rang,  and  she  rose  wearily 
to  answer  it.  A young  mother  in  the 
village  who  had  lost  her  little  girl  that 
winter  was  going  to  Boston  to  consult  a 
spiritualistic  medium  to-morrow.  She 
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telephoned  to  ask  Mrs.  Fillebrown  to  go 
with  her. 

“Not  a step!”  snapped  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown, with  the  decision  of  a kindly  wo- 
man whose  pet  antipathy  is  unexpected- 
ly aroused.  “I  won’t  go  an  inch  with 
you  on  any  such  fool  of  an  errand! 
You  stay  at  home,  Alicia,  and  say  your 
prayers,  and  take  round  the  subscription 
for  the  Orphans’  Home,  and  put  poor 
little  Allie’s  dresses  in  a Home  Mission- 
ary barrel.  That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say  to 
you  /” 

She  came  back  to  the  lounge,  and  crept 
under  the  blue  and  red  afghan  rather 
weakly.  Indeed,  she  was  tired  — soul 
and  body,  tired  out.  She  had  reached 
one  of  those  crevices  to  be  found  on  the 
steeps  of  the  most  noble  of  lives,  where 
sacrifice  itself  takes  on  the  weariness  and 
doubtfulness  of  all  human  endeavor,  and 
where  the  climb  seems  hardly  worth  the 
muscle.  To  crawl  in  and  stop  seemed 
just  for  that  one  hour  the  intelligent 
thing  to  do. 

Suddenly,  as  she  lay  there  in  this  supine 
mood  which  all  strong  beings  know  but 
few  talk  about,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
would  give  the  whole-— the  whole  brave, 
lonely  play  — for  one  of  her  husband’s 
kisses. 

This  pang  of  womanly  weakness  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Fillebrown  the  more  because 
she  really  had  thought  so  little  about  Joe 
for  some  time  past.  She  was  rather  glad 
when  the  telephone  rang  again,  and  she 
had  to  stagger  in  to  the  bedroom  to  an- 
swer it.  The  summons  came  from  the 
manager,  who  wished  to  know  how  she 
liked  the  looks  of  her  name  and  number 
on  the  new  year-book,  and  regretted  that 
he  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing so  valuable  a subscriber  much  longer. 
He  was  going  to  marry  a Boston  operator, 
and  expected  to  be  promoted  to  a city  ex- 
change. 

She  had  not  left  the  desk  before  the 
bell  struck  once  more,  and  Mr.  Adoniram 
Whettlestone  presented  his  compliments 
to  Miss  Melissy  Pulsifer,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  she  received  that  evening. 

“She’s  gone  to  bed  with  a toothache, 
Adoniram,”  said  Mrs.  Fillebrown,  patient- 
ly. “ And  I must  say  I should  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  wouldn’t  call  us  up  again 
to-night.  It  is  the  seventh  time  to  day, 
and,  really,  I must  have  a little  rest  my- 
self. If  you  want  Melissy,  come  after  her, 
man  fashion ; but  I can’t  do  second-hand 
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courting  over  the  telephone  for  a steady 
occupation.” 

It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
back  into  the  sitting-room  after  this,  and 
Mrs.  Fillebrown  lay  down  on  her  bed, 
too  tired  and  too  ill  either  to  undress  or 
to  sit  up.  It  must  have  been  half  past 
nine  o’clock  when  the  bell  rang  with  a 
loud,  imperious  cry. 

44  Well?”  said  Mrs.  Fillebrown, wearily. 
(A  subscriber  seldom  says  hilloa.) 

“Mrs.  Fillebrown,”  replied  the  man- 
ager, in  the  voice  of  an  operator  moved 
with  the  unexpected  importance  of  a 
country  exchange,  “here’s  a Long  Dis- 
tance call  for  you.” 

44  Who  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Fillebrown, 
with  reviving  interest. 

44 1 don’t  know.  It  is  a call  from  Chi- 
cago.” 

44  Must  be  some  mistake.  I don’t  know 
anybody  in  Chicago.” 

“There  is  no  mistake.  The  call  is 
from  Chicago  — 24  : 4 — Mrs.  Fortitude 
Fillebrown.  No  mistake  at  all.  I will 
shut  everything  else  off,  and  keep  the 
wire  clear  for  you.  Speak  distinctly,  but 
don’t  holler.  Line  connected.” 

“Good -evening,  Chicago,”  cried  Mrs. 
Fillebrown,  thickly,  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs. 

44  Are  you  Northwest  Peony,  24  : 4?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  house?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Mrs.  Fortitude  Fillebrown’s?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Mrs.  Joseph  Fillebrown’s?” 

“This  is  the  house.” 

“ Are  you  Mrs.  Fortitude  Fillebrown?” 

“Iam  the  lady.” 

“ Forty  T called  the  voice  from  space, 
tremulously,  “don’t  you  know  me?” 

The  receiver  shook  in  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s 
hand.  Her  face  and  neck  went  a mortal 
color.  Women  have  dropped  dead  from 
far  less  shocks. 

44 No,”  she  said,  after  a moment’s  terri- 
ble silence,  “I  do  not  know  you.” 

“Very  well,”  from  a thousand  miles 
away  replied  the  voice,  in  disappointment 
so  evident  as  to  have  something  piteous 
about  it — “ very  well,  that  will  suit  me.” 

44 Who  are  you?”  gasped  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown, now  in  great  agitation. 

“I  used  to  be  Joe,”  said  the  unseen, 
more  quietly.  He  spoke  with  remarkable 
distinctness  and  power  of  tone.  The  con- 
versation which  followed  took  place  with- 
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out  more  difficulty  than  Mrs.  Fillebrown 
might  have  experienced  in  calling  up  Bos- 
ton in  a snow-storm  or  a gale.  “Now 
listen  to  me  closely,  Forty.  It’s  a long 
pull,  and  you’ll  have  to  give  trained  at- 
tention.” 

“I  am  listening.  I am  attending 
closely.” 

“So  you  say — Joe  died?” 

44  Joe  died,  and  I buried  him.” 

44  Good  riddance,  wasn’t  it?  Got  along 
better  without  him,  didn’t  you,  girl ' 
Wouldn’t  want  me  back  if  you  could  get 
me,  would  you?” 

4 4 Are  you  J oe’s  ghost?  For  God’s  sake, 
what  are  you?” 

44  Wouldn’t  want  him  round  again,  did 
you  say?  Forty!  Forty!  tell  a fellow! 
What’s  that?  Did  you  say  you’d  be  will- 
ing to  take  him  back?” 

44  I’d  thank  God  for  the  chance!” 

44  Rich  or  poor?” 

“ Rich  or  poor.” 

44  Lucky  or  unlucky?” 

44  Lucky  or  unlucky.” 

“ Good  or  bad?” 

44  Good  or  bad.” 

44  Dead  or  living?” 

“Dead  or  living,”  said  the  widow,  sol- 
emnly. 44  I’d  bless  God  for  the  chance  to 
take  my  poor  husband  back.” 

44  Then  I’ll  call  again,”  replied  the  voice 
from  the  winter  night.  4 4 Good-by.” 

Silence  succeeded.  She  strained  her 
throat  in  calling,  her  ears  in  listening. 
No  .words  followed.  The  wire  roared  in 
the  frosty  atmosphere. 

“Finished!”  cried  the  manager.  She 
hung  up  the  receiver,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Fillebrown  fainted 
quite  away. 

She  was  a woman  used  to  keeping 
her  own  counsel,  and  she  told  no  person 
what  had  happened  to  her.  When  she 
came  to  her  senses,  lying  stiff  and  un- 
covered there  across  her  bed  in  the  winter 
night,  she  found  herself  quaking  with 
that  terror  which  is  not  of  this  earth  nor 
of  its  laws.  For  her  hand  touched  the 
iron  cross,  cold  upon  her  bosom  beneath 
her  loosened  dress.  The  incredible  sig- 
nificance of  this  little  circumstance  struck 
her  chill  and  dumb. 

Joe  was  dead.  She  had  buried  him. 
Her  own  hands  had  taken  the  trinket 
from  his  poor  burned  body. 

Then  who  had  tampered  with  the  half- 
understood  electric  powers  which  men 
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fancied  themselves  to  have  controlled? 
Then  what  had  called  to  her  across  a 
thousand  miles  of  winter  night? 

She  thought,  with  a sudden  flame  upon 
her  ashy  cheeks,  how  impatient  she  had 
been  with  that  woman  whose  little  girl 
was  dead.  Suppose  she  had  gone  to  the 
Boston  medium  with  Alicia? 

“Perhaps  I should  have  found  out — 
something,"  she  thought,  vaguely.  Then, 
with  the  natural  energy  of  a practical 
woman  who  has  a morbidness  in  a healthy 
direction,  she  scorned  herself  for  the 
thought.  Towards  all  other  human  weak- 
ness trouble  had  taught  her  to  be  mother- 
ly and  tolerant;  but  with  the  feebler  side 
of  mysticism,  taken  in  the  only  form  in 
which  she  knew  it,  that  of  the  lower,  vul- 
gar order  of  seances  and  rappings  and 
communications,  she  had  never  felt  even 
a civil  patience. 

Now  she  trembled  before  a mystery 
more  incredible,  more  unreasonable,  than 
any  tale  of  the  dusk  which  she  had  ever 
read  or  heard. 

“Such  things  are  phenomena,"  she 
said.  For  she  had  been  reading  the  sci- 
entific magazine  to  which  she  had  sub- 
scribed. 

The  next  night  she  locked  herself  in 
with  her  telephone,  but  the  “phenomena  " 
were  not  repeated.  The  night  after  and 
the  day  and  night  following  passed  with- 
out event.  Mrs.  Fillebrown  dared  not  go 
out  of  hearing  of  the  call-bell  of  24  : 4. 
She  shut  herself  into  the  house,  and  sent 
Melissy  on  all  the  errands,  real  and  im- 
aginary, which  she  found  it  possible  to 
invent. 

On  the  third  night  Adoniram  was  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Melissy  was  thoroughly 
preoccupied.  Mrs.  Fillebrown  was  alone 
in  her  sleeping-room,  with  the  bolt  drawn. 
The  lamp  with  the  ghastly  blue  silk  shade 
was  burning,  and  in  its  deadly  color  the 
widow,  in  her  black  dress,  sat  stolidly. 
No  call  had  come  in  since  supper.  Mrs. 
Fillebrown  watched  the  telephone  with 
eyes  in  which  there  was  more  terror  than 
longing.  At  half  past  nine  she  fancied 
that  she  saw  the  bell  quiver  behind  its 
glass  case.  Then  it  struck. 

She  sprang  to  the  desk.  The  manager 
was  speaking. 

“Mrs.  Fillebrown,  here's  a Long  Dis- 
tance call  for  you  again — New  York." 

“New  York!" 

“Connected.'1 

With  a clearness  and  distinctness 


which  one  might  call  appalling  when 
one  thought  of  the  distance  involved,  the 
volume  and  articulation  of  voice  began : 

“Are  you  Northwest  Peony,  24  :4?" 

“Iam." 

“Mrs.  Fortitude  Fillebrown’s?" 

“I  am  Mrs.  Fillebrown." 

“You  are  a mighty  good  operator  for 
a subscriber.  Hilloa,  girl ! Can  you  hear 
what  I say?" 

“I  hear  perfectly.  But  I don’t  know 
who  you  are." 

“ Try  again ! You’ve  got  a good  Long 
Distance  wire.  You  ought  to  recognize 
a voice  no  further  than  New  York  city. 
— Say,  Forty!  Cornel  Don’t  you  know 
me?" 

The  woman's  teeth  chattered  against 
the  edge  of  the  transmitter.  Know  the 
voice?  Good  God!  She  could  not  lie  to 
Joe,  just  because  he  was  a dead  man.  She 
did  know  the  voice. 

It  was  the  voice  that  had  courted  her 
— and  the  voice  that  had  cursed  her. 
From  that  voice  she  had  heard  tenderness 
and  blasphemy,  manly  love  and  unmanly 
recrimination,  sodden  song,  self-pity,  pen- 
itence, vows  made  only  to  be  broken,  and, 
oh,  what  love-making!  Enough  to  melt 
and  hold  the  heart  of  the  stoniest  woman 
in  the  bitter  world. 

“ Joe  /”  she  wailed;  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  sensitive  wire  vibrated  to 
her  cry. 

“ Well,  well,  Forty ! Why,  girl ! Why, 
my  poor  girl!  Why,  I thought — Upon 
my  word,  the  girl  thinks  she's  talk- 
ing to  a ghost.  Say,  Forty!  I know  I 
ought  to  be  dead,  but  the  fact  is — can  you 
make  out  to  bear  it? — you  see,  I'm  nof." 

“Joe  Fillebrown !"  called  the  widow, 
with  an  access  of  moral  and  physical 
strength,  “just  because  you’re  a dead 
spirit,  you  needn’t  take  advantage  of  a 
poor  live  woman  to  deceive  her. ...  I 
took  the  iron  cross  off  your  burned  corpse, 
and  it’s  hanging  around  my  neck." 

“ Whe — ew!  You  did,  did  you?  I say, 
Forty!  You  always  were  almighty  clev- 
er. I guess  that  evidence  would  hold  in 
any  court — and  he'd  be  no  kind  of  a ghost 
who  didn’t  lose  his  case  on  it." 

“ Well,  then!"  cried  the  widow,  in  un- 
canny triumph.  She  felt  an  awful  exal- 
tation. She  wondered  what  Alicia  would 
say  to  this  tremendous  thing.  How  petty, 
how  paltry,  all  those  vulgar  Boston  “man- 
ifestations’’  seemed  beside  her  own  elect 
experience! 
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44  Forty !”  called  the  voice  from  New 
York,  in  a strange,  changed  tone.  44  Girl, 
I hate  to  disappoint  you.  But  it  isn’t 
true.” 

“ What  isn’t  true?” 

4 4 You  took  the  cross  off  the  wrong  fel- 
low.” ....  But  now  from  24  : 4 there  came 
no  reply. 

44  Forty ! Has  somebody  cut  us  off?” 

44  No;  we  are  not  cut  off.” 

44 1 say,  Forty!  You  see,  I was  a little 
tight  that  night,  and  this  chap,  he  won 
at  poker — and  I was  short  of  funds .... 
I teas  short,  you  know,  occasionally,  those 
days.  So  I was  too  tight  to  know  any 
better — and  I think  I must  have  given 
him  my  watch.” 

44  You — gave  away — my  iron  cross  ?” 

The  words  came  with  terrible  distinct- 
ness. That  little  offence  seemed  worse  to 
the  woman  at  that  moment  than  abuse, 
desertion,  or  death. 

44  Well,”  said  the  voice  from  New  York, 
“haven’t  I been  punished  enough?  I 
wasn’t  coming  back  to  disgrace  you ! I 
meant— -why,  girl,  don’t  you  see? — I meant 
to  try  my  hand  at  making  a man  of  my- 
self. It  took  a good  while.  I was  going 
to  make  sure  of  it  first.” 

Dead  silence  answered. 

44  If  I haven’t  done  that,  I’ve  done  the 
next  thing  to  it,”  urged  the  voice  that 
was,  but  could  not  be,  Joe’s  voice.  44  I’ve 
been  manager  of  a big  Western  exchange. 
I telephone.  That’s  my  business.  I can 
have  any  position  I want.  I’m  doing 
well,  Forty.  And  I haven’t  got  drunk 
for  six  years  and  three  months.  I meant 
to  serve  seven  steady  years  for  you ; but 
ten  years  without  you  (drunk  or  sober)  is 
a good  while,  and — I couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  girl.  I’ve  got  to  that  pass.” 

Then  over  the  New  York  wire  there 
broke  the  strangest  message  which  that 
great  line  had  ever  known.  It  was  the 
inarticulate  pleading  of  , a woman’s  sobs. 
They  came  one  upon  another  far  down 
from  the  depths  which  strong  women 
never  fathom  in  their  own  griefs — ago- 
nized entreaties,  protests,  appeals  from 
fate  to  Heaven,  and  perhaps  God  knows 
what  unuttered  or  unutterable  forebod- 
ings. 

44  Oh,  Forty ! Why,  Forty ! Why,  my 
poor  girl ! If  you  feel  so  badly — as  that ! 
— I won’t  bother  you,  my  dear.  I won’t 
disgrace  you.  I meant  to  come  home — 
when  I’d  made  a man  of  myself,  when  I 
could  make  up  to  you  for  what  happened ; 
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but  I— can — give  it ... . up.  I’ll  go  back. 

I meant  to  take — the  first  train — to  you.” 

44  Joe!  Joe!  As  soon  as  I can  speak 
— Joe ! Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  don't  let  any- 
body cut  us  off  now  /” 

4 4 Forty!  Do  you  want  me?  Did  you 
say  you  did?  Don’t  you  bother  about  the 
wire.  I’d  like  to  see  ’em  cut  off  a man- 
ager on  a D.  H.  message ! Did  you  say 
you  wanted  me?  Then,  I swear,  all  hell 
sha’n’t  keep  me!  I’ll  be  with  you— dead 
or  living — by  to-morrow  night!” 

The  communication  shutdown.  Silence 
put  her  delicate  finger  upon  the  throbbing 
wire.  The  receiver  fell  from  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown’s  band.  She  sat  staring  about  her 
lonely  room.  She  got  up  and  snatched 
off  the  blue  lamp  shade;  she  hated  the 
color  suddenly.  She  wondered  where 
that  rose -red  one  had  gone  to  that  Joe 
used  to  like. 

All  the  next  day  she  lived  in  one  of 
those  sublimated  dreams  which  make  it 
possible  for  one  to  understand  what  it 
may  be  like  to  be  a disembodied  creature. 
Cherishing  the  thrilling  secret,  which  still 
she  did  not  dare  to  share  with  any  living, 
she  trod  the  floors  of  her  house  as  if  they 
had  been  floating  clouds. 

Mel issy  watched  her;  the  Yankee  girl’s 
jaw  dropped.  “What  in  mercy  to  Bet- 
sy’s got  ye  ? There  ain’t  no  comp’ny 
cornin’.  Ain’t  this  here  house  clean 
enough  for  you?  And  I’d  like  to  know 
what  you’re  a-movin’  round  the  furnitoor 
in  your  room  for.  That  bureau  hain’t 
stood  there  sence  Mr.  Fillebrown  was 
buried.  Why,  that  old  red  silk  quilt’s 
ben  in  the  rag-bag  this  five  year!  Be  you 
out  of  your  senses?” 

But  Mrs.  Fillebrown  stared  at  Melissy 
solemnly.  The  question  troubled  her. 
Perhaps  she  was.  She  would  not  talk  to 
Melissy.  She  spent  the  day  in  putting 
little  things  as  Joe  used  to  fancy  them. 

Towards  night  she  got  into  a white 
cashmere  tea  gown  that  she  sometimes 
wore  with  black  ribbons.  She  sent  Me- 
lissy to  a Christian  Endeavor  meeting 
with  Adoniram  Whey,  and  herself  re- 
mained alone  in  the  house. 

The  evening  trains  came  in  and  went 
out.  Time  to  ride,  to  walk,  to  crawl  from 
the  station  elapsed.  The  last  train  roar- 
ed down  the  valley.  Wheels  were  heard ; 
they  passed  the  house.  It  came  on  to  be 
nine  o’clock.  Her  pale  lips  moved  stiffly. 

44  If  there’s  anything  to  it,  he’ll  call  me 
up  again.”  But  he  did  not  call  her  up 
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again.  She  sat  by  her  telephone  all  night 
long.  The  bell  did  not  ring. . . . There 
was  nothing  to  it. 

Joe  was  dead ; and  she  had  been  fooled, 
like  the  weakest  of  women,  by  a “mani- 
festation.” 

“ It  is  nothing  but  a modern  improve- 
ment in  spiritualism,”  she  thought,  coldly. 

In  the  morning  she  put  on  her  black 
dress  again,  and  carried  her  insomniac 
face  proudly  to  the  breakfast  table,  where 
Melissy  took  one  look  at  it,  and  rang  up 
the  doctor  immediately. 

But  Mrs.  Fillebrown  said  nothing  to  the 
doctor.  He  prescribed  for  neuralgia  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  She  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  “Thank  you,  doctor,”  and  he 
went  away. 

A week  passed;  two;  four.  No  more 
Long  Distance  messages  came  to  the  Peo- 
ny Centre  exchange  for  24:4.  Mrs.  Fille- 
brown eyed  her  telephone  with  a sick  hor- 
ror, as  she  might  some  evil  spirit  that  had 
conspired  with  all  that  was  freakish  and 
weak  in  Joe  to  work  her  this  unutterable 
misery. 

One  night,  at  a late  hour,  it  being  near- 
ly twelve  of  the  clock,  she  lay  in  bed  with 
the  light  burning.  She  could  not  sleep. 
Then,  suddenly,  while  she  lay  watching 
the  nickel  bell  through  its  glass  protector, 
it  rang.  It  rang  with  the  wilful  and  com- 
manding peal  familiar  to  the  business  in 
the  transmission  of  messages  from  officer 
to  operator  of  the  line. 

In  her  night-dress  as  she  was,  she  leap- 
ed to  the  receiver ; and  through  it,  as  be- 
fore, came  the  prudent  prelude: 

“ Is  this  24  : 4,  Peony  Centre?” 

“It  is.” 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Joseph  Fillebrown’s?” 

“ I am  Mrs.  Fortitude  Fillebrown.” 

“ Forty ! . . . . I’m  almost  home.  I’m  in 
Boston.” 

“ I hear  you  ” — coldly. 

“ Girl,  I’ve  been  sick—” 

“ Yes.  I hear  what  you  say.” 

“ On  my  honor,  Forty!  I wasn’t  well 
when  I started.  I only  got  so  far  and 
stopped.  I’ve  had  pneumonia  at  the  City 
Hospital.  I’ve  been  delirious.  I couldn’t 
get  to  you.” 

“Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!”  wailed 
Mrs.  Fillebrown,  piteously.  ...  It  had  all 
begun  all  over  again.  Joe  had  been  on 
a spree. 

4 4 Fortitude  Fillebrown /”  A thunder- 
ous cry  rushed  across  the  wires.  “You 
think  I’ve  been  drinking  again ! I say, 


if  you  do,  I won’t  come  home — I’ll  never 
come  home  till  I am  a ghost.  If  you 
can’t  trust  me,  girl — now — I did  my  best 
to  get  to  you,  Forty,”  tremulously.  44  But 
I see  you  don’t  believe  me.  Good -by. 
Good-by,  girl — good-by.” 

“ I’ll  believe  in  you  when  I see  you,” 
said  the  widow,  stoutly.  “ It’s  asking  too 
much  of  me  to  believe  in  deceiving  spirits. 
It  isn’t  Scriptural.  You  come  home,  Joe, 
and  give  me  a chance  to  believe  in  you.” 

“Will  you  want  me, Forty?”— timidly. 

“ Come  home  and  find  out  for  yourself, 
Joe.” 

44  Sure  you  want  me?” 

“Sure.” 

44  Poor  or  rich?  Lucky  or  unlucky?” 

44  Yes — God  knows — yes.” 

“Sick  or  well?” 

“Sick  or  well.” 

“Dead  or  living?” 

44  Dead  or  living .” 

“Then  I’ll  bo  there  to  breakfast,” said 
the  unseen. 

The  message  shut  off  abruptly.  But  in 
a few  moments  the  bell  called  again. 

“Forty!  I forgot  to  tell  you.  I’ve 
kept  track  of  you,  you  know,  all  this 
while.  I never  meant  to  let  you  get  into 
any  scrape.  I wasn’t  so  bad  as  that. 
And,  girl,  I can  have  the  exchange  at 
Peony  Centre  if  you’d  rather  stay  on  in 
the  old  home.  It’s  a small  job — there’s  a 
bigger  in  Boston  for  the  taking— but  I’d 
like  to  please  you.  Think  it  over,  will 
you?” 

44  I’ll  think  it  over,  Joe.” 

“And,  Forty,  girl,  do  you  think  you 
care  enough  for  me” — 

44 1 never  cared  for  any  man  but  you, 
Joe  Fillebrown,  in  all  my  life.” 

— 44  When  I come,  if  I should  want  to 
kiss  you,  Forty?  I might,  you  know.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  when  I see  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Fillebrown,  evasively,  persisting  in 
the  shelter  of  her  phrase. 

She  went  to  bed  and  slept  like  a little 
girl.  In  the  morning  she  woke  quietly. 
Ghost  or  man,  she  had  somehow  ceased 
to  be  afraid  of  Joe.  She  felt  the  sacred 
power  of  the  marriage  bond  close  around 
her  solemnly.  Better,  oh,  best,  a thou- 
sand times,  forever  be  true  wife,  let 
shame,  misery,  mystery,  death,  come  as 
they  will! 

She  told  Melissy,  vouchsafing  no  ex- 
planation of  this  fearful  domestic  irregu- 
larity, to  wait  breakfast  for  a little,  and 
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opfcoed  the 

y>\  U. 

To*  firs!  train  from  iho  city  w :is 
WjrtikYt\in%  down  the  valley, 
wyutd  be  np  eah  at  the  stafian  She  ah 
umu  wished  she  hail  sent  Adondam  wkh 
,#<4. F«t^r. F^rtey *v  But. then  she 
b&red  ^Tat  urn*  ch ti n at  a*k  the  i <££  c»f  R 
iwghbot’%  <rrirriUv*t*  to  meet  a spirit, 

8lre  in  her black  dress  lacking' 

down  Hie-  ra&d  A nrnn  \v*is  walking 
feebly  typ  Hie  little  hill.  It  .•was  slushy 
#nd 'the  walking  was  huni  lie  crawled 
with  hen t Itead.  he  n^me  near 

«r >ne  .Ha\v  that  his  hair  $i&;  gMj?  • Her 
hfe&yi  gave  ote  wilt!  leap,  and  feHH  Fe>y 
ofc  Jx>e%;  #uyls  w^rrv  hvo.svn  as  u sea  I , and 
l?eail  ’dne  / .’; 


ui  soft ! -Poor  Joe 

She  stepped  hack  into  the  house,  Then, 
God  knew  why/ahe  turned. 

He  had  seen  ' li^.  pjMled  at  her 
abrupt  wtfeat,  Ii&$''  stopped  t) iere  in  the 
and  leaned  against  the  fence.  lie 
was  weakly ; It  would 

have  Uk*w  less  thku  the  UaUi  of  the  hide 

ions 


l#  i • rK^*  w.h iph  >coyi  the  great  decks 
»d  life  to  make  the  man  turn  back. 

For  it  'Vfm  Jt^r  And  he:  thought  she 
wag  ashamed  of  wm 

sorry  she  had  told M}m  .^•.c^wteV.feome, 
Yi»L.  TCI]  -So  348  -20 


Blie  mi  .'put  into  the  slush  and  got  to 
lutiTk  ; He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  put 
her?;  ill  to  it. 

Now  at  tliat  moment  she  found  these 
di^adfnl  words  in  her  nudd.;  'This was 
the  hand  that  struck  *'  v."  V 

Shi*  looked  up. into  ins  lace.  Haggard 
*&  if  veds  ^ith  mortal  sj e&ny$£,  still  Ud* 
hrin  !mo  and  the  .direct  yvr  of  long  idjsU- 
netfee  .were  ilteye.  A ll  the 
dork  face  look  oaih  for  him 

In  hers  a ^iJomu  jury  held  it*  verdict 
back,  A /Menu*  .-vuctital  confusion  run 
riot  in  her.  What  were  those  old  words 
about  being  horn  attain  ? Her  tin\'ftfijie 
Monthly  bad  Otnbfed  lb  quote  Oie.nr  in 
that  sbsxiig  ^apitr  * **ea 1 wk’$:  ib.a;'pii>'«r>: 
logical  retie\Ya1\if  the cells  cojicedcd  '.fed 
occur  oner  in  m man y vC&rk 

“The  hand  that  did  rUut  died.  This  is 
a new  .lor/7  shy  thought.  And  then  she 
thought  up  ifyarp.  Bui  she  took  hks 
wasted  over  them;  and 

laid  her  lips  Id  thefe  arid  kissed  them. 

When  xhe  how  sic k a man  he 
was,  verj  tmtumllv  and  quietly  she  s;fh!v 
/*  Breakfast  : ready;  'Mtijify?  Ju^i  as‘  > 

if  hotfeMg  and  h^  bad 

only  he^n  -oiti 

amd  had  come  horn^  quite  hi tns*df 

viV»/  ill  / * 
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u >n rw?rs  .i;s :>! xm  ha  tiw  ay s. 


nv  iaiy.ytfimi  mm's*  TEtfxfcix 

M'EjiK  *?$&  And  wptoV-  can  a^yusdom  way  j*  sxt  iUv  Ak-ilfitf  tiyasioii  of 

even  to  th*  nation  Aa  simple  & journo  vs  eawmoiiplae.e.  The 
A’i>rUL. nfJOh  .:%  second.  ivpwUuom  if  WuiyerOWmehi£  An  ih*-*tit<iuu  av^I l«  mHV 
you  would "bplieve  Car}3rle.  Pn&$tb)y’ tbi  & hard  had  someth  mg  K>  do  w ith  it  To- 
in  WJjjb  London's  •0tideiigronirid‘  dtfy  I i’Htv  afVoni  to  value 

lliiilroad  has  long  erased  to  be  a niarveL  as  color  .ami  decoration:.  But  as  long  a* 
Now,  eleven  years" experience  I can  my  sole  anxiety  wkS  tO-jctVAw  exactly 
buy  n>r  ticket  xvilli  ms  imicb  faulitfereiie#  where  thw  train  was  > Iwh  At  slopped,, 
as  1 HtefV  into  the  waiting  has  or  hail  the  J 1 , yvy  was.tfo  h isnrn  to  rii>t£  honnondv*  m 
craw  hog  hansom,  and  wo!,  loss  distrust:  the  casual  arrairetfoent.  of  pewters.  The 
for  l have  known  Mo  :hu*  to  !«*e  its  way  mm  nnpovlunt  iuschplion  — m rnodv.W 
hi  a 0‘jr/ami  the  ' hansom  s horse  lo  lose  whip*  h‘tter&  pii  a 'blue ground  — was  llmt 
its.  fwoMmy  t?n  tbv  Asphalt,  hot  once  you  which  tus  eyes  sought  ; ; l.'lray were  von- 
lutdersiami  JE  the'  <*r  Melr^pnlo  - fltiiM  Jn>yaot  not ieys 

Uoi  iwoo  has  no : hdAe  iltriaAreHairie  trick  g.4  soap  and  omMunl,  wiifr  the  owst  of  ?be 
titan  a imlt.  in  duriebnyy  nod  way  hetween  t newest  play,  and  the  sensation  of  the  lat- 
two  siijiuiMi*,  And  yet  'jo  re*,  all  my  first  est  *'  ajiri-mj. ?-  My  oonhbeucy  ino.  ill 
iiMpresstuifS  «s  to  lend  to  Mm  a iidorgroaiid  .'  hni]j  1 hmi  an  idea  that  any  -and'  every 
a lino  ^htUHuov  of  advi-af tram  wmdd  *aio'  me  vvhereveb’  I wattled 
A?  f>n?  <mny  when.  f was  *MM  to  yo- an  idea  Uu>t  lingered  with  eaasper: 

in  Lonihon  vfverv  hokef  bought  repress  air  a ling  vita  I tty.  There Iujv<r  been  limte 
(*d  a jibing*.  iuiif  (ho  unknown.  1 remem-  when  u has  &gl(C  me.  inhijrtnfrHitiy  to 
her  tiiv  livst  journey  of  all  whb  something  Ilarmiw  rsmith . though  Gower  Street  was 
of  prole  i»»  m v own  ingenuity  in  o)i«lnV-  my  jmmnyv's.  eml ; Oty  perfutps,  to  Put- 
my  h to  i>»-  so  advent  urrms.  • I iu>t\  in  ivey  Bridge  when  Wrsi  bournff  SrjUarc 
vipw  imttdnjz  ni(Vne  ibart  ?o  vrotild ^ have  accorded  better  with  u»y  Ju* 

10$  My.HMOi:  TV*»SS>  u>  At.  Jolod'S.  twnlimn  And  i do  not  iVdh.w  fr»yseif  that 
Womb  , iilr  that  ju'  olve^  one  cliamre,  I am  more  siormi  in  Uicse  tnatters  t]:,^n 
aftU;  t«  .jHneEjiot.  in<*r^ • 1 1 |23i  1 i. -;tl il i^?. y • ' '■  •. , y.-..y’ 

thy  olevw;  jhd^ctl  tbc  Iruili  is  lli^l  the  ufuter- 


minutes  at  the  uthtosi 
rnxsy,  spen  t a eoupJe  Of  imnrs  ori  the  Wax', 
while  ainchftt  *>Ve?\V  ptiddr  shAiioM  ]troved 
Ww.  me  a junytiyn . j wouh]  he  the  ia^l  fa 
exjdain  just  how  I nmnotred  it;  I hare 


lojtook-s  nmpmmmtiiJ)  bailw 


vvaiteft  to  consider  tli&  conrafeii^  toi  iftujt  problem  which  eghtam 

com  furl.  *:*f  passengers.  ufc  ]vm\.  in  suet*  yugmewim*  and  financial  cuudinuhs  $>re- 
u-jllii^  dv-Ui  iis,  Thu*  ;i:  cerium  arrioimt  sent  i*  oWioua>'.v*i4  lo  the. wo « n\U 
of  f;«x.iii 'tMioM  in  minor  nunfe-rs  sbrmbl  ufawragy  intelligence  who  could  nut 
hare  ^evaded  wh?n  i first  wt  oat  ui  my  sugges'L  or  far  that  tnhltyf  explain.  the 
adrciUtmvs  was  M*d,nmi  eimngiA  My,  in  sohUinri:,  it  is  *j|MU«  eawy  io  vuukM^i&nd 
me?.  ^ ri *<rrVji * f%«  l - f rf  it rni? y irf  Bi . -fabo's  Why  though  .lb#  subject  was  tirei 'limn  h- 
Wotxl  was  made  in  Jf  uu&.  i#84«  and  it  y«s  fed  )h  the  yuK?-  of  the  Qnt&ri 


nut  -iint.ii  the  fnlbmtno  t »t  tuber  that  ihe  it  Wasuiot  approved  by  actor  Parliament 
ill  net*  Circle  w4$  tv  hull  y finished.  Of  until  1H54.  nov  Uif>  work  begun  until  1S00. 
ermrse,  before  (his,  both-  Lhsiritd /and  Met  The  idea  have  been'  greeted  as  pit- 
rnpolitaiy  ruatbv  in  llrtdt*  completed  por-  posteruns  enough  when  Ufa  Cha rtes  P.em- 
tiiiuslwd  km g been  in  use;  the  lirst  sec*  son  Sohekor  m the  Guy  of  London  /first 
lino  wf*J1.  from  Paddington' t<jFu'mn^d«<i  laid  it  before  the  public.  Traftit*  was  not 
rXvfi  bad  boon  opened  its.  far  back  tvs  then  :.m  congested  in  Loudon  at  roots  as  it 
1663.  Bui-  ibs  fact  muaims  the  rail-  is uowud&^/vfryiv  with  the  iimkrground 
way-  Iwdongiog  to  tyro  o^mpanto.s,  which  to  re  1 v«  i ty  pt > d in  & j l&  prospect  the  her- 
vop.s  under  London  vons  no  . “teas;  -than  enkuu  labors  of.  ib<b  enterprise  could  not 
twenty  * four  yeftt%  nr  the  making;  nod  but  bare  ou» b-danced  any  suhseijuoni 
ibis  ii  is  well  tft  \hhvv;. . bcgAtlied.. * A$  iht>  ‘ Kbii/d^fe.fsfcp-/ 

um xf  than  uno  Aumneah  town  municipal  feoL-lhw  ol.^twles.  hi  the  way  of  in*  reama-. 
•Mrii|dii.Oit  \k  uU  for  an  HudergKhnuh  tbm  by  no  means  decreased.  On^  great 

• Tin*  diibouitieh  eki‘iv]<ero  might  not  object.  UM>*Sg$  1 do  not  believe  it  bad  oc- 
la'oye  *«•»  greah  But  limy  sopn  dimply  curmi  to  Mr.  Peai'sou  himself,  was  fa 
uppaiijng 'when  reads  the  story  of  irmke  the  ri>ad  pass  as  eio^e  as  possible,  fa 
•the  OMdefUknig  i n Ldhdhtfv  ' Nafkrall^  thy  greut  stations  of  LvmdQib  ^nil 

I would  not  yen  lure  upon  .*  fecbrucal  ae  then  along  the  norlb  side  of  the  Thames 
count  of  them;  I aim  not  an  mg\mur%  so  to  complete  the  circie — an  object 
and.  u?iforLui»fttely  for  friy&elf,  rny  know-  eventuany  acemnphshod.  Borne  of  tlie 
ledge  of  timifice  all  glyuned  ;;k  second  principal  stations  are  in  the  far  north,  in 
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SVPAneras  ana  I^diUngtom  where  the  ' Space:  foUtfdT for It  • above  by  the  Ihstnci 
ground  s«v  numb  highet*  than  immediately  ko  the  s^nth  di  Sloan  e-  Squares  am  {acts  ip 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  Vo  give  ace i?-  themselves  sufficient  in  tnrfke  me  uippr%~ 
rate  ligmes,  iheto  V»re  some '.twenty  three  ci ate  the  magnit  ude  of  the  task  intrusted 
feet  of  ddfWrmce  i;n  hvch  One  need  not  to  Mr,  John  Fov/lerf  the  engineer.  Aud 
bean  engineer  to  know  i,Wi  deeper  cut-  there  is  a 1 i t t.ic;  story,  of  the  Iknnau  Caiho- 
tings  ami  tmn'c  elaborate.'  gmdhigs.  wove*  He ‘Chapel  in  M.oorUdds,  i<>lrf  by  Si»*  E.  W. 
therefore  inemaide Thu-  however,  could  Vv'atkim  Which  h fuiriy  typical  nl  ihe  im- 
ha  ve  beHu  noth  mg  compared  to  the  (bill-  ■ pcdiifigTi!.#,  both  nuaiteuii  mu)  nUgmeer 
cullies  presented  hy  the  labyrinth  of  pipes  uigy  in  the  path  of  directors  mid  builders. 

as  ehwo  to  The  line  was  to  he  carried  under  this 


and  sewers  ^countered 


cu  * irftoag  STATmjr, 


gather-  as  Urn  pipes'  of.  a chomp  organ  ehupH,  which  wsus  >0  protected  )>y  Parlia- 
ond  tin*  foundations  of  buildings  that  had  merit  that  there  h must  eonliiitu*  V>  stand 
to  he  passed  nmier,  JS$i  have  ^uid-  l int^ek Avhadever  went  ini  below-  It  was 
hesitate  Im  enter  into  the  parheahvrs  of  * built  on  plies.  for  it  tidied  hack  to  the  time 
subject  so  erVtireiy  iwlmieal.  But  1 am.  when  hog  abmm*jfed  hi  the  moor,  which 
noiie  the  less  impressed  by  the  Wonders  gnrt*  lire  present  street  its  name.  To 
achieved  Than  »f  I could  explain  them  in  ^SrtipJicnte  matters  further,  a concrete 
smcMii.ilh'  terms.  That  the  Fleet  Ouch/  r^of  .had  been  put  upon  the  building 
carrying  the  sewage  of  -Ml  000  bouses  from  only  it  lew  year#  eari  iet\  making  u top* 
High  gate  to  the  Thames,  had  to  be  crossed  heavy.  To  secure  the  fourajuimus  tlia 
five  times,  that  another  aeiyer/  huVicd . he-  eiigineenr  M had  to  underpin  the  w|iole  nf 
iow  the  JJ.ne  by  the  Metropolitan  in  the  thc  hhapel,  setme; ‘to* 
north  at  Ctoiuiester  Terrace,  had  to  have  the  London  clay, " before  ^MV  inch  of  the 
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road  could  be  constructed.  While  this  ly  short,  the Colossal  capita!  sunk  far  f nun 
vvas>  m progress  the  building  cracked  ip  exlrivag-juif.  The  figures,  however,  ww 
.several  piaees/eertaiii  of  its  freaCpes  fcero  of  lavish  proportions.  Upon  each  of  vt^ 
ilama^eth  the  had  to  find  first  ivropty  two  miles  the  Metropolitan 

other  quarters  for  -h.  period*  the  services  spent £500.000 ; .the  District',  £8?4,.<)00  upon 
of  a jjftlicilcr  and  arbitrator  were  made  each  of  its  first  eighteen ; a simple  sum 
nectary,  with  the. result  of  a iu*ut  UUk*  in  arithmetic  will  demonstrate  the  ermc- 
faiii  of . XWvV.HJ.  And  this  be  it  wealth  buried  beneath  London;-  in 

rememhemh  was  mcurml  f.fi  tifaposi ng of  cost  at  .least,  New  York's  efavaird  jaib 
a 5vhgio  building  in  the  000  or  700  yard?*  Way  has  the  advantage , its  £81,37(1  a mtie 
of  iHittw.ay  cunnoeti4ig>XoorgaLe  Mid  tihU<  «ui>>  hy  comparison  modest  and  insigrrif- 

insUmes  in  which  the  difficulties  were  Had  the  underground,  wee  opened, 
e.saggeTAted-  to  such  ct  degree*  But  tho  been  free  fiwd  cQpippiiVjiuo*  H Toijjirt  liwye 
cave  throws*  floe  light  upon  the  buiui’r  proved  H more  |n  cditahfe  in vwhmui  i 
of  ibe  tdiuims  to  he  satisfied  before  *h*  But  in  one  sense  cvniy  Is  it  j$,  foonopolyy 
nu>si  important  business  ami  richest  mdc  There  m ay  ho  no  mal  rmli-oady  hut  tite 
demiui  parts  of  the.  busiest  and  Wealthiest  convenient  bu>4  Inddhfg  for  popularity 
city  in  the  world  could  be  thus?  under-  Uylovvcrrugitafares.  is  no  mean  compel* 
mined,  6is  vVeU  as  upon.  th*  scope  of  the  don  The  underground.  to  *iioan>d,  rao- 
wojdc  to  br/doHfc  before W«>.1 1 u s; i rile: i^i3  not  afford  to  he  mjtifooe  in  at 

ronJ  .mold  pass i h^afctyy hen eiiit hull  -.sorts  of  l&Hl  in  Hs  tlord  class  cenujuittojents,  for 
and ’ di^liiiction  of  v. lasses  is  snsUif^d  here  ns 
Tuvm-  )>  evc?i  our;  sma! ! section  Wlutfe the  vigorously  as  in  other  railroads  Though 
Midland  Railway  goes  burrowing  under  here,  loo,  as  ebevvhero,  third  class  pa^'eji- 
th^  .qrhlerg^pnd.  Buml?  l?reat)y.  mnnupdier  the fiwU  That 

and  Mm  it  (>n?s  iunneb  count  scarce  it  is  fun  as  economically  ps  possible/  the 
have  proved  greater  tax  noon  engineer  most  casual  observe  concludes  from  the 
iug  rcs^rvrc^.  To  cousider  the^e  thurngs  ^hahbhte»s  of  stations  Mpl  c^h'riag^s,:  jV;jt  h 1 ' ;,• 
is  to  think  the  twenty-four-  year*  spent  if  Uo>  majority  of  pn  admirers  iu  junior- 
in  fahktmg  this  iuntergrouml  rnmieulous,  '.lion  to  distance.  pay  liU.ie  if  any  9W; 
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n fr^rgmuiid  s sue* 
hfcss^otbse  tli.au  fimmeiuL  there  cun 
.AotUftJ  . nrtur 

tlni  Wzi  pmdT  Iii  xht\  Moored  half  nf 
t'HM  passengers  travelled 

fivfr*  l>i?<LH<it  .RaUKiiy  Of  Hu**?, 
fa$j£  !&}  went  Hurd  Hass,:  2 7HlHiy\, 
%$&&&*  «ml  X -ITS. ISi.  first-  — fuel* 
which  show  how  ||i^|  the  com- 
pany is  upon  ns  fiord  chi  .s  hires.  \u 
addition,  30s$63  hoidpr*  of  stsiwHi  lick ' 
*ds  are  io  bn  nwiif*d  1i  is  Worth 
While  to  compare these  numbers  wjUi 
those  of  the  same  ha!  f-^efcr  in  1KT 1 
Then  there  Wt*s  a ipfiil  af  but  248 
liSS  seiisipw-tiehet  hold 
ers.  U is  clem4  that  the  UniTergroti^f' 
Jias  grown  m favor.  No  few^r  than 
555  trAipS  p^Ilay  fai\'T$  Urns#  passen- 
gers over  the  timnel  see fiop,  that  fe, 
the  seqti'.nf  m<04e  fiiK^clhy  underneath 
London.' of  the  DiSCrirt  Hue. 

The  figures  sp*&)<  for  Hieipselv**. 
Riit  you  have  *>« \y  to  look  at  a rm*p  of 
London  U>  realize  why  fkey  are  poskh 
hie  There  is  no  mistaking  t tie  tmd^r 
gmoiur^  sphere  pf  u^fuht^y  If  the 
uei-wdrk  of  lineal h the  imdrupn 
Us  is  the  properly.  of  t wo  distinct:  com- 
panies. ii  Hip  trains  ol  stilt  other  lines 
Uiake  useof  it  their**  is  foVaji  pmMfejil 
iraveirmg)i«n’poses  bo*  a single  uiuk-r 
groii  ml,  pful  I doubt  i f.niore,  lhjb.i\  [$0$ 
Londoner  in  a iheUisinnl-^if,  tipped, 
Ih&i  many — emdd  tx-tl  you  to  h\>W* . I he  • 
MeirnpoTitan  Rmlwfiv  logins  i>ml  [hr 
>ii*m«puhiau  Rtfclric!  Railway  pods, 
and  otiiy  ?a  shnriihphfer&  can  if  tnakfc 
^beli:'  cJiffmvnee 


a st  a Tins  or  rrt>  V7#m;auam>*?p 
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than  travellers  b f omrithfi*.  the  uir$£r-  xdfcf has  tio  season  in  whose 

ground  cannot  well  yield  a princely  in-  b*  travels:  so  long  its  it  takes  Mud 
come  t«>  the  .siiarcholdcr.  Besides,  its  h v wants  to  go.  Tim  result  of  the 
proswrity  yafde^  amusing  iy.  seasous-v  • roads  is  an  t».l . .althosl . perfect  k>> 
ana  you  !fiay Jread  in  tl<e  Efikfrict  Rad-  tein>  rapidly  |H>rft>ctIn'{r;  'by. 

\vn$h TepQrt$:h&$&  -mmy  summer,  vrbteM  may,  jouHiej ; and  around  Id#Mo^r 

kcy^f  .tb^f  ^rdL#A  iu^5>>rs  jd&te^d  of  ^ehd;  with  the  }^t  b»Ks  nf  time  by  tb*  vf&\% 
inc  it  to  iliivutg  the  yray  gardens  of  Eu^i'a  There  first  of .,.alIT  Hie  Jniier  Oirt;)** 
Ono  t.  will  .seriously  direct  Indf  - yearly  -wliieH  doe,?  exactly  what.  ,u.>  nauie  inr 
relorns.  Altogether.  liiiMi'  iafly.  the  me  plies,  UiUt  compMtdy  enei rules  the 
iiorgroaiiij  has  not  ret  been  arv  ut‘H.|m]b  inner  scctioa  of  !..ondon  lying  to  Ht^ 
tied  success..  Tine  RLirict  jtii!  wav.  I am  .north  of  the  Thames:..  ' &u,st  ;\nd  \vr«L, 
fold,  hn it. paid  no  br<iinarv  dividends  shtcr*  though  “ never  the  twain  shall  \v(H-tyf  ar*: 
},$$$%  khtm  iS&S  its  preference  dividend*  brought*  imuttnisTmddy  nearer  In  the;  hd i 
have  Imt  twice  e^ye^ded  tLree  j>er  ymiLi  &>( U \ t, 1 1 ,e  yuTfe tern «> ir tet 
while  us  *vficpn  tbey  have  hoch  &ih  Thtfe  <*l  Jti1  well  as 

^otropolitau.  however,  for  the  j;io  six  the  w^UwU;  h:toots  vd  ymyhvlubtiVx  at 
*•  on  bri.w  Mt.rmeie]  to  pay  onUn^rv  div-  hod.  Nuiong  Hilh  Blooms- 

id^iitte  varying  f rp«i  two  and  a:  half  to.  bt t '04^^-  ^ud  >Iac yfebone  are 
Bo>x-  ^ a quarter  per  oefo.  its  'ppH-hcro  hOnuLiries;  ( ‘iumog  Cw 
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and /AV«iiMni.<isten  itesomhern.  On  its  somehow  id  gel  to- 'the  Maiisiori  House, 
ffMiufa.  oyer  the  thirteen  miles  af  rii.il-  then  pacing  over  the  Hitter  Unvie  rails 
\r*y9':pit!, ven  sta-  as  they  skirt  the  ri err;  deserting  them 
lions.  Every  i,vuui  on  ihs>  inner  Citric  At  GicmeesUte  Rom]  for  a long  detour  Jo 
sn>t»>  some  In  o or  three  m»uute*iU  South  the  mirUnve.st,  Rumps  tend  Head;  twine 
hjlo  engines  tu*d.  changed,  one  of  its  stations;  umi  ilitin  finding  its 


.8 hphhi  m I _w>v_ pi .. i v pm 

and  none  runs  at  night  .lifter:  a certain  way,  whither  I never  have  persevered 
hvur.  with  it,  to  Broad  Street.  Nor  are  H vso 

] feel  that  1 know  th$T>mer  Circle  all  llte  hi'anehos.  Titers  are  fdltef#,  lem: 
for  it  is  the  foie  I use  the  oftenesk  i iig  their  dVnitefgi^iihri-idiaract^V 
Trains  ruu  every  ten  and  stop  ^f^ach ftp'll  take  yoti 

at  just.  th**  stations  to  which  I am  most  to  Putney  or  BkhmoiHl  or  Harrow  or 
apt  Uj  foe- called.,  But  ihei^?  is  also  n ecui  Pinner.  or,  in  the  eu&l,  U.<  VtHdkvhapei 
r<mieuf.  Middle  CireUn  which.  sterling  or  Deptford;  and,  uule.ed.  by  Hie  help  of 


Event  P6W  ftt*VT£5 

iv  Jf-  •■.- CA»f>*<f Er»yy  Uorti 

*&••'■'■ > * .-Isfut  Wi‘S  *•  $*WC  t 
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(torn  £U& MAn^Khivifoa^e.v  only.:<h*$er!^ the  tuiudy  junctions.  ylo  tlte rmwif*  ends  of 
rorif.^  Rami.  Up*  win  fry  ^ 

to  itf-t .out  on  m wuP  excursion  to  * >lym-  Stii?  .further  exteJtenm^  are  already 
pia  *<id  .S^^|dr^ril>  Bi»<h  .and  'W^HUK«Mri:n‘-.  anttioiwdx  or  propoKeil^ : ami  trf 

Pio-k.  tyturmbig  attain  at  Edgwar*  Road,  Uivse  not  -.mo  wili  he  teon  v.etemm 
jiix!  ^ miikuie  Jte  vwy  f^kio  ite-  Man-  ihnu  the  eoufrmphoed  lju«  td  eototeei 
Swffv  Uoi.v.  And  he-id-s  lids.  tb>  re  «s  l ‘haring  l>os-  in  the  sotok  With  Lam  r 
ft  a Ouho  Circle  the  train  from  New 'Cross*,  Street  in  the  north.  . Tin-  Phsiytet  Iteii 
oit  the  yhfy  iff  the  ri yfeif*  ATanwginj*  waymaw  ha*  a y**y ^vjhc:l^lyfr:ooTnii>hAf 
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starring-  from  I he  Uhariog  Cross  under-  the  kind,  I believe.  ht  existence,  though 
ground  .Nation,  >v|i io|i  makes  i hr  conneo-  there  are  electric  trains  almost,  every* 
tium  but  this:  i\om  not  mean  t*rieV,d#.mVd;/  now,  except  in  London.  and  pi'ob- 

saving  of  lime.  ably  Liverpool  <>  noMUone  in  its  electric 

If  study  of  the  iwdp  deTfi^n^rAt^'  .ih.e:  \-e3etateih . tia^e  had  -oc- 

urulergromHlvs  sphere.  of  'uMfiiimis^  you  eai>iuu  Vo  u*e  it.  but yniriomlj  }<h1  .me  open 
hare  hut  i'o  travel  over  is*  ob^les  Jim*  ex*  trrjrnike  i»  journey  along  its  entire  length, 
tensions  at  crrtdiii  h»iurs  anJ  lo  . T.hfc  tine  eye  riUV^llj  in  iu'ie  ruled  to  have 

reahw  to  wliaf  wx  tent  Lrm<LmV  null  inns  ite  stari.vngj{oiht  af  LTnphanv  Common, 
have  come  to  rely  upon  it,.  Should  yon  hut.  now  Oh.*  scuilheaMern  teritmiu*  i*  iyl 
clrttitoe:  to  Ife  ^jbftiad  . early  euimgiu  the  Stocfk.w#!.  a-/  part  ':;i'. 

working  {ua>i  tioftcrowd  you  out  of  ihmL  know  nothing  hot  Uie  JiUl'e  that was  to 
diiss  earrjagi.ss.lmlf  empty  during  the  day;  he  learned  from  the  ujp-«f  street  car on 
q few  hour*  later,  wd  the  ttity  man,  m lm  that  ttxpeditioti.  Rut  ihe  vvojrlcs 

turn,  will  leave  you  uo  spyee  in  the  first,  are  at-  Stock  well  — you  • .can  g*>  uver-.iham; 
ewth^Iy  d^ewed  <y,nce  the  period  of  hts  far  sixpeuee— and  if  is  uahmii  to  rop 
migmtisn.%.'  i'a  temporarily  .at  hh  end.  dude  that  in  the  neiglihorhpod  livr  many 

• h$Urs; . lit  fh^  af  ' wjMt  • Atid;  yr'&ip^ix.  whose  bii&mhss  carries 
terotf&ty,  rtjgUt'  el xtes  them  daily ^ /<>r 

se;*w  svill  he  a>  closely  conieflVed  Or  you  the  Mhrr  h/nhipu*  ;*  *.»«  the  opposite  ?nde 
need  hut  came  home  af  night  with,  the  of  the  Thames  in  King  AV  i Hmm '.Stiver, 
multitude  from  Earl's  Court  o/  Olympia,  close  lo  London  Bridge  hml  iii£  Monti - 
he  sot  out  for  fl^mmersmilti  on  the  day  of  nieht  The  iine  opiy  l^free  niile^iin.it 
th^  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  to  ^ half  h>i*g,  and  traniK  stop  IhU  at  foiir 
'Uriel tn^tumi  why  dividends  are  regulated  • stofienftosi  >4ifr  • •vyayg  the  . .CVyiiV  ^hei^ 
according  to  popular  amusements.  cricket  is  played  and  cycling  races  run ; 

District  and  Metropolitan  railways  Kehningtonr  lire  Elephant  and  Cattle, 
keep  mostly  to  the  ■ bortiv  {Side*.  -of  fcluy  . that  'public''  bouse  so  i^ui^huousjy 
Thames.  Rut  South  Loudon  has  its  lad  led  on  all  8<>i*Ui  Loudon  bimiibiihos; 
electric .underground.  the  only  one  of  and  the  Borough,  with  its  memories  of 
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OjjM&tssr. &nd 'T>ickeii&,  "the  trip  is  made  don  being  the  most  conservative  place  in 
m a .quarter of  an  hour,  and  trains  run  the  world,  naturally  the  electric  railway 
every  three  mnwtes.  I believ*  a*  yet  l^as  mH  yet  achieved  so  great  a popular* 
them  nm  1ml  Uni  trains  in  a 11,  hut  as  each  i tv  as  to  warrant  the  citation  of  rivals, 
makes  the  nmml  trip  in  half  an  hp\\v„  & The  Londoner  most  hare  tune  to  make 
larger  number  eouHl  hardly  b*,  ammged.,  up  1>i$  mimi  :4Uil  i in  that 

The.  journey  for  the  ftaae^usLoinyid  h m , MlTO  | v&  will  pay 
«u  element  of  novelty.  You  -ft re  carried  his'  penny  uv  twopence  h>  tfb  below  and 
down  to  the  platform  und  u p apain  to  him  Inspect  the  pl.atfn.mi  The  wnsuicr  really 
street  level  in  an  elevator.  There  is  no  is  that  this' MW  line  h;»pploieU  to  he  hoiU. 
th  vision  of  classes*  and  the  ears  are  built  in  the  iuctvupoh^,  wtheh  has  been  most. 
Kom^diaLon  tint  ihoilel  of  street  ears;  backward  in  accepting  the  modern  appli- 
three  >.r*  aUaehed  to  each  snguir  1 cations  of  elect  rich >v  i to  not  Luo  do  a 
fonnU  the  Isght  ***  ihou^h  it  may  have  streets,  -except  here  and  there,  atill  wait 
been  r*  chance  that  nun  day  —mroci'nusly  for  the  electric  light; 
b^^fecgr|jS>tg  dmuiftr),  ami  .the.  * Tbetdeuner  atiiict^ldiv-re' •bi'iiVe- 

pared  ;tb  those  on  the  road  i's  nm  to  be  Of  tile 

ordinary  underground,  For,  of  course,  drawbacks  to  the  ordinary  underground 
th^re  i»  q«i  sminte,  and  ihb  tiffed  mills  people  are  agreed  iliat  ijl 
are  ■immaculately  cleat* ; as  tip  and  down  t be  most  serious.  On  one-  of  ‘Jxniih.m\ 
liiiei  have  eneh  a separate  tube  or  tun-  murky  summer  days  I go  to  muelt 

pel*  there  is  a plaiforrn  bid-  to  one  sidiy  trouble  and  more  expeiiae  to  CMinpo  tip* 
atul  it  made  ah  nairroxy  plunge  into  the. utidei^rouifHJl^'fiiVt ;th$ov 

as  may  be:  it  is  tjifc  one  place  Hath.  In  n\\  weathers  and 

f krp>w  where  l/oudoii  is  as  silent  as  are  eerUnn  stations  I would  prc/V  m 
M,  Dauilet  mwitly  found  «L  The  avoid.  The  foreigner.  eager  u?  know 
absence  of  smoke  • is  an  advantage  in  a fpomthe  ihcvw^>i^t'th|4t:cjin 

way:  the  atmosphere  may  savor  of  the  )&■*  only  to  make  hi'*  v.t^i  descent.  ;d 
cellar,  but  tbgre,  h rfo  clanger  of  being  BukW  Street,  or  j^orlhtnd 

stitlerl  arid  suffbealed  by  foul  air.  Lori-  Road,  Teh -iiarofiei'- Jti*.  ‘Wtlir Vi^vaH^' 
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have  courage  for  a second.  Rot  it  is  only  rniu.Jsim  t|i«t  grumhlibgip.fjhs  particular 

in  '. these-'  iTorUiern  . stulii’ns  that  One  is  is  u*H  -.vd  limit  cause,  $ioy  acn  .(  jens  sure 
.^Ir.ok^il .;  and  sidled  bcyoriii  *otf  uranfce, ! . ilia \, $tfrtioru&  are . l>^wiUU‘ri«g:  ai»  Wf,  In 
wcn£  the  eurfietet  bmlpand  i^  mC’  etey;£ti  Jon# ’jjr&i#  little'  has  been  done  to 
cur  on  that  part  of  the  line  where  gtatfftcl'  • ' -^r^i j.$'fc..^!«[ t. :••! v ..f*>  ;iW  vimgn HgbtfeW’d 
is  highest  and  therefore  puttings  deepest.  and  s«?»p  ami  new  popular  favor- 

•At -tin*  stnlions  along  this  Thames  ami  it+s  UiU  hold  Vheir  ovrh.,  Bui  to  banish 
those  In  the  east  and  west  matters  are  the  ini  vtMfti*£irmnt*  would  be  to  leave-  \h*\ 
vastly  unproved,  and  none  Inn the  over  stations  ih  unt*uclund>le  gbyhn.  rTtd« 

coxncsi  to  rhewb  an  af 
feetion  even  foy  Nestle* 
nnlfc  ami  Masa  Wahee 
tea*  f dr  though  ill#' pow- 
ers ^iro  Mdeous  iu  clear 
daylight,  ihey  burrow 
sottit-thi.ug  of  beauty 
and  n*yst£ry  wlterh  ■ ktetr 
ttiroujfeh  'this;  snUike-la- 
den  If  the 

&$$**#  Were  better,.  if 
men  like  Chei*et  ft ml 
&ke  l%ls  iUni 
G&u&SoiV  were  ih  trusted 
vv?  tU  t j i e decora  l ie  u , Lon 
dun  would  ha  ve  nosjiore 
beautif nil  w4  i Is  to  si uiWr 
than  thu£e  ofthe  mjdor- 
groaml  But  in'  the  bril- 
liant ad  array 

the  stations  name  ssiuks 
modestly  into  the  hark- 
giHniud,  a ml  vint!)  yuu 
1 earn  that  i t repeat*  ^ 
hcU  rno^  eoBHpljcuout)^ 
on  lamps  and  '-spate; -& 
cl  e w io  .your  w b emx:. 
bouts  is  searched  far ‘ tp 
vain.  A more  *e  u te  .thxr 
p region  o f a goo  y th  e re 

the  facia  of  thp  stranger 
as  be  watched  for  tbe-ito- 
Lion  miif king  bis  yon *s 
n&yr&  end,  imb^ss,  per- 
haps,  ijie  mute  .misery 
<ni  tiie  sttnie  face  before 
tbejdu Nicy's  start.  For 
if  at 

trains  of  fait  one  Bde 
slop  there  tsu>  fe m biistak^;  at 


“^V.u  ijj 

■fgl 

•• I ’•  :•'•  ’ 
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fastidious  \VU3  find  them  in  ordinarv  l^on 


don  vve^thcr  inrpoi(sib}e.  bemuse . at  'ClnitHiVg  tyra'^V'  fhe'.:  .Teiiii^^ 

cnst/'in  unit  reconcile  o n.  tor  nu r? tdr.e,  Uiin^UT  f»n*  tuple-,  where  tln>MV<.»fsev- 
.parbapN  beenvchC.  my  ovy  n {N.ti  Ueular  shit  ion  erai  •pass.  *>;k:1*  hiumd  hi.  a diifVre'nii ;jii' 
Charthg  Cmss,  •wifthh  is  cmih pai^tively  r^Hiou.y^:  i&  WH>n^  tban  to 

light  ami  nicy,  per  1 v a Jis  bn<:?^ ^ HgbP  % - WiatiJ-  of  lusicucUpui 

ixuisupicrs  aetnallv  sdop.frtf  vfih:i?uh  tning  ini  the  ifiaifovin.  hut  h does  ifar 
ihe  tivviJs  of  voiodatiiin  have  ^pp|;  to  bfeM  foytmti#  iti&nrvu. tiovi.  wbije  the  sign 
boBieyplC.  fblt  vi  V|.i  JTUUeilitjr:ih’rnnfTni>5-  ?vi*‘rh>U  hy  ih.;.  is  a h*  ]|i  only- ' tip 

ery  ia  ilmse.  re.r.u*>ie  lutv.eiu nnm^  j:ay«'r^;  • jvmeu>>.eil- hir^yv^ U< rs.  the  truth  u>\  ilie 
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underground  is  meant,  for  local  traffic;  But  Charni#.  Cross  is  one  of  the  escep 
and  to  the  Londoner  the  whojo  thing  is,  The  ticket-office,  ar  booking 

.opr'pves«j/na-l>b* .ought  to  m .simple  &>;  • -flee  to  be  English,  is  n i 1 com p* « r« * t sY rig! y 
ABO.  vigly  In  appearance  it  would  leave  Cured 

If  i 1 1 .'Vio'Tise holder  tv.ha  ^ better  had  it  beer*  left  tm  the  low  level  of 

cUfrn  u>  ihe  midev^roirtni  %vei^  wiiS.urted,  the  platform,  ux  was  Wigtoiilly  intended, 
m.  gribynjt*&  ''great&r.  Foe  once  oa  \h&  platform  the  grtf# ;.  aiid. 
than  t-hur.  of  fhe  truv^liev  wiio  nmv  and  dirt  and  imsighUy  del  ail  are  h/.vr.  in  the 
i/KM]  or  even  regularly  takes  a train  for  beautiful  play  uf  light  and  shadow,,  Brm- 
eou~rmenee.  ilost  how  much  damage  brand  t would  have  gulled  in  iliiv  rich 
the  nudergrouhi}  will  work;  in  the  CMtir.se  darkness  of  the  nee. rest  distance  / hi  the 
of  tune  it  would  not  # Hoitf  i-o  predict.  Jo  way  the.  day  light  filters-  id  through  the 
the  end  it  -fliay  tuu  prove  mow  dexiriic-  gless  roof  or  skylight  above  and  mingles 
tire  than  the  eh-vafed.  But  the  constant  with  the  glare  of  g?xs  god  the  red  and 

trutits  felow  cahoot  he  jjfbetf  glow  of  signals;  in  (he  bits  #cbJ#: 

h'*f:n\)»s&  lo  l#  huiliHiigs  Ufidenidned.  that  tell  m vvefi  in  the  sombre  sariVvuud- 
•,f&  iyS0ire^uA»#^.  tile  uriflei^rcutTid  ing^here  the  posters oil  it *C  waH^  here 
m^fes-yVicV  ter  vile  the  bo<>ks  oil 

phere*  for  nervous  wear  and  (car.  and  he  the  gay  gown  nnd  JtyhnUug  feather  of 
fiuicli  Oise.  - H is  in  this  respect  that -it  * . U » ger i rig g< • r ; and,  above  all,  hi 
ieavcv  the  n leva  led,  clean#  and  purer  the  w<.mmrful  elTeeky  of  the  trailing,  out 
though  the  New  York  line  may  b<%  so  far  sprej^liny  &mokr,  as  tie1  tram  rorues  Hmn- 
behimlami  4}#f  it  unikes  the  eivclnc  road  demig  in..  There  are  stations  'where  tlw 
seem  so  ugly  ami  prosaic.  You  reomve  Inn#  makes  a greai  -mm*  just  before  it. 
no  hint  of  ibs  curious  cif^cuvcne^  from  reaches  the  plntf#m;  ami  engine  u oa- 
th e entrance  on  the  street , that  t*n  ah  a smoke  elmut  rmind  it  with  a tore  rbvih- 
rule.  A few  sUtUon*  have  llito*  iniea'l  mvot/  there  are  others  when1  the 

above  ground  as  beiow;  Cictriog  Cross.  Imv  roof  is  supported  by  'Jong  imec  of  col- 
ter *x$tvvh\  ax  l see  it  from  ihy  window  muns:  »hd  Mm  smoke  loses  itsetf  among 
iu>  ilcimitig- with  many  poolers;  on  Ihout  as  in  .Mir  dim  aisles  of  a otrvpvlike 

by  t# Mites ^ of  Hunger*  busilica;  nml  t#y  e u*  fi# me  wfibbtii  rt^ 
ford  Bridge,  cm  the  bUmr  - hy  ihr.  cut  distinctive  feat  tires,  i.ts  specie!  jneUirrHouf  - 
gr#-?*  of  ihe  shrubbery  in  the  garden^  nes-si-  Tlic  murrel  is  iluU  m r nrj^t  has 
and^ ^ bradcites  ovftrishitdowulg  but  just  d&ejav-ejriStf  :i.ht»  ia«d#gt*outid. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  * 


BY  THE  8IBUR  LOUI8  DK  CONTE 
(her  paoe  and  secretary). 


BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHEN  the  morning  broke  at  last  on 
that  forever  memorable  18th  of 
June,  there  was  no  enemy  discoverable 
anywhere,  as  I have  said.  But  that  did 
not  trouble  me.  I knew  we  should  find 
him,  and  that  we  should  strike  him; 
strike  him  the  promised  blow — the  one 
from  which  the  English  power  in  France 
would  not  rise  up  in  a thousand  years,  as 
Joan  had  said  in  her  trance. 

The  enemy  had  plunged  into  the  wide 
plains  of  La  Beauce — a roadless  waste 
covered  with  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
bodies  of  forest  trees — a region  where  an 
army  would  be  hidden  from  view  in  a 
very  little  while.  We  found  the  trail  in 
the  soft  wet  earth  and  followed  it.  It  in- 
dicated an  orderly  march;  no  confusion, 
no  panic. 

But  we  had  to  be  cautious.  In  such  a 
piece  of  country  we  could  walk  into  an 
ambush  without  any  trouble.  Therefore 
Joan  sent  bodies  of  cavalry  ahead  under 
La  Hire,  Poton,  and  other  captains,  to 
feel  the  way.  Some  of  the  other  officers 
began  to  show  uneasiness;  this  sort  of 
hide-and-go-seek  business  troubled  them 
and  made  their  confidence  a little  shaky. 
Joan  divined  their  state  of  mind  and  cried 
out  impetuously — 

“ Name  of  God,  what  would  you?  We 
must  smite  these  English,  and  we  will. 
They  shall  not  escape  us.  Though  they 
were  hung  to  the  clouds  we  would  get 
them !” 

By-and-by  we  were  nearing  Patay;  it 
was  about  a league  away.  Now  at  this 
time  our  recon noissance,  feeling  its  way 
in  the  bush,  frightened  a deer,  and  it  went 
bounding  away  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment.  Then  hardly  a minute  later  a 
dull  great  shout  went  up  in  the  distance 
toward  Patay.  It  was  the  English  sol- 
diery. They  had  been  shut  up  in  garri- 
son so  long  on  mouldy  food  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  delight  to  them- 
selves when  this  fine  fresh  meat  came 
springing  into  their  midst.  Poor  crea- 
ture, it  had  wrought  damage  to  a nation 


which  loved  it  well.  For  the  French 
knew  where  the  English  were,  now, 
whereas  the  English  had  no  suspicion  of 
where  the  French  were. 

La  Hire  halted  where  he  was,  and 
sent  back  the  tidings.  Joan  was  radi- 
ant with  joy.  The  Duke  d’Alen§on  said 
to  her — 

“Very  well,  we  have  found  them;  shall 
we  fight  them?” 

“ Have  you  good  spurs,  Prince?” 

“Why?  Will  they  make  us  run 
away?” 

“ Nenni,  en  nom  de  Dieu ! These  Eng- 
lish are  ours — they  are  lost.  They  will 
fly.  Who  overtakes  them  will  need  good 
spurs.  Forward — close  up!” 

By  the  time  we  had  come  up  with  La 
Hire  the  English  had  discovered  our  pres- 
ence. Talbot’s  force  was  marching  in 
three  bodies.  First  his  advance-guard; 
then  his  artillery;  then  his  battle  corps  a 
good  way  in  the  rear.  He  was  now  out 
of  the  bush  and  in  a fair  open  country. 
He  at  once  posted  his  artillery,  his  ad- 
vance-guard, and  five  hundred  picked 
archers  along  some  hedges  where  the 
French  would  be  obliged  to  pass,  and 
hoped  to  hold  this  position  till  his  battle 
corps  could  come  up.  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
urged  the  battle  corps  into  a gallop.  Joan 
saw  her  opportunity  and  ordered  La  Hire 
to  advance  — which  La  Hire  promptly 
did,  launching  his  wild  riders  like  a storm- 
wind,  his  customary  fashion. 

The  Duke  and  the  Bastard  wanted  to 
follow,  but  Joan  said— 

“ Not  yet— wait.” 

So  they  waited— impatiently,  ar>d  fidget- 
ing in  their  saddles.  But  she  was  steady 
— gazing  straight  before  her,  measuring, 
weighing,  calculating — by  shades,  min- 
utes, fractions  of  minutes,  seconds — with 
all  her  great  soul  present,  in  eye,  and  set 
of  head,  and  noble  pose  of  body— but  pa- 
tient, steady,  master  of  herself  — master 
of  herself  and  of  the  situation. 

And  yonder,  receding,  receding,  plumes 
lifting  and  falling,  lifting  and  falling, 
streamed  the  thundering  charge  of  La 
Hire’s  godless  crew,  La  Hire’s  great  fig- 
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tire  dominating:  it  and  lib  sword  stretch-,  with  her  sword.  ‘’  Follow  me!1’  she  cried, 
ed  aloft  likfc  a hag- staff.  and  bent  her  head  to  her  .hocseV •neck  .and'. 

‘*•0,  FUtUxii  uad’tds' Hidlions,  sec  them  sped  tt/way tike  the  windi. 
gh?  Horn^hddv  mattered  M in  deep  ad-  AW  swept.  'dowp  into  the  confusion  of 
unraimm  that  hyine  roijf , mni  for  three  ■'long-  hours. 

And  now  he  was  closing  up-closing:  we  cut  and  [mckod  and  ^Ijibbed,  At.  last 
up  on  Fasiolfeb  rushing -.corps:  the  hng»oOimi£  1 1 Halit f' 

Au#  now  lie.'  struck  )t— struck  it  hard.  The  Battle  of  Rai a y was  won; 
and  broke  its  order.  It  lifted  the  Duke  >Toan  oT -Arc  distoojuiPxl.  ami  stood  sue 
;* fit!  the  Bastard  in  their  saddles  to  see  .it;  vey.mg  that  awful  field;  lost,  in  thought: 
ami  i hey  onuietl,  irembling  with  excite-  Presently  she  said— 
merit,  to  Joau,  saying—  ' / • li*  pr&i** itf  ift  Jfliljijii  lie  has 

'-Xan:  t y Jvith  a laavy  hand Dus  day.“  Afier  u 

But  she  put  up  her  hand;  still  gazing,  little  she  lifted  her  face,  and  looking  ahvr 
weighing,  calculating,  and  said  agaiii^—  off,  xanl.  woh  the  manner  of  one  who  is 
f'  Wuk—siat  .y«LM  ihuiibug  ulondj  4Jlu  a ikbukatfri  year*  - 

R'itfioifeV  hard -driven  battle  corps  a thousand  years-  the  Hiegsish  power m 
raged  wh  tvk^  an  avalanche  toward  thg  Fm.ncife.' xvili  -hot  risfe  up'  ftoin ;ihi^  Wovy;*v 
wadiog  ad  vanee  gutird.  Suddenly  these  She  stood  a gam  a time,  thiukio^  then 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  w,^  flying:  in  she  turned  toward  her  .grot i pec!.  generals; 
pan  fr  before  Joait : and  so  ’in:  that  instant  and  I her*-  was  a glory  m her  face  and  a 
it  bfftke  sr*d  swrneil  away  in  a mad  wty*  iigj.it'ih'  Jfejjrir^  •.’ 

)HUti&  .itself,  will*  Talbot  storming  and  ‘\0,  feiemK  friends,  do  you  know?-- 
en.;^tiig  after  it.  do  you  tip.mor  eh  end  1 France  is  an  ihi* 

Now  was  th  e golden  time.  Joan  drove  mi  it  to  be  freer' ■ 

\\£r  Sfptm  home  and  waved  the  advance  ' And  had  never  been,  but  for  Joan  of 
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Arc!”  said  La  Hire,  passing  before  her 
and  bowing  low,  the  others  following  and 
doing  likewise;  he  muttering  as  he  went, 
44 1 will  say  it  though  I be  damned  for  it.” 
Then  battalion  after  battalion  of  our  vic- 
torious army  swung  by,  wildly  cheering. 
And  they  shouted  “Live  forever,  Maid  of 
Orleans,  live  forever!”  while  Joan,  smil- 
ing, stood  at  the  salute  with  her  sword. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  I saw  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  on  the  red  field  of  Patay. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  day  I came  upon 
her  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay  stretch- 
ed all  about  in  heaps  and  winrows;  our 
men  had  mortally  wounded  an  English 
prisoner  who  was  too  poor  to  pay  a ran- 
som, and  from  a distance  she  had  seen 
that  cruel  thing  done;  and  had  galloped 
to  the  place  and  sent  for  a priest,  and 
now  she  was  holding  the  head  of  her 
dying  enemy  in  her  lap,  and  easing  him 
to  his  death  with  comforting  soft  words, 
just  as  his  sister  might  have  done;  and 
the  womanly  tears  running  down  her 
face  all  the  time  * 

chapter  vm. 

Joan  had  said  true:  France  was  on 
the  way  to  be  free. 

The  war  called  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
was  very  sick  to-day.  Sick  on  its  English 
side — for  the  very  first  time  since  its  birth, 
ninety-one  years  gone  by. 

Shall  we  judge  battles  by  the  numbers 
killed  and  the  ruiu  wrought?  Or  shall 
we  not  rather  judge  them  by  the  results 
which  flowed  from  them?  Any  one  will 
say  that  a battle  is  only  truly  great  or 
small  according  to  its  results.  Yes,  any 
one  will  grant  that,  for  it  is  the  truth. 

Judged  by  results,  Patay’s  place  is  with 
the  few  supremely  great  and  imposing 
battles  that  have  been  fought  since  the 
peoples  of  the  world  first  resorted  to  arms 
for  the  settlement  of  their  quarrels.  So 
judged,  it  is  even  possible  that  Patay  has 
no  peer  among  that  few  just  mentioned, 
but  stands  alone,  as  the  supremest  of  his- 
toric conflicts.  For  when  it  began  France 
lay  gasping  out  the  remnant  of  an  ex- 
hausted life,  her  case  wholly  hopeless  in 
the  view  of  all  political  physicians;  when 

* Lord  Ronald  Gower  (Joan  of  Arc , p.  8‘2)  says: 
“ Michelet  discovered  this  story  in  the  deposition  of 
Joan  of  Arc’s  page,  Louis  de  Conte,  who  was  prob- 
ably an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.”  This  is  true. 
It  was  a part  of  the  testimony  of  the  author  of 
these  44  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,” 
given  by  him  in  the  Rehabilitation  proceedings  of 
1456. — Translator’s  Note. 


it  ended,  three  hours  later,  she  was  con- 
valescent. Convalescent,  and  nothing 
requisite  but  time  and  ordinary  nursing 
to  bring  her  back  to  perfect  health.  The 
dullest  physician  of  them  all  could  see 
this,  and  there  was  none  to  deny  it. 

Many  death-sick  nations  have  reached 
convalescence  through  a series  of  battles, 
a procession  of  battles,  a weary  tale  of 
wasting  conflicts  stretching  over  years; 
but  only  one  has  reached  it  in  a single 
day  and  by  a single  battle.  That  nation 
is  France,  aud  that  battle  Patay. 

Remember  it  and  be  proud  of  it;  for 
you  are  French,  and  it  is  the  stateliest 
fact  in  the  long  annals  of  your  country. 
There  it  stands,  with  its  head  in  the 
clouds!  And  when  you  grow  up  you 
will  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  field  of  Pa- 
tay, and  stand  uncovered  in  the  presence 
of  — what?  A monument  with  its  head 
in  the  clouds?  Yes.  For  all  nations  in 
all  times  have  built  monuments  on  their 
battle-fields  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  perishable  deed  that  was  wrought 
there  and  of  the  perishable  name  of  him 
who  wrought  it;  and  will  France  neglect 
Patay  and  Joan  of  Arc?  Not  for  long. 
And  will  she  build  a monument  scaled  to 
their  rank  as  compared  with  the  world's 
other  fields  and  heroes?  Perhaps  — if 
there  be  room  for  it  under  the  arch  of 
the  sky. 

But  let  us  look  back  a little,  and  con- 
sider certain  strange  and  impressive  facts. 
The  Huudred  Years’  War  began  in  1337. 
It  raged  on  and  on,  year  after  year  and 
year  after  year  ; and  at  last  England 
stretched  France  prone  with  that  fearful 
blow  at  Crecy.  But  she  rose  and  strug- 
gled on,  year  after  year,  and  at  last  again 
she  went  down  under  another  devasta- 
ting blow— Poitiers.  She  gathered  her 
crippled  strength  once  more,  and  the  war 
raged  on,  and  on,  and  still  on,  year  after 
year,  decade  after  decade.  Children  were 
born,  grew  up,  married,  died  — the  war 
raged  on;  their  children  in  turn  grew  up, 
married,  died— the  war  raged  on;  their 
children,  growing,  saw  France  struck 
down  again;  this  time  under  the  incred- 
ible disaster  of  Agincourt— and  still  the 
war  raged  on,  year  after  year,  and  in 
time  these  children  married  in  their 
turn. 

France  was  a wreck,  a ruin,  a desola- 
tion. The  half  of  it  belonged  to  England, 
with  none  to  dispute  or  deny  the  truth; 
the  other  half  belonged  to  nobody— in 
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three  months  would  be  flying  the  Eng- 
lish flag:  the  French  King  was  making 
ready  to  throw  away  his  crown  and  flee 
beyond  the  seas. 

Now  came  the  ignorant  country  maid 
out  of  her  remote  village  and  confronted 
this  hoary  war,  this  all-consuming  con- 
flagration that  had  swept  the  land  for 
three  generations.  Then  began  the  brief- 
est and  most  amazing  campaign  that  is 
recorded  in  history.  In  seven  weeks  it 
was  finished.  In  seven  weeks  she  hope- 
lessly crippled  that  gigantic  war  that  was 
ninety  one  years  old.  At  Orleans  she 
struck  it  a staggering  blow;  on  the  field 
of  Patay  she  broke  its  back. 

Think  of  it.  Yes,  one  can  do  that;  but 
understand  it?  Ah,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter; none  will  ever  be  able  to  compre- 
hend that  stupefying  marvel. 

Seven  weeks— with  here  and  there  a 
little  bloodshed.  Perhaps  the  most  of  it, 
in  any  single  fight,  at  Patay,  where  the 
English  began  six  thousand  strong  and 
left  two  thousand  dead  upon  the  field. 
It  is  said  and  believed  that  in  three  bat- 
tles alone  — Cr6cy,  Poitiers  and  Agin- 
court— near  a hundred  thousand  French- 
men fell,  without  counting  the  thousand 
other  fights  of  that  long  war.  The  dead 
of  that  war  make  a mournful  long  list — 
an  interminable  list.  Of  men  slain  in 
the  field  the  count  goes  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; of  innocent  women  and  children 
slain  by  bitter  hardship  and  hunger  it 
goes  by  that  appalling  term,  millions. 

It  was  an  ogre,  that  war;  an  ogre  that 
went  about  for  near  a hundred  years, 
crunching  men  and  dripping  blood  from 
his  jaws.  And  with  her  little  hand  that 
child  of  seventeen  struck  him  down  ; and 
yonder  he  lies  stretched  on  the  field  of 
Patay.  and  will  not  get  up  any  more 
while  this  old  world  lasts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  great  news  of  Patay  was  carried 
over  the  whole  of  France  in  twenty  hours, 
people  said.  I do  not  know  as  to  that; 
but  one  thing  is  sure,  any  way:  the  mo- 
ment a man  got  it  he  flew  shouting  and 
glorifyingGod  and  told  his  neighbor;  and 
that  neighbor  flew  with  it  to  the  next 
homestead ; and  so  on  and  so  on  without 
resting  the  word  travelled  ; and  when  a 
man  got  it  in  the  night,  at  what  hour  so- 
ever, he  jumped  out  of  his  bed  and  bore 
the  blessed  message  along.  And  the  joy 
that  went  with  it  was  like  the  light  that 


flows  across  the  land  when  an  eclipse  is 
receding  from  the  face  of  the  sun;  and 
indeed  you  may  say  that  France  had  lain 
in  an  eclipse  this  long  time;  yes,  buried 
in  a black  gloom  which  these  beneficent 
tidings  were  sweeping  away,  now,  before 
the  on-rush  of  their  white  splendor. 

The  news  beat  the  flying  enemy  to  Yeu- 
ville,  and  the  town  rose  against  its  Eng- 
lish masters  aiid  shut  the  gates  against 
their  brethren.  It  flew  to  Mont  Pipeau, 
to  Saint  Simon,  and  to  this,  that,  and  the 
other  English  fortress;  and  straightway 
the  garrison  applied  the  torch  and  took 
to  the  fields  and  the  woods.  A detach- 
ment of  our  army  occupied  Meung  and 
pillaged  it. 

When  we  reached  Orleans  that  town 
was  as  much  as  fifty  times  insaner  with 
joy  than  we  had  ever  seen  it  before — 
which  is  saying  much.  Night  had  just 
fallen,  and  the  illuminations  were  on  so 
wonderful  a scale  that  we  seemed  to  plough 
through  seas  of  fire;  and  as  to  the  noise — 
the  hoarse  cheering  of  the  multitude,  the 
thundering  of  cannon,  the  clash  of  bells 
— indeed  there  was  never  anything  like  it. 
And  everywhere  rose  a new  cry  that  burst 
upon  us  like  a storm  when  the  column 
entered  the  gates,  and  nevermore  ceased: 
“Welcome  to  Joan  of  Arc — way  for  the 
Savior  op  France  !”  And  there  was  an- 
other cry;  “ Cr6cy  is  avenged ! Poitiers 
is  avenged  ! Agincourt  is  avenged! — Pa- 
tay shall  live  forever!” 

Mad?  Why,  you  never  could  imagine 
it  in  the  world.  The  prisoners  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  column.  When  that 
came  along  and  the  people  caught  sight 
of  their  masterful  old  enemy  Talbot,  that 
had  made  them  dance  so  long  to  his  grim 
war-music,  you  may  imagine  what  the  up- 
roar was  like  if  you  can,  for  I cannot  de- 
scribe it.  They  were  so  glad  to  see  him 
that  presently  they  wanted  to  have  him 
out  and  hang  him;  so  Joan  had  him 
brought  up  to  the  front  to  ride  in  her 
protection.  They  made  a striking  pair. 

chapter  x. 

Yes,  Orleans  was  in  a delirium  of  feli- 
city. She  invited  the  King,  and  made 
sumptuous  preparations  to  receive  him — 
but — he  didn’t  come.  He  was  simply  a 
serf  at  that  time,  and  La  Tremouille  was 
his  master.  Master  and  serf  were  visit- 
ing  together  at  the  master's  castle  of  Sul- 
ly-sur-Loire. 

At  Beaugency  Joan  had  engaged  to 
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bring  about  a reconciliation  between  the 
Constable  Richemont  and  the  King.  She 
took  Richemont  to  Sully-sur-Loire  and 
made  her  promise  good. 

The  great  deeds  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  five : 

1.  The  Raising  of  the  Siege. 

2.  The  Victory  of  Patay. 

3.  The  Reconciliation  at  Sully-sur- 
Loire. 

4.  The  Coronation  of  the  King. 

5.  The  Bloodless  March. 

We  shall  come  to  the  Bloodless  March 
presently;  (and  the  Coronation).  It  was 
the  victorious  long  march  which  Joan 
made  through  the  enemy’s  country  from 
Gien  to  Rheims,  and  thence  to  the  gates 
of  Paris,  capturing  every  English  town 
and  fortress  that  barred  the  road,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  journey  to  the  end 
of  it;  and  this  by  the  mere  force  of  her 
name,  and  without  shedding  a drop  of 
blood  — perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
campaign  in  this  regard  in  history.  This 
is  the  most  glorious  of  her  military  ex- 
ploits. 

The  Reconciliation  was  one  of  Joan’s 
most  important  achievements.  No  one 
else  could  have  accomplished  it;  and  in 
fact  no  one  else  of  high  consequence  had 
any  disposition  to  try.  In  brains,  in  scien- 
tific warfare,  and  in  statesmanship  the 
Constable  Richemont  was  the  ablest  man 
in  France.  His  loyalty  was  sincere;  his 
probity  was  above  suspicion — (and  it  made 
him  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  that  trivial 
and  conscienceless  court). 

In  restoring  Richemont  to  France,  Joan 
made  thoroughly  secure  the  successful 
completion  of  the  great  work  which  she 
had  begun.  She  had  never  seen  Riche- 
mont until  he  came  to  her  with  his  little 
army.  Was  it  not  wonderful  that  at  a 
glance  she  should  know  him  for  the  one 
man  who  could  finish  and  perfect  her 
work  and  establish  it  in  perpetuity?  How  * 
was  it  that  that  child  was  able  to  do  this? 
It  was  because  she  had  the  “ seeing  eye,” 
as  one  of  our  knights  had  once  said.  Yes, 
she  had  that  great  gift— almost  the  high- 
est and  rarest  that  has  been  granted  to 
man.  Nothing  of  an  extraordinary  sort 
was  still  to  be  done,  yet  the  remaining 
work  could  not  safely  be  left  to  the  King’s 
idiots;  for  it  would  require  wise  states- 
manship and  long  and  patient  though 
desultory  hammering  of  the  enemy.  Now 
and  then,  for  a quarter  of  a century  yet, 
there  would  be  a little  fighting  to  do,  and 
a handy  man  could  carry  that  on  with 
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small  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; and  little  by  little,  and  with  pro- 
gressive certainty,  the  English  would 
disappear  from  France. 

And  that  happened.  Under  the  in- 
fluences of  Richemont  the  King  became 
at  a later  time  a man— a man,  a king,  a 
brave  and  capable  and  determined  sol- 
dier. Within  six  years  after  Patay  he 
was  leading  storming  parties  himself; 
fighting  in  fortress  ditches  up  to  his  waist 
in  water,  and  climbing  scaling-ladders 
under  • furious  fire  with  a pluck  that 
would  have  satisfied  even  Joan  of  Arc. 

In  time  he  and  Richemont  cleared  away 
all  the  English;  even  from  regions  where 
the  people  had  been  under  their  master- 
ship for  three  hundred  years.  In  such 
regions  wise  and  careful  work  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  English  rule  had  been  fair 
and  kindly;  and  men  who  have  been 
ruled  in  that  way  are  not  always  anxious 
for  a change. 

Which  of  Joan’s  five  chief  deeds  shall 
we  call  cliiefest?  It  is  my  thought  that 
each  in  its  turn  was  that.  This  is  say- 
ing that,  taken  as  a whole,  they  equalized 
each  other,  and  neither  was  then  greater 
than  its  mate. 

Do  you  perceive?  Each  was  a stage  in 
an  ascent.  To  leave  out  one  of  them 
would  defeat  the  journey;  to  achieve  one 
of  them  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  place  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Consider  the  Coronation.  As  a master- 
piece of  diplomacy,  where  can  you  find 
its  superior  in  our  history?  Did  the  King 
suspect  its  vast  importance?  No.  Did 
his  ministers?  No.  Did  the  astute  Bed- 
ford, representative  of  the  English  crown? 

No.  An  advantage  of  incalculable  im- 
portance was  here  under  the  eyes  of  the 
King  and  of  Bedford ; the  King  could  get 
it  by  a bold  stroke,  Bedford  could  get  it 
without  an  effort;  but  being  ignorant  of 
its  value,  neither  of  them  put  forth  his 
hand.  Of  all  the  wise  people  in  high 
office  in  France,  only  one  knew  the  price- 
less worth  of  this  neglected  prize  — the 
untaught  child  of  seventeen,  Joan  of  Arc 
— and  she  had  known  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  spoken  of  it  from  the  beginning 
as  an  essential  detail  of  her  mission. 

How  did  she  know  it?  It  is  simple: 
she  was  a peasant.  That  tells  the  whole 
story.  She  was  of  the  people  and  knew 
the  people ; those  others  moved  in  a loftier 
sphere  and  knew  nothing  much  about 
them.  We  make  little  account  of  that 
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vague,  formless,  inert  mass,  that  mighty 
underlying  force  which  we  call  “the 
people  ” — an  epithet  which  carries  con- 
tempt with  it.  It  is  a strange  attitude; 
for  at  bottom  we  know  that  the  throne 
which  the  people  support,  stands,  and 
that  when  that  support  is  removed,  no- 
thing in  this  world  can  save  it. 

Now,  then,  consider  this  fact,  and  ob- 
serve its  importance.  Whatever  the  par- 
ish priest  believes,  his  flock  believes;  they 
love  him,  they  revere  him ; he  is  their  un- 
failing friend,  their  dauntless  protector, 
their  comforter  in  sorrow,  their  helper  in 
their  day  of  need;  he  has  their  whole  con- 
fidence; what  he  tells  them  to  do,  that 
they  will  do,  with  a blind  and  affection- 
ate obedience,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 
Add  these  facts  thoughtfully  together, 
and  what  is  the  sum?  This:  The  parish 
priest  governs  the  nation . What  is  the 
King,  then,  if  the  parish  priest  withdraws 
his  support  and  denies  his  authority? 
Merely  a shadow  and  no  King;  let  him 
resign. 

Do  you  get  that  idea?  Then  let  us 
proceed.  A priest  is  consecrated  to  his 
office  by  the  awful  hand  of  God,  laid 
upon  him  by  His  appointed  representa- 
tive upon  earth.  That  consecration  is 
final ; nothing  can  undo  it,  nothing  can 
remove  it.  Neither  the  Pope  nor  any 
other  power  can  strip  the  priest  of  his 
office;  God  gave  it,  and  it  is  forever  sa- 
cred and  secure.  The  dull  parish  knows 
all  this.  To  priest  and  parish,  whosoever 
is  anointed  of  God  bears  an  office  whose 
authority  can  no  longer  be  disputed  or 
assailed.  To  the  parish  priest,  and  to  his 
subjects  the  nation,  an  uncrowned  king 
is  a similitude  of  a person  who  has  been 
named  for  holy  orders  but  has  not  been 
consecrated ; he  has  no  office,  he  has  not 
been  ordained,  another  may  be  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  a word,  an  uncrowned 
king  is  a doubtful  king;  but  if  God  ap- 
point him  and  His  servant  the  Bishop 
anoint  him,  the  doubt  is  annihilated;  the 
priest  and  the  parish  are  his  loyal  sub- 
jects straightway,  and  while  he  lives 
they  will  recognize  no  king  but  him. 

To  Joan  of  Arc  the  peasant  girl,  Charles 
VII.  was  no  King  until  he  was  crowned; 
to  her  he  was  only  the  Dauphin;  that  is 
to  say,  the  heir.  If  I have  ever  made  her 
call  him  King,  it  was  a mistake;  she  call- 
ed him  the  Dauphin,  and  nothing  else 
until  after  the  Coronation.  It  shows  you 
as  in  a mirror— for  Joan  was  a mirror  in 


which  the  lowly  hosts  of  France  were 
clearly  reflected  — that  to  all  that  vast 
underlying  force  called  “the  people,”  he 
was  no  King  but  only  Dauphin  before  his 
crowning,  and  was  indisputably  and  irre- 
vocably King  after  it. 

Now  you  understand  what  a colossal 
move  on  the  political  chess-board  the  Cor- 
onation was.  Bedford  realized  this  by- 
and-by,  and  tried  to  patch  up  his  mistake 
by  crowning  his  King;  but  what  good 
could  that  do?  None  in  the  world. 

Speaking  of  chess,  Joan’s  great  acts  may 
be  likened  to  that  game.  Each  move  was 
made  in  its  proper  order,  and  was  great 
and  effective  because  it  was  made  in  its 
proper  order  and  not  out  of  it.  Each,  at 
the  time  made,  seemed  the  greatest  move; 
but  the  final  result  made  them  all  recog- 
nizable as  equally  essential  and  equally 
important.  This  is  the  game,  as  played: 

1.  Joan  moves  Orleans  and  Patay — 
check. 

2.  Then  moves  the  Reconciliation  — 
but  does  not  proclaim  check,  it  being  a 
move  for  position,  and  to  take  effect 
later. 

3.  Next  she  moves  the  Coronation — 
check. 

4.  Next,  the  Bloodless  March — check. 

5.  Final  move  (after  her  death)  the 
reconciled  Constable  Richemont  to  the 
French  King’s  elbow — checkmate. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Campaign  of  the  Loire  had  as  good 
as  opened  the  road  to  Rheims.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  now  why  the 
Coronation  should  not  take  place.  The 
Coronation  would  complete  the  mission 
which  Joan  had  received  from  heaven, 
and  then  she  would  be  forever  done  with 
war,  and  would  fly  home  to  her  mother 
and  her  sheep,  and  never  stir  from  the 
hearth  - stone  and  happiness  any  more. 
That  was  her  dream ; and  she  could  not 
rest,  she  was  so  impatient  to  see  it  ful- 
filled. She  became  so  possessed  with  this 
matter  that  I began  to  lose  faith  in  her 
two  prophecies  of  her  early  death— and  of 
course  when  I found  that  faith  wavering 
I encouraged  it  to  waver  all  the  more. 

The  King  was  afraid  to  start  to  Rheims, 
because  the  road  was  mile -posted  with 
English  fortresses,  so  to  speak.  Joan 
held  them  in  light  esteem  and  not  things 
to  be  afraid  of  in  the  existing  modified 
condition  of  English  confidence. 

And  she  was  right.  As  it  turned  out, 
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the  march  to  Rheims  was  nothing  but  a 
holiday  excursion.  Joan  did  not  even  take 
any  artillery  along,  she  was  so  sure  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  We  marched 
from  Gien  twelve  thousand  strong.  This 
was  the  29th  of  June.  The  Maid  rode  by 
the  side  of  the  King;  on  his  other  side 
was  the  Duke  d’Alengon.  After  the  Duke 
followed  three  other  princes  of  the  blood. 
After  these  followed  the  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans, the  Marshal  de  Boussac,  and  the 
Admiral  of  France.  After  these  came 
La  Hire,  Saintrailles,  Tremouille  and  a 
long  procession  of  knights  and  nobles. 

We  rested  three  days  before  Auxerre. 
The  city  provisioned  the  army,  and  a 
deputation  waited  upon  the  King,  but  we 
did  not  enter  the  place. 

Saint-Florentin  opened  its  gates  to  the 
King. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  reached  Saint- 
Fal,  and  yonder  lay  Troyes  before  us — a 
town  which  had  a burning  interest  for 
us  boys;  for  we  remembered  how  seven 
years  before,  in  the  pastures  of  Domremy, 
the  Sunflower  came  with  his  black  flag 
and  brought  us  the  shameful  news  of  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes — that  treaty  which  gave 
France  to  England,  and  a daughter  of  our 
royal  line  in  marriage  to  the  Butcher  of 
Agincourt.  That  poor  town  was  not  to 
blame,  of  course;  yet  we  flushed  hot  with 
that  old  memory,  and  hoped  there  would 
be  a misunderstanding  here,  for  we  dear- 
ly wanted  to  storm  the  place  and  burn  it. 
It  was  powerfully  garrisoned  by  English 
and  Burgundian  soldiery,  and  was  ex- 
pecting re-enforcements  from  Paris.  Be- 
fore night  we  camped  before  its  gates,  and 
made  rough  work  with  a sortie  which 
marched  out  against  us. 

Joan  summoned  Troyes  to  surrender. 
Its  commandant,  seeing  that  she  had  no 
artillery,  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  sent  her 
a grossly  insulting  reply.  Five  days  we 
consulted  and  negotiated.  No  result. 
The  King  was  about  to  turn  back  now, 
and  give  up.  He  was  afraid  to  go  on, 
leaving  this  strong  place  in  his  rear. 
Then  La  Hire  put  in  a word,  with  a slap 
in  it  for  some  of  his  Majesty’s  advisers: 

“The  Maid  of  Orleans  undertook  this 
expedition  of  her  own  motion ; and  it  is 
my  mind  that  it  is  her  judgment  that 
should  be  followed  here,  and  not  that  of 
any  other,  let  him  be  of  whatsoever  breed 
and  standing  he  may.” 

There  was  wisdom  and  righteousness 
in  that.  So  the  King  sent  for  the  Maid, 


and  asked  her  how  she  thought  the  pros- 
pect looked.  She  said,  without  any  tone 
of  doubt  or  question  in  her  voice: 

“ In  three  days’  time  the  place  is  ours.” 

The  smug  Chancellor  put  in  a word 
now: 

“If  we  were  sure  of  it  we  would  wait 
here  six  days.” 

“Six  days,  forsooth ! Name  of  God, 
man,  we  will  enter  the  gates  to-morrow !” 

Then  she  mounted,  and  rode  her  lines, 
crying  out — 

“ Make  preparation  — to  your  work, 
friends,  to  your  work!  We  assault  at 
dawn !” 

She  worked  hard  that  night;  slaving 
away  with  her  own  hands  like  a common 
soldier.  She  ordered  fascines  and  fagots 
to  be  prepared  and  thrown  into  the  fosse, 
thereby  to  bridge  it ; and  in  this  rough 
labor  she  took  a man’s  share. 

At  dawn  she  took  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  storming  force  and  the  bugles 
blew  the  assault.  At  that  moment  a flag 
of  truce  was  flung  to  the  breeze  from  the 
walls,  and  Troyes  surrendered  without 
firing  a shot. 

The  next  day  the  King  with  Joan  at 
his  side  and  the  Paladin  bearing  her  ban- 
ner entered  the  town  in  state  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  And  a goodly  army  it  was, 
now,  for  it  had  been  growing  ever  bigger 
and  bigger  from  the  first. 

And  now  a curious  thing  happened. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  the 
town  the  garrison  of  English  and  Bur- 
gundian soldiery  were  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  away  their  “goods”  with  them. 
This  was  well,  for  otherwise  how  would 
they  buy  the  wherewithal  to  live?  Very 
well ; these  people  were  all  to  go  out  by 
the  one  gate,  and  at  the  time  set  for  them 
to  depart  we  young  fellows  went  to  that 
gate,  along  with  the  Dwarf,  to  see  the 
march-out.  Presently  here  they  came  in 
an  interminable  file,  the  foot-soldiers  in 
the  lead.  As  they  approached  one  could 
see  that  each  bore  a burden  of  a bulk  and 
weight  to  sorely  tax  his  strength ; and  we 
said  among  ourselves,  truly  these  folk  are 
well  off  for  poor  common  soldiers.  When 
they  were  come  nearer,  what  do  you  think? 
Every  rascal  of  them  had  a French  pris- 
oner on  his  back!  They  were  carrying 
away  their  “ goods,”  you  see — their  prop- 
erty— strictly  according  to  the  permission 
granted  by  the  treaty. 

Now  think  how  clever  that  was,  how 
ingenious.  What  could  a body  say?  what 
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could  a body  do?  For  certainly  these 
people  were  within  their  right.  These 
prisoners  were  property;  nobody  could 
deny  that.  My  dears,  if  those  had  been 
English  captives,  conceive  of  the  richness 
of  that  booty!  For  English  prisoners 
had  been  scarce  and  precious  for  a hun- 
dred years ; whereas  it  was  a different  mat- 
ter with  French  prisoners.  They  had  been 
over-abundant  for  a century.  The  pos- 
sessor of  a French  prisoner  did  not  hold 
him  long  for  ransom  as  a rule,  but  pres- 
ently killed  him  to  save  the  cost  of  his 
keep.  This  shows  you  how  small  was 
the  value  of  such  a possession  in  those 
times.  When  we  took  Troyes  a calf  was 
worth  thirty  francs,  a sheep  sixteen,  a 
French  prisoner  eight.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous price  for  those  other  animals — a 
price  which  naturally  seems  incredible  to 
you.  It  was  the  war,  you  see.  It  worked 
two  ways : it  made  meat  dear  and  prison- 
ers cheap. 

Well,  here  were  these  poor  Frenchmen 
being  carried  off.  What  could  we  do? 
Very  little  of  a permanent  sort,  but  we  did 
what  we  could.  We  sent  a messenger 
flying  to  Joan,  and  we  and  the  French 
guards  halted  the  procession  for  a parley 
— to  gain  time,  you  see.  A big  Burgun- 
dian lost  his  temper  and  swore  a great 
oath  that  none  should  stop  him  ; he  would 
go,  and  would  take  his  prisoner  with  him. 
But  we  blocked  him  off,  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  mistaken  about  going — he  couldn’t 
do  it.  He  exploded  into  the  maddest 
cursings  and  revilings,  then,  and  unlash- 
ing his  prisoner  from  his  back,  stood  him 
up,  all  bound  and  helpless;  then  drew 
his  knife,  and  said  to  us  with  a light  of 
sarcastic  triumph  in  his  eye — 

“I  may  not  carry  him  away,  you  say 
— yet  he  is  mine,  none  will  dispute  it. 
Since  I may  not  convey  him  hence,  this 
property  of  mine,  there  is  another  way. 
Yes,  I can  kill  him ; not  even  the  dullest 
among  you  will  question  that  right.  Ah, 
you  had  not  thought  of  that — vermin !” 

That  poor  starved  fellow  begged  us  with 
his  piteous  eyes  to  save  him ; then  spoke, 
and  said  he  had  a wife  and  little  children 
at  home.  Think  how  it  wrung  our  heart- 
strings. But  what  could  we  do?  The 
Burgundian  was  within  his  right.  We 
could  only  beg  and  plead  for  the  prison- 
er. Which  we  did.  And  the  Burgundian 
enjoyed  it.  He  stayed  his  hand  to  hear 
more  of  it,  and  laughed  at  it.  That  stung. 
Then  the  Dwarf  said — 


“Prithee,  young  sirs,  let  me  beguile 
him;  for  when  a matter  requiring  per- 
suasion is  to  the  fore,  I have  indeed  a gift 
in  that  sort,  as  any  will  tell  you  that  know 
me  well.  You  smile;  and  that  is  punish- 
ment for  my  vanity,  and  fairly  earned,  I 
grant  it  you.  Still,  if  I may  toy  a little, 
just  a little — ” saying  which  he  stepped 
to  the  Burgundian  and  began  a fair  soft 
speech,  all  of  goodly  and  gentle  tenor; 
and  in  the  midst  he  mentioned  the  Maid; 
and  was  going  on  to  say  how  she  out  of 
her  good  heart  would  prize  and  praise 
this  compassionate  deed  which  he  was 
about  to — 

It  was  as  far  as  he  got.  The  Burgundian 
burst  into  his  smooth  oration  with  an  in- 
sult levelled  at  Joan  of  Arc.  We  sprang 
forward,  but  the  Dwarf,  his  face  all  livid, 
brushed  us  aside  and  said,  in  a most  grave 
and  earnest  way — 

“ I crave  your  patience.  Am  not  I 
her  guard  of  honor?  This  is  my  affair.” 

And  saying  this  he  suddenly  shot  his 
right  hand  out  and  gripped  the  great  Bur- 
gundian by  the  throat,  and  so  held  him 
upright  on  his  feet.  4 4 You  have  insulted 
the  Maid,”  he  said;  “and  the  Maid  is 
France.  The  tongue  that  does  that  earns 
a long  furlough.” 

One  heard  the  muffled  cracking  of 
bones.  The  Burgundianrs  eyes  begun  to 
protrude  from  their  sockets  and  stare  with 
a leaden  dulness  at  vacancy.  The  color 
deepened  in  his  face  and  became  an 
opaque  purple.  His  hands  hung  down 
limp,  his  body  collapsed  with  a shiver, 
every  muscle  relaxed  its  tension  and 
ceased  from  its  function.  The  Dwarf 
took  away  his  hand  and  the  column  of 
inert  mortality  sank  mushily  to  the 
ground. 

We  struck  the  bonds  from  the  prisoner 
and  told  him  he  was  free.  His  crawling 
humbleness  changed  to  frantic  joy  in  a 
moment,  and  his  ghastly  fear  to  a childish 
rage.  He  flew  at  that  dead  corpse  and 
kicked  it,  spat  in  its  face;  danced  upon  it, 
crammed  mud  into  its  mouth,  laughing, 
jeering,  cursing  and  volleying  forth  in- 
decencies and  bestialities  like  a drunken 
fiend.  It  was  a thing  to  be  expected:  sol- 
diering makes  few  saints.  Many  of  the 
on-lookers  laughed,  others  were  indiffer- 
ent, none  were  surprised.  But  presently 
in  his  mad  caperings  the  freed  man  ca- 
pered within  reach  of  the  waiting  file,  and 
another  Burgundian  promptly  slipped 
a knife  through  his  neck,  and  down  he 
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went  with  a death-shriek,  his  brilliant  ar- 
tery-blood spurting  ten  feet  as  straight 
and  bright  as  a ray  of  light.  There  was 
a great  burst  of  jolly  laughter  all  around 
from  friend  and  foe  alike  ; and  thus 
closed  one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of 
my  checkered  military  life. 

And  now  came  Joan  hurrying,  and 
deeply  troubled.  She  considered  the 
claim  of  the  garrison,  then  said — 

“You  have  right  upon  your  side.  It 
is  plain.  It  was  a careless  word  to  put 
in  the  treaty,  and  covers  too  much.  But 
ye  may  not  take  these  poor  men  away. 
They  are  French,  and  I will  not  have  it. 
The  King  shall  ransom  them,  every  one. 
Wait  till  I send  you  word  from  him ; and 
hurt  no  hair  of  their  heads ; for  I tell  you, 
I who  speak,  that  that  would  cost  you 
very  dear.” 

That  settled  it.  The  prisoners  were 
safe  for  one  while,  anyway.  Then  she 
rode  back  eagerly  and  required  that  thing 
of  the  King,  and  would  listen  to  no  pat- 
tering and  no  excuses.  So  the  King  told 
her  to  have  her  way,  and  she  rode  straight 
back  and  bought  the  captives  free  in  his 
name,  and  let  them  go. 

chapter  xn. 

It  was  here  that  we  saw  again  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  King’s  Household, 
in  whose  castle  Joan  was  guest  when  she 
tarried  at  Chin  on  in  those  first  days  of 
her  coming  out  of  her  own  country.  She 
made  him  Bailiff  of  Troyes,  now,  by  the 
King’s  permission. 

And  now  we  marched  again ; Chalons 
surrendered  to  us ; and  there  by  Chalons 
in  a talk,  Joan  being  asked  if  she  had  no 
fears  for  the  future,  said  yes,  one — trea- 
chery. Who  could  believe  it?  who  could 
dream  it?  And  yet  in  a sense  it  was 
prophecy.  Truly  man  is  a pitiful  ani- 
mal. 

We  marched,  marched,  kept  on  march- 
ing; and  at  last  on  the  16th  of  July  we 
came  in  sight  of  our  goal,  and  saw  the 
great  cathedral  towers  of  Rheims  rise  out 
of  the  distance!  Huzzah  after  huzzah 
swept  the  army  from  van  to  rear;  and  as 
for  Joan  of  Arc,  there  where  she  sat  her 
horse  gazing,  clothed  all  in  white  armor, 
dreamy,  beautiful,  and  in  her  face  a deep, 
deep  joy,  a joy  not  of  earth,  oh,  she  was 
not  flesh,  she  was  a spirit!  Her  sublime 
mission  was  closing — closing  in  flawless 
triumph.  To-morrow  she  could  say,  “It 
is  finished — let  me  go  free.” 


We  camped,  and  the  hurry  and  rush 
and  turmoil  of  the  grand  preparations  be- 
gan. The  Archbishop  and  a great  depu- 
tation arrived ; and  after  these  came  flock 
after  flock,  crowd  after  crowd,  of  citizens 
and  country  folk  hurrahing  in,  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  and  flowed  over  the  camp, 
one  rejoicing  inundation  after  another, 
everybody  drunk  with  happiness.  And 
all  night  long  Rheims  was  hard  at  work, 
hammering  away,  decorating  the  town, 
building  triumphal  arches,  and  clothing 
the  ancient  cathedral  within  and  without 
in  a glory  of  opulent  splendors. 

We  moved  betimes  in  the  morning: 
the  coronation  ceremonies  would  begin 
at  nine  and  last  five  hours.  We  were 
aware  that  the  garrison  of  English  and 
Burgundian  soldiers  had  given  up  all 
thought  of  resisting  the  Maid,  and  that  we 
should  find  the  gates  standing  hospitably 
open  and  the  whole  city  ready  to  wel- 
come us  with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a delicious  morning,  brilliaut 
with  sunshine  but  cool  and  fresh  and  in- 
spiring. The  army  was  in  great  form, 
and  fine  to  see,  as  it  uncoiled  from  its  lair 
fold  by  fold,  and  stretched  away  on  the 
final  march  of  the  peaceful  Coronation 
Campaign. 

Joan,  on  her  black  horse,  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General and  the  personal  staff 
grouped  about  her,  took  post  for  a final 
review  and  a good-by;  for  she  was  not 
expecting  to  ever  be  a soldier  again,  or 
ever  serve  with  these  or  any  other  sol- 
diers any  more  after  this  day.  The  army 
knew  this,  and  believed  it  was  looking 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  girlish  face  of 
its  invincible  little  Chief,  its  pet,  its  pride, 
its  darling,  whom  it  had  ennobled  in  its 
private  heart  with  nobilities  of  its  own 
creation,  calling  her  “ Daughter  of  God,” 
“Savior  of  Frauce,”  “Victory’s  Sweet- 
heart,” “the  Page  of  Christ,”  together 
with  still  softer  titles  which  were  simply 
naif  and  frank  endearments  such  as  men 
are  used  to  confer  upon  children  whom 
they  love.  And  so  one  saw  a new  thing 
now;  a thing  bold  of  the  emotion  that 
was  present  there  on  both  sides.  Always 
before,  in  the  march-past,  the  battalions 
had  gone  swinging  by  in  a storm  of 
cheers,  heads  up  and  eyes  flashing,  the 
drums  rolling,  the  bands  braying  pagans 
of  victory;  but  now  there  was  nothing  of 
that.  But  for  one  impressive  sound,  one 
could  have  closed  his  eyes  and  imagined 
himself  in  a world  of  the  dead.  That  one 
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sound  was  all  that  visited  the  ear  in  the 
summer  stillness — just  that  one  sound — 
the  muffled  tread  of  the  marching  host. 
As  the  serried  masses  drifted  by,  the  men 
put  their  right  hands  up  to  their  temples, 
palms  to  the  front,  in  military  salute, 
turning  their  eyes  upon  Joan’s  face  in 
mute  God-bless-you  and  farewell,  and 
keeping  them  there  while  they  could. 
They  still  kept  their  hands  up  in  reverent 
salute  many  steps  after  they  had  passed 
by.  Every  time  Joan  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  you  could  see  a little 
quiver  of  emotion  crinkle  along  the  faces 
of  the  files. 

The  march -past  after  a victory  is  a 
thing  to  drive  the  heart  mad  with  jubila- 
tion ; but  this  one  was  a thing  to  break  it. 

We  rode  now  to  the  King’s  lodging, 
which  was  the  Archbishop’s  country  pal- 
ace; and  he  was  presently  ready,  and  we 
galloped  otf  and  took  position  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  By  this  time  the  country 
people  were  arriving  in  multitudes  from 
every  direction  and  massing  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  get  sight  of 
Joan — just  as  had  been  done  every  day 
since  our  first  day’s  march  began.  Our 
march  now  lay  through  the  grassy  plain, 
and  those  peasants  made  a dividing  dou- 
ble border  for  that  plain.  They  stretched 
right  down  through  it,  a broad  belt  of 
bright  colors  on  each  side  of  the  road ; for 
every  peasant  girl  and  woman  in  it  had  a 
white  jacket  on  her  body  and  a crimson 
skirt  on  the  rest  of  her.  Endless  borders 
made  of  poppies  and  lilies  stretching  away 
in  front  of  us  — that  is  what  it  looked 
like.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  lane  we 
had  been  marching  through  all  these 
days.  Not  a lane  between  multitudinous 
flowers  standing  upright  on  their  stems 
— no,  these  flowers  were  always  kneeling; 
kneeling,  these  human  flowers,  with  their 
hands  and  faces  lifted  toward  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  grateful  tears  streaming 
down.  And  all  along,  those  closest  to 
the  road  hugged  her  feet  and  kissed  them 
and  laid  their  wet  cheeks  fondly  against 
them.  I never,  during  all  those  days, 
saw  any  of  either  sex  stand  while  she 
passed,  nor  any  man  keep  his  head  cov- 
ered. Afterward  in  the  Great  Trial  these 
touching  scenes  were  used  as  a weapon 
against  her.  She  had  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration  by  the  people,  and  this 
was  proof  that  she  was  a heretic  — so 
claimed  that  unjust  court. 

As  we  drew  near  the  city  the  curving 


long  sweep  of  ramparts  and  towers  was 
gay  with  fluttering  flags  and  black  with 
masses  of  people  ; and  all  the  air  was 
vibrant  with  the  crash  of  artillery  and 
gloomed  with  drifting  clouds  of  smoke. 
We  entered  the  gates  in  state  and  moved 
in  procession  through  the  city,  with  all 
the  guilds  and  industries  in  holiday  cos- 
tume marching  in  our  rear  with  their 
banners;  and  all  the  route  was  hedged 
with  a huzzaliing  crush  of  people,  and  all 
the  windows  were  full  and  all  the  roofs; 
and  from  the  balconies  hung  costly  stuffs 
of  rich  colors ; and  the  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, seen  in  perspective  through  a long 
vista,  was  like  a snow-storm. 

Joan’s  name  had  been  introduced  into 
the  prayers  of  the  Church — an  honor 
theretofore  restricted  to  royalty.  But 
she  had  a dearer  honor  and  an  honor 
more  to  be  proud  of,  from  a humbler 
source : the  common  people  had  had 
leaden  medals  struck  which  bore  her 
effigy  and  her  escutcheon,  and  these  they 
wore  as  charms.  One  saw  them  every- 
where. 

From  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  where 
we  halted,  and  where  the  King  and  Joan 
were  to  lodge,  the  King  sent  to  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Remi,  which  was  over  tow- 
ard the  gate  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
city,  for  the  Sainte  Ampoule , or  flask  of 
holy  oil.  This  oil  was  not  earthly  oil;  it 
was  made  in  heaven ; the  flask  also.  The 
flask,  with  the  oil  in  it,  was  brought  down 
from  heaven  by  a dove.  It  was  sent 
down  to  St.  Remi  just  as  he  was  going  to 
baptize  King  Clovis,  who  had  become  a 
Christian.  I know  this  to  be  true.  I had 
known  it  long  before;  for  P6re  Fronte 
told  me  in  Domremy.  I cannot  tell  you 
how  strange  and  awful  it  made  me  feel 
when  I saw  that  flask  and  knew  I was 
looking  with  my  own  eyes  upon  a thing 
which  had  actually  been  in  heaven;  a 
thing  which  had  been  seen  by  angels, 
perhaps;  and  by  God  Himself  of  a cer- 
tainty, for  He  sent  it.  And  I was  look- 
ing upon  it — I.  At  one  time  I could  have 
touched  it.  But  I was  afraid ; for  I could 
not  know  but  that  God  had  touched  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  He  had. 

From  this  flask  Clovis  had  been  anoint- 
ed; and  from  it  all  the  Kings  of  France 
had  been  anointed  since.  Yes,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Clovis;  and  that  was  nine 
hundred  years.  And  so,  as  I have  said, 
that  flask  of  holy  oil  was  sent  for,  while 
we  waited.  A coronation  without  that 
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would  not  have  been  a coronation  at  all, 
in  my  belief. 

Now  in  order  to  get  the  flask,  a most 
ancient  ceremonial  had  to  be  gone  through 
with;  otherwise  the  Abbe  of  St.  Remi, 
hereditary  guardian  in  perpetuity  of  the 
oil,  would  not  deliver  it.  So,  in  accord- 
ance with  custom,  the  King  deputed  five 
great  nobles  to  ride  in  solemn  state  and 
richly  armed  and  accoutred,  they  and 
their  steeds,  to  the  Abbey  Church  as  a 
guard  of  honor  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  and  his  canons,  who  were  to  bear 
the  King's  demand  for  the  oil.  When 
the  five  great  lords  were  ready  to  start, they 
knelt  in  a row  and  put  up  their  mailed 
hands  before  their  faces,  palm  joined  to 
palm,  and  swore  upon  their  lives  to  con- 
duct the  sacred  vessel  safely,  and  safely 
restore  it  again  to  the  Church  of  St.  Remi 
after  the  anointing  of  the  King.  The 
Archbishop  and  his  subordinates,  thus 
nobly  escorted,  took  their  way  to  St.  Remi. 
The  Archbishop  was  in  grand  costume, 
with  his  mitre  on  his  head  and  his  cross 
in  his  hand.  At  the  door  of  St.  Remi 
they  halted  and  formed,  to  receive  the 
holy  phial.  Soon  one  heard  the  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  and  of  chanting  men; 
then  one  saw  a long  file  of  lights  approach- 
ing through  the  dim  church.  And  so  came 
the  Abbot,  in  his  sacerdotal  panoply,  bear- 
ing the  phial,  with  his  people  following 
after.  He  delivered  it,  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, to  the  Archbishop ; then  the  march 
back  began,  and  it  was  most  impressive; 
for  it  moved,  the  whole  way,  between  two 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  lay 
flat  upon  their  faces  and  prayed  in  dumb 
silence  and  in  dread  while  that  awful 
thing  went  by  that  had  been  in  heaven. 

This  august  company  arrived  at  the 
great  west  door  of  the  cathedral;  and  as 
the  Archbishop  entered  a noble  anthem 
rose  and  filled  the  vast  building.  The 
cathedral  was  packed  with  people — people 
in  thousands.  Only  a wide  space  down 
the  centre  had  been  kept  free.  Down 
this  space  walked  the  Archbishop  and  his 
canons,  and  after  them  followed  those 
five  stately  figures  in  splendid  harness, 
each  bearing  his  feudal  banner— and  rid- 
ing! 

Oh,  that  was  a magnificent  thing  to 
see!  Riding  down  the  cavernous  vast- 
ness of  the  building  through  the  rich 
lights  streaming  in  Jong  rays  from  the 
pictured  windows  — oh,  there  was  never 
anything  so  grand ! 


They  rode  clear  to  the  choir — as  much 
as  four  hundred  feet  from  the  door,  it 
was  said.  Then  the  Archbishop  dismiss- 
ed them,  and  they  made  deep  obeisance 
till  their  plumes  touched  their  horses’ 
necks,  then  made  those  proud  prancing 
and  mincing  and  dancing  creatures  go 
backwards  all  the  way  to  the  door — 
which  was  pretty  to  see,  and  graceful; 
then  they  stood  them  on  their  hind  feet 
and  spun  them  around  and  plunged  away 
and  disappeared. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  a deep 
hush,  a waiting  pause;  a silence  so  pro- 
found that  it  was  as  if  all  those  packed 
thousands  there  were  steeped  in  dream- 
less slumber — why,  you  could  even  no- 
tice the  faintest  sounds,  like  the  drowsy 
buzzing  of  insects;  then  came  a mighty 
flood  of  rich  strains  from  four  hundred 
silver  trumpets,  and  then,  framed  in  the 
pointed  archway  of  the  great  west  door, 
appeared  Joan  and  the  King.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly,  side  by  side,  through  a 
tempest  of  welcome — explosion  after  ex- 
plosion of  cheers  and  cries,  mingled  with 
the  deep  thunders  of  the  organ  and  roll- 
ing tides  of  triumphant  song  from  chant- 
ing choirs.  Behind  Joan  and  the  King 
came  the  Paladin  with  the  Banner  dis- 
played; and  a majestic  figure  he  was, 
and  most  proud  and  lofty  in  his  bearing, 
for  he  knew  that  the  people  were  mark- 
ing him  and  taking  note  of  the  gorgeous 
state  dress  which  covered  his  armor. 

At  his  side  was  the  Sire  d’Albret,  proxy 
for  the  Constable  of  France,  bearing  the 
Sword  of  State. 

After  these,  in  order  of  rank,  came  a 
body  royally  attired  representing  the  lay 
peers  of  France  ; it  consisted  of  three 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  La  Tremouille, 
and  the  young  De  Laval  brothers. 

These  were  followed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ecclesiastical  peers— the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Laon,  Chalons,  Orleans,  and  one  other. 

Behind  these  came  the  Grand  Staff,  all 
our  great  generals  and  famous  names, 
and  everybody  was  eager  to  get  a sight 
of  them.  Through  all  the  din  one  could 
hear  shouts,  all  along,  that  told  you  where 
two  of  them  were:  “Live  the  Bastard  of 
Orleans!”  “Satan  La  Hire  forever!” 

The  august  procession  readied  its  ap- 
pointed place  in  time,  and  the  solemnities 
of  the  Coronation  began.  They  were 
long  and  imposing — with  prayers,  and 
anthems,  and  sermons,  and  everything 
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that  is  right  for  such  occasions;  and  Joan 
was  at  the  King’s  side  all  these  hours,  with 
her  Standard  in  her  hand.  But  at  last 
came  the  grand  act:  the  King  took  the 
oath,  he  was  anointed  with  the  sacred 
oil ; a splendid  personage,  followed  by 
train-bearers  and  other  attendants,  ap- 
proached, bearing  the  Crown  of  France 
upon  a cushion,  and  kneeling  offered  it. 
The  King  seemed  to  hesitate — in  fact  did 
hesitate;  for  he  put  out  his  hand  and' 
then  stopped  with  it  there  in  the  air  oyer 
the  crown,  the  fingers  in  the  attitude  of 
taking  hold  of  it.  But  that  was  for  only 
a moment— though  a moment  is  a notable 
something  when  it  stops  the  heart-beat  of 
twenty  thousand  people  and  makes  them 
catch  their  breath.  Yes,  only  a moment; 
then  he  caught  Joan’s  eye,  and  she  gave 
him  a look  with  all  the  joy  of  her  thank- 
ful great  soul  in  it,  then  he  smiled,  and 
took  the  Crown  of  France  in  his  hand, 
and  right  finely  and  right  royally  lifted 
it  up  and  set  it  upon  his  head. 

Then  what  a crash  there  was!  All 
about  us  cries  and  cheers,  and  the  chant- 
ing of  the  choirs  and  groaning  of  the  or- 
gan ; and  outside  the  clamoring  of  the 
bells  and  the  booming  of  the  cannon. 

The  fantastic  dream,  the  incredible 
dream,  the  impossible  dream  of  the  pea- 
sant child  stood  fulfilled  : the  English 
power  was  broken,  the  Heir  of  France 
was  crowned. 

She  was  like  one  transfigured,  so  di- 
vine was  the  joy  that  shone  in  her  face 
as  she  sank  to  her  knees  at  the  King’s 
feet  and  looked  up  at  him  through  her 
tears.  Her  lips  were  quivering,  and  her 
words  came  soft  and  low  and  broken: 

44  Now,  O gentle  King,  is  the  pleasure 
of  God  accomplished  according  to  His 
command  that  you  should  come  to  Rheims 
and  receive  the  crown  that  belongeth  of 
right  to  you,  and  unto  none  other.  My 
work  which  was  given  me  to  do  is  finish- 
ed; give  me  your  peace,  and  let  me  go 
back  to  my  mother,  who  is  poor  and  old, 
and  has  need  of  me.” 

The  King  raised  her  up,  and  there  be- 
fore all  that  host  he  praised  her  great 
deeds  in  most  noble  terms ; and  there  he 
confirmed  her  nobility  and  titles,  making 
her  the  equal  of  a count  in  rank,  and  also 
appointed  a household  and  officers  for  her 
according  to  her  dignity;  and  then  he 
said: 

44  You  have  saved  the  crown.  Speak — 
require — demand;  and  whatsoever  grace 


you  ask  it  shall  be  granted,  though  it  make 
the  kingdom  poor  to  meet  it.” 

Now  that  was  fine,  that  was  royal.  Joan 
was  on  her  knees  again  straightway,  and 
said: 

“Then,  O gentle  King,  if  out  of  your 
compassion  you  will  speak  the  word,  I 
pray  you  give  commandment  that  my  vil- 
lage, poor  and  hard  pressed  by  reason  of 
the  war,  may  have  its  taxes  remitted/’ 

“It  is  so  commanded.  Say  on.” 

44  That  is  all.” 

“All?  Nothing  but  that?” 

“ It  is  all.  I have  no  other  desire.” 

“But  that  is  nothing — less  than  no- 
thing. Ask — do  not  be  afraid.” 

“Indeed  I cannot,  gentle  King.  Do 
not  press  me.  I will  not  have  aught  else, 
but  only  this  alone.” 

The  King  seemed  nonplussed,  and  stood 
still  a moment,  as  if  trying  to  comprehend 
and  realize  the  full  stature  of  this  strange 
unselfishness.  Then  he  raised  his  head 
and  said: 

44  She  has  won  a kingdom  and  crowned 
its  King;  and  all  she  asks  and  all  she  will 
take  is  this  poor  grace— and  even  this  is 
for  others,  not  for  herself.  And  it  is  well ; 
her  act  being  proportioned  to  the  dignity 
of  one  who  carries  in  her  head  and  heart 
riches  which  outvalue  any  that  any  King 
could  add,  though  he  gave  his  all.  She 
shall  have  her  way.  Now  therefore  it  is 
decreed  that  from  this  day  forth  Domremy, 
natal  village  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Deliverer  of 
France,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  is  freed 
from  all  taxation  fore rer.”  Whereat  the 
silver  horns  blew  a jubilant  blast. 

There,  you  see,  she  had  had  a vision 
of  this  very  scene  the  time  she  was  in  a 
trance  in  the  pastures  of  Domremy,  and  we 
asked  her  to  name  the  boon  she  would  de- 
mand of  the  King  if  he  should  ever  chance 
to  tell  her  she  might  claim  one.  But 
whether  she  had  the  vision  or  not,  this 
act  showed  that  after  all  the  dizzy  grand- 
eurs that  had  come  upon  her,  she  was 
still  the  same  simple  unselfish  creature 
that  she  was  that  day. 

Yes,  Charles  VII.  remitted  those  taxes 
44  forever.”  Often  the  gratitude  of  kings 
and  nations  fades  and  their  promises  are 
forgotten  or  deliberately  violated  ; but 
you,  who  are  children  of  France,  should 
remember  with  pride  that  France  has 
kept  this  one  faithfully.  Sixty -three 
years  have  gone  by  since  that  day.  The 
taxes  of  the  region  wherein  Domremy 
lies  have  been  collected  sixty-three  times 
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since  then,  and  all  the  villages  of  that  is  figured  out  and  displaced;  m the 
region  have  paid  except  that  one — Dom-  of  all  save  One.  It  is  true,  just  its  I 
remy.  The  tax-gatherer  never  visits  you.  In  each  of  the  sixty-three  b< 
Domreiny.  Domreiny  has  long  ago  for-  there  is  a page  headed  u Danirerni,^ 
gotten  what  that  dreaded  sorrow-sowing  under  that  name  not  a figure  appc 
apparition  is  like.  Sixty -three  tax -hooks  Where  the  figures  should  he,  there 
have  been  filled  meantime, and  they  lie  three  words  written ; and  the  same  \v 
yonder  with  the  oilier  public  records,  and  leave  been  written  fcvery  year  for  all  t 
any  may  see  them  that  desire  it.  At  the  years:  ves.  it  is  a blank  page,  with 
top  of  every  page  in  the  sixty-three  books  ways  those  grateful  words  lettered  ac 
stands  the  name  of  a village,  and  below  the  face  of  it  — a touching  memo 
that  name  its  weary  burden  of  taxation  Thus: 
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DOMREMI. 
KEEN — LA  PUCBLLE. 


“Nothing  — the  Maid  op  Orleans.” 
How  brief  it  is;  yet  how  much  it  says  I 
It  is  the  nation  speaking.  You  have  the 
spectacle  of  that  unsentimental  thing,  a 
Government,  making  reverence  to  that 
name  and  saying  to  its  agent,  “ Uncover , 
and  pass  on;  it  is  France  that  com- 
mands” Yes,  the  promise  has  been  kept; 
it  will  be  kept  always;  “forever”  was 
the  King’s  word.* 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Coronation  came  at 
last  to  an  end ; then  the  procession  formed 
once  more,  with  Joan  and  the  King  at  its 
head,  and  took  up  its  solemn  march 
through  the  midst  of  the  church,  all  in- 
struments and  all  people  making  such 
clamor  of  rejoicing  noises  as  was  indeed 
a marvel  to  hear.  And  so  ended  the 
third  of  the  great  days  of  Joan’s  life. 
And  how  close  together  they  stand — 
May  8th,  June  18th,  July  17th! 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  mounted  and  rode,  a spectacle  to 
remember,  a most  noble  display  of  rich 
vestments  and  nodding  plumes,  and  as  we 
moved  between  the  banked  multitudes 
they  sank  down  all  along  abreast  of  us  as 
we  advanced,  like  grain  before  the  reaper, 
and  kneeling  hailed  with  a rousing  wel- 
come the  consecrated  King  and  his  com- 
panion the  Deliverer  of  France.  But  by- 
and-by  when  we  had  paraded  about  the 
chief  parts  of  the  city  and  were  come  near 
to  the  end  of  our  course,  we  being  now 

* It  was  faithfully  kept  during  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  and  more ; then  the  over  confident  octo- 
genarian’s prophecy  failed.  During  the  tumult  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  promise  was  forgotten 
and  the  grace  withdrawn.  It  has  remained  in  disuse 
ever  since.  Joan  never  asked  to  be  remembered, 
but  France  has  remembered  her  with  an  inextin- 
guishable love  and  reverence;  Joan  never  asked 
for  a statue,  but  France  has  lavished  them  upon  her; 
Joan  never  asked  for  a church  for  Domremv,  but 
France  is  building  one ; Joan  never  asked  for  saint- 
ship,  but  even  that  is  impending.  Everything  which 
Joan  of  Arc  did  not  ask  for  has  been  given  her,  and 
with  a noble  profusion  ; but  the  one  humble  little 
thing  which  she  did  ask  for  and  get, has  been  taken 
away  from  her.  There  is  something  infinitely  pa- 
thetic about  this.  France  owes  Domremv  a hundred 
years  of  taxes,  and  could  hardly  find  a citizen  with- 
in her  borders  who  would  vote  against  the  payment 
of  the  debt. — Note  by  the  Translator. 


approaching  the  Archbishop's  palace,  one 
saw  on  the  right,  hard  by  the  inn  that  is 
called  the  Zebra,  a strange  thing — two 
men  not  kneeling  but  standing!  Stand- 
ing in  the  front  rank  of  the  kneelers; 
unconscious,  transfixed, staring.  Yes, and 
clothed  in  the  coarse  garb  of  the  peasant- 
ry, these  two.  Two  halberdiers  sprang  at 
them  in  a fury  to  teach  them  better  man- 
ners; but  just  as  they  seized  them  Joan 
cried  out  “Forbear!”  and  slid  from  her 
saddle  and  flung  her  arms  about  one  of 
those  peasants,  calling  him  by  all  manner 
of  endearing  names,  and  sobbing.  For 
it  was  her  father;  and  the  other  was  her 
uncle  Laxart. 

The  news  flew  everywhere,  and  shouts 
of  welcome  were  raised,  and  in  just  one 
little  moment  those  two  despised  and  un- 
known plebeians  were  become  famous  and 
popular  and  envied,  and  everybody  was 
in  a fever  to  get  sight  of  them  and  be 
able  to  say,  all  their  lives  long,  that  they 
had  seen  the  father  of  Joan  of  Arc  and 
the  brother  of  her  mother.  How  easy  it 
was  for  her  to  do  miracles  like  to  this! 
She  was  like  the  sun ; on  whatsoever  dim 
and  humble  object  her  rays  fell,  that 
thing  was  straightway  drowned  in  glory. 

All  graciously  the  King  said: 

“ Bring  them  to  me.” 

And  she  brought  them  ; she  radiant 
with  happiness  and  affection,  they  trem- 
bling and  scared,  with  their  caps  in  their 
shaking  hands;  and  there  before  all  the 
world  the  King  gave  them  his  hand  to 
kiss,  while  the  people  gazed  in  envy  and 
admiration ; and  he  said  to  old  D’Arc— 

“Give  God  thanks  for  that  you  are 
father  to  this  child,  this  dispenser  of  im- 
mortalities. You  who  bear  a name  that 
will  still  live  in  the  mouths  of  men  when 
all  the  race  of  kings  has  been  forgotten,  it 
is  not  meet  that  you  bare  your  head  be- 
fore the  fleeting  fames  and  dignities  of 
a day — cover  yourself!”  And  truly  he 
looked  right  fine  and  princely  when  he 
said  that.  Then  he  gave  order  that  the 
Bailly  of  Rheims  be  brought;  and  when 
he  was  come,  and  stood  bent  low  and 
bare,  the  King  said  to  him,  “These  two 
are  guests  of  France”:  and  bade  him  use 
them  hospitably. 

I may  as  well  say  now  as  later,  that 
Papa  d’Arc  and  Laxart  were  stopping  in 
that  little  Zebra  inn,  and  that  there  they 
remained.  Finer  quarters  were  offered 
them  by  the  Bailly,  also  public  distinc- 
tions and  brave  entertainment;  but  they 
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were  frightened  at  these  projects,  they  be- 
ing only  humble  and  ignorant  peasants: 
so  they  begged  off,  and  had  peace.  They 
could  not  have  enjoyed  such  things.  Poor 
souls,  they  did  not  even  know  what  to 
do  with  their  hands,  and  it  took  all  their 
attention  to  keep  from  treading  on  them. 
The  Bailly  did  the  best  he  could  in  the 
circumstances.  He  made  the  innkeeper 
place  a whole  floor  at  their  disposal,  and 
told  him  to  provide  everything  they 
might  desire,  and  charge  all  to  the  city. 
Also  the  Bailly  gave  them  a horse 
apiece,  and  furnishings;  which  so  over- 
whelmed them  with  pride  and  delight  and 
astonishment  that  they  couldn't  speak  a 
word;  for  in  their  lives  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  wealth  like  this,  and  could 
not  believe,  at  first,  that  the  horses  were 
real  and  would  not  dissolve  to  a mist  and 
blow  away.  They  could  not  unglue  their 
minds  from  those  grandeurs,  and  were 
always  wrenching  the  conversation  out 
of  its  groove  and  dragging  the  matter  of 
animals  into  it,  so  that  they  could  say 
“ my  horse  ” here,  and  44  my  horse  ” there 
and  yonder  and  all  around,  and  taste  the 
words,  and  lick  their  chops  over  them, 
and  spread  their  legs  and  hitch  their 
thumbs  in  their  armpits,  and  feel  as  the 
good  God  feels  when  He  looks  out  on  His 
fleets  of  constellations  ploughing  the  aw- 
ful deeps  of  space  and  reflects  with  satis- 
faction that  they  are  His — all  His.  Well, 
they  were  the  happiest  old  children  one 
ever  saw,  and  the  simplest. 

The  city  gave  a grand  banquet  to  the 
King  and  Joan  in  mid-afternoon,  and  to 
the  Court  and  the  Grand  Staff ; and  about 
the  middle  of  it  Pere  d’Arc  and  Laxart 
were  sent  for,  but  would  not  venture  un- 
til it  was  promised  that  they  might  sit  in 
a gallery  and  be  all  by  themselves  and  see 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  and  yet  be  unmo- 
lested. And  so  they  sat  there  and  looked 
down  upon  the  splendid  spectacle,  and 
were  moved  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks  to  see  the  unbelievable  hon- 
ors that  were  paid  to  their  small  darling, 
and  how  naively  serene  and  unafraid  she 
sat  there  with  those  consuming  glories 
beating  upon  her. 

But  at  last  her  serenity  was  broken  up. 
Yes,  it  stood  the  strain  of  the  King’s  gra- 
cious speech;  and  of  D’Alencjon’s  praise- 
ful words,  and  the  Bastard’s;  and  even 
La  Hire’s  thunder-blast,  which  took  the 
place  by  storm ; but  at  last,  as  I have  said, 
they  brought  a force  to  bear  which  was 


too  strong  for  her.  For  at  the  close  the 
King  put  up  his  hand  to  command  silence, 
and  so  waited,  with  his  hand  up,  till  every 
sound  was  dead  and  it  was  as  if  one  could 
almost  feel  the  stillness,  so  profound  it 
was.  Then  out  of  some  remote  corner  of 
that  vast  place  there  rose  a plaintive  voice, 
and  in  tones  most  tender  and  sweet  and 
rich  came  floating  through  that  enchanted 
hush  our  poor  old  simple  song,  “L'Arbre 
Fee  de  Bourlemont !”  and  then  Joan  broke 
down  and  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
cried.  Yes,  you  see,  all  in  a moment  the 
pomps  and  grandeurs  dissolved  away  and 
she  was  a little  child  again  herding  her 
sheep  with  the  tranquil  pastures  stretched 
about  her,  and  war  and  wounds  and  blood 
and  death  and  the  mad  frenzy  and  tur- 
moil of  battle  a dream.  Ah,  that  shows 
you  the  power  of  music,  that  magician  of 
magicians;  who  lifts  his  wand  and  says 
his  mysterious  word  and  all  things  real 
pass  away  and  the  phantoms  of  your 
mind  walk  before  you  clothed  in  flesh. 

That  was  the  King’s  invention,  that 
sweet  and  dear  surprise.  Indeed,  he  had 
fine  things  hidden  away  in  his  nature, 
though  one  seldom  got  a glimpse  of  them, 
with  that  scheming  Tremouille  and  those 
others  always  standing  in  the  light,  and 
he  so  indolently  content  to  save  himself 
fuss  and  argument  and  let  them  have 
their  way. 

At  the  fall  of  night  we  the  Domremy 
contingent  of  the  personal  staff  were  with 
the  father  and  uncle  at  the  inn,  in  their 
private  parlor,  brewing  generous  drinks 
and  breaking  ground  for  a homely  talk 
about  Domremy  and  the  neighbors,  when 
a large  parcel  arrived  from  Joan  to  be 
kept  till  she  came;  and  soon  she  came 
herself  and  sent  her  guard  away,  saying 
she  would  take  one  of  her  father’s  rooms 
and  sleep  under  his  roof,  and  so  be  at  home 
again.  We  of  the  staff  rose  and  stood, 
as  was  meet,  until  she  made  us  sit.  Then 
she  turned  and  saw  that  the  two  old  men 
had  gotten  up  too,  and  were  standing  in  an 
embarrassed  and  unmilitary  way;  which 
made  her  want  to  laugh,  but  she  kept  it 
in,  as  not  wishing  to  hurt  them;  and  got 
them  to  their  seats  and  snuggled  down 
between  them,  and  took  a hand  of  each  of 
them  upon  her  knees  and  nestled  her  own 
hands  in  them,  and  said — 

44  Now  we  will  have  no  more  ceremony, 
but  be  kin  and  playmates  as  in  other 
times;  fori  am  done  with  the  great  wars, 
now,  and  you  two  will  take  me  home  with 
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you,  and  I shall  see — ” She  stopped,  and 
for  a moment  her  happy  face  sobered,  as 
if  a doubt  or  a presentiment  had  flitted 
through  her  mind ; then  it  cleared  again, 
and  she  said,  with  a passionate  yearning, 
44  Oh,  if  the  day  were  but  come  and  we 
could  start!” 

The  old  father  was  surprised,  and  said — 

41  Why,  child,  are  you  in  earnest? 
Would  you  leave  doing  these  wonders 
that  make  you  to  be  praised  by  everybody 
while  there  is  still  so  much  glory  to  be 
won;  and  would  you  go  out  from  this 
grand  comradeship  with  princes  and  gen- 
erals to  be  a drudging  villager  agaiti  and 
a nobody?  It  is  not  rational.” 

“No,”  said  the  uncle,  Laxart,  “it  is 
amazing  to  hear,  and  indeed  not  under- 
standable. It  is  a stranger  thing  to  hear 
her  say  she  will  stop  the  soldiering  than 
it  was  to  hear  her  say  she  would  begin  it; 
and  I who  speak  to  you  can  say  in  all 
truth  that  that  was  the  strangest  word 
that  ever  I had  heard  till  this  day  and 
hour.  I would  it  could  be  explained.” 

“It  is  not  difficult,”  said  Joan.  “I 
was  not  ever  fond  of  wounds  and  suffer- 
ing, nor  fitted  by  my  nature  to  iuflict 
them;  and  quarrellings  did  always  dis- 
tress me,  and  noise  and  tumult  were 
against  my  liking,  my  disposition  being 
toward  peace  and  quietness,  and  love  for 
all  things  that  have  life;  and  being  made 
like  this,  how  could  I bear  to  think  of 
wars  and  blood,  and  the  pain  that  goes 
with  them,  and  the  sorrow  and  mourning 
that  follow  after?  But  by  his  angels  God 
laid  His  great  commands  upon  me,  and 
could  I disobey?  I did  as  I was  bid.  Did 
He  command  me  to  do  many  things?  No ; 
only  two:  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  crown  the  King  at  Rheims.  The  task 
is  finished,  and  I am  free.  Has  ever  a 
poor  soldier  fallen  in  my  sight,  whether 
friend  or  foe,  and  I not  felt  his  pain  in 
my  own  body,  and  the  grief  of  his  home- 
mates  in  my  own  heart?  No,  not  one; 
and,  oh,  it  is  such  bliss  to  know  that  my 
release  is  won,  and  that  I shall  not  any 
more  see  these  cruel  things  or  suffer  these 
tortures  of  the  mind  again!  Then  why 
should  I not  go  to  my  village  and  be  as  I 
was  before?  It  is  heaven ! and  ye  won- 
der that  I desire  it.  Ah,  ye  are  men — 
just  men ! My  mother  would  understand/' 

They  didn't  quite  know  what  to  say; 
so  they  sat  still  awhile,  looking  pretty  va- 
cant. Then  old  D’Arc  said: 

“Yes,  your  mother  — that  is  true.  I 


never  saw  such  a woman.  She  worries, 
and  worries,  and  worries  ; and  wakes 
nights,  and  lies  so,  thinking  — that  is, 
worrying ; worrying  about  you.  And 
when  the  night  storms  go  raging  along, 
she  moans  and  says,  4 Ah,  God  pity  her, 
she  is  out  in  this  with  her  poor  wet  sol- 
diers!’ And  when  the  lightning  glares 
and  the  thunder  crashes  she  wrings  her 
hands  and  trembles,  saying,  4 It  is  like  the 
awful  cannon  and  the  flash,  and  yonder 
somewhere  she  is  riding  down  upon  the 
spouting  guns  and  I not  there  to  protect 
her.’  ” 

“ Ah,  poor  mother,  it  is  pity,  it  is  pity !” 

“ Yes,  a most  strange  woman,  as  I have 
noticed  a many  times.  When  there  is 
news  of  a victory  and  all  the  village  goes 
mad  with  pride  and  joy,  she  rushes  here 
and  there  in  a maniacal  frenzy  till  she 
finds  out  the  one  only  thing  she  cares  to 
know — that  you  are  safe;  then  down  she 
goes  on  her  knees  in  the  dirt  and  praises 
God  as  long  as  there  is  any  breath  left  in 
her  body;  and  all  on  your  account,  for 
she  never  mentions  the  battle  once.  And 
always  she  says,  4 Now  it  is  over — now 
France  is  saved  — now  she  will  come 
home’— and  always  is  disappointed  and 
goes  about  mourning.” 

“Don’t,  father!  it  breaks  my  heart.  I 
will  be  so  good  to  her  when  I get  home. 
I will  do  her  work  for  her,  and  be  her 
comfort,  and  she  shall  not  suffer  any 
more  through  me.” 

There  was  some  more  talk  of  this  sort, 
then  Uncle  Laxart  said — 

“You  have  done  the  will  of  God,  dear, 
and  are  quits;  it  is  true,  and  none  may 
deny  it;  but  what  of  the  King?  You  are 
his  best  soldier;  what  if  he  commands  you 
to  stay?” 

That  was  a crusher — and  sudden!  It 
took  Joan  a moment  or  two  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  it;  then  she  said,  quite 
simply  and  resignedly: 

“The  King  is  my  lord;  I am  his  ser- 
vant.” She  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a 
little  while,  then  she  brightened  up  and 
said,  cheerily:  “But  let  us  drive  such 
thoughts  away — this  is  no  time  for  them. 
Tell  me  about  home.” 

So  the  two  old  gossips  talked  and  talk- 
ed; talked  about  everything  and  every- 
body in  the  village;  and  it  was  good  to 
hear.  Joan  out  of  her  kindness  tried  to 
get  us  into  the  conversation,  but  that 
failed,  of  course.  She  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cliief.  we  were  nobodies;  her 
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name  was  the  mightiest  in  Prance,  we 
were  invisible  atoms;  she  was  the  com- 
rade of  princes  and  heroes,  we  of  the 
humble  and  obscure;  she  held  rank  above 
all  Personages  and  all  Puissances  what- 
soever in  the  whole  earth,  by  right  of 
bearing  her  commission  direct  from  God. 
To  put  it  in  one  word,  she  was  Joan  op 
Arc — and  when  that  is  said,  all  is  said. 
To  us  she  was  divine.  Between  her  and 
us  lay  the  bridgeless  abyss  which  that 
word  implies.  We  could  not  be  familiar 
with  her.  No,  you  can  see  yourselves 
that  that  would  have  been  impossible. 

And  yet  she  was  so  human,  too,  and 
so  good  and  kind  and  dear  and  loving 
and  cheery  and  charming  and  unspoiled 
and  unaffected!  Those  are  all  the  words 
I think  of  now,  but  they  are  not  enough; 
no,  they  are  too  few  and  colorless  and 
meagre  to  tell  it  all,  or  tell  the  half. 
Those  simple  old  men  didn’t  realize  her; 
they  couldn’t;  they  had  never  known  any 
people  but  human  beings,  and  so  they  had 
no  other  standard  to  measure  her  by.  To 
them,  after  their  first  little  shyness  had 
worn  off,  she  was  just  a girl — that  was 
all.  It  was  amazing.  It  made  one 
shiver,  sometimes,  to  see  how  calm  and 
easy  and  comfortable  they  were  in  her 
presence,  and  hear  them  talk  to  her  exact- 
ly as  they  would  have  talked  to  any  other 
girl  in  Prance. 

Why,  that  simple  old  Laxart  sat  up 
there  and  droned  out  the  most  tedious 
and  empty  tale  one  ever  heard,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  Papa  d’Arc  ever  gave  a 
thought  to  the  hardness  of  the  etiquette  of 
it,  or  ever  suspected  that  that  foolish  tale 
was  anything  but  dignified  and  valuable 
history.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  value 
in  it;  and  whilst  they  thought  it  distress- 
ing and  pathetic,  it  was  in  fact  not  pa- 
thetic at  all,  but  actually  ridiculous.  At 
least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  and  it  seems  so 
yet.  Indeed  I know  it  was,  because  it 
made  Joan  laugh;  and  the  more  sorrow- 
ful it  got  the  more  it  made  her  laugh; 
and  the  Paladin  said  that  he  could  have 
laughed  himself  if  she  had  not  been  there, 
and  Noel  Rainguesson  said  the  same.  It 
was  about  old  Laxart  going  to  a funeral 
there  at  Domremy  two  or  three  weeks 
back.  He  had  spots  all  over  his  face  and 
hands,  and  he  got  Joan  to  rub  some  heal- 
ing ointment  on  them,  and  while  she  was 
doing  it.  and  comforting  him,  and  trying 
to  say  pitying  things  to  him,  he  told  her 
how  it  happened.  And  first  he  asked  her 
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if  she  remembered  that  black  bull  calf 
that  she  left  behind  when  she  came  away, 
and  she  said  indeed  she  did,  and  he  was  a 
dear,  and  she  loved  him  so,  and  was  he 
well? — and  just  drowned  him  in  questions 
about  that  creature.  And  he  said  it  was 
a young  bull  now,  and  very  frisky;  and 
he  was  to  bear  a principal  hand  at  a fu- 
neral; and  she  said,  “The  bull?”  and  he 
said,  “ No,  himself” ; but  said  the  bull  did 
take  a hand,  but  not  because  of  his  being 
invited,  for  he  wasn’t;  but  anyway  he 
was  away  over  beyond  the  Fairy  Tree, 
and  fell  asleep  on  the  grass  with  his  Sun- 
day funeral  clothes  on,  and  a long  black 
rag  on  his  hat  and  hanging  down  his  back ; 
and  when  he  woke  he  saw  by  the  sun  how 
late  it  was,  and  not  a moment  to  lose; 
and  jumped  up  terribly  worried,  and  saw 
the  young  bull  grazing  there,  and  thought 
maybe  he  could  ride  part  way  on  him  and 
gain  time;  so  he  tied  a rope  around  the 
bull’s  body  to  hold  on  by,  and  put  a halter 
on  him  to  steer  with,  and  jumped  on  and 
started ; but  it  was  all  new  to  the  bull,  and 
he  was  discontented  with  it,  and  scurried 
around  and  bellowed  and  reared  and 
pranced,  and  Uncle  Laxart  was  satisfied, 
and  wanted  to  get  off  and  go  by  the  next 
bull  or  some  other  way  that  was  quieter, 
but  he  didn’t  dare  try ; and  it  was  getting 
very  warm  for  him,  too,  and  disturbing 
and  wearisome,  and  not  proper  for  Sun- 
day; but  by-and-by  the  bull  lost  all  his 
temper,  and  went  tearing  down  the  slope 
with  his  tail  in  the  air  and  bellowing  in 
the  most  awful  way;  and  just  in  the  edge 
of  the  village  he  knocked  down  some  bee- 
hives, and  the  bees  turned  out  and  joined 
the  excursion,  and  soared  along  in  a black 
cloud  that  nearly  hid  those  other  two 
from  sight,  and  prodded  them  both,  and 
jabbed  them  and  speared  them  and  spiked 
them,  and  made  them  bellow  and  shriek, 
and  shriek  and  bellow ; and  here  they  came 
roaring  through  the  village  like  a hurri- 
cane, and  took  the  funeral  procession 
right  in  the  centre,  aYid  sent  that  section 
of  it  sprawling,  and  galloped  over  it,  and 
the  rest  scattered  apart  and  fled  screech- 
ing in  every  direction,  every  person  with 
a layer  of  bees  on  him,  and  not  a rag  of 
that  funeral  left  but  the  corpse;  and  final- 
ly the  bull  broke  for  the  river  and  jumped 
in,  and  when  they  fished  Uncle  Laxart 
out  he  was  nearly  drowned,  and  his  face 
looked  like  a pudding  with  raisins  in  it. 

And  then  he  turned  around,  this  old  sim- 
pleton, and  looked  a long  time  in  a dazed 
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way  at  Joan  where  she  had  her  face  in  a 
cushion,  dying,  apparently,  and  says — 

“ What  do  you  reckon  she  is  laughing 
at?” 

And  old  D’Arc  stood  looking  at  her  the 
same  way,  sort  of  absently  scratching  his 
head  ; but  had  to  give  it  up,  and  said 
he  didn’t  know — “must  have  been  some- 
thing that  happened  when  we  weren’t 
noticing.” 

Yes,  both  of  those  old  people  thought 
that  that  tale  was  pathetic;  whereas  to 


my  mind  it  was  purely  ridiculous,  and 
not  in  any  way  valuable  to  any  one.  It 
seemed  so  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  so  to 
me  yet.  And  as  for  history,  it  does  not 
resemble  history,  for  the  office  of  history 
is  to  furnish  serious  and  important  facts 
that  teach;  whereas  this  strange  and  use- 
less event  teaches  nothing;  nothing  that 
I can  see,  except  not  to  ride  a bull  to  a 
funeral ; and  surely  no  reflecting  person 
needs  to  be  taught  that. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  COLONEL  BILL. 

BY  J.  J.  BAKINS. 


IT  was  early  morning  in  the  Blue-grass. 

The  triumphant  sun  was  driving  the 
white  mist  before  it  from  wood  and  roll- 
ing meadow-land,  rousing  the  drowsy  cat- 
tle from  their  tranquil  dreams  and  quick- 
ening into  fuller  life  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  favored  region,  from  the  warlike 
woodpecker  with  his  head  of  flame  high 
up  in  the  naked  tree-top  to  the  timid 
ground-squirrel  flitting  along  the  gray- 
stone  fences.  It  glorified  with  splendid 
impartiality  the  apple  blossoms  in  the 
orchards  and  the  vagabond  blackberry 
bushes  blooming  by  the  road-side;  and 
then,  with  many  a mile  of  smiling  pas- 
tures in  its  victorious  wake,  it  burst  over 
the  low  rampart  of  stable  roofs  encircling 
the  old  Lexington  race-course,  and,  after 
a hasty  glimpse  at  the  horses  speeding 
around  the  track  and  the  black  boys  sing- 
ing and  slouching  from  stall  to  stall  with 
buckets  of  water  on  their  heads,  it  rushed 
impetuously  into  an  old-fashioned,  deep- 
waisted  family  barouche  beside  one  of  the 
stables,  and  shone  full  upon  a slender 
girlish  figure  within.  It  wasted  no  time 
upon  a purple-faced  old  gentleman  beside 
her,  nor  upon  two  young  gentlemen  on 
the  seat  opposite,  but  rested  with  bold  and 
ardent  admiration  upon  the  young  girl’s 
face,  touching  her  cheeks  with  a color  as 
delicate  as  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  or- 
chards, and  weaving  into  her  rich  brown 
hair  the  red  gold  of  its  own  beams. 

The  picture  was  so  dazzling  and  al- 
together so  unprecedented  that  Colonel 
Bill  Jarvis,  the  young  owner  of  the  stable, 
who  had  come  swinging  around  the  cor- 
ner, whistling  a lively  tune, his  hat  thrown 
back  on  his  head,  and  who  had  almost  run 
plump  into  the  carriage,  stopped  abrupt- 


ly and  stood  staring.  He  was  roused  to 
a realizing  sense  of  his  position  by  Major 
Cicero  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Chronicle  and  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, who  was  standing  beside  the 
barouche,  saying,  with  that  courtliness  of 
manner  and  amplitude  of  rhetoric  which 
made  him  a fixture  in  the  legislative  halls 
at  Frankfort:  “Colonel  Bill,  I want  to 
present  you  to  General  Thomas  Anderson 
Braxton, the  hero  of  two  wars,  of  whom  as 
a Kentuckian  you  must  be  proud,  and  his 
sons  Matt  and  Jack,  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Sue,  the  Flower  of  the  Blue-grass.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  with  an 
oratorical  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the 
Colonel,  who  had  bowed  gravely  to  each 
person  in  turn  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced, “this  is  my  friend  • Colonel  Bill 
Jarvis,  the  finest  horseman  and  the  most 
gallant  young  turfman  between  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

While  the  Major  was  speaking,  Colonel 
Bill’s  eyes  wandered  from  the  two  young 
gentlemen  on  the  front  seat  to  the  purple- 
faced old  General  on  the  rear  seat,  and 
then  rested  on  Miss  Braxton.  Her  eyes 
met  his,  and  she  smiled.  It  was  such  a 
pleasant,  gracious,  encouraging  smile,  and 
there  was  so  much  kiudliness  in  the 
depths  of  the  soft  brown  eyes,  that  the 
Colonel  was  reassured  at  once. 

“We  have  come  to  disturb  you  at  this 
unearthly  hour,”  said  Miss  Braxton,  apol- 
ogetically, “because  I wanted  to  see  the 
horses  at  their  work,  and  father  and  my 
brothers  were  good  enough  to  come  with 
me.” 

Colonel  Bill  explained  that  his  horses 
had  finished  their  morning  exercise,  but 
that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure 
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to  show  them  in  their  stalls.  Miss  Brax- 
ton was  sure  that  they  were  putting  him 
to  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  she  was 
also  convinced  that  to  see  horses  in  their 
stalls  must  be  delightful;  so  presently 
the  party  was  marching  along  under  the 
shed,  looking  at  the  calm-eyed  thorough- 
breds in  their  narrow  little  homes,  the 
Colonel  and  Miss  Braxton  leading  the 
way. 

With  the  wisdom  of  her  sex,  Miss  Brax- 
ton concealed  her  lack  of  special  know- 
ledge by  a generous  general  enthusiasm 
which  captivated  her  simple  - hearted 
host. 

4 4 And  that  is  really  Beau  Brummel !” 
she  cried,  with  sparkling  eyes,  pointing 
to  a splendid  deep-chested  animal,  who 
was  regarding  them  with  mild  curiosity. 
“And  that  is  Queen  of  Sheba  next  to 
him ! What  lovely  heads  they  have,  and 
how  very  proud  you  must  be  to  own 
them!”  One  would  have  thought  her 
days  and  nights  had  been  given  to  a 
study  of  these  two  thoroughbreds. 

44  They  are  the  best  long-distance  horses 
in  the  country,”  said  the  Colonel,  flushing 
with  pleasure.  And  then,  in  reply  to 
her  eager  questioning,  he  gave  their  ped- 
igrees and  performances,  all  their  battles 
and  victories,  in  detail — a list  as  long  and 
as  glorious  as  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon, 
and  perhaps  as  useful.  At  each  stall  she 
hadTresH  questions  to  ask.  Her  brothers, 
with  an  eye  to  the  coming  meeting,  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  the  Colonel’s  answers, 
while  the  Major  and  the  General,  lag- 
ging behind,  discussed  affairs  of  state. 
At  last  the  horses  were  all  seen ; every- 
body shook  hands  with  the  Colonel  and 
thanked  him,  the  General  with  great 
pompousness,  and  Miss  Braxton  with  a 
smile,  and  a hope  that  she  might  see  him 
during  the  meeting;  and  the  old  barouche 
went  lumbering  away  down  the  road, 
until  it  presently  buried  itself,  like  a 
monstrous  cuttle-fish,  in  a cloud  of  its 
own  making. 

Colonel  Bill  looked  after  it  with  a 
pleased  expression  on  his  face,  and  pull- 
ing his  tawny  mustache  reflectively, 
muttered  to  himself  with  true  masculine 
acuteness,  44  She  knew  as  much- about  my 
hTTPyey  as  I did  myself.” 

The  great  Lexington  meeting  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  its  success.  Peach-cheek- 
ed, bright-eyed  Blue-grass  girls,  and  their 
big-boned,  deep-chested  admirers,  riding 


and  driving  in  couples  and  parties,  filled 
all  the  white,  dusty  turnpikes  leading  to 
the  race-course,  and  made  gay  the  quaint 
old  Lexington  streets.  The  grand  stand 
echoed  with  their  merriment,  and  they 
cheered  home  the  horses  with  an  enthu- 
siasm seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  centre  of  the  liveliest  of  all  these 
merry  groups,  noticeable  for  her  grace 
and  beauty  even  there,  where  so  many 
lovely  girls  were  gathered,  was  Miss  Brax- 
ton. She  was  continuously  surrounded 
by  a devoted  body-guard  of  young  men, 
many  of  whom  had  ridden  miles  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  her  bewitching  face,  and  who 
felt  more  than  recompensed  for  their  ef- 
forts by  a glance  from  her  bright  eyes. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  Colonel 
Bill,  arrayed  with  unusual  care,  had  ea- 
gerly scanned  the  occupants  of  the  grand 
stand.  His  eyes  ran  heedlessly  over 
scores  of  pretty  faces,  until  finally  they 
rested  upon  the  group  around  Miss  Brax- 
ton. Then  carefully  buttoning  up  his 
coat  and  straightening  out  his  tall  figure, 
as  a brave  man  might  who  was  about  to 
lead  a forlorn  hope  or  receive  his  op- 
ponent’s fire,  he  bore  down  upon  them. 
Miss  Braxton  welcomed  him  cordially, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  gentlemen 
about  her.  She  straightway  became  so 
gracious  to  him  that  he  aroused  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in 
the  little  circle,  to  all  of  which,  however, 
he  was  happily  oblivious.  He  was  a cap- 
ital mimic,  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
her  applause  he  told  innumerable  negro 
stories  with  such  lifelike  fidelity  to  na- 
ture that  even  the  hostile  circle  was  con- 
vulsed, and  Miss  Braxton  laughed  until 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

Time  sped  so  swiftly  that  the  last  race 
was  run  before  the  Colonel  was  aware 
that  the  programme  was  half  over,  and 
he  found  himself  saying  good-by  to  Miss 
Braxton,  and  wishing  with  all  his  heart 
he  were  one  of  the  half-dozen  lucky  young 
men  who  were  waiting  on  their  horses 
outside  to  escort  her  carriage  back  to 
Lexington. 

It  was  that  same  evening  old  Elias, 
Colonel  Bill's  body-servant  and  general 
assistant,  noticed  a most  surprising  devel- 
opment in  his  young  employer.  One  of 
the  Colonel’s  most  prized  possessions  was 
a fiddle.  It  had  never  been  known,  in  all 
the  years  he  owned  it,  to  utter  aught  ex- 
cept the  most  joyful  sounds.  Whenever 
he  picked  it  up,  as  he  frequently  did  on 
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winter  nights,  when  everybody  gathered 
around  the  big  wood  fire  in  his  room,  the 
stable-boys  at  once  made  ready  to  beat 
time  to  “Money  Musk,”  “Old  Dan  Tuck- 
er,” and  other  cheerful  airs. 

On  this  particular  night  the  Colonel 
seized  the  fiddle  and  strode  gloomily  to 
the  end  of  the  stable.  Presently  there 
came  forth  upon  the  night  air  such  mel- 
ancholy and  dismal  notes  as  made  every 
stable-boy,  from  little  Pete  to  big  Mose, 
shiver.  As  the  lugubrious  sounds  con- 
tinued, the  boys  fled  to  their  loft,  leaving 
Elias,  who  had  watched  over  the  Colonel 
from  his  infancy,  to  keep  vigil,  with  a 
troubled  look  on  his  withered  face.  Many 
nights  thereafter  was  this  singular  pro- 
ceeding repeated,  to  the  ever-increasing 
wonderment  of  Elias. 

Every  day  during  the  meeting  when 
Miss  Braxton  was  at  the  track  Colonel 
Bill  sought  her  out.  Sometimes  he  had 
a chauce  for  a long  talk,  but  oftener  he 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  short- 
er interviews.  More  than  once  he  noticed 
General  Braxton  join  his  daughter  when 
he  approached, and  he  found  that  old  war- 
rior’s manner  growing  more  and  more 
cold. 

“He’s  a loser,”  thought  the  Colonel,  to 
whom  it  never  for  a moment  occurred  that 
his  own  presence  might  be  disagreeable  to 
any  one.  “A  man  oughtn’t  to  bet  when 
he  can’t  stand  a -losing,”  he  concluded, 
philosophically,  and  then  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  races,  after  wait- 
ing for  an  hour  or  more  to  speak  alone  to 
Miss  Braxton,  and  finding  her  constantly 
guarded  by  her  father,  who  looked  fiercer 
than  usual,  Colonel  Bill  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  join  her  as  she  and  the  General 
were  leaving  the  grand  stand.  She  saw 
him  coming,  and  stopped,  a pleased  look 
on  her  face.  The  General,  with  a frigid 
nod,  moved  on  a few  paces  and  left  them 
together. 

“ I have  come  to  ask  if  I might  call  on 
you  this  evening,  Miss  Braxton,”  said  the 
Colonel,  timidly,  “if  you  have  no  other 
engagement.” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
you  call,”  she  replied,  cordially,  adding, 
with  a smile,  “You  know,  Lexington  is 
not  so  wildly  gay  that  we  haven’t  ample 
time  to  see  our  friends.” 

As  he  walked  away  the  Colonel  thought 
he  heard  his  name  mentioned  by  General 
Braxton,  and  although  the  words  were  in- 


audible, the  tone  was  sharp  and  command- 
ing. He  turned  and  glanced  back.  The 
girl’s  face  was  flushed,  and  she  looked  ex- 
cited, something  unusual  to  her  self-con- 
tained, reposeful  manner.  As  they  moved 
out  of  hearing,  the  General  was  still  talk- 
ing with  great  earnestness,  and  a feeling 
of  uneasiness  began  to  oppress  him.  This 
feeling  had  not  altogether  departed  when 
he  galloped  into  Lexington  that  night,  his 
long -tailed  white  linen  duster  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin,  the  brim  of  his  soft  black 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

The  Elms,  a roomy  old-fashioned  house 
encircled  by  wide  verandas,  the  home  of 
the  Braxtons  for  generations,  was  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Lexington.  A long 
stretch  of  lawn  filled  with  shrubbery  and 
clumps  of  trees  protected  its  inmates  from 
the  city’s  dust  and  turmoil,  and  almost 
concealed  the  house  itself  from  view.  The 
Colonel,  to  whom  the  Elms  was  perfectly 
well  known,  never  drew  rein  till  he  was 
before  it,  and  then,  checking  his  horse  so 
suddenly  that  a less  intelligent  animal 
would  have  turned  a somersault,  swung 
himself  out  of  the  saddle  with  the  ease  of 
one  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  there,  fastened  the  bridle  to  a ring  in 
a great  oak-tree  by  the  curbing,  and  open- 
ing the  big  iron  gate,  strode  up  the  grav- 
elled walk  which  wound  through  the 
shrubbery. 

Miss  Braxton  had  been  sitting  at  the 
piano  in  the  drawing-room  playing  soft- 
ly. The  long  windows  looking  out  on 
the  veranda  were  opened  to  admit  the 
balmy  air,  and  before  her  visitor  arrived 
she  heard  his  approaching  footsteps. 

“ I am  very  glad  you  have  come,”  she 
said,  walking  out  to  meet  him;  “I  was 
afraid  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  race- 
track you  might  have  forgotten  our  en- 
gagement. I felt  a little  depressed  this 
evening,  and  that  is  another  reason  why 
I am  glad  to  see  you.”  She  led  the  way 
back  into  the  drawing-room  as  she  talked, 
and  invited  the  Colonel  to  sit  beside  her 
on  one  of  the  sofas.  In  the  soft  glow  of 
the  dimly  lighted  lamps  he  thought  she 
had  never  appeared  so  beautiful ; and  the 
rich  fragrance  of  the  dew-laden  roses  and 
honeysuckle  wafted  in  through  the  open 
windows  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  her  alone,  like  the  ex- 
ceeding sweetness  of  her  soft  low  voice 
and  the  easy  grace  of  her  movements. 

In  reply  to  her  questions  he  told  her 
of  his  adventures  on  far  Southern  tracks, 
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and  of  the  careless,  reckless  life  he  had 
led.  He  had  seen  many  strange  and  stir- 
ring sights  during  his  wanderings;  and  to 
her,  whose  young  life  had  hitherto  flown 
along  as  peacefully  as  a meadow  brook, 
it  seemed  like  a new  and  thrilling  ro- 
mance, with  a living  being  in  place  of  the 
printed  page.  Once  he  mentioned  a wo- 
man’s name,  and  she  started. 

“In  all  that  time,”  she  inquired,  soft- 
ly, her  eyes  lowered,  “did  no  woman  ever 
come  into  your  life?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  simply;  “I  never 
thought  of  a woman  then.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  lowered 
them  instantly,  her  face  flushing. 

During  a moment’s  lull  in  the  conver- 
sation the  hour  was  struck  from  a neigh- 
boring steeple.  They  both  started,  half- 
guiltily.  It  was  midnight.  He  at  once 
arose  to  go,  apologizing  for  the  lateness 
of  his  visit. 

“I  would  like  to  see  you  again,  Miss 
Braxton,  before  I go  North,”  he  said,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave. 

She  had  risen  with  him,  and  they  were 
both  standing  beside  the  mantel.  Her 
face  paled.  Then  she  turned  her  head 
aside,  and  said,  in  a tone  that  was  almost 
inaudible,  “Father  objects.” 

He  became  rigid  instantly,  and  his  lips 
grew  white.  “ I suppose  your  father  don’t 
know  who  I am,” he  said,  proudly.  “ My 
family  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  State.  I 
loved  horses  and  the  life  and  color  of  the 
race-track,  and  refused  to  go  to  college 
when  I could.  Until  I met  you  I never 
thought  of  anything  except  horses.  But 
the  pedigree  of  my  people  is  straight. 
There  isn’t  a cold  cross  on  either  side.  I 
know  I amount  to  nothing  myself,”  he  con- 
tinued, bitterly,  his  eyes  resting  gloomily 
on  the  floor;  “I’m  only  a no-account  old 
selling  plater,  and  I’ll  just  go  back  to  the 
stable,  where  I belong.”  Here  an  un- 
usual sound  interrupted  him,  and  he 
looked  up.  The  girl,  with  her  head  on 
her  arm,  was  leaning  against  the  mantel, 
sobbing  quietly.  In  a moment  he  forgot 
all  about  himself  and  snatched  up  her 
disengaged  hand. 

“ Do  you  really  care?”  he  cried,  press- 
ing the  fluttering  little  hand  in  both  of 
his. 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  the  soft  brown 
eyes  swimming  in  tears.  “I  wouldn’t 
mind,”  she  replied,  half  laughing  and  half 
sobbing — “I  wouldn’t  mind  at  all  about 
the  pedigree,  and  I know  you’re  not  an 


old  selling  plater;  but  if  you  were,  I am 
very  sure  that  I would  care  for  you.” 

The  Lexington  meeting  was  over,  and 
the  horsemen  were  scattered  far  and  wide, 
from  Chicago  to  Sheepshead  Bay.  Col- 
onel Bill  alone  remained  behind.  As  the 
days  passed  and  he  made  no  preparation 
to  depart,  old  Elias’s  irritation  grew  apace, 
and  the  lives  of  the  stable-boys  under 
the  increasing  rigor  of  his  rule  became 
almost  unendurable.  The  Colonel,  how- 
ever, saw  very  little  of  Elias  or  the  stable- 
boys.  Even  his  beloved  horses  no  longer 
interested  him.  He  passed  the  days  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Lexington,  hoping  by 
some  chance  to  meet  Miss  Braxton,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  race -track,  foot -sore  and 
disappointed.  He  had  been  too  deeply 
wounded  and  was  too  proud  to  make 
any  further  effort  to  visit  the  Elms,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  unmanly  and  un- 
generous to- ask  Miss  Braxton  to  meet  him 
away  from  her  father’s  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  General’s 
wrath  increased  as  the  days  passed.  He 
was  unused  to  any  kind  of  opposition, 
and  the  Colonel’s  persistence  irritated  him 
beyond  measure.  The  dream  of  his  life 
was  a brilliant  marriage  for  his  daughter, 
and  no  amount  of  argument  could  alter 
his  opinion  that  Colonel  Bill  was  a rude, 
unlettered  stable-man. 

“Why,  sir,”  he  would  exclaim,  over  a 
mint-julep,  to  his  friend  Major  Johnson, 
who  always  defended  the  Colonel  vigor- 
ously, “the  idea  of  such  attentions  to  my 
daughter  is  preposterous  — ludicrous!  I 
will  not  permit  it,  sir— not  for  one  mo- 
ment. If  he  persists  in  annoying  my 
family,  sir,”  and  the  purple  hue  of  the 
General’s  face  deepened,  “I  would  no 
more  hesitate  to  shoot  him — no  more,  by 
gad ! — than  I would  a rattlesnake.”  After 
the  fourth  or  fifth  julep  he  did  not  always 
confine  his  conversation  to  his  friend,  and 
so  his  threats  often  found  their  way  back 
to  the  object  of  his  wrath,  losing  nothing 
by  the  journey.  Although  the  Colonel’s 
disposition  was  the  sunniest,  the  strain  to 
which  he  was  being  subjected  was  telling 
on  his  nerves,  and  once  or  twice  he  re- 
plied sharply  to  the  tale-bearers.  The 
little  city  was  soon  excited  over  the  quar- 
rel, and  every  movement  of  the  principals 
was  eagerly  noted. 

“My  money  goes  on  Bill,”  said  Jule 
Chinn,  the  proprietor  of  the  Blue-grass 
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Club,  when  the  matter  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion there  between  deals.  “I  saw 
him  plug  that  creole  down  in  Orleans. 
First  he  throws  him  down  the  steps  of 
the  St.  Charles  for  insultin’  a lady.  When 
Frenchy  insists  on  a duel  an'  Bill  gets  up 
in  front  of  him,  he  says,  in  that  free  an’ 
easy  way  of  his,  ‘ We  mark  puppies  up  in 
my  country  by  cutting  their  ears,  and 
that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do  to  you,  for 
you  ain’t  fit  to  die,’  an’  blame  me  if  he 
don’t  just  pop  bullets  through  that  fel- 
low's ears  like  you’d  punch  holes  in  a 
piece  of  cheese!'’  After  that  the  Colonel 
ruled  a strong  favorite  in  the  betting.  . 

When  this  condition  of  affairs  had  ex- 
isted for  two  weeks,  the  Colonel  arose  one 
morning  from  a sleepless  bed  with  a fixed 
idea  in  his  mind.  He  sat  down  to  a table 
in  his  room,  pulled  out  some  writing-pa- 
per, and  set  to  work.  After  many  sheets 
had  been  covered  and  destroyed,  he  final- 
ly decided  upon  the  following: 

“Dear  Miss  Braxton,— I am  going 
away  from  Lexington  to-morrow,  prob- 
ably never  to  return.  Will  you  be  at 
your  father’s  gate  at  three  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  as  I would  like  to  say  good- 
by  to  you  before  I go? 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  Jarvis.” 

After  he  had  finished  this  epistle  it 
seemed  to  him  entirely  too  cold;  but  the 
others,  which  he  had  written  in  a more 
sentimental  vein,  had  appeared  unduly 
presumptuous.  He  finally  sealed  it  and 
gave  it  to  Pete,  with  terrific  threats  of 
personal  violence  in  case  of  anything 
preventing  its  prompt  delivery.  While 
Pete  was  galloping  off  to  Lexington  at 
breakneck  speed,  the  Colonel  was  won- 
dering what  the  answer  would  be. 

“ I'll  just  say  good-by  to  her,”  he  mut- 
tered, moodily,  “ and  then  I’ll  never  see 
her  again.  I suppose  I belong  with  the 
horses,  anyhow,  and  that  old  bottle-nosed 
General  has  me  classed  all  right !” 

When  Pete  returned  he  handed  the 
Colonel  a dainty  little  three-cornered 
note.  It  was  addressed  to  “Mv  dear 
friend,”  and  the  writer  was  so  son'y  he 
was  going  away  so  very  soon,  and  had 
hoped  he  would  stay  ever  so  much  long- 
er, and  then  signed  herself  cordially  his, 
Susan  Burleigh  Braxton.  At  the  bottom 
was  a postscript — “ I will  expect  you  at 
three  o’clock.” 


An  hour  before  the  appointed  time  the 
Colonel  was  striding  impatiently  up  and 
down  before  the  Elms,  incessantly  con- 
sulting his  watch  or  wistfully  gazing  up 
the  gravelled  walk.  It  still  lacked  sev- 
eral minutes  of  three,  when  his  heart 
gave  a great  jump  as  he  saw  Miss  Brax- 
ton’s graceful  figure  flitting  in  and  out 
through  the  shrubbery.  She  stopped  to 
pluck  some  roses  from  a bush  that  hung 
over  the  walk,  bending  down  the  richly 
laden  bough  so  that  the  flowers  made  a 
complete  circle  about  her  bright  young 
face,  and  as  she  raised  her  eyes  she  caught 
the  Colonel  gazing  at  her  with  such  a 
look  of  abject  idolatry  that  she  laughed 
and  blushed.  “You  see  I am  on  time,” 
she  cried,  gayly,  hastening  down  to  the 
gate  and  handing  him  one  of  her  roses. 
“I  am  going  to  the  post-office,  and  you 
may  walk  with  me  if  you  care  to.”  If  he 
cared  to ! Her  mere  presence  beside  him, 
the  feeling  that  he  could  reach  out  his 
hand  and  touch  her,  the  music  of  her 
voice,  filled  him  with  a joy  of  which  he 
had  never  before  dreamed. 

After  they  had  left  the  post-office,  by 
mutual  direction  their  footsteps  turned 
from  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  they  walked  down  a quiet  and  de- 
serted street  where  the  stones  were  cover- 
ed with  moss,  and  where  solemn  gnarled 
old  trees  lined  the  way  on  either  side  and 
met  above  their  heads,  the  fresh  green 
leaves  murmuring  softly  together  like 
living  things. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  old  street, 
and  were  almost  in  the  country.  A 
wide -spreading  chestnut- tree  stood  be- 
fore them,  around  whose  giant  bole  a 
rustic  seat  had  been  built.  They  walked 
toward  it  in  silence  and  sat  down  side 
by  side. 

They  were  entirely  alone.  A gay  young 
redbird,  his  head  knowingly  cocked  on 
one  side,  perched  in  the  branches  just 
above  them.  A belated  bumblebee,  al- 
ready heavy  laden,  hung  over  a cluster  of 
wild  flowers  at  their  feet.  A long-legged 
garrulous  grasshopper,'  undismayed  by 
their  presence,  uttered  his  clarion  notes  on 
the  seat  beside  them. 

The  inquisitive  young  redbird  looking 
down  could  only  see  a soft  black  hat  and 
a white  straw  hat  with  flowers  about  its 
broad  brim.  He  heard  the  black  hat 
wondering  if  any  one  ever  thought  of 
him,  to  which  the  straw  hat  replied  soft- 
ly that  it  was  sure  some  one  did  think  of 
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him  very  often.  Then  the  black  hat 
wondered  if  some  one,  when  it  was  away, 
would  continue  to  think  of  it,  and  the 
flowered  straw,  still  more  softly,  was  very, 
very  sure  some  one  would. 

Then  the  redbird  saw  such  a remark- 
able thing  happen  that  his  bright  eyes 
almost  popped  out  of  his  little  head.  He 
saw  a hand  and  a powerful  arm  suddenly 
steal  out  from  below  the  black  hat  and 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  flowered 
straw — not  hurriedly,  but  stealthily  and 
surely.  Having  reached  it,  the  hand  and 
the  arm  drew  the  unresisting  flowered 
strfcw  in  the  direction  of  the  black  hat, 
until  presently  the  hats  came  together. 
And  then  the  redbird,  himself  desperate- 
ly in  love,  knew  what  it  all  meant,  and 
burst  into  jubilant  song.  And  the  hard- 
working bumblebee,  who  also  had  a sweet- 
heart, took  a moment’s  rest  in  honor  of 
the  event  and  buzzed  his  delight;  and 
even  the  long-legged  grasshopper,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  sex,  but  a confirmed  bache- 
lor, shouted  his  approbation  until  he  was 
fairly  hoarse. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  adventu- 
rous hand  could  be  put  back  where  it 
properly  belonged,  and  the  face  beneath 
the  straw,  when  it  came  into  view,  was 
a very  flushed  face,  but  the  brown  eyes 
shone  like  stars.  As  they  walked  through 
the  old  street,  the  setting  sun  filling  the 
air  with  a golden  glory,  they  passed  a 
sweet -faced  old  lady  cutting  flowers  in 
her  garden,  and  she  smiled  an  indulgent 
smile,  and  they  nodded  and  smiled  back 
at  her. 

44 1 want  you  to  promise  me  something,” 
Miss  Braxton  said,  suddenly  stopping  and 
looking  up  at  him.  44 1 want  you  to  prom- 
ise me,”  she  continued,  not  waiting  for 
his  reply,  ‘‘that  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
my  father.  He  is  the  best  father  in  the 
world.  My  mother  died  when  I was  a 
child,  and  since  then  he  has  been  father 
and  mother  and  the  whole  world  to  me. 
I could  never  forgive  myself  if  you  ex- 
changed a harsh  word  with  him.” 

44  If  all  the  stories  I hear  are  true,”  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  with  a good-humored 
laugh,  44  your  father  is  the  one  for  you  to 
see.” 

<4My  father  says  a great  deal  which 
he  frequently  regrets  the  moment  after- 
wards,” she  responded,  earnestly.  “He 
is  a warm-hearted  and  an  impulsive  man, 
and  the  dearest  and  best  father  in  the 
world.”  The  Colonel  gave  the  desired 


promise,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
When  they  reached  the  Elms,  and  her 
hand  was  on  the  big  iron  gate,  she  turned 
to  him,  an  appealing  look  in  her  eyes. 
“Must  you  really  go  to- morrow?”  she 
asked. 

“I  am  compelled  to  go,”  he  replied, 
sadly.  “I  have  already  remained  here 
too  long.  I must  start  to-morrow  night.” 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I am 
that  you  are  going  away,”  she  said,  softly, 
extending  her  hand.  He  caught  it  up 
passionately. 

“ I must  see  you  again !”  he  cried.  44 1 
can’t  go  away  until  I do.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  leave  even  then.  I won’t  ask 
you  to  come  away  from  your  father’s 
house  to  meet  me,  but  you  could  be  here, 
couldn’t  you?” 

44  When  shall  I come?”  she  asked,  sim- 

ply- 

“The  train  leaves  to-morrow  night  at 
twelve.  Could  you  be  here  at  eleven?” 

“I  will  be  here  at  eleven,”  she  said; 
and  then,  with  a brave  attempt  to  smile, 
she  turned  away.  Just  at  that  moment 
General  Braxton  rounded  the  neighbor- 
ing corner  and  came  straight  towards 

them. 

In  the  hotel  across  the  way  the  loun- 
gers leaning  back  in  their  cane-bottomed 
chairs  straightened  up  with  keenest  in- 
terest and  delight.  Jule  Chinn,  in  the 
Blue -grass  Club  upstairs,  happening  to 
glance  out  the  window,  turned  his  box 
over,  and  remarked  that  if  any  gentleman 
cared  to  bet,  he  would  lay  any  part  of 
$5000  on  Bill.  When  the  General  was 
directly  opposite  him  Colonel  Bill  grave- 
ly and  courteously  lifted  his  hat.  For 
an  instant  the  old  man  hesitated,  and 

then,  with  a glance  at  his  daughter,  he 
lifted  his  own  hat  and  passed  through 
the  gate. 

44  Well,  I’ll  be !”  cried  Jule,  with  a 

whistle  of  infinite  amazement.  “ Things 
is  changed  in  Kentucky!” 

“That,”  said  Major  Cicero  Johnson, 
who  had  exchanged  several  hundred  sub- 
scriptions to  his  paper  for  an  ever -de- 
creasing pile  of  Jule’s  blue  chips — “that 
is  the  tribute  which  valor  pays  to  beauty. 
Their  pleasure  has  only  been  postponed. 
Colonel  Chinn,  you  have  overlooked  that 
small  wager  on  the  ace.  Thanks.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Colonel  Bill  was 
gallopingout  to  the  race-track,  gayly  sing- 
ing a popular  love-song.  Suddenly  some- 
thing occurred  to  him  and  he  stopped, 
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reached  back  into  his  hip  pocket,  and  drew 
out  a long  pistol.  He  threw  it  as  far  as 
he  could  into  a neighboring  brier-patch, 
and  once  more  giving  rein  to  his  horse, 
began  to  sing  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

When  he  reached  the  track  he  called 
old  Elias  into  his  room,  and  they  remain- 
ed together  for  a long  time  in  whispered 
conference.  That  night  any  one  who 
happened  to  have  been  belated  on  the 
Versailles  ’pike  might  have  passed  Elias 
jogging  along  on  his  horse,  looking  very 
important,  and  an  air  of  mystery  envel- 
oping him  like  a garment. 

It  was  far  into  the  night  when  he  re- 
turned. As  he  started  to  creep  up  the 
ladder  to  the  loft  above  his  young  mas- 
ter’s room,  his  shoes  in  his  hand  so  as  not 
to  awaken  him,  the  Colonel,  who  had 
been  tossing  on  a sleepless  bed  for  hours, 
called  out.  Elias,  who  evidently  regard- 
ed himself  as  a conspirator,  waited  until 
he  bad  reached  the  loft,  and  then  whis- 
pered back,  “Hit’s  all  right,  Marse  Bill,” 
and  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness. 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  June  nights 
so  often  seen  in  central  Kentucky.  The 
full  moon  hung  in  a cloudless  sky,  filling 
the  air  with  a soft  white  radiance.  There 
was  not  a movement  in  the  still,  warm 
atmosphere,  and  to  Colonel  Bill,  waiting 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  big  oak-tree 
near  the  General’s  gate,  it  seemed  that  all 
nature  was  waiting  with  him.  The  leaves 
above  his  head,  the  gray  old  church  stee- 
ple beyond  the  house,  the  long  stretch  of 
deserled  streets — they  all  wore  a hushed, 
expectant  look. 

It  was  several  minutes  past  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  Miss  Braxton  had  not 
come.  He  had  begun  to  fear  that  per- 
haps her  father,  suspecting  something, 
had  detained  her,  when  he  saw  her  figure, 
a white  outline  among  the  rose-bushes,  far 
up  the  walk.  As  she  drew  near  he  stepped 
out  from  the  shadows,  and  she  gave  a lit- 
tle cry  of  delight. 

“ I know  I am  late,  but  I was  talking 
with  father,”  she  said,  apologetically,  and 
the  brown  eyes  became  troubled.  “He 
was  very  restless  and  nervous  to-night, 
and  when  he  is  in  that  condition  he  says 
I soothe  him.”  They  had  slowly  walked 
towards  the  tree  as  she  was  speaking,  and 
when  she  had  finished  they  were  com- 
pletely hidden  from  any  chance  passer. 
She  glanced  up,  and  even  in  the  gloom 


she  noticed  how  white  and  tense  was  his 
face. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  cried,  abruptly, 
“ if  I go  away  from  Lexington  to-night  it 
will  only  be  to  return  in  a day,  or  two 
days?  For  weeks  I have  been  able  to 
think  of  nothing,  to  dream  of  nothing, 
except  you.  I haven’t  come  here  to-night 
to  say  good-by  to  you,”  he  continued, 
passionately,  “ because  I cannot  say  good- 
by  to  you,  but  to  implore  you  to  come 
with  me — to  marry  me — to  night — now.” 
She  shrank  back.  “ I have  made  all  my 
arrangements,”  he  continued,  feverishly. 
“I  have  a cousin,  a minister,  living  in 
Versailles.  Once  a month  he  preaches  in 
a little  church  on  the  ’pike  near  there. 
I sent  word  by  Elias  last  night  for  him  to 
meet  us  there  to-night,  and  he  said  he 
would.  Elias  has  the  horses  under  the 
trees  yonder;  they  will  be  here  in  a mo- 
ment, and  in  an  hour  we  will  be  mar- 
ried. Come !”  His  arms  were  around  her, 
and  while  he  spoke  she  was  carried  away 
by  the  rush  of  his  passion,  and  yielded  to 
it  with  a feeling  of  languorous  delight. 
Then  there  came  the  thought  of  the  lone- 
ly old  man  who  would  be  left  behind. 
She  slipped  gently  from  her  lover’s  arms 
and  looked  back  at  the  house  which  had 
been  her  home  for  so  many  years.  She 
saw  the  light  in  her  father’s  room,  and 
recalled  how  she  went  there  when  she 
was  a little  girl  to  say  her  prayers  at  his 
knee  and  kiss  him  good  night.  He  had 
always  been  so  kind  to  her,  so  willing  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  her  pleasure,  and  he 
was  so  old.  What  would  he  do  when 
she  had  gone  out  of  his  life?  No;  she 
could  not  desert  him.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  “I  cannot  leave 
father,”  she  sobbed.  “I  cannot;  I must 
not.”  They  had  moved  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  into  the  moonlight. 
He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  had  begun 
to  renew  his  appeals,  when  they  were 
both  startled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  gravelled  walk,  and  the  General’s 
voice  crying,  “ Sue ! Sue,  where  are  you?” 
At  the  same  moment  Elias  came  up,  lead- 
ing two  horses.  The  Colonel  and  Miss 
Braxton  stood  just  as  they  were,  too 
surprised  to  move.  They  could  not  es- 
cape in  any  event,  for  almost  as  soon  as 
the  words  reached  them  the  General  came 
into  view.  He  saw  them  at  once,  and  it 
required  only  a glance  at  the  approach- 
ing horses  to  tell  him  everything.  With 
an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage,  his  gray  hair 
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streaming  behind  him,  he  rushed  wildly 
back  to  the  house.  The  Colonel  looked 
after  him,  and  then  turned  to  Miss  Brax- 
ton. 

“He  has  gone  to  arm  himself,”  he 
said,  quietly.  “He  will  be  back  with 
your  brothers.” 

The  girl  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
shivered.  Then  she  glanced  towards  the 
house,  where  lights  were  flashing  from 
room  to  room,  and  doors  were  being  open- 
ed and  shut,  and  she  wrung  her  bauds. 
In  the  stillness  every  sound  could  be 
heard  — the  rush  of  footsteps  down  the 
stairs,  the  fierce  commands,  the  creaking 
of  the  great  stable  door  in  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

“They  are  getting  out  the  horses,”  she 
whispered. 

“Yes,”  he  replied, calmly.  “He  thought 
we  were  running  away.”  There  was  not 
a tremor  in  his  voice.  She  was  reared  in  a 
society  where  physical  bravery  is  the  first 
of  virtues,  and  even  in  that  terrible  mo- 
ment she  could  not  help  feeling  a thrill 
of  pride  as  she  looked  at  him.  She  never 
thought  of  asking  him  to  fly.  She  could 
hear  the  horses  as  they  were  led  out  of 
their  stalls  one  by  one,  their  hoofs  echo- 
ing sharply  on  the  stone  flagging.  Her 
excited  imagination  supplied  all  the  de- 
tails. Now  they  were  putting  on  the  bri- 
dles; now  they  were  fastening  the  sad- 
dles; they  were  mounted;  the  gate  was 
being  opened;  in  another  moment  they 
would  sweep  down  on  them.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  lover  standing  there  so  mo- 
tionless, waiting— for  what?  The  thought 
of  it  was  maddening. 

“Quick!  quick!”  she  cried,  wildly, 
matching  his  arm ; “ I will  go  with  you.” 

Without  a word  he  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  seated  her  on  one  of  the  horses. 
He  carefully  tested  the  saddle,  although 
the  hoofs  of  their  pursuers’  horses  were 
already  ringing  on  the  street  behind  the 
house.  Then  he  swung  himself  easily 
into  the  saddle,  and  was  hardly  there  be- 
fore the  General  and  his  two  sons  swept 
around  the  neighboring  corner,  not  fifty 
yards  away. 

“Good-by,  Elias,”  called  the  Colonel, 
cheerfully,  as  they  shot  out  into  the  moon- 
lit street  ; and  Elias’s  “God  bless  you  bofe, 
Marse  Bill !”  came  to  them  above  the  rush 
of  the  horses. 

As  they  went  clattering  through  the 
quiet  streets  and  past  the  rows  of  dark- 
ened houses,  the  horses,  with  their  sinewy 
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necks  straightened  out,  speeding  so  swift- 
ly that  the  balmy  air  blew  a soft  wind 
in  their  riders’  faces,  Colonel  Bill,  with 
a slight  shade  of  disappointment  in  his 
voice,  said : 

“I  guess  you  didn’t  get  a good  look  at 
the  horses,  or  you  would  have  recognized 
them.  That’s  old  Beau  Brummel  you’re 
on,  and  this  is  Queen  of  Sheba.  They’re 
both  fit,  although  they  haven’t  been  par- 
ticularly trained  for  these  free-for-all 
scrambles,  owners’  handicap,  ten  miles 
straight  away.  But  I dou’t  believe  there’s 
a horse  in  Kentucky  can  catch  us  to- 
night,” he  concluded,  proudly  patting  the 
neck  of  his  thoroughbred.  He  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  noted 
that  the  distance  between  them  and  their 
pursuers  was  constantly  widening,  until, 
turning  a corner,  they  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  them. 

And  now  the  Colonel’s  spirits  fairly 
bubbled  over.  He  was  a superb  rider, 
and  swinging  carelessly  in  his  saddle,  his 
hands  hardly  touching  the  reins,  he  kept 
up  a running  stream  of  jocular  comment. 

“It  looks  to  me  like  the  old  gentleman’s 
going  to  be  distanced,”  he  cried,  with  a 
chuckle.  “He  can’t  say  a word,  though,  for 
he  made  the  conditions  of  this  race.  The 
start  was  a trifle  straggling,  as  Jack  Cal- 
loway told  me  once  when  he  left  seven 
horses  at  the  post  in  a field  of  ten,  and 
perhaps  the  Beau  and  the  Queen  didn't 
have  the  worst  of  it.” 

In  every  possible  way  he  sought  to  di- 
vert his  companion’s  mind.  Once  or  twice 
she  delighted  him  by  faintly  smiling  a re- 
sponse to  his  speeches.  They  had  passed 
the  last  of  the  straggling  houses,  and  the 
turnpike  stretched  before  them,  a white 
ribbon  winding  through  the  green  mea- 
dow-lands. They  had  to  wait  while  a 
sleepy  toll -gate- keeper  lifted  his  wooden 
bar,  and  straining  their  ears,  they  could 
just  catch  the  faint,  far-away  sound  of 
galloping  horses. 

“ In  another  hour,”  he  cried,  pressing 
her  hand,  and  once  more  they  were  off. 
A mile  further  on  they  stopped  again. 
Before  them  was  a narrow  lane  debouch- 
ing from  the  turnpike. 

“That  lane,”  he  said,  reflectively, 
“would  save  us  a good  two  miles,  for  the 
’pike  makes  a big  bend  here.  Elias  told 
me  that  he  heard  it  was  closed  up,  and  we 
might  get  in  there  and  not  be  able  to  get 
out.  We  can’t  afford  to  take  the  chance,” 
he  concluded,  thoughtfully,  and  they  con- 
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tinued  on  their  journey.  For  some  time 
neither  spoke.  As  they  were  about  to 
enter  the  wood  through  which  the  road 
passed  they  stopped  to  breathe  their 
horses. 

“I  don’t  hear  them,”  said  the  girl. 
Then  she  added,  joyfully,  “ Perhaps  they 
have  turned  back.” 

He  listened  attentively.  “Perhaps  they 
have,”  he  said  at  last. 

As  they  rode  forward  more  than  once 
an  anxious  expression  passed  over  his 
face,  although  his  conversation  was  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  Miss  Braxton,  from 
whose  mind  a great  weight  had  been  lift- 
ed, laughed  and  chatted  as  she  had  not 
done  since  the  journey  began. 

They  had  passed  through  the  wood  and 
were  out  in  the  open  country  again.  As 
they  galloped  on,  only  the  distant  bark- 
ing of  a watch-dog  guarding  some  lonely 
farm-house,  or  the  premature  crowing  of 
a barn  fowl,  deceived  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  moonlight  into  thinking  that  day  had 
come,  broke  the  absolute  silence.  They 
might  have  been  the  one  woman  and  the 
one  man  in  a uew  world,  so  profound  was 
their  isolation. 

“ Do  you  see  that  group  of  trees  on  the 
hill  there  just  ahead  of  us,”  he  asked, 
carelessly,  as  the  horses  slowed  to  a can- 
ter. “Well,  just  the  other  side  of  those 
trees  the  lane  we  passed  joins  the  ’pike 
again.  Now  it  is  possible  that  instead  of 
your  amiable  relatives  going  home,  they 
may  have  taken  to  the  lane.  If  it  hasn't 
been  closed,  they  may  be  waiting  there  to 
welcome  us.”  For  a moment  the  girl  was 
deceived  by  the  lightness  of  his  manner; 
and  then,  as  she  realized  what  such  a sit- 
uation meant,  she  grew  white  to  the  lips. 
“The  chances  are,”  he  continued,  cheer- 
fully, “that  they  won’t  be  there,  but  we 
had  just  as  well  be  prepared.  If  they  are 
there  we  must  approach  them  just  as  if 
we  were  going  to  talk  to  them,  slowing 
up  almost  to  a walk.  They  will  be  on 
my  side,  and  I will  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  ’pike.  You  remain  as  close  to  the 
fence  as  you  can.  When  we  get  oppo- 
site them  I’ll  yell,  ‘Now!’  You  can  give 
your  horse  his  head,  and  before  they  know 
what's  happened  we  will  be  a hundred 
yards  away.  All  my  horses  have  been 
trained  to  get  away  from  the  post,  and 
these  two  are  the  quickest  breakers  on 
the  Western  Circuit.  Now  let's  go  over 
the  plan  again.”  And  the  Colonel  care- 
fully repeated  what  he  had  said,  illustra- 


ting it  as  he  went  along.  Yes,  she  under- 
stood him.  It  was  very  simple.  How 
could  she  forget  it?  As  she  told  him 
this  her  frightened  eyes  never  left  his 
face,  and  she  followed  his  movements 
witli  such  a look  of  pain  that  he  swore 
at  her  father,  under  his  breath,  with  a 
vigor  which  did  full  justice  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

A few  minutes’  ride  brought  them  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  they  both  looked 
eagerly  before  them.  A furlong  away, 
standing  perfectly  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  lane,  their  horses’  heads  facing  the 
turnpike,  were  three  mounted  men.  It 
required  no  second  glance  to  identify  the 
watchers.  Colonel  Bill's  eyes  blazed,  and 
his  right  hand  went  back  instinctively 
to  his  empty  pistol-pocket.  He  regained 
his  composure  in  a moment.  “ Go  very 
slow,”  he  whispered,  “and  don't  make  a 
move  till  I shout.  Keep  as  far  over  to 
your  side  as  you  can.”  They  approached 
the  three  grim  watchers,  their  horses  al- 
most eased  to  a walk.  Not  a word  was 
spoken  on  either  side.  When  they  had 
reached  a point  almost  directly  opposite 
their  pursuers,  Colonel  Bill  made  a pre- 
tence of  pulling  up  his  horse,  only  to 
catch  the  reins  in  a firmer  grip,  and  then, 
with  a sudden  dig  of  the  spurs,  he  yelled, 
“Now!”  and  his  horse  sprang  forward 
like  a frightened  deer.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Miss  Braxton  deliberately  swung  her 
horse  across  the  road  and  behind  his. 
Then  there  came  the  sharp  report  of  a pis- 
tol, followed  by  the  rush  of  the  pursuing 
horses.  But  high  above  all  other  sounds 
rose  General  Braxton’s  agonized  voice: 
“My  God,  don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!” 
Before  the  Colonel  could  turn  in  his  sad- 
dle Miss  Braxton  was  beside  him. 

“Why  didn’t  you  stay  where  you  were?” 
he  cried,  sharply,  the  sense  of  her  peril 
setting  his  nerves  on  edge.  As  he  realized 
that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had  come 
between  him  and  danger,  his  eyes  grew 
moist.  “Suppose  you  had  been  hurt?” 
he  added,  reproachfully.  She  did  not  re- 
ply, and  they  rode  on  at  full  speed.  They 
had  once  more  left  their  pursuers  behind ; 
but  as  the  church  was  now  only  a few 
miles  away,  and  they  needed  every  spare 
moment  there,  they  urged  their  horses  to 
renewed  effort. 

“There  is  the  church  now,  and  it's 
lighted  up,”  cried  the  Colonel,  joyfully, 
as  they  dashed  around  a bend  in  the  road, 
pointing  to  a little  one -story  building 
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tucked  away  amid  the  trees  and  under- 
brush beside  the  turnpike.  In  the  door- 
way the  minister  stood  waiting  for  them — 
a tall  young  man,  whose  ruddy  face,  broad 
shoulders,  and  humorous  blue  eyes  sug- 
gested the  relationship  the  Colonel  had 
mentioned.  As  they  pulled  up,  the  young 
minister  came  forward  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Colonel  as  “My  cousin,  Jim 
Bradley.”  While  they  were  both  assist- 
ing Miss  Braxton  to  dismount  and  fast- 
ening the  horses,  the  Colonel,  in  a few 
words,  told  of  the  pursuit  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  haste.  Mr.  Bradley  led  the  way 
into  the  church,  the  lovers  following  arm 
in  arm.  It  was  a plain  whitewashed  little 
room,  with  wooden  benches  for  the  wor- 
shippers, and  a narrow  aisle  leading  up  to 
the  platform,  where  stood  the  preacher’s 
pulpit.  Half  a dozen  lamps  with  bright 
tin  reflectors  behind  them,  like  halos, 
were  fastened  to  brackets  high  up  on  the 
walls.  The  young  couple  stopped  when 
they  reached  the  platform,  and  at  Mr. 
Bradley’s  request  joined  their  hands.  He 
had  opened  the  prayer-book  at  the  mar- 
riage service,  and  was  beginning  to  read 
it,  when  he  gave  a start.  Far  away  down 
the  turnpike,  faint  but  unmistakable — 
now  dying  away  into  a mere  murmur, 
now  rising  clear  and  bold — came  the  sound 
of  galloping  horses.  The  Colonel  felt  the 
girl's  hand  cold  in  his,  and  he  whispered 
a.  word  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Bradley 
hurried  on  with  the  ceremony.  The  cen- 
turies-old questions,  so  often  asked  be- 
neath splendid  domes  before  fashionable 
assemblages  to  the  accompaniment  of  tri- 
umphant music,  were  never  answered 
with  more  truth  and  fervor  than  in  that 
little  road-side  church,  with  no  one  to  hear 
them  but  the  listening  trees  and  the  heart 
of  the  night  wind. 

“Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife?  Wilt  thou  love  her,  com- 
fort her,  honor,  and  keep  her  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye 
both  shall  live?” 

How  he  pressed  the  trembling  little 
hand  in  his,  and  how  devotedly  he  an- 
swered, “I  will.” 

“Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wed- 
ded husband?  Wilt  thou  obey  him  and 
serve  him,  love,  honor,  and  keep  him  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all 
others,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long 
as  ye  both  shall  live?” 

The  downcast  eyes  were  covered  with 


the  drooping  lids,  and  the  voice  was  faint 
and  low,  but  what  a world  of  love  was  in 
the  simple  “I  will.” 

As  the  young  minister,  very  solemn 
and  dignified  now,  paused  for  each  reply, 
there  came  ever  nearer  and  ever  louder 
the  ringing  of  the  hoof-beats.  Once  he 
stole  a hurried  glance  through  the  win- 
dow which  gave  on  the  turnpike.  Not 
half  a mile  away,  their  figures  black 
against  the  sky-line,  fiercely  lashing  their 
tired  horses  to  fresh  effort,  were  three 
desperate  riders.  The  couple  before  him 
did  not  raise  their  eyes. 

And  now  the  concluding  words  of  the 
service  had  been  reached,  and  the  minis- 
ter had  begun,  “Those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together — ” when  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  lost  in  the  old  General’s 
angry  shout,  as  he  flung  himself  from  his 
horse,  and,  with  his  sons  at  his  heels, 
rushed  into  the  church.  At  the  threshold 
they  stopped  with  blanched  faces,  for,  as 
they  entered,  the  girl,  uttering  a faint 
cry,  her  face  whiter  than  her  gown,  down 
which  a little  stream  of  blood  was  trick- 
ling, reeled  and  tottered,  and  fell  senseless 
into  her  husband’s  arms. 

A few  days  later  Major  Johnson’s 
Lexington  Chronicle , under  the  heading 
“Jarvis  — Braxton,”  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Colonel  William  Jarvis,  the  distin- 
guished and  genial  young  turfman,  and 
Miss  Susan  Braxton,  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  General  Thomas 
Anderson  Braxton,  the  hero  of  two  wars, 
whose  name  is  a household  word  wher- 
ever valor  is  honored  and  eloquence  is 
admired,  were  united  in  marriage  Monday 
night.  With  the  romance  of  youth,  the 
young  couple  determined  to  avoid  the 
conventionalities  of  society,  and  only  the 
bride’s  father  and  two  brothers  were  pres- 
ent. Immediately  preceding  the  cere- 
mony the  lovely  bride  was  accidentally 
injured  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a 
fire-arm,  but  her  hosts  of  friends  will  be 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  mishap  was  not 
of  a serious  character.  The  young  couple 
are  now  the  guests  of  General  Braxton 
at  the  historic  Elms.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  Colonel  Jarvis  contem- 
plates retiring  from  the  turf  aud  purchas- 
ing a stock-farm  near  Lexington.  As  a 
souvenir  of  his  marriage  he  has  promised 
las  distinguished  father-in-law  the  first 
three  good  horses  he  raises.” 
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I. 

IS  it  not  time  for  the  subordination  of 
the  dog  in  the  United  States?  In  a 
civilized  society  the  dog  ought  to  be  civil- 
ized. Indeed,  his  position  is  a test  of  civ- 
ilization. I judge  Constantinople  by  its 
dogs.  They  are  a terror.  They  have  the 
vices  both  of  a barbarous  and  of  a deca- 
dent state.  They  are  worse  than  the  ab- 
solutely untamed  dogs  of  a primitive  and 
natural  society,  because  they  are  educated 
in  the  astute  viciousness  of  the  Turk. 
They  are  cunning  as  well  as  savage. 
There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  Sultan  to  rule,  to  bring  all 
his  subjects  into  order  and  to  protect 
them  in  their  rights,  than  his  inability  to 
control  the  Bosporus  dogs ; and  the  in- 
tervening great  powers  would  make  a 
great  step  towards  the  rehabilitation  or 
the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  if 
they  would  first  force  the  Sultan  to  try 
conclusions  with  his  savage  dogs,  who 
make  his  city  unsafe.  If  he  cannot  sub- 
due them,  reduce  them  to  order  and  good 
behavior,  he  is  not  fit  any  longer  to  rule, 
and  ruin,  the  Armenians.  This  test  would 
be  conclusive.  The  proverb  “Love  me, 
love  my  dog,”  does  not  apply  to  the  Sul- 
tan; it  applies  only  to  masters  of  well- 
bred  dogs.  Whatever  affection  we  might 
cultivate  for  the  inheritor  of  the  Prophet’s 
power,  as  a political  necessity,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  transfer  it  to  the  brutes  that 
roam  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  as 
unchecked  as  the  wolves  of  the  Russian 
steppes,  and  make  them  unsafe  after  sun- 
down. No ; Abdul  as-is,  or  as- was,  is  unfit 
to  rule  an  empire  if  he  cannot,  in  his  own 
capital,  control  the  animal  that  is  com- 
monly most  susceptible  to  good  influ- 
ences. I am  not  blaming  the  dog;  I am 
not  even  satirizing  the  kind  of  favorite 
dog  who  is  all  body  and  no  legs— a pretty 
survival  of  the  saurians;  for  the  dog  is 
everywhere  what  society  makes  him;  but 
I am  seeking  to  understand  any  given 
civilization  by  the  sort  of  dog  it  breeds, 
and  the  conduct,  the  subordination  or  in- 
subordination, of  the  dog  is  a good  test  of 
the  culture,  the  discipline,  the  respect  for 
law,  of  that  society.  If  the  dog  is  unruly, 
not  subordinated  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  that 


community  is  too  timid  or  too  regardless 
of  law  to  assert  its  own  rights,  and,  in 
fact,  in  a way,  reflects  the  dog  lawlessness 
that  it  encourages  or  permits.  And  woe 
to  the  community  iij  which  the  dog  is  on 
top! 

In  the  United  States,  I am  glad  to  say, 
the  dog  is  partially  subdued.  He  is  often 
taxed  and  registered,  sometimes  collared, 
occasionally  muzzled,  and  now  and  then 
pounded.  He  may  be  pounded  for  hav- 
ing no  register-mark,  and  he  is  in  certain 
seasons  muzzled  on  account  of  his  liabil- 
ity to  go  mad.  But  society  does  not  will- 
ingly lend  itself  to  his  discipline;  it  keeps 
the  dog -laws  little  better  than  the  dog 
keeps  them.  I fancy  that  dog-madness  is 
often  the  result  of  lack  of  discipline,  just 
as  lunacy  in  men  and  women  is  often  the 
result  of  failure  to  assert  the  will  power. 
But  as  a general  thing  the  dog  is  too  free, 
and  has  not  learned  his  place.  The  dem- 
ocratic idea  that  every  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases  extends  to  the  dog,  and  restraint 
upon  his  liberty  is  resented  by  his  owner 
as  much  as  it  is  by  him.  I know  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  New  England,  which 
thinks  itself  as  civilized  as  any  part  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
sheep.  The  pastures  are  good,  the  hills 
are  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  and 
nibbling,  there  is  good  water  and  air,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  a flock  of  sheep.  The  industry 
would  be  profitable,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mutton  as  well  as  the  wool,  and  the 
ground  on  which  sheep  would  thrive 
most  of  the  year  is  fit  for  little  else.  But 
the  attempt  has  to  be  abandoned,  and  a 
natural  and  moderately  profitable  indus- 
try sacrificed,  because  the  Legislatures  will 
not  adequately  protect  it,  and  there  is  not 
public  spirit  enough  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  exist.  The  unrestrained  dogs  chase 
the  sheep  and  harry  and  worry  them  to 
death,  if  they  do  not  tear  and  bite  and 
kill  outright.  It  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able that  a thrifty  people  will  put  up  with 
such  a nuisance,  and  will  let  thempelves 
be  dominated,  to  their  pecuniary  loss,  by 
an  animal  that  should  be  taught  to  be  a 
guardian  to  the  flock,  or  to  subdue  his 
savage  instincts  in  the  interest  of  man. 
But  this  is  scarcely  the  worst  aspect  of 
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the  case.  This  disregard  of  order  and 
discipline,  which  should  extend  to  all 
creatures  not  in  a state  of  savagery,  is  a 
sign  of  a very  incomplete  civilization. 

The  English  are  fond  of  dogs,  no  peo- 
ple more  so,  and  there  are  probably  as 
many  dogs  to  the  square  acre  in  England 
as  in  any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface — 
packs  of  hounds,  bird-dogs,  watch-dogs, 
ladies’  dogs,  as  varied  in  name  and  ap- 
pearance and  ugliness  as  they  are  inter- 
esting companions  of  men  and  pets  of 
women ; there  is  a day  for  every  dog,  and 
every  dog  has  his  day.  But  the  dog  is 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  comfort  and 
use  of  society.  He  walks  abroad  or  he 
goes  on  a hunt  in  rule;  when  he  is  not 
travelling  with  his  owner  or  guarding  his 
premises  he  stays  at  a dog  boarding- 
house. And  when  he  dies,  if  he  is  good, 
he  may  be  buried  in  London,  in  the  little 
Dog  Cemetery  on  Bays  water  Road,  by 
Kensington  Gardens,  with  a small  white 
marble  head-stone,  on  which  is  recorded 
his  name  and  age— alas,  how  brief  his 
life  usually  is!— and  his  virtues.  All  the 
inscriptions  are  panegyrics  inspired  by 
grief  and  affection,  and  sometimes  by 
hope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pet  of  a Rus- 
sian ambassador,  who  expressed  his  faith 
of  reunion  by  engraving  au  revoir  un- 
der the  dog's  name.  It  is  a select  grave- 
yard, for  only  good  dogs  lie  there,  if  we 
may  believe  the  inscriptions.  It  is  a 
sweet  little  enclosure,  where  the  relatives 
of  any  dog  may  be  proud  to  have  him 
rest,  for  it  is  carefully  tended,  and  each 
little  grave  is  a mass  of  blooming  flowers. 
In  short,  the  dog  is  provided  for;  he  is  an 
agreeable  part  of  social  life,  but  he  is  strict- 
ly subordinate.  It  is  not  good  form  to 
let  him  worry  even  cats.  And  the  sheep? 
England  is  a paradise  for  sheep.  The 
life  of  a dog  that  showed  an  anti-sheep 
disposition  would  not  be  worth  an  hour’s 
purchase.  Public  opinion  would  not  tol- 
erate him.  No  owner  would  have  influ- 
ence enough  to  protect  him  from  the  law. 
And  consequently  fine  sheep  are  seen 
grazing  everywhere,  in  public  parks,  in 
private  parks,  on  the  downs,  on  the  hills 
of  Devon  and  Dorset,  and  adding  every- 
where to  the  charm  of  the  always  lovely 
English  landscape,  in  the  depths  of  the 
country,  on  the  sea-cliffs,  in  the  cathedral 
close,  in  the  green  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  great  towns.  I do  not  know  their 
money  value ; I know  that  a delicious 
chop  costs  a shilling,  and  that  woollen 


goods  are  cheap,  but  above  all  this  ad- 
vantage I reckon  the  sense  of  calm,  of 
peace,  of  security,  of  lawful  enjoyment  of 
one’s  own,  which  adds  I know  not  what 
of  order  and  completeness  to  English  life. 

II. 

jwhat  is  called  the  journalistic  “silly 
season”  in  the  United  States  is  annually 
marked  by  the  reappearance  of  the  sea- 
serpent;  in  England  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  discussion,  in  editorials  and  in 
endless  communications,  day  after  day,  in 
column  after  column,  of  some  sentimen- 
tal topic.  This  year  “ The  Age  of  Love  ” 
was  a favorite  theme,  and  hundreds  of 
clever  men  and  women  wrote  beautifully 
on  the  query  whether  love  in  men  is 
a matter  of  youth  or  whether  it  exists 
in  old  age*?  But  the  perennial  topic  of 
which  English  newspapers  and  readers 
can  never  get  enough  is  the  “Yankee 
Twang.”  This  year  the  Times  led  off, 
and  the  grave  Spectator  takes  it  up  with 
the  solemnity  it  uses  in  discussing  the 
Armenian  question  ; and  assuming  the 
existence  of  this  malady,  which  is  more 
a reproach  than  the  cholera,  and  which 
some  doctors  think  allied  to  catarrh,  seeks 
to  discover  its  origin,  and  if  possible  to 
quit  England  of  all  responsibility  for  it. 
The  topic  is  a good  one,  because  it  is  not 
a casus  belli , and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  ir- 
ritating, and  gives  opportunity  for  writ- 
ers to  indulge  in  little  slurs  which  are  not 
actionable  in  international  law.  There 
is  no  danger  in  it,  and  it  pleases  the  writ- 
ers, and  appears  to  give  satisfaction  to 
a large  body  of  English  readers.  The 
twang  is  confessedly  not  so  bad  as  the 
“ Puritan  snuffle,”  which  was  used  to  ex- 
press dislike  of  prelacy  and  monarchy, 
though  it  is  perhaps  a descendant  of  that 
villanous  form  of  speech.  The  topic  has 
rather  lost  its  interest  for  Americans;  it 
seems  a little  childish  to  a people  intent 
on  building  a great  empire,  and  which  is 
familiar  in  its  vast  domain  with  all  the 
twangs  and  dialects  of  the  known  world. 
And  yet  the  leisurely  American  is  a little 
amused  at  the  English  sensitiveness  when 
it  is  casually  pointed  out  that  nearly  ev- 
ery peculiarity  of  speech  and  accent  and 
of  archaic  use  of  words  which  is  ridiculed 
as  American  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
some  English  county,  and  was  in  use  be- 
fore America  was  settled.  Why  this  fact 
should  be  irritating  to  the  English,  who 
own  that  they  understand  with  difficulty 
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the  various  dialects  of  their  pretty  king- 
dom, the  American,  who  derives  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  travel  from  the 
varieties  of  English  life,  cannot  under- 
stand. He  is  interested,  as  he  would  be 
with  similar  phenomena  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  in  the  broad  speech  of  fair  Devon, 
but  lie  is  not  bitter  about  it,  even  when  it 
is  worse  than  anything  he  has  heard  at 
home,  for  his  heart  is  kindled  by  being  in 
the  birthplace  of  those  great  sea-kings, 
Drake  and  Granville  and  Raleigh  and 
Hawkins  and  Frobisher  and  the  others, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  New 
World.  He  has  a certain  pride  in  Devon, 
as  he  has  in  other  countries,  in  discover- 
ing his  origins;  and  the  extreme  flatness 
of  speech  (“  graund-daun  ” for  ground- 
down)  which  he  hears  in  Essex  and  Lin- 
colnshire, and  which  he  has  heard  before 
in  Philadelphia  and  on  Cape  Cod,  does 
not  seem  to  him  so  important  a thing  as 
certain  ancient  gravestones,  whereon  he 
reads  familiar  names,  while  he  indulges 
in  what  I am  sure  is  not  an  ignoble  sen- 
timent, which  is  less  and  less  disturbed  by 
the  Yankee-twang  darts  of  the  bande- 
rilleros  of  the  English  press. 

All  nations,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  es- 
pecially those  important  enough  to  be 
feared,  have  their  disagreeable  qualities, 
the  English  as  much  as  any,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  other  natious.  I 
suppose  that  the  more  powerful  America 
grows,  the  more  disagreeable  qualities,  in 
the  eyes  of  rivals,  she  will  develop.  It 
seems  a pity  that  this  should  be  so  as  we 
get  on  in  civilization,  and  especially  a 
pity  that  the  two  nations  most  allied  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose,  and  which  may 
have  more  influence  than  any  other  in 
determining  the  future  of  the  world,  and 
which  have  so  many  great  common  in- 
terests, should  fall  to  nagging  about  little 
things,  and  indulge  in  offensive  personal- 
ities. Unfortunately  gibes  at  personal 
habits  and  manners  often  outweigh  in 
sentiment  the  recognition  of  the  nobler 
traits  that  would  draw  peoples  together. 
I for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  occasion- 
al tone  of  part  of  the  English  press  rep- 
resents fairly  the  general  English  feeling 
about  America  and  Americans,  except 
where  commercial  rivalry  is  very  strong. 
On  our  side  I am  certain  there  is  a gen- 
eral hearty  recognition  of  the  desirability 
of  the  continuance  and  spread  in  the 
world  of  the  noble  English  qualities,  and 
1 believe  there  is  a general  English  wish 


to  stand  well  with  America.  Nagging 
laid  aside,  Americans  acknowledge  many 
desirable  things  in  English  life.  I have 
alluded  to  many  of  them  in  these  occa- 
sional papers.  Even  in  the  minor  mat- 
ter of  speech  they  find  the  English  voice 
commonly  agreeable,  full,  rich,  and  low, 
though  the  enunciation  is  occasionally 
thick  and  slovenly.  The  quality  of  voice 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Without  go- 
ing to  the  extremes  which  imitators  are 
apt  to  do,  the  broad  English  “a”  could 
be  adopted  with  great  advantage.  The 
shrill  voice,  the  intolerable  screaming  in 
concert,  of  American  ladies  in  company, 
which  is  often  satirized,  but  not  often 
enough,  by  American  writers,  shows  at 
disadvantage  beside  the  low,  quiet  Eng- 
lish speech.  When  the  English  press 
have  finished  with  the  twang,  perhaps 
they  might  take  up  the  high  pitch,  which 
is  very  different  from  the  twang,  next 
season,  when  they  need  a topic  which  is 
safe,  and  the  discussion  of  which  urbane- 
ly might  do  some  good. 

III. 

The  year  1895  will  be  known  in  history 
as  the  great  bicycle  year.  £ It  marks  a 
stage  in  the  advance  of  women,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  evolution  of  society.  It 
is  true  that  women  heretofore,  here  and 
there,  have  been  trying  the  machines  in 
an  apologetic,  shamefaced  sort  of  way, 
but  in  this  year  they  have  boldly  come  to 
the  front  as  riders,  challenging  male  com- 
petition, and  making  a fashion  of  that 
which  before  was  an  eccen tricity .J  Since 
the  Queen  of  Italy  took  to  the  wheel  there 
has  been  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing so;  and  although  the  Queen  who  is 
more  widely  respected  and  loved  than 
any  other  ruler  in  her  generation  has, 
for  reasons  of  weight  and  state,  refrained 
from  this  pastime,  lesser  royalties  and 
nobilities  and  leaders  of  fashion  have 
taken  it  up  enthusiastically,  and  there 
has  been  a sudden  and  general  wheel 
movement  of  the  sex,  almost  simultane- 
ous all  round  the  globe — a mounting  in 
hot  haste  in  England,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  United  States.  It  lias  not  been 
done  in  a corner  and  in  private,  but  has 
taken  the  character  of  a public  exhibition. 
During  the  late  London  season  there  was 
every  morning  a display  of  equipoise, 
skill,  and  agility  in  Battersea  Park,  which 
thousands  of  both  sexes  assembled  to  wit- 
ness. It  was  no  novelty  to  see  women 
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ride;  that  they  do  every  day  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  that  is  on  a side-saddle.  To  see 
them  ride  like  men  is  another  thing,  and 
when  was  added  to  this  the  prospect  of 
an  overthrow  and  an  accident  the  sport 
had  increased  attractions  for  the  crowd. 
The  American  eagle  already  knows  that 
the  superior  performer  at  Battersea  Park 
was  one  of  his  own  brood.  The  interna- 
tional effect  of  this  was  considerable,  for 
the  Briton  argued  that  if  the  American 
women  had  so  much  prowess  and  skill 
the  nation  must  be  invincible.  Bicycling 
is  not  a graceful  performance  for  man  or 
woman,  neither  in  trousers  nor  skirts,  nor 
in  any  hybrid  costume  which  has  been 
devised.  But  women  are  more  graceful 
in  it  than  men,  because  they  sit  more 
erect  and  have  a regard  for  appearance, 
and  do  not  hump  the  back  and  imitate 
the  cunning  attitude  of  the  monkey  on 
the  ring  pony.  The  treading  action  can- 
not be  made  graceful,  however  prettily 
and  skilfully  it  may  be  done.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  skirt,  which  gives  the 
rider  the  appearance  of  “wallowing” 
along,  is  any  addition  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  wheel.  Women  may  ride  in 
tights,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  never 
will  adopt  the  skirt.  It  is  too  danger- 
ous. Man  has  not  courage  to  risk  the 
complications  of  an  overthrow  in  a 
skirt.  But  whatever  costume  women  may 
finally  settle  on  for  this  arena,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  be  driven  from 
the  wheel.  They  have  joined  the  in- 
creasing army  of  those  who  are  to  roll 
about  the  world,  and  who  are  now  nu- 
merous enough  and  powerful  enough  to 
assert  their  rights  to  the  utmost  limit. 
England  is  practically  owned  by  the  bi- 
cyclists. They  have  the  right  of  way; 
roads  are  kept  in  order  for  them;  inns 
advertise  and  cater  for  their  patronage  as 
they  used  to  for  the  commercial  traveller. 
The  warning  bell  makes  teams  turn  out 
to  let  them  pass;  when  at  speed  every- 
body must  get  out  of  their  way;  even  in 
crowded  London  they  nonchalantly  as- 
sert their  rights  in  the  press  of  vehicles, 
and  on  the  country  highways  their  safety 
is  so  considered  that  signs  are  conspicu- 
ously posted  on  the  brow  of  a steep  de- 
clivity: “Notice  to  Bicyclists.  This  road 
is  Dangerous.”  And  this  dominating 
army  woman  has  now  joined. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  med- 
ical profession  shakes  its  head.  It  is  far 
from  clear  that  the  jolting  wheel  is  a 


proper  or  healthful  exercise  for  women. 
I understand  that  the  doctors  generally 
disapprove  of  it  as  not  fitted  to  the  phys- 
ical constitution  of  most  women.  In  the- 
ory they  condemn,  but  in  practice  they 
like  it  well  enough,  for  it  brings  them 
much  business  in  the  way  of  sprains, 
contusions,  bruises,  and  more  serious  mal- 
adies. I heard  one  doctor  say  that  he 
was  attending  a dozen  ladies  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  bicycle.  This  may  be  no 
argument  against  the  practice,  and  will 
not  be  so  long  as  it  is  the  fashion.  It 
may  be  argued  that  women  ought  to  be 
in  a physical  condition  to  ride  the  wheel 
with  as  little  liability  to  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  vital  organs 
as  men.  Perhaps  bicycling  will  bring 
about  a more  vigorous  and  enduring 
physical  condition,  and  the  serious  mala- 
dies which  the  physicians  say  afflict  ten 
women  out  of  every  twelve  may  disap- 
pear in  the  next  generation.  This  is  very 
doubtful;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Study  is 
inclined  to  defend  the  bicycle  as  against 
the  laced  corset  and  the  narrow-pointed 
shoes.  It  is  a singular  delusion  that  a 
woman’s  appearance  is  improved  by  de- 
stroying her  natural  shape,  by  compress- 
ing the  waist  so  that  all  the,  vital  organs 
are  displaced,  and  by  cramping  the  feet 
so  that  walking  is  a torture.  Ladies  who 
revolt  against  the  latter  cruelty  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a shoemaker  to 
make  a boot  in  anything  like  the  natural 
size  and  shape  of  the  foot.  If  this  is  true, 
there  ought  to  be  a Parliamentary  com- 
mission on  the  subject,  for  such  wrong  to 
woman  ought  not  to  go  unredressed.  The 
shoemaker  gains  no  right  to  pinch  be- 
cause the  corset-makers  pinch.  They  both 
ought  to  be  indicted  for  wanton  cruelty 
to  one  of  the  fairest  beings  ever  created. 
They  might  have  toleration  if  they  had 
the  excuse  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
daily  life.  But  they  do  not.  I saw  a 
gentleman,  the  other  day,  driving  a four- 
in-hand,  who  wore  a corset  under  his- 
tightly  buttoned  coat.  I do  not  know 
but  the  other  sex  admired  him,  but  1 am 
sure  that  the  straight  and  rigid  lines  in 
which  his  body  was  held  would  not  please 
a sculptor.  His  figure  was  neither  nat- 
ural nor  artistic.  Critics  would  say  that 
he  sacrificed  his  manly  beauty.  But  is 
woman  any  wiser  in  sacrificing  her  wo- 
manly beauty  by  such  a machine?  iEs- 
thetically  considered,  it  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  I am  not  saying  that  woman. 
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■enfeebled  by  th;&  or  tftfe 

hardships  Cir  ^i<xU*r2i  life,  <lo££  hot  requi re 
‘‘ stays1';  to  support  her  iji  her  weight  of 
apputei,  A man  has  no  bu|iine^-’t<>,;ortl^ 
icrse  themy^teHtfS  hf  the  toilet  It  may 
be  that  the  medical  profession  would 
.agree  that  woman,  as  she*  at 
ought  to  he  i ti  ■ v stays*  v that  she  »^tvnot? 
tiny  more  than  a ship.  go  about  w iil^ont 
th^jrn..  &g];‘  Uig  pomt  he  ylMdekh  ■ Rut 
man  look*  at ■ uppaararuvs;  and  tonvcvvr 
hypocritical  h#  limy  W ia  pruning  ii 
slender  wwhd  (and  fh&tfell;  hn 

is  not  hypocritical  >n  m ikmigh  he  does, 
tmt  ii*  m&liiy  ^eferiped  wijiip 

If  ju*  does,  he  ought  in  be  put  iiith 
himself  No;  wotitm  have  ivMxmj^  • -yet- 
unrighled,  ami  they  never  will  be  really 
emune'ipttted,  by  the  bicycle  or  the  ballot* 
until  they  free  th&iii^folvtis  Froii^  thje  twn 
vmsfts  that  enfeeble  them  ami  jneapuon 
tide them tor  ihtx  enjoyment  u f; 

ite  tntehip^is  shoe. 

t>V 

- hews  for  the  lovers  of 
Tb&kbi'ayy  Owing  partially  to  the  re* 
^UMCiions  hi?  placed  upon  a biography, 
tbvn:  htts  never  beeu  mi  adequate  lift  oi 
Hit:  great  novelist  mul  the  tan de^ln? jxvi&i 
In  Uui  reaelii.oii  froiiv  ndmf  was 
reailsm  there  been  rty 
vtvai  of  1 atpf  a hew  interest  its  the  Works 
of  this  gouucy  and  an  increased  reading 
Of  blip  both  in  England  and  America, 
ailj$/ yvjirbli  will  read 
hint’  more  and  morephave  a natural  ihsh 
sire  for  mom  personal  details  in  regard 
to  ttie  inun  ^hd  his  life  Tins  is  ecb 
deuced  by  tlie:  avidity  with  which  every 


iiceviy  dl^<jvered  IeU<^r  or  dewing  or 
iMVnmueoiw;e.  or  anecdote  is  seized  oii, 
Nothing'  would1  Ik*-  htorb  ix*puhuk  in  any 
nmg&anie  than  the  annoaueeuient  of 
sometlnug  ntdv  by  rVr  about  Tha^k^y,. 
Now  Ins  daughter,  Mrs.  Hichinond  Hit* 
chit?,  i* engaged  in  writing  a sen#  of  in  w 
Cytrdductmi^  to  all  his  novels,  which  w ay 
he  exijwrsded  to  thy  vtrl  unies. 

her  pbr$do&V 

lebt^n^-'dC . • ^i^'-:;..!:iilierp.a;iid . fyjtfh  a great 
of  iyttersV  metuuranda.  iiml  other 
imi4rrials  These  c^imuf  but  be  of  great 
value  leg iurnuie  biography,  giving  as 
{h«y  xU>  ir.'^n^'cn'st^he^  under  vr)ni?h : 
this  worfcs  were  .m^pbgeiL  and  tlH?,dotaK)>H 
:of  life  which  iiitUifmte '."tlm  . ;w>.rfcs  amt 
the  mao  blots*?]!! .;  . they  vy^lfeatj^fy, 

^ tegit imaie-  rtirih^iy  without  «?iy  ruth- 
;l««s  violation  of  the  san^Biy  pi  pn^t^ 
life.  I Jiopib  that  this  wi]l  becerme'  U.ief! 
hakis  of  a final  and  cbnipteh^  edi!  tori  of 
Thackeray  which  will  be  a .stamhird. 
There  are  iuteresiing  drawings  hy  the 
master  which  have  never  been  engraved, 
and  iruiiiv  of  those  which  were  badly 
done  by  the  eutter  can  uovv  lie  reyiro-' 
duced  bv  modem  processes,  ax  no  great 
i-'i-h  xnfac'&ivrile,  so  that  we  ^hall  have 
bl  ‘ 11)  .• . 'lie  n^rcr 

so.t  up  to  te  ii  great  anisi , but.  his  draw 
ings.  it J l a |>erHOnal  quality  whidr. 

make^thc^i delightful.  Au  etliiion  which 
^hoiiidl  rbprofidee  '4|1  h IS;  il  1 astrai ipn^ 
apd  coii^ih  all  of  value  that  he  wrote, 
with  Mrs.  Ritchie's  i]Iutt)tiialmjgf  wote^ 
and wx>uid  make  a 
lion  ii*  the  literary  world,  and  no  doubt 
prove  a profitable  veiiture  for  the  j 
lisher. 
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Jfiisiyv,  Itr-Yii,  AlnryljtiiHl,  K^sitUrk^f, 

0!i.f<?y  aqd V -f I v«it \%  Ttie  Uepob'Hraus  ^ev«*- 

Uylfhih,  New  Park  State  voted  tu 
e^petul  $v»/ilKktW  in  improving  the  Canute. 
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MOUlAirS  MO* N IN’. 

P,Y  RCTI!  McENFHY  STUART 

MORIAH  was  a wujpw  Uf  a month,  and  T(r  which  lift  of  friendly  protest  Moriah 
when  she*  annauficftil  her  iftteatiim  of  . *u  * voice  that 

wanying again, Hm  phiftYatiw) h^Itffta  ftre&Ui. \ 

Thau  \t  roared  with  laughe  r \ . **/}?¥£% ]'l  fern'*;  / 

vSo  p^Htrpt  u,  rwadj Rat riient  ;<»f  life.  nrt<J>r  mm~:  !- 

liar  o&riiiitj*>iJ«$  fria by.im  mean*’ "led  ftf  ,r*ift***»M-Uh}t*  \vHVriUttiit  and  hot  UairwerK  of 


in  eehmrd  #5* refen.  Iftif  R,v  ft  mo«t  vxttepHi  oiul 
mourning  Mtftiah  hail  pn t hfrr,s*Jf  upon  record 
thp  fnjjint  in  con  so  | ft  bio  <1 C svfdottfs. 

■pfe  gipv^ruidg  the  \tmrwg  Ad:  the 

Mourning  garieurc  by  mym^ans  afcri ugon  t tin 


iirtl  t fe.  ^ 

$tfiv  WOh  to  he  uwttTifd  agmiu 

rh>5  iU^n  »d‘ jjor  ^'h.Mrv  -3  use  the  nx$»n*s*i,,xi 
&d vi a uoighhfir  ^hpia  *be  hm)  Ul* 
vtifri*  bupwii.  a widower  \yhu*o  UVrecvomevit 


idiiiftifc^oU^UumiitHti^:  .Anybody * uu  oollecA  \v«*  tffihfeg  Mouths'  hinder  stiirnhn^.thuu  her 
aelirft;  Wofs'fe  ,iIiVh'g^arifh:fhW«%-  is»  ftri  ftfjtk  Mwm  yf(  . ' : - ; \ •-•_  ' / ; 

cd,  pAfhd»  hi  l very  .i*i»r5i3ftt  some  of  Tim  ponrtahi]i  bmjft  bay  tv  been ftrief  and  t& 

ffe  mrmfhmg  tttjlttttoa  tip  the  :|jjn  pftftjt.  lor  ft  wn*  -tuicmn  Hmi  h# 

•ofm-  “eclnred  chu  retie?;  A*  • ani.V-hi^-/ia>i^  IwuJ  -met  'bet't.hiee  time*  v.dmir- 

Vt'ikb  fiol  the  sbuLof  &frlt?i»arie*s  *xpr**8i5fcd  in  tbft  bonr«a  w ere  jvulftbdied.  , - ;v  v 7^,1 

«:♦«••  tsrst  imoiming  at  a certain  ytiOng  ’widow  Ik*  had  been  engaged  in  whU*Mtosh  rho 
who  sewed  upon  her  fthio  gown  nil  the  black- . .kitchen  hi  which  she  ftid  p? ironed  her  voenUott 
t ri  ra  oft  fig  sh  o von  hi  rnHecft  fhii  t idtt?  a^  TOok  I>ft  Hit*  ftrwjtfft  tum  fiy  , 

*■  tfpvvld  hr  dyed  dn  fnick  tjfoo  (lit  thV^y  'Tejfhv’  ’I  hd  ^bitetw  asidfig  ^ pis  (I o up  h * a id  11  g le 
it  would  ^ Hwuijkpd%ft  ftp  too  t«rthh;V;?  And  i/uftiduft,  luif  a second  eooiiOft  (ftoml 


perhaps  her  aymnathetie  conipantofia  ; wort? 
qnrte  tw  WmT  fts  wliu,  for,  aA  they  aided  her  in 
thwjie  first  hasty  ftjf.itcheA,  flve>  pouml.  upon 
her  wr/tiuO^d  spirit  t he  healing  , o.t)  of  full  and 
ay tiie  fVdjnw Itig  remark^ 
wvJ l teHrfty.'^  ,‘. ; ■>.....  , 

MDat  frof.k  mofta  ftU  right)  now  do  blaefe 
ho>V3  13  m ff,#t 

s>  Vou  feiri  put  any  oolnfOil i frock  iiv  mrVniid 
’cepft*  u rrA  otfev  H<w,v  black  r»n  iedr  Ar  li 
lanftiM  in  y<y  fviee  ’’  ' ' .’  • ' ' 

“ fm  ri-NewVri'  d>*  black  fringe  nu  vie  jo^cv. 

. Jnu^8i,;ft«f^e  fringe  hit  urrfij.H  a \ leap tfmufft- 
fuh*r  Vribboirdo/' 


lo  ve^arV,  and  if  hi  sanl  Vty  one  of  h>r  1*11  • * w - 
jservaots?  ftlid  |u*oit?N^CH  to  have  overheard  the 
remark v that.  winh-.  Pete  was  ptitjtiiiix  iliftlhftsb- 
ing  f offtdies  t \i  the  lift  Of  eld umey  ioH’k  ft:f  her 
ktoviy  MnriUlh  who  fttooped  at  the  VVvCn  4b(ft 
heside  hiiur  hast  ing  iVit^yw  liftftd  np 

lier  Htatfly  luntd  on d said,  andiK’  i<ft*akfng 
ftei  immndftg  rvcftnl  for  t lift  Ornt  It  trie  hy  a 
gleatning  dtoftltty  0/  Kory  einf  eprot  - oft  r.hn 
ftjpnk«*t  7 _ < ; *t\  /-  ^ 

'*  Vt  lo> ft  ft-'  th'«*ught  yoo  d i*fUiov  in!**  toy 
k i f lift ir  tv*  d o .vhc  ef  ’ 

At-  w tirdr.^o  ^;h>  ‘Hii  b.rionnaut,  the  %\  it^ov. 
wtwii  ItruKh  fftll  fro  in  the  vhdigHftuI  aviiKufs 


Aloriah  had  proved  hors*  If  in  many ways  :yn  ha.toK.and  ai  a >hoti,>r  r.iuu1  than  is  wuisoMo  d 
exceptiouAi  person  vvet?  b?4wv  r.)o*  vn-rj^iou  ft/  in  fthn.  ft.d'litig  *t  ^urpn.scd  and  .sum ling  f»mu  e 
her  hertoveunfuf,  and.  In  n,i>,  o.imun  t o-  nil  anting  or  her  |odi^hed  kilchi-n  to  Ido  ehaltirig 
p(ecc4vut,.*he  ln4  rashly  jwst  tier  every  giH*-  oo:jiv  with  Jo-.:  tn*»nru'i?ig  Inwtw^  wUiU-  siw. 
loenr  into  the  dy'o  - ]>vit,  ^paring  not.  even.  3b  aH red  him  >vifh  gihlH>  'nnd  orn.yy ii»’c 
muVh  as  her  u n« l v .and  (odi'ftoes  “ cu«  o*nK  bit«*d  e\pic.fc*h 

Mivriah  ftasiiersidfnv  IdarU  asa  roral.H  Jt  a 4^.  un<<-;*v«  n.-d  ?loit,  the  •hftchv.-ii  w;.*!^ 

t»M* anguKri  and  iurpiwing,  viti§  iv.s' slip  siroih;  p*'od*-i  e third  ro.-dfttg.  dins  look  «n  vnhre 
down  the,  ixdfti.  eltu)  in  tin*  varment**  of  so’p  day . 4‘  h<  > ihim'."  m*  0.1.1  IVir  *Vdft  rhjfd  V..:Kf 


lilotiak 

MPMPPi  ipip.^ .. ^Uli! t^>^. 

ijfiie  phm ratio u - heft  wore  ' pftdft'n »«d I y ' -im*  its  hotsh-,..  ioi^-  div  f<v  tiv  ai'i  - (ho-  inih*^ 

, for  it  h;id  heroatn  UnewrV.  thin  her-  inv  morniog  • 'fhoih  wos  Vorri--VbU*  eJI>on^t-  ol 
black  garb  ftri#  nol  nftmty  a tiling  td  ffte  ftiTr  5‘onr  «t  her  hcfrri?pJS  litp  |HvMlnh*if  ht^vdf, 
ftftr!e  o«>  fihai  i*f*M  ?d.  *>f  h«*r  oooiniiftc 

•*;  Moriah  .sh«V  ■ A-wm  moh»  iVo*  XoovO.  .sin*  * Air-  t,  >i  < t y 7 f - A » ^ ^ ;;t 1 A.  t ? u j » 1 ^ w 1 r 

pftptdai* 

cdnuucnf  kft.hudgh  i t K »ftM  Hint  one  prar ti- 

ftat xii had  ,,iVVJ  .->;_._tNT4 

hi?  b:  im^Tlitig-  VfiiiUmd  '«>  fir  uh  to  prc»k*st  -JloHah'f”  .1  s.-rbl.  s wnpnt  jhm  fr.^Kv 
agctinsf  it:  /'AVylU  I d*oi’  !.«.ovv  ,1  1 re  s-,r 

’.  fttu  sw.-3i  ;- 


tu*  ivj»^  v » Ooy yoe  scat*iy^nj p 1 ^ ^ 1 rainy,  net 
af  .g:l V;dn  eft- dftf  ;f fftjLg  fc«;  day  3 oHV 
ti-  at  or  niyf  iinxJ^Suftdoydj'r-  ;A:v.r.:; . ’ ’ • , • / 

iid  ‘ ♦ ',*>}“•  you  an-  o»vr  in  iM.y  >o?w  troiuhld, 
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Pet©  Pointdexter,  we  done  talked  it  over,  an’ 
we  come  ter  de  conclusion  ter  marry.” 

I turned  aud  looked  at  the  woman — at  her 
black  garments,  her  still  serious  expression. 
Surely  my  hearing  was  playing  me  false.  But 
catching  my  unspokeu  protest,  she  had  al- 
ready begun  to  explain. 

“Dey  ain't  no  onrespec'  ter  de  dead,  Mis' 
Gladys,  in  marryin ',”  she  began.  “De  oure- 
spec'  is  in  de  carrying  on  folks  does  when  dey 
marry.  Pete  an'  me,  we  'low  ter  have  eve'y- 
thing  quiet  an'  solemncboly — an'  pay  all  due 
respects — right  an'  left.  Of  co'se  Pete's  chilleu 
stands  up  fur  dey  mammy,  an'  dey  proceeded 
dey  don’t  take  no  stock  in  him  ma'yin'  ag'in. 
But  Ca'liue  she  been  dead  long  enough — mos' 
six  mont's,  countin’  fo’  weeks  ter  de  inont’. 
An’  as  fur  me,  I done  'ranged  ter  have  ev- 
e'y thing  did  ter  show  respec's  ter  Numa.” 
(Numa  was  her  deceased  husband.)  “De  or- 
gan - player  he  gwine  march  us  in  chu'ch 
by  de  same  march  he  played  fur  Numa's  fu- 
n'al,  an'  look  like  dat  in  itse'f  is  enough  ter 
show  de  world  dat  I ain't  forgot  Numa.  An’, 
tell  de  trufe,  Mis'  Gladys,  ef  Numa  was  ter  rise 
up  Pom  his  grave,  I'd  sen'  Pete  a-flyiu'  so  fast 
you  could  sen'  eggs  to  market  on  his  coat  tail. 
You  see,  de  trouble  is  I done  had  my  eye  on 
Pete's  chillen  ever  sence  dey  mammy  died,  an’ 
ef  dey  ever  was  a set  o'  onery,  low-down,  sassy, 
no-'cotint  little  niggers  dat  need  takin'  in  hand 
by  a able-bodied  step-mammy,  dey  a-waitiu'  fur 
me  right  yonder  in  Pete's  cabin.  My  hand  has 
des  nachelly  itched  to  take  aholt  o’  dat  crowd 
many  a day,  an'  ever  sence  I buried  Numa  I 
see  de  way  was  open.  An’  des  as  soon  as  I felt 
dat  I could  bring  myse’f  to  it,  I — well — Dey 
warn't  no  use  losin’  time,  an'  so  I toV  you , 
missy,  dat  de  kitchen  need?  whitewashin '.” 

“And  so  you  sent  for  him — and  proposed  to 
him,  did  you  f”  I said. 

“ P'opose  to  who,  Mis'  Gladys  ? I'd  see  Pete 
in  de  sin  kin'  swamp  'fo'  I'd  p'opose  to  him.” 

“Then  how  did  you  manage  it,  pray?” 

“ G'way,  Mis'  Gladys ! Any  wide-awake  wid- 
der  'oman  dat  kin  get  a widder  man  whar  he 
can't  he'p  but  see  her  move  round  at  her  work 
for  two  days  hand-runnin',  an' can't  mesmerize 
him  so's  he'll  ax  her  to  marry  him — Well! 
I'd  omlertake  ter  do  dat,  even  ef  I warn't  no 
cook;  but  wid  seasouin's  an'  flavors  to  he'p 
me—  Law,  chile!  dey  warn't  no  yearthly 
'scape  fur  dem  chillen !” 

“ I would  'a'  waited,”  she  added,  presently — 
“ I would  'a'  waited  a reas’nable  time,  'cep'n' 
dat  Pete  started  gwine  ter  chu'ch,  an'  you 
know  yo'se’f,  missy,  when  a well-favored  wid- 
der man  go  ter  seek  consolation  f'om  de  pulpit, 
he's  might'  ap'  ter  find  it  in  de  congergation.” 

As  I sat  listening  to  her  quiet  exposition  of 
her  scheme,  it  seemed  monstrous. 

“ Aud  so,  Moriah,”  I said,  Anally,  with  a ring 
of  real  severity  in  my  voice — “and  so  you  are 
going  to  marry  a man  that  you  confess  you 
don't  care  for,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  con- 
trol of  his  children  ?” 


“ Well — partly,  missy.”  She  smiled  a little 
now  for  the  first  time.  “ Partly  on  dat  ac- 
count, au'  partly  on  his’u.  Pete's  wife  Ca’liue, 
she  was  a good  'oman,  but  she  was  mighty 
puny  an’  peevish  ; au’  besides  dat,  she  was  one 
o'  deze  naggers,  an’  Pete  he  alius  is  had  a 
purty  hard  pull,  au’  I lay  out  ter  give  him  a 
better  chance.  Eve'y  bit  o'  wliitewashin’  he'd 
git  ter  do  'roun'  town,  Ca'liue  she’d  swaller 
it  in  medicine.  But  she  was  a good  'oman, 
Ca'liue  was.  Heap  o’  deze  heah  naggers  is 
good  'omans!  Co'se  I don't  say  I loves  Pete, 
but  I looks  ter  come  roun'  to  him  in  time.  Ef 
I didn't,  I wouldn't  have  him.” 

“Aud  how  about  his  loving  youf” 

“ Oh,  Mis'  Gladys,  yon  is  so  searching !”  She 
chuckled.  “ Co'se  he  say  he  loves  me  already 
bettePn  he  love  Ca'line,  but  of  co'se  a widder 
man  he  feels  obleeged  ter  talk  dat-a-way.  An’ 
ef  he  didn’t  have  the  manners  ter  say  it,  I 
wouldn't  have  him,  save  his  life.  But  ef  he 
meant  itf  I'd  despise  him — after  Ca'liue  lovin' 
de  groun'  he  tread  fur  nine  long  yeahs.  He 
ain't  got  no  right  ter  love  no  'oman  bettePn 
he  love  her  des  'caze  he's  a-projec'in ' ter  git 
married  to  'er.  But  of  co’se,  Mis'  Gladys,  I 
ca’culates  ter  outstrip  Ca’liue  in  co'se  o'  time. 
Ef  I couldn't  do  dat — an'  she  in  'er  grave,  an* 
me  a cook — I wouldn’t  count  myse'f  much.  An' 
den,  time  I outstrips  her  an'  git  him  over,  heart 
an'  soul,  I'll  kuow  it  by  de  signs.” 

“Why  will  you  kuow  it  more  than  you 
kuow  it  uow  T He  can  but  swear  it  to  you.” 

“Oh  no,  missy.  When  de  rock  bottom  of  a 
man's  heart  warms  to  a 'oman,  he  eases  off  Tom 
swearin’  'bout  it.  Deze  heah  men  wha'  swear 
so  much,  dey  swear  des  as  much  ter  convince 
deyselves  as  dey  does  ter  ketch  a 'oman's  ear. 
No,  missy.  Time  I got  him  heart  an ’ soul,  I 
looks  for  him  to  commence  to  th'ow  up  Ca'- 
line's  w'ays  ter  me.  Heap  of  'em  does  dat  des 
ter  ease  dey  own  consciences  an'  pacify  a dead 
'oman's  ghost.  Dat's  de  way  a man  nachelly 
do.  But  he  won't  faze  me,  so  long  as  I holds 
de  fort!  An'  fur  de  chillen,  co'se  quick  as  I 
gits  'em  broke  in  I'll  see  dat  dey  won’t  miss 
Ca’liue  none.  Dat  little  teether,  I done  toP 
Pete  ter  fetch  her  over  ter  me  right  away. 
Time  I doctors  her  w-id  proper  teas,  an'  washes 
her  in  good  warm  pot-liquor,  I'll  make  a fus’- 
class  baby  out'n  her.” 

Moriah  had  always  been  a good  woman,  and 
as  she  stood  before  me,  laying  bare  the  scheme 
that,  no  matter  what  the  conditions,  had  in  it 
the  smallest  selfish  consideration,  I felt  my* 
heart  warm  to  her  again,  aud  I could  not  but 
feel  that  the  little  whitewasher  — a kindly, 
hard-pressed  family  man  of  slight  account — 
would  do  well  to  lay  his  brood  upon  the  am- 
ple bosom  of  Mount  Moriah. 

Of  course  she  was  marrying  him,  and  her 
acquisition  of  family  would  inevitably  become 
pensioners  upou  our  bounty;  but  this  is  not  a 
great  matter  in  a land  where  the  so-called 
“ cultivation  ” of  the  soil  is  mainly  a ques- 
tion of  pruning  and  selection,  and  if  clothes 
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du  not  gnw  apoo  are  litey  careful  in  nmke  no  mistake.  X of  aycn- 

necfl<xl.  path?  in  my  vvdee  fun's  I have  frmclifMl  the  vo- 

As  turned  to  jijfty  i her  my  uihd,  for  *du?  tdrda##*  ; quite  up  to 

bear  wiHbo$*asKl  wbetv  C j an gbu/j^lf  asked  bet  trteyliud:  her  baTi4  u]it»n  rxiy  hap, 

if  \ 'misfit  belp  wrifch  her  weddd**;  -do kU*  - #l»e  Sriid.  “ ? don't  l»c?liev.vj[  gratae 

turned ■•fiitd  .hmbed  ut  ourk  fijsike no  iniida&k  You  knmvl  allira  did  laee 

tW'  1 ain’t  )«uver  je  Jtad  jtovie,  mddis 
e*J  •’  i .ant  d^wini:  nut  ir  m*n»»n*.  1 gwim*  be  a it  seemed  like  n.y  chain  >v  An'  1 been  snr* 

marry  iVd*  in  fix'# .-**$*.& \t .v?yiu*de  lanVa.-ope  <>Vc  fryuf  m flunk  .about 
Vii  anfeev  bun,  aov  i'v{  tak^  jiuk,  no--  fcvr/y  thing  * can  do  itv  thiv/  nylti.  T<vi  a-etart-' 

Vorm<*.  ■«?  IdVib  .f«ii7  niii5n  \ub  Hi*  item  rhiltan,  pnfcfcnr  Viri  Tu  inobpV  -JW- 

W 1 jjj \ a tb W vvkI  W»t  ’.t$V.  fiord  dpari*  me  ; Ci*.  H ne.  Oou . for  Ifytr.  I fcw i o e nn ^dv 
•bidt . h&nwbWi'tet'  Jay  out  ter  tom**  in  #t iwo  cm  gooffm4**  tell  he  Vmt  ter 

Uiv  niy  /mU  year  */.  m<doiur  fur  X tmta:  When  I so,  in  year*  ter  row  Mm  wood  Imve  not  butter 
walfcMafrr  diii  vfcueb,  Vnpbi'  for  ffe  *m«nge  ibV*v  op  tef  me.  An*  you  Uiotv  ff*  rixmm  I 
u r*af  frhi'eb  pt -tf^e  it*  a.  hduktm?}  ma’bige  »Pm»:  n.tdcen  $rj^  d,vcv  of*.  o y f I 
I'm  bw»n:  -(vr  w wny  fo)h\*  Ml  b*  u.  be.p*  ow*  «.*».  a wwiriiffvn'ifi  linden  Wfhi£>  THnlf,'  ,'i 
‘tjniUleij  »i‘  NmtiO'n  de>  will  ■;/•  dc  bridt^T'^Ht  ' ' ebVbt*  t itm*  t*r  pick  oof  *i  iav  tiUie  wMd;n’« 
o'  iaifX'-yflfHth  ain’t  hover  m jirefi»*ntW  I*  jtyiim  fWr.ti  ‘‘inorre 
bad  no  proper  nWrtijf  for  .dry  mammy.  »*» » *•  lret<  I i-riod  ‘MVte  i>  .going  with  you, 

*t  hat  yojor  ^kih^f  ’; 1 p ^ ? %;r -'k ; : - ■’ 

I gn  ijir-  put  VoJ.'  'tad’otl^v' : '/  *')$**£■  loyt  Wild :,->W!^6l  Kor 

^toduf  to  de  tiroe  sivV  tTMghi  ter  bin^o  iioiiru7:  h'i^y,  )i'*»v  wxmkl  *t  inedt  fur 

ft;  .»iV;  tv bo.t<  tve  if?  :dC  ' -•  ui^V^^b  .rotiii"';  M7  xvid 

ebnVb.  d^e  j;ofc  U&.  fidjfefv -Uvo  hy  |*iit  Pvtv.  uuf  nte  bi  nrto’rd^  Tfo,  Sudeedy  ! I 

jaj&ii'tvT  ib'.  fubml  more  lb.  Von  route  xerdc  vy*’«k  gw  the  leiWti  f.dc  ii.*;;i.*'  irr'lMit:  (.w.^.tit 
dm‘,  MiV  » d.adVir:.  rvu'  3 f.»y  yon'l!  Tbn«;  dat  .l  d«M,»»  eJ,d)  : nt  an’  5 , done  M l him  a job  «/ 
fix^d  it  ?uv  dbk?  Wtiil/  I*tH  a-dookiif  uhf  for  d'e  ..  tr»  ilo  vrbik  l ot  Tlie  pno** 

Wfif*  *4t^tJ  air<fl  g tv  tit#  lVl  ri^lt  t t ijde^r  w,eddibbjrr^^)i  fv  :,'i  fe  t<  h JM  ty  yt 

no i iOfV*  * tid.be  i.-;  -ii  w4iit*c' > :i.  .di  b<s  iu>  - btbf 

■•  .‘SUe-:  frtartlny  away  agatfr,  duff  .o’a&f  l ^bokt  :U?v^ : tbr  ,■}« f-f 'J* iuf" : 

mo?*,  $-wteb<k  her  >>y,  t bafc  her  be  ffe'fti'U  iW'mii} 
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NEW  FRIENDS,  NEW  WINE,  NEW  BOOKS. 

“ Old  friends,  old  wine,  old  books.” ....  The  phrase 
Sounds  pessimistic  in  these  days, 

For  good  as  old  things  are,  one  must 
At  last  grow  weary  of  the  du9t, 

And  long  to  find  a rose  all  dew, — 

Ephemeral, — but  sweet  and  new! 

Give  me  old  friends,  but  don’t  deny 
New-comers  as  the  years  go  by; 

I would  not  risk  to  hear  it  said — 

“There’s , and  all  his  friends  are  dead.” 

Old  wine  I like,  but  when  the  cask 
Will  not  yield  up  another  flask. 

Then  this  year’s  vintage  let  it  be, 

So  long  as  it  can  comfort  me; 

For  grapes,  so  far  as  I can  learn, 

Still  give  their  souls  to  good  Sauterne. 

And  so  with  books, — give  me  the  old, 

Such  as  I want;  but  don’t  withhold 
The  modern  tomes  of  prose  and  rhyme, — 

Good  ones  still  come  from  time  to  time. 

Shakespeare,  I grant  you,  is  the  sun; 

But  I like  stars  when  day  is  done. 

They  frequently  are  fair  and  bright, — 

What  matters  the  reflected  light? 

Omar  and  Keats  and  Shelley  long 
Have  gemmed  the  firmament  of  song; 

And  Tennyson, — old,  do  you  say? 

Yet  he  was  new  but  yesterday ! 

Ah,  there  are  poets  now  who  sing, 

And  shall  be  till  the  world  takes  wing. 

And  all  the  old  tales, — good  are  some, 

But  constantly  the  good  ones  come. 

Books,  like  one’s  friends,  it  seems  quite  clear 
’Twere  wise  to  keep  one  always  near, 

Lest  by  some  fate  it  should  befall 
To  have  to  say — “ I’ve  read  them  all  ” ; 

Or  like  one’s  wine,  ’twere  sad  to  think 
There’s  not  another  glass  to  drink; — 

But,  since  there  is, — A toast  to  those 

Who  write  new  books — new  verse — new  prose! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

WHY  HE  WAS  SILENT. 

Jules  was  the  very  acceptable  courier  of  a 
small  party  of  Americans  travelling  in  Europe 
last  summer.  He  was  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, and,  as  one  of  the  party  said,  in  the  line 
of  profanity,  when  needed,  he  was  a perfect 
Napoleon. 

“ If  I could  swear  iu  one  language  as  com- 
prehensively as  he  does  in  all,  I should  consid- 
er myself  a past  grand  master  of  cussing,”  he 
said. 

On  the  way  over  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  after 
leaving  Airolo,  for  some  distance  the  train 
moved  along  opposite  a tremendously  high  pre- 
cipice, over  which  a tiny  stream  flowed,  almost 
losing  itself  in  mist  before  reaching  its  course 
below.  Jules  informed  the  party  as  to  its  pe- 
culiarities, and  retired.  Later  on  a traveller 
told  the  Americans  a story  about  certain  fish 
in  that  stream,  to  the  effect  that  when  they 


came  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  they  curled 
themselves  up,  put  their  tails  iu  their  mouths, 
and  rolled  down  like  so  many  hoops. 

“ Curious  Jules  never  told  us  that,”  said  one. 
“ I think  I’ll  speak  to  him  about  it.”  And  he 
did.  “Why  didn’t  you  let  us  know  about 
those  fish,  Jules?”  he  asked.  “Hadn’t  you 
heard  the  story  ?” 

“ Yes,  I had,”  said  Jules ; “ but  I don’t  neffer 
tell  zat  story  to  ze  Americans.  Zey  can  tell 
pooty  goot  lies  deiraelfs.” 

PAT’S  READY  WIT. 

Two  tourists  were  one  day  riding  along 
through  rural  Ireland,  disputing  as  to  the  na- 
tive Hibernian’s  readiness  of  repartee,  when 
Mr.  A.  offered  to  bet  Mr.  B.  that  the  next  Irish- 
man they  came  across  would  prove  more  than 
a match  for  him  iu  point  of  wit. 

The  wager  wfas  accepted.  Pretty  soon  a 
peasant  w'as  descried  at  work  in  a field  near 
the  road. 

Mr.  B.  “I  say,  Pat,  if  the  devil  should  come 
now,  which  one  of  us  three  would  he  take?” 

Pat  ( unhesitatingly ).  “ Shure  he’d  take  me, 
yer  Honor.” 

Mr.  B.  “Why  so, Pat?” 

Pat.  “ Faix,  an’  ben’t  he  shure  o’  yer  Honors 
at  anny  time?” 

ICE-COLD. 

Nantucket  is  famous  for  auctions.  They 
are  held  in  the  public  square.  Meat  auctions, 
furniture  auctions.  There  are  few  things  one 
cannot  buy  at  auction  if  one  bides  one’s  time. 
Whenever  an  old  home  is  broken  up  or  a res- 
ident leaves  the  island,  the  unwanted  effects 
are  closed  out  at  auction  for  whatever  they 
will  bring. 

At  the  last  one  I attended  a refrigerator  was 
put  up. 

“Too  late.  The  season’s  over,”  shouted 
some  one  iu  the  crowd. 

“ But  there’ll  be  another,  aud  perhaps  a hot 
one,”  said  the  auctioneer. 

“But  one  may  die  before  that,”  said  the 
other. 

“ Well,” replied  the  auctioneer,  “if  you  die 
you’ll  be  sorry  that  you  hadn’t  bought  a re- 
frigerator aud  taken  it  along  with  you!” 

John  Paul. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  SIGN. 

A French  confectioner,  proud  of  his  Eng- 
lish, and  wishing  to  let  patrons  know  that 
their  wants  should  be  attended  to  at  once, 
without  any  delay,  put  out  the  sign — 


SHORT  WEIGHTS  HERE. 


A MILLINER'S  COMPLAINT. 

Trkv  call  my  bonnets  poems! 

What  nonsense ! I know  well 
Lord  Tennyson  could  not  have  made 
A bonnet  that  would  sell. 
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A SEE DED  PKEOAUTIOS. 

f stioulJ  have  If  t.  .Mr  Parker  know  Won'liahil,  Maftel,  that  be'.i  Imsu  t*6«  of  life  to 


■ ITobtsS*.  U l , v 1 L w ^ 

take  down  to  dinner.  Forewarned  U^miNfrated,  yon  know. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE  OF  W.  HIGBEE. 

Mr.  Washington  Higbek  is  a man  who  lias 
never  yet  set  the  Thames  or  any  other  impor- 
tant stream  on  fire.  But  he  is  a worthy  citi- 
zen— perhaps  as  worthy  as  if  he  had  habitually 
rnn  about  the  country  freely  applying  the 
torch  to  navigable  waterways.  Mr.  Higbee  is 
in  the  cobblery  line,  and  he  lives  in  a town 
which  we  may  adroitly  disguise  by  calling  it 
Poughkeepsie. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Hig- 
bee is  without  the  sense  of  humor;  it  appears, 
however,  that  his  sense  of  humor  has  only 
beeu  hibernating.  There  was  last  fall  at  this 
town  which  we  have  euphoniously  termed 
Poughkeepsie  some  sort  of  “doings”  which 
called  together  a number  of  brass  bauds.  In 
fact,  for  several  days  the  rest  of  the  State  was 
almost  free  from  them,  while  they  raged  with 
great  virulence  in  this  place.  It  was  during 
the  heat  of  the  campaign,  so  between  being 
churned  by  the  brass  bands  and  shredded  by 
the  political  speakers  the  unfortunate  air  of 
the  vicinity  must  have  been  glad  when  it  was 
pumped  into  a pneumatic  tire  and  rescued 
from  the  turmoil. 

It  happened  on  the  last  night  of  the  out- 
break that  one  of  the  bauds  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Albany  conceived  the  notion  of 
serenading  a prominent  and  popular  local  poli- 
tician, who  was  a candidate  for  the  Legislature. 
He  had  been  in  this  body  before,  aud  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  knew  him.  He  was  not  run- 
ning on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Early  in  the 
eveniug  they  started  on  their  errand.  A native 
brother  musician  had  volunteered  as  guide, 
but  failed  them  at  the  last  moment,  and  they 
sallied  out  alone,  each  bearing  his  implement 
of  sound  and  fury.  They  knew  in  a gen- 
eral way  where  their  victim  lived,  and  duly 
arrived  in  that  part  of  the  town.  They  then 
paused  for  detailed  information. 

A man  was  made  out  through  the  darkness 
coming  up  the  street.  He  walked  somewhat 
wearily,  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a bench 
pegging  shoes  all  day,  and  as  a man  might 
walk  who  had  never  set  the  river  afire,  or  as 
one  whose  sense  of  humor  was  quiescent. 

“Hello,  Old  Sport!”  called  the  leader  of  the 
band, cheerily.  “Can  you  tell  us  where  Jim 
Blank  lives  T” 

“Right  here,”  answered  Washington  Hig- 
bee (for  it  was  indeed  he),  and  he  pointed  to 
a large  brick  building,  brightly  lighted,  and 
surrounded  by  stately  shade  trees,  and  then 
passed  on. 

“Corker,  ain’t  it f”  observed  the  man  that 
played  the  big  horn. 

“Jim  Blank  has  got  money,”  said  the  snare- 
drummer,  with  solemn  earnestness. 

“Ha'll  be  a-roosting  in  a bigger  house  than 
that  next  winter,”  remarked  the  leader,  deci- 
sively. “ All  together  there  now !”  He  waved 
his  baton,  and  the  band  broke  into  a stirring 
air.  When  it  was  finished  they  paused  a mo- 
ment, casually  glanced  at  the  house,  and  began 


another.  The  pause  at  the  end  of  this  was 
rather  longer,  and  one  man  stooped  slightly 
to  get  a better  view  of  the  building  under  the 
spreading  boughs.  Theu  they  struck  up  an- 
other tune.  When  this  was  done  they  moved 
about  uueasily  and  looked  aud  listened,  but 
soon  went  bravely  at  another  selection.  There 
was  a marked  pause  at  the  end  of  this,  and  the 
bass-drummer  said,  sarcastically, 

“ A-running  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  this 
year,  is  he,  Joe  f” 

“ You  just  be  calm,”  answered  the  leader, 
pettishly.  “Now!”  And  off  they  all  went 
again.  At  the  end  of  this  there  was  a long  stop. 

“ Prohibition  sure,”  said  the  bass-drummer, 
half  under  his  breath. 

uMebby  James  Henry  Hooker  Blank  thinks 
we’re  a set  of  billy-be-dasted  chumps,”  said 
the  cornet-player,  with  feeling. 

“ Possibly  we  be,”  returned  the  snare-drum- 
mer as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  straining 
his  eyes  through  the  iron  fence. 

“ It1 8 all  right  for  a Prohibitionist,”  remark- 
ed the  bass-d rummer,  with  greater  boldness. 

“ One  more,  boys,”  said  the  leader,  with  a 
note  of  conciliation  in  his  voice,  “and  then 
if  he  don’t — ” 

The  music  struck  up.  But  when  it  stopped 
again  there  was  still  no  sign  from  the  large 
aud  brilliantly  lighted  residence  of  the  popu- 
lar Blank. 

“ Come  on,”  said  the  disgusted  leader,  aud 
he  Btarted  back  up  the  street. 

“ Mebby  we  ought  to  leave  our  cards,”  said 
the  comet-player. 

“Good  plan,” replied  the  leader. 

They  turned  and  filed  up  the  gravel  walk. 
A smiling  colored  boy  opened  the  door. 

“Give  it  to  Mr.  James  Blank,”  said  the 
leader. 

“ He  don’t  live  here,  sab,”  said  the  boy. 

“What  is  this?” demanded  the  man. 

“ Deef-’n’-dumb  asylum,  sab.” 

And  away  down  on  the  next  block  Mr.Wasli- 
ington  Higbee  quietly  ate  his  supper,  and 
made  no  reply  whatever  when  Mrs.  Higbee 
casually  “ wondered  what  that  pesky  brass 
band  was  a-tooting  round  the  neighborhood 
for.”  H.  c. 

NO  CHANCE  FOR  SUCH  A MISTAKE. 

A story  was  told  on  an  ocean  steamer  re- 
turning from  Europe  last  autumn  to  the  ef- 
fect that  during  a few  moments’  stop  at  a Swiss 
railway  station  an  English  girl  emerged  from 
the  train  and  began  to  pace  the  platform*.  At- 
tracted by  a party  of  Americans  not  far  away, 
similarly  enjoying  themselves,  she  started 
toward  them.  Her  mother,  perceiving  her  in- 
tention, called  out  of  the  window:  “Gladys, 
come  back  here.  People  will  think  you’re 
an  American.” 

The  provocation  was  too  strong  for  a Colo- 
rado girl  in  the  American  party  to  resist. 

“ Taken  for  an  American  ?”  she  cried.  “ Not 
with  them  feet !” 
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A SPECIALIST. 

Mistress.  “ Bridget,  have  v.m  demented  the  handle  on  to  the  pitcher  which  you 
dropped  yesterday 

BftUMiRt  “Oi  started  to,  mum,  but  mosht  unfortunately  oi  dropped  the  cement' 


BOOK  WOK  M BALLADS. 

A MTKUAKY  FKA«T 

My  Bookworm  gave  a dinner  to  a number  of  his 
set. 

I was  not  there — I say  it-  to  my  very  great  re- 
gref. 

For  they  dined  well,  I fancy,  if  the  menu  that  I 
saw 

Was  followed  as  implicitly  as  one  obeys  tire  law. 


“ 'Twill  open/-  he  observed  to  me,  * with  quatrains 
on  the  half. 

They  go  down  easy;  then  for  soup" — it  really 
made  me  laugh — 

“ The  poem#  of  old  Johnny  (hiv  v* — his  words  were 
rather  rough — 

“ They’ll  do  quite  well,  for  after  all  soup's  thin 
and  sloppy  stuff. 


V For  game  I’ll  have  Boccaccio — he’s  quite  the 
proper  one ; 

He  certainly  is  gamey,  and  a trifle  underdone; 


And  for  the  salad,  Addison,  so  fresh  and  crisp  is  he, 
With  just  a touch  of  Pope  to  give  u tang  to  him, 
yOU  see. 

w Aml  then  for  cheese.  Max  Xordau,  for  I think 
you’ll  find  right  there 

Some  things  as  strong  and  mushy  as  the  best  of 

raimMiihni  t ; 

And  for  dessert  let  Thackeray  and  O.  Khayykrn  be 
brought, 

The  which  completes  a dinner  of  most  wondrous 
richness  fraught. 

.’*■  For  olives  and  for  almonds  we  can  take  the  jokes 
of  Pnucft— 

They’re  goad  enough  for  us,  J think,  to  casually 
munch ; 

And  through  it  all  we’ll  quaff  the  wines  that  flow 
forever  clear 

From  Avon'*  vineyards  in  the  heart,  of  Will  of 
Warwickshire,"  John  Kendrick.  Banos 

ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE 

They*  were  discussing  t he  trials  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  savage  land#}  and  after  an  hour's 
sifting  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
who  give  up  home  ami  comfort  for  duty,  one 
of  them  rose  up  to  leave. 

a It  all  comes  down  to  one  point,  after  all*” 
lie  said.  :i  You  can't  force  predesi iuntion  and 
shirts  on  the  heat  them  both  at  the  same  time/’ 
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VEKfH.'M'  SAPtENTtBY.v  Kirsiiy  rnongh,  -doctor  . repfird  tW _ 

The  'passion  for  philology -.an.il  derivation--  drat-.  dropping  *o&ei*f  urui  aiidiiig. 

ft^Arehing  may  .ifiake  U imut  *0- 

hhp*d»*«*dy yne-wctod  ;v*  thpt^^yrjo  fayviv  There  «J  s"  ..-.  gg£  - / , > \ ; : 

svipY  '0i- ifa  MbidhU jm  fa  itou 

* l$J'  w&*<  *tuh  Myrt  ttfmttet  fHn eip hte  of  ro&d  jqiTttfer  in  J3n gj  ami, 
gynMalfy  thzwgfryiled  in  a rUi4  ‘ " ‘ ‘ “ *' 

f*>r  tjjp  j>.fthug^»yl^e  • p»f  Heirs 
bi  iiViiog  ah  hfcdiiwarv  £ngltsb w Ant  lo  i is  Aryap, 

W AH^yfiaf) ' ^jpnrtrio ty ' ‘ ie.  tfjl  fids  vytfa 
sou  tH\  ixf  eti} »wivf^  [iU^ifeiiT»v  tu  the  gd$d  *>fd 
I>f.  it  wa*  ;v  genu  of  ^peirilii'  thV- 

eoufebf  tti  his  classes.  Tlifc  men  auflOf-  bun 
grew  iif*cl  of  the  mmiitp  iThguitdic  meander- 
ings  vnwiurk  the  good  dbv t oi r ift » i i)  iged . Pi > 

1 1 ally  no ti-  gf  t>hv  hoUle*  of  the  uialvotifen t«  ye- 
halved  jai  give  the  d Ac  tor  a J»fnr« 
mnd^ty  lie  aruse^und  JjMnTJy^aid 

I have  thiu klug  a giw^cl  «iftai 
lately  upon;  the  d'eri •» <I>H^ tiri vv-i i » f • 

What :.'i»  your  ^wh  hf  ir  f,v 

“ Ahem  !”■  said  the  doHot.  ^Seallr,  *'lr.  X 
a in  iif raid  that  i » a Hubjovt  \vWh  w i I r m*  dir# 
hinefi  coneeu  trated  roitpe  tibii. , miglit  l 

a«V,  wind  her  y ou  have  d iseo  v * red  a t yy  Hgl?  i 
op  (he  subje^tt** 

u t)h  rcgjietl  the  yuung  nui a,  wilt*:  A 
than  are  penile.  *v  Jt  is  jnyfmn  bylmf  tiiatAtfd- 
dletow n ■ t6  iluri ved  ib>iw  ‘ } ,? 

^ Whyr  hless  my  soul  !’•  rx <-J  n » w to  I t lVtv  d 
tor,  with  a hatfy  xla.uec  ovef  h»^  spectacles  tu 
a^nre  himself  that  the  y^utig  was  hi ;euj« 
uest,  t(  A»/d  pray^sir,  h»>w  iln  ymi  derive  Mi«h 
d Irto  sv  U iroyrf  “se{<  ?“ 


- ri a tall- 

umu  r»itt i.Ug.Op i u th  jiPr  ptt&fcmty  be n t for- 
wn.nl an d ^abf  wiui  t ft-  reproof. i&  Exrn^e met 

bhl  d o y*m  tl|iii U i t « iftjgyw hr  u 1 1 1 t»rc  are  *turwauy 
a thieves  about^  ti»  eany  tvtou 

i*)mspiotu>Uttly  ?v  ; :,V,. 

Ae  Ue  he  jiointed  K»  ii ei  j > u rae,  w h i eli 

WU»  pn>jef*tiug  shgliUy  ir*en  her  iim  k»;{. 

Miss  H<d^nveuhi$i drying  the.  stiiutger  yiiihiU: 
nhbdon:^  thmst  th>‘  pivffce-ntmni.’Uv  d/nvii  mw 

bvr  yendevd.,  and  tii;iiilv<*d  him  with  si d!  reseryt-, 

With . lUuck.  iicrhui^  a tr;idU'.<ieorijf!iUy. 

A t Xifp  herd  utal i ten  1 1 ie  <dd  gen 
huif  A5.be.iHd  hr.  i imicd  to  his  lifetty  vis- 
a-v:.i'«  with  a-  pO-VUr  bow  und  fhe  iin^*ddovuu<j 
iibM{g^.ei^yVC;  tri»i  Aears cV; Allu\y  me  tu  i estoro 

.vo.ir  |M.<:l;v-i . i»(>t>jk.  You  mim*  it  was  ind  so  hard 
to  ihsti;  UH  Ton  suppyised  J’  v y ; ; ‘ . ; • 

fa>.  he  held  dii t in  hey  Hit*  . pfii>jir 

I » mi  Bii p j cosed  Safuly.  ‘rep*1§i  ug  in  l^?r 
pocket.  , ,•  ’ V 

Miss  RritUi  re^i^rd  1tr  etdbjriiig  W tVli 
1 1 k <*  mort  i hca tiuri f \ ha n khd  him  prhjfiis\i I ^ nind 
h^r  old  Cnfout  foot;  irb  leave  with  a tnriMiU* 

>.* '*i  i '«■. 

A fuw  minutes  latur,  whim  file  guard  cauie 
a i atmd  to.  edihu’t  tielteU,  ATiss  diydeH  dih^ 
covutnil  lier  purse  to-bu  iiHims  ticIvtUu  aiitl  eosh 

— rhi}»t:y.  ' Mjiut  • 


FMdlONI ;i SU  MV  TUK  i’UTfJRK. 

Ip  meraber^  of  If u lit  dnhsr  for^rtke.  i fie /h^rstr  for . th'e  wiieah' Jt;  rnustuf  ner«sWry'  10  tWa 


iFc  fri.ift*  in  the  Htnyrda  by  day,  ho  had  Ajjiearf  ora  KenUnienf  ; ant!  it  is  pretty 
tl.io  'vm  |>aa*  *>»#  iln?  bee an  safe  it*  *;yy,  id'neo  Mr.-  Ka,h>(i  has  made  u$  ur> 

By  night,  sh;? w tiotUing  hat  n gigftitt,  which,  we  qurimiejl  with  hirnt  that  \sv  shall  or  vor  sea 
rarely  s^o.  an4  more  r;M*^y  hand it  \#  only  a him  m*  »Mvv  «.*>w  h‘^  oo.sitivm., 

Hbtaut  *.\>ieo  Iti  the  crowd  or  the  darknoaHA  /without  wUnderihg  if  ho  dniodly  comes  Aowu 

Mcdy  a look  and  a voice,  m&  then  darkness-  tu  be  married,  . ; ;.  ‘'7*;;.  ;Y'  iyY  /*■{•.;? 

l!j!jj‘ attd' . \ *•■  4 . \ *">  vY  ..^v  >"•  v--\/^  ,s  ; 

Mr,  dujhirr  Hid  pH  has  Vi  n hailing  ami  A vkai;  or  two  a gif*  wlnu  the  eyes  ofthe 
:Apenfcj«^a  number  of  passing.  hanjnes  ami  cVvihyod  world  were.  tnrn>ulr  ^vith  one  accord, 

Iojxh  nod  1 minors,  jo  tlm  ho^v  current  n*  Mu:  towards  ' OurOreat  .\Ve*V*  Mr'  Ral  ph  at  a*  ron- 
£**t  Side  of  Kow  Vorkvand  Vu^en  exUihtt'  grauihUod  in  those  columns  upon  rho  limed- 
itysc  them  ffru&in  iVfll  end  and  ohSsti  hauled,  jiiw&  of  hvs  theiim;  and  it  trtw  'felt-  .'Mint' 

\ /going  Again** i.-ilii&  tide  ami  with  it.  He  has  tdvilized  world  owed  to  him  a dobti:U& 

where  f lmy  art*  bound,  and  why ; HtUU*  ou  account  of  lh&  £pne  lifted**  lip.' f rir}di)v*  ///A  Y 
w Ubt  i hoy  are  laden  with,  and  how  they  are  eel  for  the  careful  ohseicanon  n(  hia  ymiyjeet; 
ipauuml;  the  rooks  they  strike  Against*  the  spectacles  through  which  thou^ihil^fe^^^ 
tie  tp.  Ami  he  is,  at  the  same  could  fcee,  rrn  advance  many 
ihne,  jL^Vvin^  iis  a souse  ^dsliaDie  at  the  rhovighf  jeets  never  visiole  to  fhchi  hetdre,  Yli  their 
Him  ee  never  have  nbsj  rynd  thmn  more  close-  naked s hue f?r  hi  any  other  vrayv  He  iauow  e\- 

Jy  l^firrt.  Thw  ti  M4  nt  hu$  feikfff$jfj£  to  ih»  A portion  of  oO  r UotnU 

a very  happy  une — ■*?  People*  \W  Fas*”; ' amt  try  with  (hoanme  clearness  arid  the  samccarb. 
the  -at miles  thetnse.Wos  Arc  A»  bright,***  chfir-  lie  does;  xU) t magnify ; he  simply  ♦•onreefs  alt 
act€>ri&ths  and  us  t.twfchfnh  um  arc  airy  ildh^^  HfttigifiiitAs?  ^nd  maktis  thcvOld  Wi4y 

<h>no  in  ihe  sArne  iuw>  by  X he  cipscsr  sin-  to  Vi*U:'*  porlcctl y dtsthict  to  the  view., 
of  tli At  phase  (it  hnhiAtiity  which  ha-  it)  j 1 bi) of? i$v  Ym titled  ^ Itv  iSnnny  M insis- 

hiHh^iKv  pw^  Withrm^t  even  a pnssi  \ > g ihouyh t.  ” oh ^ e most  entcrtni ii iug  4$$  one 

pr.rhjvpi- ^ thy  mvtat  or  leioal  ami • ) he 'urYsi-  tm'  of  the  tVu^t  comprehensive  of  the  prcsCul  vol 

i* . . .'■  ■ ' ^ohte  idea  of  the  spirit 

4-iinj  .Wrihlibg.^  ’ Th*>  idyyk  is  ycr-  t?f  reverence  which  lm  experienced  ns  lie 

!:ii>dy  ^ imw  one— hud  it  tv&s  •evolved  froni  the  mMaod  the  fdne  ui  Mason  and  Dixpu.  We  like 
ivt  iiU’  Ui-idn  of  Mi,  iWn^y  .Ke,nyfc.i#.i)  Ka#  &M-::  tioidun,  \w  m\u:  bycan^e  of  (Is  historic  a^su- 
fdhrivaHat  hr  «Y?arroh  of  a diai1’om»'  and  hbnnt^  atid  w,d  thVhii  of  tliese  so 

hate  got  marriedin  fripify  ^ioepUy^  Mr,  felly  oft^u  |hat  Ave  come  to  regAtd  m) r own  coiriir 
Jkmiuk^v  eiit)  a row  - laAAt,  nu  the  riverain  a Pent  luckiiig  the  things Yvhrcti  »*yake)i em/»- 
cak  hi  t^htral  Park : ip  a Walloon ; ^kkfes  5 t Ipn y eo ^rkti on  th  life  Old  World . A luor^ 
hy  tch‘plo>\»c.ubd  Telegraph?- ^ in  tact  moro  ways  iwinh  hi  hu  Ehiclieh  rorai  .church-yard,  or  h 
than  ymi  can  shake  at'- -ittfc* >' ; iettfeied  dial*  in  the  pat Prueftfc  hf  tho.  Inner 
Mf‘[“  IttiU-h  i b the  hvnlcgr.o.bm  - - rO-  ■ Ituc-niLtiJ  .Tc.inpter  neoda  us  hack  p century  or  too,  Wo 
l>M|ch  and  :<ne' agreed Yn  umr  KcatsI  of  rmime  ponder  upHu  what  some  poet;  didr  and  how  he 
getting  married  on  a t<Ylegr»ph  poU  .'*  And  tis  lived,  wnd  What  yvero  h\z '‘suriy  mini  nigs.  And 
\hz  hridc  confw^ed  that 0 thby  niiuht  na  well  yct;  he  adds,  (he  ^ntiuicuUii  ndnd.  fim.v  hod 
he  romantic  for  -wit ns t in  their  life/’  the  thing’  plenty  of  tilc  ^n»‘)c.  gratlficiitinn  here  Idi 

ym  done..  Hnwy  Mt.  Ralph  in pst  be  prrudUcd  Amcrirn/^TAtifrcHiinu  which  »n  an  Aiucncau 
to  tell  for  JiUnsfdf  in -liiso^n  wny.  Tin*  aOIuf,  obnuhl  ho  viupremo;  Her  felt  tins  pteasnre,  he 
1 vested  intcUAC  v'Xcltyirictit  in  th«?  mogbUor-  tci?^  tie;  in  luduUnpd,  whud  ke  N^w,  tu  the 
ihod  of  lorsTth  Sfr^cL  m wn»  to  be^pcctcd  > i'anihd.  the  piArndt  (?d:  Ykeahoutaa  : Inr  felt  it 
;m t»f  when  ihc  inuthy?  of  Miss  Cordelia  Angelin*  in  ChfiH^tu-n  among  its  nos  e • licyohHimmry 
MiihwwX}  vjrup  nf  the  Alaub  of  lloiHuy  uUset* ved  Hmhliugs  mol  hxm?h)*  it#  0/  the  ^arlp  ; y 7; 

Hu*t  '*  U .*die  wanted  tu  get  Uiarrrtshc  >1  be  mar-  eat  frottfstarVt  scttUm#wit  wuldu  ont  nafM.m'nl 
•‘  ;.irH''  inike  ii’tJ’HiilstiafH  wot  lriike..  a tvSupte  of  bbrdetiy;  h&  Ad;t:  it If*  ■;*  nod 

lh»s  in  the  air,,?  the  mm>nrantie  reader  cannot  be  felt  U fouthidorly  in  MtKvieaipp!  v \)i  -n,  ci 
h.dp  frelujg  Jhai>hA  Had  a shadow  of  i&mmi-  Biloxi,  sfOmp  upon  Um  ^tVmiid  e l.rn'up.u, 
lit  her  j)TUU5frt;  P H»m*ulk*  plan  ted  t fiy  Ifiy  of  hit*  foynl  irmsu-i 

IIic  Lfin>ilatYis  «we  of  nt  ^rane^/tfiiAr^-iV-iAV  '. ' -;V4WM% 

IHm.s*,  a bum  to  h hoiti  ciAuaHy  W+  &V*  ydu^traMi-  **  AH,,  f hr-  K;ety  happy ' iudctHb'’  hv  etb 
evt  bi  hn-ik  Up.  Wc  rcalhed  tbar  In- i,  ».,ub-  4'  -u  inyti  l bud,  ju y.>e'H'.ia  Vyirljj’Vs  faVoyilc  f*> 

pil'd  a Y iU  — hut  vV*  imviw  realised  Indore  rhat  huecoubV.*  ^bop  ii.  Chelyca,  brp<  i can  com* 

n>^a2<  ■:•’  Iiy  #'}&*•** 

■<H-Kev' iWt>  . •fk-VtAji  KAprn  HfefcrKbjd  fuua*,  tlb>»YWc»h  • ClojtiiV  ^ >*e«  ;Vv>fk-  • 

acoA'ifdh.  ^ V..irkvMarrWf  »od  fbvdhetfc  ^ttinovaAdBroibe-^. 
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mand  a more  brilliant  panorama,  and  one  that 
moves  as  directly  towards  my  own  proud  cit- 
izenship, when  I pursue  the  same  beut  of  mind 
in  my  own  country.” 

Alas,  there  are  a great  many  good  Ameri- 
cans who  will  see  these  things,  and  in  this 
light,  for  the  first  time  through  Mr.  Ralph’s 
lenses.  We  gush  over  Stratford  and  New- 
stead ; and  we  sail  out  of  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire  — Mr.  Aldrich’s  Old 
Town  by  the  Sea — in  the  very  track  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  himself,  without  a passing 
glance  at  the  steeple  of  St.John’s  Church, on 
one  side  of  us,  or  a passing  thought  of  the  fa- 
mous Navy-Yard  on  the  other.  And  yet  the 
church  stands  on  the  site  of  Queen’s  Chapel, 
named  in  honor  of  Caroline  of  England  almost 
half  a century  before  we  declared  ourselves 
free  and  independent  of  British  rule;  while 
in  the  Navy-Yard  lies  rotting  out  its  heart 
of  oak  the  frigate  “Constitution,”  which  did 
such  good  service  in  helping  us  preserve  the 
indepeudence  we  had  won. 

If  Mr.  Ralph  gives  us  spectacles  through 
which  we  can  see  for  ourselves  such  things  as 
these  he  is  doing  a great  work,  even  if  he  were 
not  showing  clearly  and  plainly  to  us,  besides 
all  this,  much  that  is  new  and  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  between 
the  Lakes  aud  the  Gulf. 


This  same  Mr.  Ralph,  a very  prolific  writer 
and  a very  skilful  literary  optician,  turns  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  vision  of 
patients  of  all  ages.  And  every  week  or  two 
we  find  him  fitting  a pair  of  lenses  into  light 
aud  durable  frames  for  the  eyes  of  young 
people  as  well  as  old.  A paper  of  his  upon 
“The  Life  Blood  of  a Great  City, or  How  Now 
York  Gets  its  Water,”  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  instructive  chapters  in 
the  bound  volume  of  Harper’s  Round  Table* 
for  1895.  It  pictures  the  pump  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  the  great  aqueduct  of  the  present, 
which  is  the  largest  and  the  longest  tunnel  in 
the  world;  which  is  thirty -three  miles  in 
length,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  aud 
as  many  in  width  ; which  passes  under  several 
rivers,  aud  through  hundreds  of  solid  rocks; 
which  cost  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  furnishes  New  York  with  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millious  of  gallons  of  water  a day.  Little 
do  the  People  We  Pass  realize  all  this,  nor  can 
it  be  rivalled  in  the  history  of  the  Old  World 
or  even  in  Our  Own  Great  West. 

Mr.  Ralph’s  account  of  the  Crotou  supply  of 
New  York  appeared  in  Harper’s  Young  People 
for  the  30th  April,  1895,  wheu  the  Young  Peo- 
ple who  read  it  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  their  favorite  periodical  was  in  future  to 
wear  a new  dress  aud  to  bear  a new  name, 
and  that  the  new  leaves  put  into  The  Round 
Table  would  enable  it  to  hold  more  that  is 
rich  and  nourishing  than  ever  before.  It  cou- 

3 “ Hatper'8  Round  Table"  for  1895.  Illustrated. 
4to,  t loth,  $3  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


tains,  as  usual,  serial  stories  by  our  best  au- 
thors, articles  upon  timely  and  entertaining 
subjects,  as  well  as  all  its  old  regular  Depart- 
ments; and  added  to  these  is  an  athletic 
chapter  every  week  devoted  to  Inter-scholas- 
tic Sport,  captained  by  a skilful  sportsman 
known  its  “The  Graduate,”  and  a department 
relating  exclusively  to  the  care,  training,  use, 
and  development  of  the  Silent  Horse  known 
as  the  Bicycle,  under  the  editorship  of  an  ex- 
pert wheelman.  Its  type  has  been  changed, 
aud  two  hundred  words  have  been  added  to 
each  page,  thus  increasing  its  letter-press  by 
nearly  a quarter. 

The  conductor  of  the  little  journal  for  little 
folk  explains  its  change  of  title  by  saying  that 
the  Order  of  the  Round  Table,  founded  by 
Harper’s  Young  People  some  four  years  ago, 
had  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions,  had 
spread  so  far  and  wide,  had  gone  into  so  many 
States  of  the  Uuiou,  and  into  so  many  Euro- 
pean countries  as  well,  that  it  demanded  some 
definite  recognition  as  one  of  tne  largest  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  the  world.  But, 
beyond  all  this,  the  name  is  significant  and 
appropriate  because  the  paper  goes  into  the 
homes  of  its  coustituents  as  the  family  sits 
around  the  work-a-day  library  table;  it  brings 
with  it  reading  for  the  children  as  well  as  for 
their  seniors;  and  it  introduces  and  maintains 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  this  Nineteenth  On- 
tury  some  of  the  manly  qualities,  some  of  the 
chivalry,  honesty,  uprightness  of  character, 
which  made  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur 
so  famous  in  history  and  romance.  It  pre- 
sents the  chivalry  of  brother  to  sister,  aud 
sister  to  brother,  of  children  to  parents  and 
parents  to  children  ; it  maintains  and  teaches 
that  all  the  good  qualities  supposed  to  have 
been  possessed  by  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Tristram 
and  Sir  Lamorake  are  quite  as  possible  and 
quite  as  necessary  in  the  nursery,  in  the  school, 
and  in  the  play-room  to-day  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Merlin  and  Uther  Pendragon, 
twelve  hundred  years  ago;  and  it  does  all  this 
iu  a quiet,  unassuming  way  which  is  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  comprehensive. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  enumerate  the 
Knights  of  the  Pen  who  have  contributed  to 
the  cheer  of  The  Round  Table,  during  the 
twelve  months  just  past,  nor  to  set  down  the 
bill  of  fare  prepared  for  the  twelve  months  to 
come.  With  Mrs.  Saugster,  Mrs.  Herrick,  Miss 
Seawell,  Mayor  Strong,  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  Ad- 
miral Gherardi,  Mr.  Kirk  Muuroe,  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  Professor  Shaler,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  to 
serve  aud  to  wait  upon  them,  the  Young  Peo- 
ple at  the  Round  Table  are  not  likely  to 
starve  for  want  of  literary  and  pictorial  nour- 
ishment iu  1896. 


The  People  whom  People  Pass  in  Spain  are 
as  strange  as,  and  eveu  stranger  than,  are  those 
we  pass  every  day  in  New  York,  ou  the  East 
Side  or  on  the  West  Side,  on  the  Battery  or  up 
iu  busy  Harlem;  aud  vividly,  and  no  doubt 
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correctly,  are  they  portrayed  in  Signor  Benito 
P6rez  Galdds’s  romauce  of  Dona  Perfect  a .* 
Mr.  Howells,  in  his  Introduction  to  what  he 
calls  this  “great  novel,”  quotes  “Clarin,”  a 
well-known  Spanish  critic,  as  saying  of  its  au- 
thor, that  he  is  the  most  advanced  and  by  far 
the  best,  of  the  New  Spanish  novelists;  that 
he  has  no  political  or  religious  prejudices; 
that  he  shuns  extremes,  and  is  charmed  with 
prudence;  that  his  novels  d6  not  attack  the 
Catholic  dogmas — though  they  deal  so  severely 
with  Catholic  bigotry — but  the  customs  and 
ideas  cherished  by  secular  fanatics,  to  the  iu- 
jury  of  the  Church.  And  the  Introduction 
further  states,  upon  the  authority  of  “ Clarin,” 
that  the  novels  of  Galdds  are  found  in  the 
bosoms  of  families  in  his  own  country  and  its 
provinces;  their  popularity  among  all  classes 
in  Catholic  and  prejudiced  Spain,  and  not 
among  free-thinking  students  merely,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  aim  and  motive 
are  understood  and  appreciated. 

All  this  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  true; 
but  while  “ Doha  Perfecta”  is  a good  story, 
the  English  reacting  students,  no  matter  how 
free  their  thought,  will  hardly  call  it  great,  as 
they  apply  the  term  to  “Adam  Bede,”  to  “The 
Egoist,”  to  “ Lorna  Doone,”  to  “ The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,”  to  “Auna  Karenina,”  to  “Pfcre 
Goriot,”  or  to  “ Vanity  Fair.”  It  is,  iu  the 
opinion  of  one  student  at  least,  a strong,  in- 
trospective, realistic,  and  interesting  tale,  well 
and  cleverly  told ; and  it  depicts  humau  experi- 
ences and  the  problems  of  life,  as  they  exist  iu 
a far-away  country  and  at  the  present  time, 
in  a manner  which  is  at  once  attractive  and 
convincing.  Doha  Perfecta  herself,  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  book,  is  an  admirable  and 
original  creatiou.  With  the  author  we  can 
only  wonder  what  she  would  have  been,  lov- 
ing; because,  hatiug,  as  he  draws  her,  she  has 
the  fiery  vehemence  of  an  angel  of  evil  and 
discord  among  those  with  whom  he  brings  her 
in  contact.  She  is,  as  he  describes  her,  a char- 
acter naturally  hard  and  without  iuborn  good- 
ness, dominated  by  religious  exaltation  that 
seeks  its  sap  in  narrow  formulas,  which  are 
dictated  by  ecclesiastical  interests  solely,  in- 
stead of  drawing  its  nourishment  from  con- 
science and  from  truth,  as  they  are  revealed 
in  those  principles  which  are  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  simple;  and  she  is  well  worth  atten- 
tive study. 

P6rez  Galdde  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Pal- 
ma, one  of  the  Canaries,  in  1845.  His  earliest 
novel,  “ The  Fountain  of  Gold,”  was  published 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  was 
followed  by  a series  of  romances  of  a his- 
torical character,  which  depicted  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Spauish  people  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  and  described  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Spaniards  iu  the  war  of  Indepen- 

4 Doha  Perfecta.  By  B Pbrkz  Gald6s.  Translation 
by  Mart  J.  8 k it  ha  no.  Introduction  by  William  Du  an 
Howells.  With  Portrait.  16mo, Cloth, $1.  {The  Odd 
Number  Series.)  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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dence  against  Napoleon,  and  during  the  move- 
ment of  Spanish  Liberalism  against  Fernando 
VII.  Later  Galdbs  has  turned  his  attention 
to  contemporaneous  romances,  a number  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
His  home,  for  some  time,  has  been  in  Madrid,, 
where  Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop,  who  visited 
him  five  or  six  years  ago,  found  him  os  agree- 
able in  his  speech  as  in  his  writing.  Mr.  Bishop 
pictures  him  as  a dark,  slender  man  of  good 
height, rather  loose-join  ted,  and  lookiug  young- 
er than  his  age.  A Liberal  iu  politics,  he  rep- 
resents the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  has  been,  if  he  is 
not  now,  the  editor  of  the  Revista  de  Espahar 
the  leading  Spanish  review.  “Doha  Per- 
fecta,” written  in  1880,  has  beeu  put  into  dem- 
and forcible  English  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Serrauo. 


Vkry  different  in  point  of  style,  scope  and 
scene  is  The  Sowersyk  by  Henry  Setou  Merri- 
man,  a story  of  love,  hate,  adventure,  political 
intrigue,  battle,  aud  murder,  of  the  present  time 
as  exhibited  in  Londou,  Paris,  Petersburg,  and, 
particularly,  in  Tver,  an  outlying  quarter  of 
Russia.  It  treats  of  diplomats,  police  spies, 
trait oi*s,  serfs,  renegades,  Nihilists,  exiles,  aud 
men  and  women  of  gentle  hlood  and  simple 
faith.  It  is  full  of  excitement  and  of  thrilling 
interest  to  the  very  end.  It  introduces  the 
reader  to  an  aristocratic,  beautiful,  brilliant, 
but  absolutely  vicious  aud  corrupt,  woman  of 
the  world  ; to  a half-barbaric, strongly  passion- 
ed, 81avic  girl,  truthful,  devoted,  but  with  views 
of  life  narrowed  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
surronndiugs;  aud  to  a young  English  maiden 
who  possesses  that  inborn  simplicity  which  is 
no  simplicity  at  all,  but  merely  simple-hearted- 
ness. It  introduces  us  to  a semi-English,  semi- 
Russian  Prince,  with  the  habits  aud  tastes  and 
virtues  of  both  races,  with  liberal  tendencies 
and  strong,  active  sympathies  for  the  down- 
trodden tenants  on  the  vast  Russian  estates, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  chivalry,  aud  fear- 
less energy  of  his  English  university  trainiug; 
to  an  epigrammatic,  talented,  titled,  absolutely 
wicked  aud  unprincipled  at taehtoi  the  French 
Embassy,  who  has  no  respect  for  the  truth  or 
for  any  object  that  is  proper  and  good;  and, 
best  of  all,  it  exhibits  au  honest  Count  Fosco 
with  au  euormous  body,  an  immobile  face,  and 
a German  name,  who  knows  every  person  and 
every  place,  who  always  says  aud  does  the  right 
thing,  iu  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time, 
who  punishes  the  evil-doers,  saves  the  inno- 
cent from  destruction,  and  is  as  loveable  and 
estimable  as  the  fat  knight  of  Wilkie  Collius 
was  wicked  and  sly. 

Mr.  Merriman  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  “The  Phantom  Future,”  “With 
Edged  Tools,”  and  “ From  One  Generation  to 
Another,”  three  novels  which  attracted  no  lit- 
tle attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

• The  Sowers . A Novel.  By  Hbniit  Skton  Mkiiui- 
man.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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when  they  first  appeared.  “The  Sowers”  has 
all  the  strength  and  virility  which  they  dis- 
played, and  all  their  charm  and  freshness  of 
style.  There  is  more  in  this  story  than  the 
story  itself,  and  there  is  not  a little  iu  the  text 
that  will  bear  quoting.  “When  a French- 
man is  horsy,”  says  Mr.  Merrimau,  “he  never 
runs  the  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  a groom  or 
a jockey,  as  do  his  turfy  compeers  in  England. 
His  costume  is  so  exaggeratedly  suggestive  of 
the  stable  and  the  horse,  as  to  leave  no  donbt 
whatever  that  he  is  an  amateur  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  His  collar  is  so  white  aud 
stiff,  and  pretentious,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  tighten  up  his  own  girths.  His 
breeches  are  so  breechy  about  the  knees  as  to 
render  an  ascent  to  the  saddle  a feat  which  it 
is  not  prudent  to  attempt  without  assistance. 
His  gloves  are  so  large  and  seamy  as  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  the  bridle,  and 
<piite  impossible  to  buckle  a strap.  Your 
French  horseman  is,  in  fact,  rather  like  a 
knight  of  old,  inasmuch  as  his  attendants  are 
required  to  set  him  ou  his  horse  with  his  face 
turned  iu  the  right  direction,  his  bridle  in  his 
left  hand,  his  whip  in  his  right,  aud,  it  is  sup- 
posed, his  heart  iu  his  mouth.  When  he  is 
once  up  there,  however,  the  gallant  Sou  of 
Gaul  can  teach  even  some  of  us,  my  fox-hunt- 
ing masters,  the  way  to  sit  a horse.” 

There  are  two  short  paragraphs  in  this 
book  which  cannot  be  applied  to  itself  or  to 
its  author.  Of  a certain  mysterious  event  in 
St.  Petersburg  Herr  Steinmetz  observes,  “It 
sounds  like  a romance  written  in  the  Kenning- 
ton  Road,  by  a lady  who  has  never  been  nearer 
to  Russia  than  Margate.”  And  of  M.  de  Chaux- 
ville,  the  epigrammatic  diplomat,  Mr.  Merri- 
fnan  says  “ he  was  a sort  of  social  revolver. 
He  went  off  if  one  touched  him  conversation- 
ally ; and,  like  others  among  us,  he  frequently 
missed  fire.” 

“The  Sowers”  sounds  like  a romance  writ- 
ten by  a Russian  ou  the  banks  of  the  Volga; 
and  its  verbal  bullets  always  hit  the  mark. 


Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  iu  his  latest 
work  treats  of  those  thin,  airy  shoals  of  vis- 
ionary  and  ghostly  people  who  walk  at  night, 
usually  through  closed  doors  aud  stone  walls, 
and  who  are  not,  as  a rule,  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt 
iu  passing.  He  calls  his  volume  A Home-Boat 
on  the  Styx : Being  Sotne  Account  of  the  Divers 
Doings  of  the  Associated  Shades It  is  based,  in 
a measure, although  purely  original  in  its  mat- 
ter and  in  its  manner,  upon  two  earlier  works 
by  the  same  author,  previously  noticed  in  this 
Department  of  the  Magazine — “The  Water 
Ghost  ” and  “ The  Idiot.”  The  former,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  a damp,  moist,  uncom- 
fortable bogie,  who  hauuted  a respectable 
family  in  England  for  many  generations,  nn- 

• A House-Boat  on  the  Styx.  Bein*  8ome  Account 
of  the  Divers  Doings  of  the  Associated  Shades.  By 
John  Kbndkick  Banos  Illustrated,  ltirno,  Cloth, 
$1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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til  she  was  finally  frozen  stiff,  one  very  cold 
Christmas  day,  and  left  harmless,  forever,  iu  a 
cold -storage -warehouse,  out  of  which  she  is 
still  unable  to  pass.  The  Idiot,  on  the  other 
baud,  was  an  eminently  substantial  personage 
iu  a physical  way,  given  to  Repartee  with 
his  Coffee,  aud  possessed  of  political  aspira- 
tions, who  conceived  the  highly  novel  idea  of 
transferring  the  commonplace  transport  of  the 
every-day  canal,  iuto  a nomadic  homestead 
that  could  be  removed,  at  the  owner’s  will,  to 
another  aud  a better  neighborhood  ; or  into  a 
migratory  church,  which  could  bo  towed  from 
door  to  door,  iu  order  to  pick  up  its  delinquent 
congregation.  The  canal-boat,  iu  the  present 
instance,  becomes  a homestead  of  the  house- 
boat order,  floating  on  the  turbulent  bosom 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
lower  world  ; and  its  inhabitants  are  the  any- 
thing but  idiotic  spirits  of  the  great  and  the 
wise  men  of  all  the  past  centuries  iu  the  his- 
tory of  the  upper  world  in  which  we  live  ; 
from  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  to 
Phineas  T.  Barnnm.  They  have  a series  of 
very  good  times  ou  the  banks  of  tbe  Stygian 
stream;  they  have  Smoking  - Concerts,  and 
Story-Tellers’  Nights,  and  all  the  eutertaiu- 
rneuts  of  the  modern  house  party  or  social 
club;  and  they  conduct  themselves  in  a pure- 
ly rational  and  natural  way.  It  is  a little 
startling,  perhaps,  to  hear  Shakspere  adver- 
tise himself  as  a dramatist,  who  “ writes 
plays  while  you  wait”;  to  see  Homer  aud 
Robert  Burns,  at  a small  table  over  a small 
bottle,  and  to  watch  the  Iron  Duke  pull  the 
camp-chair  from  under  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Cor- 
sica, on  the  upper  deck;  but  when  Artemus 
Ward  asks  Thomas  Carlyle  “ What  is  the  av- 
erage weight  of  a copy  of  Punch  f”  the  joke 
does  not  seem  to  be  carried  at  all  too  far ; par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Peter  Newell  adds  to  the  con- 
ceit of  the  dialogues  by  his  quaiut  aud  clever 
illustrations,  in  which,  as  a rule,  all  the  por- 
traits aro  carefully  preserved. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Bangs  got  the 
idea  of  the  form  and  title  of  this  creation  from 
an  incident  iu  the  lives  of  the  three  famous 
little  maids  of  Wilton.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  they  should  amuse  them- 
selves and  each  other,  ou  a certain  raiuy  after- 
noon, not  very  long  ago.  Margaret  wanted  to 
“ play  House,”  Agues  preferred  to  “ play  Boat,” 
and  when  the  question  was  finally  left  to  the 
decision  of  Sarah,  the  third  and  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  she  lisped  in  arbitrative  num- 
bers, “ What’s  the  matter  with  playing  House- 
Boat  T”  Mr.  Bangs,  undecided  as  to  how  to 
dispose  of  his  Ghosts  and  his  movable  Rudder 
Grange,  unquestionably  realized  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  a House-Boat  ou 
the  Styx,  where  Ghosts  might  congregate ; aud 
so  he  solved  bis  problem. 

With  all  his  originality,  and  all  his  ingenu- 
ity of  plot  and  characterization,  one  cau  only 
wonder  what  will  be  the  matter  in  his  next 
production. 
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THERE  are.  feiv  jso  ignorant  sis  to  aud.  irreriuovahte >I%yorvwtiQ Lai? .presided 
know  that  Baltimore  is  A fumon*  over  the  destinies  of  j|ag  eity  for  sixteen 
city.'  T}ios«  njilycky  liioyials  who  iiaye  years.  m the  RdlfAv-iug!  jWges  l .shall 
not  hud  the  good  fortuiio  to  fojo.v  iw  lios-  atumypt  ‘ttf  dwell  i-jpon  these  and  other 
pitality  will  yet  Itavii  inet  Haltiuioreatis,  fiSRitr^s  of  els • - city  y life,  « lutdi  v\>  he 
ami  (.annul  liavo  failed  to  tiouoi-  ill  them  id  way  s i.he  iiduliraUnn  and  some!  ime* ilia 
tiiat  air.  tiiid  hearing  of  hi  vn*  pride  which  atify  of  ilu.yv.mfor  from  % i«?sy.  fAvdvt’A 
Plidardi  savs  somewhere  is  olhiracieristir  cOrnmuiat  v, 

of  the  sous  of  i'tinous  cities.  aiiii  which,  Uiit  iraveiior  lr<HH  the  XorUi  or  East 
iiti  he  remarks,  is  so  ehvtititole  and  male  as  wy vvJTl  hii’pi\i&e  tiisybe  htmlit  tit.  thy  lyidoii 
somin.ii  hai.tptoei'S;  It  is  wet!  known  ;>Si>tipn.  .a  temporary  slriu'imv  which  the 
'.I. at.  the  fame  of  BaJt.imoi'O  rests  upon  the  Pennsylvania,  road  hips  occupied  for  the 
voilor  •;>!' to  .ntwi.:-.,  iho  heauty  of  its  wo-  p:v>t  twenty  ye:uS.  We  are  uo"l  in  l>iaifr 
men-  lint  yxcel I*  nee  of  ItA. rookery,  the  yyt:;;..fytr. 'the  Itig  pnikeuinmy'  in.  s>tmvy.s 
iHWp.W  ami  beamy  df  its  hNtorie  mono-  closely  all  new-epniert  hi  though  uichtal- 
me I>ts,  and  the  possession  of  an  excellent  ly  wotidariug  whether  \U>  \ aft-  lit  per- 

lifof,  Oy  fH»nmr  »«d  Brcviher*  A\l  rfv'tfj 
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sons  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  dering  what  a waste  of  energy  there  has 
city,  is  white,  and  a recruit  from  the  ver-  been  here,  ami  what  a shame  it  is  to 
daut  island.  The  traveller  is  conveyed  to  treat  a poor  little  puny  stream  in  this  ty- 
the  Camden  Station,  if  he  is  bound  south,  rail ni cal  way.  And  that  is  where  the 
in  venerable  barouches  and  landaus,  and  traveller  would  be  deceived,  as  has  been 
by  drivers  who  are  white  in  everything  every  traveller  who  has  set  eyes  upon 
but  their  charges.  When  you  reach  the  this  sheet  of  water  with  cross  sections  of 
Camden  Station,  another  temporary  strue-  mud  since  the  early  days  when,  according 
ture,  that  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years;  to  Maryland’s  popular  history,  doughty 
everything  is  black— hack  men  and  all.  John  Smith,  on  his  sixth  voyage,  descried 
And  it  rushes  vividly  through  your  brain  the  present  site  of  Baltimore,  and  got 
that  now  you  have  crossed  the  Mason  and  stuck  in  the  mud  of  Jones  Falls.  The  idi- 
Dixon  line  and  are  in  Dixie.  osynerasies,  the  power,  the  reserve  force. 

Emerging  from  the  Union  Station,  the  of  this  puny  stream  are  in  themselves 
traveller  should  see  the  classic  stream  quite  enough  to  make  Baltimore  famous 
upon  which  Baltimore  is  situated,  though  without  any  auxiliary  aids.  In  figures 
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geography  has  it  otherwise.  And  if  you  this  power  might  be  represented  approx- 
try  to  ignore  it,  your  cabman  will  say,  imately  by  about  20,000,000  horse-power. 
“TImt’s  Jones  Falls,”  as  one  would  say.  It  has  Hooded  the  town  on  innumerable 
“There  Hows  the  Tiber,  Father  Tiber,  to  occasions,  and  then  dried  up  overnight, 
whom  the  Romans  pray,”  or,  “ There  rolls  and  remained  dry,  as  though  to  despite  and 
the  Oregon  ” ; and  yon  behold  a green  escape  the  vtMigeance  of  the  citizens  whose 
and  yellow  and  halting  stream  which  bridges  it  has  carried  away  with  pro- 
now Hows  to  the  north  and  now  to  the  voking  irregularity.  These  devastating 
south,  and  then  gives  up  flowing  altojypdh^J^  continued,  to  the  great  detriment 
et\  and  dries  up  out  of  sight,  leaving  a of  the  community,  for  over  a century,  till 
bed  of  mud  and  variegated  garbage  be-  within  the  last  decade  it  was  determined 
hind  it.  Around  about  it  and  on  every  to  bridle  the  stream  and  compel  it  to  lead 
side  rise  solid  granite  walls,  which  run  a regular  and  well-conducted  existence, 
without  interruption  for  miles  and  miles,  even  if  the  attempt  should  cost  millions. 
An  ignorant  traveller  cannot  help  won-  And  it  bus  cost  many  millions,  These 
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arrangeroents  bare  now  been  eompMed.  ft^hioiiabUi  residential  quarter  of  Ba I ( i - 
The  Cmnp'Vtfdv*  Ho.  or  in  vs  been  lapped.  to  or*,  tlm  district  of  handsome  brown- . 
bj  which  a whime  of  fre^H  ^vaiier  can  l>6  stbnc  )iOusesv  wli|icb  extends  from  Biddle 
thrown  tiUo  tlirimubix'  bed  tv  hen  Uu  Btreet  on  Ur*  north  to  Frauklu*.  the 
Falls  3jul jt  and  won’t  limy;  and  then  to  south,  and  frOijjr  Calvert  Xo  Park  on  the 
control  lii*  sneain  wl)*n  it  la ke*  the  Ini  and  .we>4.  Tii*r*  are  nian^  pnH’H  -. 
in  tefetli  and  Hoods,  th*  rivet  -bed  hay  mui  iM:*  tiered  * Yd  Okie's  \u  many  other  dk- 
be*u  spanned  with  glyimBe  iron  bridg-  s.  Jricts  of.  the  eby.  hut  it  is  not  Imaardmis; 
and  diked  with  ilia  ewlitJ  walis/Of  : ma*ojo  ' .ib-saj'- Sfcat /the’ uiiia.hi hiii W nif  Iftte 
rv.  vyhieh  irre.  riilnulated  to  overawe  which  covers  not  one '-tiTliirr.il  or  the  city 

f lifer  muddy  Missouri  ami  the  Mississippi  control  in  a very  great  measure  its  desti 
thrown  m irMitvy.  On  Cemre  amt  Liberty  nh\s.  Tibs  hrowostoho: district, as  indeed 
*ti*£«t£  an<l  mi  the  low  }$ud  arnutui  the  almost  all  northern  Bill  tin  K»re/is  bullion. 
Maryland  Instiliue  are  to  he  seen  other  what  was  once  the  country  Koine  of  Ooh 
reminder* iif  ihr  historic  Hoods  ami  mini*  0nel  John  Eager  Howard,  the  hero  of  the 
(lat in  which  the  Fa  its  at  ways  uk\  y | W;  pr nsaud  the  •commander  nf  the  Mary- 
eu  ^ pertdiJiviy  r^^peraUng  rdhc  These  land  line  at  Guilford  Court  House.  Hrs 
historic  re  lie  > are  the  bJepWitg  stones  of  vmunory  U -preserved  most  mmlequmr 
Bilhruoro  By  thr^yitcpj)tug-S!.oufiis  hhr  ly  iii  Urn  names  of  Howard  and  Eager 
dejqYyskt **(  m* -£<*«■ ..  Hu  ward  wiis.  th^  earth 

»M.it  returning  to  lh*u>  Resiliences  ns  the  est  bexjciheior  of  Baltimore-  From  bis 
shades  nf  cremog.  fell.-  \ .‘ifcfnttft  thejovftra  large  estate  fu  ga  ve  the  opmi  square. 

)ny»  nfcd  th^  huviness  »ncu  of  the  Cotn  j^jmtu.  which  |Ifit ■ BmUIc?  MonidUeht . Vas 
qibiiiiy: •wfcirfc and  many  other  of  the  smaller 
fa* ;h>to  hi#jj{  <*)),  thivt;  . parks  ashl  breath  {fig-  idat-es  tvere  deeded 

of  ihe  city ;.  where-  llmi**  dtlhc^  and  clubs  by  Kim  to  his  ouiow  oilmens.  Yet  a few 
wvriP-  ykoated.  Tbc  -o  ppuny  ;rre  years  ago  'neither  the  city  nor  a sin* 

from  tvyo  to  three  feet  high  and  about  ghc  iolihhUalit raised  a voice  or  Stretched 

etghi^fii  xnch^  4parb  btit  a Sa y hig  huifd  to  preserve  re. 

thW1  thjit  llt^d  /^They  'wer^  kt**  bhi  cdiopial  h&Uy\  of  tlie.  Ifetw^nhsi 

rvubTP^ncse . «>.f' '■  &•  uvofinUi  S feriilv  brain,  wljicb.  with  nil  Hs  .uie/nor an/j. ' 

•aiiidc  Jpr0.yed  ^ c^v W£y>  intpr^ved  ufT  Yd 

t»f.rik\*ig,-;«>f  'Baitimbr^  the  city. ;y*f'  h^-pny  htljtJ  earth.  T|h*  and 

I .y , r /h ♦ ' . r f:-h’  ’ vyhn  prciih^adi1  Charles  <m  $iiv~ 

Tiie  toanst  now  emers  upon  the-  inns t Via-y  when  eJuircb  has  lei  out* ’ InBc 
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recall  the  classic  memories  of  the  place, 
or  yet  when  planning  the  masquerades 
and  the  costume  balls  of  the  Wednesday 
and  the  Paint  and  Powder  clubs  remem- 
ber that  here  too  the  beautiful  and  be- 
witching Polly  Chew,  who  wedded  the 
doughty  hero  of  the  Cowpens,  presided 
over  the  fetes  cliampMres  and  the  masks 
and  the  revels  which  the  republican  court 
applauded. 

But  the  city  has  some  traditions  and  a 
history  which  are  not  all  forgotten,  and  of 
which  the  traveller  is  pleasantly  remind- 
ed, even  when  the  quiet,  dignified  residen- 
tial quarters  are  left  behind  and  we  dive 
down  into  the  lowlands  where  are  situ- 
ated the  busy  marts  of  her  trade.  Coming 
from  the  station,  the  highest  point  of  van- 
tage is  reached  at  the  corner  of  Charles 
and  Chase  streets,  from  where  the  city 
can  be  seen  stretching  out  fan-shaped  and 
interminable  to  the  south  along  the  banks 
of  the  Patapsco,  and  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west.  From  here  also  we  catch  a 
nearer  view  of  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
which  with  its  monument  and  public  edi- 
fices, the  stately  private  dwellings,  the 
green  open  squares,  and  in  its  ensemble, 
certainly  presents  to  the  astonished  tour- 
ist the  most  imposing  site  to  be  found  in 
any  American  city.  From  the  top  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  first  memo- 
rial worthy  of  the  name  that  was  erected 
to  the  Father  of  our  Country,  which  rises 
to  the  majestic  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
the  whole  city  can  be  surveyed.  There 
stretches  out  before  you  a panorama  of 
human  activity, and  a city  which  contains 
the  homes  and  workshops  of  more  than 
a half-million  people. 

The  four  open  squares  which  flank  the 
Monument  are  beautiful  with  flowers  and 
fountains;  and  in  the  trees  which  shade 
the  garden  paths  in  the  spring  perch 
many  singing  birds  making  sweet  music; 
and  among  them,  though  rarely,  can  be 
seen  the  Baltimore  oriole,  all  yellow  and 
black,  as  though  designated  to  wear  the 
Lord  Proprietary’s  livery.  These  squares 
are  ornamented — really  ornamented — by 
statues  of  Chief- Justice  Taney  and  of 
George  Peabody,  which  happily  can  be 
viewed  without  regret  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  these  distinguished  men. 
Stretching  for  miles  away  to  the  left  we 
enjoy  a bird’s  eye  view  of  Old  Town.  It 
is  not  the  tenement  district  of  the  city, 
for  happy  Baltimore  brooks  not  these 


plague-spots  upon  our  boasted  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  not  half  a dozen  tene- 
ments in  the  whole  city.  Old  Town  has 
now  come  to  mean  that  part  of  the  city 
which  lies  east  of  the  Falls.  It  contains 
thousands  of  humble  dwellings,  all  of 
which  look  exactly  alike,  and  are  exactly 
alike  in  a way  that  must  be  very  perplex- 
ing to  the  laboring-man  who  is  a house- 
holder as  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he 
returns  to  his  home. 

The  houses  more  recently  built  for 
working-men  are  well  constructed  and 
neat  in  appearance,  while  a law  passed 
several  years  ago  provides  that  each 
shall  include  a bath-room.  The  older 
houses  are  built  of  miscellaneous  brick, 
have  low  basement  entrances  adorned 
with  utensils  of  domestic  activity,  and  a 
flight  of  rickety  wooden  steps  which  lead 
to  the  front  door  and  the  parlor  floor.  To 
some  these  endless  grass-grown  streets, 
these  interminable  rows  of  humble  houses, 
these  solitudes  in  which  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  lead  their  unnoticed 
lives,  appear  hideously  and  depressingly 
ugly;  and  they  are;  but  I am  sure  the 
greatness  of  Baltimore  rests  upon  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do  laboring  classes, 
rather  than  upon  the  lofty  and  imposing 
palaces  of  the  few  who  have  attained 
great  estate. 

But,  apart  from  the  public  edifices  and 
the  magnificent  houses  of  prayer  which 
cluster  about  this  classic  centre  of  the 
city’s  life,  the  private  residences  which 
line  Mount  Vernon  Place  are  in  them- 
selves remarkable.  Each  one  possesses  a 
quaint,  peculiar,  and  individual  charm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Garrett  man- 
sion, which  is  a magnificent  brownstone 
palace, comparing  favorably  with  the  most 
imposing  ancestral  homes  to  be  seen  on 
Vienna's  Ringstrasse  or  London’s  May- 
fair,  these  mansions  were  built  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  and  they  are  pleasant- 
ly significant  of  the  cult  of  comfort  and 
the  appreciation  of  true  dignity  which 
obtained  in  the  Baltimore  of  those  days, 
together  with  the  total  absence  of  pre- 
tence and  striving  after  spectacular  ef- 
fect. In  Maryland,  and  particularly  in 
Baltimore,  the  word  “mansion”  is  used 
to  designate  the  home  and  the  seat  of  a 
family  whose  members  count  for  some- 
thing in  the  community  at  large.  And 
it  matters  very  little  if  the  family  has 
scattered  or  disappeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can way,  which  is  not  unknown  even  in 
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conservative  Maryland,  the  house  Mil)  With  this  money  ku  gguerpusly  given  a 
reayahi* the,- mansion  of  those  who  built  great  edaeatimjai  Hthenamm  was  built, 
Uv '-and  of  .those  who  eonsecrated.  it  ns  and  has  been  maintained  during  a period 
the  roof -tree  and  the  •hearth  .of'  the  fame  of  forly  yeur*v  including  a so  bool  of  /w- 
ily  .Tin*  e->:r»l  an  a tbui  it  will  he- well  for  turt-H,  lihniry.  4 rid  academy  of  music,  and 
the  yisiOw  to  bear  ill  mind,  should  He  a gallery  of  uvL  The.  library  man  hers, 
conclude  to  ospernl  lift  afeniami  m vis.it*  now  ovor  i^CkOhO  volumes,  find  is  one  ot 
jug  the  mansion s winch  wore  or  are  the  tire  moHt  torefuily  selected  in  the  world, 
homes  of  the  Pumanc^  the  WIdw^  living  the  .great  mfirble  brtxufiix  on 
the  Lfdrobes4,  the  Swan*,  the  Saucers,  the  we  proceed  along  the  shady 
the  (jills,  the  Niekobumv,  (he  Riptapart#:?,  sidewalk"  towards  Howard  street,  wd?er*i 
(lie  Browns,  the  Carrolls  the  Fa  Persons;  the  rtstro>e>ooca]  observatory  n&?$  out 
the  Revendy  Johnsons,  f)w  Fibbers.,  r -by  of  the  midst  of* the  Hcvpki «$• 

Bowies,  the  Willmmses,  Urn  Brooks,  bdihbhg*  to  our  walk  V«> j»;t*s  a mot! 
the  Fricks.  the  GUtingses,  the  Mays,  the  est  b.nvk  mansion  which  will  some  day; 
Whites:.  amt  the  bytes,  atid  several  I have  h6/<l<fiiUtt/'t)e  de$&|ted,  by  aiioreap'^' 

or  ^n*ater  protto  preciatiye  geyier&tfcoi*  as  a temple  lo  ptF 
mends  in  a community  tfjdch  ha*  a tonir  triotic  -sort".  This  hoo.se  and  those  who 
memory  and  coil  mar?*  tradHmns.  have  d well  in  it  are  singularly  connected; 

Proceeding  lo  Ihc  left  around  the  Mon  with  the  writing  both  of  the  /Slar-spjui- 
umenii  w^  pa&s what  appears  at  first  t<>  V .gled  Banner  - and  “ Mavyhiwh  my  Marj- 
a modest  ami  imprete?dte?te  dwe-iHnyr.,  it  idhd“T~Um  best  hattbehymu*  that  It 
t*?  however,  the  iupmo  of  the  Gte  WiUnon  over  Wen  defined, according  U<  IJeHoImc* 
T AValtei^.  a ^inetifer^ ijd£  . ’• ' Tn  tlm 4d&Vtit Q ueeu . An ne • dr»-\vi.^rocm P 

Still,  as  during  his  hfehour  kepi  upon  to  withm  may  be  seem  the  rough  dmbght, oh. 
the  public,  dbntannog  among  its  • many-  the  “Star- spangled  Banner, written  on 
treasures  perh a} ri  tin*  most = cclmplete  pro  the  bac-k  of  ah  wrelope.  which  Francis 
vale  ool lection  of mod- 
ern French  ami  Span* 

ish  paintings  in  the  ~~  ~ ~~  j 

world;  Titeenl  lections' 

0/  ei.chi  tigs,  wa.tr  r-color  s.  i 

Wortzes, ■ > ( 

uni  ^ f^mqtts,  and  'Jt 

rtpraj&pt/^k i&‘  cidvefui  '*& 

s iui] $•  %vi& : Wight « p I • .'•  ^ ^ 7 ft, 

an  art  eon htest&ur;  \vl  10  jS-jgJft 

had  fg\y  erpuds  «ud  no 


thropi^l.  £f Pea^ 
?KHlyv  who  raided  in 
fuany  years 
of  his  active  huM/mv* 
lif+k  f 1 1 e g/ffe  vvl# i el ? 
tlyis  FotitMldiiaiV  rebre- 


.fenidaiiaty 

sents  were  made  ai;  va- 
riouj?  ihp.f%r iiri4  a ujomii 
in  ail  as  TriMlioh 

and  a Jialf  of  dollars. 


THE  CJTY  HALL. 
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Scott  Key  wrote  while  detained  on  board 
the  British  fleet  which  bombarded  Fort 
McHenry. 

We  will  now  proceed  down  Charles 
Street  for  two  minutes,  until  we  come  to 
the  brow  of  another  and  higher  hill, 
which  is  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  America,  and  the  site  of  the  Cardinal's 
residence,  the  abode  of  the  Church’s  most 
distinguished  prelate  and  primate.  Be- 
hind the  residence  on  Cathedral  Street 
we  see  the  cathedral,  which,  to  those  who 


as  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Church.  Balti- 
moreans have  to  a remarkable  degree  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  this  distinguished  prelate,  who 
was  born  and  has  grown  old  in  body, 
though  not  in  spirit,  among  them.  They 
have  heard  how  weighty  his  opinion  is  re- 
garded at  the  Vatican,  and  how  his  voice 
is  listened  to  in  the  Propaganda.  But 
they  are  very  selfish,  and  dislike  the 
mention  of  the  Cardinal's  name  for  the 
papal  chair.  Should  the  Italian  cardi- 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 


know  nothing  of  its  story  and  associa- 
tions, may  seem  rather  a plain  edifice.  It 
is  of  rough-hewn  granite,  and  of  no  par- 
ticular architecture.  It  was  completed 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  the 
great  granite  rocks  of  which  it  is  built 
being  drawn  laboriously  by  oxen  through 
the  muddy  roads  that  lead  from  Howard 
County.  In  the  churcli  are  some  large 
paintings  presented  to  the  young  diocese 
by  kings  of  France.  They  are  very  bad. 
Beneath  the  marble  slabs  at  our  feet  are 
resting  Archbishops  Carroll,  Ken  rick,  and 
Spalding;  and  here,  Sunday  after  Sunday 
and  day  after  day,  may  be  heard  uplifted 
the  voice  of  the  present  venerable  Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop of  Baltimore,  inculcating 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship  as  well 


nals  who  will  rule  the  Conclave,  which  in 
the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  far  distant, 
prove  themselves  statesmen  and  elect  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  to  the  Catholic  succession 
of  St.  Peter,  Baltimore  would  go  into 
mourning,  for  the  city  would  have  lost 
its  first  citizen.  Around  the  cathedral 
and  the  residence  cluster  a score  or  more 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  nun- 
neries, and  charitable  institutions,  many 
of  which  are  noteworthy  architecturally 
as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Another  two 
minutes’  walk,  still  down  Charles  Street, 
that  main  artery  of  the  city’s  life,  will 
bring  us  through  the  retail  shopping  dis- 
trict to  where,  about  the  court-house— a 
venerable  structure,  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  a $3,000,000  building— are  still  to  be 
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ing  the  supply  wagons  of  his  library  dash-  horror  her  name  mentioned  as  a “ boom- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  like  ing  town.”  This  great  industrial  growth, 
express  wagons  during  the  Christmas  sea-  while  quadrupling  the  wealth,  the  power, 
son.  He  still  continues  with  great  dis-  and  the  influence  of  the  city,  has  not  by 

any  means  diverted 
her  citizens  from  the 


time -honored  prac- 
tice of  culture  and 
leisure,  and  those 
aesthetic  and  ele- 
vated pursuits  which 
render  the  sharp 
edge  of  existence 
bearable  and  the 
times  pleasant.  The 
material  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  city 
has  been  fairly  uni- 
form in  all  its  depart- 
men  ts  of  activity, 
with  the  exception 
of  that  of  manufac- 
tures, where  the  de- 
velopment has  been 
wellnigh  miracu- 
lous. This  new  birth 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 


of  the  city  dates 
from  1880,  when  her 


comment  his  philanthropic  work  as  ex- 
ecutor upon  his  own  property.  Last  year 
he  presented  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  a handsome  home. 

Only  two  short  decades  ago  Baltimore 
presented  a still-life  scene  which,  when 
compared  with  the  breathless  and  disor- 
dered activity  of  adjacent  cities,  the  jaded 
traveller  from  the  Old  World,  at  least, 


industries  had  only 
$38,000,000  capital.  Now,  at  a con- 
servative estimate,  their  capital  is  more 
than  $120,000,000. 

Since  1890  the  growth  of  manufactories 
in  Baltimore  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
ton, Sparrows  Point,  and  Curtis  Bay  has 
added  over  $30,000,000  of  capital,  giv- 
ing now  in  and  about  the  city  at  least 
$125,000,000  invested  in  manufactures. 


found  most  grateful  and  refreshing.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  is 
It  seemed  for  a time  as  though  the  city  over  100,000,  and  the  wages  aggregate 
would  never  recover  from  the  losses  more  than  $45,000,000  per  year.  In  oth- 
incident  to  the  war,  or  ever  again  find  er  words,  the  two  great  manufacturing 
its  proper  place  in  the  new  order  of  States  of  the  South,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
things.  It  seemed  for  a time  as  though  bama,  combined,  have  no  more  capital 
%he  old  spirit  which  here  prevailed  invested  in  manufactures  than  has  the 
.during  the  forties  and  the  fifties,  as  is  city  of  Baltimore,  which,  indeed,  has  more 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  first  in  Bal-  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and 
timore  steam  railways  and  electricity  employs  more  factory  hands  than  the 
were  tried,  was  quenched  and  could  not  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  a recent  ad- 
be  relit.  Still,  during  these  years  of  dress  before  a representative  body  of  busi- 
apparent  arrested  development  the  city  ness  men,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  the 
was  advancing,  and  none  the  less  surely  editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  put 
"for  the  absolute  want  of  effort  and  rush  before  his  hearers,  in  the  following  terse 
which  characterized  its  growth.  Now  way,  the  situation  in  the  city,  and  I can- 
the  growth  of  the  city  has  become  con-  not  do  better  than  repeat  here  the  very 
spicuous,  and  with  her  population  increas-  words  of  so  competent  an  authority: 
ing  at  the  rate  of  30.000  a year,  and  her  “Baltimore  probably  has  a greater  di- 
manufacturing wealth  far  in  excess  of  versity  of  manufactures  than  any  other 
that  of  many  States,  Baltimore  hears  with  city  in  the  country. 
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CUJ&BtSaj,  Glh&Q&S, 


iA  It  is the  lead H>g .oyster  and  fruit  can-  vt.Tt  ha^  tnora  $*&**<&  tip 

niing  oty  of  Use  world  line *s<  — to  Lomlm*. Ihwr^aH, 

‘‘It  is  ■»  great'  Hour  aiiHriig  ccuit.rr.  onp  Havre.,  ;]{<uu*r«l;iuo  th'cuiuuj  a ml  other 
cotnpauy  alufxc  'h&\riisg  ft  captent^  of  .«m*;  frills.  ' .*  ^/,:\'%  • f. ’•'  V •’ 


iOoo  barrel*  a d 

:.  It  anujcfe*  '*80r  t?W  cw^ 

ton  duek'  iUiiio/iWtuvi.-u  \n  ?!(♦•  vrititOh. 

:^iu|;i)0  per  cent  vd&i*  mr>d>*  n\  the  e »«-rd. 

'*  Its- ■ ■' f.^reigu  trade  aiigregutc* ' ov«/»’ 
iliJ^i)00;)W0  ay&iv  v - a \ ; 


I hs  annual  grain  tn^rlr  rum  tvtiui  60,- 
^®;rw  It*  fidtiOH, 000  bus li^ls , tfnikjtig  iiv. 
tikxi  Hi  New  York,  the  lading  grain 
inarkef  mi  the  Altai)  tit/  civa* t,  wind  d; 
iQriur  tirade  ii&wdJe*  ab/»iH  ^vtnOCtriO0  barn^s 
v*?ar. • ■••'  ■'.  , : V a;^-- ; e--i;v V: .':;v,v; : .•  :v: ••*<•/:_ 
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"Too  saw  rug\s  denies  of  the  dry  have*  fiM’gesy  where ■ r!-o  hammer . falls  upon  the 
deposit*  of  $bmvi  $41^000,000,  anvil  wilhoui  ceasing.  night.  day.  tln*t 

>v The  aggregate  volume  of  the  city’*  the  visitor  catches  ;»  gbmps*:«>f  -the  bar- 
l**rsf uess  $|  about.  $700,000,000.  bor  arid  of  Fort  My*  Henry , . v<  here  Old 

“Two  years  ago  rapid  transit  ws*  ln:  Glory  }$  :fiyip£  txvdaya*  v»u  the  night 
Irodneed,  and  vve  luivo  r jow  about  250  and  that  -cheerles*  whciit  Key 

mi)e$ of  .elecfrie  and  cable  roads,  hmlt  at  peered  through  Mm ■ of  the  honv 
•about  £12,000,000  to  $115,000,000.  hard  men*  and  sa  r rf  p<*oudi;c  wuvnnj: 


We  are  $UR;  h<Oldin^  i^<ka^  while  & 4$h~  over  the  fr£e  adpi  bra  ve. 


Here  for  the 
idea  of 
Weaifefcn  tTs 


‘ilv-traclc  'viwU'V'  road  to  ATashiifgtfc#  is  first  lime,  I think,  y*vi  ide 

. imw  ii mler  emislruetiow  ^hat  a quantity  «*f  food  imt  breads' 

Wlu^  ibis  izvbal  jnerea**  in  n$M>ufacr*  fr*  vtre  pouring*  ndo  tb*'-  uisat%hle  maW 
luring  wealth  is  made  up  almost  'wholly  of  huri^ry*’  Enridte.  At  t-aoiou  tn>  find 
bjribe ^nnHi^yaT  a great  n umber  of  n&vr  the  bbu ?*?n&  darkened  and  the  forest 
and  flfiruitl  industries,  there  have  also  btee'ft  spiirs  of  the  shipping-  dwarfed-  by  tin* 
constructed  in  Baltimore  great  works  £vei*l  penu^yivajjia 

which  . eh alien ge  comparison  vrlth  those  Railroad,  to  which  aiiei  oners  and  >,:riimg 
of  other  cities.  Among  those  greater  barks  roe  always  corning  m mi  endless, 
and  more  costly  enterprises  which  the  process  inti  to  he  loaded.  Orithe  opposde 
"pom"'  of  the  'Iasi  ten  years  \m*  palled  >ido  of  the  river  a*  Locust  Point  are.  the 

-*  *K-  • •’ anil ’ 


tvooire  and  Ohdi/ RaiSvoad,  And  hen* 


into  being  thy  works  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  0>nrf^tny  at  Sparrows  ibdiit  ar^  the 
inostt^i^de  N#d  p- 

Hi  flat  modern  rail  mill  In  the*  0titi|ry  gtW£i**x|Mri.mg.  *pf*m  of  the-  country. 

ed  to  btri Id  the  heuyi*$v ti>fe  the  hn&ipess  iV 


It  is  eijuipjieil 
clads*  and  everything  ii»  the  marine  de- 


Ofga-'ni^atmn  Of  the  fSfoj.it  ft*  Baltimore  lias 
■yhecon-te  the  financial 
centre  of  that  section 
.:  of  tlityeoiihl^y  . ' 
The  Board  of 
T rade,  yvdrirh  h>ster^ 
i re>y  eiHer|yrrses  ami 
siipppybi  others  that 
have  Oi-m,  launch^! 

••  of  the 

busL 

yyyyss ipyri  *)f  the  city ; 
add*  hi judicious 
Use  of  the  power 
which  the  I'iK&nV 


ve.stod  m ‘i 

^Voy.V-'^'i  y'A  5 ' '•■ 

has  r orm*  t<»  h^  a p/j* 

; ‘'.,  vl'l.l’  * VS/r *‘.*‘v‘ • ‘ 

tent  factor  itk  iip^ 

»■  1 •■v.yV ,,Lv  vj\l  A.  . ' ‘ 

iioual  as  well.  a:s 

in  Sour  Icgislaxioii 
1 1 < si  igh  tly  dnf^tfh  < 

a?;  th*M  r 


MARYnASD  tUil'B, 


byis  ■ ' i-heir. 
naifics  ; lUiplvV  Ufe 
: ;Myfeh  Atd  y ^ i ^ A A1  a 
' M#£iA\y£y$  : ;'Ass^a,“  - 
Elfiuf  Exchange 
ver  the  lecfriiV' 

PHH|RH||. ^ ,.f..t  „ w.  w..^  |P  ,fc-  | . I 

l.'.a  ve  ho.iox  con  si  r nr  ted  nmti'y  ,of  tb»;  rvo/ni  ad  vanccmr-ro  of  us  imlnsfries 
iuldxfciWns^ uiib ' the. ,uA^v: iiiem  While  live  foreign  coii inicrce  j§f  the 
";;dhfe  fMtro/f  aiiil  Mu nitititafiry.  It  U in  port  'cii--  Ba|tm;ii>re:  h-as.  increased; — fiotaidr 
vi&it.in<r  by  water  :'  tl»:ie?.e  . .rremem-hms  with  Ctiha  and  Sou t It-  Aniencau  conn- 
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trim;,  fitter  (W 
florin g mripn>- 
city  fee^We^^tht- 
g rowth  has  1.1  nltiip' 

■pi  It  been  hi 
wise  commensu- 
rate wrUi  lit?*  pvu~ 

&**';  'v,'i<  !| 

.city  h&fc  . itfktte  if j v^4v*-* 

oilier  bruiiclie^  hf 
;ic'tivity.  Sul  I,  ike 
Attterieau  flstgw&j  • 

bn  seen  in  the .liar-  y,\ 

bojcttOt  itiip^i^iit-  ^ ^ ; v^‘; 

AnUfu^A ' Virile,  ; ■ . . 

utiiMt i>  w hjpjh  *.'hf  ' * ' "•' 

irmu  (ou^midt^d 
v^sggjs  which  be- 

^pished  mc-ir.bAn r -byy  ;'' 

C Mo^loti  Sleuv  hr  tv  Esvp,  arb  (he  legiti 
jxiAit  and  WjHfhy  suece^rs*  of  the  Bwlli 
fthayy of  anhybeUiim  Loue. 


RE  AT  MTA  £L,  MARVLAN'nfiA-B 


jh&'ve'  to  Im\  '.‘tvmtedi 

p?ui Ja*t  rpitcdL  \ pager;  Tim  coast  who 
D'».^.'rfffi'iiU»,y.rL'  Ar^  t,T  iteHi^iblUhici  ; -ttko  1 .^v.owiv:^ 


Wh{1t\arWakhik;tVTi^  fettirb  <if  PrhyiVh<i(ce^i(!fow  ;lf|9l) 

vm.se  • in  national  • legishuipn  tin  port  0 eoUpl  for  much  iu  (he  prosperity  of  tht> 
huHimoj'e  liad  fasleml  Ite  coasts  to*  and  city  ami  rim  cfmroiihfrju^  its  mvr* 
bar  trade,  until;.  this*  Fv»«;b»r  in  the  edy’s  • nnut*  Jo  the  bay;  and  its  tributaries  are 
prosperity  has  come  «*n  ip: eight  or  icii 

vestment  ami  a.  source  0 profit  winch " I err  and  amuny  these  the  immsi  «s 

should  not  like . to.'fed £vr  &$g$:  the  OjiT.ikvy  Line  to  Norfolk.  These 
ami  seemingly  iuuredvbl&  are  the  fig  amt.  summers  still  fundsh  (hr  most  rou  veuieut 
l shall  eon  tent  myself,  by  saying  that  the  mm  Ktixjtknnii  an  aequa » ntanee 

orsrter-beite  of  the  {^^sopbakr  are  WgrO  vAth  ’Oid  3!>umioion  y^okmg\  which  iha 
profitable  lljait  the  m«hm>k  of  the  Sierra.  Northern  t mvcilyr  < emcmhei^  with  idea*. 
Nevada.*?,  »ml  i\)taX  tin?  trade  with  tin*  sore  ami  regret 
Eastern  Shore  uf  worth  'Irmpiml  by  thy  of  that 

^ShMJO.OOU.  Tbo  U>;  uloa  uf  haw  great  gfiishetl  ph»l;i nth^o.a^  tbg 

Isi  iho  conemif^e  to  the  port  FejibhdyUtml  jtirfuieU  Iyj  d irii^e  ihetiJSwtire 

ma'r  be  gath^mi  frotti  ihr  hvt  that  <h»rr  with  hm  sphat  dt  oiyu;  'prido.  which.  y>l 
uig  (he  hiiziard  of  EebraaryT  18^5,  when  havo  3i . .^k^rtk’ir/rto.  of  iris  fellotv-; 

navigation  in  the  hay  was  intprrupivd  some  twcnf.v  year.s  agt>  Johns 

for.  ^eveml  days.  At »*>u  craft,  fnuu  rbe  Hopkins,  a merchant  pr.i?n*e  and  a om«u. 
great  *x*ettn  sl^i||ufet%d  Alottifelye-.' <>f  th^ .FHy rhW;  A cotdlhti* 

pungies  and  hugoye*t  were  sLuppCd  and  niiv  frum  which  many  nf  lydtirnure'v. 
froze  1#  h)  by  the-  floaiing  fn*hls  ni  ten.  tn.nt  ♦iistingnb-hed  sons  have  sprung,  dc- 
Aii  apparently  trivial  ;Hfv  »nfav«\  huf  'one  hna.ni  and  to  Inav-  Ins  la  re**  foH.npn  by  the 
'which  cotSats  ?•>»-  niUoy  hu?idnvl  tj»onaap4  foundation  of  a great  aoiv^rsity  f.«c  bho 
dolUit*  n't  year.  ^‘*4  giv.- o,  ?ha  tdty  | g.*vn(  ! raniingajtd  dnVe'jf >pmcot  of  soiimhvdrid^. 
advantage  Other  Atlitblpy  potag-  is  apt!  fed*  the  bpijiliog  b t a lioy]< Itpl  tb  s uc> 

that  the  water  of  the  Itarhoc  entirely  eov  fin  w-ak  and  (he  sp;k  Bo<  h instn 
free  from  the  Jererfo.  *.>v  v oU'rwvovny  and  to  (nans  h;.>v*  |n««-pnr^d  •(un^hfiiy..  ' Tim 
llie  piles  9 f the  ^}iarve4  a-ini  do<‘k>s  do  hot  aiiive^ity  ha^  AvOn  in  its  shbpA 
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world- wide  fame  and  praise;  the  hospital, 
the  blessings  of  thousands.  Each  in  its 
sphere  is  a model  institution,  and  has  won 
success  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  the  founder.  The  university 
struck  out  upon  new  lines.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  founder  to  compete 
with  the  work  of  any  other  educational 
institution,  but  rather  to  supplement  and 
to  enlarge  the  educational  advantages 
and  opportunities  already  within  the 
reach  of  the  young  men  of  the  country, 
and  the  founder  was  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
lect from  among  his  fellow-citizens  twelve 
trustees  of  equally  lofty  and  progressive 
spirit.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  then  the  head 
of  the  University  of  California,  was  elect- 
ed president,  and  charged  with  the  her- 
culean task  of  organizing  the  faculty, 
and  out  of  nothing  creating  a great  school. 
President  Gilman's  scholarly  achieve- 
ments in  many  branches  of  literature  and 
of  science  are  well  known,  but  in  Balti- 
more he  will  always  be  best  and  grateful- 
ly remembered  for  his  success  as  the  ar- 
chitect, the  brganizer,  and  the  builder  of 
the  great  educational  work  over  whose 
destinies  he  still  presides.  With  the  vast 
sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  city  would 
soon  be  adorned  with  university  build- 
ings which  could  bear  comparison  with 
the  most  imposing  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  Old  World.  Appreciating,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  bequest  which  they  were  charged  to 
execute,  the  president  and  trustees  deter- 
mined to  give  the  people  of  Baltimore  the 
life-giving  bread  of  education  rather  than 
the  stones  and  the  hollow  shell.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  university  circles  of 
the  whole  world  were  searched  for  the 
most  eminent  man  in  each  branch  of  in- 
tellectual achievement,  and  within  three 
years  the  list  of  professors  and  instruc- 
tors who  were  lecturing  in  the  unpre- 
tentious but  adequate  buildings  that  had 
been  improvised  compared  favorably 
with  the  faculties  of  Oxford,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Paris.  It  was  thought  best 
by  those  directing  the  fortunes  of  the 
new  seat  of  learning  to  make  first  a 
great  university,  great  in  work,  achieve- 
ment, and  power  for  good,  and  that  then 
the  proper  architectural  surroundings 
would  follow  from  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  of  Baltimore.  The 
erection  of  Levering  and  of  McCoy  halls, 


both  of  recent  date,  and  splendid  edifices, 
which  will  carry  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  names  of  their  generous  donors, 
proved  conclusively  that  the  trustees 
judged  rightly  and  with  foresight. 

The  great  successes  of  the  university 
have  been  won  in  fields  of  original  work 
and  advanced  research — fields  which  in 
the  stereotyped  courses  of  most  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  been  too  rarely  culti- 
vated. The  number  of  post-graduate  stu- 
dents has  always  exceeded  that  of  the  un- 
dergraduates, and  as  the  schools  which 
feed  the  great  university  improve  and  are 
made  more  thorough,  the  college  function 
may  be  suspended.  The  buildings  of  this 
great  city  university  lie  grouped  in  an 
apparent  confusion,  which  is  rather  pleas- 
ing, between  Howard  and  Eutaw  streets 
and  Monument  and  Franklin.  McCoy 
Hall,  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  uni- 
versity, is  a handsome  edifice,  with  ap- 
pointments which  are  perfect  in  every 
way.  With  this  beginning  it  should  not 
be  long  before  the  university  is  housed  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  mission  it  is  ful- 
filling in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  coun- 
try. 

During  the  last  decade  greatly  increased 
facilities  are  offered  to  the  women  of  the 
State  for  attaining  the  higher  education, 
which  their  less  fortunate  sisters  of  the 
Old  World  so  envy  as  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  every  American  woman.  The  re- 
cent foundation  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
known  as  the  Woman's  College,  is  fast 
taking  possession  of  the  same  field  for  the 
South  and  West  that  Vassar,  Smith,  and 
Wellesley  occupy  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States. 

In  addition  to  these  special  features  of 
education  which  are  making  Baltimore  a 
great  intellectual  centre,  the  public-school 
system  of  this  city,  upon  which  more 
than  a million  dollars  is  spent  annually, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Under  it  the 
first  Manual -Training  School  in  theUnited 
States  was  established,  and  quite  recently 
a similar  institution  for  the  colored  has 
beeu  started.  The  great  increase  of  pop- 
ulation during  the  last  decade  is  due  in 
a measure  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  the  city  offers,  together  with  the 
comparatively  small  expenditure  with 
which  comfortable  homes  can  be  secured. 

The  charm  of  social  intercourse  in  Bal- 
timore is  a something  which  cannot  be 
described.  It  pervades  the  assemblies 
and  the  germans,  and  more  than  all  the 
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private  balls,  which  are  never  given  in  Hampton— the  home  of  the  Ridgelys  ami 
public  halls,  and  the  dinner  dances  by  the  Homewood— are  old  manorial  estates;  the 
colonial  family  hearths.  The  seasons  of  others  are  generally  unpretentious  coun- 
social  functions  are  longer  and  less  broken  try  homes,  very  roomy  and  comfortable. 
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by  travel— for  your  Baltimoreans  are  stay-  Indeed,  owing  to  their  keen  appreciation 
at  home  folk— and  the  winter  gayety  is  of  open-air  life,  which  is  fostered  mightily 
renewed  in  summer  at  the  quaint  coup  by  the  lower  rate  of  taxation  that  there 
try  places  which  they  possess  on  the  hills  prevails,  most  wealthy  Baltimoreans  are 
outside  the  heated  city.  Some  of  these  really  residents  of  the  country,  ami  hail 
country  homes,  like  Loughoregan  and  from  their  rural  homes  when  during  the 
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dog-days  they  brighten.  with  Undr  presence.  of  Baltimore  is  eoroims.iko  am)’  while  the 
t . Mon in  Desert.  mui  old  eohmeds  of  the  Cn Twris  have.ilbdinet- 
other  summer  resorts.  Ah they have  iooit-  ‘I  v;  held  the  ground . which  tbt-y  first  oc 
^p^xthcv  arte  Jess  than  the  mend  CHpied, 4 Wv  liuve  had  to  U‘;m  who  ami 

votaries  of  other  cities,  and  there  te  no-  assimilate  .many  jurnrsiom  of  ?v>w  Hug' 
tiling  fwivuhlms  lit  their  puce.  Per  Imp..  landers  ari.il  at  least  two  chsiitjtol  otv.-»- 

here  { sljfiuid.  make  an  ^xmpiwji  to  iht<  sum*  from  Virginia.  Cut  \ hey  have 
genera  I . rule  for  the  sporoug  sot,  who  done  h;  AviUi  u good  grace.  np  premium 
work  a*  hard  and  u<  i . 1 t&  VVa.ll  Stree i that  Balt imore  would.  tun  be  half  so  pie;; 
tiieii  (uiti  Fifth  Avauue  Vi.nr-ii  Timy  ^|ii;i  place  to  rrv*Au-/ivHiiout;  the  many 
never  sleep,  and  mrnlv  oaf, except  now  and  uidagonisltc  rarest  Imm  which  fr&v 
•arid  again  j bite  :ii  tin  FJ  bridge  CCenmd.y  nib  abb  aula  huvo  sprung*-  The  adtnh 
,it  ;i  pig- roast  of  the  Given  Spring  Vat-  \ ruble  side  of  this  composition  i&  that 
ley  Hunt  in  the  grkyOooe.  .tavern  The  '.while  ihosr  new  editions  bttotd  and  work 
hunting ■ 1.1  ten  ami  Wm'fwn.  with  the  pucka  and  play  in  )>orf*M-t  harmony  with  the 
that  UFv*J  br%n  jinm t lotted  and  the  Clu>vy  colpnn* ! Muryhfnders, .they  main  teii&y 
OmiM*  yack  erf  Washington,  can  hind  four  ciously  tli»Mkhu!:a<*iori.'»ls  s of  the  race  urn! 
or  (lvodarsii  work,  and  with- Mr.  Mumiy  pj&ce,  of  their  origin,  vYo>  umo  the -fifth 
Hanson  s liuoi'uiv  m Howard  Comity  and  generation  The  >b>w-Eogiamier  ntill  hi 
Mr.  S 8fc  Howlands  at.  Annapolis  June-  I iis  heart  of  heart*  hails  from  Salem  mol 
lion  they  ran  huitfc  as  long  juul  as  often  as  the  Old  Colony . uud  the  Virginian  is  a 
desk  and  hloorh  human  arid  wjiurns  nm  Virginian  to  the  very  iu>.{  of  hh  seed.  U 
stand  When . h hard  day's  run  is  ovmv  ti tet ratine  of  this  te.uue.il  y , A Inch  J have 
(he  ride iv  steal  away  from  where  tin*  m»*ely  notiee.il  aiiio'n>r: the  many  strange 
“kill  ’ wo-s  made  o»  l.avsui  Uvx  • lying  tribes  that  have  rone  regaled  on  Man  hat 
backboards,  and  drive  through  the  dark-  tan  isiami.  is  t!ie  iih*  ami  (heoh  of  the 
ness  until  midnight  oud  ihe  davkmy  L,lo  H.*ur\-  Simlmey,  who  came  to  Brdh- 
tjhores  ci f Camdi  island  come  in  hayhf  more  from  .Mn^iehusefts  somy  sixty  years 
They  is  I i not  dueks  a enuple  of  tides,  and  ago.  Of  all  the  \ven)lhY:  4r*soe.ndant?5  .of 
t.hefi  return  with  renewed  vigor  m the  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  it  remained  for  iU\> 
pur, suit  of  Keynard.  ot  u*  >e  jrbink  to  point  Baltimore  Puritan  i.o  their  niuim- 

race.  ment  on  Plymouth  Kock  After  remem- 

Tiie  {oumkHion  and  expansmn  of  ihe  baring  in  ids  will  the  »-oy  of  his  adoption 
md  versify  has  added  to  t.hc  social  Kfr  of  ami  its  charities,  1m-  riiitul  :Ut*if  thoughts 
Baltuncar  a mtmbet*  of  charming  returned  h*vingly  to  Ho*  old  tiorne,  Plym- 

and  $gm3abie  meu  ami  >vorueov  who  bava  outh,  wlierr  im  was  horn':  he  endowed  it 
been  made  very  welcome.  The  .society  with  a.  great  library  ^inT 
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The  Maryland  Club 
)&  the  rnde^ou*  of  the 
Wh'iio 

ffe£  ‘pfv^eiij  organ ixa tton 
of :Li*?M  hoi nc  of 

gwd  fd 

| OWHltip  d »$©£  ha  ck  on  I y 

\o  'it  W*  niherited, 

the  traditions  ami  the 
wine^el  1 urs  i*  f ■'  other  stin 
ei&l  <kg^Hizsti in ns  *;tnir 
niug  hack  to  tho  Revolu- 
tiomiry  And  u» 

th h seme  it  |j|  UiH  of  the 

oldest  clubs  lo  the  mcm 
try , T *v* * v ear k 
ifluV  moved  ’sw&jp  front 

the  ohlvn'otiu}  t tnau.ooe 
ou  Era ii Win  'f:i( 

<■  h.Ui^i*  wiudj  t W 
jinsi**  of;-  nutgmiir-inn  one t 
worth  V 


■■ : i j l.r  - • ; i ■ '■  • I ■ .< !.; " -;yy:;:v-A  ^:V  ^ 

iiiaity  of  llie  oidc^t  Tooo.o  . 
herns  wilt  never;  vt%im  ti>  mBBHD| 

d Tim-  M'-'V  Uni  J , ''\  fiy/ 

ing(  wii)ch  w^s  deigned 
by  Josi  >d  j Ee  u n it fg i < oi; 
a rv  !*!rM!^i  d*  be> 
gn.fr'lv  nit  proved  lh-.»a,: 

of  lib;'  muivd  ' 
dty,  'is  \u 
es»{he  style,  aud 
Sirucied  ti  reijvof  ifii  i te 

?b:trbi»>  fro tn  die  county*.’ 

The.  Atiiiuj  parlor  b on  Charles  Street, 
wirtj  mos  tl^  whide  length  of  the  build 
nit',  which  Urns  70  fee?  on  Charles  and  lard. s | 
lad  feet  oh;  Eager  Street  . In  the  main  premise; 


vAxrEi  tym  oilman 

FrwCT'  « % Mi’*rti/rt  nwhij] 


w 3^d 

htiU  ore  stUl.pi^, served  the.  arms  of  the  t?ie  urrarre^u^Tiiof  dbhr^  the  col- 

Lord'.  FropWhny  of  the  atiehn.H  mhmy.,  ored  emdovsfiU  vetaws  ondbymied  ^w^y; 
Ai  to  this  glorious  escutcheon  ihvre  has  The  follow  log  will  give  i;|n»  reader 
ruged  for  hum!  reds  of  years  a war  which  who  b.B£  never  enjoyed  the  actual  ex  pc- 
for  bitterness  ami  destruction  would  nliv-  nr-nye  an  idea  of  What  the  W>ry  laud 
prise  even  snub  <i  v-etemn  in  bloody  en-  ClulMhnner.asraUoiatnl  digevievi  hv  .- 
counters  as,  su>\  j^hillW Shield.  It  was  members  af  the  older*  and  ofi^ina.  m>du. 
While  discussing  this  ♦•piesthui  Uiai.  some  rWJw  is.  We  will  hr*gi?t  our  Mary  i a mV 
•oity  a gror*t  anotrymous,  '*  struck  Ihily  dinner  v/dli  ovMevs  from  . Ly  no  haven, 
iVUersou.'*  and  the  present  writer  pro*  YWgttiia~*-a- ^tap'  Whieh  svjt!  Aurprjse  Lho.s^ 
strict  m^iuahiy.  merely  Who  do  nm  k now  that  six  geiierat.mtns 
ol*>io  vuig  Tltaf.  very  inUeh  i»as  l>eon  saul  n\  >urvvy'oi^'..Uiive  hemi  u-natde  to  uuli- 
ou  both  .sides  as  bv  whether  the  Culverts  eaie  the  ironti-r  'het.we^U  the  ox. 

sloitthi  xsf.orted  an  <hrl\s  coronet  of  8>.u^a,  in<»st  probai>!y  because,  mlack  ! 

the^mis  of  n prince  puiptihy.  Thy  hhW  fj>al  this  should  have  beep  said  before, 
du lvbon.se  Is  very  liandsomih  amd  ?o  its  rvud  m tluo-n  M»a»e.  A mu- 

apponitments  you-i pares  faVor^bjy  with  sommd  js  then  to  he  j^comnu  nihei, 
the  oesi  example  of  London  dun  iamb  .whereupon  the  lerr^phi  »u  i^u!  Maryland 
While  t.rave.J  ift  the  present  grnvraiuyn.  dy  le  is  ushered  :in  with  tMs  so*  «d*  br-eom* 
lia^  brought  with  ?t‘  a tasi*  for  the  ing  snlemrutyV  Upon  lh^ 

fathers  of  the  present  rnv-iid>ers:  ; would  lows  a suddh*  of  muUofi  Irom  the  in<»ui*' 
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tains,  which .will  lpive  Uu-iig  T ,fop  two  CHunot  be  jfintml  <-JWwbere;  Miid  for  the 
weeks ;{  *$&  then the  second  h)y&  tatter  yoblyiin  ott^r  almost  any  price  aad, 
tery  of  the  repast  -u  w iid-duek . wit U ebi  - yot  m>i  gel  a iMttif*.  unions  you  have  -not 
cry,  and  . lunsuny  which  has  first  Jb^eh  only.  ImyiU*  : At  .wart,  but  hick.  The 
lioilhd  Jtued>~~lUe  homily  f uwl '\M#ryl£ud  M&dfein&s  have  ,w$th  in  cam- 

i>bt"  the  duck.  Nosv  do  not  he  obstinate  moo  with  the:  wines  of  Sit  bra?,  which  the 
hud  Insist  upm t the  v ihi  * duck  being  a an  bard  t^ang.  am)  ihc  Piilerinun  in 

e&uvste4*acfe  if  Tom  whispers  tnymir  rar  wind*  Horace  dHigided"  . Your  BalU- 
that  the  hmiter^  thy  oluh  yvi'ite  to  inorean  Unities  of  (fietn  in  the  most  sen- 
say  that  this  peerless  bird  is  Jiving  high  ons.  moment  of  It  is  life,  when  making  his 
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Ufid  doing  “poorly.''  A good  red  Imwd  vrili.  and  if  hr  leaver  yon  any  hi*.  Pat - 
nr -ft  hahipaie,  or  toii  a 'nmiiarsl  in  good  ter^m,  Bdnaidsotb  or  :*  Canny  M^dyira, 
ecmddhm,  Ly  much  hut  ter  eafifur  than  a you  willlmve  lust  » friend  who  iov^dyMU 

eauViis-imek  -which  has-  been  doing  pwiy,  Will- 

A>  a matter;  of  fact,  the  hahlpatc  -- better-  The  Baltimore  Club.  a ' browriMons 
known  to  ornUInvlogi^  as  i li .^l i ^ t V%il" ^ qu  Sfteejt  iie^rly  pppd- 

-is  the  best  eating  duck.  He  doex  not.'  *iu :.  the  Maryland,  is  the  peculiarly  aUr-ic 
seem  i«.>  have  the  owe  1 ierro.u& * five  home  of  u<i  organization  coMipMked 
'lion  which  \v«nu»  :-s  the  caava^d^k  rum.  exclusively;,  of ' the  sons 'of  the  :k«!  M;ny- 
»uui  you  will  vumcmnoum!  his  ^utVohmt-  laud  Club  members;.  which  yuis  si  acted 

eauhh  n»iii}Ct'  in  much  more* 

when  from  .your  hi  Uni  m*  sink  box  y<m\  Cighteeu  years  ago These?  young  mvu, 
have  vvxiU’hcil  the  rogue  ,*1  e;i)  the  crisp  as  they  rvcve  I hen.  broke  with  the  mule 
wilii -oe  ieri  vvoick  the  divmgram  hwk  hums  -hi  which  they  had  been  brtmgkt  up 
bus  ftpent  &ii  &fmriuxm  in.  uprooting  by  vVrr>ud<}ing  '*  Uvatiug  and  gain hhiijg 
lour  feast.  should  eoncbi.V  with  an  East--.  fn  ibe  <•] ul>  h<m$a  Tlii%  countgcveis  xinud 
mm  .Shore  him.  r /,.«  ywnx  okh  :o,.i  baked  against  the  dub  Oink  s of  the  vcmmuuiy 
A rich .f^tV^};C'olpr.  k£t#  fheu  at  liHt  th>'  of  idurb 

a'ud  Jiip/eu*^.  tvv^rdni»:  u»  your  Cn*f  \ :;hui. • H'yinled: hi 
TheyviiujH  with  winch  ioli  n*  Souiherti  obth  lan*!  Tim  NVC^f-nVojp^laKib 

v>>iie  diunet*  will  •^i^yof’vhdi  of  Richmond  :.md 

'y6nr  ehoicc  n>ay 'M^;p>^nk:'’socui|  orgatittattops  of  the  . Job. 
MarvlamJ  Club  win^key  'arircf the  manly  cxaiuple  set  1>y  the 
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lowed  Poland  later  Hiduey:  fouiter,  .ivy'u  of  tlte  distinguished  vi:sii  Hud  hud  .some- 

.sweet  *ad  skigeiX  whir*  spent  tiumv  years..  Thine  h:>  do  a few  -wjUr  the  cut- 

tfhhirt  tlte  ". daws*  of  the  .Ta'ok: •hi^iiiriahr^.^^Us,; • 

licit  h«r-  was  native  born  lhii.b  ao-  lute  the  Imntehnient  of  the  wiki  oals,  atul  the 
fed*  l here',  and  the  ]ioMhitMH»us  apiWrbo  erection  of  a monument  ovwM.hfc  grave-- 
limo  'which  is  aTMlm  pun's  Vimeduh,  j»  o pious  tintuirht  which  honors  flm  school- 
ooruHig;  to  Omni  slowly.  'Wheu/twrmi.y  tea£hct*&  of  Lkil  tin  tore  who  conem-ed  it 
yruis  ago.,  I ftyst  visited  the  Lri;u*’c  of  Poo,  and  carried  out  the  work.- 
the  A Vest  minster  ChprcliYurd  w hove  Ik*  :\k  fyt  vb\  ii  Teavkle  Wallis  was  ■#  , ritaiiY- 
steeping  v^ms  u >Vu*4  and  ghostly  .und  i;eTWHt>kaiil'H  .« tv &t  vryer 

Great  nmk  woods  grew  te  . he  rote  size  »m  wul  & vHdw ay  u sn*Ossma.u  ami  an  orator, 
ami  about  llik^ii'diWfl  :rtt«Mihd#'ahti  out  of  h<j •, that  ahly  those  who  ii$vv  iWl  i«is 
the  dens*  tmj)eoe»n*We  jftngje  which  tin  y travels  in  Spwht  and  olher. lighter  works 
formed  irrtycregfn.mltsh  eyes  ' o*  hte  pen  will  uodorstemi  jihiI  eelm  the 

yon  • The  ey  es  .were  the  e;.  os  of  hyamh,  i'egret  That  .51 1\  John  K .Cmveu.  if.e  dis- 

though  hoiooging  to  a.  rare  of  vage-hond  Hugo  r.died  Mary  land  T Vmgrcsstuati  ex- 
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THE  “NEW  BALTIMORE  3*9 

MaF^iHrjd/vis  a native  of  BalUnuirv  aiiil  •ih«1>'<i$t  equipped  paper  of  the  South.  The 
still  spends  much  of  bis  tirot\  there.  M>  H^rrtlU ?$•  a bwexy,  tmterpri.Vmg  penny 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  before  he  ^ougjrt  paper,  and  i*  Widely  rival.  Tim  lirr.mvif* 
’•  ' AViiiei'  at ‘-ibe  iuii-  A^irs  is  animated  ‘with;  the  crti&ulhig: 

vei^ity.  ^ml  left  behind  him,  y&  the  Araks  ApirU'  and  permeated  Ujrou.gh and  ibbyugh 
.sav.  v a sweH  uamr  /’  and  a host  uf  f Hernia*  v.  iih  t hr  ideas.  of  the.  new  jotirtuiksm. 
who  TiiLlow  5r.oin^jf  xo  limiter  things  There  are  many  ntbrr  papers  ]ruhli&bed 
with  much  entered.  Among  the  many  m Baltimore,  representing  various  < la.s>r‘s- 
souvenir*  lie  carried  awuy  with  him  v#x>  Hnd  HiteriB&ts  of  the  eiuwiji  unity.  Anmtf# 
the  vrefhknowit  Baltimore  iiame  of  Van  tlMhU  the  most  ’notable  are  tho  Man u - 
Bibber,  which  Bo  gavfc  in  the  now  fann ?*i>  ^Sff Hirers'  &W)V/.  published  in  the  ?o 
sei  e»s  .»f  short  Society  stones,  The -shun.'  icresi  />f  dr velopmmd  in  the  South,  and 
stories  *->f  Lynn  it.  Mer '-kins  have.  attracted  hou-sed  in  the  hncst  building  owned  by 
npivh  favorable  t^rOfUent  as  b<kiug‘ full  of  any  imlustriai  paper  in  America,  and  tin- 
promise,  and  as  interesting  pioUwes  of  Ifrulwh*  O'yn'?*}" indent  -~ 1 ? ! e latter  tlie 
Mmy  land  jiiV  Among  the  many  women  organ  of  the  wealthy  and  (iiiluentiaJ  Ger- 
of  Baltimore  whose  literary  work  in  well  man  fH/pubdiorj. 

knoWhh  the  names  of  Mrs.  Eljxubeth  Laty*  ■•■'..■  greatest.  gWHc&'.tVf  the  City 

bner,  Mis*  Virginia  Woodward  ■ Cloud;  i*  the  lUhubcr  of  beautiful  parks  Within 
Mrs,  Charles  YV.  Lord,  M'jss  Kate  Mason  its  1 units.  The  oily  father*  «f  forty  years 
IftrAr  laud,  ami  Miss  Margaret  StiUon  th  is  tfgo.AV1ieh  first.'  approached  for  the  Frrm* 
vm  wiil  orcur  to  atb  There  are  now  he-  rinses  uf  I lie  city  passenger  rmhvcys.  had 
mg  eondmied  in  BaUimore  the  memoirs  the  large  and  genial  idea  uf  gnnnine  the 
*d  Mr  Kvherf  McLaue,  an  oelugeimruVn  privileges  desired  e«mdilhmul  npopAI^ 
diplomat  Hrid  sUUesmau  whose  sprightly  railroad  company  handing  over  annual 
step  Khd  quick  intelligence  defy  the  cold  lj  to  tin*  park  .fund  Cverdy  per  ernf  >yf 
tnue'h  of  advancing  age.  their  gross  receipts.  This  .tax  lob*.  now 

The  pr-e;s  uf  the  city  worthily.  rep  re-  'been'  reduced  lu  nine  per  eh  nth  fait  it 
senis  »hit  ivljeet*  the  enhivabub  progres*  brings  to  the  fund  the  round  sum  of 
sm*  tendencies  of  civic  life  The  A.mrri-  over  two  hundred  . thousand  dollars  per 
citu  ijti  the  oldest.  $$($$$  AVashiugton,  annum,  vriiieli  i.s  spent  exelusi voly  in  the 
Rsi^  r jdaerd  an  adveriiseiHfUil.  in  the  first  support  and  mu i n temmecr.  -;>f  - the  narks, 
issue,  atiii  iii5  eiyl M 111  tiM  have  luudi  patr<>rir  ’ You  should  nut  fail  fe  yWK  «t  least  the 
mtil  ever  since  by  the  best  favniliea.  lu  tb-uid  Hill  Park,  v,*ifh  al]  wpiulluVid 
its  pre^s-mom  •vvere  prvmrd  oa  the  \VrM  chami.s  and  pasioral  Wuiiv.  Aeons ivnupu 
time  such  historic  d«  n iinicnU  us  the  i>eb  and  haidmied  as  many  uf  ms  lutvr  liccou^p 
iaration  >>f  IiKh^vCudenoP  and  the  A Kiar  to  the.stttf  a<ml  ai'ti  uoia’l  features  of  many 
r^pangled  Banner  ” Tiie  &«n  lias,  be^n  Atnonean  parley  the  Ihsi  v<>w  oi’  tins 
hr,>t  in  many  heUUf  ;>..nd  A uinhmbnvily  great  M' n spoiled . plea.su re* gru u n.d  is  >)fn- 
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ply  enchanting.  The  natural  charm  and 
simplicity  of  the  view  awaken  the  re- 
collection of  the  park  of  some  famous 
English  estate,  such  as  Welbeck  in  the 

Dukeries”;  and,  indeed,  the  park,  which 
contains  about  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
city,  was  for  many  generations  the  seat 
of  the  Rogers  family,  by  whom  it  was 
sold  to  the  city  some  thirty  years  ago, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  family  burying- 
ground  that  occupies  a little  mound  in 
the  centre  of  the  park  should  never  be 
disturbed;  that  those  who  first  penetrated 
into  these  primeval  forests  should  ever 
sleep  in  their  shades.  Beneath  these 
spreading  oaks  and  over  the  rich  pasture- 
land  hundreds  of  sheep  are  herded,  and 
along  the  byways  and  the  bridle-paths 
the  solitary  seeker  after  the  beauties  of 
nature  will  now  and  again  startle  and 
send  flying  like  mad  through  the  crack- 
ling underbrush  the  many  herds  of  no- 
ble antlered  stags  and  gentle  does  that 
roam  at  liberty  in  the  people's  great 
pleasure-ground.  The  drive  around  the 
Druid  Lake  extends  for  a mile  and  a half, 
and  is  the  rendezvous  of  fashion  in  the 
afternoon  — the  Baltimore  Avenue  des 
Acacias. 

The  charities  of  Baltimore  are  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a city  so  en- 
lightened and  progressive.  Ex-President 
Hayes,  whose  opinion  was  peculiarly  val- 
uable in  all  matters  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, said,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
institutions  of  the  city,  that  there  was  no 
place  in  the  country  where  the  charities 
were  as  well  organized  or  conducted  on 
such  a just  and  generous  scale  as  in  Bal- 
timore. This  field  is  much  too  wide  and 
important  to  merely  touch  upon,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the 
advantages  which  Baltimore  babies  pos- 
sess over  the  children  of  other  cities. 
Throughout  the  year  the  Day  Nursery, 
which  is  supported  solely  by  private 
subscription,  takes  maternal  care  of  thou- 
sands of  the  offspring  of  the  working 
classes,  while  in  the  summer  the  Balti- 
more babies  are  somewhat  embarrassed 
to  choose  whether  they  will  enjoy  an 
outing  on  the  bay  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Thomas  Wilson,  or  retire  to  the  sum- 
mer sanatorium  on  Mount  Wilson,  where 
there  are  healthful  accommodations  for 


a thousand  babies  with  their  tired  mo- 
thers. Baltimore  babies  are  so  very 
healthy,  and  the  Wilson  fund  so  very 
large,  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  policemen  are  compelled  to  search 
around  in  the  few  tenements  and  narrow 
streets  which  Baltimore  possesses  to  find 
sick  babies  to  send  on  to  the  sanatorium 
to  keep  the  others  already  there  from  get- 
ting lonely. 

The  Hebrew  element  in  the  city  has 
always  been  prominent  and  influential. 
With  characteristic  foresight  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  of  healthful 
and  artistic  surroundings,  they  have  pur- 
chased, and  live,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  in  the  handsome  modern  dwell- 
ings on  ten  or  twelve  city  blocks  which 
face  the  gardens  of  Eutaw  Place,  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields  of  Baltimore,  which  lead  to 
Druid  Hill  Park.  Here  also  are  situated 
their  synagogues.  The  tabernacle  of  the 
Hebrew  congregation  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  the  White  Temple  on  Eutaw 
Place  are  truly  magnificent  and  poetic 
conceptions,  which  have  evidently  been 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  Santa  Maria  the 
White,  and  El  Transito,  the  ruined  syn- 
agogues of  Toledo.  Near  by  stands  the 
Phoenix  Club,  an  attractive  structure  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  It  is  second  to  no 
club  in  the  city  in  the  completeness  of  its 
appointments. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  an  im- 
posing edifice,  of  which  a distant  but  very 
pleasing  view  can  be  obtained  looking 
eastward  from  the  Monument,  is  the 
model  sick-house  of  the  world,  and  cov- 
ers fourteen  acres  of  ground  on  Broad- 
way. In  addition  to  the  large  and  impos- 
ing main  building,  there  are  some  seven 
or  eight  great  pavilions,  in  which  special 
diseases  are  cared  for  and  isolated.  It 
does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  this 
article,  nor  am  I competent  to  describe 
the  special  features  of  the  hospital,  such 
as  the  great  surgical  amphitheatre  or  the 
great  pathological  laboratory,  in  which  so 
much  original  aud  daring  work  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  They  have  been 
fitly  and  fully  described  in  the  medical 
journals  of  the  world,  and  the  improve- 
ments and  the  innovations  which  distin- 
guish them  are  being  copied  and  imitated 
wherever  the  care  of  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing is  a concern  to  the  humane. 
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A SNIPE-HUNT. 

A STORY  OF  JIM-NED  CREEK. 
BY  M.E  M.  DAVIS. 


I. 

I AIN’T  sayiu’  nothin’  ag’inst  the 
women  o’ Jim-Ned  Creek  ez  women” 
said  Mr.  Pinson;  “an’  what’s  more,  I’ll 
spit  on  my  hands  an’  lay  out  any  man 
ez  ’ll  dassen  to  sass  ’em.  But  ez  wives 
the  women  o’  Jim-Ned  air  the  outbeaten- 
es’  critters  in  creation !” 

These  remarks,  uttered  in  an  oracular 
tone,  were  received  with  grave  approba- 
tion by  the  half  a dozen  idlers  gathered 
about  the  mesquite  fire  in  Bishop’s  store. 
Old  Bishop  himself,  sorting  over  some 
trace-chains  behind  the  counter,  nodded 
grimly,  and  then  smiled,  his  wintry  face 
grown  suddenly  tender. 

“You’ve  shore  struck  it,  Newt,”  as- 
sented Joe  Trimble.  “You  never  kin 
tell  how  ary  one  of  ’em  ’ll  ack  under  any 
succumstances.” 

Jack  Carter  and  Sid  Northcutt,  the  only 
bachelors  present,  grinned  and  winked 
slyly  at  each  other. 

u You  boys  neenter  be  so  brash,”  drawled 
Mr.  Pi  n son’s  so n - i n- 1 a w,  Sa m Legget t,  f rom 
his  perch  on  a barrel  of  pecans;  “jest  you 
wait  ontell  Minty  Cullum  an’  Loo  Slater 
gits  a tight  holt!  Them  gals  is  ez  meek 
ez  lambs — now.  But  so  was  Mis’  Pinson 
an’  Mis’ Trimble  in  their  day  an’  time,  I 
reckon.  I know  Becky  Leggett  was.” 

“The  studdies’-goin’  woman  on  Jim- 
Ned,”  continued  Mr.  Pinson,  ignoring 
these  interruptions,  “ is  Mis’  Cullum.  An’ 
yit,  Tobe  Cullum  ain’t  no  safeter  than 
anybody  else— considerin’  of  Sissy  Cul- 
lum ez  a wife!” 

Mr.  Trimble  opened  his  lips  to  speak, 
but  shut  them  again  hastily,  looking  a 
little  scared,  and  an  awkward  silence  fell 
on  the  group. 

For  the  shadow  of  Mrs.  Cullum  her- 
self had  advanced  through  the  wide 
doorway,  and  lay  athwart  the  puncheon 
floor;  and  that  lady,  a large,  comfortable- 
looking, middle-aged  person,  with  a mo- 
therly face  and  a kindly  smile,  after  a 
momentary  survey  of  the  scene  before 
her,  walked  briskly  in.  She  shook  hands 
across  the  counter  with  the  storekeeper, 
and  passed  the  time  of  day  all  around. 

Bud  Hines,  the  new  clerk,  shuffled  for- 
ward eagerly  to  wait  on  her.  Bud  was 
& sallow-faced,  thin-chested,  gawky  youth 
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from  the  States,  who  had  wandered  into 
these  parts  in  search  of  health  and  em- 
ployment. He  was  not  yet  used  to  the 
somewhat  drastic  ways  of  Jim-Ned,  and 
there  was  a homesick  look  in  his  watery 
blue  eyes;  he  smiled  bashfully  at  her 
while  he  measured  off  calico  and  weighed 
sugar,  and  he  followed  her  out  to  the 
horse-block  when  she  had  concluded  her 
lengthy  spell  of  shopping. 

“You  better  put  on  a thicker  coat, 
Bud,”  she  said,  pushing  back  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  looking  down  at  him  from 
the  saddle  before  she  moved  off.  “You’ve 
got  a rackety  cough.  I reckon  I’ll  have 
to  make  you  some  mullein  surrup.” 

“ Oh,  Mis’  Cullum,  don’t  trouble  your- 
self about  me,”  Mr.  Hines  cried,  grate- 
fully, a lump  rising  in  his  throat  as  he 
watched  her  ride  away. 

The  loungers  in  the  store  had  strolled 
out  on  the  porch.  “Mis’  Cullum  cert’n’y 
is  a sister  in  Zion,”  remarked  Mr.  Trim- 
ble, gazing  admiringly  at  her  retreating 
figure. 

“ M-m-m — y-e  e-s.”  admitted  Mr.  Pin- 
son. “But,”  he  added,  darkly,  after  a 
meditative  pause,  “Sissy  Cullum  is  a 
wife,  an’  the  women  o’  Jim-Ned,  ez 
wives , air  liable  to  conniptions.” 

Mrs.  Cullum  jogged  slowly  along  the 
brown,  wheel-rifled  road  which  followed 
the  windings  of  the  creek.  It  was  late  in 
November.  A brisk  little  norther  was 
blowing,  and  the  nuts  dropping  from  the 
pecan  trees  in  the  hollows  filled  the  dusky 
stillness  with  a continuous  rattling  sound. 
There  was  a sprinkling  of  belated  cotton 
bolls  on  the  stubbly  fields  to  the  right  of 
the  road;  a few  ragged  sunflowers  were 
still  abloom  in  the  fence  corners,  where 
the  pokeberries  were  red -ripe  on  their 
tall  stalks. 

“I  must  lay  in  some  poke  root  for 
Tobe’sknee-j’ints,”mused  Mrs.  Cullum,  as 
she  turned  into  the  lane  which  led  to  her 
own  door-yard.  “Pore Tobe!  them  j in ts 
o’his’n  is  mighty  oncertain.  Why,  Tobe!” 
she  exclaimed  aloud,  as  her  nag  stopped 
and  neighed  a friendly  greeting  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  own  solicitude,  “ where  air  you 
bound  for?” 

Mr.  Cullum  laid  an  arm  across  the 
horse’s  neck.  He  was  a big,  loose  jointed 
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laugh.  “I  ain't  begrudgin’  ’em  the  fun,” 
he  sighed,  turning  on  his  pillow,  “ but  I 
wisht  to  the  Lord  I was  along!” 

The  “boys”  crossed  the  creek  below 
Bishop’s  and  entered  the  shinn-oak  prai- 
rie on  the  further  side. 

“Nance  ast  mighty  particular  about 
the  lodge  meetin’,”  observed  Newt  Pin- 
son to  Mr.  Cullum,  who  headed  the  noc- 
turnal expedition;  “sheknow'd  it  wa’n’t 
the  regular  night,  an’  she  suspicioned 
sompn,  Nance  did.” 

“Sissy  didn’t,”  laughed  Tobe,  compla- 
cently. “ Sissy  is  that  soft  an’  innercent 
an’  mild  that  a suckin’  baby  could  wrop 
her  aroun’  its  finger — much  lessen  me!” 

Bud  Hines,  in  the  rear  with  the  others, 
was  in  a quiver  of  excitement.  He  stum- 
bled along,  shifting  Sid  Northcutt's  rifle 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  and  lis- 
tening open-mouthed  to  Jack  Carter's  di- 
rections. “You  know,  Bud,”  said  that 
voir»g  gentleman,  gravely,  “it  ain't  ev- 
ery man  that  gets  a chance  to  go  on  a 
snipe-hunt.  And  if  you’ve  got  any  grit—” 

“ I’ve  got  plenty  of  it,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Hines,  vaingloriously.  He  was,  indeed, 
inwardly — and  outwardly — bursting  with 
pride.  “I  thought  they  tuk  me  for  a 
plumb  fool,”  he  kept  saying  over  and  over 
to  himself.  “ They  ’ain't  never  noticed  me 
before  ’cepn  to  make  fun  of  me;  an’ all  at 
oncet  Mr.  Tobe  Cullum  an’  Mr.  Newt  Pin- 
son ups  an’  asts  me  to  go  on  a snipe-hunt, 
an’  even  p’oposes  to  give  me  the  best  place 
in  it.  An’  I’ve  got  Mr.  Sid’s  rifle,  an’ 
Mr.  Jack  is  tellin’  of  me  how!  Lord,  I 
wouldn’t  of  believed  it  ef  I wa’n’t  right 
here!  Won't  ma  be  proud  when  I write 
her  about  it!” 

“You’ve  got  to  whistle  all  the  time,” 
Jack  continued,  breaking  in  upon  these 
blissful  reflections;  “if  you  don't,  they 
won’t  come.” 

“ Oh,  I'll  whistle,”  declared  Bud,  jaunt- 

>iy- 

Sam  Leggett’s  snigger  was  dexterously 
turned  into  a cough  by  a punch  in  his 
ribs  from  Mr.  Trimble’s  elbow,  and  they 
trudged  on  in  silence  until  they  reached 
Buck  Snort  Gully,  a deep  ravine  running 
from  the  prairie  into  a stretch  of  heavy 
timber  beyond,  known  as  The  Rough. 

Here  they  stopped,  and  Sid  Northcutt 
produced  a coarse  bag,  whose  mouth  was 
held  open  by  a barrel  hoop,  and  a tallow 
candle,  which  he  lighted  aud  handed  to 
the  elate  hunter.  “Now,  Bud,”  Mr.  Cul- 
lum said,  when  the  bag  was  set  on  the 


edge  of  the  gully,  with  its  mouth  toward 
the  prairie,  “you  jest  scrooch  down  be- 
hind this  here  sack  an’  hold  the  candle. 
You  kin  lay  the  rifle  back  of  you,  in  case 
a wild-cat  or  a cougar  prowls  up.  An’ 
you  whistle  jest  as  hard  an’  as  continual 
as  you  can,  whilse  the  balance  of  us  beats 
aroun’  an’  drives  in  the  snipe.  They’ll 
run  fer  the  candle  ever’  time.  An’  the 
minit  that  sack  is  full  of  snipe,  all  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  pull  out  the  prop,  an’  they're 
yourn.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Tobe,”  responded  Bud, 
squatting  down  and  clutching  the  candle, 
his  face  radiant  with  expectation. 

The  crowd  scattered,  and  for  a few  mo- 
ments made  a noisy  pretence  of  beating 
the  shinn-oak  thickets  for  imaginary 
snipe. 

“Keep  a-whisslin’,  Bud!”  Mr.  Cullum 
shouted,  from  the  far  edge  of  the  prairie. 

A prolpnged  whistle,  with  trills  and 
flourishes,  was  the  response ; and  the 
conspirators,  bursting  with  restrained 
laughter,  plunged  into  the  ford  and  sep- 
arated, making  each  for  his  own  fireside. 

Mrs.  Cullum  was  nodding  over  the 
hearth-stone  when  her  husband  came  in. 
The  six  girls,  from  Minty — Jack  Carter’s 
buxom  sweetheart— to  Little  Sis,  the  baby, 
were  long  abed.  The  hands  of  the  wood- 
en clock  on  the  high  man  tel -shelf  point- 
ed to  half  past  twelve.  “Well,  pa, ’’Sissy 
said,  good-humoredly,  reaching  out  for 
the  shovel  and  beginning  to  cover  up  the 
fire,  “you’ve  cavorted  pretty  late  this 
time!  What’s  the  matter?”  she  added, 
suspiciously;  “you  ack  like  you’ve  been 
drinkitf!” 

For  Tobe  was  rolling  about  the  room 
in  an  ecstasy  of  uproarious  mirth. 

“I  ’ain’t  teched  nary  drop,  Sissy,”  Mr. 
Cullum  returned,  “ but  ever’  time  I think 
about  that  fool  Bud  Hines  a-settin’  out 
yander  at  Buck  Snort,  lioldin’  of  a can- 
dle, and  wliisslin’  fer  snipe  to  run  into 
that  coffee-sack,  I — oh  Lord!” 

He  stopped  to  slap  his  thighs  aud  roar 
again.  Finally,  wiping  the  tears  of  en- 
joyment from  his  eyes,  he  related  the 
story  of  the  night’s  adventure. 

“Air  you  tellin’  me,  Tobe  Cullum,”  his 
wife  said,  when  she  had  heard  him  to  the 
end — “air  you  p'iniedly  tellin’  me  that 
you've  took  Bud  Hines  snipin'f  An’ 
that  you’ve  left  that  sickly,  consumpted 
young  man  a-settin’  out  there  by  hisse’f 
to  catch  his  death  of  cold;  or  maybe  git 
his  blood  sucked  out  by  a catamount!” 
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deeper  shadows  when  she  chanced  to  look 
around. 

“I  didn’t  know  Sissy  had  so  much 
spunk,”  he  muttered,  panting  in  her  wake 
at  last  across  the  shinn -oak  prairie. 
“Lord,  how  blazin’  mad  she  is!  But 
shucks!  she'll  git  over  it  by  mornin’.” 

Mr.  Hines  was  shivering  with  cold.  He 
still  whistled  mechanically,  but  the  hand 
that  held  the  sputtering  candle  shook  to 
the  trip-hammer  thumping  of  his  heart. 
“The  balance  of  ’em  must  of  got  lost,”  he 
thought,  listening  to  the  lonesome  howl 
of  the  wind  across  the  prairie.  44  It’s  too 
C-cold  for  snipe,  I reckon.  I wisht  I’d 
staid  at  home.  I c-can’t  w-whistle  any 
longer,”  he  whimpered  aloud,  dropping 
the  candle-end,  the  last  spark  of  courage 
oozing  out  of  his  nerveless  fingers.  He 
stood  up,  straining  his  eyes  down  the 
black  gully  and  across  the  dreary  waste 
around  him.  “Mr.  T-o-o-be!”  he  called, 
feebly,  and  the  wavering  echoes  of  his 
voice  came  back  to  him  mingled  with  an 
ominous  sound.  “Oh,  Lordy!  what  is 
that?”  jie  stammered.  He  sank  to  the 
ground,  grabbing  wildly  for  his  gun. 
“It’s  a cougar!  I hear  him  trompin’  up 
from  the  creek!  It’s  a c-cougar!  He’s 
c-comin’  closter!  Oh,  Lordy  !” 

“Hello,  Bud,”  called  Mrs.  Cullum, 
cheerily.  She  slipped  from  the  saddle  as 
she  spoke  and  caught  the  half  - fainting 
snipe-hunter  in  her  motherly  arms. 

“ Ain't  you  ’shamed  of  yourse’f  to  let  a 
passel  o’  no-’count  men  fool  you  this-a- 
wav?”  she  demanded,  sternly,  when  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  himself.  “Get 
up  behind  me.  I’m  goin’  to  take  you  to 
Mis’  Bishop’s,  where  you  belong.  No, 
don’t  you  dassen  to  tech  any  o’  that 
trasli !” 

Mr.  Hines,  feeling  very  humble  and 
abashed,  climbed  up  behind  her,  and  they 
rode  away,  leaving  the  snipe  - hunting 
gear,  including  Sid  Northcutt’s  valuable 
rifle,  on  the  edge  of  the  gully. 

She  left  him  at  Bishop's,  charging  him 
to  swallow  before  going  to  bed  a “dost” 
of  the  home-brewed  chill  medicine  from 
a squat  bottle  she  handed  him. 

“He  cert'n'y  is  weaker'n  stump -wa- 
ter,” she  murmured,  as  she  turned  her 
horses  head;  “but  lie’s  sickly  an’  con- 
sum  pted,  an’  lie’s  jest  about  the  age  my 
Bud  would  of  been  if  he’d  lived.” 

And  thinking  of  her  first-born  and 
only  son,  who  died  in  babyhood,  she  rode 
homeward  in  the  dim  chill  starlight. 


Tobe,  spent  and  foot  sore,  followed  warily, 
carrying  the  abandoned  rifle. 

II. 

Consternation  reigned  the  “len’th  an’ 
brea’th  ” of  Jim -Ned.  Mrs.  Cullum — 
placid  and  easy-going  Mrs.  Tobe— under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  actually  had  not 
spoken  to  her  lawful  and  wedded  hus- 
band since  the  snipe-hunt,  ten  days  ago 
come  Monday ! 

“It’s  plumb  scan’lous!”  Mrs.  Pinson 
exclaimed,  at  her  daughter’s  quilting.  “I 
never  would  of  thought  sech  a thing  of 
Sissy — never!” 

“ As  ef  the  boys  of  Jim-Ned  couldn’t 
have  a little  innercent  fun  without  Mis’ 
Cullum  settin’  in  jedgment  on  ’em!” 
sniffed  Mrs.  Leggett. 

“Sliet  up,  Becky  Leggett,”  said  her 
mother,  severely.  “By  time  you’ve  put 
up  with  a man's  capers  fer  twenty-five 
years,  like  Sissy  Cullum  have,  you’ll  have 
the  right  to  talk,  an’  not  before.” 

“They  say  Tobe  is  wellnigh  out’n  his 
mind,”  remarked  Mrs.  Trimble.  “ Ez  fer 
that  soft-headed  Bud  Hines,  he  have  fair 
fattened  on  that  snipe-hunt.  He’s  gittin’ 
ez  sassy  an’  mischeevous  ez  Jack  Carter 
hisse’f.” 

This  last  statement  was  literally  true. 

The  victim  of  Tobe  Cullum’s  disastrous 
practical  joke  had  become  on  a sudden 
case-hardened,  as  it  were.  The  consump- 
tive pallor  had  miraculously  disappeared 
from  his  cheeks  and  the  homesick  look 
from  his  eyes.  He  bore  the  merciless 
chaffing  at  Bishop's  with  devil-may-care 
good -nature,  and  he  besought  Mrs.  Cul- 
lum, almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  “ let 
up  on  Mr.  Tobe.” 

“ I was  sech  a dern  fool,  Mis’  Cullum,” 
he  candidly  confessed,  “ that  I don't  blame 
Mr.  Tobe  fer  puttin’  up  a job  on  me. 
Besides,”  he  added,  his  eyes  twinkling 
shrewdly,  “I’m  goin’  to  git  even.  I’m 
lay  in'  off  to  take  Jim  Belcher,  that  big- 
getty  drummer  from  Waco,  a-snipin’  out 
Buck  Snort  next  Sat'day  night.  He's  a 
bigger  id  jit  than  ever  I was.” 

“You  ten’  to  your  own  business,  Bud, 
an’  I'll  ten’  to  mine,”  Mrs.  Cullum  re- 
turned, not  unkindly.  Which  business 
on  her  part  apparently  was  to  make  Mr. 
Cullum  miserable  by  taking  no  notice  of 
him  whatever.  The  house  under  her  su- 
pervision was,  as  it  had  always  been,  a 
model  of  neatness;  the  meals  were  cooked 
by  her  own  hands,  and  served  with  an 
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especial  eye  to  Tobe’s  comfort;  his  clothes 
were  washed  and  ironed,  and  his  white 
shirt  laid  out  on  Sunday  mornings,  with 
the  accustomed  care  and  regularity.  But 
with  these  details  Mrs.  Cullum’s  wifely 
attentions  ended.  She  remained  abso- 
lutely deaf  to  any  remark  addressed  to 
her  by  her  husband,  looking  through  and 


frightened  and  unhappy,  and  things  were 
altogether  in  a bad  way. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Miss  Minty 
Cullum,  following  her  mother's  example, 
took  high  and  mighty  ground  with  Jack 
Carter,  dismissing  that  gentleman  with  a 
promptness  and  coolness  which  left  him 
well  nigh  dumb  with  amazement. 


beyond  him  when  he  was  present  with  a 
steady  unseeing  gaze,  which  was,  to  say 
the  least,  exasperating.  All  necessary 
communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  children.  “ Minty,”  she 
would  say  at  the  breakfast  table,  44  ask 
your  pa  if  he  wants  another  cup  of  cof- 
fee;” or  at  night,  “Temp'unce,  tell  your 
pa  that  Buster  has  shed  a shoe” ; or, 
44  Sue,  does  your  pa  know  where  them 
well -grabs  is?”  et  caetera,  et  caetera. 

The  demoralized  household  huddled, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  opposing  camps, 


4 ‘ Lord , Mi n ty !”  he  gasped . “ W h v , 

I was  taken  snipe  - hunting  myself  not 
more’n  five  years  ago.  I — ” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  such  a fool, 
Jack  Carter,”  interrupted  his  sweetheart, 
with  a toss  of  her  pretty  head;  44  that  set- 
tles it!”  and  she  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face. 

Matters  were  at  such  a pass  finally 
that  Mr.  Skaggs,  the  circuit-rider,  when 
he  came  to  preach,  the  third  Sunday  in 
the  month,  at  Ebenezer  Church,  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  and  pray  with 
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Sister  Cullum  at  her  own  house.  She 
listened  to  his  exhortations  in  grim  si- 
lence, and  knelt  without  a word  when 
he  summoned  her  to  wrestle  before  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  “Lord,”  he  concluded, 
after  a long  and  powerful  summing  up 
of  the  erring  sister’s  misdeeds,  “Thou 
knowest  that  she  is  travelling  the  broad 
and  flowery  road  to  destruction.  Show 
her  the  evil  of  her  ways,  and  warn  her  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.” 

He  arose  from  his  knees  with  a look  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face,  which  changed 
to  one  of  chagrin  when  he  saw  Sister  Cul- 
lum’s  chair  empty,  and  Sister  Cullum  her- 
self out  in  the  back  yard  tranquilly  and 
silently  feeding  her  hens. 

“She  shore  did  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  Sissy  did,”  chuckled  Granny  Carnes, 
when  this  episode  reached  her  ears. 

As  for  Tobe,  he  bore  himself  in  the 
early  days  of  his  affliction  in  a jaunty 
debonair  fashion,  affecting  a sprightli- 
ness  which  did  not  deceive  his  cronies  at 
Bishop’s.  In  time,  however,  finding  all 
his  attempts  at  reconciliation  with  Sissy 
vain,  he  became  uneasy,  and  almost  as 
silent  as  herself,  then  morose  and  irrita- 
ble, and  finally  black  and  thunderous. 

“He’s  that  wore  upon  that  nobody 
dassent  to  go  anigh  him,”  said  Mr.  Pin- 
son, solemnly.  “An’  no  wonder!  Fer 
of  all  the  conniptions  that  ever  struck  the 
women  o’  Jim-Ned,  ez  wives,  Sissy  Cul- 
lum’s  conniptions  air  the  outbeatenes’.” 

But  human  endurance  has  its  limits. 
Mr.  Cullum’s  reached  his  at  the  supper 
table  one  night  about  three  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  his  discipline.  He  had 
been  ploughing  all  day,  and  brooding, 
presumably,  over  his  tribulations,  and 
there  was  a techy  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
as  he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
well-spread  table,  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Cullum,  impassive  and  dumb  as  usual. 
The  six  girls  were  ranged  on  either  side. 

“ Well,  ma,”  began  Tobe,  with  assumed 
gayety,  turning  up  his  plate,  “ what  for  a 
day  have  you  had?” 

Sissy  looked  through  and  beyond  him 
with  fixed,  unresponsive  gaze,  and  said 
never  a word. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Cullum  afterward  said, 
“Ole  Satan  swep’  an’  garnisheed  him 
an’  tuk  possession  of  him.”  He  seized 
the  heavy  teacup  in  front  of  him  and 
hurled  it  at  his  unsuspecting  spouse;  she 
gasped,  paling  slightly,  and  dodged.  The 
missile,  striking  the  brick  chimney-jamb 


behind  her,  crashed  and  fell  shivering 
into  fragments  on  the  hearth.  The  sau- 
cer followed.  Then,  Tobe’s  spirits  rising, 
plate  after  plate  hurtled  across  the  table; 
the  air  fairly  bristled  with  flying  crock- 
ery. Mrs.  Cullum,  after  the  first  shock 
of  surprise,  continued  calmly  to  eat  her 
supper,  moving  her  head  from  right  to 
left  or  ducking  to  avoid  an  unusually 
well-aimed  projectile. 

Little  Sis  scrambled  down  from  her 
high  chair  at  the  first  hint  of  hostilities, 
and  dived,  screaming,  under  the  table; 
the  others  remained  in  their  prices,  half 
paralyzed  with  terror. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  Mr. 
Cullum,  reaching  out  his  long  arms,  had 
cleared  half  the  board  of  its  stone  and 
glass  ware.  Finally  he  laid  a savage 
hand  upon  a small  old-fashioned  blue 
pitcher  left  standing  alone  in  a wide 
waste  of  table  cloth. 

At  this  Sissy  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally. “Oh,  Tobe,  fer  Gawd’s  sake!”  she 
cried,  throwing  out  her  hands  and  quiv- 
ering from  head  to  foot.  “I  give  ini 
I give  in!  Don't  break  the  little  blue- 
cliiny  pitcher!  You  fetched  it  to  me  the 
day  little  Bud  was  born!  An’  he  drunk 
out’n  it  jest  afore  he  died!  Fer  Gawd’s 
sake,  Tobe,  honey!  I give  in!” 

Tobe  set  down  the  pitcher  as  gingerly 
as  if  it  had  been  a soap-bubble.  Then, 
with  a whoop  which  fairly  lifted  the  roof 
from  the  cabin,  he  cleared  the  interven- 
ing space  between  them  and  caught  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

Minty,  with  ready  tact,  dragged  Little 
Sis  from  under  the  table,  and  driving  the 
rest  of  the  flock  before  her,  fled  the  room 
and  shut  the  door  behind  her.  On  the 
dark  porch  she  ran  plump  upon  Jack 
Carter. 

“ Why,  Jack!”  she  cried,  with  her  tear- 
wet  face  tucked  before  she  knew  it  against 
his  breast,  “ what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Oh,  just  hanging  around,”  grinned 
Mr.  Carter. 

“Gawd  be  praised!”  roared  Tobe,  in- 
side the  house. 

“Amen  !”  responded  Jack,  outside. 

“An’  Tobe  Cullum,”  announced  Joe 
Trimble  at  Bishop’s  the  next  day,  “have 
ordered  up  the  fines’  set  o’  cliiny  in  Waco 
fer  Sissy.” 

“It  beats  me,”  said  Newt  Pinson;  “ but 
I allers  did  say  that  the  women  o’  Jim- 
Ned,  ez  wives , air  the  outbeatenes’  crit- 
ters in  creation !” 
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}io(H«IoU9  oasis  in  this  silent  white  conn-  pihix  para  live  handful,  compel  sing  childly 
f ry  It  is  hmdqitei*i&vk  o£  <vne  of  the  the  tint com pan y sfcrv&uls, 


as  pay  y u Uisihi hut) rrg  yk»siomee  WliUfii  lt>rhis  the  chief  article  of  food,  for 

of  the  -Jour  yearly  mails  Avj.'jcb  reach  this  men  and  dogs,  or  work  on  the  company 
laiiityvjiere  rn&ti  -,ia  huUi  nprm  fiat  boa  anil  in  vfiptfer  spe*rfd  the 

the  smo'/v  :u>d  not'  iifee^  Pin*  hundred  pf  short  days  m ’k  (ripping. ’■  and  the  ion# 

the  ronghijr t ?e»1' .1- - -lito.wW it ti:.  ri i$ht# in  smoking'  uhd  , t#l kdigr  fibofit 
read  English  writing.  it  is  the  most  me  their  dogs,  vv  in  dancing  .nod  sir*  pm./ 
poHaot  NoHh-Uod .mission  of  the  Roman  They  }>kyo  no  other  diversions;  mo  in 

Is  finer  vUm^  puhdriprkpofis.,  Itatmuig 

fcic&lfy  £h$  .0^  * tlid  h^iphiiij^anii  end- 

C)NE5e  ajul  tliv>  tioUrheru  hnumlary  of  t.htf  n»g  of  iheirt  m rcution,  atui  I would  not 
Moutagmxma  Imidm  family,  which  h;  fis  cerdm'w  an  <gd»don  as  to  the  more  popm 
various  branches  spreads  toward  the  Arc-  hit;  certain ly  they  have  aJu  abnerm/d  ea- 
tic  Ocean.  parity  for  odher. 

lam  fedre  DrJWl  M.  Maek&yvthe  Hud  applies  tc  the  men.  Life  is  a 

kern-. 'Bay.CJomp^'fjy  officer  in  ^luirg^.atid  • affair  for  the  women! 

ms  right  and  left  bowers, /‘Ned''  Gamsel]  ton  sleep  ^tui  danee  and  s'mpke.  inn  their 
*M\d  / 8am"  Emerson,  would  consider  sleeping  coon*  as  a wejl  eurued  respite 
that  I had  slighted  Chipesvy an  if  I f idled  after  the  duyV  foil;  .their  dancing  Juts: 
to  record  the  further  eminence  it  enjoys  the  outward  ap}>carauce  of  4 $aee»te.;f%  to 
in  liayir«^  two  streets.  I was  never  able,  which  tltey  are  silently  ^igiie^v^and' 
tin^tdfrdr^-  4i$d0y*r  -more  than  the  one  smoking-  is  an  '!wwfc 

aV liitfelr the  po>r»  dtwn  log  cab  rater tlUm  a diyersioia  hi 
\m  from  the  take,  but  that  may  have  been  -woman  is  the  donntry  drudge,  ite  work, 
due  /te  the  defleetifin  of  m v omnpass  nee'  is  never  finished.  ;S$$t  /drops  th#  fii-d/ 
d le.  A l all  »>l«,  after  .41c Hurray , w ith  woodr  dries  Lhe  lisli  and  ineaty 

Vol  XCJI.~JS0,m-3B 


di^lricts  into  yyhl#i  fti: 

is  A'ast  fur« 

luul  a •freCfc 

neti/’  as  those  who  liave 

liearing  land  otohf  s 

q\i&m  mites 

served  ih^ir  dy< 

y yeai*sr  ^tilisinient  hhtl 

is  divided  by  the  H Bdy 

? ^ompiihy  ; 

set  ttp  aiifkte  m 

deptoide i\cy  Of  labor  ard 

f lie  chief  funvimlmg  point  If* 

>r  fhe  omr- 

trailed,  il 

Uat  live  with ili  the  com 

chandise  which  the  compauv 

sends  in  iVa* 

puny/;  ghim  are 

■etetefiy  lialf  bl*er?t!4-  In 

trade,  ami  the  f tir  the  Iridim 

t - id  ou  t 

summer  they  e 

^tch  aud  dry  Ihe  fish 
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bits,  and  carries  her  catch  into  the  post 
on  her  back ; scrapes  and  tans  the  moose 
and  caribou  hides,  from  the  latter  of 
which  she  afterwards  makes  “babiche” 
by  cutting  it  into  strings  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide;  laces  the  snow-shoes,  makes 
and  embroiders  with  beads  the  mittens, 
moccasins,  and  leggings;  yields  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  scanty  larder  to  her  husband 
when  he  is  at  home  luxuriating  in  smoke 
and  sleep,  and,  when  he  is  away,  gives 
her  children  her  tiny  pret  (allowance) 
of  fish  and  goes  hungry  without  a mur- 
mur. 

This  is  the  woman  of  the  post.  She  of 
the  woods,  the  full-blooded  squaw,  and 
there  are  few  Indians  that  ever  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  settlement,  does 
all  this  and  more.  In  addition  to  chop- 
ping the  firewood,  she  seeks  and  hauls 
it;  not  only  dries,  but  catches  the  fish; 
goes  after  and  quarters  and  brings  in 
the  game  her  master  has  killed;  breaks 
camp,  and  pitches  it  again  where  the  hus- 
band, who  has  gone  on  ahead  with  no 
load  but  his  gun  and  no  thought  except 
for  the  hunt,  and  whose  trail  she  has  fol- 
lowed, indicates  by  sticking  up  brush  in 
the  snow.  When  there  is  plenty  she 
makes  her  meal  on  that  which  her  lord 
leaves, and  when  there  is  little  she  starves, 
along  with  her  children  and  the  dogs. 

The  Indian  is  the  sybarite  of  the  North- 
land, and  the  only  genuine  socialist  on 
earth.  He  holds  all  the  possessions  of 
his  country  equally  with  his  tribe,  feasts 
and  fasts  and  sorrows  and  rejoices  in 
common,  and  roams  where  his  legs  carry 
and  there  is  game  for  his  gun.  When 
there  is  abundance  he  smokes  his  pipe  in 
happy  indolence,  and  his  wife  does  the 
work;  when  there  is  no  meat  for  the 
kettle  he  shoulders  his  gun  and  goes  out 
into  the  woods,  leaving  care  and  hunger 
at  home  with  the  squaw.  But  he  by  no 
means  invariably  escapes  hunger.  It  is 
ever  a feast  or  a famine  with  him,  and  it 
might  always  be  a feast  were  he  not  so 
improvident  and  lazy.  Clothing  and  food 
are  at  his  very  door.  In  the  rivers  and 
lakes  there  is  fish  in  great  quantity  and 
variety;  along  their  banks,  fisher,  otter, 
mink,  beaver,  and  musk  rat;  and  in  the 
forests,  moose,  caribou,  bear,  lynx,  fox, 
wolf,  wolverene,  marten,  ermine,  and 
rabbits  — to  say  nothing  of  the  early 
spring  and  autumn  migrations  of  ducks 
and  geese,  the  packs  of  ptarmigan,  which 
in  their  changing  plumage  of  brown  and 


white  are  to  be  seen  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  several  other  species  of  the 
grouse  family  that  may  be  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  an  Indian  to  starve  in  this 
country,  if  he  keeps  out  of  the  Barren 
Grounds;  but  hunting  demands  skill,  of 
which  he  has  less  than  any  other  red  man 
I ever  knew,  and  a never-failing  cache 
presupposes  foresight,  of  which  he  has 
none  — so  that,  in  truth,  he  fasts  more 
often  than  he  feasts. 

The  dogs  share  equally  the  good  luck 
or  misfortune  of  their  masters.  The  Ind- 
ian is  more  regardful  of  his  dogs  than  of 
his  women,  for  dogs  are  less  numerous 
than  squaws,  and  necessary  to  his  sup- 
port. The  driver  lashes  them  merciless- 
ly with  his  whip  and  beats  them  bru- 
tally with  clubs,  but  he  never  fails  to 
include  their  rations  in  his  sledge-load, 
nor  to  divide  his  last  fish  for  their  bene- 
fit. It  is  not  goodness  of  heart  that  stirs 
his  consideration,  but  fear  for  his  own 
safety  and  the  loss  of  an  indispensable 
draught  animal.  Without  his  dogs  he 
would  be  compelled  to  pack  on  his  back 
what  he  now  packs  in  the  sledge,  to  drag 
his  game  out  of  the  woods,  and  carry  his 
furs  to  the  post,  while  the  loss  of  dogs 
en  route  might  mean  for  him  delay,  star- 
vation— possibly  death. 

In  the  great  civilized  world  the  dog 
has  been  called  man’s  best  friend;  in  this 
limitless  stretch  of  snow  and  desolation 
and  need  he  may  be  declared  man’s  only 
friend ; in  the  grand  pays  he  lias 
earned  the  trust  without  the  test;  here 
in  this  lone  land  he  is  being  continuous- 
ly tried,  and  uever  found  wanting.  He 
has  no  pedigree,  and  he  may  be  of  any 
color,  but  his  usual  appearance  is  that 
of  a fairly  long-headed,  sharp-nosed  mon- 
grel, well  tucked  up  behind,  with  big  feet, 
and  a coat  of  hair  equal  to  that  of  a cub. 

To  call  these  dogs  44 huskies”  is  an  error 
common  to  nearly  every  one  who  has  had 
anything  to  say  on  the  subject.  The 
word  44  husky”  is  North -land  slang  for 
Eskimo,  and  is  generally  applied  to  that 
arctic  denizen  himself,  as  well  as  to  every- 
thing belonging  to  him.  Their  dogs 
are  properly  called  huskies,  and  thus  it 
has  come  about  that  all  dogs  used  to  drag 
a sledge  are  iguorantly  so  called.  The 
genuine  husky  is  a distinct  species,  lar- 
ger, more  powerful,  and  faster,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  had,  since  the  Eskimos,  like 
the  Indians,  are  somewhat  indifferent  to 
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their  breeding,  ami  good  dog;$  are  highly  Roman  Catholic  toi&s5$M}  s train  at  the 
}MT/e.d..  MnnsvVv't  . idem  ?/<  no  comm ui: i-  same  post ; and  that i>f  Beulah,  the  Indian 
t|\e  E.sklmc»?  atul  tjhv  more  k^der  vt  ith  vyliowi  I went  into  the  Barren 
&out:h£frt  Indians.  ho  that  a gennino.  hik-  Grounds,  Spender  ami  McKinley  proba* 
Hy  $ rant  nvt$  below  the arctic  roust.  biy  have  Mic  two  hcs|  trains  hi  the  couU: 
* ti\ a Indians  tlfetr  A**  descend-  try.  \vjiich  they  have  bred  from  sejm* 
tln>  svolf,  and  certainly  appear-  rate  bilches  MnU  bud  some  Newfoundland' 
4t>  ttol  belie  iissertidh.  Names  blood  ih  them,  and  were  tbt$  only  dogs  I 
arc  more  plentiful  limn  dogs.  und  the  saw  that  would,  conn-  to  harness?  on  c&lL, 
moslcowjiionl.y  heard  Iteyvmtl  the  ‘Gme- 

are 'Cantor . Oah vy^>\ h g< >fcr\ : v upon.,  vy  i. « mil  the 

d&h  Qafc&r,.  U&bre)*  , . " ' ~ ^ y . 'Jl  ma  tKr- 

Ootfee,  'M  fiord  • the  ' r;h#W  isiftHkb 

popular  ones  G-mg  (i  iylu-v  yu  « l^ft  h and 

always  those  of  two  **-> tchun  are  lmpre5a&ed 

syllahlesf  with  an  B ^ a club*  and  the 

that  m&y  be  robed  ? ••  :^T>  r" i steer-dog- — as  the  one 

out  bribe  whip's  ait-  ‘ V a*,  say.  the  wheel,  (<» 

romptffdrneot  Near  f o'  jfe£°  .- -go  ‘ make  d.  comprebtmM- 

a every  post  ban-  a y •>:  <:  ;/  -/  We.  is  called -Htiiero 

Bull  and  a Whiskey  _W:,  /'  is  uu  training/  The 

—only  the  name  of  foregone  follosys  lh^ 

that  civilized  slitmi  4.' 

lant  can  be  found  h\  The  s-icer-dog-  letups 

all  this  land,  though  •#*•'*  ' tln»  s!  edge  Upon  a 

<xm&sionaJ  hilarity  i>  slanting  crack,  Utvd 

developed  by  .’•/  ;/;.'.••.  guided  it  through 

poor  Stuff  much-  from  jPWtffE?  live;*  end  rocks*.  lie 

sugar,  and  cal  led  Uw,  /^8b|||m  /•  ptii-u.bft  /strong,  and 

Whiskey  was  mean  T'- 

ably  the  -most  forhua'i;-  ^faSStt  m < vf  td»e  four  in 

lodlrttig  rk>jg  W •e<»iiMtry.  As 

pack,  while  the  hi/jV t foe  rv/tupelent  dnv- 

hrotes  I eiioo-untcrcd  \ / / vi%-  They  are  even 

>V$re\Ry*lJi.  -..  '.'^•■‘.•o  .*  ,.*r  ,^;j«sSf  .header, 

Ihue.w'OMld  ^itp.pos«.‘  ’ dogs,  but  the  few  ;«m 

ibftto^a  country  hi'  f^vecthngt;.  siuUuj ; 

4^1i^>depeTcclgnI  vm  yZ  • :/:/  v uTul  of  itjese, 

dog^  fv>r  WMlier  ir-.M  v MolCndey,  Gaudr't. 

porhuion.  qu«/tli(.y  /iy? / J Francois  and  In*  ?a  t>- 

and  at  least  some  dc-  lin-r  Vrdliiun  at  Chij?- 

gceesjf  quality  would  c.vry-^n  Micbunl.  the 

•tie^(?pi>ip:,.;*:  And  yet  War  rtjzi ft#r  * ■ ;/ . W - jiW^’ pilfer  at  Ifesd- 

futinji,  and  the  Cuth 

•iheTC-verse.  -Not only  • V >;//  ^ v / r/ *Z "G /* / ■ / ;v - w 

is  quality  wanting,  hut  the  q*u«iHUy  k n Arne.  I never  know.; -at;  am 

•limited.  The  Hudson  Bay  Co?ii|kiU»;,  #im iy  ih^  'b'^si.  The  ddl'vreiice  betw^eu 
strangely  enough,  ^rems  to  have  made  ^mut.uwd  u-bad  driver  »s  that ;the  former 
no' effort  to  improve  or  even  establish  a kimwe  im'\  and  when  to  bundle  his 
breed,  ami  at  ilifeiFuiure  ]ihpc»rUi.ui  dt^,  feigns-  thorn  uli 

i^rely  maintaiu  more  than  one  t»*niu.,  up  H*  thc.«r  wm'k,  and  does  u*;u  * .foive  *T 
^»nl  uev^r  tuore  than  two;  Throughout  .ture»M  th$ai  M . im proper • limes.  The 
The  length  of  my  trip  I saw  just,  seven  bud  tjnver  >pends  his  «>mu‘gy  in  »hm\v- 
trains  of  dogs  that  could  ht*  called  ti Pk » i fig  clubs  hi  flte  foreg«.»cr  ai.d  lushing 
c I peiice r s at  M c M it r ray;  t w t>  Itto  th^  steer  dog.  ohieli y hccadse  tlp‘  huier 
longing  to  the  Hudson  Bay  4t  .'  is  wu.iun  eu^y  reach,  lie  permits  the 

Idnpewyau ; MeKhdey  s.the  Uadsnn  Bay  sh-dge  10  slide  hither  atid  thh.her,  to  l’h?' 
Cddip^tJ  dfltecr  ut  Fort  Sniith  ; Gavakt  s/  ; Fi&jedUig •/ ■smyr  and  h%r  of  lh.^  stcyr- 
llie  compauy/s  at  Resomuou;  7'io:  dog  N<ev  Aiii\  ij.-o1  Uv  stopi  tb^  irain 


...  ?M  &WW 

^ ..HCiU^iey,  - ,:ig^od.  •/ 

''■WgSjp1 

dogs,  blit  the  few  are 

'•.'.i'rt'!liiiL;!j  «ki.if!?! . 
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and  dogs  all'  nniiwi.jind  $t  all  kmi  - cloths,  called  tapis,  covered  with 

times  lie  i&  Only  trains  tells  and  embroidery*  and  vivid  pOMteh* 

i^#sj  up  of  .r>jri ^ ! >d last  more  ’stuck  into  tte  collar,  avd  llouting  rib- 

ihmi  a couple  of  reasons*  ahcl  once  their  bons  of  ittsuiy  contrasting' colors.  Add  to 
Useful tess  is  pushed  the  poor  brutes  are  tins  a driver  iu  beaded  mi^ccasin^ iegpi 
tamed  loose  U)  seek  a .Hvmg  where  tito&e  aud  initiate*  with  a IkAssumptipn  aash 
for  ftejd  $ provided  are  more  fre-  about  bis  Waist,  a caribou  skm  capote  on 

tfUenUy  hungry  than  mL'slieiL  Their  bin  back,  and  a fancifully  ornamented 
Xiigitimif.  h usually  shotl-liv^d  — death  and  befc&s&elled  ‘ Tommy  Atkin**'  cap  nu 
by  starvation  or  uwing  cornea  speedily.  his  bead,  aiul  lift  Nortb-laiid  express  is 


to  their  *kj|ttpleta  and  at  iWtesh  Indeed /iter*  is 

Tift  rarih^r  the  noccaribrnathm  ni^^^mghiVj  thanvidog 

atid^WO^K^udy-.  their  barney  and  trap-  brigade,  with  its  br/ihant  ami  ’man ydmed 
pu«g&-;:  They  am  always  savage  ami  tapi*,  its  nodding  pompous  and  streaming 

pic  ion's  'and  noisy,  hut.  Uj  the  south,  .tow-  ribbons,  and  its  pkdm^pftly  costumed 
ards  .La  Biche.  they  are  wisorabh*  in' 'body  driver  There  is  no  sensation  in  ant 

■Ky  Ixi.fm’utiift;  than,  running  wiUt  the  dogAm* 
snpw  whites  and  a good  truck,  to  the  |tiig 
lingpl  tile  bells—wben  storm  uhseuresKhr* 
pompous, and  Wind  tlmwns  the  jtugj^tmd 
there  is  nothing  in  (lie  sledge  to  eat,  the 
settsa tipii  |k>i  so  eoiivcnibg. 

These  dogs  are  tvurtamly  abt&fate  trj}V- 
el tey&#:  Mm  t}ft'  be$ t fed  dcovn  to  i be  }rtn 
uiesl  of;  tte  Ihdteh  spates,  Which  aK- 
cont^^ipfuously  gkkips  by  the 

hk#  MSj*#,  hot  a geeat  doaL 

larger  than  a big  (os.  They  draw  34  bea* 

^ j vice  load,  ai  a faster  pace,  o*t  ft>»&  fW3v 
’ v , : aouk  f^r  a ^^^4 t^r  fi rf- i' 

WOdid  tei r tlipE-tli 

).  . to.^i  train  U'ipl it,  and  triotem  is  f im 

mode  oi.hitchn.y  tbnen  fo  the  ftW£Ct  which 
r&  about  sfeveti  feet  long  by  fourteen  inches 
: a>f  cither  two  or  three: 

./.' ''  T‘  htiNcdi  h eh l togetlier  by  cross-ba rs,  and 

Ky-*  ¥'■  tiirn^  aver  at  ihw  head  like  a Wboggaib 

>v i J l ten)  four  hundred 
’ <*;  ^dr  track  from  tvvtnvtjr-fiye 
io  Hdrr.ydivc  utile*  a day  in  the  wood* 
where ^ thkMctw  ft  deep  and  the  trail  must 
be  broken  tire  day’s  trip'  iyij  Ltev  ^ f teen  to 
,mU>^iv  Otx  a:  jgoocl  luk^r  river 
tr&qk,  drawing  te  : tjjjpk *;•' 

siaiigej,  they  will  go  forty  to  fifty  miles  a 
alav,  ^fuid  keep  h op  .^veral  4ay^.  aaid  this 
o\\  t viro  wiiite-fisli  Nveighihg  about  tliree 
as  weilf  and  arc  bitched  to  Xlft  sledge  pounds  apiece,  and  given  to  each  dog  at 
wit ir  harness  purely  ImUnn,  and  niieriy  night.  I saw  Gaudet  s:  tram  bring  mtu 
devoid  of  adornment.  Stmng'eiy  em>r?gi):,  Kt^ohdion  five  hundred  pounds-  of  vim*- 
UiTt  Indian,  wlio dikes  lo  der.fimte  Im  own  ' boU.  mhtd.  winch  remained  after  supply- 
person.  a rule  utterly ■ Ignores  that  of  in^  two  men  and  foul* dogs,  during  a Four- 
his  dog,  though  he  may  paint  lift  umose-  day  trip  on  Great  Slave  Lake.  Some 
skin  whirli  covers  the  head  of  his.siHgrv  giy-at  ;«u->r*H«s  are  tahj  of  the  loads  d^wn 
nr  hang  tufts  of  hair  or  yarn  upon  it.  .as  by  ific  'Maokeo^ft'  River  dogs,  whose  hula 
he  dofea  mm gtfoira  on  ihe  Uies  of  hissnoW'  urn  xlocked  whoVtj  to  v e a m ore  worh- 
shnvs.  Add  harness  is  made  of  ymoose-  ni^rdike.  ^ppenrauce.  atul  ker  f)  the  tneek 
shin;  hut  ai  Ghipmvyan  and  nortit  it  is-,  and  hnvK  ftsim*  advenLuig  their  shrink- 
fa^tikmed  better,  and  thHre  ^ref  nature  aitd  &prthfipg  the: • bp.j'a?x«-h4-m*c 
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of  the  train  by  stickru^  the  oifcudiHg 
laU  between  their  iegs.  h \%  said  that. 

<>r  liidfe  loindmh  And  even  a thou* 
imiui,  pounds  am  comrnmiliy  hauled  in 
the  M^eicemi^  district  fey  four  dogs, 
ffett  I am  i&cjtmcd  to  clas^  these  stories 
with  those  l heard  eojued  mg  the  won 
dmfiU  sit^igfh  of  the  old  time  packers. 
When  I m oh  SifO^stK}'^ 

.'Ttt'a-a^y ; ; w rtdalfed  for  nyr 

feeoeiit  pf  W&n  wk'Wi  curiied  flw 
ami  mx  hundred  snd  of  one 

particular  guufi  who  h^i  londed  bint 

self  with  AiAven  iinridred  pounds,  and 
hud  written.  hm  uanH'  on the  wall  with 
three  b-undml  pounds  Ued  in 

his :)  l ou  t m. 
the  Hudson  Buy  €orrq?aoyv&  flat-boat  I 
redf *m  ■ iiulia n pr  baif4>v^d  who 
tvpi>  hundred  pounds 
wh$by  the  writing: 


(Uni 

h%$  no  $tfceeSHih%  Btiofev; 

shoe  j:*Aekhrg#  and 

u$£ wi&i-  re$pd ycref uj  iteidta 
Of:  ) er ; and  of  the 

them  ri$xpuig:\  jmprdfr  him  ^reafet 
fer  his  p^cuhkv  c 

Tim  Imihni  of  the  NivVtf't*  la  ml  *is  be*  far  in  to  the  nigh  t.  In  luy  etfort  to  ob- 
ther*n  ingenious  nor  i\  picturesque  Muu-  tain  authenticated  information  on  big 
hhuvi^tr  Hfr  is  jnst  a plain  fear,  who  runs  [ foond  tlte  Si  day -f  most  elastic,- exr 
seeuis  not  even  to  count  on  ‘the  credulity  icmling,  in  fact,  the  full  twenty  four 
of  hif>  bearer  for  acceptance  of  Ins  (ales,  hom-s.  from  midnight,  to  nii.duight,  and 
‘Etc  ties by  choice  rather  than  from  ?«c  the  "'runrung1’  of  fctm  man  to  include 
eessity.  and  should  f< lie  necessity  occur  he  riding  on  the  sledge  now  and  thru  when 
makes  a v i/tho  hU ln>  the  |>#tthg  ^vs»  The  best  day 

abashed  if  dj^rTfereih:  I^a.Uy  .lMVteve  he  qf  ift&ftj&d  rutiuitif  1 was  able  to  coerobo- 
views  every  plain  statement,  a*  n hr-t  <w-  rai*.  was  sixty  wiles,  done  between  «$  am. 
portumty  Every  comp-we.  every  meet-  and  $7#©  IV M,  by  A houmder  r/tuktef  ter,  cut 
hie: at  the  posy  mv^H^bly  becomes  at»  ex  Eugfeyb  Crce  ha|ir-bi*eeq  n»»w  «t  Chipe- 
cu*e  .for  the  discussion  of  dogs  and  the  wyarr  who  quitter  two  firts\  en  *e.>nfe 
reeled  of  asiouisliing  feats  of  sneoV  shoe  Another'  ha hv breed'  covered  eighty  miles 
rijoumgy  Tin?  fact  that  no  one  of  the  as-  feetvyeeh  midnight  aval  nine  »»Vh>cU  of 
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penkwig.  neither  tlm  im -n  nor  th 
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speech,  amt,  uo^ibiy  enough,  average  of  yfriil.  meked  (hern  io  Itieir  eieriia]  sleep ; 
greabr  stature  tWn  i*  commonly  be  now.  they  ;m-  baVied  in.  fchtil low  graves, 
iinveil  bf  tin*  people.  ami  the  v.udvinyme  guards  ilipin  by  fi«y 

Missionaries  have  now  reached  all  these  amt  iVed>  «m  ifuun  by  nigbi. 
tribes- from  the  dijFerwt  Hudson  Bay  O-m-  IVi^kla  have  mu  yd  inught  Urn  Inilbini 

jwjiy  pa^u,  autl  their  lafeqW  iiaye  beyTi  the  grtbJj&ti  fUle,  iuw  if#pt#u$p]i  fbftjueet  fcsF 
rewarded  by  the  'nut war*]  fteecptanee  of  vv^|ufe  .thuisMty  is  regardful  us.klrlrtuie 
their  doctrines  by  a large  number  of  the  t<> be  honored  in  the  breach  raUmr  than  »n 
Indians  that  <’<.>uir  into  Urn  posts  uv  trade./  the  obser v&n<U}>  and  fidd ity  *eems  by  no 
The  i'yenyh.  half  breeds, 

Beveuty -the  per  edit.,  of  the  eonvorl 
cd  have  adopted  ihr  Pm  nun 

Vitiholk  frdth;  the  remainder  have 
ITOU.  oyer-  to  the  PrvffttstaYHs. 

of  ehiireii-  • . ? ;•  - Xk^vb^;';  ;./y 

influence  thu*  far  Seen  nr**  in  the  very  iwir 

general  disappb&WH’f*-  of  ihc  med«dne~  : 

man  amt  the  supfm^d -Dm  of  polygamy  ’ 

and  incest.  So  far  as  j emdd  kv;rm  ^ 

the  Indians  never  :od  noy  defined  w^r*  ../  ’/ / 

^bif.K  Tbeh  rd«v;em  w and  is  mm  of  j '•  ^ 

(enr.  They  are  ever  projriti&tirig  the  Pil^SBkfcL 

hbdspmte,  the  demons  of  them  dr-ams.  s ’ v 

am]  the  Imaginary  " enemy  ” d‘  rW  . ■;■  V 

\Vm*iV  I have  seen  burned  leggings,  • : ^fiMEwra 

m\m m I • i nbccasi n s,  nod  broken  snow-  : 

ahoea  bu  tig  up  as  peace  sac ri flees  to 
change  bad  luck  in  hunting  nv  a head-  * ^ 
wind,  in  tripping,  ami  l never  failed  to 
note  the  pmjomiuarit  avarice  stronger  *| 

than  the  superstition,  as  revealed  by  V -X«j»WffiB6SbAS52S>K • ^ 

the  worthless  character  of  the  nfler-  * 
nigs.  They  lean  to  no  inferior  spe* 

des  of  “ totemism/  -Although  no  relb  • *' 

gious  eercrrr.uiy  rvas  evor  attached  to 

K/  rM?tept»nee._  Any  unamd  or  bird  : V 4 \y*4;  .’  • , 
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md*  n*  ■ to  W m happums  of  wed; 

bed  life. 

Thn*M»  fampie  have  not  veninvrd  far 
into  rivUi>.nhom  ; Take  from  Uu>  imhan 


Th^y  o«nform  iu ^ibe  e^mmnjteayif  re*  ^ifo n 

\i2iou,  hut  Uitle  of  triirv  (iirisfmniiy  1ms  bis  copper  kdRrs  fejuife,  iititl  fuhfv 

t^jen  . It  has  hern  &,  t?fmng<s  -of  7'  fW^/jv'h^itvng"  .gap,  and  %vrk  lam  iiii 

method  raUier  than  of  heart.  Formerly '.  ho ch  hark  : tv»jg;m.  v jin»ose^b^ne, ‘beaver 
babies  weie  killed  j>h  birth  ; now  tnolh,  ami  Uiul  -stonr  knives  am) [ l*o^v.  and 
il*ey  live,  to  heroine  beasts  vvf  buvdeir  he  is  just  ahour.  w.h**re  lie  was  \vb<m  the 
Parents  used  to  be  strangled  when  they  Hudson  jBny  dmnpauy  hrougiVt  the  •trijo. 

^ 3e^h>  living:  k ats  of  the  great  wvtrW  to  him.  Agri* 

left^  ii>  sloW)^r _ ^iLfi.%:.:-  cultural  knowledge  is  of  iu>  use  to  him. 
old  ttmess  nieh  •o^etvly  because  his  tjmjpcry*  Ts  POt of 

iu  a few  rui^>A.nd 

OOtid^r  of  cirtuovi?;  girls  U very  small,  lab'd  spots.  Atul  Ihre  ;>»;•  no  naii.vv  in 
ftml  nise  oideekl  >s  i!ir  sop  nvI»<>  kwovvs  dhstries  of  any  des'  tapium  my  \ big 
UiiS  father  iii  jlii»  i>(  u neoYt w n t inn-  iif  blankets.  vi(>  making  jmtrriff  in* 
airly  The  dr^tl  used  to  hr  swung  in  jj^iter> , at^ujji^tdy  Moflho^  heyivncl  >*atne 
lr^a-or  ‘bung  X.mm  four  posts,  where  the  imlilfeivni  'beading  ond  poo;optnv-.|ut!l 
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work*  which  is  done  by  several  other 
tribes,  ami  by  none  so  well  as  by  the  Na- 
vajos. 

As  for  sentiment,  they  have  none  be- 
yond that  torporific  bliss  caused  by  a full 
stomach.  Yes,  they  have  one  other — 
fear.  They  are  most  ahject  cowards.  In 
an  earlier  paper  of  this  series  I spoke  of 
a gift  of  moccasins  conveying  indication 
of  a tender  sentiment;  but  that  sentiment 
is  relative.  The  men  marry  to  have 
some  one  to  make  moccasins  for  them, 
and  the  women  marry  because,  poor 
things,  they  have  little  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  little  probably  suggests  it 
is  better  to  be  the  servant  of  one  man 
than  the  drudge  of  a family.  There  are 
no  playful  displays  of  maternal  affection. 
I think  I saw  just  one  instance  of  the 
kind  on  my  trip;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I saw  one  young  mother  take  her  crying 
and  moss-bag  enveloped  baby  out  of  the 
lodge  and  stand  it  up  in  the  snow  to 
weep  itself  into  exhaustion!  There  are 
no  gentle  words  to  convey  the  tender  so- 
licitudes of  courtship,  no  terms  of  ordi- 
nary politeness:  only  in  the  Loucheux 
tongue  can  thanks  be  expressed.  The 
exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
their  wanderings,  and  the  withering  of  the 
famines  and  gluttony  of  the  feasts,  com- 
bine to  break  down  health  and  shorten 
life.  And  the  greatest  blessing  they  en- 
joy probably  is  that  they  die  comparative- 
ly young,  and  go,  wherever  it  may  be,  to 
r a place  which  they  make  sure  cannot  be 
V*  more  barren  of  comfort  or  pleasure. 

^ It  must  not  be  supposed  that  my  re- 
searches at  Chipewyan  taught  me  all 
this,  or  that  all  I have  said  applies  to  the 
country  immediately  about  that  post. 
But  while  I am  figuratively  resting  my 
ankle  under  Dr.  Mackay's  roof  I have 
told  something  of  the  people  and  the 
country  into  which  I am  pushing.  I 
rested  only  one  day  at  Chipewyan,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a most  interesting 
visit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  in 
charge  of  Bishop  Grouard  (who  is  pursu- 
ing the  only  practical  course  of  Indian 
civilization  by  beginning  with  the  chil- 
dren), I spent  my  time  getting  my  feet 
and  ankle  in  condition  for  the  onward 
journey,  and  in  talking  with  the  doctor, 
who  is  one  of  the  real  and  prominent  “old- 
timers.”  Two  others  are  J.  S.  Camsell, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  officer  at  Fort 
Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
most  popular  factors  and  hardiest  voy- 


ayeurs  in  the  country,  and  C.  P.  Gaudet, 
in  charge  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the 
same  river. 

Nothing  commanded  my  earnest  atten- 
tion more  completely  than  this  mission 
of  the  Oblates  Fathers,  with  its  bishop, 
three  brothers,  six  nuns,  forty  school- 
children,  and  a saw  mill.  Here,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  skilled  labor,  they  have 
whipped  out  the  planks  for  their  church, 
invented  a written  language,  somewhat 
after  the  Egyptian  in  character,  taught  it 
with  slight  modifications  to  both  Chipe- 
wyau  and  Cree,  printed  and  bound  the 
Testaments  and  the  Bible  for  distribution, 
and  gone  out  into  the  woods  to  hunt 
their  meat,  and  to  suffer  from  cold,  per- 
haps to  starve,  along  with  the  Indians  to 
whom  they  would  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
I care  not  whether  one’s  form  of  belief  be 
for  or  against  the  doctrine  preached  by 
these  men,  one  must  be  petty  indeed  who 
does  not  respect  these  workers,  who,  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  have  gone 
far  in  advance  of  the  pioneer,  far  beyond 
the  plaudits  of  civilization,  to  carry  their 
faith  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

Of  Chipewyan  itself  there  is  little  to 
say,  other  than  it  was  from  this  point, 
then  a post  of  the  Northwest  Compauy, 
that  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1789  took 
his  departure  for  his  voyage  of  discovery ; 
and  here,  too,  Sir  John  Franklin  spent 
some  time  previous  to  embarking  on  the 
trip  which  resulted  in  the  starvation  of 
several  of  his  party,  and  eventually  in  his 
own  death. 

I was  given  the  same  assurances  here 
that  I had  received  all  along  my  trip,  of 
not  being  able  to  get  into  the  Barren 
Grounds  and  out  again  in  winter,  but  Dr. 
Mackay  was  good  enough  to  yield  to  my 
determination  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
to  aid  me  by  advice,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  point,  to  place  two  of  the  post's 
best  trains  of  dogs  at  my  disposal.  One 
of  these  was  for  the  luggage,  and  the  oth- 
er to  carry  me  one  day  on  my  journey, 
and  then  turn  back,  in  order  that  my  an- 
kle, still  very  sensitive,  should  have  an- 
other day’s  rest.  We  left  Chipewyan 
on  January  24th,  in  greater  style  than  I 
affected  at  any  subsequent  time,  with 
Maurice,  one  of  the  celebrated  Beaulieu 
family,  running  before  the  dogs,  and  Rod- 
erick Fleet  and  William  Pini,  English 
and  French  half-breeds  respectively,  do- 
ing the  driving.  I cannot  declare  my  first 
experience  in  a cariole  to  have  been  one 
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of  unalloyed  pleasure.  It  saved  my  ankle, 
and  for  that  I was  of  course  grateful ; but 
despite  all  the  furs  it  is  miserably  cold 
travelling;  and,  what  is  equally  as  try- 
ing, the  cariole  keeps  upsetting,  unless 
you  are  on  a well-worn  lake  or  river 
track,  and  you.  bundled  up  in  furs,  are 
dragged  along  face  downwards,  like  a 
bag  of  meal,  until  the  driver  sets  you  up 
again.  William  was  very  attentive,  but 
not  all  his  care  made  me  regret  when  the 
first  day  was  over  and  my  riding  at  an 
end. 

We  camped  that  night  at  the  junction 
of  the  Peace  and  Slave  rivers,  and  when 
we  started  the  next  morning,  long  before 
daylight,  the  temperature  was  35°  below 
zero,  and  our  route  lay  down  the  Slave 
River.  I noted  very  little  difference 
between  the  scenery  of  this  and  that  of 
the  Athabasca  River— unless  possibly  the 
banks  of  the  latter  are  somewhat  higher 
and  more  heavily  wooded.  In  fact,  there 
is  slight  change  in  the  scene  anywhere  in 
the  country,  except  that  caused  by  the 
gradual  diminution  of  timber  as  you  go 
north,  until  it  dwarfs  into  the  “land  of 
little  sticks,”  above  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  disappears  altogether  at  the  Barren 
Grounds.  It  is  a country  where  the  wa- 
tercourses are  the  highways — for  canoes 
in  summer  and  snow-shoes  in  winter. 
The  land  is  without  roads,  and  stray  where 
you  will,  you  may  stand  on  unexplored 
soil.  The  river-banks  are  well  timbered, 
but  back  of  them  stretches  away,  far  be- 
yond the  Indians’  ken,  the  trackless,  un- 
inhabitable muskeg. 

My  joy  at  being  out  of  the  cariole  was 
brief,  for  the  pain  of  my  ankle  was  inten- 
sified by  the  hard  track  on  which  we 
were  running,  and  the  ice  was  full  of 
cracks  and  holes,  which  in  darkness  are 
always  dangerous  to  the  voyageur , and 
were  especially  so  to  me  in  my  crippled 
condition.  We  had  the  coldest  weather  I 
experienced  before  reaching  the  Barrens, 
the  mercury  touching  50°  below  the  sec- 
ond night,  and  beginning  at  42°  and  go- 
ing to  48°  on  the  third  day.  The  only 
relief  I had  to  the  monotony  of  travel 
was  afforded  me  by  Roderick  and  Mau- 
rice in  setting  fox-traps,  and  my  own  ex- 
periment with  a pair  of  Norwegian  snow- 
shoes  (skis),  which  I had  made  at  Chip- 
ewyan,  and  that  I found  inferior  to  the 
web  shoe. 

Although  we  were,  indeed,  going  along 
at  a pretty  lively  gait,  and  quite  fast 


enough  for  my  physical  condition,  my 
mental  half  chafed  at  the  pace,  and  was 
impatieut  to  reach  Fort  Smith.  My  eyes 
had  been  on  this  post  ever  since  I left  the 
railroad.  It  seemed  the  Mecca  of  my 
trip,  for  here  lived  James  McKinley,  the 
only  man  who  could  really  give  me  any 
information  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  as 
he  not  only  had  been  stationed  at  Great 
Slave  Lake,  but  made  a summer  trip  to 
that  land  of  desolation  with  Warburton 
Pike.  But  the  way  was  hard  and  the 
long  stretches  of  river  disheartening.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  I always  found 
I travelled  easier  where  the  river  was  tor- 
tuous, for,  though  knowing  the  distance 
to  be  none  the  less,  the  many  bends  gave 
heart  to  reach  the  point  beyond,  while 
when  I came  upon  a long  stretch  the 
bare  work  of  running  stared  me  in  the 
face,  and  the  distance  seemed  twofold. 

We  really  made  very  good  time,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Smith  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  having  been  three  days  and  two 
hours  doing  the  118  miles. 

Though  prepared  for  a cordial  reception 
at  the  post,  since  McKinley's  big  heart 
and  helping  hand  are  known  from  end  to 
end  of  the  North-land,  the  heartiness  of 
my  welcome  and  the  solicitude  for  my 
condition  quite  overpowered  me.  To  one 
coming  from  the  pulsing  city,  where  it  is 
“every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,”  it  seems  curious  to 
have  strangers  that  know  you  but  in  the 
passing  take  an  interest  in  your  move- 
ments and  exhibit  concern  for  your  com- 
fort. 

I was  soon  sitting  in  McKinley’s  unpre- 
tentious cabin,  with  the  water  he  had 
brought  soothing  my  swollen  feet,  and  the 
tea  his  wife  had  brewed  warming  me. 
When  I was  refreshed,  McKinley  made  me 
lie  do\vn,and  then  we  talked  of  my  pro- 
posed hunt  for  musk-ox.  He  reiterated  the 
assurances  I had  received  ever  since  start- 
ing that  I could  not  get  into  the  Barrens 
in  midwinter  and  get  out  again.  He 
doubted  whether  I could  induce  Indians 
to  make  the  attempt  for  love  or  money, but 
as  I was  bent  on  the  effort,  advised  me  to 
try  to  secure  Beniah,  a Dog-Rib  leader, 
and  one  of  the  best  hunters  and  most  cou- 
rageous Indians  in  the  country.  He  said 
none  of  the  Indians  would  be  at  Slave 
Lake  at  this  time,  and  that  the  only  sure 
way  of  getting  into  communication  with 
them  wfas  by  sending  a runner  to  Res- 
olution with  a letter  to  Gaudet,  the  Hud- 
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son  Buy  ‘ Own  pan  y ollv.vr  herds  that  him*  been '.sacrificed'  iii  maids 
m charge : ■Asking-  lorn  t/j  {Treed 

Send  after  Beniali;  wbo  TU»  muskeg ■ whm  he  ranges  in  the 
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♦Slave  Lake -• : • • Meanwhile;  -ami  m wilder  is  eovyred  by  snow  to  ibe 
lie Aya<  organising  a wood  beprfb  /k?  several ' fo*i.  Konllr  Rule  is 
biMWi  hunt  with  Henry  known  #f  the  wood  Bison,  exempt  that  he 
Toke'  Mutiny  an  ' Khjrfmb ::  ‘"if.  the  u'#y  of  IUh  plains 
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reiisk  ^ i tli  the 
lorn*  k&Kat  ;$#Uingi  kitfy  a 
nnjsk  evtw  head,  after  n idbsSfc 
irymg  experience  amt  They 
rriejnin 

Urnm  Til  fs  aero  id  ed  with  my 
plan#  luid  internh 

m making-  a iVisondiimt,  mul 
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Indian  is  capable  of.  When  I was  in  the 
country  last  winter  not  even  a bison  track 
had  been  seen  up  to  the  time  of  our  hunt, 
and  the  head  I obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Mackay  was  the  last  one  shot, 
and  that  two  years  before.  So  the  extermi- 
nation of  wood-bison  through  their  hunt- 
ing by  Indians  is  not  to  be  apprehended, 
while  the  remoteness  of  their  country,  the 
difficulties  of  access— to  say  nothing  of  the 
dangers  of  starvation  and  freezing  once 
you  get  there— protect  them  from  the 
white  hunter. 

How  many  wood-bison  there  are  is  not 
easily  estimated.  I made  diligent  in- 
quiry from  all  sources  of  information, 
and  their  numbers  as  told  off  to  me 
ranged  from  150  to  300.  Joseph  Beau- 
lieu, at  Smith  Landing,  popularly  called 
“ Susie  ” by  the  natives  that  cannot  mas- 
ter the  English  pronunciation,  and  anoth- 
er of  the  famous  Beaulieu  family,  said  he 
believed  there  must  be  a thousand;  but 
then  “Susie  ” has  the  common  failing  of 
the  country,  and,  moreover,  he  delivered 
himself  of  this  statement  when  he  was 
persuading  us  to  take  a liunter  of  his  rec- 
ommendation, and  whom  we  afterwards 
cursed  with  all  the  depth  and  breadth 
and  warmth  of  English  expletive. 

The  bison  range  in  the  country  bound- 
ed by  Peace,  Slave,  and  Buffalo  rivers, 
which  has  an  area  of  a good  many  hun- 
dred miles.  As  they  roam  this  territory 
from  end  to  end,  and  are  usually  found 
in  small  herds,  the  one  of  fifty  that  was 
killed  a few  years  ago  being  an  excep- 
tional congregation,  and  as  the  Indians 
never  hunt  more  than  a very  small  piece 
of  this  section  in  one  winter,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  a close  estimate  of 
their  total  number  may  be  understood. 

Personally  I am  convinced  that  150 
comes  very  near  representing  their  total. 
Munn  and  I in  our  hunt  very  thoroughly 
covered  the  larger  portion  of  their  more 
southerly  range,  and  discovered  the  tracks 
of  thirteen;  Munn  in  a subsequent  hunt 
in  a more  northerly  part  of  their  range 
saw  the  tracks  of  forty;  neither  of  us 
heard  of  any  signs  between  these  two 
sections,  or  Peace  River  way:  and  I, 
while  at  Slave  Lake  preparing  for  my 
musk-ox  hunt,  set  inquiry  afoot  for  signs 
of  them  in  the  most  northerly  piece  of 
their  range,  without  getting  enough  en- 
couragement to  warrant  delaying  my 
start  for  the  Barren  Grounds  for  another 
attempt  to  bring  out  a bison  head  of  my 


own  killing.  So  that  we  two  were  the 
first  to  practically  cover,  one  way  and  an- 
other, their  entire  range  in  one  winter, 
and  yet  we  heard  of  only  fifty-three! 

To  plan  a hunt  was  one  thing,  but  to 
get  started  quite  another.  Half  a dozen 
Indians  told  us  by  the  hour  how  much 
they  knew  of  the  bison  country  and 
how  undoubted  their  prowess,  but  whose 
knowledge,  on  close  questioning,  we 
found  little  more  than  our  own.  So 
we  spent  two  days  separating  fact  from 
fiction  before  finally  deciding  Calome 
and  Bushy  to  be  the  only  two  of  the  lot 
worth  considering.  But  Calome  wanted 
a rifle  for  himself  and  a sack  of  flour  for 
his  wife  before  he  would  even  discuss 
wages,  and  Bushy  was  uncertain  of  the 
section  which  we  had  decided  to  hunt. 
Meanwhile  “Susie”  sent  word  that  he 
had  secured  a good  hunter,  Jeremi,  who 
knew  the  country  well,  and  was  cer- 
tain to  find  bison.  We  decided  on  Jer- 
emi for  our  guide,  and  Smith  Landing, 
sixteen  miles  south  of  the  post,  as  our 
starting-point.  It  was  3.30  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  1st  when  McKinley, 
Munn,  and  I got  under  way  for  the  Land- 
ing, with  two  trains  of  dogs  carrying  our 
sleeping-robes,  twenty  pounds  of  bacon, 
fifty  pounds  of  flour,  throe  pounds  of  tea, 
and  six  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  last  five  of  us 
for  the  eight  days  we  expected  would  com- 
plete the  hunt,  and  it  was  6.30  when  we 
had  gone  the  eighteen  miles  that  brought 
us  to  “Susie's  ” cabin.  We  limited  our 
own  supplies  to  the  last  degree,  because 
we  knew  the  going  would  be  heavy  and 
the  fish  for  the  dogs  more  than  a load,  and 
we  counted  on  the  snares  we  had  taken 
to  replenish  our  stock  from  the  rabbits 
that  swarm  the  woods.  Hunting  in  this 
country  is  a very  different  affair  from 
hunting  in  any  other.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  a supply  of  good  provisions,  or  even 
a good  supply  of  the  poor  provision  the 
land  affords.  We  were  particularly  lux- 
urious in  having  bacon  and  flour,  for 
usually  dried  fish  and  dried  caribou  meat 
are  all  that  may  be  had.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  be  well  fed  or  comfortable; 
fish  for  the  dogs  must  be  carried,  distances 
are  great,  travelling  fatiguing,  and  hunt- 
ing hard.  Then  there  is  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  good  hunters — the  Ind- 
ians are  great  braggarts  but  poor  hunters 
— and  the  annoyance  of  making  terms 
with  them.  They  invariably  want  every- 
thing in  sight  while  negotiating,  and  sub- 
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sequently  discover  either  a starving  wife, 
whom  you  feed, or  moccasinless  feet,  which 
you  cover.  But  ‘‘Susie”  assured  us  in 
Cree,  Chipewyan,  French,  and  in  the  lim- 
ited English  at  his  command,  of  which  he 
is  very  proud,  if  uncertain,  that  we  should 
have  no  trouble  of  any  sort  with  Jeremi, 
or  Joseph,  his  aide-de-camp.  And  so  we 
accepted  Jeremi  in  confidence, for  “Susie” 
is  an  important  personage  among  his  peo- 
ple, who  trade  with  him,  and  always  refer 
to  him  as  a bourgeois , which,  curiously 
enough,  in  this  country  is  a compliment- 
ary title  indicating  superiority. 

Jeremi  was  one  of  the  most  unique 
tatterdemalions  I beheld  on  my  trip. 
Munn  and  I instantly  dubbed  him  the 
Ancient  Warrior;  not  that  his  appear- 
ance was  forbidding,  or  that  he  ever  re- 
vealed any  predilection  for  the  war-path, 
except  perhaps  when  Joseph  helped  him- 
self too  generously  to  the  grease  in  the 
frying-pan,  but  he  looked  as  though  he 
might  have  just  come  off  a “march 
through  Georgia,”  and  there  was  a weari- 
ness about  every  motion  that  suggested 
long  and  arduous  campaigning.  He 
was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  an  appetite 
for  tea  and  grease  I never  saw  equalled, 
and  a costume  which  baffled  description. 
Two  thick  locks  of  hair  hung  forward 
of  his  ears  and  down  to  his  chin,  a turban 
whose  original  color  had  long  since  been 
lost  to  view  encircled  his  head,  and 
crowning  all  was  a very  small  cap  he  had 
got  from  some  trader  many  years  before, 
and  which  sat  rakishly  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  his  head,  and  consistently  fell  off 
every  time  he  departed  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. His  preparations  for  sleeping  al- 
ways afforded  me  a great  deal  of  quiet 
amusement.  He  would  squat  Indian  fash- 
ion (and  Indian  fashion  differs  from  tailor 
fashion  only  in  that  the  feet  are  crossed  be- 
hind and  are  sat  on)  before  the  Are,  warm- 
ing his  back  and  stomach  alternately;  then 
he  would  heap  up  a pile  of  frozen  rabbits  for 
a pillow,  roll  up  in  his  robe,  and  lie  down 
to  snore.  Very  high  pillows,  by-the-way, 
are  common  to  all  these  Indians  ; they 
gather  everything  loose  about  camp  and 
stow  it  away  under  their  heads,  until  they 
are  raised  a couple  of  feet.  It  was  always 
a wonder  to  me  how  they  slept  at  all, 
though  I found  in  the  Barren  Grounds, 
where  there  is  no  brush  to  soften  your 
bed,  and  you  lie  on  rock  chiefly,  and  al- 
ways on  your  side,  that  a moderately  high 
pillow  is  desirable,  as  it  relieves  the  shoul- 


der from  bearing  the  entire  weight  of 
your  body. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  2d  when  we  left  the  Landing 
on  a southwest  course,  which  took  us  to 
and  up  Salt  River,  and  finally  to  a tree- 
less twelve -mile  stretch,  on  the  edge  of 
which  we  made  a wretched  camp  in  the 
increasing  cold  and  with  insufficient  fire- 
wood. There  “ Susie,”  who  had  also  de- 
cided to  make  a try  for  bison,  joined  us 
that  night.  This  made  us,  all  told,  a com- 
pany of  seven,  which  was  not  to  Munn’s 
liking,  and  certainly  not  to  mine,  for  of 
all  things  I have  ever  shunned,  none  has 
been  avoided  more  studiously  than  a 
large  hunting  party.  However,  there 
was  no  way  of  mending  matters.  The 
wind  grew  stronger,  and  the  mercury  fell 
to  40°  below,  which  not  only  froze  the 
noses,  ears,  and  chins  of  all  of  us  the  next 
morning  crossing  the  open  country,  but, 
what  was  more  serious,  put  such  a crust 
on  the  snow  that  hunting  an  animal  so 
wary  as  the  bison  was  next  to  impossible. 
For  two  days  we  journeyed  on  toward 
the  section  Jeremi  “ knew  so  well,”  going 
through  a fine  game  country  of  swamps 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  surrounded 
by  willows,  small  patches  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  poplar,  and  plenty  of  moose  signs 
everywhere.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  best  game  districts 
in  the  North.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  being  at  the  edge  of  the  bison 
country,  Munn,  “Susie,”  Jeremi,  and  I 
went  on  ahead  looking  for  signs,  “Me” 
preferring  to  remain  with  the  outfit  to 
bring  up  trains,  and  pitch  camp  where  we 
might  indicate,  as  we  did  seven  miles  far- 
ther on.  In  a very  cold  wind  we  tramped 
for  about  twenty-five  miles— stopping  once 
to  build  a fire,  that  the  Ancient  Warrior 
might  warm  his  feet,  and  again  to  eat  a 
frozen  biscuit  we  had  each  fetched — across 
small  lakes,  over  marshes  cut  up  by  creeks, 
and  along  thickly  wooded  ridges,  but  the 
sight  of  not  a solitary  bison  track  reward- 
ed our  search. 

“Susie”  and  Jeremi  were  both  much 
disappointed,  for  they  had  confidently 
expected  to  find  signs  in  this  particular 
section;  so  the  next  morning,  our  pro- 
visions having  run  low,  McKinley,  “Su- 
sie,” and  his  Indian  turned  back  for  the 
Landing,  while  Munn  and  I set  Jeremi 
and  Joseph  to  making  snares,  determined 
to  lay  in  supplies  here  before  going  deep- 
er into  the  bison  country.  Then,  too, 
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we  knew  two  sons  of  Jeremi’s  would  be 
passing  on  their  way  to  a cache  of  dried 
moose  meat.  So  we  bettered  our  camp  to 
protect  us  from  the  wind,  and  while  our 
two  Indians  caught  rabbits,  Munn  and  I 
chopped  firewood,  and  smoked,  and  drank 
tea. 

What  truly  astounding  quantities  of  tea 
and  tobacco  one  consumes,  and  what  a 
craving  for  grease  one  acquires  in  this 
uncongenial  clime!  I found  the  strong 
black  plug  traded  to  the  Indians  a desir- 
able stimulant  in  the  Barren  Grounds, 
where  a pipe  and  a cup  of  tea  constituted 
one’s  bill  of  fare  for  several  days  at  a 
time,  and  tea  to  be  much  more  bracing 
than  coffee.  Coffee  is  the  alleged  luxury 
of  the  North-land,  and  only  to  be  had  at 
an  occasional  officer’s  table;  but  grease, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  the  real  luxury.  Only 
eternal  vigilance  will  save  your  cache, 
and  nothing  less  persuasive  than  a shot- 
gun rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  its  Indian 
discoverer.  We  staid  in  this  camp  two 
days,  and  in  that  time  snared  rabbits 
enough  to  last  us  and  the  dogs  a week, 
and  to  fill  me  with  revulsion  at  the  very 
sight  of  one. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  offensive 
in  rabbit  after  continuous  diet.  I have 
lived  at  one  time  or  another  during  my 
hunting  experiences  on  one  kind  of  game 
for  periods  of  varying  length,  but  nothing 
ever  filled  me  with  such  loathing  as  rab- 
bit. Indeed,  it  is  commonly  said  by  the 
Indians  that  they  “ starve  on  rabbit,”  and 
after  my  experience  I can  easily  under- 
stand it;  you  may  eat  until  you  are  sur- 
feited, but  after  a couple  of  hours’  hard 
travelling  you  feel  as  empty  as  though 
in  the  midst  of  a prolonged  fast.  There 
is  neither  nourishment  nor  strength  in  the 
meat,  and  yet  the  rabbit  seems  almost  to 
be  mantia  for  the  otherwise  God-forsaken 
land.  In  countless  numbers  they  skurry 
over  the  entire  country,  and  are  just  the  or- 
dinary rabbit  known  everywhere,  except 
that  here  they  change  to  white  in  the 
winter,  and  on  the  lower  Barren  Grounds 
double  in  size,  and  become  arctic  hares. 
Every  seventh  year  their  numbers  are  de- 
creased a good  half  by  a mysterious  and 
deadly  disease,  and  then  the  Indians  suf- 
fer, for  no  one  can  say  how  many  depend 
on  them  for  subsistence.  If  there  is  cari- 
bou or  moose  meat  or  fish  at  the  lodge, 
it  goes  to  the  hunters,  who  must  face  the 
storms  and  withstand  the  hardships  of 
travel;  but  the  “squaw  men,”  the  old 


men,  and  certainly  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, more  than  once  during  the  year 
owe  their  very  lives  to  the  rabbit.  So,  al- 
though despised  by  me,  he  is  revered  in 
this  home  of  snow  and  hunger. 

We  moved  only  fifteen  miles  the  first 
day  we  broke  our  rabbit  camp,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  all  the  way,  and  passing 
over  a country  filled  with  curious  bowl- 
shaped depressions  that  ranged  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet  in  depth  and  proportionately 
wide,  and  at  night  the  Ancient  War- 
rior’s sons  turned  up  to  gladden  our 
hearts  and  relieve  our  stomachs  with 
dried  moose  meat.  Dried  meat,  by-tlie- 
way,  caribou  or  moose,  when  at  its  best,  is 
about  as  thick  as  sole-leather,  and  of  the 
same  consistency ; when  it  is  poor  it  some- 
what resembles  parchment  in  thickness 
and  succulence.  It  is  made  by  cutting 
the  fresh  meat  into  strips,  which  are  hung 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  subsequently  over 
the  fire  to  smoke,  and  is  the  ordinary  food 
on  these  expeditions,  because  dried  it  is 
so  much  easier  carried  about.  It  is  not 
toothsome,  but  it  is  filling,  and  that  is  the 
main  desideratum  in  this  country.  Fresh 
meat  is  the  hunter’s  luxury. 

The  coming  of  these  two  boys  gave  me 
my  first  insight  into  the  relations  be- 
tween Iudian  parents  and  children.  They 
arrived,  one  with  a badly  frozen  cheek, 
the  other  with  frozen  fingers,  and  both 
shivering  with  cold,  yet  Jeremi  scarcely 
turned  his  head  in  greeting,  made  no  sign 
to  give  them  room  by  his  own  warm  place 
at  the  fireside,  nor  showed  paternal  solici- 
tude for  their  sufferings.  They  scraped 
away  a little  snow  at  the  edge  of  our 
camp,  and  there  rolled  up  in  their  blank- 
ets, while  their  dogs  and  ours,  by  the  light 
of  a glorious  moon,  mingled  in  an  ani- 
mated fight  that  lasted  a good  part  of  the 
night,  and  was  waged  vigorously  around 
and  over  us.  The  dog  is  the  one  member 
of  the  Indian  family  that  is  no  respecter 
of  age  or  sex.  But  the  boys  pay  the 
penalty  of  youth,  as  their  sisters  and  mo- 
thers do  of  womanhood. 

We  were  now  where  the  sight  of  bison 
was  an  hourly  expectation ; we  had  come 
over  one  hundred  miles  into  their  range 
without  a glimpse  of  a track,  new  or  old, 
and  Munn  and  I decided  our  quarry  to 
be,  as  indeed  he  is,  the  rarest  of  the 
rare.  We  travelled  all  day  along  and  up 
and  down  ridges,  where  men  and  dogs 
could  scarcely  drag  the  sledge  for  fallen 
timber  and  sharp  ascents,  and  where  the 
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Indians  are  too  thoroughly  occupied  in 
solving  the  problem  of  living.  They  do 
claim,  however,  that  the  aurora  is  at 
times  audible,  and  some  scientists  bear 
them  out.  Personally  I can  add  little 
certainty  to  the  uncertain  information 
on  the  question.  Twice  on  my  trip,  at 
night,  when  there  were  auroral  displays, 
I heard  noises  somewhat  like  the  rustling 
or  crackling  of  a silken  banner  standing 
out  in  the  wind,  but  whether  it  was  made 
by  settling  or  cracking  snow  and  ice,  or 
by  the  aurora,  I cannot  affirm.  There  is 
little  opportunity  to  test  the  matter  in 
winter,  for,  what  with  storms  and  winds, 
an  absolutely  still  night  is  as  rare  as  a 
day  in  June. 

The  next,  our  ninth  out  from  the  Land- 
ing, was  the  memorable  day  of  the  hunt. 
It  opened  in  hope — for  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  bison  country — and  closed 
in  despair,  for  in  one  short  hour  we  had 
seen  and  chased  and  lost  our  game. 

We  broke  camp  at  daylight,  to  reach 
on  this  day  the  lake  about  which  we  ex- 
pected to  find  bison,  and  the  country  we 
penetrated  had  not  before  been  hunted 
by  the  Indians.  It  was  broken  into  num- 
berless little  gullies  and  ridges,  none  of 
which  Jeremi  missed  in  his  wandering, 
and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  dead 
timber  and  thickly  grown  small  fir  so 
formidable,  we  made  haste  very  slowly. 
What  with  clearing  a way  for  the  sledge, 
disentangling  the  dogs,  and  keeping  on 
our  feet,  we  advanced  but  twelve  miles 
all  day.  We  were  in  an  unexplored 
country,  and  the  Ancient  Warrior  was 
lost.  He  invariably  carried  us  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  ridge  that  lay  anywhere 
within  striking  distance  of  our  course, 
and,  once  there,  would  send  Joseph  up  a 
tree  to  scan  the  horizon,  while  he  sank 
on  his  knees  in  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a supplication  for  light  on  the 
darkness  of  our  way,  but  was  in  reality 
his  habitual  attitude  when  filling  his 
pipe.  From  one  of  these  ridges  we  saw 
Caribou  Mountain  near  by,  really  not 
more  pretentious  than  a foot-hill,  but 
which  in  this  flat  country  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  great  altitude. 

So  we  travelled  on,  wearied  by  the  very 
hard  walking,  and  wondering  if  indeed 
there  were  any  bison  in  the  land.  At 
one  o’clock  we  crossed  a lake,  but  not  the 
lake,  where  we  saw  fresh  moose  and  cari- 
bou tracks,  which  we  could  not  of  course 
afford  to  follow,  at  the  risk  of  scaring 


the  big  game  we  were  after,  much  as  we 
should  have  liked  fresh  meat.  Just  after 
crossing  the  lake  the  Ancient  Warrior 
bore  to  the  right  of  a sharp  little  ridge, 
and  Munn  and  I gave  the  dogs  a spell  of 
a few  moments,  while  we  lighted  our 
pipes,  and  joked  about  the  old  man  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  ridge,  and  concluded 
he  must  have  gone  snow-blind.  But  even 
as  we  talked  he  turned  to  the  left  and  be- 
gan slowly  plodding  up  the  ridge ; where- 
upon we  agreed  he  was  about  to  send 
Joseph  aloft  again,  and  was  seeking  high 
ground.  Perhaps  he,  in  fact,  was  — I 
never  asked  him — but  Munn  and  I had 
hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge  when 
Jeremi  came  hurrying  back  as  excited  as 
a phlegmatic  Indian  ever  gets,  and  we 
suggested  he  had  seen  the  “enemy,”  which 
these  superstitious  creatures  are  ever  en- 
countering, to  their  utter  demoralization. 

But  the  Ancient  Warrior  had  the  joke 
on  us  this  time,  for  he  fairly  whisper- 
ed, “Buffalo.”  Instantly  Munn  and  I 
were  tingling.  At  last  the  game  we  had 
tramped  so  far  to  get  was  at  hand ; heart- 
breaking trails,  leaden  snow-shoes,  and 
rabbits  were  forgotten  as  the  hunter’s 
blood  swept  through  our  veins  at  the 
mention  of  bison.  We  four  gathered 
closely  in  a little  circle,  and  then  in  sub- 
dued tones  Jeremi  told  Joseph,  in  Chipe- 
wyan,  and  Joseph,  a few  words  at  a time, 
translated  to  us  in  North-land  French,  that 
the  ridge  was  literally  covered  with  tracks, 
that  they  were  fairly  fresh,  that  we  would 
leave  the  dogs  where  they  were  under  cov- 
er, and  take  up  the  bison  trail  at  once. 

I do  not  become  stirred  easily,  but 
when  we  got  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
tracks  were  before  me,  my  heart  quick- 
ened, and  there  seemed  no  obstacles  I 
could  not  surmount  to  reach  my  quarry. 
There  were  the  tracks,  sure  enough,  like 
those  of  cattle,  quite  fresh — probably  yes- 
terday’s. We  moved  slowly  along  the 
ridge,  Joseph,  Jeremi,  Munn,  and  I,  in 
Indian  file,  scanning  the  willow-surround- 
ed swamps  on  either  side,  each  stepping 
in  the  other’s  shoe-prints,  but  making 
quite  a bit  of  noise,  nevertheless,  for  the 
snow  was  hard,  and  the  shoes  crunched 
and  cracked  it  to  an  alarming  effect  on 
the  nerves  of  the  stalking  hunter.  For- 
tunately a strong  wind  blew  in  our 
faces.  In  half  a mile  the  tracks  multi- 
plied, and  were  very  fresh— made  that 
day — so  we  took  off  our  snow-shoes  and 
continued  on  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
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And  now  the  ridge,  hitherto  thickly 
covered  with  poplar  and  pine,  became  a 
bare  backbone  which  stretched  away  for 
about  125  yards  between  swamps,  and 
ended  in  a sharp  rise  thickly  grown  with 
small  spruce. 

We  had  not  advanced  ten  yards  far- 
ther when  we  discovered,  simultaneous- 
ly, I fancy,  for  we  all  crouched  and  drew 
our  rifles  out  of  their  coats  together,  a 
shaggy  head  about  115  yards  in  front  of 
us.  A second  and  careful  look  told 
me  it  was  a bison  cow  about  two  years 
old,  with  forehead  sprinkled  with  either 
gray  or  white  hair  on  a background  of 
light  brown.  She  was  standing  under 
the  spruce,  and  just  over  the  rise  of  the 
ridge,  so  I could  see  only  her  forehead, 
eyes,  and  horns,  which  were  about  six 
inches  long,  and  straight  out  from  her 
head,  with  slight  curve  at  tips;  I could 
not  see  her  muzzle.  The  wind  was  in 
our  favor,  and  she  had  not  scented  us, 
though  from  her  vantage  on  the  knoll 
she  had  heard  and  evidently  seen  us 
before  we  sighted  her. 

Munn  and  I had  not  before  hunted 
bison,  but  our  hunting  experience  was 
sufficient  to  make  action  under  such 
conditions  intuitive.  We  knew  for  sure 
there  was  a herd  over  the  ridge.  We 
wanted  a bull,  and  had  no  idea  of  firing 
on  a heifer.  We  expected,  of  course,  Jer- 
emi  would  work  around  to  the  side  and 
under  the  ridge,  and  up  to  where  we 
could  view  and  get  a shot  at  the  herd;  or 
retreat  and  camp  several  miles  away, 
to  make  another  approach  next  morn- 
ing. The  heifer  might  scamper  back  to 
the  cow,  but  she  could  not  put  the  herd 
to  flight,  and  meanwhile  we  should  make 
our  way  along  the  ridge,  perfectly  certain 
Ihe  herd  would  not  run  until  they  scented 
or  saw  us,  or  we  made  undue  disturbance. 
It  was  a splendid  chance  for  a skilful 
stalk,  just  the  situation  a hunter  loves 
most  dearly.  I did  not  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Indians’  shooting,  for  they 
had  agreed  at  the  Landing  not  to  fire  un- 
til Munn  and  I had  done  so,  and  “Su- 
sie” said  they  would  keep  their  word, 
and  I trusted  them.  I know  more  of 
these  Indians  now  than  I did  then. 

All  this  of  course  ran  through  my 
head  in  the  few  seconds  I was  taking  my 
look  at  the  heifer,  and  Jeremi’s  stealing 
off  to  the  right  and  a little  ahead  rather 
corroborated  my  mental  survey  of  the 
situation.  Suddenly,  however,  up  went 


the  guns  of  Jeremi  and  Joseph.  There 
was  no  time  for  remonstrance,  and  Munn 
and  I,  in  sheer  desperation  that  luck 
might  direct  the  bullets,  threw  up  our 
guns  also;*  those  of  the  Indians  exploded 
before  we  had  ours  fairly  at  shoulder,  but 
we  pulled  trigger,  chiefly  because  of  that 
instinct  which  makes  one’s  muscles  at 
times  work  in  sympathy  with  one’s  wishes. 

I was  so  stunned  by  the  sudden  turn  of 
affairs,  so  exasperated  at  the  Indians,  that 
I was  sorely  tempted  to  empty  the  maga- 
zine of  my  rifle  into  them.  I knew  I could 
not  possibly  have  scored ; I felt  sure  Munn 
had  not,  but  hoped  against  hope  that  he 
might  have  got  his  gun  up  for  a sight. 

I did  not  think  the  Indians  had,  for  they 
can  hardly  hit  a barn  door  a hundred 
yards  off.  If  I thought  at  all  of  their 
scoring,  it  was  that  we  might  have  meat, 
which  we  needed,  but  even  that,  I am 
sure,  I did  not  consider. 

The  one  miserable  thought  that  we  had 
lost  what  had  been  a good  chance  of  get- 
ting a bison  head  was  uppermost,  for  this 
herd  would  run  for  days,  and  entirely 
beyond  our  reach.  Simultaneously  with 
the  shooting  the  heifer  disappeared,  and 
we  ran  to  the  top  of  the  knoll  in  hopes  of 
a shot  at  the  flying  herd,  but  not  a hoof 
was  in  sight,  so  rapid  had  been  their 
flight,  although  the  ridge  opened  to  view 
five  hundred  yards  away. 

We  discovered  a few  small  drops  of 
blood  wher6  the  heifer  had  stood,  counted 
the  beds  of  eleven  cows,  and  noted  the 
snow  beaten  down  into  paths  leading  tow- 
ard the  end  of  ridge  and  muskeg  to  the 
right;  and  then  began  a mad  race  along 
the  faint  trail  of  blood,  in  hopes  that  the 
heifer  might  have  been  more  badly  wound- 
ed than  the  blood  showed,  and  turned  aside 
(as  is  their  custom  when  hard  hit)  from 
the  fleeing  herd.  But  we  had  only  a hard 
run  in  the  deep  snow  as  recompense. 

And  then  we  returned  to  our  sledge  and 
sat  down  in  silence,  and  with  the  bitter 
realization  that  the  bison-hunt  was  at  an 
end.  We  did  not  say  much,  Munn  and  I; 
words  could  not  do  our  feelings  justice. 
There  is  hunters’  luck,  and  the  sportsman 
who  has  sought  big  game,  and  experienced 
its  operations  for  and  against  him,  can 
sound  the  depths  of  our  disappointment. 
To  have  got  near  bison  at  all  was  re- 
markable, but  to  have  succeeded  after  a 
long  hard  hunt  in  getting  so  near,  and 
actually  seeing  them,  only  to  have  our 
chance  for  a kill  spoiled  by  the  stupidity 
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or  viciousness  of  our  Indians  was  too  keen 
a grief  to  be  soothed  by  mutual  condo- 
lence or  by  cursing  Jeremi. 

We  went  on  another  day,  and  saw 
more  tracks  of  the  same  herd,  but  none 
others,  and  then  we  turned  our  faces 
Fort -Smith  wards.  For  three  days  we 
travelled  by  the  compass,  for  we  were  lost, 
cutting  our  way  through  forests  of  small 
fir,  grown  so  closely  as  to  render  progress 
almost  impossible  to  a man,  much  less  for 
a train  of  worn-out  dogs.  The  going  was 
very  hard,  and  hunger,  our  provisions  be- 


ing gone,  less  easy  to  bear  now  following 
upon  our  disappointment.  On  the  fourth 
day  we  came  out  on  our  trail,  and  that 
night  Munn  and  I reached  McKinley’s 
cabin,  after  covering  forty -eight  miles 
between  7 A.M.  and  8 P.M.  Before  we 
slept  we  poured  our  tale  of  woe  into 
“Mac’s”  sympathetic  ears,  and  then  we 
all  decided  the  only  chances  of  success  in 
a bison-hunt  to  be — time  enough  to  cover 
their  entire  range  from  north  to  south, 
and  once  on  their  tracks,  binding  the 
Indians  hand  and  foot. 


A MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 

BY  IIJALMAR  H J ORTH  BOYESEN. 


I. 

ANOTHER  child,”  murmured  Judah 
Memlinger,  “another  sorrow.” 

“ Shame  on  thee,  Judah !”  said  Rachel, 
his  wife,  pressing  the  new-born  babe  to 
her  breast.  “ Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord !” 

“Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!” 
her  husband  repeated,  humbly,  and  with 
bowed  head,  as  he  stared  with  mournful 
eyes  at  the  tiny  intruder. 

“The  child  is  not  well  favored,  I think,” 
he  remarked,  at  the  end  of  a long  pause. 

“It  is  a male  child.  The  Lord  has 
done  well  by  him, ’’said  Rachel,  severely. 

Baruch,  the  elder  son,  four  years  old, 
had  stolen  into  the  hushed  sick-room  in 
his  father’s  wake,  and  stood  near  the  door, 
biting  his  thumb  with  suppressed  agita- 
tion. 

“ Come,  Baruch,  and  see  thy  new  bro- 
ther,” said  his  mother. 

Baruch,  with  an  acute  sense  of  his  un- 
worthiness, sidled  up  to  the  bed.  There 
lay  a puny  little  yellow  thing  with  black 
curly  hair,  and  one  small  wrinkled  fist 
clinched  under  an  embryonic  nose.  Ba- 
ruch stood  long  staring  at  him  in  silent 
wonder.  Then,  in  a spirit  of  enterprise, 
he  raised  his  hand  and  tentatively  touched 
his  cheek. 

“Baruch,” said  the  mother,  warningly, 
“ beware  that  thou  dost  not  hurt  thy  new 
brother!” 

Baruch  withdrew  his  finger  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt. 

Judah  Memlinger  was  by  trade  a fur- 
rier, and  worked  for  a Jewish  master  who 
had  the  finest  store  in  Odessa.  He  was 
neither  a handsome  nor  a clever  man; 
at  least  Gentile  eyes  would  not  have  pro- 


nounced him  either.  He  wore  the  two 
long  side  curls  of  the  orthodox  Jew,  an<J 
his  black  forked  beard  was  rusty  and 
weather-bleached  at  the  ends.  There  was 
in  his  eyes  something  shy  and  alert,  as  of 
a hunted  thing,  and  a peculiarly  anxious 
and  uneasy  look  was  habitual  to  his  fea- 
tures. Of  stature  he  was  small,  crooked, 
and  round-shouldered,  and  the  wide-skirt- 
ed black  caftan  slouched  about  his  thin 
legs.  The  waxen  pallor  of  his  face  told 
of  late  hours  and  sedentary  labor  in  the 
close,  over-heated  workshop. 

Everybody  wondered  why  Nathan 
Rosenhain,  a physician  and  a scholar, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  so  hum- 
ble a man  as  Judah.  It  was,  indeed, 
whispered  that  he  did  it  as  a punishment 
for  permitting  her  heart  to  stray  beyond 
the  Ghetto.  Afterward,  it  was  said,  Na- 
than had  relented  somewhat,  and  had  al- 
lowed her  to  move  her  piano  to  her  new 
home.  For  that  piano  was  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  It  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Paris,  and  it  had  a most  lovely  tone,  and 
was  beautifully  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl.  The  neighbors  often 
paused  under  Rachel’s  windows  and  stood 
listening  to  her  wonderful  playing.  Some- 
times she  poured  forth  a tempest  of  sound, 
with  strange  wailing,  sighing,  lamenting 
chords  interspersed;  and  sometimes  she 
lost  herself  in  melodious  musings,  full  of 
sorrowful  resignation.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  a year,  a child  arrived,  and  a change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  Rachel’s  playing. 
A new  tenderness  awoke  in  her  and  drove 
away  the  fierce  rebellion. 

Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Baruch 
another  son  was  born  to  Rachel,  and  she 
rejoiced  again  and  thanked  the  Lord.  She 
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called  him  David  (though  none  of  her 
kindred  bore  this  name),  after  the  great 
king  of  Israel,  the  music  of  whose  harp 
has  resounded  through  the  ages  in  the 
hearts  of  numberless  generations. 

During  the  years  while  her  children 
were  small,  Rachel  devoted  herself  with 
unremitting  zeal  to  their  education.  In 
a way  she  held  herself  responsible  for 
their  poverty  and  lowly  station.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  if  she  had  married 
another  man,  these  children,  Baruch  and 
David,  would  never  have  come  into  the 
world.  It  was  her  fault,  she  thought,  that 
they  were  born  to  contumely  and  depri- 
vation, and  she  would,  as  far  as  it  was 
in  her  power,  atone  to  them  for  it.  They 
were  not  to  be  journeymen  mechanics, 
like  their  father.  They  were  to  be  artists 
or  lawyers  or  physicians,  such  as  she 
had  seen  among  the  Jews  in  Moscow. 
They  were  to  break  the  bondage  of  the 
close  and  filthy  Ghetto  and  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  become  an  honor  to  their 
people.  It  was  with  this  in  view  that 
she  dragged  them  in  from  their  play  and 
taught  them  to  read  French  and  German. 
She  sat  up  late  at  night  in  order  to  re- 
fresh her  own  knowledge,  so  that  she 
might  impart  it  to  them;  nay,  she  began 
to  study  Latin  by  herself,  in  order  that 
she  might  help  to  fit  them  for  the  univer- 
sity. It  was  of  no  use  that  her  husband, 
being  unable  to  sympathize  with  her  am- 
bition, tried  to  throw  obstacles  in  her  way, 
and  even  threatened  to  complain  of  her 
to  the  Rabbi.  Obedient  to  her  wishes  as 
he  was  in  most  things,  in  this  he  remained 
sulkily  obstinate. 

If  she  had  used  his  money  for  purchas- 
ing the  dangerous  books  he  could  have 
pleaded  his  poverty,  and  perhaps  persuad- 
ed her  to  desist.  But  she  had  obtained 
several  pupils  in  music  of  late,  and  earned 
enough  to  be  independent  of  him.  Tall 
of  stature,  with  a certain  queenly  un- 
consciousness of  her  own  loveliness,  she 
went  her  way,  intent  upon  her  task,  and 
let  the  turbulent  currents  of  life  roll 
by  her  unheeded.  Her  bearing  was  sim- 
plicity itself,  suggesting  neither  pride  nor 
humility,  but  a beautiful  self-respect  and 
womanly  dignity.  To  be  a mother  in 
Israel  has  from  of  old  been  a title  to  hon- 
or; and  Rachel,  in  the  midst  of  her  pov- 
erty, felt  an  invisible  crown  of  maternity 
upon  her  brow. 

For  eighteen  years  Rachel  lived  in 
peaceful  obscurity,  devoting  herself  to  the 


education  of  her  sons.  Her  husband 
never  directly  censured  her  or  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  her  teachings;  but  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  the  Rabbi,  who  was 
less  considerate,  and  denounced  with  all 
the  maledictions  of  the  Prophets  those 
who,  deluded  by  vain  ambition,  strayed 
beyond  the  fold  of  Israel. 

It  was  a terrible  disappointment  to 
Rachel  when  her  sons,  one  after  the 
other,  were  refused  admission  to  the 
gymnasium  which  was  to  fit  them  for 
the  university.  There  was  a rule,  which 
was  enforced  or  not,  according  to  official 
caprice,  limiting  the  number  of  Jewish 
pupils  which  might  be  accepted,  and  it 
pleased  the  authorities  in  this  case  to  in- 
clude David  and  Baruch  among  those 
who  had  to  be  debarred.  It  was  of  no 
use  that  she  called  upon  the  rector  of 
the  school  and  implored  him  to  relax 
the  rule  in  their  favor.  Equally  una- 
vailing were  her  appeals  to  the  other 
officials,  all  of  whom  advised  her  to  .ap- 
prentice her  sons  to  their  father’s  trade, 
and  not  foolishly  to  aspire  beyond  her 
station.  The  Rabbi,  too,  enforced  this  ad- 
vice with  awful  biblical  quotations,  and 
one  day  Judah  actually  summoned  cour- 
age to  carry  off  the  elder  boy  with  him 
to  the  shop.  She  had  long  foreseen  that 
this  would  have  to  come,  and  though  it 
grieved  her  deeply,  she  did  not  dare  in- 
terfere. The  long-skirted  Jewish  caftan 
was  to  her  the  badge  of  the  servitude  of 
her  race,  and  it  cut  her  to  the  quick  to 
see  Baruch  arrayed  in  it  like  his  father, 
wearing  the  odious  side  curls,  and  uncon- 
sciously acquiring  the  stoop  and  the  walk 
of  the  Ghetto.  But  if  she  could  not  save 
Baruch  from  the  misery  of  ignorance,  toil, 
and  dreary  resignation  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Jewish  mechanic  in  Russia,  she 
would  concentrate  all  her  energy  and  all 
her  hopes  upon  David.  She  read  until 
her  eyes  ached  and  her  head  swam,  but 
she  could  not  disguise  to  herself  the  fact 
that  she  made  but  slight  progress.  With 
Baruch  she  had  made  some  little  head- 
way, but  with  David  her  success  was 
far  from  encouraging.  He  wept  over 
Caesar  and  sulked  over  Nepos,  and  when 
it  came  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  she  was 
herself  completely  at  sea,  and  could  offer 
him  no  assistance.  Only  in  arithmetic 
was  he  more  than  her  match.  He  could 
make  a calculation  in  his  head  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  and  he  could  run 
up  a column  of  figures  with  a sort  of  in- 
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stinctive  correctness  in  less  time  than  it 
took  to  write  it  down.  But  outside  of 
this  single  department  his  intellect  did 
not  extend. 

It  was  a touching  sight  to  see  Rachel 
sitting  at  her  sewing-table  dividing  her 
attention  between  a colossal  patch,  which 
she  was  attaching  to  a pair  of  trousers, 
and  the  reluctant  boy,  who  was  writhing 
and  wriggling  and  scratching  his  head  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  odious  lesson. 

Strange  to  say,  she  failed  to  perceive 
that  Baruch,  with  his  tall  figure,  fine  open 
face,  and  the  large  intelligent  eyes,  was 
her  own  counterpart,  while  the  small 
and  stunted  David,  with  his  oldish  face 
and  curious  gnomelike  expression,  was 
the  very  image  of  his  father.  The  same 
shrewd,  alert  eyes,  lying  in  ambush  be- 
hind heavy  black  brows,  as  if  to  catch  the 
unwary;  the  same  narrow  receding  fore- 
head and  sharp  commercial  nose;  the 
same  tightly  shut,  thin- lipped  mouth, 
with  the  mean,  cramped,  parsimonious 
lines  about  it. 

She  bribed  him  with  cakes  and  culina- 
ry tidbits  to  practise  on  the  piano,  and  to 
sit  through  his  daily  lesson  without  pro- 
test; and  she  displayed  a patience  that 
was  simply  heroic  in  pointing  out  to  him 
for  the  twentieth  time  the  same  mistake 
which  he  had  nineteen  times  repeated. 
Following  the  score  with  her  knitting- 
needle,  counting  unweariedly  one,  two, 
three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four,  striking 
a chord  here  and  a chord  there  by  way 
of  correction,  she  expended  an  amount  of 
energy  which  would  have  exhausted  any 
one  but  a fond  and  deluded  mother. 
However,  David  learned  to  play  after  a 
fashion;  and  Rachel  shed  tears  of  joy 
when  for  the  first  time  he  toiled  through 
Schumann's  “ Traumerei”  without  any 
serious  blunder.  David  might  be  an  ar- 
tist yet,  if  the  Lord  had  deprived  him  of 
the  chance  of  being  a scholar.  He  would 
lift  himself  out  of  the  bondage  of  the 
Ghetto  and  be  the  pride  of  his  people. 
“0  Lord,  remember  David!”  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  her  supplications. 

But  Judah,  too,  though  he  used  dif- 
ferent language,  included  David  in  his 
prayers,  and  when  the  boy  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  thought  it  was  time  to  put  an 
end  to  his  idleness.  He  was  old  enough 
to  make  his  own  living  now;  it  was  a sin 
and  a shame  to  fill  his  brain  with  vain 
dreams,  which,  in  the  position  wherein 
God  had  placed  him,  could  never  be  re- 


alized. Having  for  years  dropped  hints 
to  this  effect,  and  by  surly  mutterings 
manifested  his  displeasure  at  his  wife's 
ambition,  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  act. 
He  had  had  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo 
of  late,  and  had  become  apprehensive  re- 
garding his  health.  The  doctor  declared 
that  he  did  not  take  enough  exercise,  and 
that  unless  he  changed  his  mode  of  life 
his  days  were  numbered.  Particularly 
he  must  avoid  all  agitation,  be  sparing  in 
his  diet,  and  shorten  his  hours  at  the  shop. 
There  was  an  absolute  necessity,  there- 
fore, to  find  some  means  of  compensating 
for  his  decreased  earnings. 

Judah  well  knew  that  a battle  was  in 
store  for  him  when  he  should  broach  this 
proposition,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  authority  he  invited  the  Rabbi  to  sup 
with  him.  Dr.  Rubinstein  shared  his  sen- 
timents, and  had  been  his  support  in  all 
his  contentions  with  his  wife.  A light 
of  apprehension  was  kindled  in  Rachel’s 
eyes  when  she  saw  the  tall  and  stern  Rab- 
bi enter  with  her  husband.  He  looked 
to  her  a very  personification  of  the  law 
and  a messenger  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
When  the  simple  meal  was  at  an  end  he 
arose  and  read  in  Hebrew  the  128th  psalm, 
pronouncing  slowly  and  in  a voice  of 
awful  warning  the  divine  injunction: 

“ Blessed  is  every  one  that  fearetli  the  Lord ; 
that  walketh  in  his  ways. 

“For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of  thine  hand s : 
happy  shalt  thou  he,  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
thee.” 

Having  finished  the  psalm,  he  turned 
solemnly  to  Rachel,  who  was  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  clutch- 
ing David's  hand.  44  Daughter,” he  said, 
“thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
Thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of  thine  hands. 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
thy  bread.  Thy  husband  has,  with  my 
aid,  found  an  honorable  position  for  his 
son  David.  The  shoemaker  Abraham 
Cohn  will  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  and 
will  give  him  his  board  and  lodging, 
even  though  he  ought  to  have  commenced 
at  least  three  years  ago.” 

Though  Rachel’s  heart  shot  up  into  her 
throat  at  the  Rabbi’s  words,  and  a deadly 
fear  possessed  her,  she  preserved  an  out- 
ward calm,  and  there  was  no  break  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered: 

44  Surely,  Rabbi,  the  Lord  did  not  mean 
all  His  people  to  eat  the  bread  of  manual 
toil.  Has  He  not  set  up  statesmen,  teach- 
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ers,  and  artists  among  us,  who  are  the 
pride  of  Israel?” 

The  Rabbi  winced  visibly  at  the  refer- 
ence to  teachers,  but  recovering  himself 
promptly,  asked,  in  his  sternest  bass: 
“Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  command, 
daughter,  that  a wife  should  be  obedient 
to  her  husband?  Thou  knowest  thy  hus- 
band’s will;  if  thou  dost  not  know  it, 
thou  shalt  hear  it  now.  Speak,  Judah!” 

Judah,  who  had  listened  with  obvious 
approval  to  the  Rabbi’s  words,  nodding 
emphatically  at  every  pause,  pushed  aside 
his  chair  and  advanced  toward  Rachel. 

“ Thou  hast  heard  what  the  Rabbi  says,” 
he  cried,  in  a voice  that  was  hoarse  with 
excitement.  “I  am  the  head  of  my  house- 
hold. I am  the  boy’s  father,  and  I com- 
mand him  and  thee  to  obey.” 

“Judah,”  Rachel  pleaded,  with  beauti- 
ful, sorrowful  dignity,  “ I pray  thee  do  not 
force  me  to  disobey  thee.  Thou  knowest 
this  is  my  last  hope  — for  which  I have 
lived  and  toiled  these  many  years.” 

“I  know  that  thou  hast  nursed  foolish 
dreams,  and  taught  thy  son  to  look  down 
upon  his  father.” 

“No,  so  help  me  God,  that  I have  never 
done!” 

“I  will  have  no  more  palaver!  Give 
me  the  boy !” 

He  darted  forward,  grasping  David’s 
disengaged  hand;  but  Rachel  caught  him 
to  her  heart,  and  clasped  him  with  the 
desperation  of  terror. 

“Thou  wilt  never  leave  me,  David — 
never,  never?”  she  implored,  gazing  with 
anxious  tenderness  into  his  eyes. 

“No,  mother,  no,”  the  boy  murmured, 
striving  to  pull  his  arm  away  from  his 
father. 

“A  curse  on  thee, thou  rebellious  wife!” 
screamed  Judah,  tugging  away  with  all 
his  might  at  his  son’s  hand — “all  the 
curses  wherewith  the  Lord—” 

His  face  grew  purple.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  be  starting  out  of  his  head.  Suddenly 
releasing  the  boy’s  hand,  he  tumbled  with 
a crash  against  a chair,  and  lay  crouched 
in  a heap.  The  Rabbi  stooped  over  him 
and  lifted  him  up,  but  with  a groan  he 
fell  back  dead. 

“ May  the  Lord  of  Israel  forgive  thee!” 
said  the  Rabbi  to  Rachel ; “ for  thou  hast 
sinned  grievously.” 

II. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
funeral  Rachel  was  sitting  with  her  two 


sons  in  the  scantily  furnished  parlor 
(which  in  the  night  also  served  for  the 
brothers’  bedroom)  improvising  upon  the 
piano.  Baruch, who  always  loved  to  hear 
his  mother  play,  sat  with  his  hand  under 
his  chin,  gazing  at  her  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  while  David,  like  the  spoiled 
child  he  was,  was  pulling  his  feet  up  un- 
der him  and  grumbling  at  the  lateness  of 
the  supper.  The  great  iron  stove  in  the 
corner  kept  up  its  steady  roar,  and  shot  a 
tongue  of  flame  out  of  its  draught-hole 
whenever  the  door  was  opened.  A dozen 
logs  of  beech-wood  were  piled  up  under 
it,  perspiring  moisture,  and  spreading  a 
not  unpleasant  odor  of  singed  bark 
through  the  room.  An  axe,  with  which 
Baruch  had  been  splitting  kindling,  lay 
across  the  block ; for  outside  it  was  so 
cold  that  an  ungloved  hand  stuck  to  the 
door-knob  if  it  unwarily  seized  it,  and  an 
unprotected  nose  would  be  in  danger  of 
freezing.  Two  tallow  candles,  in  bright- 
ly polished  pewter  candlesticks,  diffused 
a dim  light  about  the  piano,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  room  in  grateful  dusk.  As 
the  same  vague  illumination  fell  upon 
Rachel’s  face  it  softened  the  lines  of  sor- 
row and  care  which  the  years  had  furrow- 
ed, and  only  the  noble  courage,  strength, 
and  devotion  which  dwelt  in  her  soul 
shone  out,  with  a gentle  radiance. 

“Mother,”  said  Baruch,  drawing  her 
head  backward  and  kissing  her,  “how 
beautiful  you  are!” 

“Beautiful,  my  boy?”  she  repeated, 
sadly.  “ Well,  I am  glad  if  I look  beau- 
tiful to  you.” 

She  ran  her  fingers  over  the  worn  yel- 
low keys  (two  of  which  were  mute),  and 
they  responded  to  her  touch  with  a faint 
shivering  sound.  For  twenty  years  this 
instrument  had  been  her  dearest  friend 
and  confidant,  and  given  voice  to  all  her 
voiceless  aspiration  and  sorrow.  For  ten 
years  at  least  it  had  endured  the  merci- 
less hammering  of  David,  when  he  indig- 
nantly practised  to  earn  the  promised 
bribe.  No  wonder  it  was  a trifle  decrepit. 
But,  in  spite  of  all,  there  was  a strange 
pathos  in  its  quavering  tones,  and  when 
Rachel’s  fingers  touched  it  she  coaxed 
from  it  certain  cadences  and  intonations 
which  were  strangely  sweet  and  moving. 
She  needed  now,  as  ever,  the  consolation 
which  expression  afforded  to  the  over- 
burdened heart,  and,  after  an  exquisitely 
tender  prelude,  she  began,  in  a clear, 
hushed  voice,  to  intone  the  38th  psalm: 
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“ O Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath: 
neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure.” 

Baruch,  feeling  the  significance  of  the 
prayer,  joined  with  his  strong,  ringing 
bass,  and  the  souls  of  mother  and  son 
seemed  to  rise  together  in  sweet  unison 
toward  the  Throne  of  Eternal  Forgive- 
ness. They  had  just  reached  the  verse, 
“My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  faileth 
me,”  when  they  were  startled  by  a noise 
in  the  hall,  and  before  they  could  turn 
about,  the  door  was  thrust  open  with  a 
thump  and  three  uniformed  police  offi- 
cers entered. 

Rachel  broke  off  abruptly  and  rose 
with  quiet  dignity  from  the  piano.  But 
terror  was  upon  her  white  face,  and  her 
limbs  were  so  numb  that  she  could  not 
feel  the  touch  of  the  floor.  For  in  Rus- 
sia a visit  of  the  police  calls  up  visions  of 
Siberia,  the  gallows,  and  blood-curdling 
torture.  Baruch  seized  hold  of  a chair  to 
steady  himself.  A cold  whirlwind  seemed 
to  sweep  about  him,  and  a dark  abyss  to 
be  yawning  at  his  feet.  David  fell  down 
from  the  stool  upon  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  as  he  picked  himself  up,  stared  with 
a dawning  fear  at  the  intruders. 

“Permit  me  to  ask,”  began  Rachel, 
tremulously,  as  she  anxiously  watched 
the  movements  of  the  men,  “what  er- 
rand brings  you  here  at  this  hour?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  you  have  made  a mis- 
take in  the  address?” 

“No  mistake,  I assure  you,  madam,” 
answered  the  officer  who  seemed  to  be  in 
command,  as  he  unfolded  a formidable- 
looking  document  with  red  seals.  “This 
is  Mrs.  Memlinger,  I believe,  relict  of  the 
late  Judah  Memlinger,  journeyman  fur- 
rier?” 

“Yes,  I am  the  widow  of  Judah  Mem- 
linger.” 

“Your  late  husband,”  continued  the 
officer,  in  a harsh,  businesslike  tone,  “had, 
as  a mechanic,  the  right  of  residence  in 
the  city  of  Odessa.  But,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  his  right  of  residence  naturally  ter- 
minates, and  I give  you  hereby  notice 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial 
ukase  of  February  2,  188-,  you  and  your 
sons  are  commanded  to  leave  this  city 
within  forty-eight  hours.” 

Rachel  stood  as  one  stunned,  gazing 
helplessly  before  her,  while  the  officer 
began  in  a monotonous  voice  to  mumble 
rapidly  the  contents  of  the  document. 
She  heard  dimly  the  mention  of  certain 
awful  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience, 


and  her  blood  ran  cold.  But  forty-eight 
hours!  How  was  it  possible  for  her  to 
tear  up  in  forty -eight  hours  the  very  roots 
of  a life  which  had  sprung  from  this  soil, 
and  for  forty  years  had  grown  in  it  and 
drawn  its  nurture  from  it? 

“ Pardon  me,  sir,”  she  said,  conquering 
her  tremulousness,  “ but  where  shall  we 
go,  and  how?  We  have  no  money;  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  I cannot  sell  my  fur- 
niture and  get  anything  for  it.  We  are 
poor  people  and  have  laid  up  nothing.  It 
is  midwinter,  and  we  shall  fall  down  and 
perish  by  the  way-side.” 

“ Madam,”  the  officer  replied,  in  a tone 
of  angry  dismissal,  “that  is  not  my  af- 
fair. All  I have  to  do  is  to  notify  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  imperial  government, 
that  you  are  commanded  to  leave  the 
Russian  Empire,  you  and  your  sons,  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  The  decree  is  not 
mine,  and  I cannot  alter  it.  These  offi- 
cers are  my  witnesses  that  I have  prop- 
erly fulfilled  my  duty.” 

He  folded  up  the  paper,  and  was  about 
to  bestow  it  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  ca- 
pacious military  cloak,  when  suddenly  he 
paused,  and  by  the  dim  light  took  a sur- 
vey of  the  contents  of  the  room. 

“I  will  give  you  ten  rubles  for  that 
piano,”  he  said,  carelessly;  “it  is  a de- 
crepit old  thing,  but  it  is  probably  worth 
that  for  kindling-wood.” 

“Ten— ten — rubles?”  cried  Rachel.  She 
well  remembered  the  day,  twenty -five 
years  ago,  when  her  father  had  presented 
her  with  this  most  precious  of  all  her 
possessions,  having  paid  five  hundred 
rubles  for  it  in  Paris.  How  her  eyes 
had  feasted  on  the  inlaid  mosaic  figures 
in  the  lid,  of  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl! 
She  did  not  know  that  it  was  old-fash- 
ioned now,  and  its  decrepitude  had  over- 
taken it  so  gradually  that  she  had  scarce- 
ly perceived  it.  To  her  it  was  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  its  humble  surroundings,  a mag- 
nificent chef  - d' oeuvre — a masterpiece  of 
artistic  craftsmanship.  Had  it  not  wept 
with  her  grief  and  sighed  with  her  sad- 
ness and  laughed  with  her  joys  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  as  if  it  had  a hu- 
man heart  in  its  resonant  breast— a ten- 
der, sympathetic  soul,  that  trembled  in 
melodious  sympathy  with  her  unspoken 
emotion?  And  now  to  part  with  it — and 
for  ten  rubles — to  a cruel  officer  of  po- 
lice who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  her 
misfortune. 

She  stood  for  a moment  as  if  para- 
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lyzed,  while  the  officer  raised  the  lid  of 
the  piano,  struck  a couple  of  chords,  in- 
spected the  interior,  and  withdrew,  with 
a contemptuous  smile.  “ Well,”  he  said, 
“ I’ll  stand  by  my  bid,  and  pay  you  cash, 
though  it  isn’t  worth  half  of  what  I of- 
fered.” 

Rachel  fixed  a strange  distressed  stare 
upon  the  officer  while  he  spoke,  and  her 
eyes  looked  vacant,  puzzled,  vaguely  ques- 
tioning. But  all  of  a sudden  there  flared 
up  a wild  glow  in  them,  of  wrath,  of  pas- 
sion, of  outraged  dignity.  Without  a 
word  she  sprang  toward  the  block  by 
the  stove,  aud  seizing  the  axe,  swung  it 
above  her  head,  and  brought  it  down  with 
a tremendous  blow  upon  the  piano  lid, 
which  split  into  fragments.  Once  more 
the  axe  flashed  in  the  air,  and  the  key- 
board gave  a discordant  shriek,  while  the 
ivory  keys  rattled  on  the  floor.  A third 
blow,  which  rang  with  a wailing  reso- 
nance through  the  cracked  sounding- 
board — and  the  whole  precious  instru- 
ment was  a shapeless  wreck. 

With  trembling  hands  she  raised  the 
axe  once  more ; but  she  lacked  the  strength 
to  guide  it,  and  it  fell  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  a chair, 
and  sat  staring  with  a dim,  unseeing  gaze 
at  the  ruin  she  had  wrought.  Baruch, 
who  comprehended  her  motive,  stooped 
over  her  and  strove  to  console  her;  but 
to  all  he  said  she  only  shook  her  head 
with  a weary  smile,  and  now  and  then 
wrung  her  hands  until  the  joints  cracked. 

The  officers,  thinking  that  she  had  gone 
mad  with  grief,  withdrew  in  silence. 

III. 

During  the  next  day  Baruch  called 
upon  the  Rabbi  and  the  leaders  of  the 
synagogue,  and  they  made  up  a purse, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Rachel 
Memlinger  and  her  sons  as  far  as  Ham- 
burg. It  was  expected  that  thence  they 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  agents  of  the  Hirsch  fund.  This 
expectation  was,  in  fact,  fulfilled.  There 
is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  journey,  which  were  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  every  poor  immigrant 
who,  with  empty  hands  and  a courageous 
heart,  claims  the  hospitality  of  the  great 
republic. 

They  were  not  cordially  received  at 
Castle  Garden,  which  was  then  the  great 
immigrant  depot  of  the  Western  World. 
The  question  was  even  raised  as  to  wheth- 


er, as  assisted  emigrants,  they  would  not 
have  to  be  returned  to  Hamburg.  But  a 
Hebrew  benevolent  society  took  up  their 
cause,  and  procured  them  the  right  of 
residence.  It  was  not  a very  enviable 
right,  perhaps;  for  the  residence  which 
they  procured  was  in  a sky-scraping  ten- 
ement in  Baxter  Street,  where  human  be- 
ings were  stowed  together  like  herrings 
in  a barrel.  To  Rachel  and  her  sons  was 
assigned  a single  room,  sixteen  feet  by 
eight,  for  the  rent  of  which,  for  one  month, 
the  benevolent  society  made  itself  respon- 
sible. They  divided  it  in  the  middle  with 
a sheet,  which  did  service  as  a curtain, 
and  disposed  therein  their  mattresses  and 
the  scanty  articles  of  furniture  which  they 
had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  from 
Russia. 

The  next  problem  was  to  devise  means 
to  support  existence.  They  held  a sol- 
emn family  council ; and  after  much  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  that  Rachel  and 
Baruch  were  to  scour  the  town  in  search 
of  employment.  As  they  knew  no  Eng- 
lish beyond  a few  indispensable  phrases, 
this  seemed  a hopeless  undertaking.  To 
Rachel  this  huge  monster  of  a foreign 
city,  with  its  deafening  noises  overhead 
and  below,  was  terrifying,  appalling. 

She  stood  on  the  front  steps  of  the  ten- 
ement on  the  morning  after  her  landing, 
clutching  Baruch’s  arm,  while  her  heart 
was  beating  in  her  • throat.  Baruch, 
feigning  a courage  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand, 
gazed  with  a resolute  cheerfulness  at  the 
Italian  banana  and  orange  dealers  push- 
ing their  carts  before  them,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  venders  thronging  the  sidewalks, 
hawking  their  wares  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices.  Half  a dozen  wailing  hand -or- 
gans and  the  hoarse  shrieks  of  the  ferry- 
boats on  the  North  River  added  to  the 
uproar,  and  a blockade  of  street  cars, 
trucks,  and  drays  at  the  corner,  calling 
forth  volleys  of  oaths  from  the  drivers, 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  a scene  the 
like  of  which  could  probably  not  be  found 
outside  of  New  York  or  the  Inferno. 

For  an  instant  the  forced  cheerfulness 
died  out  of  Baruch's  face,  and  mother 
and  son  stood  gazing  at  each  other  with 
baffled  hearts,  and  a mute  dismay  which 
was  pitiful. 

“ What  shall  we  do,  Baruch?”  sheasked 
at  last,  with  quivering  lips.  “We  seem 
like  wreckage  adrift  upon  the  vast  ocean. 
Has  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?”  she 
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added,  in  an  anguished  whisper;  “has  He 
in  anger  shut  up  His  tender  mercies?” 

“Nay,” replied  the  son,  devoutly ; “ He 
will  make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  He  has  afflicted  us,  and  the  years 
wherein  we  have  seen  evil.” 

“ Amen  !”  murmured  Rachel  ; and 
clutching  again  her  son's  arm,  she 
plunged  into  the  human  torrent. 

They  encountered  many  co-religionists, 
some  of  whom  they  stopped  to  address, 
but  the  reception  they  met  with  was  not 
encouraging.  Most  of  them  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  were  only  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  Russian  Jews  in 
search  of  work  were  altogether  too  plen- 
tiful, and  every  Hebrew  who  had  a dol- 
lar to  his  name  had  his  benevolence 
strained  to  the  utmost.  At  the  offices 
of  the  various  charitable  associations  to 
which  they  appealed  they  were  treated 
with  obvious  suspicion,  as  if  they  were 
sharpers,  and  subjected  to  a cross-exam- 
ination which  was  a sore  trial  to  their 
self-esteem.  Wherever  they  went  they 
found  some  one  who  could  speak  Ger- 
man, and  the  linguistic  difficulty  proved 
less  than  they  had  anticipated.  Up  Broad- 
way they  trudged,  hand  in  hand,  feeling 
intensely  conscious  of  their  foreignness, 
and  taking  refuge,  as  it  were,  in  the  crowd 
from  the  crowd’s  mocking  observation. 
With  anxious, strained  attention  they  read 
the  signs  displayed  on  the  huge  buildings, 
and  whenever  they  discovered  a Jewish 
name  they  entered  and  begged  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  head  of  the  firm.  But 
the  bond  of  race  kinship  evidently  did 
not  count  for  so  much  in  wealthy  Amer- 
ica as  in  the  poor  and  persecuted  Rus- 
sian Ghetto.  In  many  instances  they 
were  denied  admittance  by  the  janitor, 
who  took  them  to  be  beggars  or  peddlers ; 
sometimes  the  elevator-man  refused  them 
conveyance;  and  if  they  reached  the  out- 
er office  of  the  merchant,  the  clerks  bade 
them  in  harsh  language  to  be  gone. 

Never  in  their  lives  had  they  passed  a 
day  more  crowded  with  insults,  humilia- 
tion, and  suffering.  A desperate  kind  of 
pariah  feeling  took  possession  of  Baruch, 
and  a deep  hostility  to  the  world,  with 
all  its  gilded  shams,  began  to  glow  and 
smoulder  in  his  heart.  Upright  and  in- 
dustrious as  he  was,  he  could  not  com- 
prehend why  he  should  be  singled  out 
for  contumely  and  hate  ; and  when  he 
thought  of  his  mother,  so  noble,  wise, 
and  beautiful,  the  hot  indignation  flushed 
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his  cheek.  For  Baruch  worshipped  his 
mother.  She  represented  the  only  sweet 
and  elevating  influence  with  which  his 
harsh  life  had  come  in  contact,  and  with 
the  divination  of  love  he  began  to  read, 
in  broken  glimpses,  the  tragic  story  of  her 
marriage. 

For  three  days  Baruch  and  his  mother 
continued  their  search  for  work,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  were 
both  so  weary  and  disheartened  that  they 
could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along. 
After  having  encountered  the  usual  re- 
ception in  an  office,  they  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  marble  stairs  outside,  and 
Baruch  was  gently  stroking  his  mother’s 
hand,  and  she  was  smiling  sadly  at  him 
with  tear -filled  eyes.  Out  of  her  pale, 
patient  face  there  shone  a spiritual  beau- 
ty, like  that  of  St.  Augustine’s  mother, 
Monica,  when  she  declared  that  a child 
of  so  many  prayers  could  never  be  lost. 
And  there  was  at  that  moment  some  one 
besides  her  son  who  was  struck  with  the 
nobility  of  that  face,  and  whose  heart  was 
touched  by  its  pathos  of  suffering.  The 
merchant— -his  name  was  Aaron  Mosen- 
thal — was  just  leaving  his  office;  and  as 
he  reached  the  door  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  strange  group  on  the  stairs. 

“What  do  you  want,  my  good  wo- 
man?” he  asked,  in  German. 

“We  want  work,  sir,”  Rachel  replied, 
rising  hastily. 

“ What  kind  of  work?” 

“ We  would  do  any  kind  of  work  that 
would  enable  us  to  support  life.” 

“You  are  Russian  Jews?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  I think  perhaps  I can  help  you. 

I am  interested  in  a colony  of  your  coun- 
trymen which  was  planted  last  year  near 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  The  terms  are 
very  favorable.  If  you  will  come  here 
with  your  son  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock, 

I will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
may  desire.” 

“I  have  two  sons,  sir.” 

“Well,  then,  so  much  the  better.  Bring 
them  both.” 

It  was  a hard  battle  Rachel  had  to  fight 
with  Aaron  Mosenthal  when  she  returned 
with  Baruch  and  David  the  next  morning. 
She  made  him  very  angry  when  she  told 
him  that  she  would  go  nowhere  where  she 
could  not  procure  a university  education 
for  her  youngest  son.  It  was  of  no  use 
that  he  informed  her  that  beggars  could 
not  be  choosers;  but  he  repented  in  the 
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next  moment,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make 
amends.  And  the  end  of  it  was  that  he 
gave  her  a note  of  introduction  and  begged 
her  to  call  upon  his  wife,  who  perhaps 
might  be  of  use  to  her. 

Rachel  lost  no  time  in  availing  herself 
of  this  permission.  She  was  admitted  by 
a servant  to  a large  rectangular  mansion 
in  Sixty-fifth  Street;  and  when  she  pro- 
duced her  note  of  introduction  she  was 
shown  into  a dim  and  gorgeously  deco- 
rated parlor,  filled  with  gilt  and  carved 
furniture  and  costly  bric-a-brac.  There 
was  something  in  her  face  which  pro- 
claimed the  lady,  in  spite  of  her  poor  at- 
tire, and  the  servant  obeyed  a correct  im- 
pulse in  not  directing  her  to  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Mosenthal,  who  presently  made  her 
appearance,  proved  to  be  a large,  hand- 
some woman,  with  brilliant  black  eyes, 
who  came  sailing  into  the  room  like  a 
frigate  with  all  her  colors  flying.  She 
was  a merry  and  rather  thoughtless  wo- 
man, condescendingly  benevolent,  with  a 
flighty,  harum-scarum  way  of  flitting  from 
one  subject  to  another,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  any  result.  It  took  fully  half 
an  hour  before  she  could  be  pinned  down 
to  a definite  proposition,  and  then  it  was 
only  an  offer — to  do  the  family  washing. 
She  had  recently  dismissed  her  laundress, 
and  would  now  try  to  have  the  washing 
done  out  of  the  house.  She  would  pay  a 
dollar  a dozen,  and  there  were  usually 
twelve  to  fifteen  dozens  a week.  Rachel, 
though  she  was  deeply  disappointed,  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse,  and  Mrs. 
Mosenthal  forthwith  introduced  her  to 
her  housekeeper,  who  intrusted  to  her  two 
large  bags  of  soiled  linen. 

IV. 

A very  valuable  acquaintance  which 
Baruch  made  in  the  Baxter  Street  tene- 
ment was  a Polish  Jew  named  Ephraim 
Vollmann,  a doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Warsaw.  They  met 
repeatedly  on  the  stairs,  and  finally  fell 
into  conversation.  Dr.  Vollmann  was  a 
tall,  ascetic -looking  man,  whose  lean, 
stooping  figure  was  closely  buttoned  into 
a threadbare,  single-breasted  coat  of  a 
markedly  foreign  cut.  His  keen  beardless 
face  was  full  of  refinement  and  sad  au- 
sterity. He  was  the  modern  equivalent 
for  such  a prophet  as  Jeremiah,  who  must 
have  been  a gaunt  ascetic  with  a deep 
bass  voice  and  a poor  digestion.  There 
was  something  extraordinarily  impressive 


about  Vollmann.  Meeting  him  in  the 
street,  you  would  naturally  stop  and  look 
after  him,  for  there  was  in  his  glance  a 
potency  which  was  startling.  Baruch  felt 
strongly  attracted  to  him  from  the  mo- 
ment he  first  saw  him  fitting  a key  into 
the  lock  of  a bare  and  miserable  hall  bed- 
room. They  made  rapid  progress  in  each 
other’s  acquaintance,  and  soon  became 
friends.  Vollmann,  who  was  a great 
scholar,  and  profoundly  versed  in  classical 
lore,  volunteered  to  give  David  gratis  in- 
struction, for  which  Rachel  was  deeply 
grateful.  It  was  the  one  ray  of  light  in 
the  midst  of  the  gloom  that  was  threaten- 
ing to  engulf  her.  It  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion, too,  that  Baruch  took  up  the  trade  of 
a peddler,  having  been  introduced  by  his 
friend  to  a Jewish  merchant,  who  gave 
him  his  first  stock  of  neck-ties,  suspenders, 
collar- buttons,  etc.,  on  credit.  But  un- 
happily Baruch  lacked  the  genius  of  his 
race  for  peddling.  He  came  home  night 
after  night  with  a heavy  heart,  and  his 
stock  almost  undiminished.  He  burned 
with  a generous  ardor  to  lighten  his  mo- 
ther’s burden  by  taking  upon  himself  the 
support  of  David  while  he  was  fitting  him- 
self for  his  learned  career.  It  grieved  him 
deeply  to  see  her  stand  bent  over  the  wash- 
tub  until  her  beautiful  hands  were  wrin- 
kled and  cracked,  and  the  hot,  malodorous 
steam  inflamed  her  eyes.  Never  did  he 
hear  her  complain ; never  did  a word  of 
impatience  or  of  bitterness  escape  her  lips. 
But  Baruch,  because  of  his  veneration  and 
love  for  her,  revolted  against  fate  on  her 
account,  and  all  the  assurances  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  whomsoever  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth  failed  to  soothe  or 
console  him. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and  trib- 
ulation there  was  a gleam  of  joy.  When 
Dr.  Vollmann  came  in  the  evening  to  in- 
struct David,  Rachel  would  cease  from  her 
labor,  and  with  a face  that  seemed  glori- 
fied with  maternal  pride  and  happiness 
listen  to  the  poetic  legends  of  Greece,  or 
hear  her  David  repeat  (though  with  many 
blunders)  the  sonorous  verse  of  Ovid  and 
Virgil.  She  had  no  conception,  of  course, 
of  the  task  which  the  doctor  had  assumed ; 
and  he,  when  he  had  taken  the  sound- 
ings of  David’s  intellect,  had  not  the 
heart  to  enlighten  her.  He  saw  how  she 
lived  and  breathed  and  had  her  being  in 
this  one  hope,  and  he  could  better  afford 
to  pour  his  knowledge  into  the  sieve  of 
the  Danaides  than  to  deprive  this  noble 
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and  heroic  mother  of  her  beautiful  delu- 
sion. It  occurred  to  him,  not  once,  but  a 
hundred  times,  that  Baruch,  as  he  sat  with 
his  hand  under  his  chin,  following  with 
eager  eyes  and  intelligent  animation  the 
explanation  of  a grammatical  principle 
or  a historic  allusion,  was  a far  apter 
scholar  and  more  generously  endowed 
than  his  lazy,  apathetic  brother. 

Dr.  Vollmann,  strange  to  relate,  was 
by  profession  a clerk  in  a Ninth  Avenue 
grocery  store,  where  he  earned  seven  dol- 
lars a week.  This  profound  philosopher, 
whose  printed  thesis  on  “The  Republic 
of  Plato”  had  made  no  little  stir  in  the 
learned  world,  was  applying  his  dearly 
acquired  scholarship  in  weighing  out 
sugar  and  • molasses,  and  keeping  watch 
over  the  turnips  and  cabbages  on  the  side- 
walk, which  were  in  constant  danger  of 
being  carried  off  by  piratical  bands  of 
street  boys.  He  was  living  in  a state  of 
perpetual  warfare  with  a predatory  or- 
ganization known  as  “The  Wharf-Rats,” 
who  spared  no  effort  to  render  his  life 
as  miserable  as  combined  ingenuity  and 
malice  could  make  it.  If  he  had  spoken 
better  English,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  improved  his  lot;  and  if  he  had 
been  anything  but  what  he  was — a Polish 
Jew — he  might  have  found  somewhere  a 
more  congenial  niche,  which  would  not 
have  involved  daily  collision  with  the 
Wharf  - Rats.  But,  though  few  of  us 
know  it,  there  is  in  this  city  of  New  York 
a large  foreign  proletariat  of  culture,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  a thing  as  most 
of  us  fancy  to  find  a doctor  of  philosophy 
selling  red  herring  and  cabbage,  or  an  ex- 
professor of  Hebrew  wielding  the  broom 
as  janitor  of  a downtown  office  building. 

About  the  middle  of  April  an  incident 
occurred  which  was  not  without  conse- 
quences. Baruch  was  taken  ill,  and  Da- 
vid begged  leave  to  try  his  hand  at  ped- 
dling until  his  brother  recovered.  Dr. 
Vollmann  persuaded  Rachel  to  give  her 
consent,  though  she  was  on  the  point  of 
again  withdrawing  it  when  she  saw  David 
starting  out  with  his  pack,  and,  with  an 
admirable  commercial  instinct,  reducing 
his  whole  person  to  a walking  advertise- 
ment. Rachel  had  never  seen  him  dis- 
play so  much  interest  in  anything,  nor 
had  she  ever  witnessed  such  alertness  and 
vivacity  as  he  exhibited  as  he  flung  a 
dozen  pair  of  suspenders  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  decorated  his  hat  with  collar- 
buttons  and  tinsel  jewelry.  But  a still 


greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  her  when 
he  returned  in  the  evening,  almost  breath- 
less with  joyous  excitement.  He  had 
actually  sold  nearly  half  of  his  stock,  and 
had  struck  various  profitable  bargains 
with  fellow-peddlers,  who  had  taken  him 
to  be  a greenhorn,  but  who  presumably 
by  this  time  had  changed  their  opinion  of 
him.  David  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  related  how  he 
outwitted  this  one  and  cheated  that  one; 
and  he  had  about  as  much  moral  scruple 
about  it  as  a halibut  has  in  swallowing  a 
herring. 

Rachel  sat  listening  with  an  unutterable 
dismay  to  the  recital  of  his  adventures, 
and  she  repented  bitterly  of  her  weakness 
in  yielding  to  his  desires.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise her  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  Dr.  Voll- 
mann’s  lesson,  but  sat  half  distracted, 
biting  his  nails,  and  answering  at  ran- 
dom. But  she  was  startled  when  sud- 
denly he  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  a Greek 
declension,  exclaiming, 

“What  is  the  good  of  all  this  Greek 
stuff,  anyway?” 

His  mother,  with  exemplary  patience, 
explained  for  the  hundredth  time  the  en- 
nobling and  liberalizing  influences  of  cult- 
ure, drawing  a vivid  contrast  between  the 
uneducated  man,  with  his  low  pleasures, 
cramped  vision,  and  earth- bound  exist- 
ence, and  the  cultured  man  with  his  no- 
bler pleasures,  wider  vision,  and  far-reach- 
ing power  and  usefulness. 

When  she  had  exhausted  her  argu- 
ment she  appealed  to  Dr.  Vollmann,  who 
had  sat  silent  during  the  discussion,  say- 
ing: “Am  I not  right,  doctor?  Do  you 
not  agree  with  me?” 

The  doctor  did  not  immediately  answer. 
He  looked  at  Rachel,  and  seemed  amazed 
at  the  fervor  and  determination  revealed 
in  this  patient  and  gentle  matron. 

“ Am  I not  right,  doctor?  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me?”  she  repeated,  anxiously. 

“ No,”  answered  the  doctor,  in  his  deep 
bass;  “I  agree  with  David.” 

The  next  morning,  when  Rachel  awoke, 
she  called  David,  but  received  no  reply. 
She  called  again,  and  with  a dawning 
terror  drew  the  curtain  aside.  David's 
bed  was  empty,  and  Baruch's  peddler’s 
pack  was  also  gone.  In  a fever  of  agita- 
tion she  waited  for  him  in  the  evening, 
but  she  waited  in  vain.  Three  days 
passed,  and  she  gave  notice  to  the  police. 
But  whether  the  police  were  baffled  in 
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their  inquiries,  or  they  thought  that  one 
Jewish  peddler  more  or  less  made  little 
difference,  they  failed  to  furnish  a clew 
to  his  whereabouts.  He  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers  among  “mysterious  dis- 
appearances,’1 but  nothing  came  of  it  ex- 
cept some  anonymous  letters,  designed  to 
extract  money. 

Baruch  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion just  in  time  to  nurse  his  mother 
through  a long  and  serious  illness.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  aid  they  received 
from  Aaron  Mosenthal  and  the  Hebrew 
benevolent  society  they  would  both  have 
starved  to  death.  But  Dr.  Vollmann  be- 
stirred himself  in  their  behalf,  and  made 
their  wants  known. 

“I  have  deprived  your  mother  of  her 
dearest  hope,”  he  said  one  evening  to 
Baruch.  “I  did  it  deliberately,  because 
I was  right.  I could  not  do  otherwise. 
It  would  have  ended  in  a bitterer  dis- 
appointment than  the  present  one.  But 
you,  Baruch — you  could  make  amends  to 
her  for  disappointment.” 

“How  so?”  cried  Baruch,  his  eyes 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm. 

“You  have  the  scholarly  temperament, 
which  David  had  not.  I will  undertake 
to  teach  you  more  in  one  year  than  I 
could  have  taught  him  in  four.” 

“But  I am  too  old,”  Baruch  objected. 

“No,  you  are  not.  There  is  such  a 
beautiful  resonance  in  your  soul  for  all 
that  is  great  and  good.  That  proves  that 
you  are  young.” 

And  so,  after  long  and  earnest  discus- 
sion, it  was  resolved  that  Baruch  should 
take  David’s  place. 

V. 

Baruch  entered  Columbia  College  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  he  was 
graduated  at  twenty -six.  It  was  conceded 
by  all  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant 
scholar  in  his  class,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  deliver  the  valedictory.  Dr.  Vollmann, 
who  in  the  mean  while  had  become  in- 
structor in  Greek  in  an  uptown  school 
(where  no  Wharf-Rats  annoyed  him),  was 
extremely  proud  of  his  pupil’s  accom- 
plishments, and  prophesied  for  him  a 
great  career. 

Nevertheless,  Rachel,  who  yet  grieved 
over  the  disappearance  of  David,  found 
it  hard  to  substitute  the  older  for  the 
younger  son  as  the  object  and  bearer  of 
her  ambition.  The  star  of  her  hope  had 
gone  out,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 


kindle  it  again.  She  looked  long  with 
incredulity  and  doubt  upon  Baruch’s  ef- 
forts, believing  that  he  and  Dr.  Vollmann 
had  entered  into  a benevolent  conspiracy 
to  deceive  her.  Not  that  she  loved  Ba- 
ruch less  than  David,  but  the  habit  of 
years  to  pin  all  her  expectations  to  the 
latter  had  produced  a certain  rigidity  of 
attitude  from  which  she  could  not  easily 
unbend.  Not  until  Baruch  had  actually 
entered  the  university  did  she  begin  to 
have  faith  in  him,  and  to  find  a certain 
consolation  in  watching  his  development. 
But  it  was  with  a sore  and  bruised  heart 
— not  with  her  old  joyous  confidence — 
that  she  began  timidly  to  nurse  this  new, 
faint,  and  uncertain  hope,  for  she  could 
not  afford  a second  disappointment.  An- 
other blow  like  the  first  would  make  an 
end  of  her. 

Pale,  tremulous,  and  strangely  wrought 
up,  she  sat  in  a box  in  the  second  tier  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  Commence- 
ment day,  when  Baruch  was  to  pronounce 
his  valedictory.  Dr.  Vollmann,  who  was 
occupying  the  seat  next  to  her,  watched 
her  face  with  a smile  of  quiet  triumph. 
It  was  he,  no  less  than  Baruch,  who  was 
to-day  celebrating  a great  victory.  A 
young  collegian  in  cap  and  gown  came 
on  the  stage,  bowed  to  the  president  and 
trustees,  and  proceeded  to  salute  them  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Then  there  was  music 
from  an  orchestra  of  horns  and  stringed 
instruments,  whereupon  there  were  more 
speeches,  in  prose  and  verse.  Rachel  sat 
as  in  a blissful  trance,  seeing  and  hearing 
but  vaguely  what  was  going  on  about 
her,  but  realizing  at  last,  with  a burning 
and  throbbing  intensity,  that  the  great 
dream  of  her  life  was  on  the  eve  of  ful- 
filment. It  was  for  this  she  had  lived; 
it  was  her  will  alone— her  indomitable 
purpose,  in  the  face  of  discouragement, 
persecution,  and  suffering  — which  had 
kindled  this  ideal  in  her  son’s  soul, 
though  it  was  not  she  who  had  helped 
him  to  realize  it.  She  remembered  with 
profound  emotion  Baruch’s  words  in  her 
moment  of  despair,  when  the  God  of  her 
fathers  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  His 
hand  from  her:  “He  will  make  us  glad 
according  to  the  days  wherein  He  has 
afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we 
have  seen  evil.” 

The  venerable  president  of  the  univer- 
sity arose  and  called  out  the  name  of 
Baruch  Memlinger.  There  came  a burst 
of  applause  from  the  students.  Rachel 
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leaned  eagerly  forward,  with  eyes  aflame 
and  a deep  glow  in  her  cheeks.  Where 
was  he?  What  became  of  him?  Slow- 
ly Baruch  disentangled  himself  from  the 
crowd  of  his  classmates  and  mounted  the 
stage.  He  was  tall  and  straight,  and  even 
the  most  prejudiced  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  handsome.  There  was  something 
open  and  candid  in  his  face  which  was 
very  attractive,  and  in  his  eyes  a noble 
resolution  and  courage  which  Jews  rare- 
ly acquire  outside  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  “The  very  image  of  his  mo- 
ther,” thought  Dr.  Vollmann,as  he  gazed 
with  a glow  of  pride  at  his  pupil. 

As  Baruch  mounted  the  stage,  arrayed 
in  cap  and  gown,  another  burst  of  ap- 
plause greeted  him;  and  after  having 
saluted  tiie  president,  he  began  to  recite 
his  Latin  valedictory  poem.  To  Rachel, 
though  she  did  not  understand  a word, 
it  was  beautiful,  ravishing,  glorious.  It 
sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  sweetest 
music.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
stage,  and  her  half-open  lips  seemed  ea- 
gerly to  inhale  every  syllable.  How  his 
strong,  clear  voice  rolled  away  with  a 
fine  manly  ring!  It  was  the  speech,  the 
thought,  the  look  of  the  gentleman,  the 


man  of  culture  — the  free,  strong,  wide- 
visioned  man,  who  has  in  him  the  growth 
that  will  enable  him  to  reach  in  time  the 
full  stature  of  manhood.  God  had  heark- 
ened to  her  prayer.  She  had  not  lived  in 
vain. 

All  was  blurred  to  Rachel’s  vision,  and 
a luminous  mist  seemed  to  pervade  the 
air  about  her.  She  felt  faint  and  strange- 
ly tremulous.  She  heard  a voice  in  her 
ears,  and  turned  about  as  in  a dream. 
There  stood  two  men  before  her.  Baruch 
in  his  academic  gown,  pressing  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand,  and  at  his  side  stood  a 
small,  flashily  dressed  man  with  huge 
seals  on  his  watch-chain.  He  was  hold- 
ing his  head  on  one  side,  and  smiling  at 
her  out  of  a pair  of  shrewd,  alert  eyes, 
which  seemed  singularly  familiar. 

“Mother,”  she  heard  him  say — “mo- 
ther, I really  believe  you  don’t  know  me. 
I’m  a broker  now,  in  Chicago.  Lots  of 
chink!  You  shall  have  an  easy  time 
now,  mother.” 

“David!  my  David!”  she  cried,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands.  But  the  hands 
fell  limp  at  her  sides.  A deathly  pallor 
overspread  her  face.  Her  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat.  She  had  died  of  joy. 


ST.  CLAIR’S  DEFEAT. 

BY  THE  HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


THE  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  as  they  faced  each  oth- 
er in  the  Western  wilderness  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1791,  was  one  of 
scarcely  veiled  hostility.  The  British  held 
the  lake  posts  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and 
Niagara,  and  more  or  less  actively  sup- 
ported the  Indians  in  their  efforts  to 
bar  the  Americans  from  the  Northwest. 
Nominally  they  held  the  posts  because 
the  Americans  had  themselves  left  unful- 
filled some  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace;  but  this  was  felt  not  to  be  the 
real  reason,  and  the  Americans  loudly  pro- 
tested that  their  conduct  was  due  to  sheer 
hatred  of  the  young  republic.  The  ex- 
planation was  simpler.  The  British  had  no 
far-reaching  design  to  prevent  the  spread 
and  growth  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple on  the  American  continent.  They 
cared  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
that  spread  and  growth,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  wasted  a moment’s  thought  on 
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the  ultimate  future  of  the  race.  All  that 
they  desired  was  to  preserve  the  very  val- 
uable fur  trade  of  the  region  round  the 
Great  Lakes  for  their  own  benefit.  They 
were  acting  from  the  motives  of  self-in- 
terest that  usually  control  nations;  and 
it  never  entered  their  heads  to  balance 
against  these  immediate  interests  the  fu- 
ture of  a nation  many  of  whose  members 
were  to  them  mere  foreigners. 

The  majority  of  the  Americans  on  their 
side  were  exceedingly  loath  to  enter  into 
aggressive  war  with  the  Indians,  but  were 
reluctantly  forced  into  the  contest  by  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  backwoods- 
men. The  frontier  was  pushed  west- 
ward not  because  the  leading  statesmen 
of  America  or  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people  foresaw  the  continental  greatness 
of  this  country  or  strove  for  such  great- 
ness, but  because  the  bordermen  of  the 
West  and  the  adventurous  land-specula- 
tors of  the  East  were  personally  interested 
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in  acquiring  new  territory,  and  because, 
against  their  will,  the  governmental  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  were  finally 
forced  to  make  the  interests  of  the  West- 
erners their  own.  The  people  of  the  sea- 
board, the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  coast 
towns  and  old -settled  districts,  were  in- 
clined to  look  eastward  rather  than 
westward.  They  were  interested  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World  nations;  they 
were  immediately  concerned  in  the  rights 
of  the  fisheries  they  jealously  shared  with 
England,  or  the  trade  they  sought  to  secure 
with  Spain.  They  did  not  covet  the  Ind- 
ian lands.  They  had  never  heal'd  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — nobody  had  as  yet; 
they  cared  as  little  for  the  Missouri  as  for 
the  Congo,  aud  they  thought  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  as  a savage  country,  only  to  be 
reached  by  an  ocean  voyage  longer  than 
the  voyage  to  India.  They  believed  that 
they  were  entitled,  under  the  treaty,  to  the 
country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Great  Lakes;  but  they  were  quite  content 
to  see  the  Indians  remain  in  actual  occu- 
pancy, and  they  had  no  desire  to  spend 
men  and  money  in  driving  them  out. 
Yet  they  were  even  less  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  their  own  peo- 
ple, who  in  very  fact  were  driving  out 
the  Indians;  and  this  was  the  only  alter- 
native, for  in  the  end  they  had  to  side 
with  one  or  the  other  set  of  combatants. 

The  governmental  authorities  of  the 
newly  created  republic  shared  these  feel- 
ings. They  felt  no  hunger  for  the  Ind- 
ian lands;  they  felt  no  desire  to  stretch 
their  boundaries,  and  thereby  add  to  their 
already  heavy  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties. They  wished  to  do  strict  justice  to 
• the  Indians;  the  treaties  they  held  with 
them  were  carried  on  with  scrupulous 
fairness,  and  were  honorably  lived  up  to 
by  the  United  States  officials.  They  strove 
to  keep  peace,  and  made  many  efforts  to 
persuade  the  frontiersmen  to  observe  the 
Indian  boundary  lines,  and  not  to  in- 
trude on  the  territory  in  dispute;  and 
they  were  quite  unable  to  foresee  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  nation’s  westward  growth. 
Like  the  people  of  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
the  men  high  in  governmental  authority 
were  apt  to  look  upon  the  frontiersmen 
with  feelings  dangerously  kin  to  dislike 
and  suspicion.  Nor  were  these  feelings 
wholly  unjustifiable.  The  men  who  set- 
tle in  a new  country  and  begin  subduing 
the  wilderness  plunge  back  into  the  very 
conditions  from  which  the  race  has  raised 


itself  by  the  slow  toil  of  ages.  The  con- 
ditions cannot  but  tell  upon  them.  In- 
evitably, and  for  more  than  one  lifetime 
— perhaps  for  several  generations— they 
tend  to  retrograde,  instead  of  advancing. 
They  drop  away  from  the  standard  which 
highly  civilized  nations  have  reached.  As 
with  harsh  and  dangerous  labor  they 
bring  the  new  land  up  towards  the  level 
of  the  old,  they  themselves  partly  revert 
to  their  ancestral  conditions;  they  sink 
back  towards  the  state  of  their  ages-dead 
barbarian  forefathers.  Few  observers  can 
see  beyond  this  temporary  retrogression 
into  the  future  for  which  it  is  a prepara- 
tion. There  is  small  cause  for  wonder  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  leaders  of 
Eastern  thought  looked  with  coldness 
upon  the  effort  of  the  Westerners  to 
push  north  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  it  was  these  Western  frontiersmen 
who  were  the  real  and  vital  factors  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  which  so 
annoyed  the  British  monarchy  and  the 
American  republic.  They  eagerly  craved 
the  Indian  lands;  they  would  not  be  de- 
nied entrance  to  the  thinly  peopled  ter- 
ritory, wherein  they  intended  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Rough,  masterful,  lawless,  they  were  nei- 
ther daunted  by  the  prowess  of  the  red 
warriors  whose  wrath  they  braved,  nor 
awed  by  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  solemn  engagements  they 
violated.  The  enormous  extent  of  the 
frontier  dividing  the  white  settler  from 
the  savage,  and  the  tangled  inaccessibility 
of  the  country  in  which  it  everywhere 
lay,  rendered  it  as  difficult  for  the  na- 
tional authorities  to  control  the  frontiers- 
men as  it  was  to  chastise  the  Indians. 

If  the  separation  of  interests  between 
the  thickly  settled  East  and  the  sparsely 
settled  West  had  been  complete,  it  may 
be  that  the  East  would  have  refused  out- 
right to  support  the  West,  in  which  case 
the  advance  would  have  been  very  slow 
and  halting.  But  the  separation  was  not 
complete.  The  frontiersmen  were  numer- 
ically important  in  some  of  the  States, 
as  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  even  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  and  under  a 
democratic  system  of  government  this 
meant  that  these  States  were  more  or 
less  responsive  to  their  demands.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  frontiers- 
men that  their  demands  should  be  grati- 
fied, while  other  citizens  had  no  very 
concrete  concern  in  the  matter  one  wTay 
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or  the  other.  In  addition  to  this,  and 
even  more  important,  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  large  classes  of  the  population 
everywhere  who  felt  much  sense  of  iden- 
tity with  the  frontiersmen,  and  sympa- 
thized with  them.  The  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers of  these  people  had  themselves 
been  frontiersmen,  and  they  were  still 
under  the  influences  of  the  traditions 
.which  told  of  a constant  march  west- 
ward through  the  vast  forests,  and  a no 
less  constant  warfare  with  a hostile  sav- 
agery. Moreover,  in  many  of  the  com- 
munities there  were  people  whose  kins- 
men or  friends  had  gone  to  the  border, 
and  the  welfare  of  these  adventurers  was 
a matter  of  more  or  less  interest  to  those 
who  had  staid  behind.  Finally,  and  most 
important  of  all,  though  the  nation  might 
be  lukewarm  originally,  and  might  wish 
to  prevent  the  settlers  from  trespassing 
on  the  Indian  lands  or  entering  into  an 
Indian  war,  yet  when  the  war  had  be- 
come of  real  moment,  and  when  victory 
was  doubtful,  the  national  power  was  sure 
to  be  used  in  favor  of  the  hard-pressed 
pioneers.  At  first  the  authorities  at  the 
national  capital  would  blame  the  whites, 
and  try  to  temporize  and  make  new  trea- 
ties, or  even  threaten  to  drive  back  the 
settlers  with  a strong  hand;  but  when 
the  ravages  of  the  Indians  had  become 
serious,  when  the  bloody  details  were  sent 
to  homes  in  every  part  of  the  Union  by 
letter  after  letter  from  the  border,  when 
the  little  newspapers  began  to  publish 
accounts  of  the  worst  atrocities,  when  the 
county  lieutenants  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties were  clamoring  for  help,  when  the 
Congressmen  from  the  frontier  districts 
were  appealing  to  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  whose  frontiers  were 
molested  were  appealing  to  the  President 
— then  the  feeling  of  race  and  national 
kinship  rose,  and  the  government  no 
longer  hesitated  to  support  in  every  way 
the  hard-pressed  wilderness  vanguard  of 
the  American  people. 

The  situation  had  reached  this  point  by 
the  year  1791.  For  seven  years  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  had  been  vainly  endea- 
voring to  make  some  final  settlement  of 
the  question  by  entering  into  treaties 
with  the  Northwestern  and  Southwestern 
tribes.  In  the  earlier  treaties  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Continental  Congress  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  were  invest- 
ed with  the  fee  of  all  the  land  claimed  by 
the  Indians.  In  the  later  treaties  the 


Indian  proprietorship  of  the  lands  was 
conceded.  This  concession  at  the  time 
seemed  important  to  the  whites;  but  the 
Indians  probably  never  understood  that 
there  had  been  any  change  of  attitude; 
nor  did  it  make  any  practical  difference, 
for,  whatever  the  theory  might  be,  the 
lands  had  eventually  to  be  won,  partly 
by  whipping  the  savages  in  fight,  partly 
by  making  it  better  worth  their  while  to 
remain  at  peace  than  to  go  to  war. 

The  Federal  officials  under  whose  au- 
thority these  treaties  were  made  had  no 
idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
In  1789  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  New- 
Englander  Knox,  solemnly  reported  to 
the  President  that  if  the  treaties  were 
only  observed  and  the  Indians  concili- 
ated, they  would  become  attached  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  expense  of  man- 
aging them  for  the  next  half  - century 
would  be  only  some  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a year.  He  probably  represented  not 
unfairly  the  ordinary  Eastern  view  of  the 
matter.  He  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  the  rate  at  which  the  settlements 
were  increasing.  Though  he  expected 
that  tracts  of  Indian  territory  would  from 
time  to  time  be  acquired,  he  made  no  al- 
lowance for  a growth  so  rapid  that  within 
the  half-century  a dozen  populous  States 
were  to  stand  within  the  Indian-owned 
wilderness  of  his  day.  He  utterly  failed 
to  grasp  the  central  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  was  that  the  settlers  needed 
the  land,  and  were  bound  to  have  it  with- 
in a few  years,  and  that  the  Indians 
would  not  give  it  up,  under  no  matter 
what  treaty,  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  red  men  were 
as  little  disposed  as  the  white  to  accept  a 
peace  on  any  terms  that  were  possible. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Indians  by  actual  contact,  wrote  that 
it  would  be  indeed  pleasing  “to  a phi- 
losophic mind  to  reflect  that,  instead  of 
exterminating  a part  of  the  human  race 
by  our  modes  of  population we  had  im- 

parted our  knowledge  of  cultivation  and 
the  arts  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  coun- 
try,” thus  preserving  and  civilizing  them ; 
and  the  public  men  who  represented  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  frontier  shared 
these  views  of  large  though  vague  be- 
neficence. But  neither  the  white  fron- 
tiersmen nor  their  red  antagonists  pos- 
sessed “philosophic  minds.”  They  rep- 
resented two  stages  of  progress,  ages 
apart,  and  it  would  have  needed  many 
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centuries  to  bring  the  lower  to  the  level 
of  the  higher.  Both  sides  recognized  the 
fact  that  their  interests  were  incompatible, 
and  that  the  question  of  their  clashing 
rights  had  to  be  settled  by  the  strong 
hand. 

In  the  Northwest  matters  culminated 
sooner  than  in  the  Southwest.  The 
Georgians  and  the  settlers  along  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  were  har- 
assed rather  than  seriously  menaced  by 
the  Creek  war  parties;  but  in  the  North 
the  more  dangerous  Indians  of  the  Miami, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  lakes  gathered  in 
bodies  so  large  as  fairly  to  deserve  the 
name  of  armies.  Moreover,  the  pressure 
of  the  white  advance  was  far  heavier  in 
the  North.  The  pioneers  who  settled  in 
the  Ohio  basin  were  many  times  as  nu- 
merous as  those  who  settled  on  the  lands 
west  of  the  Oconee  or  north  of  the  Cum- 
berland,  and  were  fed  from  States  much 
more  populous.  The  advance  was  strong- 
er, the  resistance  more  desperate  ; nat- 
urally the  open  break  occurred  where  the 
strain  was  most  intense. 

There  was  fierce  border  warfare  in  the 
South.  In  the  North  there  were  regular 
campaigns,  and  pitched  battles  were 
fought  between  Federal  armies  as  large 
as  those  commanded  by  Washington  at 
Trenton  or  Greene  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
and  bodies  of  Indian  warriors  more  nu- 
merous than  had  ever  yet  appeared  on 
any  single  field. 

The  newly  created  government  of  the 
United  States  was  very  reluctant  to  make 
formal  war  on  the  Northwestern  Indians. 
Not  only  were  President  Washington  and 
the  national  Congress  honorably  desirous 
of  peace,  but  they  were  hampered  for 
funds,  and  dreaded  any  extra  expense. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  forced  into  war. 
Throughout  the  years  1789  and  1790  an 
increasing  volume  of  appeals  for  help 
came  from  the  frontier  countries.  The 
Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
the  Brigadier -General  of  the  troops  on 
the  Ohio,  the  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Convention,  -all  the  county  lieutenants  of 
Kentucky,  the  lieutenants  of  the  frontier 
counties  of  Virginia  proper,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  counties,  the  field- 
officers  of  the  different  districts,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia — all  sent  bitter 
complaints  and  long  catalogues  of  in- 
juries to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress — 
complaints  which  were  redoubled  after 


Harmar’s  failure.  With  heavy  hearts  the 
national  authorities  prepared  for  war. 

Their  decision  was  justified  by  the  re- 
doubled fury  of  the  Indian  raids  during 
the  early  part  of  1791.  Among  others, 
the  settlements  near  Marietta  were  at- 
tacked, a day  or  two  after  the  new  year 
began,  in  bitter  winter  weather.  A dozen 
persons,  including  a woman  and  two 
children,  were  killed,  and  five  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  New  England  set- 
tlers, though  brave  and  hardy,  were  un- 
used to  Indian  warfare.  They  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  made  no  effective  resist- 
ance; the  only  Indian  hurt  was  wound- 
ed with  a hatchet  by  the  wife  of  a fron- 
tier hunter.  There  were  some  twenty-five 
Indians  in  the  attacking  party ; they  were 
Wyandots  and  Delawares,  who  had  been 
mixing  on  friendly  terms  with  the  set- 
tlers throughout  the  preceding  summer, 
and  so  knew  how  best  to  deliver  the  as- 
sault. The  settlers  had  not  only  treated 
these  Indians  with  much  kindness,  but 
had  never  wronged  any  of  the  red  race, 
and  had  been  lulled  into  a foolish  feeling 
of  security  by  the  apparent  good-will  of 
the  treacherous  foes.  The  assault  was 
made  in  the  twilight  on  the  2d  of  January, 
the  Indians  crossing  the  frozen  Musking- 
um, and  stealthily  approaching  a block- 
house and  two  or  three  cabins.  The  in- 
mates were  frying  meat  for  supper,  and 
did  not  suspect  harm,  offering  food  to  the 
Indians;  but  the  latter,  once  they  were 
within  doors,  dropped  the  garb  of  friendli- 
ness, and  shot  or  tomahawked  all  save  a 
couple  of  men  who  escaped,  and  the  five 
who  were  made  prisoners.  The  captives 
were  all  taken  to  the  Miami  or  Detroit, 
and,  as  usual,  were  treated  with  much 
kindness  and  humanity  by  the  British 
officers  and  traders  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  McKee,  the  British  Indian 
agent,  who  was  always  ready  to  incite  the 
savages  to  war  against  the  Americans  as 
a nation,  but  who  was  quite  as  ready  to 
treat  them  kindly  as  individuals,  ran- 
somed one  prisoner;  the  latter  went  to  his 
Massachusetts  home  to  raise  the  amount 
of  his  ransom,  and  returned  to  Detroit  to 
refund  it  to  his  generous  rescuer.  An- 
other prisoner  was  ransomed  by  a De- 
troit trader,  and  worked  out  his  ransom 
in  Detroit  itself.  Yet  another  was  re- 
deemed from  captivity  by  the  famous 
Iroquois  chief  Brant,  who  was  ever  a ter- 
rible and  implacable  foe,  but  a great- 
hearted and  kindly  victor.  The  fourth 
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prisoner  died,  while  the  Indians  took  so 
great  a liking  to  the  fifth  that  they  would 
not  let  him  go,  but  adopted  him  into  the 
tribe,  made  him  dress  as  they  did,  and  in 
a spirit  of  pure  friendliness  pierced  his 
ears  and  nose.  After  Wayne’s  treaty  he 
was  released,  and  returned  to  Marietta  to 
work  at  his  trade  as  a stone-mason,  his 
bored  nose  and  slit  ears  serving  as  me- 
mentos of  his  captivity. 

The  squalid  little  town  of  Cincinnati 
also  suffered  from  the  Indian  war  parties 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  several  of  the 
townsmen  being  killed  by  the  savages, 
who  grew  so  bold  that  they  lurked  through 
the  streets  at  nights,  and  lay  in  ambush 
in  the  gardens  where  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington  raised  their  vegetables.  One 
of  the  Indian  attacks,  made  upon  a lit- 
tle palisaded  “ station  ” which  had  been 
founded  by  a man  named  Dunlop,  some 
seventeen  miles  from  Cincinnati,  was 
noteworthy  because  of  an  act  of  not  un- 
common cruelty  by  the  Indians.  In  the 
station  there  were  some  regulars.  Aided 
by  the  settlers,  they  beat  back  their  foes; 
whereupon  the  enraged  savages  brought 
one  of  their  prisoners  within  ear-shot  of 
the  walls  and  tortured  him  to  death. 
The  torture  began  at  midnight,  and  the 
screams  of  the  wretched  victim  were 
heard  until  daylight. 

Until  this  year  the  war  was  not  gen- 
eral. One  of  the  most  bewildering  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  by  the  Federal  officers 
on  the  Ohio  was  to  find  out  which  tribes 
were  friendly  and  which  hostile.  Many 
of  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  as  forward  in  professions  of 
friendship  as  the  peaceful  Indians,  and 
were  just  as  apt  to  be  found  at  the  trea- 
ties, or  lounging  about  the  settlements; 
and  this  widespread  treachery  and  deceit 
made  the  task  of  the  army  officers  puzzling 
to  a degree.  As  for  the  frontiersmen,  who 
had  no  means  whatever  of  telling  a hos- 
tile from  a friendly  tribe,  they  followed 
their  usual  custom,  and  lumped  all  the 
Indians,  good  and  bad,  together,  for  which 
they  could  hardly  be  blamed.  Even  St. 
Clair,  who  had  small  sympathy  with  the 
backwoodsmen,  acknowledged  that  they 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  the  cruelties  and  depredations 
of  the  savages:  “they  are  in  the  habit  of 
retaliation,  perhaps  without  attending  pre- 
cisely to  the  nations  from  which  the  in- 
juries are  received.”  A long  course  of 
such  aggressions  and  retaliations  result- 
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ed,  by  the  year  1791,  in  all  the  North- 
western Indians  going  on  the  war-path. 
The  hostile  tribes  had  murdered  and  plun- 
dered the  frontiersmen ; the  vengeance  of 
the  latter,  as  often  as  not,  had  fallen  on 
friendly  tribes;  and  these  justly  angered 
friendly  tribes  usually  signalized  their 
taking  the  red  hatchet  by  some  act  of 
treacherous  hostility  directed  against  set- 
tlers who  had  not  molested  them. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1791  the  hitherto 
friendly  Delawares,  who  hunted  or  traded 
along  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  proper,  took  this  man- 
ner of  showing  that  they  had  joined  the 
open  foes  of  the  Americans.  A big  band 
of  warriors  spread  up  and  down  the  Alle- 
ghany for  about  forty  miles,  and  on  the 
9th  of  February  attacked  all  the  outlying 
settlements.  The  Indians  who  delivered 
this  attack  had  long  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Alleghany  settlers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  see  them  in  and  about 
their  houses;  and  as  the  savages  acted 
with  seeming  friendship  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, they  were  able  to  take  the  settlers 
completely  unawares,  so  that  no  effective 
resistance  was  made.  Some  settlers  were 
killed  and  some  captured.  Among  the 
captives  was  a lad  named  John  Brickell, 
who,  though  at  first  maltreated, and  forced 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed into  the  tribe,  and  was  not  released 
until  after  Wayne’s  victory.  After  his 
adoption  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  conceived  a great  liking  for 
his  captors,  admiring  their  many  good 
qualities, especially  their  courage  and  their 
kindness  to  their  children.  Long  after- 
wards he  wrote  down  his  experiences, 
which  possess  a certain  value  as  giving 
from  the  Indian  stand  point  an  account 
of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  forest  war- 
fare of  the  day. 

The  warriors  who  had  engaged  in  this 
raid  on  their  former  friends,  the  settlers 
along  the  Alleghany,  retreated  two  or 
three  days’  journey  into  the  wilderness 
to  an  appointed  place,  where  they  found 
their  families.  One  of  the  Girtys  was 
with  the  Indians.  No  sooner  had  the 
last  of  the  warriors  come  in,  with  their 
scalps  and  prisoners,  including  the  boy 
Brickell,  than  ten  of  their  number  deliber- 
ately started  back  to  Pittsburg,  to  pass 
themselves  as  friendly  Indians,  and  trade. 

In  a fortnight  they  returned,  laden  with 
goods  of  various  kinds, including  whiskey. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants,  sore  from  dis- 
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aster,  suspected  that  these  Indians  were 
only  masquerading  as  friendly,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  them;  but  one  of  the  cit- 
izens warned  them  of  their  danger,  and 
they  escaped.  Their  effrontery  was  as 
remarkable  as  their  treachery  and  dupli- 
city. They  had  suddenly  attacked  and 
massacred  settlers  by  whom  they  had 
never  been  harmed,  and  with  whom  they 
preserved  an  appearance  of  entire  friend- 
ship up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  assault. 
Then,  their  hands  red  with  the  blood  of 
their  murdered  friends,  they  came  boldly 
into  Pittsburg,  among  the  near  neigh- 
bors of  these  same  murdered  men,  and 
staid  there  several  days  to  trade,  pretend- 
ing to  be  peaceful  allies  of  the  whites. 
With  savages  so  treacherous  and  so  fero- 
cious it  was  a mere  impossibility  for  the 
borderers  to  distinguish  the  hostile  from 
the  friendly,  as  they  hit  out  blindly  to 
revenge  the  blows  that  fell  upon  them 
from  unknown  hands.  Brutal  though 
the  frontiersmen  often  were,  they  never 
employed  the  systematic  and  deliberate 
bad  faith  which  was  a favorite  weapon 
with  even  the  best  of  the  red  tribes. 

The  people  who  were  out  of  reach  of 
the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  especially  the 
Federal  officers,  were  often  unduly  severe 
in  judging  the  borderers  for  their  deeds 
of  retaliation.  Brickell’s  narrative  shows 
that  the  parties  of  seemingly  friendly  Ind- 
ians who  came  in  to  trade  were  sometimes 
— and,  indeed,  in  this  year  1791  it  is  prob- 
able they  were  generally  — composed  of 
Indians  who  were  engaged  in  active  hos- 
tilities against  the  settlers,  and  who  were 
always  watching  for  a chance  to  murder 
and  plunder.  On  March  9th,  a month 
after  the  Delawares  had  begun  their  at- 
tacks, the  grim  backwoods  Captain  Brady, 
with  some  of  his  Virginian  rangers,  fell 
on  a party  of  them  who  had  come  to  a 
block-house  to  trade,  and  killed  four.  The 
Indians  asserted  that  they  were  friendly, 
and  both  the  Federal  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
nounced the  deed  and  threatened  the  of- 
fenders ; but  the  frontiersmen  stood  by 
them.  Soon  afterwards  a delegation  of 
chiefs  from  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Iro- 
quois arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  and  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  President  complaining  of  the 
murder  of  these  alleged  friendly  Indians. 
On  the  very  day  these  Seneca  chiefs  start- 
ed on  their  journey  home  another  Dela- 
ware war  party  killed  nine  settlers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  within  twenty  miles 


of  Fort  Pitt,  which  so  enraged  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  that  the  lives  of  the 
Senecas  were  jeopardized.  The  United 
States  authorities  were  particularly  anx- 
ious to  keep  at  peace  with  the  Six  Nations, 
and  made  repeated  efforts  to  treat  with 
them;  but  the  Six  Nations  stood  sullenly 
aloof,  afraid  to  enter  openly  into  the  strug- 
gle, and  yet  reluctant  to  make  a firm  peace 
or  cede  any  of  their  lands. 

The  intimate  relations  between  the  Ind- 
ians and  the  British  at  the  lake  posts 
continued  to  perplex  and  anger  the  Amer- 
icans. While  the  frontiers  were  being 
mercilessly  ravaged,  the  same  Indians  who 
were  committing  the  ravages  met  in  coun- 
cil with  the  British  agent,  Alexander 
McKee,  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  the  council 
being  held  in  this  neighborhood  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  very  towns  which 
were  most  hostile  to  the  Americans,  and 
which  had  been  partially  destroyed  by 
Harmar  the  preceding  fall.  The  Indian 
war  was  at  its  height,  and  the  murderous 
forays  never  ceased  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer.  McKee  came  to  Miami  in 
April,  and  was  forced  to  wait  nearly  three 
months,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Ind- 
ian war  party,  before  the  principal  chiefs 
and  head  men  gathered  to  meet  him.  At 
last,  on  July  1st,  they  were  all  assembled; 
not  only  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies,  and  others 
who  had  openly  taken  the  hatchet  against 
the  Americans,  but  also  representatives 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  tribes  of  savages 
from  lands  so  remote  that  they  carried 
no  guns,  but  warred  with  bows,  spears, 
and  tomahawks,  and  were  clad  in  buffalo- 
robes  instead  of  blankets.  McKee  in  his 
speech  to  them  did  not  incite  them  to 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  advised  them, 
in  guarded  language,  to  make  peace  with 
the  United  States,  but  only  upon  terms 
consistent  with  their  “honor  and  inter- 
est.” He  assured  them  that,  whatever 
they  did,  he  wished  to  know  what  they 
desired,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
British  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
confederated  Indians.  Such  very  cau- 
tious advice  was  not  of  a kind  to  promote 
peace;  and  the  goods  furnished  the  sav- 
ages at  the  council  included  not  only  cat- 
tle, corn,  and  tobacco,  but  also  quantities 
of  powder  and  balls. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  British  was  to 
preserve  the  fur  trade  for  their  merchants, 
and  it  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that 
they  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  lake 
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posts.  For  their  purposes  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  Indians  should  remain  lords 
of  the  soil.  They  preferred  to  see  the  sav- 
ages at  peace  with  the  Americans,  pro- 
vided that  in  this  way  they  could  keep 
their  lands;  but,  whether  through  peace 
or  war,  they  wished  the  lands  to  remain 
Indian,  and  the  Americans  to  be  barred 
from  them.  While  they  did  not  at  the 
moment  advise  war,  their  advice  to  make 
peace  was  so  faintly  uttered  and  so  hedged 
round  with  conditions  as  to  be  of  no 
weight,  and  they  furnished  the  Indians 
not  only  with  provisions,  but  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  While  McKee  and  other 
British  officers  were  at  the  Miami  Rapids, 
holding  councils  with  the  Indians  and 
issuing  to  them  goods  and  weapons,  bands 
of  braves  were  continually  returning  from 
forays  against  the  American  frontier, 
bringing  in  scalps  and  prisoners;  and  the 
wilder  subjects  of  the  British  King,  like 
the  Girtys,  and  some  of  the  French  from 
Detroit,  went  off  with  the  war  parties  on 
their  forays.  The  authorities  at  the  cap- 
ital of  the  new  republic  were  deceived 
by  the  warmth  with  which  the  British 
insisted  that  they  were  striving  to  bring 
about  a peace;  but  the  frontiersmen  were 
not  deceived,  and  they  were  right  in  their 
belief  that  the  British  were  really  the 
mainstay  and  support  of  the  Indians  in 
their  warfare. 

Peace  could  only  be  won  by  the  un- 
sheathed sword.  Even  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  reluctantly  driven  to  this 
view.  As  all  the  Northwestern  tribes 
were  banded  in  open  war,  it  was  useless 
to  let  the  conflict  remain  a succession  of 
raids  and  counter-raids.  Only  a severe 
stroke  delivered  by  a formidable  army 
could  cow  the  tribes.  It  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  deliver  such  a crippling  blow  with 
militia  alone,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for 
the  infant  government  to  find  enough 
money  or  men  to  equip  an  army  com- 
posed exclusively  of  regulars.  Accord- 
ingly preparations  were  made  for  a cam- 
paign with  a mixed  force  of  regulars, 
special  levies,  and  militia;  and  St.  Clair, 
already  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  was  put  in  command  of  the 
army  as  Major-General. 

Before  the  army  was  ready  the  Federal 
government  was  obliged  to  take  other 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  border. 
Small  bodies  of  rangers  were  raised  from 
among  the  frontier  militia,  being  paid  at 
the  usual  rate  for  soldiers  in  the  army — a 


net  sum  of  about  two  dollars  a month 
while  in  service.  In  addition,  on  the  re- 
peated and  urgent  request  of  the  frontiers- 
men, a few  of  the  most  active  hunters 
and  best  woodsmen,  men  like  Brady,  were 
enlisted  as  scouts,  being  paid  six  or  eight 
times  the  ordinary  rate.  These  men,  be- 
cause of  their  skill  in  woodcraft  and  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  fighting, 
were  beyond  comparison  more  valuable 
than  ordinary  militia  or  regulars,  and 
were  prized  very  highly  by  the  frontiers- 
men. 

Besides  thus  organizing  the  local  mili- 
tia for  defence,  the  President  authorized 
the  Kentuckians  to  undertake  two  offen- 
sive expeditions  against  the  Wabash  Ind- 
ians, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
aid  to  the  Miami  tribes,  whom  St.  Clair 
was  to  attack.  Both  expeditions  were 
carried  on  by  bands  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, such  as  had  followed  Clark  on  his 
various  raids.  The  first  was  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  Charles  Scott;  Col- 
onel John  Hardin  led  his  advance-guard, 
and  Wilkinson  was  second  in  command. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  Scott  crossed 
the  Ohio  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
horse-riflemen,  and  marched  rapidly  and 
secretly  towards  the  Wabash  towns.  A 
mounted  Indian  discovered  the  advance 
of  the  Americans,  and  gave  the  alarm, 
and  so  most  of  the  Indians  escaped  just 
as  the  Kentucky  riders  fell  on  the  towns. 
But  little  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
surprised  and  outnumbered  savages. 
Only  five  Americans  were  wounded, 
while  of  the  Indians  thirty -two  were 
slain,  as  they  fought  or  fled,  and  forty- 
one  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  brought  in,  either  by  Scott 
himself,  or  by  his  detachments  under 
Hardin  and  Wilkinson.  Several  towns 
were  destroyed,  and  the  growing  corn 
cut  down.  There  were  not  a few  French 
living  in  the  towns,  in  well-finished  log 
houses,  which  were  burned  with  the  wig- 
wams. The  second  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Wilkinson,  and  consisted 
of  over  five  hundred  men.  He  marched  in 
August,  and  repeated  Scott’s  feat,  again 
burning  down  two  or  three  towns,  and 
destroying  the  goods  and  the  crops. 
He  lost  three  or  four  men  killed  or 
wounded,  but  killed  ten  Indians  and  cap- 
tured some  thirty.  In  both  expeditions 
the  volunteers  behaved  well,  and  commit- 
ted no  barbarous  act,  except  that  in  the 
confusion  of  the  actual  onslaught  a few 
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non-combatants  were  slain.  The  Wabash 
Indians  were  cowed  and  disheartened  by 
their  punishment,  and  in  consequence 
gave  no  aid  to  the  Miami  tribes;  but  be- 
yond this  the  raids  accomplished  nothing, 
and  brought  no  nearer  the  wished -for 
time  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  St.  Clair  was  striving  vain- 
ly to  hasten  the  preparations  for  his  own 
far  more  formidable  task.  There  was 
much  delay  in  forwarding  him  the  men 
and  the  provisions  and  muiptions.  Con- 
gress hesitated  and  debated ; the  Secretary 
of  War,  hampered  by  a newly  created  of- 
fice and  insufficient  means,  did  not  show 
to  advantage  in  organizing  the  campaign, 
and  was  slow  in  carrying  out  his  plans, 
while  there  was  positive  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster,  and 
the  contractors  proved  both  corrupt  and 
inefficient.  • The  army  was  often  on  short 
commons,  lacking  alike  food  for  the  men 
and  fodder  for  the  horses;  the  powder 
was  poor,  the  axes  useless,  the  tents  and 
clothing  nearly  worthless,  while  the  de- 
lays were  so  extraordinary  that  the  troops 
did  not  make  the  final  move  from  Fort 
Washington  until  mid-September. 

St.  Clair  himself  was  broken  in  health; 
he  was  a sick,  weak,  elderly  man,  high- 
minded,  and  zealous  to  do  his  duty,  but 
totally  unfit  for  the  terrible  responsibili- 
ties of  such  an  expedition  against  such 
foes.  The  troops  were  of  wretched  stuff. 
There  were  two  small  regiments  of  regu- 
lar infantry,  the  rest  of  the  army  being 
composed  of  six  months  levies  and  of  mi- 
litia ordered  out  for  this  particular  cam- 
paign. The  pay  was  contemptible.  Each 
private  was  given  three  dollars  a month, 
from  which  ninety  cents  were  deducted, 
leaving  a net  payment  of  two  dollars  and 
ten  cents  a month.  Sergeants  netted 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  while  the 
lieutenants  received  twenty-two,  the  cap- 
tains thirty,  and  the  colonels  sixty  dol- 
lars. The  mean  parsimony  of  the  nation 
in  paying  such  low  wages  to  men  about 
to  be  sent  on  duties  at  once  very  arduous 
and  very  dangerous  met  its  fit  and  nat- 
ural reward.  Men  of  good  bodily  pow- 
ers and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially men  able  to  do  the  rough  work  of 
frontier  farmers,  could  not  be  hired  to 
fight  Indians  in  unknown  forests  for  two 
dollars  a month.  Most  of  the  recruits 
were  from  the  streets  and  prisons  of  the 
seaboard  cities.  They  were  hurried  into  a 
campaign  against  peculiarly  formidable 


foes  before  they  had  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  a soldier’s  training,  and  of 
course  they  never  even  understood  what 
woodcraft  meant.  The  officers  were  men 
of  courage,  as  in  the  end  most  of  them 
showed  by  dying  bravely  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  they  were  utterly  untrained 
themselves,  and  had  no  time  in  which  to 
train  their  men.  Under  such  conditions 
it  did  not  need  keen  vision  to  foretell  dis- 
aster. Harmar  had  learned  a bitter  les- 
son the  preceding  year  ; he  knew  well 
what  Indians  could  do  and  what  raw 
troops  could  not,  and  he  insisted  with 
emphasis  that  the  only  possible  outcome 
to  St.  Clair’s  expedition  was  defeat. 

As  the  raw  troops  straggled  to  Pitts- 
burg they  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  Washington;  and  St.  Clair  made  the 
headquarters  of  his  army  at  a new  fort 
some  twenty-five  miles  northward,  which 
he  christened  Fort  Hamilton.  During 
September  the  army  slowly  assembled — 
two  small  regiments  of  regulars,  two  of 
six  months  levies,  a number  of  Kentucky 
militia,  a few  cavalry,  and  a couple  of 
small  batteries  of  light  guns.  After 
wearisome  delays,  due  mainly  to  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  quartermaster  and  con- 
tractor, the  start  for  the  Indian  towns  was 
made  on  October  the  4th. 

The  army  trudged  slowly  through  the 
deep  woods  and  across  the  wet  prairies, 
cutting  out  its  own  road,  and  making  but 
five  or  six  miles  a day.  On  October  13th 
a halt  was  made  to  build  another  little 
fort,  christened  in  honor  of  Jefferson. 
There  were  further  delays,  caused  by  the 
wretched  management  of  the  commis- 
sariat department,  and  the  march  was  not 
resumed  until  the  24th,  the  numerous 
sick  being -left  in  Fort  Jefferson.  Then 
the  army  once  more  stumbled  northward 
through  the  wilderness.  The  regulars, 
though  mostly  raw  recruits,  had  been 
reduced  to  some  kind  of  discipline,  but 
the  six  months  levies  were  almost  worse 
than  the  militia.  Owing  to  the  long  de- 
lays, and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
enlisted  at  various  times,  their  terms  of 
service  were  expiring  day  by  day,  and 
they  wished  to  go  home,  and  tried  to, 
while  the  militia  deserted  in  squads  and 
bands.  Those  that  remained  were  very 
disorderly.  Two  who  attempted  to  de- 
sert were  hanged,  and  another,  who  shot 
a comrade,  was  hanged  also;  but  even 
this  severity  in  punishment  failed  to  stop 
the  demoralization. 
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nates,  and  to  not  having*  their  reports 
made  to  him  in  person,  he  derived  no 
benefit  from  what  they  saw.  He  had 
twenty  Chickasaws  with  him,  but  he  sent 
these  off  on  an  extended  trip,  lost  touch 
of  them  entirely,  and  never  saw  them 
again  until  after  the  battle.  He  did  not 
seem  to  realize  that  he  was  himself  in 
danger  of  attack.  When  some  fifty  miles 
or  so  from  the  Miami  towns,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  sixty  of  the  militia  de- 
serted; and  he  actually  sent  back  after 
them  one  of  his  two  regular  regiments, 
thus  weakening  by  one -half  the  only 
trustworthy  portion  of  his  force. 

On  November  3d  the  doomed  army, 
now  reduced  to  a total  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  men,  camped  on  the  eastern  fork 
of  the  Wabash,  high  up,  where  it  was  but 
twenty  yards  wide.  There  was  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  little  pools  were 
skimmed  with  ice.  The  camp  was  on  a 
narrow  rise  of  ground,  where  the  troops 
were  cramped  together,  the  artillery  and 
most  of  the  horse  in  the  middle.  On 
both  flanks  and  along  most  of  the  rear  the 
ground  was  low  and  wet.  All  about  the 
wintry  woods  lay  in  frozen  silence.  In 
front  the  militia  were  thrown  across  the 
creek,  and  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  be- 
yond the  rest  of  the  troops.  Parties  of 
Indians  were  seen  during  the  afternoon, 
and  they  skulked  around  the  lines  at 
night,  so  that  the  sentinels  frequently 
fired  at  them;  yet  neither  St.  Clair  nor 
Butler  took  any  adequate  measures  to 
ward  off  the  impending  blow.  It  is  im- 
probable that,  as  things  actually  were  at 
this  time,  they  could  have  won  a victory 
over  their  terrible  foes,  but  they  might 
have  avoided  overwhelming  disaster. 

On  November  4th  the  men  w^ere  under 
arms,  as  usual,  by  dawn,  St.  Clair  intend- 
ing to  throw  up  intrenchments  and  then 
make  a forced  march  in  light  order  against 
the  Indian  towns.  But  he  was  forestalled. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  just  as  the  men  were 
dismissed  from  parade,  a sudden  assault 
was  made  upon  the  militia,  who  lay  un- 
protected beyond  the  creek.  The  unex- 
pectedness and  fury  of  the  onset,  the 
heavy  firing,  and  the  wild  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  throngs  of  painted  savages 
threw  the  militia  into  disorder.  , After  a 
few  moments’  resistance  they  broke  and 
fled  in  wild  panic  to  the  camp  of  the  reg- 
ulars, among  whom  they  drove  in  a 
frightened  herd,  spreading  dismay  and 
confusion. 


The  drums  beat,  and  the  troops  sprang 
to  arms  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  heavy 
firing  at  the  front,  and  their  volleys  fora 
moment  checked  the  onrush  of  the  plumed 
woodland  warriors.  But  the  check  availed 
nothing.  The  braves  filed  off  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  completely  surrounded  the 
camp,  killed  or  drove  in  the  guards  and 
pickets,  and  then  advanced  close  to  the 
main  lines. 

A furious  battle  followed.  After  the 
first  onset  the  Indians  fought  in  silence, 
no  sound  coming  from  them  save  the  in- 
cessant rattle  of  their  fire  as  they  crept 
from  log  to  log,  from  tree  to  tree,  ever 
closer  and  closer.  The  soldiers  stood  in 
close  order  in  the  open ; their  musketry 
and  artillery  fire  made  a tremendous  noise, 
but  did  little  damage  to  a foe  they  could 
hardly  see.  Now  and  then,  through  the 
hanging  smoke,  terrible  figures  flitted, 
painted  black  and  red,  the  feathers  of 
hawk  and  eagle  braided  in  their  long 
scalp  locks ; but,  save  for  these  glimpses, 
the  soldiers  knew  the  presence  of  their 
sombre  enemy  only  from  the  fearful  ra- 
pidity with  which  their  comrades  fell 
dead  and  wounded  in  the  ranks.  They 
never  even  knew  the  numbers  or  leaders 
of  the  Indians.  At  the  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  outnumbered  the  whites; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  and  it  may  even  be  that  they  were 
not  more  than  half  as  numerous.  It  is 
said  that  the  chief  who  led  them,  both  in 
council  and  battle,  was  Little  Turtle  the 
Miami.  At  any  rate  there  were  present 
all  the  chiefs  and  picked  warriors  of  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  Wyandots,  and  Mi- 
amies,  and  all  the  most  reckless  and  ad- 
venturous young  braves  from  among  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
lakes,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ferocious 
whites  and  half-breeds  who  dwelt  in  the 
Indian  villages. 

The  Indians  fought  with  the  utmost 
boldness  and  ferocity,  and  with  the  ut- 
most skill  and  caution.  Undercover  of 
the  smoke  of  the  heavy  but  harmless  fire 
from  the  army  they  came  up  so  close  that 
they  shot  the  troops  down  as  hunters 
slaughter  a herd  of  standing  buffalo. 
Watching  their  chance,  they  charged 
again  and  again  with  the  tomahawk, 
gliding  in  to  close  quarters,  while  their 
bewildered  foes  were  still  blindly  firing 
into  the  smoke  - shrouded  woods.  The 
men  saw  no  enemy  as  they  stood  in  the 
ranks  to  load  and  shoot;  in  a moment, 
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without  warning,  dark  faces  frowned 
through  the  haze,  the  war-axes  gleamed, 
and  on  the  frozen  ground  the  weapons 
clattered  as  the  soldiers  fell.  As  the 
comrades  of  the  fallen  sprang  forward  to 
avenge  them,  the  lithe  warriors  vanished 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  appeared,  and 
once  more  the  soldiers  saw  before  them 
only  the  dim  forests  and  the  shifting 
smoke  wreaths,  with  vague  half-glimpses 
of  the  hidden  foe,  while  the  steady  sing- 
ing of  the  Indian  bullets  never  ceased, 
and  on  every  hand  the  bravest  and 
steadiest  fell,  one  by  one. 

At  first  the  army,  as  a whole,  fought 
firmly;  indeed,  there  was  no  choice,  for 
it  was  ringed  by  a wall  of  flame.  The 
officers  behaved  very  well,  cheering  and 
encouraging  their  men,  but  they  were 
the  special  targets  of  the  Indians,  and 
fell  rapidly.  St.  Clair  and  Butler,  by 
their  cool  fearlessness  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
treme peril,  made  some  amends  for  their 
shortcomings  as  commanders.  They 
walked  up  and  down  the  lines  from  flank 
to  flank,  passing  and  repassing  one  an- 
other; for  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
facing  outward,  and  each  general  was 
busy  trying  to  keep  his  wing  from  falling 
back.  St.  Clair's  clothes  were  pierced  by 
eight  bullets,  but  he  was  himself  un- 
touched. He  wore  a blanket  coat  with 
a hood;  he  had  a long  queue,  and  his 
thick  gray  hair  flowed  from  under  his 
three-cornered  hat;  a lock  of  his  hair 
was  carried  off  by  a bullet.  Several 
times  he  headed  the  charges,  sword  in 
hand.  General  Butler  had  his  arm  bro- 
ken early  in  the  fight,  but  he  continued  to 
walk  to  and  fro  along  the  line,  his  coat 
off,  and  the  wounded  arm  in  a sling.  An- 
other bullet  struck  him  in  the  side,  in- 
flicting a mortal  wound,  and  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  where  he 
sat  propped  up  by  knapsacks.  Men  and 
horses  were  falling  around  him  at  every 
moment.  St.  Clair  sent  an  aide,  Lieu- 
tenant Ebenezer  Denny,  to  ask  how  he 
was;  he  displayed  no  anxiety,  and  an- 
swered that  he  felt  well.  While  speak- 
ing, a young  cadet,  who  stood  near  by, 
was  hit  on  the  knee-cap  by  a spent  ball, 
and  at  the  shock  cried  aloud,  whereat 
the  general  laughed  so  that  his  wounded 
side  shook.  The  aide  left  him,  and  there 
is  no  further  certain  record  of  his  fate,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  slain;  but  it  is  said  that 
in  one  of  the  Indian  rushes  a warrior 
bounded  towards  him  and  sunk  the  tom- 


ahawk in  his  brain  before  any  one  could 
interfere. 

Instead  of  being  awed  by  the  bellowing 
artillery,  the  Indians  made  the  gunner  a 
special  object  of  attack.  Man  after  man 
was  picked  off,  until  every  officer  was 
killed  but  one,  who  was  wounded,  and 
most  of  the  privates  also  were  slain  or 
disabled.  The  artillery  was  thus  almost 
silenced;  and  the  Indians, emboldened  by 
success,  swarmed  forward  and  seized  the 
guns,  while  at  the  same  time  a part  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  began  to  shrink 
back.  But  the  Indians  were  now  on 
comparatively  open  ground,  where  the 
regulars  could  see  them  and  get  at  them, 
and  under  St.  Clair’s  own  leadership  the 
troops  rushed  fiercely  at  the  savages  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  them  back  to 
cover.  By  this  time  the  confusion  and 
disorder  were  great,  while  from  every 
hollow  and  grass-patch,  from  behind  ev- 
ery stump  and  tree  and  fallen  log,  the 
Indians  continued  their  fire.  Again  and 
again  the  officers  led  forward  the  troops 
in  bayonet  charges,  and  at  first  the  men 
followed  them  with  a will.  Each  charge 
seemed  for  a moment  to  be  successful,  the 
Indians  rising  in  swarms  and  running  in 
headlong  flight  from  the  bayonets.  In 
one  of  the  earliest,  in  which  Colonel  Darke 
led  his  battalion,  the  Indians  were  driven 
several  hundred  yards  across  the  branch 
of  the  Wabash  ; but  when  the  colonel 
halted  and  rallied  his  men  he  found  that 
the  savages  had  closed  in  behind  him, 
and  he  had  to  fight  his  way  back,  while 
the  foe  he  had  been  driving  at  once  turned 
and  harassed  his  rear.  He  was  himself 
wounded,  and  lost  most  of  his  command. 

On  re-entering  camp  he  found  the  Indians 
again  in  possession  of  the  artillery  and 
baggage,  from  which  they  were  again 
driven ; they  had  already  scalped  the 
slain  who  lay  about  the  guns.  Major 
Thomas  Butler  had  his  thigh  broken  by 
a bullet,  but  he  continued  on  horseback 
in  command  of  his  battalion  until  the  end 
of  the  light,  and  led  his  men  in  one  of  the 
momentarily  successful  bayonet  charges. 
The  only  regular  regiment  present  lost 
every  officer,  killed  or  wounded.  The 
commander  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  Col- 
onel Oldham,  was  killed  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, while  trying  to  rally  his  men. 

The  charging  troops  could  accomplish 
nothing  permanent.  The  men  were  too 
clumsy  and  ill  trained  in  forest  warfare 
to  overtake  their  fleet,  half-naked  an  tag- 
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ians  across  the  creek  in  front  of  the  camp. 
Van  Cleve  noticed  that  the  dead  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  lying  about  the 
guns  had  all  been  scalped,  and  that  “ the 
Indians  had  not  been  in  a hurry,  for  their 
hair  was  all  skinned  off.”  Another  of 
the  packers  who  took  part  in  the  fight, 
one  Thomas  Irwin,  wras  struck  with  the 
spectacle  offered  by  the  slaughtered  artil- 
lerymen, and  with  grewsome  homeliness 
compared  the  reeking  heads  to  pumpkins 
in  a December  corn-field. 

As  the  officers  fell,  the  soldiers,  who  at 
first  stood  up  bravely  enough,  gradually 
grew  disheartened.  No  words  can  paint 
the  hopelessness  and  horror  of  such  a 
struggle  as  that  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. They  were  hemmed  in  by  foes 
who  showed  no  mercy,  and  whose  blows 
they  could  in  no  way  return.  If  they 
charged  they  could  not  overtake  the  Ind- 
ians, and  the  instant  the  charge  stopped 
the  Indians  came  back-  If  they  stood, 
they  were  shot  down  by  an  unseen  en- 
emy; and  there  was  no  stronghold,  no 
refuge,  to  which  to  flee.  The  Indian  at- 
tack was  relentless,  and  could  neither  be 
avoided,  parried,  nor  met  by  counter-as- 
sault. For  two  hours  or  so  the  troops 
kept  up  a slowly  lessening  resistance,  but 
by  degrees  their  hearts  failed.  The  wound- 
ed had  been  brought  towards  the  middle 
of  the  lines,  where  the  baggage  and  tents 
were,  and  an  ever-growing  proportion  of 
new  wounded  men  joined  them.  In  vain 
the  officers  tried,  by  encouragement,  by 
jeers,  by  blows,  to  drive  them  back  to  the 
fight.  They  were  unnerved.  As  in  all 
cases  where  large  bodies  of  men  are  put 
in  imminent  peril  of  death,  whether  by 
shipwreck,  plague,  fire,  or  violence,  num- 
bers were  swayed  by  a mad  panic  of 
utterly  selfish  fear,  and  others  became 
numbed  and  callous,  or  snatched  at  any 
animal  gratification  during  their  last  mo- 
ments. Many  soldiers  crowded  round  the 
fires  and  stood  stunned  and  confounded  by 
the  awful  calamity;  many  broke  into  the 
officers’  marquees  and  sought  for  drink, 
or  devoured  the  food  which  the  rightful 
owners  had  left  when  the  drums  beat  to 
arms. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  If  pos- 
sible the  remnant  of  the  army  must  be 
saved,  and  it  could  only  be  saved  by  in- 
stant flight,  even  at  the  cost  of  abandon- 
ing the  wounded.  The  broad  road  by 
which  the  army  had  advanced  was  the 
only  line  of  retreat.  The  artillery  had  al- 


ready been  spiked  and  abandoned.  Most 
of  the  horses  had  been  killed,  but  a few 
were  still  left,  and  on  one  of  these  St. 
Clair  mounted.  He  gathered  together 
those  fragments  of  the  different  battalions 
which  contained  the  few  men  who  still 
kept  heart  and  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
charge  and  regain  the  road  from  which 
the  savages  had  cut  them  off.  Repeated 
orders  were  necessary  before  some  of  the 
men  could  be  roused  from  their  stupor 
sufficiently  to  follow  the  charging  party, 
and  they  were  only  induced  to  move  when 
told  that  it  was  to  retreat. 

Colonel  Darke  and  a few  officers  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  column,  the 
coolest  and  boldest  men  drew  up  behind 
them,  and  they  fell  on  the  Indians  with 
such  fury  as  to  force  them  back  well  be- 
yond the  road.  This  made  an  opening, 
through  which,  said  Van  Cleve  the  pack- 
er, the  rest  of  the  troops  “pressed  like  a 
drove  of  bullocks.”  The  Indians  were 
surprised  by  the  vigor  of  the  charge,  and 
puzzled  as  to  its  object;  they  opened  out 
on  both  sides,  and  half  the  men  had  gone 
through  before  they  fired  more  than  a 
chance  shot  or  two.  They  then  fell  on 
the  rear  and  began  a hot  pursuit.  St. 
Clair  sent  his  aide,  Denny,  to  the  front  to 
try  to  keep  order,  but  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  check  the  flight.  Major 
Clark  tried  to  rally  his  battalion  to  cover 
the  retreat,  but  he  was  killed  and  the  ef- 
fort abandoned. 

There  never  was  a wilder  rout.  As 
soon  as  the  men  began  to  run,  and  real- 
ized that  in  flight  there  lay  some  hope  of 
safety,  they  broke  into  a stampede,  which 
became  uncontrollable.  Horses,  soldiers, 
and  the  few  camp-followers  and  the  wo- 
men who  had  accompanied  the  army 
were  all  mixed  together.  Neither  com- 
mand nor  example  had  the  slightest 
weight;  the  men  were  abandoned  to  the 
terrible  selfishness  of  utter  fear.  They 
threw  away  their  weapons  as  they  ran. 
They  thought  of  nothing  but  escape,  and 
fled  in  a huddle,  the  stronger  and  the 
few  who  had  horses  trampling  their  way 
to  the  front  through  the  old,  the  weak, 
and  the  wounded,  while  behind  them 
raged  the  Indian  tomahawk.  Fortunate- 
ly the  attraction  of  plundering  the  camp 
was  so  overpowering  that  the  savages 
only  followed  the  army  about  four  miles; 
otherwise  hardly  a man  would  have  es- 
caped. 

St.  Clair  was  himself  in  much  danger, 
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for  he  tried  to  stay  behind  and  stem  the 
torrent  of  fugitives;  but  he  failed,  being 
swept  forward  by  the  crowd;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  ride  to  the  front  to  rally 
them,  he  failed  again,  for  his  horse  could 
not  be  pricked  out  of  a walk.  The  pack- 
er Van  Cleve  in  his  journal  gives  a pic- 
ture of  the  rout.  He  was  himself  one 
of  the  few  who  lost  neither  courage  nor 
generosity  in  the  rout. 

Among  his  fellow-packers  were  his  un- 
cle and  a young  man  uamed  Bonham, 
who  was  his  close  and  dear  friend.  The 
uncle  was  shot  in  the  wrist,  the  ball  lodg- 
ing near  his  shoulder ; but  he  escaped. 
Bonham,  just  before  the  retreat  began, 
was  shot  through  both  hips,  so  that  he 
could  not  walk.  Young  Van  Cleve  got 
him  a horse,  on  which  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty mounted  ; then,  as  the  flight  began, 
Bonham  bade  Van  Cleve  look  to  his  safety, 
as  lie  was  on  foot,  and  the  two  separated. 
Bonham  rode  until  the  pursuit  had  al- 
most ceased ; then,  weak  and  crippled,  he 
was  thrown  off  his  horse  and  slain.  Mean- 
while Van  Cleve  ran  steadily  on  foot. 
By  the  time  he  had  gone  two  miles  most 
of  the  mounted  men  had  passed  him.  A 
boy,  on  the  point  of  falling  from  exhaus- 
tion, now  begged  his  help,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  backwoodsman  seized  the  lad  and 
pulled  him  along  nearly  two  miles  far- 
ther, when  he  himself  became  so  worn 
out  that  he  nearly  fell.  There  were  still 
two  horses  in  the  rear,  one  carrying  three 
men  and  one  two;  and  behind  the  latter 
Van  Cleve,  summoning  his  strength,  threw 
the  boy,  who  escaped.  Nor  did  Van  Cleve's 
pity  for  his  fellows  cease  with  this,  for 
he  stopped  to  tie  his  handkerchief  around 
the  knee  of  a wounded  man.  His  vio- 
lent exertions  gave  him  a cramp  in  both 
thighs,  so  that  he  could  barely  walk;  and 
in  consequence  the  strong  and  active 
passed  him,  until  he  was  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians  were 
tomahawking  the  old  and  wounded  men. 
So  close  were  they  that  for  a moment  his 
heart  sunk  in  despair;  but  he  threw  off 
his  shoes,  the  touch  of  the  cold  ground 
seemed  to  revive  him,  and  he  again  began 
to  trot  forward.  He  got  round  a bend  in 
the  road,  passing  half  a dozen  other  fugi- 
tives; and  long  afterwards  he  told  how 
well  he  remembered  thinking  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  would  all  be 
massacred  and  his  own  turn  come.  How- 
ever, at  this  point  the  pursuit  ceased,  and 
a few  miles  farther  on  he  had  gained  the 


middle  of  the  flying  troops,  and,  like  them, 
came  to  a walk.  He  fell  in  with  a queer 
group,  consisting  of  the  sole  remaining 
officer  of  the  artillery,  an  infantry  cor- 
poral, and  a woman  called  Red  headed 
Nance.  The  latter  two  were  crying,  the 
corporal  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  the  wo- 
man for  the  loss  of  her  child.  The  worn- 
out  officer  hung  on  the  corporal’s  arm, 
while  Van  Cleve  “carried  his  fusee  and 
accoutrements  and  led  Nance,  and  in  this 
sociable  way  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  a 
little  after  sunset.” 

Before  reaching  Fort  Jefferson  the 
wretched  army  encountered  the  regular 
regiment  which  had  been  so  unfortunate- 
ly detached  a couple  of  days  before  the 
battle.  The  most  severely  wounded  were 
left  in  the  fort,  and  then  the  flight  was 
renewed,  until  the  disorganized  and  half- 
armed rabble  reached  Fort  Washington 
and  the  mean  log  huts  of  Cincinnati.  Six 
hundred  and  thirty  men  had  been  killed, 
and  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  wound- 
ed; less  than  five  hundred,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  the 
battle,  remained  unhurt.  But  one  or  two 
were  taken  prisoners,  for  the  Indians 
butchered  everybody,  wounded  or  un- 
wounded, who  fell  into  their  hands.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  torture  of  any  of  the 
captives,  but  there  was  one  singular  in- 
stance of  cannibalism.  The  savage  Chip- 
pewas  from  the  far-off  North  devoured 
one  of  the  slain  soldiers,  probably  in  a 
spirit  of  ferocious  bravado ; the  other 
tribes  expressed  horror  at  the  deed.  The 
Indians  were  rich  witli  the  spoil.  They 
got  horses,  tents,  guns,  axes,  powder, 
clothing,  and  blankets  — in  short,  every- 
thing their  hearts  prized.  Their  loss  was 
comparatively  slight ; it  may  not  have 
been  one  - twentieth  that  of  the  whites. 
They  did  not  at  the  moment  follow  up 
their  victory,  each  band  going  off  with 
its  own  share  of  the  booty.  But  the  tri- 
umph was  so  overwhelming  and  the  re- 
ward so  great  that  the  war  spirit  received 
a great  impetus  in  all  the  tribes.  The 
bands  of  warriors  that  marched  against 
the  frontier  were  more  numerous,  more 
formidable,  and  bolder  than  ever. 

In  the  following  January  Wilkinson 
with  a hundred  and  fifty  mounted  volun- 
teers marched  to  the  battle-field  to  bury 
the  slain.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold ; 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  some 
of  the  volunteers  were  frost-bitten.  Four 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  battle,  where 
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the  pursuit  had  'fended;  tbe v IwgaiV  to  find  more  he  rode  aver  the  had  winter  road?., 
the  bodies  on  the  road>  ami  dose  along--  • -I*h i huM.pfrm  \\iiTi  OicCevJf  tv 

sicfc  in  line  wppds.  hvhilheV  sopite  of  the  ding*  on  the  cOcrno^  of  December  10th' 
burned  iri^iiifres  had  lurried  at  the  last  floras  thin?  six.  weeks  after  the  defeat  of 
fo^u&kvha&rie  more  nuwwit  *>f  life.  Many  bht*  «*ymy  to 

had  been  dragged  from ' under  the  siunv  the  ;&h:&iqus  Feikrai  aotboniie^. 
anti  devoured  In  voi  ces.  The  <:.i brvs  lay  •;  The,' 4fAis&r$fak ; m\  the 
where  they  had  fallen.  showing  as  mounds  Secretary  of  War;  but  as  sovm  as.  the 
tjhmuifh  thn  iSmootlr  white  mantle  that; ' ;Seeret.ary;- the  inijiortaiice  uf  tier 
Ou  tin? battle- field  itself  ipfovriiation  he  had  it  copvvyed  to  the. 
the  sljiu  lay  llVicki-^calpec^  ami.  stripped  President.  Washington , wa>i  at  dinner, 
of  nli  their  ciuMmig  vfUirh.  the  comp mr-  with  some  gmMs,  and  was  called  from 
or*.  darned  worth  taking.  The  bodies,  the  fable  to  listen  to  (hr  tidings  oMU 
Wacl^'v.i-vid.  by  fru&fe  ;u?d  exposure,  could  fortune.  He  minuted  with  unmoved 
not  bo  identined,  and  they  were  hurled  mi  face,  and  «t  the  dinner  and  at  the 
^fellow  u-eneit  in  the  frozen  g round,  lion  .which  .foil owed  he  behaved  with  his 
The  voTuidcyrs  then  marched  home.  usual  stalely  courted  t.-o flaw  whom  he 

When  'ho  mnminit  of  /the  drfaated  mUeHruiving,  not  ko  much  as  hinting’ 

army  reached  the  banks  of  tlw  Ohio,  Sf.  at  what  he  had  heard.  But  when  tie* 
'/hur  -.{fit  his  aide,  Oemiy.  to  carry  the  last  guest  had  ^oue.  Ids  pent-up  wrath 
news  to  PlidadcHdvia,  ut  that.  tifilk  the  broke  fOWli  ib  one  <>f  those  ills  of  vol* 
rtwliam*) 'capital.  . The  river  was  swollen,  euiywf  fore  which  hometnnes  shattered 
» l».-re  were  iueessaut  MKMv-siurmx,  and  ice  1 us  nv>H  md  Wunl  calm.  Walking-  up  and 
formed  beuriir,  so  that  it  took  twenty  d.ow o Ike  tvVm*.  lie  bnrsl  on!  in  wild  re 
duysof  toil  nnd  »Mrid  before  Fenny  reached  cnVt  tor  the  n>ui  ami  disaster.,  and  bmer 

i/Vch^uilhg'  aiul  £pt  bnVsg^.  Fpr.  ten  4&ys>  ^guhnsi  8.1.  mating  hu^r 
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in  that  very  room  he  had  wished  the  un- 
fortunate commander  success  and  honor, 
and  had  bidden  him  above  all  things  be- 
ware of  a surprise.  “ He  went  off  with 
that  last  solemn  warning  thrown  into 
his  ears,”  spoke  Washington,  as  he  strode 
to  and  fro,  “and  yet  to  suffer  that  army 
to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered, 
tomahawked,  by  a surprise,  the  very 
thing  I guarded  him  against!  Oh  God! 
Oh  God!  he's  worse  than  a murderer! 


How  can  he  answer  it  to  his  country?” 
Then,  calming  himself  by  a mighty  ef- 
fort, 44  General  St.  Clair  shall  have  jus- 
tice ...  he  shall  have  full  justice.”  And 
St.  Clair  did  receive  full  justice,  and  mer- 
cy too,  from  both  Washington  and  Con- 
gress. For  the  sake  of  his  courage  and 
honorable  character  they  held  him  guilt- 
less of  the  disaster,  for  which  his  lack  of 
capacity  as  a general  was  so  largely  ac- 
countable. 


BRISEIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“WITH  HEY,  NONNY,  NONNY.” 

AND  something  did  happen.  For  tow- 
ards midnight  a wind  began  to  come 
up  out  of  the  west,  moaning  across  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest;  the  trees  around 
the  Castle  were  no  longer  talking  among 
themselves,  instead  there  was  an  angry 
and'  ominous  portent  in  the  swaying 
branches;  presently  the  first  heavy  drops 
came  pattering  on  the  window-panes; 
and  then,  after  a wild  and  spectral  glare 
that  lit  up  all  the  dark,  the  growl  of  the 
thunder  went  booming  along  the  hollow 
glens,  followed  by  rain  that  came  down 
in  sheets,  and  continued  to  do  so,  hour 
after  hour.  Blissful  tidings,  no  doubt, 
for  the  half-dozing  salmon-fisher;  for  of 
all  the  rivers  in  Scotland  none  rises  more 
quickly  than  the  Skean;  and  so  it  was 
that  he  who  looked  abroad  on  the  next 
morning  — on  the  tossing  and  dripping 
branches  of  beech,  and  ash,  and  rowan, 
on  the  stormy  sunlight  flooding  the  wide 
strath,  and  on  the  hills  grown  a heavy 
purple  under  the  surcharged  skies — found 
also  that  the  stream  was  careering  down 
in  full  spate,  its  ruddy -indigo  surface 
streaked  here  and  there  with  threads  of 
foam.  Everywhere  motion,  and  vivid 
color,  and  restless,  incessant,  fugitive  life 
and  change:  the  startled  curlews  calling 
from  the  distant  slopes,  the  peewits  wheel- 
ing and  circling  with  sudden  alterations 
of  flight,  the  swallows  darting  hither  and 
thither  over  the  oily  eddies  of  the  pools. 
All  the  world  was  transformed,  and  full 
of  an  eager  activity;  all  shining  brilliant- 
ly, too,  after  this  new  baptism. 

And  here  was  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange 


flying  through  the  house,  from  corridor 
to  corridor,  knocking  at  the  rooms  she 
knew. 

u Hon  nor  ! Hon  nor  ! Haven’t  you 
beard?  The  river  has  risen  two  feet;  and 
Malcolm  says  you  ought  to  get  down  at 
once,  before  the  spate  becomes  too  heavy.” 

And  again  — at  Lady  Rosamund's 
chamber: 

“Rose!  — Rose!  Do. you  know  what 
you  are  missing?  — the  most  wild  and 
beautiful  pictures  you  ever  beheld — 
changing  from  minute  to  minute— Land- 
seers— Peter  Grahams — Mac  Whirters — 
on  every  hand.  Come  along !— the  clouds 
are  down  almost  to  the  foot  of  Aonach 
Mor,  and  Ben-na-Van  looks  thirty  miles 
away — you  never  saw  such  splendid  ef- 
fects of  sunlight  and  mist— get  up,  you 
lazy !” 

And  again — at  Lady  Sibyl’s  room : m 

“ Sib  ! — Sib  ! — it’s  monstrous  you 
should  be  so  late!  Now  is  your  chance 
for  your  storm-symphony,  if  ever  there 
was  one — you  should  hear  the  river  thun- 
dering down  through  the  rocks — and  you 
should  hear  the  fir-woods  on  the  hill. 
Wake  up  out  of  your  snoozling!  I de- 
clare if  only  I had  a broomstick  I could 
go  whirling  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Inverness-shire  in  about  five-and-twenty 
seconds!” 

The  next  person  she  encountered  some- 
what moderated  her  mad  enthusiasm:  it 
was  young  Gordon  of  Grantly,  who  was 
on  the  terrace  outside,  engaged  in  fixing 
together  an  eighteen-foot  rod.  Here  in 
the  early  light  he  looked  a wholesome 
kind  of  a lad ; and  the  clear  gray-blue 
of  his  eye  and  the  sun-tan  of  his  fair 
complexion  caught  the  open  glow  of  wind 
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and  weather,  for  he  wore  no  overshadow- 
ing cap  on  his  head. 

“ Oh,  Sir  Francis,”  said  she — after  salu- 
tations— “of  course  you’re  going  down 
to  the  river.  And  are  you  taking  the 
Upper  Beat,  or  the  Lower  Beat?” 

“The  Upper,  I believe,”  he  answered 
her.  “ Malcolm  is  waiting  to  go  to  the 
Lower  Beat  with  Lady  Rockminster.  I 
understand  that  is  the  arrangement.” 

“Then  you  will  have  that  extraordi- 
nary old  man  with  you  — what  is  his 
name?” 

“Tod— John  Tod— and  as  ill-condi- 
tioned an  old  scoundrel  as  ever  came  up 
from  the  south  country  to  malign  the 
gentle  Highland  folk.”  Young  Gordon 
could  talk  a little  more  freely  now,  for 
he  had  taken  the  last  of  the  bits  of  silk 
thread  from  between  his  lips. 

“ Because,”  said  Miss  Georgie,  in  a very 
shy  and  ingenuous  way,  “I  have  been 
quite  anxious  to  see  this  side  of  the  river 
— the  Upper  Beat,  I mean;  and  I have 
never  dared— and  for  a very  good  reason. 
Do  you  know  the  forester’s  cottage  just 
beyond  the  bum?  Well,  there’s  a bull 
there;  and  not  more  than  three  weeks 
ago  he  hunted  a man  up  a tree,  and  kept 
him  there  for  over  an  hour.  Of  course  I 
daren’t  go  near  such  a beast;  and  he 
roams  wild  all  about  the  neighborhood, 
so  they  say;  but  if  you  and  the  old  fish- 
erman are  going  up  that  way,  and  you 
would  let  me  walk  with  you  until  I was 
well  past  the  cottage — then,  you  see — ” 

And  naturally  he  pitied  her  soft  em- 
barrassment, and  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  he  would  be  delighted  if  they  could 
be  of  any  assistance  whatever  to  her: 
only,  what  time  would  she  be  ready  to 
start?  Whereupon  the  young  lady  with 
the  pert  nose,  and  the  pince-nez,  and  the 
tangled  golden-red  hair  blurted  out  a still 
more  audacious  proposal. 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  rouse  this  house- 
hold up,”  said  she,  “but  it’s  no  good  at 
all.  And  it’s  past  the  proper  breakfast 
hour:  what  do  you  say — shall  we  go  in 
and  forage  for  our  two  selves?  We  are 
quite  entitled  to  do  it;  and  Hallett  is  a 
great  pal  o’  mine:  he’ll  look  after  us — 
you’ll  see.” 

So  this  impudent  boy  and  girl  went 
boldly  into  the  dining-room;  and  rang 
for  tea  and  boiled  eggs;  and  began  to 
cadge  for  themselves  from  off  the  side- 
board. And  meanwhile  the  fisherman, 
John  Tod,  had  turned  up  in  the  portico: 


an  extraordinary-looking,  black-a-vised, 
elderly  man,  whose  broad  and  stooping 
back,  and  long  arms,  and  short  legs  gave 
him  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  crustacean.  He  was  muttering 
to  himself,  too,  as  he  began  to  overhaul 
the  casting-lines,  the  reels,  and  salmon- 
flies  that  Frank  Gordon  had  left  lying  on 
the  table:  it  was  clear  that  this  Dee-side 
tackle  did  not  wholly  commend  itself  to 
his  professional  mind. 

And  then,  when  all  was  ready,  away 
through  the  wild,  wet  world  went  these 
three;  with  the  sunlight  showering  dia- 
monds on  the  leaves  of  the  birches,  and 
the  river  roaring  down  between  the  steep 
banks,  and  the  far  cloud- wreaths,  sweep- 
ing in  from  the  Atlantic,  intertwisting 
themselves  along  the  lower  hills,  dark- 
ening here  and  lightening  there,  and  oc- 
casionally showing,  through  the  higher 
mists,  a pale  silver  thread — a mountain- 
torrent  sprung  into  existence  after  the 
long  night’s  rain.  Miss  Georgie  was  in 
the  happiest  of  spirits;  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  bull;  perhaps  there  was  no 
bull ; at  all  events,  when  her  companions 
left  the  pathway  and  plunged  into  cer- 
tain woodland  glades  to  make  down  for 
the  stream,  she  unconcernedly  went  with 
them,  laughing  and  talking  the  while. 
These  glades,  by-the-way,  were  not  a bit 
like  Scotland ; they  rather  resembled  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  as  it  is  presented  on  the 
stage— wide -branching  oaks,  tall  ferns, 
masses  of  meadowsweet,  and  the  like; 
while  as  for  the  Rosalind  who  walked  by 
his  side — but  indeed  she  was  too  slight 
and  slim  for  the  part  — there  was  not 
much  of  the  swashbuckler  about  this 
light-hearted  little  Rosalind  with  the 
ruddy  hair.  And  now  they  were  come 
to  the  nearest  of  the  swift-rushing  pools. 

Here  Miss  Lestrange  contentedly  sat 
herself  down  on  a big  stone  at  the  foot  of 
an  alder-tree,  in  placid  expectation.  Nor 
had  she  long  to  wait  for  the  performance 
to  begiu;  for  young  Gordon — not  wading 
very  far  in,  because  of  the  height  of  the 
water — had  only  made  one  or  two  casts 
when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  recover  his 
line,  there  was  a ringing  whir  of  the  reel ; 
he  stumbled  backwards  (nearly  throwing 
himself  into  the  river)  so  as  to  preserve 
the  strain ; and  Miss  Georgie  clapped  her 
hands  in  delight. 

“ Well  done!”  she  called  to  him.  “ A 
thirty -pounder?  I’ll  bet  you,  a thirty- 
pounder!” 
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And  in  truth  this  invisible  creature,  so 
great  was  the  force  of  the  current,  did 
pull  like  a thirty -pounder;  but  that  was 
only  for  a couple  of  seconds;  the  next 
moment  there  was  a gleam  of  silver  in 
the  air — and  a sea-trout  of  little  over  a 
pound  and  a half  had  flashed  into  the 
sunlight,  aud  splashed  again  into  the 
hurrying  stream.  The  angler  turned  to 
the  young  lady,  and  there  was  a rueful 
smile  on  his  face. 

“ How’s  that  for  a thirty-pounder?”  he 
called  to  her. 

“ Better  than  nothing!”  she  replied, 
courageously.  “ I must  have  a bit  of  it 
for  breakfast  to-morrow.” 

The  sea-trout  got  short  shrift;  it  was 
hauled  in  by  brute  force,  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  thrown  contemptuously  on  the 
shingle;  while  in  a minute  or  two  the 
long  line  was  again  going  whistling  out. 
But  the  body  of  water  in  this  pool  was 
too  great;  in  vain  he  thrashed  and  better 
thrashed — always  with  a careful  eye  tow- 
ards the  shallows ; his  assiduous  labor  met 
with  no  reward;  and  at  last  he  reeled  up, 
and  returned  to  the  pensive  maiden  at  the 
foot  of  the  alder-tree. 

“Oh,  for  rain!”  said  she,  looking  at 
him  imploringly  as  he  drew  near.  “ Why 
doesn’t  it  rain!  Why  doesn’t  it  pour  a 
deluge!” 

“What  do  you  want  rain  for?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“To  drown  the  midges!  Oh,  they’re 
dreadful ! Rain,  rain ! — come  rain !— come 
rain!  Just  look  at  this.” 

And  therewith  and  piteously  she  held 
out  her  two  wrists,  where  undoubtedly 
there  were  a number  of  tiny  swellings 
between  the  delicate  blue  veins.  Of 
course  he  expressed  his  sorrow;  but  what 
else  could  he  do? 

“I’ve  got  a little  bottle  of  eau-de-Co 
logne  with  me,”  said  Miss  Georgina,  rath- 
er timidly,  “and  if  you  wouldn’t  mind 
taking  my  handkerchief,  and  soaking  it, 
and  trying  whether  that  would  be  of  any 
use — ” 

Well,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  wait 
upon  damsels  in  distress;  but  this  seemed 
a simple  matter;  and  accordingly  he  took 
her  handkerchief,  and  steeped  it,  and  ten- 
derly and  softly  bathed  those  grievous 
wounds.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  re- 
flect (1)  that  she  might  just  as  well  have 
done  this  for  herself ; and  (2)  that  if  she 
had  be$n  looking  forward  to  midges — as 
the  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne  appeared  to 


suggest — she  might  have  adopted  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  on  a pair  of  gauntleted 
gloves.  No  matter:  she  expressed  her- 
self as  profoundly  grateful ; and  then  they 
set  out  on  their  travels  again,  this  time  in 
the  direction  of  the  Linne  nan  Nighean,* 
where  there  might  be  a more  practicable 
chance. 

And  as  they  proceeded  through  this 
tangled  wilderness — the  breckans  breast- 
high,  the  dells  of  meadowsweet  scenting 
all  the  humid  air — Miss  Georgie  was 
amusing  him  with  her  gay  and  careless 
prattle;  nor  did  she  pause  for  an  instant 
to  receive  answers  to  her  artless  ques- 
tions. 

“I  do  hope  Honnor  will  get  a fish — 
don’t  you?  She’s  awfully  nice  — isn’t 
she?  And  there’s  a firmer  vein  of  char- 
acter in  her  than  in  Lady  Adela  and  her 
sisters;  you  wouldn’t  find  Lady  Rock- 
minster  paying  court  to  all  sorts  of  no- 
bodies in  order  to  get  paragraphs  about 
herself  put  into  the  weekly  papers.  It’s 
a little  undignified— don’t  you  think  so? 
But  all  the  three  sisters  are  just  wild  after 
notoriety— there’s  nothing  they  wouldn’t 
do  to  bring  themselves  before  the  public 
— they  would  take  an  engagement  at  the 
Folies  Bergfere— to  shoot  glass  balls— any 
mortal  thing.  Mind,  I’m  saying  this  in 
strict  confidence  — you  understand?  I 
wouldn’t  say  it  to  any  one  else ; of  course 
not.  And  at  the  same  time,  you  know, 
in  spite  of  that  one  little  weakness,  they 
are  the  very  dearest  people — so  generous 
— they  would  do  anything  for  you;  be- 
sides, they  are  so  bright,  and  clever,  and 
perfectly  accomplished — why  can’t  they 
be  satisfied  with  themselves? — without  lit- 
tle newspaper  notices  about  their  books, 
and  their  pictures,  and  their  music?  And 
I’m  certain  these  caravanserai  dinners — 
that’s  what  Sir  Hugh  calls  them  — ill- 
dressed  women  and  ugly  men — are  just 
as  often  thrown  away  as  not.  I am  con- 
vinced of  it.  Do  you  suppose  Miss  Pen- 
guin goes  to  Aivron  Lodge  to  help  Lady 
Adela  with  her  novels?  Not  likely!  She 
goes  there  for  her  own  purposes — wants 
to  get  glimpses  of  fashionable  people,  so 
that  she  may  lash  the  whole  tribe  of  them 
for  their  fearful  iniquities.  Poor  old 
thing,  I suppose  she’s  rather  dotty  on  the 
crumpet — ” 

“What?” 

“Slate  off,  don’t  you  know?  Oh,  by- 

# Pronounced  Ltmy  nan  Nt/ean  — the  Maiden's 
Pool. 
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the-way,  Sir  Francis,”  continued  this  deb- 
onair lass,  but  somewhat  more  demure- 
ly, “Miss  Penguin  has  just  sent  me  the 
new  number  of  the  Unmuzzled  Maga- 
zine; and  the  first  article  in  it  is  from 
her  pen.  Well,  it  is — yes,  it  is— precisely 
so—” 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“There’s  some  plain  talk,”  she  ob- 
served. 

“ You  must  let  me  see  it!” 

But  at  this  she  burst  out  laughing. 

“ Show  such  a thing  to  you,  Sir  Fran- 
cis?” she  cried.  “To  an  innocent  lx)y 
like  you?  I couldn’t  accept  the  responsi- 
bility! Why,  do  you  know  the  title  of 
her  essay? — ‘On  the  Radical  Incompati- 
bility of  the  Sexes.’  And  do  you  know 
how  it  begins? — ‘Let  the  reader  imagine 
for  a moment  what  Eve  must  privately 
have  thought  about  Adam  ’ — ” 

“ Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  said  he,  lightly. 
“ I can  imagine,  too,  that  Adam  had  his 
own  little  opinions  about  Eve,  when  he 
was  smoking  his  pipe  in  a quiet  corner — ” 

“ Ye’ll  begin  jist  here,  sir,”  said  John 
Tod,  in  a fine,  broad,  Lowland  accent;  and 
with  that  the  colloquy  ended. 

They  were  now  at  the  top  of  the  Linne 
nan  Nighean  — a long,  wide,  deep  pool 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Skean  and  Rua.  And  indeed  it  was  an 
extremely  picturesque  scene  that  Miss 
Georgie  found  before  her — after  she  had, 
so  to  speak,  evaded  the  bull ; for  the  Rua 
was  roaring  and  racing  over  its  shallows 
of  yellow-red  gravel;  the  darker  Skean 
went  headlong  by,  tossing  tawny  wave- 
lets here  and  there;  the  enormously  tall 
larches  on  the  opposite  bank  swayed  in 
the  varying  gusts;  while  now  and  again 
a burst  of  sunlight  broke  over  the  brill- 
iant green  pastures.  But  Miss  Georgie, 
when  she  had  called  aloud  for  the  rain 
to  come  and  destroy  the  midges  (which  it 
cannot  do)  had  not  counted  on  her  prayer 
being  so  speedily  answered;  and  she  had 
not  observed  that  in  the  wild  mist-land 
heavy  masses  were  trooping  up  from  the 
Atlantic,  each  with  a wine-stain  of  shadow 
underneath  it  as  it  stole  along  the  dark- 
ening hills.  And  then  this  darkness  in- 
creased; there  was  no  longer  anything 
of  azure  or  indigo  in  the  further  reaches 
of  the  river;  the  gloom  deepened  and 
deepened;  until  all  at  once  the  storm 
burst — in  torrents  of  rain  that  thrashed 
the  surface  of  the  stream  into  a white 
smoke,  and  that  even  drowned  the  rush 


and  roar  of  the  Rua  channels.  Miss  Le- 
strange  fled  and  took  shelter  under  some 
thick  alder-trees;  and,  after  a brief  space, 
young  Gordon,  unable  to  withstand  this 
whelming  downpour,  laid  his  fishing-rod 
on  the  bank,  and  made  for  the  same  cover. 

“ Why  have  you  no  water-proof?”  she 
demanded,  in  panting  and  breathless  and 
reproachful  tones. 

“ Because  I can’t  be  bothered  with  it,” 
he  answered  her.  “ It  makes  casting  too 
hot  work.  Why  haven’t  you  one?” 

“Oh,  this  cape  will  keep  out  any- 
thing.” 

They  were  silent  for  a minute  or  so — 
while  the  wind  howled,  and  the  rain  tore 
the  river  into  a silver-gray  spindrift.  At 
length  Miss  Lestrange  said,  in  a most  pa- 
thetic way — 

“ I shouldn’t  mind — I really  shouldn't 
mind — if  it  didn’t  trickle  down  my  neck.” 

He  turned  to  her. 

“Why  don’t  you  put  up  the  collar  of 
your  cape,  then?” 

“ Because  my  back  hair  is  all  wet,  and 
if  I put  up  my  collar,  it  would  only  be 
more  miserable.”  And  then  she  said — 
oh ! so  sweetly,  and  shyly,  and  prettily: 
“Sir  Francis,  I am  quite  ashamed  to 
trouble  you  again — but  would  you  be  so 
very  kind — so  awfully  kind— as  to  take 
my  handkerchief,  and  see  if  you  could 
dry  my  hair  a little,  and  then  perhaps  I 
could  put  up  my  collar?  I can’t  get  at  it 
very  well  myself — would  you  be  so  aw- 
fully kind? — here  is  my  handkerchief — ” 

“ But  it  is  soaking  wet,  with  the  eau- 
de-Cologue,” said  he,  “whereas  I happen 
to  have  two  with  me,  both  perfectly  dry. 
And  if  you  don’t  mind  my  making  the 
attempt — ” 

Nevertheless  this  new  service  she  had 
required  of  him  was  a very  different  mat- 
ter from  merely  sponging  a few  midge 
bites.  It  was  with  something  more  than 
timidity  that  he  approached  the  unwont- 
ed task;  when  he  had  to  fold  back  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  cape,  and  when  he 
could  not  choose  but  notice  the  beautiful 
pure  whiteness  of  her  neck,  and  the  pretty 
waifs  and  wisps  of  the  dishevelled  ruddy- 
golden  hair  that  clustered  around  it,  a 
kind  of  sensation  of  awe  and  fear  came 
over  him;  nay,  it  was  literally  with  half- 
averted  eyes  that  he  proceeded  to  do  what 
he  could,  while  she  kept  murmuring — 
“So  sorry  to  trouble  you — awfully  good 
of  you — I’m  ever  so  much  more  comfort- 
able already.”  And  then,  when  he  had 
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in  a manner  finished,  he  folded  a dry 
handkerchief  into  a band,  and  put  that 
round  her  neck,  and  raised  the  collar,  and 
asked  her  to  fasten  it  in  front,  so  that 
at  length  she  was  quite  secure  and  warm 
and  happy.  By  this  time  the  sudden 
storm  was  perceptibly  lessening;  the 
clouds  were  lifting,  and  there  was  a gleam 
of  silver  here  and  there,  though  nothing 
of  blue  had  come  back  to  the  river;  pres- 
ently the  pasture-lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  shone  out  with  a vivid  and 
golden  radiance:  it  was  time  for  him  to 
be  back  at  his  work.  And  perhaps — 
though  the  Gordons  are  not  supposed  to 
be  deficient  in  courage— he  may  have  felt 
a certain  subtle  relief  in  being  once  more 
on  the  bank,  with  the  long  line  whistling 
out.  There  are  experiences — a thrilling, 
inadvertent  touch  or  two,  for  example — 
which  are  bewildering,  and  even  alarm- 
ing, to  a modest  youth. 

What  happened  next  was  this:  Miss 
Georgie  had  wandered  on  a few  yards  to 
have  a word  with  the  black-a-vised  and 
round-shouldered  gillie  when  all  at  once 
she  saw  Frank  Gordon  stagger  back  in  a 
wild  endeavor  to  keep  his  line  taut,  while 
he  was  reeling  in  in  a frantic  manner, 
the  mere  haste  and  desperation  causing 
an  occasional  bungle.  For  the  fact  is, 
the  fish  he  had  hooked  had  run  directly 
towards  him;  and  for  a flurried  second 
or  two  there  was  extreme  danger;  but 
rapid  manipulation — or  perhaps  a change 
in  the  salmon’s  tactics — soon  restored  the 
safety-giving  curve  to  the  top  of  the  rod: 
they  could  all  of  them  breathe  again,  for 
the  moment  at  least. 

“And — and  what  is  it,  John?”  she  said, 
almost  in  a whisper — and  with  her  eyes 
intent.  “A  salmon?” 

“ Weel,  I didna  get  glint  or  glimmer,” 
said  John,  composedly,  “though  I jalouse 
it's  but  a bit  sea-trout,  being  so  near  the 
bank.  Ay,  and  where  is  he  off  for  now? 
— what  ails  the  crayture? — fegs,  he’ll  find 
oot  what  a Skean  spate  is  like,  if  he  makes 
for  the  middle.”  But  as  John  stared  and 
stared,  he  became  more  interested,  and 
even  excited.  “Losh  bless  me,  d’ye  see 
yon?  That’s  nae  sea-trout — that’s  a fish! 
— ay,  and  a heavy  fish — d’ye  see’m  mak- 
kin  steady  across,  and  him  wi’  the  whole 
wecht  o’  the  Skean  on  ’m!  Ay,  and 
borin  up  a’  the  time — borin — borin — the 
dour  rascal  that  he  is— dod,  if  he  keeps 
on  that  gait,  a’  the  tackle  in  Scotland 
winna  haud  him — ” 


And  now  a startling  thing  befell.  Her 
eyes  had  been  fixedly  watching  that  thin 
gray  thread  of  a line  as  it  slowly  cut  its 
way  through  the  swinging  torrent;  but 
it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  higher  up 
stream  that  a huge  fish — looking  about 
as  big  as  a pig — threw  himself  out  of  the 
water,  and  fell  again  with  a mighty  souse. 

“ Oh,  John,  is  he  off  1”  she  exclaimed  in 
heart-broken  accents. 

“No,  no,  he’s  no  off,”  replied  John, 
“but  soon  he  will  be.  Eh,  my,  my,  a 
fine  fish — a grand  fish !— five-and-thirty 
pounds,  I’m  thinking  — a fine  fish — and 
nae  chance  wi’  him  ava — ” 

“ But  why  no  chance?”  she  demanded, 
in  almost  feverish  agitation.  “There 
must  be  a chance!  I tell  you,  Sir  Fran- 
cis must  get  that  salmon — he  must  get 
him— oh,  he  must  get  that  splendid  salm- 
on— or  — or  I declare  I shall  cry  with 
vexation — ” 

“Ye  needna  fash, ’’said  Johu,  in  a more 
resigned  way — the  resignation  of  despair. 
“ Sir  Francis  is  doin’  his  best,  but  it’s  no 
a bit  o’  use.  There’s  thirty  yards  o’  a 
bagging  line  ahint  that  fish,  wi’  a’  the 
wecht  o’  the  watter  on  it;  and  there's 
forty  yards  oot  forbye;  and  how  is  ony- 
body  to  pit  a strain  on ’m?  It’s  the  spate 
that’s  pitten  the  strain  on — and  it’s  the 
spate  that  ’ll— ay,  I thocht  sae— ” 

At  first  she  did  not  understand  what 
had  taken  place,  for  the  long  and  heavy 
line,  held  by  the  current,  had  not  released 
the  top  of  the  rod;  but  the  next  moment 
she  perceived  that  the  angler  was  quietly 
reeling  up.  She  ran  to  him. 

“ Oh,  Sir  Francis,  is  he  gone?” 

“He’s  gone,  and  no  mistake,”  was  the 
sufficiently  cheerful  reply.  “ I had  little 
hopes  of  him,  so  long  as  he  kept  away  to 
the  other  side,  and  would  go  boring  up 
stream.  I had  no  control  over  him — ” 
“It  is  enough  to  make  one  cry  with 
disappointment!”  she  exclaimed,  almost 
stamping  the  ground. 

“ Oh,  you  get  used  to  these  things  in 
salmon-fishing,”  he  said,  placidly.  “And 
now  we’ll  move  on  and  see  if  there’s  any 
better  luck  waiting  for  us  at  the  Mill- 
dam;  or  perhaps  we  might  go  right  up 
to  the  Priest’s  Bridge  Pool,  for  it’s  a pret- 
ty place  to  have  luncheon—” 

“Oh,  luncheon?”  said  she,  rather  draw- 
ing back.  “ I was  quite  forgetting.  I 
shall  have  to  go  away  home  now — ” 
“You  can’t.” 

“Why  not?” 
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“ Because  of  the  bull.” 

“Oh,  well — ” She  hesitated  — and  it 
was  a winning  kind  of  hesitation.  “If 
you  could  spare  me  a biscuit  — just  one 
biscuit,”  she  said,  with  a most  becoming 
bashfulness. 

“ But  your  luncheon  is  in  the  bag!”  he 
informed  her.  “ I made  sure  you  would 
come  up  the  river  with  us,  if  there  was 
any  amusement  going  on — not  that  there’s 
much;  and  I told  Hallett;  and  I myself 
saw  the  packets  put  in — ” 

“ Oh,  then,  if  I may !”  said  she,  prompt- 
ly and  blithely — and  there  was  no  more 
talk  of  a return  to  the  Castle  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day’s  excursion. 

The  Priest’s  Bridge  Pool — which  they 
arrived  at  after  a devious  meandering  by 
ferny  glades  and  through  copses  of  oak 
and  hazel — lies  in  a long  and  deep  hol- 
low; and  here  the  waters  of  the  Skean, 
having  come  dashing,  and  boiling,  and 
foaming  through  the  narrow  and  rocky 
chasms  above,  collect  themselves,  and  (in 
ordinary  seasons)  begin  to  moderate  their 
headlong  pace.  The  banks  are  lofty  and 
steep;  that  on  the  north  covered  with 
heather  and  short  birch  bushes;  that  on 
the  south  with  hanging  woods  that  de- 
scend almost  to  the  river’s  edge.  And 
here,  on  the  trunk  of  a felled  tree,  young 
Gordon  discovered  a comfortable  seat  for 
his  fair  companion,  while  he  proceeded 
to  help  John  Tod  to  get  out  the  contents 
of  the  luncheon -bag.  This  done,  John 
withdrew  to  a little  dingle  hard  by,  where 
unseen  he  could  hastily  get  through  with 
his  mid-day  meal,  the  sooner  to  reach  the 
far  more  important  solace  of  a smoke. 

And  thus  it  was  that  these  two  young 
people,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  trunk 
of  the  felled  ash,  found  themselves  prac- 
tically alone  in  this  strange  and  solitary 
world  — alone  with  the  wet  and  silent 
vroods,  the  surging  and  swinging  river, 
the  steep  banks  of  heather  and  green  birch 
burning  in  the  sunlight,  the  silvery  cloud- 
phantoms  of  the  sky,  and  the  mysterious 
distances  of  unnamed  hills.  And  it  may 
have  been  some  sense  of  this  isolation 
and  remote  seclusion  that  made  Miss 
Georgie  begin  to  talk  of  the  crowded  gay- 
eties  of  the  London  season  now  left  so 
far  behind. 

“Just  to  think,”  said  she — as  she  brisk- 
ly munched  her  sandwich  of  sal  m on -an  d- 
lettuce-leaf,  and  daintily  sipped  her  claret 
and  water — “just  to  think  that  it  is  only 
a matter  of  weeks  since  you  and  I were 


in  the  big  whirl — and  meeting  very  often 
too — I don’t  know  how  it  happened  we 
were  always  coming  together-— at  dances, 
dinners,  theatres,  garden  parties  — the 
Academy  Soir6e,  the  Grosvenor  Club — 
up  at  Lord’s,  too  — and  several  times  in 
the  Park,  and  once  or  twice  at  the  Zoo — 
why,  we  were  meeting  everywhere:  it 
almost  looked  like  a fate,  didn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  added,  inadvertently— 
for  a fish  had  shown  itself  at  the  end  of 
the  pool. 

“Ill-natured  people,”  continued  Miss 
Georgie,  with  her  eyes  downcast,  “might 
have  said  there  was  more  contrivance 
than  accident  in  it— mightn’t  they?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  answered  her  — still 
watching  for  the  fish. 

“I  wonder  if  you  recollect  that  night 
at  Lady  Coltsborough’s,  when  Cardinal 
Pepys  took  Madame  Varitza  in  to  dinner? 
I’ve  never  seen  such  a tall  combination 
of  color  at  any  table — the  Cardinal’s  gor- 
geous scarlet  robes  and  Madame  Varitza’s 
white  satin  dress  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  her  jet-black  hair — rather  a startling 
combination,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  yes;  oh,  certainly,”  he  replied; 
and  then  he  got  quickly  to  his  feet.  “ You 
won’t  mind,”  he  said,  “ if  I go  along  and 
put  a fly  over  a fish  I have  seen  gambol- 
ling about  down  there?  You  keep  on 
with  your  lunch — I shall  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

Now  if  Miss  Georgie  was  at  all  inclined 
to  be  vexed  and  cross  over  his  desertion 
of  her,  she  soon  had  her  revenge.  For 
young  Gordon,  beginning  well  up,  and 
working  down  to  the  fish,  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  occupation ; and  the  nearer 
and  nearer  he  got  to  the  spot  where  be 
had  seen  the  salmon  leap,  the  more  and 
more  careful  and  concentrated  he  became; 
so  that  what  now  occurred  could  hardly 
have  been  guarded  against.  For  he  had 
just  made  a good  long  cast,  and  was  al- 
lowing the  fly  to  come  quietly  across  the 
water,  when  out  of  the  smooth  - rolling 
flood  there  suddenly  and  silently  arose 
an  awful  and  terrifying  object  that  had 
been  hitherto  quite  invisible.  It  was  a 
branch  of  an  oak-tree  sweeping  down 
with  the  current;  and  the  moment  that 
Gordon  saw  this  hideous  thing  going 
right  on  to  his  line,  he  made  a violent  ef- 
fort to  jerk  the  fly  into  the  air.  But  in 
vain.  He  was  fast.  Then  he  tried  an- 
other sharp  tug,  to  see  if  the  leaf  or  leaves 
would  not  come  away:  they  would  not. 
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Then  he  attempted  to  haul  by  main  force 
that  brutal  branch  in  to  the  side ; this  also 
was  clearly  hopeless,  by  reason  of  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  Nay,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  run  madly  along 
the  bank,  reeling  in  a yard  or  two  when 
he  had  the  opportunity,  while  he  kept 
yelling— 

“John!— John!— where  the  devil  are 
you ! — bring  the  gaff,  man !” 

Indeed  it  was  Miss  Georgie  herself  who 
had  to  rout  John  out  of  his  secret  shel- 
ter; and  then  he,  too,  set  off  in  pursuit, 
with  his  unwieldy,  crablike  movements; 
but  eventually  they  did  geUhold  of  that 
maleficent  branch,  and  managed  to  drag 
it  ashore,  and  release  the  fly,  without  much 
harm  being  done.  Then  Frank  Gordon 
came  slowly  back  to  his  companion. 

“ Nothing  but  mishaps  to-day,”  he  said. 
“This  pool’s  spoiled,  at  any  rate;  so  we 
may  as  well  go  down  to  the  Mill-dam 
now.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  I have  brought  you 
bad  luck?”  asked  Miss  Georgie,  with  the 
air  of  an  erring  and  repentant  child. 

“You?”  he  made  answer.  “I  should 
think  not!  Besides,  what  does  it  matter? 
There  are  other  things  than  salmon-fish- 
ing— and  the  whole  of  this  morning  has 
been  delightful !” 

“ It’s  rather  nice  of  you  to  say  so,”  re- 
marked this  demure  maiden,  as  she  moved 
aside  to  let  John  pack  up.  “I  thought 
you  cared  for  nothing  but  fishing  and 
flies.” 


At  a somewhat  late  hour  that  after- 
noon the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  Rock- 
minsters,  and  Sir  Hugh  were  all  of  them 
seated  out  on  the  terrace,  having  tea— Lady 
Adela  and  her  sisters  had  doubtless  been 
detained  in-doors  by  their  earnest  devo- 
tion to  literature  and  the  arts.  This  side 
of  the  Castle,  facing  east,  was  now  in  cool, 
clear,  silver-gray  shadow;  but  beyond  the 
plateau  and  the  policies  all  the  wide  val- 
ley was  filled  with  a warm  and  mellow 
radiance;  for  away  in  the  west  — over 
Loch  Eil,  and  Morven,  and  Arisaig — the 
heavens  had  entirely  opened,  and  the 
golden-white  light  was  streaming  across 
the  hills  by  Glen  Loy  and  Clunes,  and 
even  touching  here  and  there  a shoulder 
or  peak  of  the  lofty  Aonach  Mor.  And 
it  was  amid  these  pleasant  surroundings 
—and  with  the  grateful  hush  of  the  even- 
ing not  far  distant — that  the  Princess  was 
entertaining  her  friends  with  an  account 
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of  the  celebrated  dinner  at  which  the 
young  King  Alexander  of  Servia,  then  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  tricked  his  grave  and 
elderly  Ministers  and  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Regency.  Of  course  she  must  have 
had  the  main  story  at  second-hand;  but 
she  was  able  to  embellish  it  with  many 
•particulars  derived  from  personal  know- 
ledge; and  a very  amusing  tale  it  turned 
out  to  be — how  the  unsuspecting  Regents 
and  Ministers  sat  down  to  dinner;  how, 
while  they  were  at  the  soup,  their  houses 
were  occupied  by  soldiers;  how,  midway 
through  the  banquet,  guards  were  placed 
outside;  and  how,  as 'dessert  was  about 
to  be  served,  the  youthful  Alexander  rose 
and  announced  to  his  guests  that  he  rath- 
er wanted  to  be  King  on  his  own  account 
now,  and  that  he  would  be  much  obliged 
if  the  Regents  would  forthwith  resign. 
Then  consternation — refusal  — the  doors 
thrown  wide,  and  the  officers  and  soldiery 
calling  “Long  live  the  King!”  while  the 
point  to  be  considered  by  the  Regents 
and  Ministers  was  whether  they  should 
rush  out  into  the  corridor  to  meet  an  al- 
most certain  death,  or  whether  they  should 
sit  quietly  down  and  go  on  with  their 
fruit,  and  cigarettes,  and  coffee  and  co- 
gnac. The  Princess  was  making  mali- 
ciously merry  over  this  legend  when  of  a 
sudden  the  expression  of  her  face  slightly 
changed. 

For  beyond  the  carriage -drive  there 
was  an  extended  avenue  of  ash  and  row- 
an ; and  as  this  part  of  the  roadway  was 
out  in  the  open’it  was  barred  across  by 
bands  of  alternate  sun  and  shade.  And 
into  this  picturesque  setting  came  two 
figures,  followed  by  a third ; the  two  lead- 
ing figures — a tall  and  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  a laughing-eyed  lass — looking 
rather  well  in  the  glow  of  light. 

“Lady  Rockminster,”  said  the  Prin- 
cess, with  something  of  a calm  air,  “has 
Miss  Lestrange  been  away  all  day  with 
Frank?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  was  the  answer,  “for 
I saw  them  start  in  the  morning.  And 
she  has  had  distinctly  the  best  of  it.” 

“ In  what  way?” 

“ Well,  he  can  have  had  but  little  fish- 
ing, the  river  being  so  high;  while  she 
has  had  a fine  picnic  excursion.” 

At  this  moment  the  two  young  people 
came  up;  and  Miss  Georgie  was  easily 
persuaded  to  take  a seat  at  the  tea-table; 
while  her  companion  had  to  give  a re- 
port of  the  persistent  ill  luck  of  the  day. 
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Then  he  left,  to  get  his  brogues  and 
waders  hauled  off;  and  as  he  was  going, 
his  mother  called  to  him — 

44  Frank,  I see  there’s  a letter  waiting 
for  you  from  Grantly.  If  Aunt  Jean 
has  anything  to  say  that  concerns  me, 
don’t  forget  to  let  me  know.” 

Aunt  Jean,  however,  had  but  little 
news  to  send  from  Dee-side.  What  held 
his  prolonged  attention  most  was  the 
postscript — 

“P.S.  No,  I have  never  heard  of  the 
old  botanist  and  that  beautiful  Greek  girl 
you  have  asked  about  once  or  twice.  Of 
course  I assumed  that  I should  meet  them 
again;  for  you  said  they  were  going  to 
ramble  about  the  neighborhood  for  some 
time;  but  they  seemed  to  have  disappear- 
ed altogether,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  I 
am  sorry  — I was  interested  in  both  of 
them. — J.  G.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  MORN  TILL  EVE. 

Olga  Elliott  flounced  up  from  the 
piano,  and  went  and  threw  herself  on  to 
an  adjacent  couch. 

“Bother  that  trash!”  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. “ Brilliancy— delicacy  of  touch 
— expression : rubbish  ! I can’t  play ; and 
I never  shall  be  able  to  play;  and  I don’t 
want  to  be  able  to  play.  You  sit  down 
yourself,  Bry,  and  bang;  hammer  as  bad- 
ly as  you  can  manage — and  Ma  ’ll  think 
it’s  me.  Oh,  I suppose  you  consider  it’s 
my  duty.  It’s  my  duty  to  practise  so 
many  hours  a day — and  read  4 Paradise 
Lost  ’—and  darn  my  own  stockings— and 
twenty  dozen  other  things.  But  I know 
what  all  these  duties  are;  they’re  simply 
a lot  of  ridiculous  nonsense  invented  by 
the  elderly  people  to  keep  the  younger 
people  within  strict  bounds.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  be  kept  within  strict  bounds; 
I must  have  my  freedom ; I mean  to  have 
my  whack,  if  I can  get  it.  Sounds  self- 
ish?—but  it’s  honest.  You’ve  got  to  fight 
for  your  own  hand  in  this  wicked  world. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  say,  4 Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you  ’ ; that’s  all  very  fine ; but  I want  to 
see  the  others  begin.  They  don’t  appear 
to  be  in  a hurry,  do  they?  Now,  Bry,  I 
wish  you’d  sit  down  and  bash  away  at 
the  piano— or  else  Ma  ’ll  be  here.” 

She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when 
the  door  was  opened ; and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Elliott,  finding  Briseis  standing  irresolute 


by  the  piano,  while  Olga  lay  supine  on 
the  couch,  looked  reproachfully  from  one 
to  the  other. 

“Really,  Briseis,”  said  she,  “on  a day 
like  this  — when  every  minute  is  of  val- 
ue— ” 

But  the  poor,  tried  widow  with  the  care- 
worn face  and  sad  eyes  was  no  termagant, 
notwithstanding  her  thin  and  resolute 
mouth;  besides,  she  was  much  too  de- 
pendent on  the  alacrity  and  good-will  of 
her  niece  to  risk  giving  offence.  So  she 
altered  her  tone. 

“ I wish  you  would  come  down  to  the 
school-room,  Briseis,  dear,  and  help  me 
with  Olga’s  and  Brenda’s  dresses  that 
they  are  going  to  wear  at  dinner  to-night. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  come  here 
this  evening,  I hope  they  will  see  that 
everything  is  done  properly  in  the  house. 
And  you  have  such  taste,  Briseis,  dear- 
such  natural  good  taste — and  you  are  so 
clever  with  your  needle — and  familiar 
with  the  best  styles,  in  different  countries 
— it  will  be  so  easy  for  you  to  plan  out  a 
few  little  alterations  that  will  bring  the 
dresses  up  to  the  present  fashion.  There’s 
not  much  time,  to  be  sure — it  was  so  in- 
considerate of  Mrs.  Bingham  to  give  us 
such  short  notice — ” 

The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  struck 
a silver  chime:  the  alabaster  cherub, 
swinging  in  his  golden  swing,  had  ar- 
rived at  the  hour  of  half  past  ten.  She 
glanced  at  the  dial. 

“ But  I must  first  go  and  take  Brenda  s 
temperature — ” 

“Mayn’t  I do  that  for  you,  Aunt  Cla- 
ra?” said  Briseis,  promptly. 

44  If  you  would — if  you  would !”  said  the 
much-harassed  mother,  and  she  handed 
over  the  little  glass  instrument  to  Briseis, 
who  thereupon  left  the  room.  And  then 
Mrs.  Elliott  went  to  her  daughter,  and 
patted  the  dull  flaxen  hair. 

“I  hope  my  pretty  Olga  isn’t  going  to 
be  ill  too,”  she  said,  in  caressing  tones. 

“Oh,  no,  Ma,  dear,”  replied  the  pasty- 
faced  young  lady,  with  great  suavity. 
44 1 had  only  one  helping  of  toasted  cheese 
at  the  end  of  dinner  last  night.  But 
Brenda  had  two;  and  then  she  went  to 
sleep,  as  usual;  and  only  woke  up  in  time 
to  ring  for  her  glass  of  port  wine  and  bis- 
cuit; and  then  she  went  to  bed — and  I 
wonder  her  temperature  this  morning 
isn’t  140.” 

“At  six  o’clock  it  was  100.2,”  said  the 
mother,  half  absently.  “ And  that’s  not 
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very  high.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  a 
decrease,  then  we  needn’t  send  for  Dr. 
Thomas — doctors’  visits  do  mount  up  so !” 
She  turned  again  to  the  procumbent  dam- 
sel. “ So  you  are  resting,  dearest,  to  pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  bustle  of  the  even- 
ing?” she  said,  affectionately.  “Quite 
right— quite  right.  For  my  two  bonny 
darlings  must  be  at  their  very  best  and 
brightest  to-night,  to  show  the  Binghams 
what  happy  companionship  their  daugh- 
ter enjoys.  And  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
they  asked  us  all  to  dine  with  them  at  the 
Langham — ” 

Miss  Olga  jumped  up  from  her  pros- 
trate position — her  gray-green  eyes  staring 
wide. 

“Oh,  would  they?  Are  they  likely 
to?”  she  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

“It  is  at  least  probable,”  said  the  mo- 
ther. “But  lie  down  again,  dear  one,  if 
you  are  really  tired;  and  send  Briseis  to 
me  the  moment  she  comes  back  with  the 
report.” 

So  in  a little  while  thereafter  Briseis 
found  herself,  in  the  so-called  school- 
room, busily  occupied  in  snipping,  alter- 
ing, and  stitching  at  her  cousins’  dinner 
gowns;  and  very  well  content  was  she 
with  the  solitary  task— solitary,  because 
her  aunt  had  almost  immediately  been 
summoned  away  by  other  domestic  duties. 
Moreover,  she  knew  she  had  a free  hand 
in  these  embellishments.  The  two  sisters 
were  not  likely  to  complain,  whatever 
she  did.  They  had  formed  a dim  idea 
that  she  was  endowed  with  a certain  dis- 
tinction and  refinement;  she  had  seen  far 
cities  and  stately  ceremonies;  nay,  had 
she  not  in  her  possession,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, what  was  the  very  summit  of  their 
souls’  desires— a fancy  dress?  Again  and 
again  they  had  begged  her  to  show  them 
once  more  this  wonderful  treasure — 
though  it  was  ouly  the  festival  costume 
of  a Greek  peasant  girl ; and  with  long- 
ing eyes  they  had  regarded  the  pale  blue 
Albanian  jacket  and  its  elaborate  silver 
embroidery,  the  head-gear  of  rows  of  pen- 
dulous coins,  the  silken  veil  showing 
tremulous  threads  of  gold  through  the 
diaphanous  texture,  with  girdle,  bracelets, 
and  necklace  all  complete.  When  they 
went  out  shopping  together,  her  cousins 
would,  if  somewhat  reluctantly  and  sulk- 
ily, defer  to  her  taste.  Not  unfrequently 
they  would  ask  her  to  choose  for  them 
ribbons,  neckerchiefs,  gloves,  and  what 
not  — especially  as  she  had  a common 
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trick  of  paying  for  such  trifles,  out  of  her 
slender  pocket-money.  And  they  were 
not  likely  to  take  umbrage  at  any  of  the 
alterations  she  was  now  making:  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  be  spared  the  trou- 
ble. 

At  noon  there  came  a slight  tap  at  the 
door. 

“Master  Adalbert  is  ready,  Miss,”  said 
the  maid,  who  immediately  hurried  on. 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  found  her 
boy  cousin  in  the  hall. 

“I’m  afraid  we  can’t  go  out  to-day, 
Adalbert,”  said  she,  “every  one  is  so 
busy — ” 

“ But  look  at  this,  Briseis — look — look !” 
he  cried;  and  he  was  regarding  with  an 
intense  curiosity  a fine  assortment  of 
golf  clubs,  all  burnished  and  shining, 
that  lay  on  the  hall  table,  the  shafts 
strapped  up  in  the  brown  canvas  bag. 

“I  suppose  they’re  Edward's,”  he  added, 
wistfully. 

“Oh,  no,  they’re  not,”  she  answered 
him,  in  her  gentle  fashion.  “They’re 
yours.” 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Briseis?” 

“They’re  a little  birthday  present  I 
got  for  you,”  she  explained,  “ only  I did 
not  expect  them  to  be  sent  home  so  soon. 
You  may  as  well  have  them  now  as  to- 
morrow.” 

He  was  an  extremely  sensitive  lad.  He 
could  not  speak.  It  was  a brief  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  his  face  that  told 
how  hard  he  was  trying  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter from  welling  into  his  eyes.  And  then, 
mastering  himself,  he  pretended  not  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  her  kindness;  he  pre- 
tended to  be  wholly  engrossed  and  de- 
lighted with  the  clubs. 

“Look,  Briseis,”  he  said,  as  he  undid 
the  strap,  and  drew  one  after  the  other 
out,  “aren’t  they  splendidly  made!  Did 
you  ever  see  such  finish?  This  is  the 
driver,  you  know — he’s  the  fellow  to  send 
the  ball  whizzing! — one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  you  «ount, 
and  then  it  drops — clean  away  over  all 
the  dangers.  And  this  is  the  cleek — and 
this  is  the  iron  niblick — that’s  the  one  if 
you’re  in  a fearful  bunker! — and  this  is 
the  brassey — and  this  is  the  putter — ” 

But  at  this  point  Mrs.  Elliott,  bustling 
through  the  house  on  her  manifold  er- 
rands, made  her  appearance;  and  when 
the  whole  situation  was  explained  to  her, 
she  thought  that  Briseis  might  after  all 
take  her  cousin  out  for  a turn  in  the  Park, 
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if  only  for  half  an  hour;  so,  in  a few 
minutes,  these  two  set  forth  together,  the 
tall,  slim,  beautiful  Greek  girl  pushing 
the  invalid-chair  as  usual.  And  while 
as  yet  they  were  amid  the  noise  of  the 
streets,  he  was  silent;  but  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Marylebone  Road,  and  passed 
through  York  Gate,  and  entered  into  the 
quietude  of  the  Park,  he  said — 

“Briseis,  I never  thanked  you  for  the 
clubs.” 

“ Why  should  you?” 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you  something,”  he 
went  on.  “You  are  so  different  from 
any  one  else.  You  seem  to  know  what 
other  people  are  thinking;  and  you  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out;  and  you  think 
along  with  them.  And  that’s  why  you 
bought  me  the  golf  clubs.  It  was  to  keep 
me  imagining  that  some  day  I might  be  a 
golfer.” 

Now  it  was  quite  true  that  she  had  a 
profound  sympathy  with  the  pathetic  en- 
thusiasms of  this  poor  lame  lad— about 
golf,  cricket,  football,  and  all  manner  of 
athletic  exercises;  but  she  was  not  going 
to  allow  him — even  at  this  moment  of 
confession  and  almost  of  appeal— to  as- 
sume that  there  could  be  anything  ficti- 
tious or  hopeless  about  his  passionate  in- 
terest in  such  affairs. 

“And  what  better  can  there  be  than 
imagining?”  she  said,  boldly.  “ Look  at 
me.  I can’t  play  cricket.  I can’t  play 
football.  I have  never  even  seen  a game 
at  golf.  And  do  you  think  it  probable  I 
shall  ever  pull  in  a college  boat  at  Hen- 
ley? But  all  the  same,  merely  through 
reading  the  accounts  to  you,  I have  be- 
come as  deeply  interested  in  them  as  any 
one — as  even  you  yourself;  I know  the 
names  of  all  your  heroes;  and  I follow 
the  doings  of  the  various  teams — why,  I 
can  almost  understand  a game  at  foot- 
ball now — from  the  report,  I mean — ” 

“ It’s  a shame  I should  ask  you  to  read 
for  me,  Briseis,”  said  he.  “But  this  is 
how  it  is.  If  I read  for  myself,  I see  lit- 
tle except  the  newspaper;  but  when  you 
read  for  me,  I can  make  up  the  picture 
before  my  eyes — ” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  she,  “ and  who 
objects  to  my  reading  to  you?  And  do 
you  think  I don't  like  to  hear  of  brill- 
iant achievements— and  all  the  people  at 
Lord  s clapping  their  hands  at  a good 
catch — ” 

“But  I wanted  you  to  know,  Briseis,” 
said  lie,  still  unsatisfied,  “that  I quite  un- 
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derstand  what  you  were  thinking  of  when 
you  bought  me  the  golf  clubs — ” 

“And  you  will  hang  them  up  on  the 
back  of  your  bedroom  door,”  said  she, 
cheerfully.  “And  every  morning,  when 
you  awake,  you  will  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Ball,  or  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  or  Wil- 
lie Park  is  likely  to  be  out  on  the  links, 
and  what  kind  of  weather  he  is  going  to 
have.” 

These  brief  excursions  with  her  boy 
cousin  were  the  one  break  in  the  contin- 
uous drudgery  of  the  long  and  dreary 
day— the  one  opportunity  permitted  her 
of  getting  a glimpse  of  the  sky,  the  clouds, 
the  trees,  and  the  pale  London  sunlight 
shimmering  on  the  placid  lake.  And  by 
this  time  she  and  he  had  explored  all 
the  secret  nooks  and  byways  of  the  Park; 
and  they  had  chosen  their  favorite  re- 
treats—one,  in  particular,  fronting  a kind 
of  back-channel,  where  there  was  a wood- 
en bench  sheltered  by  bushes,  and  whith- 
er they  could  easily,  when  they  chose, 
summon  a congregation  of  clamorous 
ducks,  that  would  come  breasting  through 
the  rippling  waters,  and  even  waddle  up 
the  grassy  banks  in  jealous  competition 
for  crumbs.  But  on  this  occasion  they 
had  brought  no  bread  with  them;  so, 
when  the  invalid-chair  had  been  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  bench,  Briseis  took  out 
a newspaper  from  the  capacious  pocket. 

“Well,  what  shall  I read  to  you  this 
morning,  Adalbert?  There  will  be  the 
First  Round  for  the  Association  Challenge 
Cup-” 

“No,  no,  never  mind  about  that,”  he 
said,  hastily.  “I’ve  got  something  better 
for  you,  Briseis — something  that  will  stir 
you;  I found  it  last  night  in  a volume  of 
Tennyson  that  Miss  Bingham  lent  me, 
and  I copied  it:  if  you  take  out  my  MS. 
book,  you’ll  see  it  is  the  last  piece.  I 
want  to  hear  you  read  it  aloud — I know  it 
will  be  splendid,  Briseis— just  splendid!” 

She  was  a willing  slave  to  this  poor 
chap;  she  humored  him,  petted  him,  and 
obeyed  his  every  whim;  and  if  he  was 
occasionally  a little  exacting  she  did  not 
mind  very  much.  She  got  out  the  copy- 
book, and  turned  to  the  last  piece;  and 
a single  glance  down  the  page  told  her 
something  of  the  proud  indignation  of 
the  opening  verses,  so  that  she  was  in  a 
measure  prepared  when  she  began — 

“ My  Lords,  we  heard  you  speak : you  told  us  all 

That  England’s  honest  censure  went  too  far; 
That  our  free  press  should  cease  to  brawl 
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Not  sting  the  fiery  Frenchman  into  war. 

It  was  our  ancient  privilege,  my  Lords, 

To  fling  whatever  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into  words.” 

He  listened  in  absolute  silence,  though 
already  he  seemed  somewhat  breathless; 
but  when  she  had  finished  the  fifth  verse — 

“ Shall  we  fear  him?  our  own  we  never  fearM. 
From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung  our 
claims. 

Prick’d  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear’d, 

We  flung  the  burthen  of  the  second  James. 

I say,  we  never  fear’d ! and  as  for  these, 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on 
the  seas” — 

lie  could  restrain  his  enthusiasm  no 
longer. 

“ How  grandly  you  read,  Briseis— how 
grand— grand !”  he  cried.  “You  ought 
to  be  in  a great  hall— and  multitudes— 
cheering  you  and  cheering  you— ” 

“But  who  are  ‘these’?”  she  asked — 
for  her  edition  of  Tennyson  did  not  con- 
tain this  poem. 

“ ‘These’?”  he  repeated,  triumphantly. 
“ Why,  the  French ! 

‘as  for  these, 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on 
the  seas.’ 

Yes;  and  that’s  what  England  could  do 
again  to-morrow,  if  there  was  need ! But, 
Briseis,”  he  went  on,  “would  you  mind 
turning  back  a few  pages,  and  you’ll  find 
another  piece  called  ‘ The  Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaclava’  — I won't 
ask  you  to  read  it  all — I’m  quite  ashamed, 
you  know,  to  trouble  you — but  only  one 
verse,  the  one  beginning  ‘The  trumpet, 
the  gallop,  the  charge  ’ — for  one  of  the 
three  who  followed  Scarlett  right  in 
amongst  the  Russian  cavalry  was  an 
Elliot  — Scarlett’s  aide-de-camp,  you 
know — ” 

Again  she  followed  his  directions;  and 
she  knew,  rather  than  saw,  that  his  face 
was  mantling  with  color  and  his  large 
eyes  “glowering”  as  she  declaimed  the 
swinging  lines — 

“ The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge,  and  the 
might  of  the  fight! 

Thousands  of  horsemen  had  gather’d  there  on 
the  height, 

With  a wing  push’d  out  to  the  left,  and  a wing 
to  the  right., 

And  who  shall  escape  if  they  close?  but  he 
dash’d  up  alone 

Thro’  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 

Sway’d  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then  ; 

All  in  a moment  follow’d  with  force 
Three  that  were  next  in  their  fiery  course, 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horse  and  horse, 
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Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap  they 
had  made — 

Four  amid  thousands  ! and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill, 
Gallopt  the  gallant  three  hundred,  the  Heavy 
Brigade.” 

“For  you  are  an  Elliot  too,”  he  said 
— perhaps  as  a kind  of  vague  apology  for 
demanding  so  much  of  her. 

But  this  breathing-space  bad  to  be  cur- 
tailed, for  they  had  come  out  late;  and 
soon  they  were  leaving  these  misty  glades, 
and  the  wooded  islands,  and  the  shim- 
mering water,  aud  were  returning  to  the 
roar  of  the  streets  again.  They  got  home 
just  in  time  for  luncheon— which,  indeed, 
Avas  an  ordeal  that  Briseis  would  fain 
have  avoided;  for  she  had  not  been  liv- 
ing long  in  this  house  before  it  became 
apparent  to  every  one  that  she  had  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  supercilious  and 
cadaverous  medical  student;  and  the  pat- 
ronage that  he  bestowed  upon  her,  espe- 
cially at  lunch -time,  took  the  form  of 
asking  her  incessant  and  idiotic  conun- 
drums, and  propounding  all  sorts  of  fatu- 
ous quips  and  catches.  Now  conundrums 
only  bewildered  her;  she  never  could  find 
the  proper  answer;  and  especially  was  she 
unable  to  perceive  the  simian  japes  that 
depend  for  their  point  on  an  imitation  of 
Cockney  speech.  Then  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  dallying  on  his  way  to 
Caius  addressed  her  and  her  alone;  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  others  at  ta- 
ble; so  that  they  were  forced  to  become 
spectators — amused  and  malicious  spec- 
tators— of  her  desperate  embarrassment. 
Sometimes  the  face  of  the  small  lame  boy 
flushed  with  anger;  but  he  dared  not  dis- 
pute with  his  elder  brother. 

And  on  tills  morning,  as  usual,  the 
lanky,  gray  - faced  student  had  allowed 
the  whole  of  them  to  take  their  places 
before  he  deigned  to  saunter  in  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets;  then,  the  moment 
he  was  seated,  he  called  down  the  table 
to  Briseis. 

“Briseis,”  said  he,  “are  you  good  at 
finding  rhymes?” 

“ Oh,  no— oh,  not  in  the  least,”  she  an- 
swered, involuntarily  shrinking  back— 
for  she  knew  that  all  eyes  would  be  upon 
her,  in  wait  for  her  confusion. 

“You  must  try,”  he  proceeded  — but 
whether  to  torment  her  or  to  entertain 
her  who  could  say?— “ I’ll  give  you  three 
lines  of  a verse;  and  you  must  find  the 
fourth;  and  the  fourth  must  rhyme  and 
scan  with  the  second;  only,  you  are  lim- 
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ited  to  two  words:  do  you  understand? 
Now,  listen — 

‘She  took  some  tea — a pound  of  tea — 

And  put  it  in  a kettle; 

And  then  she  went  and  boiled  it — ’ 

Do  you  understand?  You’ve  got  to  find 
a fourth  line  that  will  rhyme  and  scan 
with  the  second  — seven  syllables  — but 
only  two  words,  mind — only  two  words — ” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  I can’t!”  Briseis  pro- 
tested—conscious  of  the  prevailing  giggle. 

“ Well,  I’ll  give  you  until  to-morrow,” 
said  he,  gayly,  “ and  then,  if  you  haven’t 
the  answer,  there  must  .be  a forfeit.  Al- 
ways a forfeit  in  such  cases ; it’s  a law  of 
the  game;  the  forfeit  to  be  named  by  the 
propounder  of  the  riddle.” 

“Edward,  dear,”  the  poor  widow  put 
in,  plaintively,  “ I wish  you  wouldn’t 
worry  your  cousin  so.” 

“ But  I must  be  off  now,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  Aunt  Clara,”  Briseis  said,  ris- 
ing from  her  place.  “ There  is  so  much 
to  do  to  those 'dresses.” 

1 1 My  dear  child,  you  have  had  no  lunch- 
eon at  all !”  the  widow  cried. 

“ Oh,  yes,  yes, ’’she  made  answer,  blithe- 
ly enough — and  indeed  she  had  had  two 
spoonfuls  of  soup  and  a bit  of  bread. 

She  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  musty 
and  dusky  school-room ; nor  did  her  task 
seem  so  very  monotonous,  once  she  had 
got  everything  planned  out,  with  only 
the  mechanical  sewing  to  be  got  through; 
for  in  this  still  seclusion  there  were  many 
pictures  rising  before  her  brain,  however 
she  may  have  been  occupied  with  the 
swift  stitches  — tremulous  and  nebulous 
pictures  that  came  before  her  in  an  un- 
known and  unsummoned  fashion,  and 
that  carried  her  leagues  and  leagues  away 
from  this  lonely  chamber.  The  glancing 
blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Aegina;  the 
saffron-white  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
dim  and  far  on  their  high  plateau;  the 
steep  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  glaucous-green 
and  scarred;  the  solitary  Santa  Maura, 
and  the  out-jutting  golden  cliff  that  heard 
Sappho’s  farewell  cry;  Corfu,  and  the 
luxuriant  palms  and  magnolias  of  Mon 
Repos;  the  brown  plains  surrounding 
Aero -Corinth;  the  ruddy  soil,  the  rich 
vegetation,  the  forts  and  bastions  bris- 
tling with  cannon  at  the  Euxine  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus:  these  and  many  an- 
other magic-lantern  slide  passed  slowly 
before  her  eyes  as  she  worked  on  at  Olga’s 
and  Brenda's  gowns.  Sometimes  her  ears 
deceived  her;  it  was  as  if  she  could  hear 
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a distant  singing — “When  we  set  out 
from  Megara  — Megara — Megara  ” — and 
the  white  fustanellas  were  twirling  about 
with  frantic  energy,  and  there  were 
laughing  faces  under  the  tasselled  caps, 
out  there  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  Or 
rather  was  it  not  the  lapping  of  waves 
along  the  side  of  a boat — with  the  moon- 
light silvering  all  the  wide  bay  of  Pha- 
lerum — and  Hymettus  black  against  the 
stars— and  some  one,  delicate- fingered, 
touching  the  tightened  strings  — while 
there  stole  into  the  listening  air  the  low 
cadences  of  a love-song  of  Zante?  Cape 
Colias  gray  and  distant  in  the  ghostly 
radiance — and  all  the  long  line  of  shore 
murmuring  like  a sea-shell — 

“How  are  you  getting  on  now,  Bri- 
seis?” said  Aunt  Clara,  bustling  into  the 
room.  “My  bonny  darlings  must  come 
down  and  look  at  what  you  have  done, 
just  to  make  sure.  I wish  all  our  other 
difficulties  could  be  as  easily  got  over. 
What  to  do  I hardly  know.  You  see,”  she 
continued,  and  now  she  was  regarding 
Briseis  with  something  more  of  hesitation, 
“it  is  of  such  importance  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bingham  should  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Ada’s  surroundings ; and 
yet,  if  there  is  only  the  one  maid  waiting 
at  table,  I am  afraid  to  think  what  awk- 
wardness may  happen.  Of  course  there 
are  the  two;  but  one  of  them  must — sim- 
ply must— be  told  off  to  bring  the  dishes 
up  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall  table. 
Cook  can’t  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
her  own  work;  she  can’t  keep  running 
up  the  stairs;  and  old  Wilkinshaw  is 
useless — she’d  tumble  and  bring  destruc- 
tion on  everything.  Yet  if  it  could  only 
be  managed  that  we  had  both  the  maids 
in  the  dining-room,  what  a relief  it  would 
be — even  as  regards  the  handing  of  vege- 
tables— ” 

“But,  Aunt  Clara,”  said  Briseis,  glan- 
cing up  from  her  needle — and  there  was 
usually  a touch  of  wonder  in  the  beauti- 
ful, dark,  friendly  eyes  when  she  raised 
her  head  in  this  way,  “why  should  you 
have  any  difficulty?  Meeting  those  stran- 
gers wouldn’t  interest  me,  I’m  sure:  why 
not  let  me  carry  up  the  things  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  hall  table? — then  you  can 
have  both  maids  to  wait  in  the  dining- 
room.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that,  Briseis?”  said  Aunt 
Clara,  almost  too  quickly.  “It  is  so 
kind  of  you!  — so  thoughtful!  — so  con- 
siderate! And  your  own  suggestion  too 
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— that  makes  it  all  the  more  good  -na- 
tured ; for  of  course  I never  would  have 
proposed  such  a thing  — not  for  worlds 
would  I have  proposed  such  a thing;  but 
when  it  comes  so  naturally  and  sponta- 
neously from  yourself,  why,  then  I say 
that  I have  no  right  to  refuse  such  a — 
such  a — magnanimous  offer.  Oh,  I 
know.  It  isn’t  every  one  who  would  do 
it — and  who  would  be  the  first  to  suggest 
it.  Thank  you,  thank  you  ever  so  much ! 
And  then,  when  it  comes  to  dessert,  you 
see,  Briseis,  you  will  have  time  to  slip  up 
stairs,  and  get  dressed,  and  be  waiting  for 
us  in  the  drawing-room.  For  we  must 
have  you  in  the  drawing-room — we  could 
not  do  without  you  in  the  drawing-room, 
you  know— you  play  so  exquisitely.  And 
Briseis,  there’s  still  another  thing:  if  you 
saw  your  way,  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion, to  bring  in  an  occasional  sentence 
of  Italian  or  Greek — ” 

But  at  this  the  pale,  clear  forehead  of 
the  girl  flushed  a little;  and  Aunt  Clara 
instantly  perceived  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  pretence— I didn’t 
mean  any  vulgar  show-off,”  she  said, 
somewhat  hastily.  “Far  from  that. 
For  how  could  there  be  any  pretence  in 
your  case?  Every  one  knows  you  are 
such  a wonderful  linguist;  and  how  could 
there  be  any  affectation  in  your  making 
use  of  such  phrases?  To  Adalbert,  for 
example:  haven’t  I heard  you  and  Adal- 
bert talking  Greek  together?” 

“ Adalbert,”  responded  Briseis,  calmly, 
“can  say  nai , alethos—agapete  moiphile 
— and  a few  words  like  that.  But  I am 
quite  sure  he  is  much  too  honest  and 
straightforward  to  pretend  to  know  a 
language  that  he  doesn’t  know.” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  — you  are  quite 
right— quite  right— certainly : only— only 
— I did  so  wish  the  Binghams  to  under- 
stand that  their  daughter  was  living 
among  people  of  culture — though,  as  you 
say,  one  wouldn't  have  any  pretence— oh, 
no — not  on  any  account.  But  at  least 
you  will  play  for  us,  Briseis?” 

“ Whatever  you  please,  Aunt  Clara!” 

So  Briseis  was  once  more  left  alone,  with 
her  patient  toil;  but  she  was  gradually 
getting  to  the  end  of  it;  and  eventually 
— as  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  day  was  steal- 
ing over — she  had  finished;  and  Olga  and 
Brenda  were  summoned.  They  conde- 
scended to  express  a cold  approval.  Nay, 
there  was  more  than  that;  for  having 
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asked  of  their  cousin  what  dress  she  her- 
self meant  to  wear  at  dinner,  and  having 
been  informed  as  to  the  share  in  that  fes- 
tivity that  had  been  allotted  to  her,  Olga 
at  least  showed  some  trifle  of  indignation. 

“ It’s  a beastly  shame,”  said  she,  frown- 
ing angrily.  “You’re  being  put  upon, 
Bry;  and  you  don’t  see  it.  It’s  too  bad 
— it’s  simply  disgusting  — the  way  Ned 
rots  you  at  lunch-time.  And  as  for  car- 
rying these  things  up  from  the  kitchen, 
why  wasn’t  Ada  Bingham’s  maid  turned 
on  to  it? — she  can’t  always  be  frizzing  the 
hair  of  that  spitfire  cat!” 

4 4 Never  mind,”  said  the  sullen-mouthed 
Brenda — whose  temperature  was  no  long- 
er alarming  her — “ you’ll  be  able  to  snick 
the  best  of  the  pastry  when  it’s  waiting  on 
the  hall  table.” 

And  now  Briseis,  who  was  completely 
overwrought — for  she  had  been  at  these 
unceasing  occupations  and  employments 
ever  since  seven  o’clock  that  morning — 
now  she  thought  she  might  steal  away  to 
her  own  little  den  and  lie  down  for  a few 
minutes,  before  the  labors  of  the  evening 
began.  But  she  had  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  indomitable  activity  of  her 
ubiquitous  aunt. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Briseis,  dear? 
Will  you  come  here  for  a moment?  I've 
arranged  the  flowers  on  the  dining-room 
table — in  a kind  of  a way;  but  you  have 
such  excellent  taste,  you  know — if  you 
wouldn't  mind  putting  a finishing  touch 
— I shall  just  have  time  to  dress  now. 
And  you  might  have  a look  round  the 
drawing-room,  too— do  just  as  you  like — 
just  as  you  like — it’s  sure  to  be  an  im- 
provement— ” 

Which  was  all  very  well;  but  in  the 
ornamentation  of  her  house  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Elliott  acted  on  these  two  fundamen- 
tal principles— first,  that  each  and  every 
article  in  the  drawing-room  must  be 
adorned  with  a large  bow  of  silk  ribbon, 
as  if  it  were  a white  poodle-dog,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  flowers, whether  cut  or  potted, 
were  simple,  feeble,  ineffective  things, 
and  must  therefore  be  swathed  round 
about  with  masses  of  satin,  either  pink  or 
yellow.  And  as  Briseis  did  not  know 
how  far  she  might  dare  to  impinge  upon 
these  traditions,  her  tentative  little  efforts 
at  decoration  were  considerably  restrict- 
ed ; however,  she  proceeded  as  well  as  she 
could;  and,  in  fact,  had  only  done  re- 
storing some  measure  of  freedom  to  the 
cramped-up  flowers  of  the  dining-room 
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table  when  a ringing  of  the  door -bell 
warned  her  to  fly  and  seek  shelter  down 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  carrying  up  of  the  dinner  dishes 
did  not  prove  to  be  much  of  a hardship, 
after  all ; and  when,  at  intervals,  she 
caught  some  glimpse  or  echo  of  the  rath- 
er funereal  banquet  going  forward  in  the 
dining-room,  she  did  not  much  regret  be- 
ing on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door.  Then 
by-and-by  dessert  arrived;  and  this  was 
the  signal  for  her  to  get  off  to  her  own 
apartment,  to  dress  for  the  later  cere- 
mony. When  she  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room she  found  herself  alone;  so  she 
occupied  the  spare  moments  in  loosening 
out  a few  of  the  bows  of  ribbon,  and  in 
shaking  free  some  of  the  tied-up  curtains. 

Miss  Bingham’s  papa  and  mamma 
turned  out  to  be  a rather  distinguished- 
looking  couple,  both  of  them  of  a coun- 
trified complexion,  with  good  manners, 
and  considerable  reticence  of  speech.  But, 
well-bred  as  they  may  have  been,  neither 
could  altogether  conceal  a slight  glance 
of  surprise  when  they  were  introduced  to 
Briseis  Valieri.  Who  was  the  mysterious 
stranger,  then,  who  had  not  been  granted 
a place  at  the  dinner  table?  A niece? 
But  she  was  so  singularly  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  family;  she  was  tall — dark-eyed— 
and  gracious  of  bearing;  and  when,  at 
her  aunt’s  request,  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  play  something — soft  and 
low,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  conversation 
— Mrs.  Bingham  at  least  knew  that  that 
was  no  school  girl’s  touch,  no,  nor  any 
music-mistress's  either.  And  then,  when 
Briseis  had  done  what  had  been  demand- 
ed of  her,  she  rose  and  retired  into  an  ad- 
jacent corner,  where  there  chanced  to  be 
a small  side  table,  and  a lamp,  and  some 
photographs;  and  here  no  one  interfered 
with  her;  indeed  she  even  ventured  to 
open  and  read  a note  that  had  stealthily 
been  placed  in  her  hand  by  the  little 
lame  boy.  It  contained  only  these  words 
— “The  line  is  ‘On  Popocatapetl  ’ ; but 
don’t  tell  Edward  I told  you. — A.”  She 
had  a vague  impression  that  this  might 
refer  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  medical 
student’s  fatuities;  but  which  of  them  she 
couldn’t  recall  at  the  moment. 

The  Binghams  did  not  stay  late;  but 
there  was  much  to  do  after  they  had 
gone;  and  it  was  not  until  well  past 
eleven  that  Briseis  was  allowed  to  retire 
finally  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 
By  this  time  she  was  about  done  to  death ; 


and  perhaps  inclined  to  be  a trifle  hys- 
terical after  the  long  and  un intermittent 
strain ; and  to  calm  herself  she  went  and 
sat  by  the  window  (the  stars  were  faintly 
visible  above  the  roofs  of  the  opposite 
houses),  and  repeated  to  herself — and  re- 
peated more  than  once,  too — Goethe's 
pathetic  Nachtlied.  The  translation  (of 
the  untranslatable)  was  her  own,  and  no 
doubt  was  bald  and  bare  enough ; but  she 
had  used  the  little  fragment  ere  now  as 
a kind  of  spell  or  charm  in  moments  of 
despondency. 

Over  all  the  mountains 
Js  peace; 

Along  the  far  summits 
Hearest  thou 
Hardly  a breath; 

The  birds  are  husked  in  the  forest. 

Wait  thou  only , and  soon 
Thou  also  shall  sleep. 

This  time  the  charm  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail.  She  was  restless  — nervously  ex- 
cited— sleep  was  out  of  the  question  — 
“ ihr  war,  sie  wusste  nicht  wie.”  And  at 
length,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
went  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  laid  her  fore- 
head on  her  clasped  bands.  It  was  an 
attitude  of  prayer  — though  this  was  a 
strange  kind  of  prayer: 

“Mother — father — uncle — where  are 
you  all?”  she  murmured,  amid  wild  tears 
and  wilder  sobbing.  “Where  are  you? 
Can  you  hear  me?  Do  you  know  that— 
that  I am  trying  to  do  my  best? — I try — 
to  do  what  you  would  approve — but — but 
I am  so  lonely  — so  lonely.  Mother- 
mother — surely  you  can  hear  me — can- 
not you  say  something — to  let  me  know 
— that  you  approve? — ” 

But  there  was  no  answer  from  the 
wide,  and  sad,  and  silent  spaces  of  the 
stars. 

chapter  xr. 

A SECRET  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Now  no  one  who  had  met  Miss  Georgie 
Lestrange  coming  lightly  down  the  stair- 
case and  across  the  hall  of  Glen  Skean 
Castle,  on  this  fresh,  and  brilliant,  and 
sweet-scented  morning,  would  have  sus- 
pected that  there  was  aught  of  evil,  or 
mischief,  or  malice  in  her  extremely  pret- 
ty eyes.  And  perhaps  there  was  not 
Perhaps  she  had  only  the  natural  wish 
to  get  out-of-doors  for  a minute  or  two — 
to  look  abroad  on  the  wide  valley  with 
its  azure  ribbon  of  a river,  on  the  rose- 
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purple  slopes  of  heather  stained  to  a clar- 
et color  here  and  there  by  the  passing 
clouds,  and  on  the  sunlight  weaving  sil- 
ver into  the  mists  of  Aonach  Mor.  That 
was  simple  and  natural  enough.  The 
dew  was  trembling  and  glinting  on  the 
grass;  the  rowan-trees  were  a glory  of 
scarlet;  the  black  shadows  of  the  limes 
and  beeches  moved  slowly,  this  way  and 
that,  on  the  vivid  green  of  the  lawn : there 
were  plenty  of  things  to  engage  her 
pleased  attention,  out  here  in  the  open 
air.  But  Miss  Georgie  did  not  at  once 
step  forth  into  the  sunshine. 

For  it  so  happened  that  in  passing 
through  the  portico  she  caught  sight  of 
the  luncheon -bag,  already  packed  and 
lying  on  the  table;  and  as  this  bag  was 
made  of  netting,  the  contents  of  it  were 
for  the  most  part  visible,  among  these  be- 
ing a couple  of  small  tumblers,  one  with- 
in the  other  for  safer  carrying.  She 
paused  only  for  a second;  and  even  now 
there  was  no  indication  that  any  devil- 
ment had  occurred  to  her  nimble  brain. 
Nay,  it  was  with  a fine  affectation  of 
carelessness  that  she  went  outside  and 
looked  all  about  her — her  dark  blue  Tam 
o’  Shanter  set  jauntily  on  the  rebellious 
tangles  of  her  golden-red  hair.  And  then 
she  passed  across  the  terrace;  and  tripped 
down  the  wide  steps;  and  strolled  along 
to  the  nearest  flower-plot,  and  proceeded 
to  gather  a few  pansies.  These  pansies 
were  of  an  uncommon  kind — dusky  or- 
ange and  russet,  with  manifold  streaks 
and  blotches;  and  perhaps  that  was  why 
she  wanted  them;  at  all  events,  when  she 
had  secured  the  little  nosegay  she  re- 
turned with  it  to  the  portico,  and  placed 
it  for  a moment  on  the  table.  Then,  and 
more  rapidly  (and  after  a quick  and  fur- 
tive glance  into  the  interior  of  the  hall), 
she  undid  the  clasp  of  the  luncheon-bag; 
she  took  out  the  two  tumblers,  and  sepa- 
rated them ; she  wrapped  the  paper  round 
one  of  them  and  restored  it  to  its  place; 
the  other  received  the  tiny  bouquet;  and 
with  that  in  her  hand  she  walked  into 
the  spacious  and  empty  dining-room, 
where  breakfast  was  laid.  This  was  but 
a trifling  decoration  to  place  on  the  mas- 
sive Elizabethan  sideboard,  in  front  of  the 
great  salvers  and  tankards;  nevertheless 
she  seemed  satisfied;  and  when  she  went 
out  once  more  to  the  terrace,  she  was  de- 
murely whistling  to  herself  as  she  walked 
up  and  down — with  a watchful  eye  for 
any  new-comer. 


And  that,  as  it  chanced,  was  none  oth- 
er than  Frank  Gordon,  who  had  been 
down  to  see  what  the  river  was  like. 

“ I’m  afraid,  Miss  Georgie,”  said  he,  as 
he  came  up,  “it’s  no  use  your  going 
with  us  to-day.  The  water  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  nothing.  Not  a ghost  of  a 
chance — ” 

u But  you  said  you  would  show  me  the 
big  fish  in  the  pools  above  the  Priest’s 
Bridge,”  said  Miss  Georgie,  in  rather  an 
injured  fashion. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  like  to  go  as  far,  for 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  and  looking  at 
them — ” 

“ And  the  photographs,”  she  continued. 
“You  said  you  would  help  me  to  get  some 
instantaneous  views  of  salmon-fishing — 
you  casting,  you  know,  out  at  the  end  of 
the  jetty — and  John  standing  by  you, 
with  the  gaff — ” 

“ Oh,  certainly,  by  all  means,”  he  said, 
“if  you  think  it’s  worth  while  coming 
for  that.” 

“ And  you  promised  to  try  the  new  rod 
the  Prince  has  had  sent  him — ” 

“Taking  a salmon-rod  out  to  Monte- 
veltro!” 

“But  you  promised.  And  besides,” 
she  added,  triumphantly  and  conclusive- 
ly, “the  luncheon-bag  is  already  packed 
for  us — for  some  of  the  English  servants 
have  been  allowed  to  go  off  to  see  the 
Highland  Games  at  Fort  Mary,  and  they 
did  everything  they  could  before  they  left. 
What  time  would  you  like  to  start?” 

“ Whenever  you  please.” 

“ Oh,  well,  I’ll  go  and  get  the  plates 
put  in  my  camera ; and  if  we  set  out  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  I dare  say  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  pho- 
tograph all  the  way  up  to  the  Priest’s 
Bridge.” 

It  seemed  a satisfactory  arrangement; 
but  it  did  not  so  entirely  commend  itself 
to  all  the  members  of  this  household. 
Some  little  while  after  the  setting  forth 
of  the  expedition,  Lady  Rockminster  went 
along  to  her  sister  - in  - law’s  boudoir, 
knocked,  and  was  bidden  to  enter. 

“ Adela,”  said  she,  when  she  had  shut 
the  door  behind  her,  “I  want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Lady  Adela  in 
reply,  looking  up  from  her  writing.  She 
was  dressed  in  a most  charming  tea  gown  : 
it  was  a compliment  she  paid  to  her  work, 
and  indirectly  to  the  public. 

“ Do  you  know  that  Georgie  Lestrange 
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very  serious  consequences,”  said  Lady 
Rockminster,  impatiently. 

Her  sister-in-law  laid  down  her  pen. 
u What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of,  Honnor? 
A boy  and  girl  amusing  themselves,  like 
a pair  of  kittens:  what  harm  can  come  of 
that?  Is  it  Master  Frank  you  are  con- 
cerned about?  Leave  him  alone:  he  can 
take  care  of  himself  — trust  him!  He 
wasn't  born  yesterday.  Nor  was  she,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Georgie  has  had  at 
least  one  little  affair  of  a more  serious 
kind.  There  was  Jack  Cavan— the  Cav- 
ans  of  Kilcrana  — I never  quite  knew 
how  that  was  broken  off—” 

“All  the  same,”  rejoined  Lady  Rock- 
minster, “I  do  say  that  Georgie  Les- 
trange  is  carrying  things  too  far;  and  I 
consider  that  you  ought  to  interfere.  I 
cannot.  I am  her  hostess.  But  you  are 
her  particular  friend — ” 

“And  I will  give  you  a very  sufficient 
reason  why  I cannot  interfere,”  Lady 
Adela  made  answer,  with  not  a little 
dignity.  “Are  you  aware  that  I am 
making  a study  of  the  situation?  These 
two  are  my  models,  at  present.  I am 
drawing  from  the  life — ” 

“And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  ex- 
claimed Lady  Rockminster,  with  only 
half-concealed  indignation,  “ that  you  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  your 
friend— that  you  refuse  to  warn  her  of 
her  danger — because  of  the  requirements 
of  your  novel?” 

Lady  Adela  Cunyngham  was  not  in 
the  least  put  out. 

“My  dear  Honnor,”  she  said,  with 
much  self-possession,  “you  mistake  the 
point  of  view.  I am  trying  to  make  my 
book  a minute  and  faithful  picture  of 
English  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day,  in  all  its 
varied  phases;  and  I trust  that  the  record 
may  have  a permanent  value  long  after 
temporary  escapades  are  forgotten.” 

In  asserting  her  position  the  authoress 
had  become  almost  convincingly  senten- 
tious: Lady  Rockminster  hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  She  left  the  room  wonder- 
ing whether  she  herself  would  have  to 
ask  Miss  Georgie  to  be  a little  more  cir- 
cumspect in  her  methods,  or  whether 
those  gay  cantrips  were  to  go  on  entirely 
unchecked. 

And  at  this  very  moment  Miss  Georgie 
Lestrange  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  Skean,  cautiously  making  her  way 
along  a knifelike  edge  of  rock,  while 
Frank  Gordon  was  by  her  side,  splashing 
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through  the  shallows,  and  holding  on  by 
her  arm  to  balance  her.  Presently  she 
stopped. 

“ I think  we  are  far  enough,”  she  said, 
looking  back  towards  the  bank  they  had 
left  behind  — where  John  Tod  was  in 
charge  of  the  little  black  box  of  a camera 
perched  on  a big  gray  bowlder.  “Yes, 
this  will  about  do.  Now  you  get  up  on 
that  stone.” 

He  did  as  he  was  bid. 

“You  must  reach  over  and  grasp  my 
hand,” she  continued,  “as  if  you  were  go- 
ing to  help  me  to  jump  on  to  the  rock 
beside  you — do  you  see?  And  take  a firm 
grip— my  fingers  aren't  made  of  whipped 
cream— and  that  will  steady  us  both.  If 
we're  all  in  focus,  castle  and  hills  and 
all,  I think  it  will  be  rather  nobby.” 

4 Nobby  ’ is  not  perhaps  the  word  one 
would  have  chosen ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
she  had  planned  this  composition  with 
considerable  skill.  For  here  were  the 
foreground  figures,  out  on  the  rocks  amid 
the  silver -glancing  waters;  and  behind 
them  was  a still,  clear,  tea-brown  pool 
that  made  a perfect  mirror  for  the  over- 
hanging rowan-trees  and  hazel-bushes; 
beyond  that,  in  the  distance,  rose  the  pla- 
teau on  which  the  gray  walls  of  the  Cas- 
tle stood  out  from  their  background  of 
dark  green  pine;  while  over  all  towered 
the  peaks  of  Aonach  Mor,  the  threads 
of  snow  in  the  shadowed  crevices  losing 
themselves  in  the  hovering  clouds.  That, 
at  least,  was  what  she  had  arranged 
through  the  medium  of  the  4 finder  ’ ; and 
there  remained  now  but  to  signal  to  John 
Tod  to  press  the  spring. 

“Sure  you  won’t  wobble?”  she  said  to 
her  companion,  as  she  reached  out  her 
hand.  44  Hold  on  firm  now.  Sure  you 
won't  wobble  when  I cry  4 Go!’?” 

“ I have  braced  up  my  nerves,”  he  an- 
swered her. 

44  Go!”  she  called — and  the  sound  rang 
clearly  away  across  the  soft  murmuring 
of  the  stream. 

The  next  moment  she  had  straightened 
herself  up  again,  still  clinging  to  his 
hand;  and  then  he  stepped  down  from 
the  stone  into  the  water,  to  pilot  her 
ashore;  and  in  a little  while  they  had  re- 
sumed their  leisurely  pilgrimage  along 
the  river-bank. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  the  number  of 
picturesque  backgrounds  that  Miss  Geor- 
gie managed  to  discover,  on  this  idle 
morning;  and  there  was  no  need  to  in i- 
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tiate  John  Tod  into  the  mysteries  of  time- 
exposure,  for  the  sunlight  was  vivid  on 
bank  and  brae;  so  that  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  she  was  forming  her  little 
group  of  two,  and  having  it  snapped  for 
her.  But  there  was  one  spot  in  especial 
that  she  set  her  heart  on ; just  below  the 
Priest’s  Bridge  it  was — a deep  and  slum- 
berous pool  dark  almost  to  an  ebony 
blackness,  on  the  further  side  a wall  of 
water-worn  rock  with  overhanging  woods, 
on  the  hither  side  steep  slopes  smothered 
in  heather  and  bracken  and  scrub-oak, 
while  out  into  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
stream  ran  a small  russet-yellow  jetty, 
rudely  constructed  of  split  pine,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fisherman. 

“Now,  Sir  Francis,”  said  she,  “you 
must  go  right  to  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
for  your  gray  figure  will  do  splendidly 
against  the  black  shadow,  and  there  will 
be  the  reflection  in  the  water  as  well. 
You  must  take  your  rod,  too,  and  pretend 
to  be  casting—” 

“And  you?”  said  he. 

“Oh,  I am  coming  out,  too,”  she  an- 
swered, blithely.  “I  am  going  to  stand 
by  you  as  your  gillie,  gaff  in  hand — ” 
“That’s  rather  reversing  the  natural 
order  of  things,  isn’t  it?”  he  made  bold 
to  remark. 

“ Now  be  a good  boy,  and  do  as  you’re 
told, ’’said  she,  in  a businesslike  manner, 
as  she  proceeded  to  poise  the  camera. 
“This  is  the  very  last  one  I am  going  to 
take — and  it  must  be  perfect.” 

Of  course  the  result  of  all  these  exper- 
iments could  not  be  known  until  much 
later  on ; but  in  the  mean  time  she  seemed 
well  content;  and  as  they  continued  on 
their  way  up  through  the  woods  to  the 
heights  above  the  Priest’s  Bridge,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  excellent  spirits.  And 
yet  she  said— as  she  absently  plucked  a 
bit  of  heather  and  began  to  nibble  at  it — 
“ It’s  horrid  to  have  no  soul — positive- 
ly horrid.  Don’t  you  think  so?  I call  it 
loathsome — distinctly  loathsome.” 

“ No  soul?”  he  repeated  in  amazement. 
“ Who  has  no  soul?” 

“ I, ’’she  rejoined,  deliberately.  “ I am 
conscious  of  it  all  the  time  I am  with 
Lady  Adela,  and  Sibyl,  and  Rose.  Their 
aspirations,  their  passionate  yearnings, 
their  noble  ambitions  — all  that  arises 
from  their  having  souls;  they  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  enjoy  a kind  of  spiritual  exal- 
tation; and  I feel  so  awfully  ashamed— 
and  mean— and— and  empty.  I am  con- 


vinced I have  no  soul ; and  it's  really  and 
truly  horrid.” 

“Oh,  but  there  are  other  qualities,” 
said  he,  boldly  (for  he  must  needs  com- 
fort this  poor  creature  in  her  vague  de- 
spondency). “ You  wouldn’t  have  every- 
body writing,  and  painting,  and  compos- 
ing music?  You  wouldn't  have  the  world 
filled  with  people  of  that  kind?  Surely 
there  are  qualities  in  human  life  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  enthusiasm  of  amateurs! 
There’s  cheerfulness,  for  example;  and 
there’s  good-nature — and  good-comrade- 
ship — and  straightforwardness  — and 
brightness — and  merriment — ” 

“Oh,  is  that  me?”  she  said.  “ Do  you 
mean  me?  Really?  Perhaps,  after  all, 

I may  be  a blessing  in  disguise  1” 

“ I don’t  see  the  disguise,”  said  he. 

“Hm!  — that’s  rather  nice,”  she  ob- 
served, reflectively ; and  by  this  time 
they  were  out  in  the  open  again — high 
above  the  Skean  Narrows. 

And  then,  and  cautiously,  he  led  her 
forward  to  the  brink  of  the  deep  and 
sombre  chasm ; and,  resting  his  hand  on 
a birch -tree,  he  peered  over,  and  con- 
tinued his  intense  scrutiny,  for  a few  sec- 
onds. Then  he  withdrew  his  head. 

“I  can  only  see  two  down  there,  but 
they  are  huge  brutes.” 

“ Where  — where  — where?”  she  ex- 
claimed excitedly,  and  she  also  would 
crane  her  head  and  neck,  gazing  down 
through  the  bushes  into  the  deeps  of  the 
river  far  below. 

But  at  first  she  could  see  nothing  at  all — 
nothing  save  the  dark,  clear,  still  water, 
with  here  and  there  some  faint  indication 
of  the  gravel  or  rock  at  the  bottom.  She 
stared  and  better  stared  — eager  — impa- 
tient— and  then  she  uttered  a slight  cry. 

44  Oh,  I see  him ! — I see  him ! — ” 

For  a dull -hued,  olive -green  object, 
hitherto  lying  motionless  above  a flat 
yellow  stone,  had  made  a slight  move- 
ment; there  was  an  obscure  gleam  for  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a second;  but  that  was 
sufficient  to  direct  the  eye— and  now  she 
could  dimly  make  out  the  enormous  fish, 
which  was  almost  motionless  again,  and 
not  too  easily  discernible  unless  one’s  at- 
tention were  kept  steady. 

“There’s  another  about  a yard  and  a 
half  further  down,”  Frank  Gordon  said 
to  her,  “but  he’s  closer  in  to  the  rock: 
you  won’t  make  him  out  until  your  eyes 
get  better  accustomed.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  do  you  say  to  having  lunch,  just 
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here?  You  can  sit  and  watch  the  fish: 
very  likely  you  may  see  one  or  other  of 
them  throw  himself  out  of  the  water — 
and  these  two  are  forty  - pounders  if 
they’re  anything.” 

Well,  she  was  nothing  loth;  for  the 
long  rambling  by  glade  and  stream  had 
made  her  hungry;  John  was  summoned 
to  bring  along  the  bag;  the  little  white 
parcels  were  opened;  and  there  was  a 
display  of  tongue  and  turkey  sandwiches, 
vinegared  lettuce,  and  other  commodities. 
Then  he  drew  the  cork  of  the  claret-bot- 
tle; and  proceeded  to  remove  the  paper 
that  ought  to  have  enwrapped  two  tum- 
blers. There  was  only  one. 

“Look  at  this!”  he  exclaimed  angrily. 
“Did  you  ever  see  such  carelessness! 
Hallett  has  sent  us  only  one  tumbler!” 

Not  the  faintest  tinge  of  color  appeared 
on  the  shell-like  purity  of  her  forehead. 

“Oh,  really?”  she  said,  with  great 
sweetness.  “ But  it  doesn’t  matter,  does 
it?” 

“ Of  course  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  he, 
gloomily.  “I  can  get  the  loan  of  the 
cup  from  Tod’s  flask.” 

This  startled  her:  it  was  an  unforeseen 
check. 

“Oh,  Tod's  flask?”  she  repeated.  “Some 
battered  old  zinc  thing— why  should  you 
want  to  have  that?  Surely  this  tumbler 
can  do  for  both  of  us?  I am  not  too 
proud,  if  you  are  not.” 

It  wa£  a challenge— a command,  rather. 

“ If  you  don’t  mind — ” he  said. 

“Of  course  I don’t  mind!”  she  said, 
with  robust  good-nature;  and  therewith 
they  set  to  work  on  the  small  packets; 
and  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  clar- 
et, they  drank  alternately,  like  two  love- 
birds, from  the  same  cup.  The  familiar 
hobnobbing,  here  in  these  remote  and 
sylvan  solitudes,  seemed  to  delight  her; 
she  picked  the  nicest  sandwiches  for  him ; 
she  recommended  this  and  recommend- 
ed that;  and  finally,  luncheon  over,  she 
cleverly  pared  an  apple,  and  duly  pre- 
sented him  with  his  proper  half. 

And  yet  she  was  not  wholly  happy. 
Ever  and  anon  she  had  been  glancing 
down  towards  the  still  pools  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wooded  gorge,  where  she  could 
now  make  out,  not  only  the  two  large 
salmon,  but  three  or  four  smaller  ones, 
equally  immobile  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks. 

“ It’s  an  awful  swizz  seeing  those  fish 
lying  there,  isn’t  it?”  she  said,  somewhat 
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enigmatically.  “ Makes  you  want  to 
throw  stones  at  them,  doesn’t  it?  They’re 
no  use  to  anybody,  are  they?”  Then  she 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  “Sir 
Francis,”  said  she.  “ did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a thing  as  4 snatching  ’ a salmon?” 

“A  shabby  trick,”  he  said,  as  he  lit  a 
cigarette. 

“ Oh,  yes,  that’s  all  very  well,”  she  pro- 
ceeded, undauntedly.  “ I know  that 
snatching  is  considered  to  be  very  dis- 
graceful—at  least,  that  is  what  people 
pretend— and  you  wouldn’t  do  it  while 
there  was  a keeper  or  a gillie  near  by. 
But  if  I were  a man,  I would  not  be 
afraid  of  the  opinion  of  keepers  and  gil- 
lies!” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  the  opinion  of 
keepers  and  gillies,”  he  humbly  protested. 

“ I am  afraid  of  my  own  opinion.” 

“Oh,  that  is  all  quixotism,”  she  in- 
sisted. “Now  just  let  me  count  up  the 
reasons  why  you  should  snatch  one  of 
these  fish,  so  that  we  may  take  it  home 
with  us.  First  of  all,  I want  to  see  how 
it’s  done:  that’s  one  reason.  Then  I 
know  the  housekeeper  at  the  Castle,  or 
the  cook,  or  whoever  it  is,  will  be  glad  to 
have  a salmon  for  the  kitchen  — that’s 
two  more:  three  reasons.  Then  the  fish 
for  the  time  being  belong  to  Lord  Rock- 
minster:  eight  reasons.  Are  you  count- 
ing? Then  it's  a secluded  place:  no  one 
can  possibly  see  us*,  twelve  reasons. 
That’s  already  twelve  undeniable  reasons. 
But  the  twenty-first,  and  the  original  and 
imperative  one,  is  that  I must  and  shall 
see  how  it’s  done !” 

Now  if  he  had  looked  any  other  way 
he  might  have  been  saved;  but  he  looked 
the  very  worst  way  of  all ; he  looked  at 
her  eyes— and  these  were  full  of  a mali- 
cious and  audacious  mirth.  He  fell. 

“ Do  you  mean  it?”  he  said. 

“ Of  course  I do!”  she  answered  him. 

“ John !”  he  called  aloud.  “ Bring  me 
my  fly-book,  and  a small  japanned  box 
you  will  find* in  the  fishing-bag,  and  the 
Prince’s  rod.” 

4 4 Why  the  Prince’s  rod  ?”  she  demanded. 

“Do  you  think  I vrould  contaminate 
my  own  rod  with  any  such  iniquity? — 
whereas  the  Monte veltrin  conscience  won’t 
mind.”  Then, when  John  Todhad  brought 
the  japanned  box,  he  opened  it.  “I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention,  Miss  Georgie,  to 
the  fact  that  I have  not  a triangle  in  my 
possession : I shall  have  to  make  one  by 
destroying  three  valuable  flies.” 
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“And  why  not?”  said  she.  “Haven’t 
I given  you  thirty-seven  sound  reasons 
why  it  is  right  and  just  and  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  you  should  snatch  a 
salmon ! — ” 

“Oh,  let  that  go— let  that  go,”  he  said, 
doggedly.  “ When  one  is  embarking  on 
wild  wickedness,  it’s  no  good  trying  to 
salve  one’s  soul  with  excuses.” 

He  took  three  large  Jock  Scotts,  and 
ruthlessly  cut  the  dressing  off  them ; he 
placed  them  back  to  back,  and  bound  them 
together  with  brass  wire;  he  affixed  a bit 
of  string  and  a leaden  sinker;  he  ran  a 
piece  of  gut  through  the  eyed  shanks — 
But  enough  : the  execrable  implement 
was  at  length  complete.  And  by  this 
time  the  Prince’s  brand-new  rod  had  been 
put  together. 

“Now,  John,”  he  said,  “you  go  away 
down  to  the  water-side,  and  hide  behind 
a rock;  and  you  needn’t  see  what’s  going 
on  till  I yell  to  you  to  be  ready  with  the 
gaff.” 

He  himself  descended  the  steep  bank 
some  little  way,  clambering  through  tall 
heather,  and  broom,  and  birch;  and  ever 
at  his  elbow  was  Vivien  the  temptress,  far 
more  resolute  and  set  on  this  atrocious 
enterprise  than  he  was. 

“ Try  for  one  of  the  big  ones,”  she  whis- 
pered eagerly.  “ Won’t  it  be  splendid  to 
take  a forty-five-pounder  back  to  the  Cas- 
tle!” 

Which  was  all  very  well;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  swinging  and  pitching  that  un- 
holy implement,  in  this  narrow  chasm,  was 
much  greater  than  she  understood;  be- 
sides, it  is  not  suggested  that  he  was  an 
adept.  At  last,  however,  he  managed  to 
drop  the  triangle  on  to  the  smooth-worn 
face  of  the  opposite  rock — he  kept  jerking 
it  slightly — and  finally  it  flopped  into  the 
water,  just  beyond  one  of  the  great  salm- 
on. The  next  moment  there  was  a va- 
cancy where  that  fish  had  been.  It  made 
no  wave ; it  showed  no  sudden  flash ; it 
simply  vanished;  and  the  yellow  stone 
over  which  it  had  been  hanging  was  a, 
yellow  stone,  and  nothing  more. 

“ Sir  Francis,  swear  for  me!”  said  Miss 
Georgie,  with  her  teeth  set. 

“We  must  try  further  down,”  said  he, 
more  calmly.  “But  those  rowan-trees 
are  the  very  mischief.” 

They  were  the  very  mischief;  for  more 
than  once  he  got  oaught  up,  and  had  to 
risk  the  whole  of  his  tackle  in  hauling 
away  the  triangle  by  main  force  ; but 


eventually  most  unmerited  success  crown- 
ed his  efforts— he  was  fast  into  a fish,  that 
first  dashed  up  the  pool,  and  then  dashed 
down  again,  and  then  went  to  the  bottom 
and  dourly  remained  there. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  most 
desperate  series  of  adventures  that  ever 
befell  an  unfortunate  angler.  To  start 
with,  he  was  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
He  dared  not  move  from  his  place,  so 
sheer  was  the  descent  beneath  him.  Bush- 
es hemmed  him  in  on  this  bank;  on  the 
other  were  overhanging  trees.  Worst  of 
all,  the  long  and  dark  pool,  towards  its 
lower  extremity,  narrowed  until  the  wa- 
ter flowed  between  two  almost  contiguous 
walls  of  rock ; and  it  was  a matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  if  the  salmon  entered  that 
channel,  he  would  depart  on  a farewell 
voyage.  And  of  course,  as  is  the  wont  of 
salmon,  as  soon  as  this  fish  had  tired  of 
sulking,  it  was  for  the  neck  of  that  chan- 
nel that  he  deliberately  made.  More  and 
more  strain  was  put  on  him;  and  more 
and  more  strain;  and  still  the  brute  kept 
boring  down;  ruin  seemed  inevitable — 

When  there  was  a most  appalling  crack : 
the  rod  had  snapped  clean  in  two! — half- 
way up  the  middle  joint.  Gordon  (with 
an  inward  i O mother  of  Moses,  what’s 
going  to  happen  now!’)  had  just  time  to 
seize  the  upper  half  before  it  slid  down 
the  slackened  line,  so  that  he  now  found 
himself  with  half  a rod  in  each  hand,  the 
line  being  the  only  connecting  link. 

“Here,”  he  said  quickly  to  his  com- 
panion, “take  this — and  reel  up  when  I 
tell  you— and  let  out  when  I tell  you — ” 

With  trembling  fingers  Miss  Georgie 
received  the  lower  half  of  the  rod,  and 
breathlessly  awaited  commands.  The 
marvellous  thing  was  that  the  sudden 
slackening  of  the  strain  had  apparently 
altered  the  determination  of  the  fish  to 
go  down  the  narrow  channel:  he  began 
to  come  steadily  back — while  the  fisher- 
man, holding  his  half  of  the  rod  with  the 
left  hand,  with  the  right  pulled  in  the 
line  through  the  rings. 

“Reel  up!  — reel  up!”  he  cried  to  his 
companion — and  Miss  Georgie,  with  her 
heart  in  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  hot  as 
fire,  and  her  fingers  shaking,  fought  with 
the  small  horn  handle  as  best  she  could. 

“Oh,  Frank,”  she  said  (not  knowing 
what  she  said),  “what’s  going  to  hap- 
pen?” 

“ Yes,  that’s  what  I want  to  know,”  he 
answered  her,  grimly,  with  his  eye  fixed 
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on  the  gray  thread  that  was  slowly  cut- 
ting the  water.  “I  never  before  played 
a fish  with  the  top  half  of  a broken  rod. 
I suppose  it’s  a judgment — Let  out!  let 
out!”  he  suddenly  called  to  her— for  now 
the  salmon  was  making  a vigorous  dash 
for  the  head  of  the  pool,  and  the  poor, 
quaking  lass  had  to  let  the  line  run  free, 
though  her  knees  were  now  almost  un- 
able to  support  her. 

“Oh,  what’s  it  going  to  dol”  she  said, 
pantingly.  “Oh,  I can’t  hold  this  thing 
any  longer — I cannot — I cannot — ” 

And  then  she  uttered  a piercing  shriek. 
In  her  blind  agitation  and  terror  she  had 
somehow  managed  to  get  the  reel  released 
from  the  rod ; the  moment  it  was  loose  it 
fell  away  from  her  tremulous  grasp;  and 
then  in  helpless  dismay  she  saw  it  gradu- 
ally and  beautifully  roll  down  the  steep 
incline,  ending  by  a splash  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

“ Well,  I think  that  has  about  settled 
the  matter  this  journey !”  observed  young 
Gordon,  with  a rueful  laugh. 

But  not  yet.  The  crustacean  gillie, 
his  back  bent  double,  came  swiftly  and 
crouchingly  along ; he  caught  the  line 
and  tried  to  jerk  the  reel  to  the  surface; 
he  failed  at  first,  but  ultimately,  by  gen- 
tler means,  succeeded;  and  then  he  rap- 
idly wound  in. 

“ Will  I fling  it  up  t’  ye!”  he  called. 

“No,  no!”  she  screamed  in  her  alarm. 
44  Keep  it  yourself,  and  do  what  Sir  Fran- 
cis tells  you !” 

“Slide  the  butt  down  to  him,”  young 
Gordon  said  to  her,  quietly,  and  without 
even  looking  at  her:  all  his  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  point  where  the 
scarcely  moving  gray  thread  met  the  mys- 
terious brown  deeps  of  the  pool.  “The 
butt,”  he  exclaimed, — “your  end  of  the 
rod— let  it  slip  down  the  line,  and  he’ll 
get  hold  of  it.” 

Then  she  understood;  the  butt  was 
launched,  and  safely  delivered  ; John 
Tod  reaffixed  the  reel;  and  then  stood 
awaiting  orders— in  the  most  astounding 
predicament  that  had  ever  fallen  to  his 
lot. 

And  what  was  the  salmon  about  all 
this  time?  Well,  the  salmon,  not  know- 
ing that  a single  decisive  movement  must 
almost  certainly  have  ensured  its  escape, 
had  again  gone  below  to  sulk;  and  there 
it  had  remained,  perhaps  trying  to  per- 
suade itself  that  nothing  had  occurred. 
And  then,  getting  tired  of  the  monotony 


of  this  performance,  it  began  slowly  to 
return  to  the  middle  of  the  pool,  while 
Master  Frank  pulled  in  the  line  through 
the  rings,  keeping  such  strain  on  as  he 
dared. 

“ Reel  in,  John,  reel  in !”  he  shouted  to 
his  henchman  underneath — so  that  the 
line  between  the  two  pieces  of  the  rod 
should  be  kept  taut.  And  again:  “Let 
go! — let  go!” — for  the  salmon  had  now 
taken  it  into  its  head  to  wander  away 
down  by  the  opposite  bank,  where  the 
water  was  deep  and  black-brown  under 
the  smooth  gray  rock.  And  all  this  while 
the  fish  had  not  shown  itself  once:  they 
could  form  no  idea  of  its  possible  size. 

“If  we  ever  land  this  fellow,”  said 
young  Gordon  to  his  companion,  “ there’ll 
have  to  be  a poem  written  about  it.” 

“Oh,  don’t  talk,  Sir  Francis,  don’t 
talk !”  said  she,  piteously.  “Get  him !” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  very  well,”  he  answer- 
ed her,  coolly  enough.  “But  what  con- 
trol do  you  suppose  I have  over  him,  with 
this  bit  of  stick?  I wish  the  Prince  had 
tried  his  rotten  old  rod  for  himself.  There 
must  have  been  a flaw  right  in  the  middle 
— O thunder!” 

This  ejaculation,  under  his  breath,  was 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case;  for  what  happened  now  was 
simply  bewildering.  The  salmon,  sud- 
denly resolved  upon  freeing  itself  from 
this  vicious  thing  that  had  got  hold  of  it, 
rushed  up  stream  for  some  dozen  yards 
or  so;  then  threw  itself  thrice  into  the 
air,  in  rapid  succession,  each  time  coming 
down  with  an  amazing  report;  then  it 
lashed  out  on  the  surface— head  and  tail 
going — sides  gleaming — the  churned  wa- 
ter flying  about  in  every  direction.  And 
still,  through  all  this,  the  gray  line  held! 
— and  still  it  held  through  subsequent  and 
weariful  periods  of  sulking — and  still  it 
held  until  the  fish,  roving  again,  came  in- 
cautiously near  the  bank  and  the  crouch- 
ing John  Tod:  there  was  a wary  reach- 
ing out  of  the  gaff — a quick  stroke  of  the 
steel  — and  here,  on  the  stones,  lay  and 
struggled  a magnificent,  brilliant-shining 
creature  — near  to  thirty  pounds,  they 
guessed.  Miss  Georgie  sank  down  on  the 
heather:  she  had  not  breath  left  for  the 
faintest  4 hurrah !’ 

There  ought  to  have  been  a reaction 
after  all  this  wild  excitement,  especially 
as  they  were  ‘far,  far  frae  liame,’  with 
the  afternoon  wearing  on.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  made  their  preparations  for  the 
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return  journey,  it  was  with  a light  heart; 
and  when  at  length  they  set  out  to  seek 
their  way  through  the  woods,  and  along 
by  the  still  pools  and  silver  shallows,  back 
to  Glen  Skean  Castle,  Miss  Georgie  had 
quite  recovered  her  breath  and  also  her 
considerable  powers  of  speech,  while  she 
was  unmistakably  proud  of  the  share  she 
had  taken  in  this  achievement.  1 Blithe, 
blithe,  and  merry  was  she;’  and  the  even- 
ing was  fair,  and  clear,  and  golden : when 
they  got  through  the  woods  and  out  into 
the  open,  they  found  that  the  distant  hills 
about  Clunes  and  Glen  Loy  had  become 
mere  roseate  transparent  films  against 
that  glow  in  the  west;  only  up  by  Aonach 
Mor  was  there  something  of  a darker  bulk 
and  grandeur,  in  the  sterile  shadows  fa- 
cing the  east. 

“What  a story  I shall  have  to  tell  at 
dinner  to-night!”  cried  Miss  Georgie  Les- 
trange,  her  laughing  eyes  and  cherry 
lips  radiant  and  smiling. 

Her  companion  was  less  enthusiastic. 

“If  you’re  wise,”  said  the  young  laird 
of  Grantly,  to  his  partner  in  crime, 
“ you’ll  keep  the  whole  affair  a profound 
and  ghastly  secret.  And  you’ll  find  out 
how  John  Tod  can  smuggle  that  fish  into 
the  kitchen,  by  some  back  way.” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

“WHERE  THE  DUN  DEER  LIB.” 

It  was  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Pless-Gmiinden  that  threat- 
ened to  break  up  the  house  party  at  Glen 
Skean  Castle.  For  it  appeared  that  a cer- 
tain youthful  Monarch,  recently  elevated 
to  the  throne,  had  been  casting  about  for 
a bride;  and  as  chance  would  have  it, his 
fancy  had  fallen  on  the  daughter  of  the 
said  Margravine  — the  beautiful  Alexia; 
the  only  drawback  being  that  before  any 
formal  betrothal  could  take  place  it  was 
necessary  that  the  young  lady  should 
change  her  religion,  or  at  least  the  out- 
ward form  of  it.  She,  having  a practical 
turn  of  mind,  was  perfectly  willing;  but 
her  mother,  devote  to  the  last  degree,  re- 
coiled; while  during  this  period  of  sus- 
pense a considerable  section  of  the  King’s 
ministers  were  secretly  endeavoring  to 
get  the  match  broken  off  altogether, 
hoping  that  their  master  would  form  a 
much  more  important  alliance.  Now  as 
the  Margravine  of  Pless-Gmiinden  and 
the  Princess  of  Monteveltro  were  known 
to  be  bosom- friends  — indeed  they  had 


been  so  ever  since  their  school-girl  days 
in  Dresden — and  as  the  compelling  and 
resolute  character  of  the  Princess  was 
also  well  known,  it  was  but  natural  that 
those  whose  interests  favored  the  mar- 
riage should  turn  to  her,  with  the  idea 
that  her  frank  remonstrances  and  her 
personal  influence  might  induce  the  hes- 
itating mother  to  do  her  duty  by  her 
daughter.  Hence  urgent  messages  and 
telegrams— from  Buda-Pesth— from  Bel-  • 
grade — from  Orsova;  insomuch  that  the 
poor  lass  in  the  post-office  at  Skean 
Bridge,  laboriously  and  mechanically 
spelling  out  the  foreign  words,  had  well- 
nigh  taken  leave  of  her  wits. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Prince  was 
desperately  loth  to  leave,  just  as  the 
deer-stalking  was  about  to  begin.  This 
was  the  summit  of  his  ambition  now:  an 
honest, uncompromising,  legitimate  stalk: 
no  blazing  into  detachments  of  driven 
animals  — with  that  he  was  abundantly 
familiar;  but  an  honest  piece  of  circum- 
vention, and  skill,  and  nerve.  He  thought 
he  could  stand  the  test;  at  all  events  he 
was  anxious  to  try;  and  eventually  a 
compromise  was  effected  between  the  im- 
portunate Princess  and  her  dilatory  hus- 
band. Rumors  came  in  one  even  mg  of 
a large  stag — a splendid  ’beast  of  twelve 
points  or  more— having  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Corrieara  burn;  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Prince  should  at- 
tempt his  first  stalk  the  next  morning; 
while  on  the  following  day  he  and  the 
Princess  were  to  set  out  on  their  return 
to  eastern  Europe  — though,  to  be  sure, 
they  were  first  of  all  going  round  by 
Grantly  on  Dee-side,  to  pay  at  least  a few 
hours’  visit  to  Aunt  Jean. 

And  thus  it  was  that  on  this  fateful 
morning,  while  as  yet  the  great  gray 
building  seemed  plunged  in  profoundest 
slumber,  a small  procession  set  forth  from 
the  front  of  the  Castle:  at  its  head  the 
red  - bearded  gillie,  Roderick,  riding  a 
shaggy  brown  pony  ; then  there  was  the 
stalwart  young  lad,  IJughie,  on  foot,  with 
a bag  slung  over  his  shoulder;  and  final- 
ly came  the  Prince,  mounted  on  the 
white  mare  Maggie,  the  rein  hanging 
loose  on  her  neck,  for  Monseigneur  was 
engaged  in  lighting  a cigar  to  cheer  him 
on  his  lonely  road.  And  a lonely  road 
it  was,  when  once  they  had  got  away  from 
the  Castle  and  had  entered  upon  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest:  oppressively  and 
mournfully  silent  too,  for  they  had  soon 
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left  behind  them  the  familiar  sounds  of 
the  valley  — the  continuous  murmur  of 
the  stream,  the  velvet  44  whuff-whuff  ” of 
the  peewit’s  wings,  the  startled  44coo-ee!” 
of  the  long-beaked  whaup.  None  the  less 
was  it  an  auspicious  morning.  The  sky 
was  veiled  over  by  a net-work  of  silvery- 
gray,  the  clouds  receding  in  soft  grada- 
tions of  perspective  until  they  almost 
seemed  massed  together  over  the  billowy 
mountains  about  Glen  Loy;  and  if  the 
interstices  appeared  to  be  widening— if 
there  were  further  and  further  gleams  of 
blue  — if  the  sunlight  began  to  lend  a 
warmer  tone  to  the  rose -purple  of  the 
heather— still,  there  was  a cool  air  stirring 
that  promised  to  temper  the  heat.  Above 
all,  the  hills  towards  which  they  were 
bound  were  clear  to  the  top;  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  being  baffled  by 
slow-descending  mists. 

What  dark  premonitions  of  4 buck- 
ague’ — what  stern  resolves — what  recur- 
rent misgivings — what  wild  visions  of  a 
stag  Royal — were  now  warring  with  each 
other  in  Monseigneur’s  brain  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  guess;  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  nerve  if  Ronald  the 
head  forester,  who  was  a companionable 
kind  of  man,  had  been  with  him;  but 
Rouald  had  left-long  before  daybreak  on 
a reconnoitring  expedition;  and  it  was 
to  the  rendezvous  he  had  appointed  that 
they  were  now  making  their  way.  And 
so  the  mute  little  procession  toiled  on — 
across  these  voiceless  wastes  of  peat-hag, 
and  bog-myrtle,  and  heather — until  the 
rude  track  they  were  following  began 
gradually  to  ascend;  and  now  the  wise 
mare  Maggie,  craning  her  neck  forward, 
was  left  to  pick  her  own  footing,  for  ever 
and  anon  the  bridle-path  would  seem  to 
disappear  in  this  rough  wilderness  of  rock 
and  scanty  herbage.  Up  and  up  they 
went,  into  the  silences  of  the  hills;  and 
the  higher  they  got  the  wider  and  wider 
grew  the  great  world  beneath  them, 
spreading  out  on  every  hand  to  the  hori- 
zon, until  far  in  the  west  the  ethereal 
mountainous  ramparts  were  visible  all 
the  way  from  Ardgour  to  Glengarry,  and 
in  the  east  the  shadows  of  Ben  Alder  had 
become  of  a pale  and  clear  and  perfect 
ultramarine  beyond  the  undulating,  in- 
tervening straths. 

Mile  after  mile  they  traversed  in  this 
fashion — splashing  through  swampy  hol- 
lows, and  climbing  up  barren  heights — 
until  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  ridges 


the  gillie  on  the  brown  pony  began  to 
go  more  warily,  with  whispered  commu- 
nications, in  Gaelic,  to  his  companion 
Hugh.  And  then  of  a sudden,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  the  startled  eyes  of  Monseigneur,  a 
man  sprung  out  of  the  ground — a short, 
thick-set  man,  with  bushy  black  eyebrows 
and  extraordinarily  clear  gray  eyes;  and 
he  was  shutting  up  his  telescope-case  as 
he  stepped  forward  and  touched  his  cap. 

44  Have  you  seen  him?”  said  the  Prince, 
eagerly.  44  Have  you  seen  the  big  stag?” 

Ronald  answered  in  a slow,  and  mea- 
sured, and  depressed  manner — as  if  he 
were  speaking  of  some  calamity  that*  had 
befallen  him  or  his  in  bygone  times. 

44  Yes,  I am  thinking  that.  Anyway 
there’s  a grand  beast,  along  with  a wheen 
more,  on  the  other  side  of  Ben-na-crasg ; 
but  before  we  could  get  to  them,  they  will 
be  lying  down,  and  mebbe  they  will  not 
be  rising  to  feed  again  for  hours  yet.  But 
there’s  a lot  of  hinds  and  two  or  three 
small  beasts  just  beyond  the  water  shed; 
and  we  would  be  going  in  that  direction 
whatever.  Will  ye  please  to  get  down 
now,  Monsenior?” 

So  this  was  the  arrangement,  then? — 
the  two  ponies  were  led  off  by  the  red- 
bearded  gillie  towards  some  unknown 
destination;  the  stalwart  young  lad  put 
a rifle  over  each  of  his  shoulders;  the 
head  forester  proceeded  to  lead  the  way, 
Monseigneur  obediently  following.  And 
little  indeed  did  the  hapless  Prince  know 
what  was  now  before  him.  For  first  they 
went  down  these  steep  and  rugged  slopes 
until  they  reached  the  glen  below;  then 
they  got  into  a winding  channel  filled 
with  oozy  peat-water,  and  that  they  fol- 
lowed for  half  a mile — sinking  into  the 
dark  brown  mud  at  every  step;  then  (af- 
ter vigilant  circumspection)  they  crossed 
an  open  piece  of  morass  that  was  more  of 
a quaking  bog  than  anything  else,  with 
patches  of  bright  green  that  spoke  of 
holes  ready  to  engulf  them;  and  at  last 
they  found  comparative  shelter  in  a rocky 
ravine,  up  which  they  painfully  toiled. 
By  this  time  the  spick-and-span  attire 
with  which  Monseigneur  had  started 
away  in  the  morning  was  in  a deplorable 
condition,  and  he  himself  was  little  bet- 
ter. He  was  black  up  to  the  thighs;  his 
face  was  bespattered  (for  he  had  stumbled 
once  or  twice  on  hidden  stumps  and  come 
down  heavily) ; his  hair  was  matted  and 
streaming  with  perspiration ; his  long 
mustache  was  now  all  loose  and  ragged 
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and  forlorn.  And  yet  he  held  on  coura- 
geously, with  never  a word  of  complaint; 
now  and  again  he  was  forced  to  pause  in 
order  to  take  breath  and  mop  his  fore- 
head, but  it  was  with  no  thought  of  re- 
monstrance; and  not  once  had  there  even 
been  a suggestion  as  to  the  opening  of  a 
flask. 

For  over  an  hour  not  a syllable  had 
been  uttered,  nor  was  there  any  uttered 
now  as  the  deep-chested  forester  stopped, 
took  the  rifles  from  Hughie,  put  car- 
tridges into  the  barrels,  gave  one  of  the 
weapons  to  the  Prince,  retaining  the  oth- 
er for  himself,  while  again  their  labori- 
ous onward  progress  was  resumed.  Pres- 
ently, however,  after  a long  and  cautious 
survey  of  the  ground,  he  left  the  bed  of 
the  ravine,  and  began  to  clamber  up  the 
sheer  incline — an  operation  that  was  ren- 
dered doubly  difficult  for  Monseigneur,  for 
the  reason  that  he,  having  some  one  in 
front  of  him,  was  bound  to  keep  his  rifle 
in  a transverse  position  as  he  clutched 
and  climbed  from  one  stone  to  another, 
from  one  heather-tuft  to  that  just  above. 
And  even  here  the  same  overwhelming 
silence  prevailed.  A deathlike  stillness: 
not  a bird  chirped,  not  a leaf  stirred: 
there  was  a curious  impression  that  one 
could  hear  sounds  miles  and  miles  away, 
only  that  there  were  no  sounds  to  listen 
to,  in  this  forgotten  land.  And  so  it  was 
that  when  all  of  a sudden  into  this  mys- 
terious hush  and  peace  there  sprang  an 
appalling 
“Brah!” 

surely  that  was  enough  to  shake  the 
heart  of  any  mortal  man ! The  terrified 
Prince  grasped  the  heather  to  steady  him- 
self, and  looked  up— for  the  astounding 
roar  or  snort  seemed  to  proceed  from  just 
over  his  head;  and  there  for  one  wild 
second  be  beheld  on  the  sky-line  above 
him  an  awful  creature— a dark  creature 
with  large  and  startled  eyes  and  pricked- 
up  ears — that  was  intently  gazing  down 
upon  him.  The  next  instant  the  appari- 
tion had  vanished — dissipated  itself  into 
air— without  a rustle  or  the  patter  of  a 
hoof. 

“Was  that— a stag?”  Monseigneur  gasp- 
ed, with  his  heart  thumping  and  thump- 
ing as  if  it  would  burst  out  of  his  chest. 

“ Na,  na,  just  a hind,”  replied  the  for- 
ester, in  a low  voice.  “I  was  seeing  a 
good  big  herd  of  them  close  by  here — and 
mebbe  she'll  no  have  frightened  them 
much — ” 


“Hinds?  — hinds?”  said  Monseigneur, 
with  impatience.  “I  do  not  wish  to 
shoot  hinds ! — ” 

“But  there’s  two  or  three  stags  I was 
seeing  as  well — smalil  beasts — if  Mon- 
senior would  try  a shot  before  going 
on — ” 

“ Small— small,  did  you  say?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  indeed,  but  Monsenior  might 
get  an  easy  shot — ” 

“Come,  come,  now,  Ronald,”  the  Prince 
said,  imperatively — for  he  had  not  suf- 
fered all  this  indescribable  torture  in  or- 
der to  waste  his  attention  on  ‘ rubbish  ’ — 

“ it’s  the  big  stag  we’re  after,  and  nothing 
else — ” 

“As  ye  please,  Monsenior,”  responded 
Ronald,  coolly.  “We’ll  just  haud  on, 
then.”  And  therewith  their  heavy  labor 
was  resumed — Monseigneur  blindly  fol- 
lowing, resolved  upon  enduring  to  the 
end,  so  long  as  a breath  was  left  in  his 
body. 

But  at  length,  towards  noon,  they  had 
arrived  at  the  crest  of  a hill,  or  ridge  of 
hills,  overlooking  a wide  extent  of  lonely 
and  featureless  country — featureless  save 
for  a small  and  sluggish  burn  that  crept 
noiselessly  through  these  sterile  wastes; 
and  here  Ronald,  lying  on  his  back,  aud 
balancing  his  telescope  on  his  knees,  be- 
gan a careful  scrutiny  of  the  ground. 
Presently,  with  his  forefinger,  he  beck- 
oned Monseigneur  to  worm  himself  up  to 
his  side. 

“They’re  in  a terrible  bad  place — ” 

“And  the  big  stag?”  the  Prince  whis- 
pered, eagerly. 

“Ay,  he’s  there— he’s  a bit  nearer  the 
burn  than  the  others.  Take  the  glass, 
Monsenior.” 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  manage  this 
unwonted  instrument;  but  eventually, 
after  long  searching,  the  Prince  did  come 
upon  the  herd  — hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  dun  hue  of  the  valley  except  by 
reason  of  their  antlers  that  were  here  and 
there  in  motion,  lazily  flicking  off  a fly. 
All  these  stags  were  lying  down,  out  there 
in  the  open;  while  the  monarch  of  them, 
of  a somewhat  darker  color  than  the  oth- 
ers, lay  a little  distance  apart.  It  was  on 
him,  of  course,  that  Monseigneur  directed 
the  wavering  glass;  and  it  was  in  an  awe- 
stricken kind  of  fashion  that  he  turned  to 
Ronald  with  smothered  questions  as  to  the 
chances  of  their  being  able  to  get  any- 
where near  that  splendid  quarry. 

“ They’re  in  a terrible  bad  place,”  Ron- 
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aid  repeated,  musingly,  as  he  scanned  ev- 
ery feature  of  the  country  and  watched 
the  “carry”  of  every  shred  of  cloud. 
“But  there’s  no  hinds  wi’  them;  and 
that’s  in  our  favor.  And  mebbe  we  could 
get  down  to  the  bed  of  the  burn.  Any- 
way, Monsenior,  they’ll  no  be  getting  up 
to  feed  for  a good  hour  or  two  yet;  and 
you  might  as  well  be  having  your  lunch- 
eon.” 

A terribly  tantalizing  meal  this  was; 
and  equally  tantalizing  was  the  period  of 
weary  waiting  that  ensued  — while  the 
cold  wind  of  these  altitudes  was  steadily 
and  mercilessly  freezing  blood  and  bone. 
When  finally  Ronald  deemed  it  prudent 
to  make  a move — lying  on  his  back,  and 
pushing  himself  feet  first  down  the  hill- 
side.— Monseigneur  could  hardly  follow 
his  example,  so  stiffened  had  his  joints 
become;  nevertheless  he  manfully  per- 
severed; and  in  course  of  time,  by  a cir- 
cuitous route,  they  managed  to  reach  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  where  their  progression 
took  another  and  still  more  agonizing 
form.  Face  down  it  was  now;  and  water 
that  runs  in  at  one’s  neck  and  chest  is 
colder  than  any  other  kind  of  water. 

More  crawling  and  spying;  and  now 
even  the  professional  Ronald  was  begin- 
ning to  betray  a little  subdued  excite- 
ment. 

“ A grand  beast!”  he  muttered,  dipping 
down  again  from  one  of  those  guarded 
surveys.  “Just  a famous  head!  And 
they’re  all  up  and  feeding  now — if  they 
draw  over  the  ridge,  ye  ought  to  have 
a chance,  Monsenior.  A grand  beast — 
thirteen  or  fourteen  points,  I’m  thinking 
— and  a fine  span  : a noble  beast  indeed.” 

Monseigneur  could  hardly  listen:  he 
knew  that  the  crisis  of  his  life  was  ap- 
proaching. And  as  it  happened,  at  this 
perilous  juncture,  they  were  favored  by 
singular  good  fortune;  for  as  they  stealth- 
ily got  nearer  and  nearer, slouching  along 
by  the  bed  of  the  burn,  they  found  that 
the  herd  were  slowly  withdrawing  over 
the  ridge,  while  the  big  stag,  with  two 
smaller  ones,  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
keep  to  the  valley.  And  at  last  the  fate- 
ful signal  was  given.  Monseigneur,  his 
head  scarcely  raised  above  the  sandy  grass 
and  the  knobs  of  heather,  drew  himself 
forward,  pushing  his  rifle  in  front  of  him; 
he  paused  to  take  breath,  for  he  was  like 
to  choke  with  apprehension ; warily  he 
crawled  on  again;  and  now  he  could 
make  out  a little  plateau,  russet-hued  in 


the  warm  afternoon  sunlight,  and  quietly 
feeding  there  a magnificent  and  graceful 
creature  with  great  wide-branching  horns. 

He  raised  himself  slightly  on  his  elbows. 

He  put  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  He  tried 
to  steady  the  trembling  barrels;  then  he 
held  his  breath;  he  pulled  the  trigger — 
and  the  dull,  soft  thud  of  the  bullet  into 
the  slope  beyond  proclaimed  that  he  had 
missed  clean. 

What  followed  now  was  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  brief  that  it  gave  no 
opportunity  for  consideration.  The  stag, 
alarmed  by  the  loud  report,  and  not  see- 
ing where  his  enemies  lay  hid,  dashed 
forward,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  came 
galloping  directly  down  upon  them. 
Ronald,  having  no  time  to  think,  thrust 
his  head  into  the  heather,  and  put  his 
arms  round  the  back  of  his  neck;  Mon- 
seigneur— well,  Monseigneur  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  to  him,  as  this 
huge  animal  came  bounding  along:  the 
next  moment  the  stag  had  sprung  right 
over  them,  and  was  making  straight  for 
the  burn. 

“ Now,  sir ! — now !”  yelled  Ronald ; and 
the  bewildered  Prince  mechanically  obey- 
ed— he  swung  himself  round  — he  took 
aim — he  fired — and  the  stag  was  seen  to 
go  crashing  down,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  shallow  stream.  But  again  the  gal- 
lant brute  was  on  his  legs— he  struggled 
through  the  pool — he  tried  and  again  tried 
the  opposite  bank— and  that  was  the  end 
of  him:  all  at  once  he  lurched  heavily 
on  to  his  knees,  and  then  fell  of  a heap, 
apparently  stone-dead.  The  face  of  Mon- 
seigneur  was  of  the  color  of  vellum. 

The  next  minute  the  three  men  were  in 
the  water,  splashing  their  way  across  to 
the  other  side;  but  it  was  Hughie  who 
had  first  grip  of  the  branching  antlers. 

“ Fourteen  points,  sir!”  he  called,  with 
a grin. 

“Fourteen  points! — du  lieber! — four- 
teen—fourteen  points !”  And  indeed  when 
the  Prince  got  up  to  the  noble  prize  he 
had  secured  (by  an  infamous  fluke)  his 
recent  paralysis  of  consternation  com- 
pletely fell  away  from  him,  and  he  broke 
into  an  absolute  paroxysm  of  delight.  He 
went  daft.  He  threw  his  cap  in  the  air. 

He  was  loudly  laughing  and  chuckling. 
“Fourteen  points!”  he  cried  — and  he 
also  would  raise  the  massive  head,  to  ex- 
amine and  admire.  “ I tell  you,  Ronald, 
that  is  fourteen  sovereigns  in  your  pocket 
the  moment  we  get  home— and  seven  in 
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yours,  Hugbie:  so  that’s  a fair  day’s  work 
for  all  of  us!  A grand  beast? — yes,  you 
were  right  there,  Ronald,  you  rascal! 
And  how  far  away  are  the  ponies  now? 
— and  will  you  be  able  to  get  him  down 
to  the  Castle  to-night?  Why  don’t  you 
cry  hurrah,  man?  — why  don’t  you  cry 
hurrah?” 

“Monsenior,”  said  Ronald,  shyly,  “if 
there  was  a smahl  tasting  of  whiskey  that 
no  one  would  be  caring  for — ” 

Monseigneur  got  out  from  the  lunch- 
eon-bag his  capacious  flask. 

“There,”  said  he,  with  sovereign  mag- 
nanimity, “take  what  there  is — divide  it 
between  you — I shall  not  want  a drop — 
not  a drop.  Only,  Ronald,  I rely  on  you 
to  get  this  splendid  fellow  down  to  the 
Castle  to-night.” 

It  was  just  about  this  time  of  the  after- 
noon that  the  young  laird  of  Grantly, 
Miss  Georgie  Lestrange,  and  John  Tod 
were  returning  from  a fruitless  expedi- 
tion up  the  river,  and  they  had  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Corrieara  burn,  when 
it  occurred  to  Frank  Goixlon  that  if  Tod 
were  to  be  sent  off  home  with  the  fish- 
ing impedimenta,  these  other  two — Miss 
Georgie  and  himself,  that  is — might  go 
for  a bit  of  a stroll  into  the  forest  to  meet 
the  stalking- party  on  their  way  back  to 
the  Castle.  Now  there  was  nothing  that 
the  blithe  damsel  with  the  pince-nez  was 
not  ready  for ; the  arrangement  was  forth- 
with made;  and  presently  the  two  of  them 
were  scrambling  up  through  bushes  and 
bracken  until  they  were  in  sight  of  the 
vast,  treeless  plain  and  the  surrounding 
hills.  But  on  the  crest  she  paused,  and 
turned,  and  in  tragic  tones  she  addressed 
the  river  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

“ Farewell,  dear,  dear  stream !”  she 
said.  “ Farewell,  farewell ! ‘No  more  by 
thee  my  steps  shall  be,  forever  and  for- 
ever!’” 

“Why?” asked  her  more  prosaic  neigh- 
bor. 

“ Why?”  she  repeated.  “ Why?  And 
you  leaving  to-morrow  morning  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess!” 

“ Yes,  but  there’s  Lady  Rockminster,” 
said  he.  “You  could  go  down  to  the 
pools  with  her.” 

“ Honnor  has  lost  all  her  enthusiasm,” 
Miss  Georgie  replied.  “ She  won’t  budge 
a foot  while  the  water’s  as  low  as  it  is  at 
present.  And  yet  I do  think  it’s  so  jolly 
to  sit  on  the  bank — and  eat  apples — and 


watch  the  big  salmon  — whether  there’s 
any  fishing  going  on  or  no.”  By  this  time 
they  were  crossing  the  morass,  making  for 
one  of  the  bridle-tracks  leading  into  the 
hills.  “ I say,  it’s  rather  nice  to  be  quite 
by  ourselves,  isn’t  it?”  Miss  Georgie  pro- 
ceeded, as  she  picked  her  steps  among  the 
rough  heather  and  peat-hags.  “ I call  it 
spiffing,  don’t  you?  John  Tod  is  a nui- 
sance. I detest  him.  He’s  quite  unlike 
the  others — don’t  you  think  so?  All  the 
others— I mean  the  Highland  keepers,  and 
gillies,  and  servants — are  so  reserved  and 
polite,  and  they  have  so  much  quiet  self- 
respect  too;  but  Tod — Tod  considers  him- 
self clever,  and  attempts  to  make  fun  of 
them — ” 

“Yes,”  observed  her  companion,  “and 
a facetious  Lowlander  trying  to  be  hu- 
morous at  the  expense  of  the  Highlanders 
is  about  the  most  painful  sight  that  Prov- 
idence permits  in  this  unfortunate  uni- 
verse.” 

“And  his  imitations  — imitations,  in- 
deed ! k Her  nainsel’s  a shentlemans  ’ : did 
ever  any  one  hear  a Highlander  talk  like 
that?”  Miss  Georgie  demanded,  indig- 
nantly. 

“ Stop,  stop!”  he  cried,  laughing.  “So 
far  I have  refrained — ” 

“Refrained  from  what?” 

“From  throwing  him  into  the  river. 
You  see,  it’s  a delicate  matter.  If  he  were 
your  own  gillie,  a ducking  in  the  Priest’s 
Bridge  pool  might  have  an  excellent  ef- 
fect on  his  little  pleasantries — ” 

They  had  now  struck  upon  the  rude  bri- 
dle-path, and  could  continue  their  route 
without  paying  so  much  attention  to 
their  footsteps.  And  if  as  yet  they  could 
make  out  no  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
stalking -party,  they  wandered  on  very 
contentedly  through  this  golden  evening, 
the  still  air  around  them  sweetened  with 
the  honey-fragrance  of  the  heather  and 
the  resinous  perfume  of  the  bog-myrtle. 
Already,  among  the  lonely  corries  of 
Aonacli  Mor,  shadows  of  a wan  and  pale 
purple  were  beginning  to  draw  over;  but 
far  in  the  west  the  heavens  were  all 
aglow;  and  the  hills  around  Glen  Loy 
had  become  almost  transparent — they 
seemed  like  huge  phantom  billows  reced- 
ing outwards  and  outwards  to  the  sea. 

It  was  a wild  and  solitary  scene;  and 
the  silence  was  impressive  ; but  Miss 
Georgie  Lestrange  did  not  allow  herself 
to  be  overawed.  She  was  laughing,  talk- 
ing, jesting,  with  occasional  little  touches 
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of  pensive  sentiment;  and  if  there  was 
any  mischief  in  her  mind,  her  manner 
betrayed  nothing  but  a demure  and  at* 
tractive  innocence. 

“ Where  can  those  people  be?1’  he  kept 
asking;  but  her  eyes  refused  to  follow 
his  to  the  distant  slopes  and  heights:  she 
seemed  to  care  as  little  for  the  return  of 
the  stalkers  as  she  did  for  the  shadows 
slowly  gathering  on  Aonach  Mor. 

“Say  how,  Sir  Francis,”  she  proceed- 
ed, 44  wouldn’t  you  like  a little  souvenir 
— a souvenir  that  might  sometimes  recall 
to  you  the  happy  days  we  have  spent  on 
the  banks  of  the  Skean?  I’ve  been  think- 
ing, you  know.  Do  you  remember  tell- 
ing me  about  the  keeper  on  the  Awe,  who 
wanted  to  dress  a new  salmon-fly,  and 
part  of  the  dressing  he  used  was  a bit  of 
red  hair  from  the  head  of  a girl  in  the 
neighborhood?  Awfully  clever  of  him, 
wasn’t  it?  And  the  fly  turned  out  suc- 
cessful, didn’t  you  say?  Didn’t  they  call 
it  the  4 Highland  Lassie  ’?” 

He  was  hardly  heeding  her — so  intent 
was  his  scrutiny  of  the  remote  undula- 
tions and  gullies. 

“They  must  have  gone  b$ck  by  some 
other  way,”  he  said,  “ unless  they’ve  had 
a long  chase  after  a wounded  stag.” 

But  her  next  abrupt  question  brought 
him  to  his  senses. 

“Is  my  hair  red  enough?”  she  de- 
manded. 

“Miss  Georgie,”  said  he,  reprovingly, 
44  questions  like  that  provoke  indiscreet 
answers.  Your  hair  isn’t  red.  I daren’t 
say  what  I think  it  is — because  you  would 
think  me  impertinent.” 

“Is  it  red  enough  to  put  on  a salmon- 
fly?”  she  persevered.  “ Because,  if  it  is, 
you’re  quite  welcome  to  cut  off  as  much 
as  would  dress  three  or  four  flies;  and 
then,  in  days  to  come,  you  know,  you 
might  think  of  the  happy  times  on  the 
Skean.” 

He  did  not  accept  her  invitation:  he 
was  frightened. 

“You  don’t  happen  to  have  a pair  of 
scissors?”  she  asked  next,  in  an  off-hand 
way.  44 1 think  I saw  a small  pair — in 
your  fly-book — ” 

“Well,  yes,  I have,”  he  admitted. 
“ But  I couldn’t  clip  off  any  of  your 
hair — it  would  be  a disfigurement — ” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  insisted.  “Have 
you  your  fly-book  in  your  pocket?  Very 
well;  take  out  the  scissors.  Behind  the 
ears,  don’t  you  understand — underneath 


— you  can  easily  snip  bits  that  will  never 
be  noticed.” 

“But  really,”  said  he,  “I— I could  not 
take  such  a liberty—” 

“ It  appears  to  me,”  she  said,  proudly, 
44  that  I am  as  much  entitled  to  have  a 
salmon-fly  called  after  me  as  any  red- 
headed girl  at  Taynuilt.  Why  not  the 
4 English  Lassie  ’ as  well  as  the  4 High- 
land Lassie’?” 

Well,  his  fingers  were  not  very  steady 
as  he  took  out  the  scissors  and  set  about 
this  unnerving  task;  and  he  was  extreme- 
ly modest  in  the  exactions  he  made  on 
those  ruddy -golden  wisps  and  tangles 
that  curled  and  clustered  about  her  milk- 
white  neck;  but  at  length  he  had  put  the 
tiny  quantities  together,  and  carefully 
smoothed  them,  and  with  a religious  care 
had  placed  them  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
his  fly-book.  She,  also,  seemed  to  be  sat- 
isfied as  they  resumed  their  walk. 

“The  ‘English  Lass,’ ” she  repeated, 
lightly.  “But  no  names,  mind — no 
names— should  any  stranger  be  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  your  fly-book.  A secret 
is  between  two.  And  you  can  write  and 
tell  me  if  I have  brought  you  any  luck.” 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
stalkers;  and  the  golden  glow  in  the  west 
was  paling;  and  a strange,  clear,  metallic- 
hued  twilight  was  stealing  over  the  land. 

“ Come,  we  must  get  away  back  now,” 
he  said  to  her,  with  something  more  of 
authority;  and  she  was  obedient;  so  they 
turned  and  set  out  for  the  Castle— the 
gray  towers  of  which  were  just  visible 
above  the  belt  of  dark  green  firs. 

And  yet  their  solitary  walk  home  was 
not  to  be  without  an  adventure,  of  its 
kind.  As  they  were  following  this  rough 
track  across  the  wild  moorland,  he  stopped 
of  a sudden,  and  began  to  peer  earnestly 
into  the  mysterious  dusk. 

44  Do  you  see  them?”  he  whispered. 

Her  eyes  took  the  direction  indicated; 
and  as  they  grew  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  faint  haze  hanging  over  the 
russet-brown  of  the  plain,  she  could  make 
out  certain  spectral  creatures,  that  were 
apparently  motionless.  But  they  were 
not  quite  motionless;  and  as  she  gazed 
they  grew  more  and  more  distinct — seven 
hinds  and  a stag,  quietly  feeding,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  stranger. 

“Stand  where  you  are,  and  watch.”  he 
whispered  to  her  again,  “and  I will  see 
how  near  I can  get  to  them.” 
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Thereupon  he  set  out  to  crouch  and 
steal  along  by  the  deeper  of  the  peat-hags, 
this  being  the  only  method  of  approach 
possible,  the  deer  feeding  right  out  in  the 
open.  Of  course,  if  he  had  been  engaged 
on  a real,  instead  of  an  imaginary,  stalk, 
he  would  have  crawled  along  serpent- 
wise,  shoving  his  rifle  before  him ; but  he 
was  only  making  a little  experiment,  out 
of  curiosity,  and  perhaps  hoping  to  inter- 
est the  solitary  onlooker. 

And  still  the  children  of  the  mist  re- 
mained unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  so 
that  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing them  and  admiring  their  elegant  pro- 
portions and  graceful  movements.  Then, 
after  a while,  he  rose  to  his  full  height. 
At  that,  one  of  the  hinds,  standing  some 
distance  apart  from  the  others,  suddenly 
tossed  up  her  small  head,  pricked  her 
ears,  and  “glowered  ” at  him.  She  stared 
for  about  three  seconds;  then,  with  her 
slender  legs  scarce  seeming  to  touch  the 
heath,  she  tripped  lightly  across  to  her 
comrades,  and  turned,  and  stared  again. 
But  by  this  time  they  were  all  of  them  on 
the  alert;  even  the  stolid  stag  had  raised 
his  antlered  head  and  shaggy  neck,  and 
was  fixedly  regarding  the  intruder.  This 
was  the  point  Frank  Gordon  had  sought 
to  reach ; and  so  long  as  he  remained  per- 
fectly still,  moving  neither  hand  nor  foot, 
they  also  were  immobile,  the  group  of  up- 
thrown  heads  strikingly  picturesque  in 
the  dim  twilight.  He  knew  what  would 
happen  next.  The  moment  lie  turned 
away  to  rejoin  his  companion,  they  were 
off  like  arrows  from  a bow,  and  almost 
instantly  had  disappeared  in  the  pale 
blue  mists  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
hills. 

Miss  Georgie  he  found  seated  on  a 
clump  of  heather,  her  face  somewhat 
averted:  had  she  not  been  watching  the 
deer,  then,  after  all?  She  rose  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  they  at  once  set  out  on  their 
homeward  way. 

“ A pretty  sight,  wasn’t  it?”  he  said. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Didn’t  the  stag  look  grand  when  he 
threw  up  his  antlers  and  stared?”  he  con- 
tinued. 

“ Yes— I suppose  so — ” 

There  was  something  unusual  in  her 
tone.  He  ventured  to  cast  a sidelong 
glance  towards  her;  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment discovered  she  had  been  crying. 

“Why,  what  is  it?”  said  he,  stopping 
short.  “ What  is  the  matter?” 


“ It  is  nothing,”  she  said,  in  a low  and 
choked  voice.  “Only  — this  is  the  last 
day  of  our  being  together— and— and  I 
have  been  looking  back  — and  I know 
what  you  must  think  of  me.” 

“ If  you  knew  what  I think  of  you,”  he 
said,  gravely,  “it  would  be  nothing  for 
you  to  cry  over.  I should  hope  not! — ” 

“ Ah,  but  I do  know — I do  know!”  she 
said,  vehemently ; and  then  she  went  on 
in  a kind  of  half-reckless,  half-despairing 
fashion:  “Well,  we’ve  come  to  the  end 
of  the, game!— the  play  is  played  out! — 
and  if  you  go  away  now  thinking  me  bad 
and  wicked,  it’s  no  more  than  I deserve. 
Sometimes  — I thought  I would  try  to 
amuse  you — but— but  a plaything  is  ea- 
sily cast  aside  — and  forgotten.  Easily 
enough — it  is  easy  to  throw  aside — a play- 
thing—and  serves  her  right — ” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  broke  away 
fromliim,  and  hid  her  face.  But  he  took 
her  hand,  and  put  both  of  his  round  it, 
and  held  it,  as  though  he  would  convey 
to  her  some  pacifying,  some  reassuring  in- 
fluence. 

“ I don’t  in  the  least  understand  you,” 
he  said,  soothingly.  “Why,  what  can 
you  have  to  reproach  yourself  with — you 
of  all  people! — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  to  me  so!”  shesobbed. 

“ I have  seen  all  along  that  you  are  not 
like  the  rest— you  are  so  unselfish— and 
forgiving — and  generous— and  that  made 
it  all  the  worse.  Never  mind ! Think  of 
me — what  you  please:  you  will  soon  for- 
get-” 

She  raised  her  eyes,  tear-filled  and  pit- 
eous, to  his;  and  then  somehow  — who 
shall  say  at  wdiose  instigation  or  under 
what  mad,  uncontrollable  impulse?  — 
somehow  their  lips  met,  in  a passionate, 
delirious  kiss.  And  so  two  lives  were 
signed  away. 

There  was  no  further  speech  between 
them  just  then.  Perhaps  his  brain  was 
overmastered  by  the  wild  wonder  and 
joy  of  this  unexpected— and  unthought- 
of— conquest  and  possession;  as  for  her, 
her  maiden  fears  and  vague  alarms  and 
foreshadowings  might  well  hold  her  in 
silence  at  such  a crisis.  The}'  passed 
through  the  grounds  and  entered  the 
Castle:  in  the  hall,  as  they  were  about  to 
go  their  several  ways,  she  once  more 
raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  there  wras  the 
strangest  wistfulness  and  questioning  in 
them.  He  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NOW  these  were  nobles,  you  know,  by 
decree  of  the  King! — these  precious 
old  infants.  But  they  did  not  realize  it; 
they  could  not  be  called  conscious  of  it; 
it  was  an  abstraction,  a phantom;  to 
them  it  had  no  substance;  their  minds 
could  not  take  hold  of  it.  No,  they  did 
not  bother  about  their  nobility;  they 
lived  in  their  horses.  The  horses  were 
solid;  they  were  visible  facts,  and  would 
make  a mighty  stir  in  Domremy.  Pres- 
ently something  was  said  about  the  Cor- 
onation, and  old  D'Arc  said  it  was  going 
to  be  a grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say, 
when  they  got  home,  that  they  were 
present  in  the  very  town  itself  when  it 
happened.  Joan  looked  troubled,  and 
said — 

“Ah,  that  reminds  me.  You  were 
here  and  you  didn’t  send  me  word.  In 
the  town,  indeed ! Why,  you  could  have 
sat  with  the  other  nobles,  and  been  wel- 
come; and  could  have  looked  upon  the 
crowning  itself,  and  carried  that  home  to 
tell.  Ah,  why  did  you  use  me  so,  and 
send  me  no  word?” 

The  old  father  was  embarrassed,  now, 
quite  visibly  embarrassed,  and  had  the  air 
of  one  who  does  not  quite  know  what  to 
say.  But  Joan  was  looking  up  in  his 
face,  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders — 
waiting.  He  had  to  speak;  so  presently 
he  drew  her  to  his  breast,  which  was 
heaving  with  emotion;  and  lie  said,  get- 
ting out  his  words  with  difficulty — 
“There,  hide  your  face,  child,  and  let 
your  old  father  humble  himself  and  make 
his  confession.  I — I — don't  you  see, 
don’t  you  understand? — I could  not  know 
that  these  grandeurs  would  not  turn  your 
young  head — it  would  be  only  natural. 
I might  shame  you  before  these  great 
per — ” 

“ Father!” 

4 4 And  then  I was  afraid,  as  remember- 
ing that  cruel  thing  I said  once  in  my 
sinful  anger.  Oh,  appointed  of  God  to 
be  a soldier,  and  the  greatest  in  the  land! 
and  in  my  ignorant  anger  I said  I would 


drown  you  with  my  own  hands  if  you 
unsexed  yourself  and  brought  shame  to 
your  name  and  family.  Ah,  how  could 
I ever  have  said  it,  and  you  so  good  and 
dear  and  innocent!  I was  afraid;  for  I 
was  guilty.  You  understand  it  now,  my 
child,  and  you  forgive?” 

Do  you  see?  Even  that  poor  groping 
old  land-crab,  with  his  skull  full  of  pulp, 
had  pride.  Isn’t  it  wonderful?  And 
more  — he  had  conscience;  he  had  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  such  as  it  was; 
he  was  able  to  feel  remorse.  It  looks 
impossible,  it  looks  incredible,  but  it  is 
not.  I believe  that  some  day  it  will  be 
found  out  that  peasants  are  people.  Yes, 
beings  in  a great  many  respects  like  our- 
selves. And  I believe  that  some  day 
they  will  find  this  out,  too — and  then! 
Well,  then  I think  they  will  rise  up  and 
demand  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
race,  and  that  by  consequence  there  will 
be  trouble.  Whenever  one  sees  in  a 
book  or  in  a king’s  proclamation  those 
words  “the  nation,”  they  bring  before 
us  the  upper  classes;  only  those;  we 
know  no  other  “ nation  ”;  for  us  and  the 
kings  no  other  “nation”  exists.  But 
from  the  day  that  I saw  old  D’Arc  the 
peasant  acting  and  feeling  just  as  I 
should  have  acted  and  felt  myself,  I 
have  carried  the  conviction  in  my  heart 
that  our  peasants  are  not  merely  animals, 
beasts  of  burden  put  here  by  the  good 
God  to  produce  food  and  comfort  for 
“the  nation,”  but  something  more  and 
better.  You  look  incredulous.  Well, 
that  is  your  training;  it  is  the  training 
of  everybody ; but  as  for  me,  I thank  that 
incident  for  giving  me  a better  light,  and 
I have  never  forgotten  it. 

Let  me  see — where  was  I?  One’s  mind 
wanders  around  here  and  there  and  yon- 
der, when  one  is  old.  I think  I said  Joan 
comforted  him.  Certainly,  that  is  what 
she  would  do — there  was  no  need  to  say 
that.  She  coaxed  him  and  petted  him  and 
caressed  him,  and  laid  the  memory  of  that 
old  hard  speech  of  his  to  rest.  Laid  it 
to  rest  until  she  should  be  dead.  Then 
he  would  remember  it  again — yes,  yesJ 
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Lord*  bow  those  tinned  sting,  ubd  bi'ii-tf.  blade*  haclchig and  ft^lung  &T1  ammul 
and  gnaw— the  things  whicAj  v/e  did  her.  And the hbnvs  taping  and  .*h>M.ii»<r 
against  th*  ian^>cc^il  d^d  f And  wi?  ^;.  ansi  WmHi  gushing  on  ter 

hi  *nyc  .AwzffiiK  " tt  $rby  could  dtady  Tnm  tho  elnyfeo  fae&amt  t>mkm 

come  back  f 1 Which  is  all  orerr  well  Ui  -teeth  of tli^ hnesuldwr  at  lie?  elbow..  and 
Sity/h»tv  as  far  ;t>  I can  sen.  if  doesn't,,  thVpei  lions  sudden  back surge  of  massed 
p^fit.  awytUitig  In  my  opinion  the  fed  horses  upon  a.  person  whim  the  ftH>pi  r«i>ks 
Wfty  is  not  to  do  the  tiling  in.  the  first  give  way  before  a heavy  rush  <?Mhe  et.»e- 
place  Ami  1 uni  not  alone  in  Ihfci  t my . ;md  na  n 4 urn t>l e limp  and.  groaning 
have  heart!  our  two  knight*  say  the  same  md  of  sjnidlex  aJi  around,  ami  baUlelk/- 
thing;  &»*i  a man  there  in  Orhuux—m,  hdUngimm  dead  hands  wipe  aeros's  iin^. 
I believa  u K-aH  lit Iktmgevmy,  or  on*  of  fare  and  hide  the  toeing  turmoil  a tno- 
those  places— it  seems  ujoi?  a*  if  u wa*  men?,  am)  in  the  reeding  and  * wiring 
at  the  others— ih^  maVt  anti  hiWtviii.^-jtimhlt*  otieV  horses Uoofe 

Sixid  .the  t^prin  dliiug  exactly : almost  the  sink  inti*  soft  substances  and  *3irh?.k«  of 
•same  w^rd*;  i\  dark  man  ^i\h  * e.;-.t  in  pain  respond, ami  presently  narocVru-?. : 
It ts  eye  and  ow  leg  shorter  (ban  the  v.vurm  : tl igln ! ami  death  and  hell  follow 
other.  His  paino  was — was — it  is  aihigu-  mg  a fieri  And  tim  #dd  fellow  got  erer  so. 
l&r  Ithif  t can't  call  that,  mans  name;-  t much  excited;  and  shock  up  and  down, 
had  n m my  .ftirto.il  only  a tyo*tic-.«tt  ,ur«V  his  to  name  going  like  a hull,  asku*”  m->.- 
am!  1 know  jf  begins  >Uh — io,  l don't  lion  afirr 'pmsi  mu  and  never  ev^une  for- 
iTmembeTCvrhat  ilbegios  « Hh ; hu?  up  ap^vVeiy.  and  dually  he  stood  dor»n  up 

mind,  let  it  go,  l wifi  think  of  f|  in  the  noddle  vf  the  room  and  sl-pife  off 

mmm  ?dl  yi.Mi.  are!  1m  r rrd H-aliy,  ami  • 

Well,  pMiy  soon  $fe*  oh\  father  wanted  - »>—  I dmi  I understand  iU  Von  arc 
tt> -know  hew  ’Joan  Ml  when  >dm  wa*  £0  bpm.  s<,  a ml  Mcmfe  'When 

the  thick  .of  *>  buttle,  with  ilfebmht  von  had  yife  arno.r  u.^  hi-dar.  d gave 
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Ami  ahte  did  it,  She 
ami  put 

jffjrrt^i^pg^V Hie  manual 
ot  iirr>r$;  nuide  1dm 
do  Jim  siejts,  >o<f*  His 
murrin  ng :\\as  iiM-retlMr 
awkward  aud  slovenly, 
ami  m vva&Jds  drill  with 
I hi i pik&i  but  lie  didnt 
Iciierw  ii>  vHh!  \v^  =iv^:.  : 
ih*ii?fj!jr  | ^vbh 

himself,  and  tvuirJj < t?y 
pxvimi  and  \ 

Hath  ihe  ruk)*:htgx  rricp 
Word*  *if  ^mHiiuruI.  i 
#.n»  utilised  iluljyii 

looking  jm.iml  ami  hath 
pv;'.wJi^r^rie  .5$ nihrcle 
Hig  W-ere  SUtfU-hmU  h»‘ 
would  bare  jjfeeit;  tins  pew 
feet  soldier.  •*? 

Ali'd  Im  wauled  a !yW 
son  m sword  pUy,  and 
got  \U  ffiihui  cwrw  that 
"•  as  beyond  him  : he  '\v;e 
tftooid.  It  was  bnautifnl 
to  see  Joan  immile  I he, 
foils.  ImV  Die  old  man 
\vu&  ct  had  Tin 

was  afraid  at  tin1  tiling*/ 
at  id  skipped  anti 
ami  serambled  ?mmou 
like  a woman  wdrotm* 
lost  her  mint!  on  itceoufti 
of  the  arrival  or  ^ bat. 
He  was  of  mi  givotf  us  ab 
exhibit  mu.  B*b  sf Lu. 
Hite  bod  only  oon-m  n» 
that  would  Imr*  been 
another  njatbw;-. 
iwn  mured  it  ft  on 


r 

,;;  V. 

d ckm  b is  ipasW 

1<m\  tyi*i  it  made  i good 

" show  for  ;|il  thnt,  f4r  I^a 

H i re  yy$j*  ft  *J  .&wt*«rd  s-  • 

THT  tiUDtS  TK14.S  HOW  UK.  WON  i?  ATA  Y niUU.  Wliat  ft  SWlfl 

yrndure  doanwaf;;  Yy>0 
\S*ndi\  >ee  her 

one  a sort  of  notion  oi  it;  but  in  these  - U0-  togwil’^r  • ' 

preUy  silks,  am  1 velm*,  you  are  only  a her  bid  arched  over  her  head,  the  hrU ■ \u 
dainty  page,  not  a le^gu>«  Gruliim*  war-  ony  band  and  the  button'  in  the voting 
eobiss.us.  mimng  in  y-iouds  ami  darkness  tfo  old general  opposite.  bent,  forward 
ami  brHivtlinig  tsmofe  iu>d  ill  dueler,,  replug  on  life  bai!k>  ,1ii>  foil 

would  God  J might  see  yon  ai  \l  and  gd  *>dv?*nce*b  Gigialy  wiggling  ami  *aj»bm- 
ttdl  your  nudlor*  Thcit  would  hvfjj  hWr  iu^li{$  \v^hM*j^  Mrine  straight  into 
simp*  Hd»g*  tlere- ffnpli  /or  tin?  beys  -and  all  of  a sudden  she  \would 
a rh?  o?  the  Giddier;  that  1 mny 


mcjdp|i|  ii;  spviug  forward,  and  back  agi*Ui;  im<l 
' y r tlwre  she  way;  with  the  bu  1 findied  nvrr 
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her  head  as  before.  La  Hire  had  been 
hit,  but  all  that  the  spectator  saw  of  it 
was  a something  like  a thin  flash  of  light 
in  the  air,  but  nothing  distinct,  nothing 
definite. 

We  kept  the  drinkables  moving,  for 
that  would  please  the  Bailly  and  the  land- 
lord; and  old  Laxart  and  D’Arc  got  to 
feeling  quite  comfortable,  but  without  be- 
ing what  you  could  call  tipsy.  They  got 
out  the  presents  which  they  had  been 
buying  to  carry  home — humble  things 
and  cheap,  but  they  would  be  fine  there, 
and  welcome.  And  they  gave  to  Joan  a 
present  from  P6re  Fronte  and  one  from 
her  mother — the  one  a little  leaden  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  other  half  a yard 
of  blue  silk  ribbon ; and  she  was  as 
pleased  as  a child;  and  touched,  too,  as 
one  could  see  plainly  enough.  Yes,  she 
kissed  those  poor  things  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  they  had  been  something 
costly  and  wonderful;  aud  she  pinned 
the  Virgin  on  her  doublet,  and  sent  for 
her  helmet  and  tied  the  ribbon  on  that; 
first  one  way,  then  another;  then  a new 
way,  then  another  new  way;  and  with 
each  effort  perching  the  helmet  on  her 
hand  and  holding  it  off  this  way  and 
that  and  canting  her  head  to  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  examining  the  effect,  as  a 
bird  does  when  it  has  got  a new  bug. 
And  she  said  she  could  almost  wish  she 
was  going  to  the  wars  again;  for  then 
she  would  fight  with  the  better  cour- 
age, as  having  always  with  her  some- 
thing which  her  mother's  touch  had 
blessed. 

Old  Laxart  said  he  hoped  she  would  go 
to  the  wars  again,  but  home  first,  for  that 
all  the  people  there  were  cruel  anxious  to 
see  her — and  so  he  went  on : 

“They  are  proud  of  you,  dear.  Yes, 
prouder  than  any  village  ever  was  of  any- 
body before.  And  indeed  it  is  right  and 
rational;  for  it  is  the  first  time  a village 
has  ever  had  anybody  like  you  to  be 
proud  of  and  call  its  own.  And  it  is 
strange  and  beautiful  how  they  try  to 
give  your  name  to  every  creature  that 
has  a set  that  is  convenient.  It  is  but 
half  a year  since  you  began  to  be  spoken 
of  and  left  us,  and  so  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  many  babies  there  are  already 
in  that  region  that  are  named  for  you. 
First  it  was  just  Joan;  then  it  was  Joan- 
Orleans ; then  J oan-Orleans-Beaugency- 
Patay;  and  now  the  next  ones  will  have 
a lot  of  towns  and  the  Coronation  added, 
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of  course.  Yes,  and  the  animals  the 
same.  They  know  how  you  love  ani- 
mals, and  so  they  try  to  do  you  honor 
and  show  their  love  for  you  by  naming 
all  those  creatures  after  you ; insomuch 
that  if  a body  should  step  out  and  call 
‘Joan  of  Arc — cornel'  there  would  be  a 
landslide  of  cats  and  all  such  things, 
each  supposing  it  was  the  one  wanted, 
and  all  willing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  anyway,  for  the  sake  of  the  food 
that  might  be  on  delivery.  The  kitten 
you  left  behind  — the  last  estray  you 
fetched  home  — bears  your  name,  now, 
and  belongs  to  Pere  Fronte,  and  is  the 
pet  and  pride  of  the  village;  and  people 
have  come  miles  to  look  at  it  and  pet  it 
and  stare  at  it  and  wonder  over  it  because 
it  was  Joan  of  Arc’s  cat.  Everybody  will 
tell  you  that;  and  one  day  when  a stran- 
ger threw  a stone  at  it,  not  knowing  it 
was  your  cat,  the  village  rose  against 
him  as  one  man  and  hanged  him ! And 
but  for  Pere  Fronte—” 

There  was  an  interruption.  It  was  a 
messenger  from  the  King,  bearing  a note 
for  Joan,  which  I read  to  her,  saying  he 
had  reflected,  and  had  consulted  his  other 
generals,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  her  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  with- 
draw her  resignation.  Also,  would  she 
come  immediately  and  attend  a council 
of  war  ? Straightway,  at  a little  dis- 
tance, military  commands  and  the  rum- 
ble of  drums  broke  on  the  still  night,  and 
we  knew  that  her  guard  was  approach- 
ing. 

Deep  disappointment  clouded  her  face 
for  just  one  moment  and  no  more — it 
passed,  and  with  it  the  homesick  girl,  and 
she  was  Joan  of  Arc,  Commander-in-Chief 
again,  and  ready  for  duty. 

chapter  xv. 

In  my  double  quality  of  page  and  sec- 
retary I followed  Joan  to  the  council. 

She  entered  that  presence  with  the  bear- 
ing of  a grieved  goddess.  What  was  be- 
come of  the  volatile  child  that  so  lately 
was  enchanted  with  a ribbon  and  suffo- 
cated with  laughter  over  the  distresses  of 
a foolish  peasant  who  had  stormed  a fu- 
neral on  the  back  of  a bee-stung  bull? 
One  may  not  guess.  Simply  it  was  gone, 
and  had  left  no  sign.  She  moved  straight 
to  the  council  table,  and  stood.  Her 
glance  swept  from  face  to  face  there,  and 
where  it  fell,  these  it  lit  as  with  a torch, 
those  it  scorched  as  with  a brand.  She 
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knew  where  to  strike.  She  indicated  the 
generals  with  a nod,  and  said — 

“My  business  is  not  with  you.  You 
have  not  craved  a council  of  war.’5  Then 
she  turned  toward  the  King’s  privy  coun- 
cil, and  continued:  “No;  it  is  with  you. 
A council  of  war!  It  is  amazing.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  only  one,  and 
lo,  ye  call  a council  of  war  I Councils  of 
war  have  no  value  but  to  decide  between 
two  or  several  doubtful  courses.  But  a 
council  of  war  when  there  is  only  one 
course.?  Conceive  of  a man  in  a boat 
and  his  family  in  the  water,  and  he  goes 
out  among  his  friends  to  ask  what  he 
would  better  do?  A council  of  war,  name 
of  God ! To  determine  what?1’ 

She  stopped,  and  turned  till  her  eyes 
rested  upon  the  face  of  La  Tremouille; 
and  so  she  stood,  silent,  measuring  him, 
the  excitement  in  all  faces  burning  stead- 
ily higher  and  higher,  and  all  pulses 
beating  faster  and  faster;  then  she  said, 
with  deliberation— 

“Every  sane  man — whose  loyalty  to 
his  King  is  not  a show  and  a pretence — 
knows  that  there  is  but  one  rational  thing 
before  us — the  march  upon  Paris  /” 

Down  came  the  fist  of  La  Hire  with 
an  approving  crash  upon  the  table.  La 
Tremouille  turned  white  with  anger,  but 
he  pulled  himself  firmly  together  and 
held  his  peace.  The  King’s  lazy  blood 
was  stirred  and  his  eye  kindled  finely, 
for  the  spirit  of  war  was  away  down  in 
him  somewhere,  and  a frank  bold  speech 
always  found  it  and  made  it  tingle  glad- 
somely.  Joan  waited  to  see  if  the  chief 
minister  might  wish  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion; but  he  was  experienced  and  wise, 
and  not  a man  to  waste  his  forces  where 
the  current  was  against  him.  He  would 
wait;  the  King’s  private  ear  would  be  at 
his  disposal  by-and-by. 

That  pious  fox  the  Chancellor  of  France 
took  the  word  now.  He  washed  his  soft 
hands  together,  smiling  persuasively,  and 
said  to  Joan: 

“Would  it  be  courteous,  your  Excel- 
lency, to  move  abruptly  from  here  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy?  You  may  not  know  that 
we  are  negotiating  with  his  Highness, 
and  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a fortnight’s 
truce  between  us;  and  on  his  part  a 
pledge  to  deliver  Paris  into  our  hands 
without  cost  of  a blow  or  the  fatigue  of 
a march  thither.” 

Joan  turned  to  him  and  said,  gravely— 


“ This  is  not  a confessional,  my  lord. 
You  were  not  obliged  to  expose  that 
shame  here.” 

The  Chancellor’s  face  reddened,  and  he 
retorted— 

“Shame?  What  is  there  shameful 
about  it?” 

Joan  answered  in  level,  passionless 
tones — 

“One  may  describe  it  without  hunting 
far  for  words.  I knew  of  this  poor  comedy, 
my  lord,  although  it  was  not  intended 
that  I should  know.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  devisers  of  it  that  they  tried  to  con- 
ceal it— this  comedy  whose  text  and  im- 
pulse are  describable  in  two  words.” 

The  Chancellor  spoke  up  with  a fine 
irony  in  his  manner: 

“Indeed?  And  will  your  Excellency 
be  good  enough  to  utter  them?” 

“ Cowardice  and  treachery  1” 

The  fists  of  all  the  generals  came 
down  this  time,  and  again  the  King’s  eye 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  The  Chancellor 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  appealed  to  his 
Majesty — 

“Sire,  I claim  your  protection.” 

But  the  King  waved  him  to  his  seat 
again,  saying— 

“Peace.  She  had  a right  to  be  con- 
sulted before  that  thing  was  undertaken, 
since  it  concerned  war  as  well  as  politics. 

It  is  but  just  that  she  be  heard  upon  it 
now.” 

The  Chancellor  sat  down  trembling 
with  indignation,  and  remarked  to  Joan— 

“Out  of  charity  I will  consider  that 
you  did  not  know  who  devised  this  mea- 
sure which  you  condemn  in  so  candid 
language.” 

“Save  your  charity  for  another  occa- 
sion, my  lord,”  said  Joan,  as  calmly  as 
before.  “ Whenever  anything  is  done  to 
injure  the  interests  and  degrade  the  honor 
of  France,  all  but  the  dead  know  how  to 
name  the  two  conspirators-in-chief.” 

“ Sire,  sire!  this  insinuation — ” 

“It  is  not  an  insinuation,  my  lord,” 
said  Joan,  placidly,  “it  is  a charge.  I 
bring  it  against  the  King’s  chief  minister 
and  his  Chancellor.” 

Both  men  were  on  their  feet  now,  in- 
sisting that  the  King  modify  Joan’s 
frankness;  but  he  was  not  minded  to  do 
it.  His  ordinary  councils  were  stale  wa- 
ter— his  spirit  was  drinking  wine,  now, 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  good.  He  said — 

“Sit  — and  be  patient.  What  is  fair 
for  one  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  the 
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other.  Consider — and  be  just.  When 
have  you  two  spared  her?  What  dark 
charges  and  harsh  names  have  you  with- 
held when  you  spoke  of  her?”  Then  he 
added,  with  a veiled  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
44  If  these  are  offences  I see  no  particular 
difference  between  them,  except  that  she 
says  hard  things  to  your  faces,  whereas 
you  say  yours  behind  her  back.” 

He  was  pleased  with  that  neat  shot  and 
the  way  it  shrivelled  those  two  people  up, 
and  made  La  Hire  laugh  out  loud  and 
the  other  generals  softly  quake  and 
chuckle.  Joan  tranquilly  resumed — 

4 4 From  the  first,  we  have  been  hinder- 
ed by  this  policy  of  shilly-shally;  this 
fashion  of  counselling  and  counselling  and 
counselling  where  no  counselling  is  need- 
ed, but  only  fighting.  We  took  Orleans 
on  the  8th  of  May,  and  could  have  clear- 
ed the  region  roundabout  in  three  days 
and  saved  the  slaughter  of  Patay.  We 
could  have  been  in  Rheims  six  weeks  ago, 
and  in  Paris  now ; and  would  see  the  last 
Englishman  pass  out  of  France  in  half  a 
year.  But  we  struck  no  blow  after  Or- 
leans, but  went  off  into  the  country — 
what  for?  Ostensibly  to  hold  councils; 
really  to  give  Bedford  time  to  send  re-en- 
forcements  to  Talbot— which  he  did ; and 
Patay  had  to  be  fought.  After  Patay, 
more  counselling,  more  waste  of  precious 
time.  O my  King,  I would  that  you 
would  be  persuaded !”  She  began  to  warm 
up,  now.  “Once  more  we  have  our  op- 
portunity. If  we  rise  and  strike,  all  is 
well.  Bid  me  march  upon  Paris.  In 
twenty  days  it  shall  be  yours,  and  in  six 
months  all  France ! Here  is  half  a year's 
work  before  us;  if  this  chance  be  wasted, 
I give  you  twenty  years  to  do  it  in. 
Speak  the  word,  O gentle  King — speak 
but  the  one — ” 

44 1 cry  you  mercy!”  interrupted  the 
Chancellor,  who  saw  a dangerous  enthu- 
siasm rising  in  the  King's  face.  44  March 
upon  Paris?  Does  your  Excellency  forget 
that  the  way  bristles  with  English  strong- 
holds?” 

44  That  for  your  English  strongholds!” 
and  Joan  snapped  her  fingers  scornfully. 
“Whence  have  we  marched  in  these  last 
days?  From  Gien.  And  whither?  To 
Rheims.  What  bristled  between?  Eng- 
lish strongholds.  What  are  they  now? 
French  ones  — and  they  never  cost  a 
blow!”  Here  applause  broke  out  from 
the  group  of  generals,  and  Joan  had  to 
pause  a moment  to  let  it  subside.  44  Yes, 


English  strongholds  bristled  before  us; 
now  French  ones  bristle  behind  us.  What 
is  the  argument?  A child  can  read  it. 
The  strongholds  between  us  and  Paris  are 
garrisoned  by  no  new  breed  of  English, 
but  by  the  same  breed  as  those  others— 
with  the  same  fears,  the  same  question- 
ings, the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  dis- 
position to  see  the  heavy  hand  of  God  de- 
scending upon  them.  We  have  but  to 
march!  — on  the  instant--and  they  are 
ours,  Paris  is  ours,  France  is  ours ! Give 
the  word,  0 my  King,  command  your 
servant  to — ” 

“Stay!”  cried  the  Chancellor.  “It 
would  be  madness  to  put  this  affront 
upon  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
By  the  treaty  which  we  have  every  hope 
to  make  with  him — ” 

“ Oh,  the  treaty  which  we  hope  to  make 
with  him ! He  has  scorned  you  for  years, 
and  defied  you.  Is  it  your  subtle  per- 
suasions that  have  softened  his  manners 
and  beguiled  him  to  listen  to  proposals? 
No;  it  was  blows! — the  blows  which  we 
gave  him!  That  is  the  only  teaching 
that  that  sturdy  rebel  can  understand. 
What  does  he  care  for  wind  f The  treaty 
which  we  hope  to  make  with  him — alack ! 
He  deliver  Paris!  There  is  no  pauper  in 
the  land  that  is  less  able  to  do  it.  He  de- 
liver Paris!  Ah,  but  that  would  make 
great  Bedford  smile ! Oh,  the  pitiful  pre- 
text! the  blind  can  see  that  this  thin 
pourparler  with  its  fifteen-day  truce  has 
no  purpose  but  to  give  Bedford  time  to 
hurry  forward  his  forces  against  us. 
More  treachery — always  treachery ! We 
call  a council  of  war — with  nothing  to 
counsel  about;  but  Bedford  calls  no  coun- 
cil to  teach  him  what  our  one  course  is. 
He  knows  what  he  would  do  in  our 
place.  He  would  hang  his  traitors  and 
march  upon  Paris!  0 gentle  King, 
rouse ! The  way  is  open,  Paris  beckons, 
France  implores.  Speak ! and  we — ” 

4 4 Sire,  it  is  madness,  sheer  madness ! 
Your  Excellency,  we  cannot,  we  must  not 
go  back  from  what  we  have  done;  we 
have  proposed  to  treat,  we  must  treat  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.” 

“And  we  will!”  said  Joan. 

“Ah?  How?” 

“ At  the  point  of  the  lance  /” 

The  house  rose,  to  a man — all  that  had 
French  hearts — and  let  go  a crash  of  ap- 
plause— and  kept  it  up;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  one  heard  La  Hire  growl  out:  “At 
the  point  of  the  lance!  By  God,  that  is 
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the  music!”  The  King  was  up,  too,  and 
drew  his  sword,  and  took  it  by  the  blade 
and  strode  to  Joan  and  delivered  the  hilt 
of  it  into  her  hand,  saying — 

“There,  the  King  surrenders.  Carry 
it  to  Paris.” 

And  so  the  applause  burst  out  again, 
and  the  historical  council  of  war  that  has 
bred  so  many  legends  was  over. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  away  past  midnight,  and  had 
been  a tremendous  day  in  the  matter  of 
excitement  and  fatigue,  but  that  was  no 
matter  to  Joan  when  there  was  business 
on  hand.  She  did  not  think  of  bed.  The 
generals  followed  her  to  her  official  quar- 
ters, and  she  delivered  her  orders  to  them 
as  fast  as  she  could  talk,  and  they  sent 
them  off  to  their  different  commands  as 
fast  as  delivered;  wherefore  the  messen- 
gers galloping  hither  and  thither  raised  a 
world  of  clatter  and  racket  in  the  still 
streets;  and  soon  were  added  to  this  the 
music  of  distant  bugles  and  the  roll  of 
drums  — notes  of  preparation  ; for  the 
vanguard  would  break  camp  at  dawn. 

The  generals  were  soon  dismissed,  but  I 
wasn’t;  nor  Jean  d’Arc;  for  it  was  my 
turn  to  work,  now.  Joan  walked  the 
floor  and  dictated  a summons  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  to  lay  down  his  arms  and 
make  peace  and  exchange  pardons  with 
the  King;  or,  if  he  must  fight,  go  fight 
the  Saracens.  44  Pardon nez-vous  l’un  a 
l’autre  de  bon  coeur,  entierement,  ainsi 
que  doivent  faire  loyaux  chretiens,  et,  s’il 
vous  plait  de  guerroyer,  allez  contre  les 
Sarrasins.”  It  was  long,  but  it  was  good, 
and  had  the  sterling  ring  to  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  was  as  fine  and  simple  and 
straightforward  and  eloquent  a state  pa- 
per as  she  ever  uttered. 

It  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
courier,  and  he  galloped  away  with  it. 
Then  Joan  dismissed  me,  and  told  me  to 
go  to  the  inn  and  stay;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing give  to  her  father  the  parcel  which  she 
had  left  there.  It  contained  presents  for 
the  Domremy  relatives  and  friends  and  a 
peasant  dress  which  she  had  bought  for 
herself.  She  said  she  would  say  good-by 
to  her  father  and  uncle  in  the  morning  if 
it  should  still  be  their  purpose  to  go,  in- 
stead of  tarrying  awhile  to  see  the  city. 

I didn’t  say  anything,  of  course;  but  I 
could  have  said  that  wild  horses  couldn’t 
keep  those  men  in  that  town  half  a day. 
They  waste  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to 


carry  the  great  news  to  Domremy — the 
taxes  remitted  forever! — and  hear  the 
bells  clang  and  clatter,  and  the  people 
cheer  and  shout?  Oh,  not  they.  Patay 
and  Orleans  and  the  Coronation  were 
events  which  in  a vague  way  these  men 
understood  to  be  colossal;  but  they  were 
colossal  mists,  films,  abstractions:  this 
was  a gigantic  reality! 

When  I got  there,  do  you  suppose  they 
were  abed?  Quite  the  reverse.  They  and 
the  rest  were  as  mellow  as  mellow  could 
be;  and  the  Paladin  was  doing  his  battles 
over  in  great  style,  and  the  old  peasants 
were  endangering  the  building  with  their 
applause.  He  was  doing  Patay  now;  and 
was  bending  his  big  frame  forward  and 
laying  out  the  positions  and  movements 
with  a rake  here  and  a rake  there  of  his 
formidable  sword  on  the  floor,  and  the 
peasants  were  stooped  over  with  their 
hands  on  their  spread  knees  observing 
with  excited  eyes  and  ripping  out  ejacula- 
tions of  wonder  and  admiration  all  along: 

“ Yes,  here  we  were,  waiting — waiting 
for  the  word ; our  horses  fidgeting  and 
snorting  and  dancing  to  get  away,  we 
lying  back  on  the  bridles  till  our  bodies 
fairly  slanted  to  the  rear;  the  word  rang 
out  at  last—  ‘Go/’  and  we  went! 

“Went?  There  was  nothing  like  it 
ever  seen!  Where  we  swept  by  squads 
of  scampering  English,  the  mere  wind  of 
our  passage  laid  them  flat  in  piles  and 
rows!  Then  we  plunged  into  the  ruck 
of  Fastolfe’s  frantic  battle-corps  and  tore 
through  it  like  a hurricane,  leaving  a 
causeway  of  the  dead  stretching  far  be- 
hind; no  tarrying,  no  slacking  rein,  but 
on!  on!  on!  far  yonder  in  the  distance 
lay  our  prey — Talbot  and  his  host  loom- 
ing vast  and  dark  like  a storm-cloud 
brooding  on  the  sea!  Down  we  swooped 
upon  them,  glooming  all  the  air  with  a 
quivering  pall  of  dead  leaves  flung  up  by 
the  whirlwind  of  our  flight.  In  another 
moment  we  should  have  struck  them  as 
world  strikes  world  when  disorbited  con- 
stellations crash  into  the  Milky  Way,  but 
by  misfortune  and  the  inscrutable  dispen- 
sation of  God  I was  recognized ! Talbot 
turned  white,  and  shouting,  ‘Save  your- 
selves, it  is  the  Standard-bearer  of  Joan 
of  Arc!’  drove  his  spurs  home  till  they 
met  in  the  middle  of  his  horse’s  entrails, 
and  fled  the  field  with  his  billowing  mul- 
titudes at  his  back!  I could  have  cursed 
myself  for  not  putting  on  a disguise.  I 
saw  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  her  Excel- 
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lency,  and  was  bitterly  ashamed.  I had 
caused  what  seemed  an  irreparable  disas- 
ter. Another  might  have  gone  aside  to 
grieve,  as  not  seeing  any  way  to  mend 
it;  but  I thank  God  I am  not  of  those. 
Great  occasions  only  summon  as  with  a 
trumpet-call  the  slumbering  reserves  of 
my  intellect.  I saw  my  opportunity  in 
an  instant — in  the  next  I was  away! 
Through  the  woods  I vanished — fst /— 
like  an  extinguished  light!  Away  around 
through  the  curtaining  forest  I sped,  as 
if  on  wings,  none  knowing  what  was  be- 
come of  me,  none  suspecting  my  design. 
Minute  after  minute  passed,  on  and  on  I 
flew;  on,  and  still  on;  and  at  last  with 
a great  cheer  I flung  my  Banner  to  the 
breeze  and  burst  out  in  front  of  Talbot! 
Oh,  it  was  a mighty  thought!  That  wel- 
tering chaos  of  distracted  men  whirled 
and  surged  backward  like  a tidal  wave 
which  has  struck  a continent,  and  the 
day  was  ours!  Poor  helpless  creatures, 
they  were  in  a trap;  they  were  surround- 
ed ; they  could  not  escape  to  the  rear,  for 
there  was  our  army;  they  could  not  es- 
cape to  the  front,  for  there  was  I.  Their 
hearts  shrivelled  in  their  bodies,  their 
hands  fell  listless  at  their  sides.  They 
stood  still,  and  at  our  leisure  we  slaugh- 
tered them  to  a man;  all  except  Talbot 
and  Fastolfe,  whom  I saved  and  brought 
away,  one  under  each  arm.” 

Well,  there  is  no  denying  it,  the  Pala- 
din was  in  great  form  that  night.  Such 
style!  such  noble  grace  of  gesture,  such 
grandeur  of  attitude,  such  energy  when 
he  got  going!  such  steady  rise,  on  such 
sure  wing,  such  nicely  graduated  expen- 
ditures of  voice  according  to  weight  of 
matter,  such  skilfully  calculated  approach- 
es to  his  surprises  and  explosions,  such 
belief -compelling  sincerity  of  tone  and 
manner,  such  a climaxing  peal  from  his 
brazen  lungs,  and  such  a lightning-vivid 
picture  of  his  mailed  form  and  flaunting 
banner  when  he  burst  out  before  that  de- 
spairing army!  And  oh,  the  gentle  art 
of  the  last  half  of  his  last  sentence — de- 
livered in  the  careless  and  indolent  tone 
of  one  who  has  finished  his  real  story, 
and  only  adds  a colorless  and  inconse- 
quential detail  because  it  has  happened 
to  occur  to  him  in  a lazy  way. 

It  was  a marvel  to  see  those  innocent 
peasants.  Why,  they  went  all  to  pieces 
with  enthusiasm,  and  roared  out  applauses 
fit  to  raise  the  roof  and  wake  the  dead. 
When  they  had  cooled  down  at  last  and 


there  was  silence  but  for  their  heaving 
and  panting,  old  Laxart  said,  admiringly— 

“ As  it  seems  to  me,  you  are  an  army 
in  your  single  person.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  he  is,”  said  Noel 
Rainguesson,  convincingly.  “He  is  a 
terror;  and  not  just  in  this  vicinity.  His 
mere  name  carries  a shudder  with  it  to 
distant  lands — just  his  mere  name;  and 
when  he  frowns,  the  shadow  of  it  falls  as 
far  as  Rome,  and  the  chickens  go  to  roost 
an  hour  before  schedule-time.  Yes;  and 
some  say — ” 

“ Noel  Rainguesson,  you  are  preparing 
yourself  for  trouble.  I will  say  just  one 
word  to  you,  and  it  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to — ” 

I saw  that  the  usual  thing  had  got  a 
start.  No  man  could  prophesy  when  it 
would  end.  So  I delivered  Joan's  mes- 
sage and  went  off  to  bed. 

Joan  made  her  good-byes  to  those  old 
fellows  in  the  morning,  with  loving  em- 
braces and  many  tears,  and  with  a packed 
multitude  for  sympathizers,  and  they  rode 
proudly  away  on  their  precious  horses  to 
carry  their  great  news  home.  I had 
seen  better  riders,  I will  say  that;  for 
horsemanship  was  a new  art  to  them. 

The  vanguard  moved  out  at  dawn  and 
took  the  road,  with  bands  braying  and 
banners  flying;  the  second  division  fol- 
lowed at  eight.  Then  came  the  Burgun- 
dian ambassadors,  and  lost  us  the  rest  of 
that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next.  But 
Joan  was  on  hand,  and  so  they  had  their 
journey  for  their  pains.  The  rest  of  us 
took  the  road  at  dawn,  next  morning, 
July  20th.  And  got  how  far?  Six 
leagues.  Tremouille  was  getting  in  his 
sly  work  with  the  vacillating  King,  you 
see.  The  King  stopped  at  St.  Marcoul 
and  prayed  three  days.  Precious  time 
lost — for  us;  precious  time  gained  for 
Bedford.  He  would  know  how  to  use  it. 

We  could  not  go  on  without  the  King; 
that  would  be  to  leave  him  in  the  con- 
spirators’ camp.  Joan  argued,  reasoned, 
implored ; and  at  last  we  got  under  way 
again. 

Joan’s  prediction  was  verified.  It  was 
not  a campaign,  it  was  only  another  hol- 
iday excursion.  English  strongholds 
lined  our  route;  they  surrendered  with- 
out a blow;  we  garrisoned  them  with 
Frenchmen  and  passed  on.  Bedford  was 
on  the  march  against  us  with  his  new 
army  by  this  time,  and  on  the  25th  of 
July  the  hostile  forces  faced  each  other 
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and  made  preparation  for  battle;  but 
Bedford's  good  judgment  prevailed,  and 
he  turned  and  retreated  toward  Paris. 
Now  was  our  chance.  Our  men  were  in 
great  spirits. 

Will  you  believe  it?  Our  poor  stick 
of  a King  allowed  his  worthless  advisers 
to  persuade  him  to  start  back  for  Gien, 
whence  we  had  set  out  when  we  first 
marched  for  Rheims  and  the  Coronation ! 
And  we  actually  did  start  back.  The 
fifteen-day  truce  had  just  been  concluded 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  we 
would  go  and  tarry  at  Gien  until  he 
should  deliver  Paris  to  us  without  a 
fight. 

We  marched  to  Bray;  then  the  King 
changed  his  mind  once  more,  and  with  it 
his  face  toward  Paris.  Joan  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  Rheims  to  encour- 
age them  to  keep  heart  in  spite  of  the 
truce,  and  promising  to  stand  by  them. 
She  furnished  them  the  news  herself  that 
the  King  had  made  this  truce;  and  in 
speaking  of  it  she  was  her  usual  frank 
self.  She  said  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
it,  and  didn't  know  whether  she  would 
keep  it  or  uot;  that  if  she  kept  it,  it 
would  be  solely  out  of  tenderness  for  the 
King’s  honor.  All  French  children  know 
those  famous  words.  How  naive  they 
are!  “De  cette  tr^ve  qui  a ete  faite,  je 
lie  suis  pas  con  ten  te,  et  je  ne  sais  si  je  la 
tiendrai.  Si  je  la  tiens,  ce  sera  seulement 
pour  garder  l’honneur  du  roi.”  But  in 
any  case,  she  said,  she  would  not  allow 
the  blood  royal  to  be  abused,  and  would 
keep  the  army  in  good  order  and  ready 
for  work  at  the  end  of  the  truce. 

Poor  child,  to  have  to  fight  England, 
Burgundy,  and  a French  conspiracy  all  at 
the  same  time — it  was  too  bad.  She  was 
a match  for  the  others,  but  a conspiracy — 
ah,  nobody  is  a match  for  that,  when  the 
victim  that  is  to  be  injured  is  weak  and 
willing.  It  grieved  her,  these  troubled 
days,  to  be  so  hindered  and  delayed  and 
baffled,  and  at  times  she  was  sad  and  the 
tears  lay  near  the  surface.  Once,  talking 
with  her  good  old  faithful  friend  and  ser- 
vant the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  she  said — 

“ Ah,  if  it  might  but  please  God  to  let 
me  put  off  this  steel  raiment  and  go  back 
to  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  tend 
my  sheep  again  with  my  sister  and  my 
brothers,  who  would  be  so  glad  to  see 
me !” 

By  the  12th  of  August  we  were  camped 
near  Dampmartin.  Later  we  had  a brush 


with  Bedford’s  rear-guard,  and  had  hopes 
of  a big  battle  on  the  morrow,  but  Bed- 
ford and  all  his  force  got  away  in  the 
night  and  went  on  toward  Paris. 

Charles  sent  heralds  and  received  the 
submission  of  Beauvais.  The  Bishop 
Pierre  Cauchon,  that  faithful  friend  and 
slave  of  the  English,  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  though  he  did  his  best.  He  was 
obscure  then,  but  his  name  was  to  travel 
round  the  globe  presently,  and  live  for- 
ever in  the  curses  of  France!  Bear  with 
me  now,  while  I spit  in  fancy  upon  his 
grave. 

Compi&gne  surrendered,  and  hauled 
down  the  English  flag.  On  the  14th  we 
camped  two  leagues  from  Senlis.  Bed- 
ford turned  and  approached,  and  took  up 
a strong  position.  We  went  against  him, 
but  all  our  efforts  to  beguile  him  out 
from  his  intrenchments  failed,  though  he 
had  promised  us  a duel  in  the  open  field. 
Night  shut  down.  Let  him  look  out  for 
the  morning!  But  in  the  morning  he 
was  gone  again. 

We  entered  Comptegne  the  18th  of 
August,  turning  out  the  English  garrison 
and  hoisting  our  own  flag. 

On  the  23d  Joan  gave  command  to 
move  upon  Paris.  The  King  and  the 
clique  were  not  satisfied  with  this,  and 
retired  sulking  to  Senlis,  which  had  just 
surrendered.  Within  a few  days  many 
strong  places  submitted  — Creil,  Pont- 
Saint  - Maxence,  Choisy,  Gournay  - sur- 
Aronde,  Remy,  La  Neufville-en-Hez,  Mo- 
guay,  Chantilly,  Saintines.  The  English 
power  was  tumbling,  crash  after  crash ! 
And  still  the  King  sulked  and  disap- 
proved, and  was  afraid  of  our  movement 
against  the  capital. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1429,  Joan 
camped  at  Saint  Denis;  in  effect,  under 
the  walls  of  Paris. 

And  still  the  King  hung  back  and  was 
afraid.  If  we  could  but  have  had  him 
there  to  back  us  with  his  authority ! Bed- 
ford had  lost  heart  and  decided  to  waive 
resistance  and  go  and  concentrate  his 
strength  in  the  best  and  loyalest  province 
remaining  to  him  — Normandy.  Ah,  if 
we  could  only  have  persuaded  the  King 
to  come  and  countenance  us  with  his 
presence  and  approval  at  this  supreme 
moment ! 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Courier  after  courier  was  despatched 
to  the  King,  and  }ie  promised  to  come,  but 
didn’t.  The  Duke  d’Alengon  went  to  him 
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and  got  bis  promise  again,  which  he  broke 
again.  Nine  days  were  lost  thus;  then 
he  came,  arriving  at  St.  Denis  September 
7th. 

Meantime  the  enemy  had  begun  to  take 
heart:  the  spiritless  conduct  of  the  King 
could  have  no  other  result.  Preparations 
had  now  been  made  to  defend  the  city. 
Joan's  chances  had  been  diminished,  but 
she  and  her  generals  considered  them 
plenty  good  enough  yet.  Joan  ordered 
the  attack  for  eight  o’clock  next  morn- 
ing, and  at  that  hour  it  began. 

Joan  placed  her  artillery  and  began  to 
pound  a strong  work  which  protected  the 
gate  St.  HonorA  When  it  was  sufficient- 
ly crippled  the  assault  was  sounded  at 
noon,  aud  it  was  carried  by  storm.  Then 
we  moved  forward  to  storm  the  gate  itself, 
and  hurled  ourselves  against  it  again  and 
again,  Joan  in  the  lead  with  her  standard 
at  her  side,  the  smoke  enveloping  us  in 
choking  clouds,  and  the  missiles  flying 
over  us  and  through  us  as  thick  as  hail. 

In  the  midst  of  our  last  assault,  which 
would  have  carried  the  gate  sure  and 
given  us  Paris  and  in  effect  France,  Joan 
was  struck  down  by  a crossbow  bolt,  and 
our  men  fell  back  instantly  and  almost 
in  a panic — for  what  were  they  without 
her?  She  was  the  army,  herself. 

Although  disabled,  she  refused  to  re- 
tire, and  begged  that  a new  assault  be 
made,  saying  it  must  win;  and  adding, 
with  the  battle-light  rising  in  her  eyes, 
“I  will  take  Paris  now  or  die!”  She 
had  to  be  carried  away  by  force,  and  this 
was  done  by  Gancourt  and  the  Duke 
d’AlenQon. 

But  her  spirits  were  at  the  very  top 
notch,  now.  She  was  brimming  with  en- 
thusiasm. She  said  she  would  be  carried 
before  the  gate  in  the  morning,  and  in 
half  an  hour  Paris  would  be  ours  with- 
out any  question.  She  could  have  kept 
her  word.  About  this  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  she  forgot  one  factor  — the  King, 
shadow  of  that  substance  named  La  Tre- 
mouille.  The  King  forbade  the  attempt! 

You  see,  a new  Embassy  had  just  come 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another 
sham  private  trade  of  some  sort  was  ou 
foot. 

You  would  know,  without  my  telling 
you,  that  Joan’s  heart  was  nearly  broken. 
Because  of  the  pain  of  her  wound  and 
the  pain  at  her  heart  she  slept  little  that 
night.  Several  times  thp  watchers  heard 
muffled  sobs  from  the  dark  room  where 


she  lay  at  St.  Denis,  and  many  times  the 
grieving  words  “It  could  have  been  tak- 
en!— it  could  have  been  taken!”  which 
were  the  only  ones  she  said. 

She  dragged  herself  out  of  bed  a day 
later  with  a new  hope.  D’Alen9on  had 
thrown  a bridge  across  the  Seine  near  St. 
Denis.  Might  she  not  cross  by  that  and 
assault  Paris  at  another  point?  But  the 
King  got  wind  of  it  and  broke  the  bridge 
down ! Aud  more— he  declared  the  cam- 
paign ended!  And  more  still  — he  had 
made  a new  truce  and  a long  one,  in 
which  he  had  agreed  to  leave  Paris  un- 
threatened and  unmolested,  and  go  back 
to  the  Loire  whence  he  had  come! 

Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  never  been  de- 
feated by  the  enemy,  was  defeated  by  her 
own  King.  She  had  said  once  that  all 
she  feared  for  her  cause  was  treachery. 

It  had  struck  its  first  blow  now.  She 
hung  up  her  white  armor  in  the  royal 
basilica  of  St.  Denis,  and  went  and  asked 
the  King  to  relieve  her  of  her  functions 
and  let  her  go  home.  As  usual,  she  was 
wise.  Grand  combinations,  far-reaching 
great  military  moves  were  at  an  end,  now ; 
for  the  future,  when  the  truce  should  end, 
the  war  would  be  merely  a war  of  random 
and  idle  skirmishes,  apparently;  work 
suitable  for  subalterns,  and  not  requiring 
the  supervision  of  a sublime  military 
genius.  But  the  King  would  not  let  her 
go.  The  truce  did  not  embrace  all  France ; 
there  were  French  strongholds  to*  be 
watched  and  preserved;  he  would  need 
her.  Really,  you  see,  Tremouille  wanted 
to  keep  her  where  he  could  balk  and  hin- 
der her. 

Now  came  her  Voices  again.  They 
said,  “ Remain  at  St.  Denis”  There  was 
no  explanation.  They  did  not  say  whv. 
That  was  the  voice  of  God;  it  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  command  of  the  King; 
Joan  resolved  to  stay.  But  that  filled 
La  Tremouille  with  dread.  She  was  too 
tremendous  a force  to  be  left  to  herself  ; 
she  would  surely  defeat  all  his  plans.  He 
beguiled  the  King  to  use  compulsion. 
Joan  had  to  submit  — because  she  was 
wounded  and  helpless.  In  the  Great 
Trial  she  said  she  was  carried  away  against 
her  will;  and  that  if  she  had  not  been 
wounded  it  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. Ah,  she  had  a spirit,  that  slen- 
der girl ! a spirit  to  brave  all  earthly  pow- 
ers and  defy  them.  We  shall  never  know 
why  the  Voices  ordered  her  to  stay.  We 
only  know  this:  that  if  she  could  have 
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be  as  it  now  stands  written  in  the  books. 
Yes,  well  we  know  that. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  army, 
sad  and  spiritless,  turned  its  face  toward 
the  Loire,  and  marched— without  music ! 
Yes,  one  noted  that  detail.  It  was  a fu- 
neral march ; that  is  what  it  was.  A long, 
dreary  funeral  march,  with  never  a shout 
or  a cheer;  friends  looking  on  in  tears, 
all  the  way,  enemies  laughing.  We  reach- 
ed Gien  at  last — that  place  whence  we  had 
set  out  on  our  splendid  march  toward 
Rheims  less  than  three  months  before, 
with  flags  flying,  bands  playing,  the  vic- 
tory-flush of  Patay  glowing  in  our  faces, 
and  the  massed  multitudes  shouting  and 
praising  and  giving  us  God-speed.  There 
was  a dull  rain  falling  now,  the  day  was 
dark,  the  heavens  mourned,  the  specta- 
tors were  few,  we  had  no  welcome  but  the 
welcome  of  silence,  and  pity,  and  tears. 

Then  the  King  disbanded  that  noble 
army  of  heroes;  it  furled  its  flags,  it 
stored  its  arms;  the  disgrace  of  France 
was  complete.  La  Tremouille  wore  the 
victor’s  crown;  Joan  of  Arc  the  uncon- 
querable, was  conquered. 

chapter  xvin. 

Yes,  it  was  as  I have  said:  Joan  had 
Paris  and  France  in  her  grip,  and  the 
Hundred  Years’  War  under  her  heel,  and 
the  King  made  her  open  her  fist  and  take 
away  her  foot. 

- . Now  followed  about  eight  months  of 
drifting  about  with  the  King  and  his 
council,  and  his  gay  and  showy  and  dan- 
cing and  flirting  and  hawking  and  frolick- 
ing and  serenading  and  dissipating  court 
— drifting  from  town  to  town  and  from 
castle  to  castle — a life  which  was  pleasant 
to  us  of  the  personal  staff,  but  not  to 
Joan.  However,  she  only  saw  it,  she 
didn’t  live  it.  The  King  did  his  sincerest 
best  to  make  her  happy,  and  showed  a 
most  kind  and  constant  anxiety  in  this 
matter.  All  others  had  to  go  loaded 
with  the  chains  of  an  exacting  court  eti- 
quette, but  she  was  free,  she  was  privi- 
leged. So  that  she  paid  her  duty  to  the 
King  once  a day  and  passed  the  pleasant 
word,  nothing  further  was  required  of 
her.  Naturally,  then,  she  made  herself 
a hermit,  and  grieved  the  weary  days 
through  in  her  own  apartments,  with  her 
thoughts  and  devotions  for  company,  and 
the  planning  of  now  forever  unrealizable 
military  combinations  for  entertainment. 
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this  and  that  and  the  other  point,  so  cal- 
culating the  distances  to  be  covered,  the 
time  required  for  each  body,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  as  to 
have  them  appear  in  sight  of  each  other 
on  a given  day  or  at  a given  hour  and 
concentrate  for  battle.  It  was  her  only 
game,  her  only  relief  from  her  burden  of 
sorrow  and  inaction.  She  played  it  hour 
after  hour,  as  others  play  chess;  and  lost 
herself  in  it,  and  so  got  repose  for  her 
mind  and  healing  for  her  heart. 

She  never  complained,  of  course.  It 
was  not  her  way.  She  was  the  sort  that 
endure  in  silence.  But — she  was  a caged 
eagle  just  the  same,  and  pined  for  the 
free  air  and  the  alpine  heights  and  the 
fierce  joys  of  the  storm. 

France  was  full  of  rovers — disbanded 
soldiers  ready  for  anything  that  might 
turn  up.  Several  times,  at  intervals, 
when  Joan’s  dull  captivity  grew  too 
heavy  to  bear,  she  was  allowed  to  gather 
a troop  of  cavalry  and  make  a health-re- 
storing  dash  against  the  enemy.  These 
things  were  like  a bath  to  her  spirits. 

It  was  like  old  times,  there  at  Saint- 
Pierre-le-Moutier,  to  see  her  lead  assault 
after  assault,  be  driven  back  again  and 
again,  but  always  rally  and  charge  anew, 
all  in  a blaze  of  eagerness  and  delight; 
till  at  last  the  tempest  of  missiles  rained 
so  intolerably  thick  that  old  D’Aulon,who 
was  wounded,  sounded  the  retreat  (for 
the  King  had  charged  him  on  his  head  to 
let  no  harm  come  to  Joan);  and  away 
everybody  rushed  after  him— as  he  sup- 
posed; but  when  he  turned  and  looked, 
there  were  we  of  the  staff  still  hammering 
away ; wherefore  he  rode  back  and  urged 
her  to  come,  saying  she  was  mad  to  stay 
there  with  only  a dozen  men.  Her  eye 
danced  merrily,  and  she  turned  upon  him 
crying  out — 

“A  dozen  men!  name  of  God,  I have 
fifty  thousand,  and  will  never  budge  till 
this  place  is  taken ! Sound  the  charge!” 

Which  he  did,  and  over  the  walls  we 
went,  and  the  fortress  was  ours.  Old 
D’Aulon  thought  her  mind  was  wander- 
ing; but  all  she  meant  was,  that  she  felt 
the  might  of  fifty  thousand  men  surging 
in  her  heart.  It  was  a fanciful  expres- 
sion ; but,  to  my  thinking,  truer  word  was 
never  said. 

Then  there  was  the  affair  near  Lagny, 
where  we  charged  the  intrenched  Bur- 
gundians through  the  open  field  four 
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times,  the  last  time  victoriously;  the  best 
prize  of  it  Franquet  d’ Arras,  the  freebooter 
and  pitiless  scourge  of  the  region  round- 
about. 

Now  and  then  other  such  affairs;  and 
at  last,  away  toward  the  end  of  May,  1430, 
we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Com- 
ptegne,  and  Joan  resolved  to  go  to  the 
help  of  that  place,  which  was  being  be- 
sieged by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

I had  been  wounded  lately,  and  was  not 
able  to  ride  without  help;  but  the  good 
Dwarf  took  me  on  behind  him,  and  I held 
on  to  him  and  was  safe  enough.  We 
started  at  midnight,  in  a sullen  downpour 
of  warm  rain,  and  went  slowly  and  softly 
and  in  dead  silence,  for  we  had  to  slip 
through  the  enemy’s  lines.  We  were 
challenged  only  once;  we  made  no  an- 
swer, but  held  our  breath  and  crept  stead- 
ily and  stealthily  along,  and  got  through 
without  any  accident.  About  three  or 
half  past  we  reached  Compifegne,  just  as 
the  gray  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  east. 

Joan  set  to  work  at  once,  and  con- 
certed a plan  with  Guillaume  de  Flavy, 
captain  of  the  city — a plan  for  a sortie 
toward  evening  against  the  enemy,  who 
was  posted  in  three  bodies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Oise,  in  the  level  plain.  From 
our  side  one  of  the  city  gates  commu- 
nicated with  a bridge.  The  end  of  this 
bridge  was  defended  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  by  one  of  those  fortresses  called 
a boulevard  ; and  this  boulevard  also 
commanded  a raised  road,  which  stretched 
from  its  front  across  the  plain  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Marguy.  A force  of  Burgundians 
occupied  Marguy;  another  was  camped 
at  Clairoix,  a couple  of  miles  above  the 
raised  road;  and  a body  of  English  was 
holding  Venette,  a mile  and  a half  below 
it.  A kind  of  bow-and-arrow  arrange- 
ment, you  see:  the  causeway  the  arrow, 
the  boulevard  at  the  feather-end  of  it, 
Marguy  at  the  barb,  Venette  at  one  end 
of  the  bow,  Clairoix  at  the  other. 

Joan’s  plan  was  to  go  straight  per 
causeway  against  Marguy,  carry  it  by  as- 
sault, then  turn  swiftly  upon  Clairoix,  up 
to  the  right,  and  capture  that  camp  in  the 
same  way,  then  face  to  the  rear  and  be 
ready  for  heavy  work,  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy lay  behind  Clairoix  with  a reserve. 
Flavy’s  lieutenant,  with  archers  and  the 
artillery  of  the  boulevard,  was  to  keep  the 
English  troops  from  coming  up  from  be- 
low and  seizing  the  causeway  and  cutting 
off  Joan’s  retreat  in  case  she  should  have 


to  make  one.  Also,  a fleet  of  covered 
boats  was  to  be  stationed  near  the  boule- 
vard as  an  additional  help  in  case  a re- 
treat should  become  necessary. 

It  was  the  24th  of  May.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  Joan  moved  out  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  cavalry — on  her  last  march 
in  this  life! 

It  breaks  my  heart.  I had  got  myself 
helped  up  on  to  the  walls,  and  from  there 
I saw  much  that  happened,  the  rest  was 
told  me  long  afterward  by  our  two  knights 
and  other  eye-witnesses.  Joan  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  soon  left  the  boulevard 
behind  her  and  went  skimming  away 
over  the  raised  road  with  her  horsemen 
clattering  at  her  heels.  She  had  on  a 
brilliant  silver-gilt  cape  over  her  armor, 
and  I could  see  it  flap  and  flare  and  rise 
and  fall  like  a little  patch  of  white  flame. 

It  was  a bright  day,  and  one  could  see 
far  and  wide  over  that  plain.  Soon  we 
saw  the  English  force  advancing,  swiftly 
and  in  handsome  order,  the  sunlight  flash- 
ing from  its  arms. 

Joan  crashed  into  the  Burgundians  at 
Marguy  and  was  repulsed.  Then  we 
saw  the  other  Burgundians  moving  down 
from  Clairoix.  Joan  rallied  her  men  and 
charged  again,  and  was  again  rolled 
back.  Two  assaults  occupy  a good  deal 
of  time — and  time  was  precious  here.  The 
English  were  approaching  the  road,  now, 
from  Venette,  but  the  boulevard  opened 
fire  on  them  and  they  were  checked. 
Joan  heartened  her  men  with  inspiring 
words  and  led  them  to  the  charge  again 
in  great  style.  This  time  she  carried  Mar- 
guy with  a hurrah.  Then  she  turned  at 
once  to  the  right  and  plunged  into  the 
plain  and  struck  the  Clairoix  force,  which 
was  just  arriving;  then  there  was  heavy 
work,  and  plenty  of  it,  the  two  armies 
hurling  each  other  backward  turn  about 
and  about,  and  victory  inclining  first  to 
the  one,  then  to  the  other.  Now  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a panic  on  our  side. 
Some  say  one  thing  caused  it,  some  an- 
other. Some  say  the  cannonade  made 
our  front  ranks  think  retreat  was  being 
cut  off  by  the  English,  some  say  the  rear 
ranks  got  the  idea  that  Joan  was  killed. 
Anyway  our  men  broke,  and  went  flying 
in  a wild  rout  for  the  causeway.  Joan 
tried  to  rally  them  and  face  them  around, 
crying  to  them  that  victory  was  sure,  but 
it  did  no  good,  they  divided  and  swept  by 
her  like  a wave.  Old  D’Aulon  begged 
her  to  retreat  while  there  was  yet  a 
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chance  for  safety,  but  she  refused;  so  he 
seized  her  horse’s  bridle  and  bore  her 
along  with  the  wreck  and  ruin  in  spite  of 
herself.  And  so  along  the  causeway  they 
came  swarming,  that  wild  confusion  of 
frenzied  men  and  horses — and  the  artil- 
lery had  to  stop  firing,  of  course;  con- 
sequently the  English  and  Burgundi- 
ans closed  in  in  safety,  the  former  in 
front,  the  latter  behind  their  prey.  Clear 
to  the  boulevard  the  French  were  washed 
in  this  enveloping  inundation ; and  there, 
cornered  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  flank 
of  the  boulevard  and  the  slope  of  the 
causeway,  they  bravely  fought  a hopeless 
fight,  and  sank  down  one  by  one. 

Flavy,  watching  from  the  city  wall,  or- 
dered the  gate  to  be  closed  and  the  draw- 
bridge raised.  This  shut  Joan  out. 

The  little  personal  guard  around  her 
thinned  swiftly.  Both  of  our  good  knights 
went  down,  disabled ; Joan’s  two  brothers 
fell  wounded;  then  Noel  Rainguesson — 
all  wounded  while  loyally  sheltering 
Joan  from  blows  aimed  at  her.  When 
only  the  Dwarf  and  the  Paladin  were 
left,  they  would  not  give  up,  but  stood 
their  ground  stoutly,  a pair  of  steel  tow- 
ers streaked  and  splashed  with  blood ; and 
where  the  axe  of  the  one  fell,  and  the 
sword  of  the  other,  an  enemy  gasped  and 
died.  And  so  fighting,  and  loyal  to  their 
duty  to  the  last,  good  simple  souls,  they 
came  to  their  honorable  end.  Peace  to 
their  memories ! they  were  very  dear  to  me. 

Then  there  was  a cheer  and  a rush,  and 


Joan,  still  defiant,  still  laying  about  her 
with  her  sword,  was  seized  by  her  cape 
and  dragged  from  her  horse.  She  was 
borne  away  a prisoner  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  camp,  and  after  her  followed 
the  victorious  army  roaring  its  joy. 

The  awful  news  started  instantly  on 
its  round;  from  lip  to  lip  it  flew;  and 
wherever  it  came  it  struck  the  people  as 
with  a sort  of  paralysis;  and  they  mur- 
mured over  and  over  again,  as  if  they 
were  talking  to  themselves,  or  in  their 
sleep,  “The  Maid  of  Orleans  taken!  ... 
Joan  of  Arc  a prisoner!  . . . the  Savior  of 
France  lost  to  us!” — and  would  keep  say- 
ing that  over,  as  if  they  couldn't  under- 
stand how  it  could  be,  or  how  God  could 
permit  it,  poor  creatures! 

You  know  what  a city  is  like  when  it 
is  hung  from  eaves  to  pavement  with  rus- 
tling black?  Then  you  know  what  Tours 
was  like,  and  some  other  cities.  But  can 
any  man  tell  you  what  the  mourning  in 
the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of  France  was 
like?  No,  nobody  can  tell  you  that;  and, 
poor  dumb  things,  they  could  not  have 
told  you  themselves;  but  it  was  there — 
indeed  yes.  Why,  it  was  the  spirit  of  a 
whole  nation  hung  with  crape! 

The  24th  of  May.  We  will  draw  down 
the  curtain,  now,  upon  the  most  strange, 
and  pathetic,  and  wonderful  military 
drama  that  has  been  played  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world.  Joan  of  Arc  will 
march  no  more. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

SINCE  first  I knew  it  our  divine  employ 
To  beat  beyond  the  reach  of  soiling  care, 

As  at  Philippi,  well  of  doom  aware, 

The  Praetor  called  and  heard  the  singing-bov; 

Since  first  my  soul  so  jealous  was  of  joy 
That  any  facile  linden-bloom  in  air, 

Or  fall  of  water  on  a wildwood  stair. 

Annulled  for  me  all  dragging  dull  annoy; 

Tho'  word  of  thanks  I lacked,  tho’,  dumb,  I smiled 
Long,  long,  at  such  august  amends  up-piled, 

Let  this  the  debt  redeem:  that  when  ye  drop 
Death’s  aloe-leaf  within  my  honeyed  cup, 

On  thoughtful  knee  your  much-beholden  child, 
Immortals!  unto  you  will  drink  it  up. 
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XXVII. 

THE  GERMAN  FREE  CORPS  OF  LUTZOW. 

IN  the  spring  of  1813  sentiment  became 
a military  force,  and  poetry  occupied 
a place  in  war  second  only  to  general- 
ship. The  highest  expression  of  this  po- 
etic influence  was  the  Free  Corps  of  Major 
Liitzow. 

The  name  Free  Corps  has  suggested  to 
some  that  Liitzow’s  men  were  of  a gue- 
rilla or  bashi-bazoulc  character,  but  this 
was  not  so.  He  and  his  men  were  enrolled 
by  their  King  with  the  same  official  regu- 
larity that  marked  recruiting  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Prussian  army. 

When  Napoleon  forced  upon  Prussia 
the  humiliation  of  1807,  Scharnhorst  and 
Stein  at  once  began  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  next  war,  which  patriotic  Ger- 
mans felt  must  soon  come.  Openly  the 
army  could  not  exist  beyond  42,000  men, 
but  in  secret  plans  were  made  for  a war 
strength  surpassing  auything  achieved  in 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Each  year  between  1807  and  1813  the 
patriotic  party,  represented  by  Bliicher 
and  Gneisenau,  Stein  and  Scharnhorst, 
hoped  that  the  King  would  give  the  order 
to  march  once  more  against  the  French. 
It  was  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  war 
there  should  be  created  a number  of  in- 
dependent small  corps,  who  should  op- 
erate on  the  French  lines  of  communi- 
cations, and  arouse  to  insurrection  the 
Germau  states  recently  conquered  by  Na- 
poleon.- 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  openly  op- 
posed to  every  military  movement  that 
could  irritate  his  French  ally,  but  Scharn- 
horst found  excuses  for  maintaining  cor- 
respondence with  a large  number  of 
patriots  who  lived  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  who  made  it  their  business  to 
prepare  in  every  possible  way  for  the 
coming  struggle.  They  sent  information 
to  Berlin  regarding  the  movements  of 
French  troops,  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  storage  of  war  munitions,  and  the 
chances  of  insurrection. 

Among  the  officers  whom  Scharnhorst 
watched  with  particular  interest  was  Ma- 
jor Adolph  von  Liitzow.  He  had  fought 
at  Auerstadt  in  the  great  disaster,  and  in 
1807  was  under  the  walls  of  Col  berg  with 
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Sch ill  making  raids  upon  the  besieging 
French.  He  had  only  a handful  of  troop- 
ers, but  with  these  he  did  so  much  harm 
to  the  enemy  that  his  name  became  dear 
to  his  country,  and  particularly  to  Gneise- 
nau. 

In  1808  he  left  the  army,  along  with  a 
great  many  other  good  men,  and  in  the 
next  year  started  off  with  Schill  to  make 
war  on  his  own  account  against  Napo- 
leon. How  that  raid  ended  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  Liitzow  was  wounded,  and 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  but 
more  than  ever  a hero  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  would  have  been  court-martialled, 
with  the  rest  of  Schill’s  guerillas,  had 
he  not  been  on  the  retired  list  at  the  time 
of  joining  that  expedition.  On  account 
of  this  special  plea  the  King  was  induced 
to  overlook  his  share  in  Sell  ill's  revolu- 
tionary conduct,  and  in  1811  took  him 
back  again  iuto  the  Prussian  service. 

When,  therefore,  in  1813,  the  govern- 
ment once  more  entertained  plans  for 
launching  independent  bodies  of  guerilla 
troops  against  the  French,  Liitzow  was 
the  natural  choice,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Scharnhorst  and  Liitzow  were  in  per- 
fect accord  touching  the  composition  and 
objects  of  this  corps.  Already  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  only  six  days  after  the  call  for 
volunteers,  Lutzow  presented  to  the  King 
a humble  petition  begging  that  he  might 
organize  an  independent  corps.  He  laid 
stress  upon  recruiting  not  merely  Prus- 
sians, but  many  who  would  be  eager  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Prussia,  though  subject 
to  other  sovereigns. 

He  carefully  avoided  stating  against 
whom  he  proposed  to  fight,  and  notably 
omitted  to  say  that  he  expected  his  best 
recruits  from  the  countries  then  subject 
to  the  ally  of  his  King.  However,  there 
was  no  deception  as  between  Scharnhorst 
and  Liitzow. 

On  the  18th  February  the  King  grant- 
ed this  humble  petition  for  the  formation 
of  what  was  officially  designated  “The 
Royal  Prussian  Free  Corps.”  In  the 
royal  permit  it  was  carefully  stipulated 
that  the  crown  was  to  furnish  nothing 
save  pay,  and  arms  only  in  so  far  as  the 
corps  was  not  able  to  procure  them  on 
their  own  account. 
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of  the  guards.  They  were  not  the  kind 
of  guerillas  who  are  one  day  in  arms, 
and  the  next  are  masquerading  as  pea- 
sants. On  the  contrary,  they  were  uni- 
formed soldiers  operating  under  orders 
from  headquarters. 

This  much  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
feelings  Germans  entertained  towards 
them  in  that  beautiful  spring  of  1813. 

The  ink  on  the  King’s  permit  was  little 
more  than  dry  when  Liitzow  commenced 
enrolling  the  men  who  sought  admission 
to  this  corps.  In  Breslau  he  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  famous  Golden  Scep- 
tre tavern,  and  all  day  he  and  Jahn  and 
other  patriots  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems before  them. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  no  war,  and 
no  one  dared  to  say  that  there  would  be. 
The  students  were  the  first  recruits,  and 
they  came  only  to  fight  France. 

Secondly,  there  was  no  money,  and  the 
chief  business  of  the  recruiters  was  to  get 
contributions  from  people  who  had  al- 
ready given  more  than  their  share. 

Thirdly,  Liitzow  did  not  enjoy  the  favor 
of  his  King;  neither  did  the  Free  Corps. 

There  was  much  talking  and  singing 
of  liberty  in  this  corps,  and  the  students 
who  wore  its  uniform  talked  much  about 
Germany  and  very  little  about  Prussia. 
Their  colors  were  those  of  Germany — not 
of  Prussia;  they  even  attempted  to  carry 
a flag  symbolic  of  German  unity,  but  this 
the  King  sternly  stopped. 

Thus  at  the  outset  Liitzow  had  to  com- 
bat with  circumstances  far  from  encour- 
aging. Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  his  task 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  at  the  same  time  actively  re- 
cruiting volunteers  under  equally  liberal 
provisions. 

But  Liitzow  and  Jahn  were  not  ordi- 
nary men,  and  by  the  19th  of  March,  two 
days  after  the  formal  announcement  of 
war,  the  Free  Corps  was  declared  fit  to 
take  the  field,  armed  and  equipped. 

That  did  not  mean  much,  to  be  sure. 
Many  of  the  infantry  had  no  guns,  and 
had  to  be  drilled  with  pikes;  the  muskets 
were  of  every  imaginable  pattern.  Jahn 
congratulated  himself  upon  having  se- 
cured a lot  from  Thuringia  at  eight  dol- 
lars apiece.  Most  of  them  were  useless 
beyond  fifty  yards,  and  of  no  value  in 
wet  weather.  The  sabres  of  the  cavalry 
were  mostly  manufactured  by  the  village 
blacksmiths,  and,  in  short,  the  Liitzow 
corps  bore  more  resemblance  to  the  min- 


ute-men of  Concord  and  Lexington  than 
to  the  correctly  drilled  aud  equipped  bat- 
talions that  take  part  each  autumn  in  the 
grand  field  operations  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam II.  of  our  time. 

On  March  27,  1813,  Liitzow  marched 
away  from  Breslau.  The  corps  increased 
in  numbers  as  it  marched  along,  number- 
ing 1400  men,  infantry,  and  340  men,  cav- 
alry, as  they  entered  Leipzig  on  the  17th 
of  April,  just  one  month  after  the  formal 
declaration  of  war.  Their  march  had 
been  by  way  of  Dresden,  the  birthplace  of 
Korner. 

Wherever  they  showed  themselves  they 
were  the  objects  of  patriotic  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  young  men 
started  out  to  wage  war  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  is  well  preserved  to  us  in  a 
letter  of  the  poet  Korner,  telling  how 
Liitzow  marched  his  men  of  the  Free 
Corps  into  the  Lutheran  church  of  Rogau, 
near  Breslau,  in  order  that  they  might,  in 
such  a place,  solemnly  dedicate  them- 
selves to  their  high  purpose: 

“ It  was  a grand,  a worthy  hour  that  I lived 
through  on  Saturday.  We  inarched  in  parade 
dress  from  Zobteu  to  Rogau,  a Lutheran  Prot- 
estant village,  whose  church  had  been  simply 
but  tastefully  decorated  for  the  consecration 
of  our  guerilla  corps. . . . After  singing  a hymn 
which  your  friend  [Korner]  had  written  for 
the  occasion,  the  local  pastor  gave  us  a vigor- 
ous and  effective  sermon.  Not  a single  eye 
remained  dry.  . . . Finally  he  administered  the 
oath  — to  spare  no  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  country,  and  religion,  and  to 
conquer  or  die.  He  then  fell  upon  his  knees 
aud  prayed  God’s  blessing  on  his  soldiers.  . . . 
By  the  Almighty,  it  was  a moment  when  con- 
secration to  death  flamed  in  every  breast,  and 
every  heart  beat  with  heroic  pulse.  The  sol- 
emn oath  was  then  repeated  by  all — sworn 
upon  the  swords  of  the  officers.  Theu  was 
sung  Luther’s  hymn, ‘A  strong  fortress  is  our 
God/  which  closed  this  noble  ceremony.  At 
the  end  these  warriors  for  German  liberty  gave 
a thundering  hurrah.  . . . Every  blade  sprang 
from  its  scabbard,  and  the  house  of  God  w as 
lighted  with  the  myriad  sparks.” 

Surely  never  was  village  church  sur- 
prised by  so  strange  a service,  nor  ever 
did  men  march  away  to  war  with  more 
exaltation  of  spirit.  It  was  a glorious 
Easter  in  the  hearts  of  Germans/and 
wherever  they  marched  they  kindled  into 
flame  the  love  of  country,  which  some 
professed  to  sneer  at  as  a thing  beneath 
the  dignity  of  educated  men. 
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The  Liitzowers  were  few  in  number; 
they  never  at  any  time  exceeded  3000 
men.  But  amongst  them  were  men  of 
every  class,  every  profession,  and,  above 
all,  every  state  of  the  great  German  Em- 
pire. In  the  popular  mind  the  Liitzow 
corps  was  the  symbol  of  German  unity — 
the  poetry  of  the  army — and  in  this  re- 
spect alone  the  men  of  Liitzow  were  worth 
to  their  King  as  much  as  a full  army  corps 
of  “ regulars.” 

On  crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  into 
Saxony,  Komer,  on  April  5th,  issued  a 
glorious  manifesto,  calling  upon  his  fel- 
low-countrymen to  cease  being  vassals  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  help  in  founding  a great 
free  Germany. 

After  enumerating  the  sins  of  France 
against  Germany,  he  calls  upon  the  young 
men  of  Saxony  to  enroll  themselves  with 
the  Free  Corps.  “In  our  ranks  is  no 
distinction  of  birth,  of  class,  of  country. 
We  are  all  free  men.  We  defy  hell  and 
her  allies,  and  we  shall  drown  them, 
though  it  be  with  our  own  blood !” 

There  were  students  and  teachers,  shop- 
keepers and  mechanics,  officials  of  the 
crown  and  professors  of  the  university, 
all  marching  together  through  the  beau- 
tiful villages  of  Saxony  in  that  spring  of 
1813.  But  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  the 
young  poet  Korner,  who  wrote  down  in 
his  note  book  the  soldier  songs  that  made 
men  fly  to  arms  with  patriotic  passion. 

Liitzow  made  a famous  march  down 
into  the  heart  of  Napoleon’s  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  On  the  3d  of  June 
he  marched  over  the  road  leading  from 
Weimar  to  Jena,  a classic  road  to  those 
who  had  fought  in  1808,  and  in  the  after- 
noon reached  Roda,  a little  town  about 
seven  miles  southeasterly  from  Jena. 
Here  were  assembled  200  German  re- 
cruits belonging  to  Napoleon’s  army. 
They  were  being  actively  drilled  by  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  little  dreamed  that  a Prus- 
sian uniform  could  be  within  a hundred 
miles  of  them. 

Liitzow  did  not  hesitate  a moment,  but 
galloped  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  a 
few  hussars.  He  drew  up  before  the 
amazed  enemy,  and  gave  them  the  word 
to  ground  arms,  as  though  he  and  not 
Napoleon  was  their  commander.  And, 
strange  to  say,  lie  was  obeyed  at  once. 
The  officers  were  made  prisoners  on  pa- 
role, and  the  men  went  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  Free  Corps. 


He  was  now  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  had  to  be  exceedingly  wary,  for  he 
was  a long  way  from  Breslau  and  far 
from  support.  But  he  determined  to 
push  on,  and  help  Bliicher  by  cutting  otf 
French  supplies,  capturing  their  messen- 
gers, and  otherwise  making  their  commu- 
nications uncertain. 

On  June  8th  his  men  were  in  Bavaria, 
a state  whose  monarch  was  then  intense- 
ly devoted  to  Napoleon,  and  whose  troops 
were  all  pledged  to  the  service  of  France. 
Here  Liitzow  had  made  such  a disposition 
that  the  important  town  of  Hof  was  prac- 
tically in  his  hands.  Hof  is  about  half- 
way on  a line  between  Nuremberg  and 
Leipzig,  and  an  important  military  point 
for  an  army  moving  from  France— as  we 
saw.  in  1806. 

We  are  here  anticipating  somewhat 
the  main  movements  of  the  campaign 
in  order  to  remind  the  reader  that  on 
June  5th  Napoleon  made  a truce  with 
the  allies. 

Liitzow  heard  of  this  truce  only  on 
June  11th,  and  was  compelled,  therefore, 
much  against  his  will,  to  surrender  at 
once  the  great  prize  already  within  his 
reach,  and  to  haud  back  all  the  prisoners 
he  had  made  since  the  date  when  the 
truce  was  officially  published. 

The  truce  provided  that  all  troops  be- 
longing to  the  allies  should  be  withdrawn 
across  the  Elbe  by  the  12tli  of  June.  Now 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  Liitzow 
to  obey  this  provision,  seeing  that  he  was 
then  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Elbe,  with  only  twenty-four  hours  at  his 
disposal.  Nor  had  he  even  then  received 
the  announcement  of  the  armistice  in  an 
official  form.  Hof  is  on  the  border  of 
Bohemia,  and  Liitzow  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  junction  with  the  Austrian 
forces,  which  were  moving  on  the  line  of 
Prague  and  Carlsbad. 

Not  until  June  14th,  two  days  too  late, 
did  Liitzow  receive  official  notice  from  Na- 
poleon’s officials  in  Dresden  that  a truce 
had  been  made,  and  that  he  must  retire  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  Accordingly  on  the  very 
next  day  he  started  for  the  Elbe,  choosing 
the  shortest  route  by  way  of  Leipzig.  He 
felt  free  from  anxiety  regarding  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  his  command,  because  the 
enemy  had  sent  a young  Saxon  officer  to 
act  as  guide  and  protector  to  him  while 
going  through  the  enemy’s  lines.  On 
June  17th  he  avoided  Zeitz,  twenty  miles 
southwesterly  of  Leipzig,  because  it  was 
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occupied  by  a Wiirtemberg  garrison,  allies 
of  Napoleon.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding 
misunderstanding,  however,  he  sent  his 
Saxon  protector  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral there,  notifying  him  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  seeking  to 
obey  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Towards  evening  they  made  prepara- 
tions to  spend  the  night  at  a little  village 
close  to  Liitzen,  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Leipzig.  This  is  classic  ground. 
Here  in  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  up 
his  noble  life  in  defence  of  Protestantism, 
and  here,  but  a few  days  before,  at  Gross 
Goerschen,  Scharnhorst  received  a fatal 
wound  in  the  first  great  battle  fought  by 
the  new  German  army  he  had  created. 

Liitzow  had  sent  two  of  his  troopers 
to  forage,  and  these  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners. Thinking  that  the  arrest  was  the 
result  of  a mistake,  he  forbade  every 
form  of  reprisal.  But  when  close  to  the 
spot  selected  for  camp  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  being  followed  by  a column 
of  Napoleonic  South  Germans,  marching 
with  all  the  appearance  of  being  at  war. 
Liitzow  at  once  sent  a flag  of  truce  to 
the  commander,  and  received  in  return 
instructions  to  halt  and  await  a message 
from  the  French  commanding  general, 
who  had,  it  was  stated,  made  arrange- 
ments for  escorting  him  from  this  point. 
Liitzow  then  exchanged  solemn  prom- 
ises with  the  Napoleonic  agent  that  nei- 
ther would  meanwhile  undertake  any 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
message  from  Leipzig,  where  Napoleon’s 
kinsman,  the  Corsican  General  Arrighi, 
held  court,  Liitzow  despatched  one  of  his 
officers  to  the  French  headquarters  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  two  troopers 
who  had  been  seized.  Arrighi  had  been 
himself  a guerilla  in  Corsica,  and  was 
prepared  to  associate  with  that  name  all 
the  crimes  which  his  countrymen  perpe- 
trated under  the  cloak  of  military  license. 
Napoleon  had  made  him  Duke  of  Padua. 
But  no  honors  that  he  wore  can  make  us 
forget  the  meanness  of  his  behavior  tow- 
ards the  gallant  men  of  the  Free  Corps. 

When  the  Liitzow  uniform  appeared 
on  the  streets  of  Leipzig  it  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  the  officer  with  the  flag 
of  truce  was  cheered  all  the  way  to  the 
headquarters  of  Arrighi.  But  here  his 
triumph  ceased.  Six  policemen  brought 
him  into  the  presence  of  the  Corsican, 
and  he  was  treated  as  a prisoner.  Arri- 


ghi declined  to  receive  him  as  the  bearer 
of  a flag  of  truce,  and  pronounced  him  an 
outlaw  and  a brigand.  He  was  disarmed 
and  locked  up  in  jail. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Free  Corps, 
who  were  at  about  one  hours  sharp  ride 
from  the  town.  They  had  gone  into 
camp  at  about  six  o’clock,  and  by  seven 
the  horses  had  been  tethered  and  were 
getting  their  evening  meal.  At  that  mo- 
ment Liitzow  received  word  that  dust  was 
observed,  which  indicated  the  approach 
of  a hostile  column.  He  at  once  sent  a 
bugler  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  prepare  for  action. 

Even  now,  when  from  opposite  sides 
hostile  forces  presented  themselves,  Liit- 
zow  would  not  allow  a counter -demon- 
stration to  be  made  by  his  subordinates, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  word  of 
honor  given  by  Napoleon’s  officer  would 
shield  his  men  from  outrage.  And  it 
seemed  so  for  a time.  Liitzow  had  an 
interview  with  the  French  general  com- 
manding (Fournier),  explained  to  him  his 
desire  to  reach  the  Elbe  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  asked  categorically  wheth- 
er the  French  intended  to  attack  him  or 
not. 

To  this  General  Fournier  answered: — 
“I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
shall  not  attack  you,  provided  you  keep 
to  the  Leipzig  highway.  I shall  follow 
you  with  my  corps.” 

Hereupon  Liitzow  at  once  ordered  his 
men  to  march  on  to  Leipzig.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  inarch  commenced  than 
he  noticed  a column  of  French  dragoons 
break  into  a trot. 

He  demanded  an  explanation  of  this 
and  got  it: 

“ V armistice  pour  tout  le  monde,  ex- 
cepte  pour  uous” — “Truce  for  all,  but 
not  for  you” — was  the  answer  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  had  just  given  his  word 
of  honor  that  he  would  not  attack. 

The  fight  was  soon  over.  The  men  of 
Liitzow  were  huddled  together  in  march- 
ing order  on  the  highroad,  and  were  cut 
down  like  sheep.  Some  few  sought  to 
make  a stand,  but  resistance  under  the 
circumstances  was  hopeless.  Liitzow’s 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  effect- 
ed his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Three  hundred  and  five 
horsemen  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  poet  Korner  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  escaped  capture  only  by  the  aid 
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of  patriotic  peasants,  to  whose  hands  he 
confided  himself. 

A remnant  of  the  Free  Corps  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  the 
French  lines,  thanks  to  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  had  made  their  way  to 
Leipzig.  They  persisted  in  thinking  that 
the  wanton  attack  was  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding,  and  would  be  prompt- 
ly disavowed  by  General  Arrighi.  And, 
indeed,  the  officer  in  command  at  the 
town  gates  promised  them  safe  escort. 
But  they  had  proceeded  but  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  streets  when  they  were  seized 
and  locked  up  in  jail,  along  with  the  flag 
of  truce  that  had  preceded  them.  They 
here  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Napo- 
leon himself  had  given  orders  that  the 
men  of  Liitzow  should  be  treated,  not  as 
soldiers,  but  as  highwaymen.  No  medi- 
cal attendance  was  given  to  the  wound- 
ed, who  were  all  locked  up  separately  in 
a church.  These  would  have  died  of  neg- 
lect had  not  the  warm-hearted  citizens 
begged  permission  to  look  after  them. 

As  the  wounded  got  well,  they  were 
locked  up  in  jail  with  the  rest  until  such 
time  as  it  was  found  convenient  to  send 
them  off  in  gangs,  chained  together  like 
malefactors.  They  were  sent  off  by  way 
of  Erfurt,  Mainz,  Metz,  across  France  to 
the  most  extreme  fortresses  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, there  to  do  forced  labor,  which 
corresponded  to  what  was  called  being 
sent  to  the  galleys. 

It  would  be  well  for  Napoleon's  name 
as  a man  if  we  could  exonerate  him  from 
knowledge  of  what  passed  in  Leipzig  dur- 
ing those  days. 

The  French  commandant  of  a town 
through  whicli  Liitzow  had  passed  on  his 
return  journey  to  the  Elbe  had  entertain- 
ed him  at  dinner — as  a matter  of  courtesy 
to  a fellow-soldier  during  an  armistice. 
Napoleon  heard  of  this,  and  immediately 
ordered  him  to  Dresden,  there  to  explain 
his  conduct.  The  French  commandant 
hurried  to  his  master,  and  at  once  sought 
to  justify  himself  by  showing  that  Liitzow 
had  acted  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rules 
of  war.  But  Napoleon  interrupted  him 
with  violence,  and  heaped  upon  him  gross 
insults.  He  told  him  he  should  have 
seized  “ ce  brigand  Liitzow , chef  du  corps 
de  la  Vengeance that  he  should  at  once 
have  tried  him  for  highway  robbery,  or, 
better  still,  ordered  him  shot  at  once  with- 
out a trial.  The  poor  commandant,  who 
had  done  nothing  but  his  duty  as  a soldier 


and  a man  of  honor,  sought  in  vain  to  jus- 
tify himself.  But  Napoleon  was  mad  with 
anger.  Liitzow  at  the  moment  seemed  to 
have  escaped  him,  and  Iris  Corsican  love 
of  vengeance  clouded  every  other  feeling. 
Though  his  commandant  was  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
so  furious  was  the  Emperor  that  he 
snatched  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders 
and  ordered  him  “ to  go  to  the  devil.” 

This  circumstance  was  related  to  Liit- 
zow by  the  French  commandant  after 
the  allies  had  entered  Paris  and  Napo- 
leon had  been  removed  to  Elba. 

But  Napoleon  was  still  more  angry 
when  he  heard  that  these  Liitzow  “brig- 
ands” had  been  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  sympathy  after  their  capture  by 
the  troops  of  Arrighi.  He  made  an  or- 
der, dated  June  20th,  placing  Leipzig  un- 
der military  law,  making  all  the  police 
subject  to  the  military  authority,  and  pro- 
viding for  a forced  contribution  by  way 
of  punishment. 

Two  days  later  the  Corsican  kinsman 
Arrighi  announced  that  “the  town  of 
Leipzig  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  a high  degree, 
on  account  of  the  bad  behavior  in  con- 
nection with  recent  military  and  politi- 
cal events.  Therefore  be  it  enacted  that 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  show  aversion 
towards  the  French,  or  incur  suspicion 
for  behavior  towards  their  allies,  shall  be 
treated  as  a traitor,  be  arrested  at  once, 
and  brought  before  the  French  military 
authorities  for  the  severest  punishment.” 

Six  days  were  allowed  in  which  the 
citizens  should  give  up  every  weapon 
they  had.  All  provisions  were  confisca- 
ted by  authority,  and  Leipzig  was  still  fur- 
ther punished  by  being  forced  to  furnish 
all  supplies  to  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg 
on  the  Elbe — the  Wittenberg  of  Martin 
Luther. 

The  city  fathers  of  Leipzig  came  hum- 
bly to  Dresden  and  begged  an  audience  of 
their  mighty  conqueror,  but  they  begged 
long  before  they  were  allowed  even  to 
see  him.  Finally  they  were  admitted, 
and  at  once  he  turned  upon  them  the 
same  character  of  abuse  he  had  heaped 
upon  the  French  commandant  of  a few 
days  before.  He  called  them  dunces  and 
sleepy  heads,  and  said  they  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  under  their  noses; 
that  they  should  have  seized  the  Liitzow 
men  and  sent  them  to  the  galleys,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  have  hung  them. 
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Each  time  that  the  city  fathers  attempt- 
ed to  say  anything,  Napoleon  broke  in 
with  renewed  abuse,  until  he  deemed  his 
time  exhausted,  when  he  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  slammed  the  door  in  their 
faces,  and  sent  them  home  to  ponder  over 
the  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of 
government. 

If  ever  there  was  a military  murder 
with  malice  prepense,  it  was  this  one  car- 
ried out  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is  one 
of  a series  in  which  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien,  John  Palm,  Andreas  Hofer,  and 
Schill’s  men  are  conspicuous.  By  a strange 
fortune,  Liitzow  himself  escaped,  or  his 
name  would  have  appeared  in  this  inter- 
esting series. 

But  Liitzow  did  not  fight  in  vain.  The 
street  boys  of  Leipzig  who  cheered  the 
uniform  of  the  Free  Corps  spoke  for  a lar- 
ger public  than  that  which  filled  the  city 
of  publishers.  Every  street  boy  in  every 
village  of  the  father-land  took  up  that 
cheer,  and  with  every  cheer  for  Liitzow 
there  went  up  a prayer  for  deliverance 
from  the  rule  of  his  would-be  murderer. 

XXVIII. 

HOW  THE  PRUSSIAN  KING  WAS  FI- 
NALLY  FORCED  TO  DECLARE  WAR 
AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 

King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prus- 
sia was  in  Breslau  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1813,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  which  was  safest— to  be  friends  with 
Russia  against  Napoleon,  to  continue 
his  alliance  with  Napoleon  against  Rus- 
sia, or  to  be  friends  with  neither,  but  re- 
main neutral.  He  was  spinning  a dan- 
gerous diplomatic  web  in  all  directions. 
To  Napoleon  he  sent  respectful  represen- 
tations, that  were  treated  with  contempt; 
to  Austria  he  made  overtures  for  a gen- 
eral peace;  to  England  he  posed  as  the 
victim  of  circumstances;  and  to  Russia  he 
sent  a messenger  who  wearied  the  Czar 
by  endless  plans  full  of  impracticable 
conditions.  But,  fortunately  for  Ger- 
many, the  Czar  was  then  close  to  Bres- 
lau, and  so  well  supplied  with  war  force 
that  he  could  exert  pressure  upon  Prus- 
sia more  directly  than  any  other  monarch 
then  negotiating  with  the  Prussian  King. 
More  fortunately  still,  he  had  at  his  side 
that  noblest  of  Germans  the  rugged 
Baron  Stein.  “I  have  but  one  father- 
land,”  wrote  Stein  a few  weeks  before, 
“ and  that  is  Germany.  To  me  dynasties 


are  matters  of  indifference  in  a time  like 
the  present.” 

Frederick  William  hated  Stein  for  just 
such  expressions  as  this,  but  Stein  was 
not  a man  to  worry  at  the  loss  of  royal 
favor.  He  had  inaugurated  the  revolu- 
tion in  Konigsberg;  had  caused  the  prov- 
ince of  East  Prussia  to  put  forty  thou- 
sand men  under  arms  without  asking  the 
King’s  permission;  had  then  returned  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
near  Kalisch,  a town  almost  immediately 
upon  the  border  of  the  present  Polen, 
only  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Breslau. 

Already  Alexander  had  given  notice 
to  his  friend  Frederick  William  that  if 
Prussia  did  not  march  with  him  he  would 
regard  the  Hohenzollerns  as  his  enemy, 
and  would  invade  their  territory  and  di- 
vide it  up.  But  he  hesitated  to  take  this 
step,  for  fear  of  precipitating  the  Prussian 
King  too  soon  into  the  arms  of  France. 

So  he  halted  on  the  border  of  Silesia  and 
tried  first  a little  diplomatic  coaxing. 
But  Stein  knew  the  Prussian  King  well 
enough  to  know  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  this  means.  ( He  was  then  suf- 
fering in  health,  but  nevertheless  offered 
to  go  to  Breslau  and  force  the  King  to 
make  up  his  mind  at  once  for  one  party 
or  the  other. 

Much  as  the  King  disliked  Stein,  he  had 
for  him  a vast  amount  of  respect,  not  un- 
mixed with  dread.  Stein  habitually  spoke 
the  truth  even  to  his  sovereign,  and  did 
so  in  a manner  scantily  draped  with  dip- 
lomatic phrases.  Frederick  William  so 
rarely  heard  the  truth  that  an  interview 
with  Stein  became  a most  humiliating 
moment  in  his  life.  Stein  was  not  mere- 
ly in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth,  but 
he  invariably  advanced  his  own  opinion 
in  so  strong  a manner  that  it  either  had 
to  be  accepted  or  else  there  followed  an 
explosion. 

We  can  thus  picture  the  King’s  anger 
on  the  24th  of  February  when  word  was 
brought  to  him  in  the  Breslau  palace  that 
Stein  had  arrived  in  town.  Nor  was  that 
the  worst.  His  late  minister  had  not  even 
adopted  a formal  manner  of  approaching 
his  sovereign,  but  had  driven  at  once  to 
the  very  door  of  the  palace  and  demanded 
instant  audience.  This  magnificent  impu- 
dence quite  took  away  the  King's  breath. 
The  audience  had  to  be  granted,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  Alexander,  and  thus 
in  a few  hours  Stein  accomplished  by  per- 
sonal contact  (I  had  almost  said  violence) 
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what  the  King's  ministers  would  have  re- 
quired months  to  consummate. 

Stein  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  to 
his  danger — the  Russians  at  his  door ; Aus- 
tria secretly  promising  help;  the  German 
people  burning  for  revenge.  The  King 
must  at  once  accept  the  offers  of  Russia, 
or  else  accept  the  consequences.  The  King 
sought  delay,  but  Stein  was  firm.  Har- 
denberg  was  sent  for,  and  the  matter  set- 
tled on  the  spot.  Stein  theu  declared  that 
unless  the  King  sent  Scharnhorst  as  his 
messenger  to  Kalisch,  the  Russian  Czar 
would  not  be  convinced  of  his  sincerity — 
for  every  German  trusted  Scharnhorst  as 
being  the  soul  of  the  patriotic  movement. 
This  was  also  agreed  to  by  the  King,  and 
Stein  withdrew  to  find  lodgings  and  rest 
after  his  weary  journey. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  he,  the  per- 
sonal envoy  of  the  Russian  Czar,  had  to 
wander  about  Breslau  on  this  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary hunting  for  where  to  stretch  his 
tired  body.  Hardenberg,  whom  he  had 
made  great,  did  not  so  much  as  offer  him 
a crust  of  bread.  The  King  ignored  him. 
No  one  of  the  many  courtiers  offered  him 
any  hospitality.  He  wandered  from  inn 
to  inn,  finding  them  all  crowded  to  the 
very  roof-trees  with  the  thousands  who 
had  come  in  the  wake  of  the  King.  At 
length  Stein’s  patience  was  exhausted, and, 
in  the  centre  of  the  market,  lie  exploded 
into  such  bursts  of  anger  as  arrested  the 
attention  of  passers-by.  Amongst  these 
happened  to  be  Major  von  Liitzow,  busy 
with  the  organization  of  his  Free  Corps. 
At  once  he  recognized  the  great  states- 
man, took  him  to  the  Golden  Sceptre,  and 
by  tight  squeezing  secured  a small  room 
for  him  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Here  for  many  days  lay  Stein  at  the 
point  of  death,  dragged  low  by  a violent 
fever.  Not  once  did  the  King  inquire  af- 
ter him.  Not  once  did  Hardenberg  seek 
to  make  his  suffering  less.  The  court  was 
ordered  to  avoid  him ; and  thus  the  great- 
est German  of  his  time,  at  one  of  the  crit- 
ical moments  of  German  history,  was  ig- 
nored in  his  attic  for  a crime  which  is 
rarely  forgiven  at  court  — he  spoke  the 
truth. 

One  of  the  King’s  courtiers,  a Prussian 
general,  had  honored  Stein  so  far  as  to 
denounce  him  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, who  at  once  hired  a room  from  a tai- 
lor across  the  way,  and  systematically 
watched  all  who  came  in  and  went  out 
of  Stein’s  quarters.  But  this  did  not  last 


very  long,  for  Stein’s  true  friends  were 
wary,  and  came  to  him  only  after  dark. 

Doctor  Hufeland,  who  had  accompanied 
Queen  Luise  on  her  sad  winter’s  flight 
from  Konigsberg  to  Memel,  1806-7,  braved 
the  royal  displeasure  by  gi ving  Stein  every 
professional  help  in  his  power;  and  old 
General  Bliicher  showed  equal  indiffer- 
ence by  climbing  frequently  to  the  attic 
room  of  the  Golden  Sceptre,  and  there 
luxuriating  in  very  profane  abuse  of  the 
courtiers  and  diplomatists  who  kept  the 
people  from  fighting  Napoleon. 

Before  Stein  took  to  his  bed,  however, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  al- 
liance offered  by  Russia  accepted  by  Prus- 
sia. On  the  27th  of  February  it  was 
signed  in  Breslau,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing in  Kalisch  by  Scharnhorst  and  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary.  On  March  27th 
war  was  formally  declared  in  Paris  by 
the  Prussian  minister  demanding  his  pass- 
ports; and  on  April  15,  1813,  Napoleon 
started  once  more  from  the  Seine  to  make 
war  beyond  the  Elbe. 

The  King’s  declaration  of  war  con- 
tained an  epitome  of  insults  received  from 
France.  The  auswer  of  Napoleon  to  this 
was  such  a document  as  should  have 
raised  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of 
every  Prussian  official  who  shared  the 
councils  of  the  King.  This  document, 
which  was  largely  circulated  at  the  time, 
charged  Prussia  with  every  known  form 
of  national  dishonesty. 

“In  1792,”  wrote  Napoleon’s  scribe, 

“ when  France,  convulsed  at  home  by  a 
revolution  and  attacked  from  without  by 
dreadful  enemies,  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
destruction,  Prussia  declared  war  against 
her.  Three  years  later,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  France  triumphed  over  the 
coalition  of  enemies,  Prussia  forsook  her 
allies,  whom  she  left  to  their  fate;  and  of 
all  the  sovereigns  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  France,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  French  Repub- 
lic.” 

And  from  this  date  on,  down  through 
the  period  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  to 
Moscow  and  Kalisch,  the  French  docu- 
ment pitilessly  laid  bare  the  selfish  and 
weak  policy  that  animated  the  Prussian 
cabinet  in  all  its  relations  with  France— 
professing  loud  friendship  when  French 
victories  were  gained,  but  secretly  court- 
ing the  enemies  of  Napoleon  when  there 
was  a prospect  of  a successful  coalition 
against  his  power. 
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The  summary  of  Napoleon’s  manifesto, 
prepared  by  Maret,  was  in  these  words : 

“In  1812  Prussia  sought  French  alli- 
ance, because  French  armies  were  nearer 
to  Prussia  than  those  of  Russia.  In  1813 
Prussia  declares  that  her  treaty  has  been 
violated,  because  Russian  armies  are  near- 
er to  Prussia  than  those  of  France !” 

The  French  charge  had  much  of  truth 
in  it,  and  Germans  have  taken  very  small 
pains  to  protest  against  the  very  serious 
reflections  therein  made  against  the  Prus- 
sian cabinet  government.  Napoleon  was 
much  surprised  at  the  Prussian  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  his  ministers  still  more 
so.  They  were  for  once  outwitted  at  their 
own  game  of  deceiving,  and  by  an  adver- 
sary whom  they  despised  as  diplomatists 
even  more  than  as  soldiers. 

Napoleon  regarded  Prussian  politicians 
a$  sluggish  — totally  incapable  of  diplo- 
matic deception ; yet  his  envoy  in  Breslau 
had  been  completely  deceived  in  regard 
to  the  great  popular  movement  going  on 
under  his  very  nose.  He  believed  that 
Frederick  William  intended  to  persist  in 
his  loyalty  to  Napoleon,  according  to  the 
promises  constantly  made  by  Hardenberg, 
and  in  spite  of  popular  agitation  to  the 
contrary. 

And  who  knows  that  such  might  not 
have  been  the  case  had  Napoleon  but  ac- 
ceded to  Prussia’s  very  moderate  requests, 
and  treated  her  less  like  a conquered 
province?  Napoleon  said  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
joined  Russia:  “This  secession  comes  to 
me  as  punishment  for  the  fault  I com- 
mitted at  Tilsit  in  restoring  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  to  the  throne — ay,  of  hon- 
oring it  by  my  alliance.” 

And  so  far  as  Napoleon  had  to  deal 
merely  with  thrones  and  dynasties  and 
courtiers,  his  insolent  language  was  not 
without  its  justification.  But  he  was 
now  on  the  eve  of  war  with  a power  that 
had  done  no  wrong  for  which  it  need 
blush — a war  not  against  a king,  but 
against  an  outraged  people.  What  in- 
sults he  chose  to  publish  against  Prussian 
diplomacy  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the 
King  and  his  smiling  circle  of  ever-flatter- 
ing courtiers;  but  diplomacy  was  for  the 
few,  and  not  for  those  outside  of  the  pal- 
ace. There  was,  however,  another  power 
which  Napoleon  could  not  insult,  for  he 
did  not  know  of  its  existence.  It  was  the 
power  led  by  Blflcher  and  Gneisenau, 
by  Scharnhorst  and  Stein.  It  was  a new 


Germany,  born  in  shame  and  sorrow,  cra- 
dled in  the  storms  of  adversity,  grown 
strong  in  the  practice  of  domestic  virtues, 
and  now  baring  its  arms  for  a life  and 
death  struggle  to  determine  which  of  two 
principles  should  survive — that  of  Csesar- 
ism  or  that  of  Martin  Luther. 

XXIX. 

PRUSSIA’S  FORLORN  HOPE  IN  1813— THE 
LANDSTURM. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  year  1813 
that  when  his  most  absolute  Majesty 
Frederick  William  was  forced  into  war 
with  France  he  addressed  his  first  appeal 
for  aid  not  to  his  army,  but  “ To  my  peo- 
ple”—“An  mein  Volk.”  This  excellent 
document  was  not  written  by  the  King, 
nor  were  any  of  the  other  excellent  proc- 
lamations of  that  time;  but  that  he  signed 
them  showed  that  even  in  the  palace  new 
and  startling  ideas  were  being  accepted — 
ideas  which  in  1806  would  have  been  re- 
jected as  revolutionary. 

The  same  Breslau  paper  that  published 
for  the  first  time  the  famous  “An  mein 
Volk”  printed  as  its  second  article  an 
address  “To  my  army.”  In  the  same 
paper  appeared  the  first  official  announce- 
ment that  the  Iron  Cross  had  been  estab- 
lished, on  March  10th,  on  the  birthday  of 
the  saintly  Queen  Luise. 

The  Prussian  army  had  already  as- 
sumed a popular  character  altogether  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  year  of  Jena.  But  the 
most  democratic  of  all  the  King’s  procla- 
mations was  yet  to  appear.  This  was  a 
sweeping  order  that  every  male  Prussian 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  who 
had  been  exempted  from  the  active  army, 
should  enroll  himself  in  the  so-called 
“ Landsturm.” 

Here  was  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
military  scheme  worked  out  by  Scharn- 
borst  and  Stein,  and  patiently  explained 
to  patriots  in  every  part  of  the  father- 
land.  This  alone  was  needed  to  complete 
the  idea  of  a nation  in  arms  — an  idea 
which  to-day  has  become  little  more  than 
a fine  phrase,  though  in  1813  it  was  an 
accepted  truth. 

The  King  was  a very  long  time  in  sign- 
ing this  order,  and  longer  still  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  made  public.  Perhaps  no- 
thing official  offers  to  day  such  complete 
evidence  of  Frederick  William’s  desper- 
ate straits  as  that  he  determined  to  save 
his  throne  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
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whole  of  his  people.  He  hesitated  long, 
not  merely  because  he  himself  distrusted 
forces  created  by  popular  initiative,  but 
because  the  Austrian  Emperor  detested 
democratic  demonstration  even  more. 
The  Vienna  court  talked  in  a half-hearted 
way  about  joining  Prussia,  and  so  long 
as  there  was  a prospect  of  this  aid  the 
King  tried  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
offend  the  Apostolic  Kaiser  Franz,  who 
had  become  Napoleon’s  father-in-law. 

But  when  the  first  great  battle  turned 
out  a technical  victory  for  Napoleon  (that 
called  by  Germans  Gross  Goerschen),  and 
the  cautious  Austrian  made  haste  to  range 
himself  with  the  side  that  seemed  at  the 
moment  most  promising,  the  King  at  last 
felt  that  he  must  fight  for  existence. 

He  had  challenged  Napoleon  to  a life 
and  death  struggle,  and  realized  fully  that 
in  the  event  of  defeat  there  would  be  no 
more  Hohenzollerns  on  the  throne.  So 
on  May  the  8th  he  did  what  he  hated 
most  to  do— called  to  his  aid  the  whole 
body  of  his  people,  and  declared  his  war 
one  that  should  end  either  with  victory 
or  extermination. 

But  here  again  the  people  had  gone 
ahead  of  their  King,  and  were  fighting 
the  French  on  their  own  account  and  in 
their  own  fashion  long  before  they  had 
received  orders  from  Breslau.  The  French 
garrison  of  Magdeburg  sought  to  send  out 
parties  in  order  to  place  that  fortress  in 
a state  to  withstand  a siege,  but  these 
were  successfully  repulsed  by  the  pea- 
sants, who  organized  as  volunteers,  and 
fought  for  their  King  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  as  Andreas  Hofer  had  done  in  the 
Austrian  Alps  four  years  before.  They 
fought  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
for  they  well  understood  that  in  case  of 
capture  they  would  be  executed  as  brig- 
ands. 

A place  of  honor  must  be  given  to  the 
peasants  of  two  little  villages  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  fifteen  miles 
northeasterly  of  Magdeburg.  Schartau 
and  Neigrupp  are  their  names,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  In  the 
annals  of  1813,  however,  they  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  for  they  played  a 
role  full  as  courageous  as  did  Concord 
and  Lexington  in  1775.  Already  in 
March,  1813,  they  had  equipped  between 
them  three  hundred  men  afoot  and  as 
many  more  mounted.  Their  leader  was 
the  Lutheran  pastor.  On  the  heights 
they  placed  tar-barrels,  and  when  the  en- 


emy was  noticed,  signals  were  flashed 
from  point  to  point,  and  every  peasant 
fell  into  the  ranks  with  whatever  wea- 
pon he  could  muster — lance  or  musket, 
axe  or  scythe.  Men  of  seventy  marched 
beside  lads  of  fifteen. 

The  sandy  soil  of  Brandenburg  pro- 
duces a peasantry  unequalled  for  moral 
and  physical  courage.  They  are  slow  to 
stir,  but  when  once  in  motion  their  march 
is  irresistible.  We  shall  see  more  of 
them  later  on.  On  April  the  9th  these 
peasants  successfully  checked  a column 
of  three  thousand  French  who  attempted 
to  cross  the  Elbe  some  fifty  miles  below 
Magdeburg.  Their  leader  was  the  chief 
citizen  of  the  place.  All  this  was  happen- 
ing without  the  authority  of  the  Prussian 
King,  without  even  his  knowledge. 

Stettin  was  another  strong  place  still 
held  by  th$  French.  It  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  an  important  Baltic  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder.  At  Kiistrin,  further 
up  the  river,  the  French  held  still  anoth- 
er fortress;  and  Napoleon  was  most  anx- 
ious to  maintain  communication  between 
the  two  places  pending  the  arrival  of  re- 
lief. So,  on  April  18,  1813,  a corps  of  six 
thousand  French  started  from  Stettin  on 
their  march  of  seventy  miles  to  Kiistrin. 
So  far  as  the  King  was  concerned  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  this  important 
expedition  resulting  successfully  for  Na- 
poleon ; but  the  people  on  the  Oder,  as  on 
the  Elbe,  themselves  took  up  the  quarrel. 
According  to  one  local  report:  “At  ten 
o'clock  we  received  our  orders,  and  by 
two  o’clock  the  ranks  were  filled.  The 
principal  farmers  and  the  pastor  went 
ahead.  And  thus  we  marched  out,  sing- 
ing as  we  tramped  along.” 

On  the  way  they  met  a gang  of  work- 
men engaged  upon  the  canal  connect- 
ing the  Oder  with  the  Spree.  These  at 
once  left  the  business  of  canal  - repair- 
ing, shouldered  their  axes,  crowbars,  and 
picks,  and  marched  away  behind  the  Lu- 
theran pastor,  in  search  of  a fight  with 
the  Frenchman.  Farm  wagons  followed 
in  the  rear,  filled  with  food  stuff,  and  also 
something  to  drink.  There  was  no  mili- 
tary chest;  each  citizen  paid  himself  as 
best  he  could.  In  the  lead  was  carried  a 
white  flag  with  a black  cross  upon  it,  and 
under  this  banner  the  peasants  of  the 
lower  Oder  won  a glorious  victory,  that 
proved  that  though  Prussia  at  Jeua  lost 
an  army,  she  did  not  lack  brave  men  in 
other  walks  of  life.  The  six  thousand 
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Frenchmen  were  beaten  back,  five  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  this 
cost  the  King  not  one  penny.  With  the 
five  hundred  muskets  captured,  a picked 
body  of  sharpshooters  was  armed  and 
drilled  for  further  usefulness. 

What  was  done  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  was  repeated  in  hundreds  of  other 
parts  of  the  country, and  caused  the  French 
enormous  loss,  albeit  each  individual  dis- 
aster was  too  insignificant  to  figure  in  a 
serious  history. 

In  Berlin  the  zeal  to  join  the  citizen 
bands  of  the  Landsturm  was  most  con- 
spicuous. The  University  and  thg  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  took  the  lead.  So 
great  a philosopher  as  Fichte  laid  aside 
his  academic  robes  in  order  to  practise  the 
goose-step  on  the  Berlin  drill- ground. 
Had  Napoleon  passed  by  Fichte  in  1813, 1 
doubt  if  he  would  have  received  a bow  so 
low  as  he  received  at  Jena  in  1806  from 
that  other  philosopher,  Hegel.  The  mas- 
sive-minded Fichte  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  Berlin  with  a belt  so  broad  that  it 
served  him  in  the  way  of  a cuirass.  In 
it  he  stuck  two  big  cavalry  pistols.  By 
his  side  there  hung  a huge  sabre  that 
struck  fire  from  the  Berlin  cobble-stones 
as  he  stalked  majestically  to  his  warlike 
tasks. 

The  citizen  warriors  of  1813  had  no  uni- 
form dress  or  accoutrements,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  had  neither  money 
themselves  nor  had  the  government  any. 
The  war-office  pardoned  any  extravagance 
of  dress  or  accoutrement  so  long  as  it  en- 
couraged military  exercises  and  cost  no- 
thing. 

Venerable  preachers,  professors,  paint- 
ers, men  of  retired  scholarly  habits,  now 
masqueraded  about  the  streets  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital  in  a guise  that  would  to-day 
suggest  a season  of  carnival.  Artists  took 
down  from  their  studio  walls  and  wore 
upon  the  streets  steel  helmets  such  as 
Spaniards  wore  when  they  conquered 
Mexico,  battle-axes  that  suggested  the 
Crusaders,  to  say  nothing  of  strange  long 
swords  that  figure  in  tales  of  chivalry. 

The  head  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  the 
dramatist  Iffland,  whom  we  already  know 
for  his  devotion  to  Queen  Luise,  headed  a 
band  of  actors,  who  for  once  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  acting  a part  upon  the 
stage  of  real  life. 

The  arms  of  Wallenstein  and  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  and  of  many  another  stage  hero, 
now  stepped  from  behind  the  foot-lights 


and  marched  in  the  Avenue  of  Lindens. 

It  was  a war  when  every  means  was  hal- 
lowed that  promised  the  liberation  of  Ger- 
many; and  Berliners,  who  are  the  wits 
and  the  wags  of  northern  Europe,  almost 
forgot  to  be  facetious  even  when  Iffland 
came  to  drill  dressed  in  the  breastplate 
and  shield  worn  on  the  boards  by  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  a 
German  hero  then,  a symbol  of  national 
freedom.  In  Paris  she  was  ignored;  for 
it  had  not  yet  become  the  fashion  for 
Frenchmen  to  worship  at  her  shrine. 

But  in  Germany  she  was  a household 
goddess,  a fairy  Queen  Luise.  Her  fame 
was  spread  abroad  by  the  great  poet  of 
liberty,  Schiller.  And  every  German 
school-boy  could  recite  from  his  famous 
drama  lines  that  exactly  voiced  the  gen- 
eral feeling  for  freedom. 

But  as  Schiller  and  Queen  Luise  died 
before  their  eyes  could  see  the  national 
life  stirring  in  defence  of  German  liberty, 
so  too  died  another  hero,  the  author  of  a 
citizen  army — the  nation  in  arms.  Scharn- 
horst  received  his  mortal  wound  in  bat- 
tle before  the  King  published  the  law 
calling  every  Prussian  of  every  age  and 
every  condition  to  the  war.  This  pro- 
found thinker  and  most  kind-hearted  of 
men  was  the  son  of  a Hanoverian  pea- 
sant. In  his  face  as  well  as  in  his  life 
he  had  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
Moltke.  He  was  such  a man  as  one  as- 
sociates with  scientific  research,  a man  of 
the  study,  and  not  of  the  battle-field,  a 
man  of  reflection  rather  than  of  action. 
Never  was  there  a character  more  pure 
from  self-seeking.  He  lived  for  great 
national  ideals,  but  never  asked  to  be 
recognized  as  in  any  way  the  author  of 
the  good  he  was  doing.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  the  great  patriots  who  combined 
with  great  military  knowledge  so  much 
command  of  temper  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
before  the  King  reforms  which  that  mon- 
arch persistently  rejected.  Scharnhorst 
was  no  less  keen  than  Bliicher  or  Stein  or 
Gneisenau,but  he  used  vastly  more  tact  in 
dealing  with  his  King. 

This  last  edict  of  Frederick  William, 
which  was  published  on  May  8, 1813,  and 
which  completed  the  scheme  for  a whole 
people  in  arms,  is  so  valuable  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  school-child  of 
every  free  country.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  Landsturm,  or  levee  en  masse , was  to 
take  place  wherever  and  whenever  the 
enemy  invaded  the  country.  “ When  the 
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the  rank  of  captain.  But  “the  Land- 
sturm  shall  wear  no  distinctive  uniform, 
because  that  would  expose  them  to  pur- 
suit and  capture  by  the  enemy.” 

In  other  words,  the  Prussians  in  1813 
were  commanded  to  make  war  as  did  the 
Francs-tireurs  of  1870-1.  Now  soldiers 
out  of  uniform,  caught  with  weapons  in 
their  hauds,  are  and  have  been  in  all 
wars  regarded  as  bandits.  Our  civil  war 
and  the  war  of  1870  between  France  and 
Germany  afforded  many  illustrations  of 
this  international  maxim.  The  King’s 
edict  realized  the  danger  to  which  it  ex- 
posed the  Landsturm  patriots,  and  there- 
fore added,  by  way  of  consolation  to  such 
as  might  in  future  be  hung  as  unlicensed 
guerillas:  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
inhabitant  at  once  to  give  notice  in  case 
a member  of  the  Landsturm  has  been 
badly  treated  by  members  of  the  French 
army.  In  that  case,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  revenge  shall  be  taken  to  the 
same  extent  upon  any  French  prisoner 
happening  to  be  in  Prussian  hands.”  In 
the  war  of  American  independence  Wash- 
ington had  to  use  languagenot  far  differ- 
ent from  this  when  the  English  invaders 
treated  captured  Americans  as  criminals, 
and  not  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Prussian  Landsturm  edict  antici- 
pated an  invasion  similar  to  that  of  Rus- 
sia in  1812.  It  ordered  the  country  to 
be  laid  waste  in  advance  of  the  invad- 
ers. Food  must  be  carted  away,  wine 
and  spirits  must  run  to  waste,  cattle  must 
be  concealed,  houses  destroyed,  all  fac- 
tories and  mills  burnt  down,  and  finally 
the  wells  choked  up.  A Berlin  professor 
of  architecture  found  these  provisions  al- 
together too  mild,  and  when  he  was  made 
captain  of  a trainband,  or  Landsturm 
company,  he  marched  his  men  into  the 
Trinity  Church  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  there  made  his  warriors  solemnly 
swear  to  not  merely  fill  up  the  wells,  but 
to  poison  them  also.  Red  savages  could 
not  have  sworn  more  horrible  vengeance 
upon  pale-faces  than  was  vowed  against 
Frenchmen  by  heads  of  God-fearing  fam- 
ilies in  the  Easter-tide  of  1813.  And  yet 
these  were  the  same  Germans  who  only 
a few  weeks  ago  had  given  food  and  com- 
fort to  the  stragglers  of  the  “Grande 
Arm6e,”  groping  their  helpless  way  to 
France  across  the  snow -clad  plains  of 
North  Germany. 

The  edict  goes  on  to  say  that  the  state 
would  repay  such  peasants  as  had  burnt 
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down  their  houses  and  mills  for  the  sake 
of  their  country,  but  that  no  peasant 
should  be  indemnified  for  cattle  that  might 
have  been  seized  by  the  enemy.  Fruit 
trees  were  not  to  be  cut  down — merely 
have  the  fruit  knocked  off,  so  that  for 
one  season  at  least  they  might  be  of  small 
use  to  the  enemy. 

“Physicians,  apothecaries,  and  sur- 
geons must  be  the  first  to  move  away, 
and  take  with  them  their  instruments. 

....  Boats,  ferries,  and  bridges  are  to 
be  burned. . . . No  one  shall,  on  pain  of 
death,  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
enemy.  Should  he  be  compelled  by 
force,  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  binding.” 
This  provision  was  aimed  obviously  at 
the  large  number  of  pliant  Prussian 
officials  who,  after  Jena,  continued  to 
draw  salaries  by  virtue  of  having  sworn 
to  obey  Napoleon  I.,  as  faithfully  as 
they  had  formerly  served  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  The  morality  here  preached 
suggests  rather  more  that  of  the  Jesuits 
than  that  of  the  straightforward  monk  of 
Wittenberg. 

The  citizens  were  also  forbidden  to  do 
police  duty  in  towns  that  might  be  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  In  Berlin,  after  Jena, 
not  only  did  Berlin  citizens  police  the 
town  for  their  French  master,  but  they 
even  recruited  a regiment  to  serve  under 
French  colors. 

“Every  town  occupied  by  the  enemy 
shall  regard  itself  as  in  deepest  mourning. 
Nobody  shall  attend  any  theatrical  per- 
formance, dance,  or  any  public  amuse- 
ment of  any  kind.  No  marriage  shall 
be  solemnized  excepting  by  special  per- 
mission of  an  official  free  from  the 
enemy’s  influence.”  From  these  few  il- 
lustrations we  can  readily  appreciate  how 
completely  forlorn  the  King  regarded  his 
cause.  Throughout  this  strange  docu- 
ment we  trace  the  guiding  hand  of 
Scharnhorst  and  of  Gneisenau,  the  spirit 
of  Stein  and  of  Blucher.  No  famous 
battle-fields  are  suggested  by  the  hundreds 
of  citizen  bands  who  drilled  in  their  doz- 
ens on  the  village  greens  of  Germany; 
their  leaders  were  half-pay  retired  officers, 
often  local  elders  of  the  village  council. 

No  record  has  been  handed  down  of  the 
patriotic  deeds  they  did,  and  their  fame 
is  only  in  the  fireside  tales  of  old  men 
who  heard  of  these  things  from  their 
fathers.  The  Landsturm  had  no  showy 
uniforms,  no  brass  bands.  To  the  enemy 
they  were  mere  bandits;  to  the  profession- 
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al  soldiers  of  Prussia  they  were  an  object 
of  pleasantry,  if  not  ridicule.  Few  mili- 
tary leaders  of  that  time  were  able  to  take 
so  broad  a view  of  the  soldier’s  work  as 
Scharnhorst.  His  colleagues  looked  upon 
the  Landsturm  volunteers  much  as  Brad- 
dock  regarded  the  Virginia  militia  when 
he  marched  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755. 


The  little  guerilla  bands  of  Prussian 
patriots  made  all  the  mobilizing  work  of 
Napoleon  difficult,  while  it  correspond- 
ingly facilitated  that  of  the  patriots.  The 
Landsturm  volunteers  did  not  fight  great 
battles,  but  in  their  skirmishes  they  or- 
ganized the  victories  of  Leipzig  and  Wa- 
terloo. 


HER  BOY. 

BY  ROBERT  STEWART. 


MISS  BOUGHTON  was  leaning  against 
the  shelves  of  a little,  low-ceilinged, 
crowded,  second-hand  book -shop  in 
Broadway,  just  above  Thirty -sixth  Street, 
dipping  into  a volume  of  M.  Ampere. 

“ Will  you  please  do  that  up  for  me?” 
she  said,  holding  it  out.  As  she  extended 
her  arm,  her  large  full  sleeve  happened 
to  brush  open  the  cover  of  one  of  those 
soft,  leather-covered,  old-fashioned  Bibles, 
lying  on  a pile  of  school-books,  and  her 
eye  caught  the  delicate  faded  traceries  of 
an  inscription  on  the  yellow  fly-leaf — 
4 4 To  my  darling  boy,  from  his  loving 
mother.” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  with  a pained  start; 
“ how  could  any  one — I’ll  take  that  too, 
please,”  and  she  closed  the  cover  quickly, 
reverently.  It  seemed  to  her  so  shock- 
ing, so  cruelly,  needlessly  cold-hearted,  in 
any  one  to  sell  such  a gift,  to  throw  away 
such  a sacred  token  of  mother-love.  The 
quaint,  fine,  faded  handwriting  called  up 
a hundred  fancies  of  home  and  child- 
hood and  fondling  care  and  starlit  plead- 
ings beside  little  beds.  Who  was  the 
mother  who  prayed?  and  where  was  the 
boy  who  wandered  and  forgot?  she  won- 
dered. Or,  kinder  thought,  perhaps  he 
was  dead  too,  and  the  book  that  he  had 
wept  over  and  found  comfort  in  had  so 
fallen  into  careless  strangers’  hands,  and 
made  its  way  at  last  to  the  old  book- 
shop, along  with  dog-eared  Latin  gram- 
mars and  stray  magazines.  She  was 
glad  at  least  that  it  had  come  to  one  who 
\rould  preserve  and  cherish  it  as  some- 
thing most  sweet  and  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic. 

The  autumn  shower  which  had  driven 
her  into  this  little  exchange  for  rusty  lit- 
erature had  now  broken  away,  and  a wa- 
tery ray  of  sunshine  came  straggling  in 
at  the  door,  resting  on  the  bent  gray  fig- 
ure of  the  proprietor  tying  her  bundle, 
and  on  another  person  whom  she  had  not 


observed,  and  who  was  lounging  against 
one  of  the  cases  opposite  her,  fingering 
the  pages  of  an  old  picture-book,  and  re- 
garding her  with  a peculiarly  eager,  cov- 
ert gaze.  He  was  a broken-down  man  of 
perhaps  forty,  dressed  in  a short  frock- 
coat,  well  buttoned  up,  that  a too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  rain  and  weather  had 
turned  to  a peculiar  green  color,  and  from 
out  which  his  long  lean  arms  and  neck 
protruded  to  an  extraordinary  length.  He 
was  a type  easy  enough  to  classify — a type 
one  often  sees  in  public  libraries  and 
round  old  book-stalls, refined  and  poor  and 
ill  and  dissipated.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing so  pathetic  in  his  pale,  weak,  intel- 
lectual face,  something  so  appealing  and 
intense  in  the  look  of  his  large,  bright 
brown  eyes,  which  for  an  instant  caught 
hers  over  his  hollow  hectic  cheeks,  that 
Miss  Bough  ton  had  a sense  of  nearness 
and  sympathy  for  this  dingy  memory  of 
what  was  once  perhaps  a kind  and  honest 
gentleman.  She  of  course  turned  away 
her  eyes  politely,  but  instead  of  taking 
her  package,  she  said:  “Oh,  by-the-bye, 
I have  just  happened  to  think  that  I’ve 
got  to  go  to  lunch  with  some  people. 
Would  you  mind  sending  these  books 
home  for  me?  It’s  only  a step.  I live 
in  Thirty-eighth  Street.”  As  she  gave 
the  number,  she  thought  she  saw  the 
other  listening,  with  his  body  bent  over 
the  pages,  and  his  long  lean  finger 
pressed  against  his  thin  chin.  She  hoped 
he  wasn’t  going  to  come  and  beg.  Some- 
how she  couldn’t  help  believing  him  to 
be  a gentleman.  She  would  be  so  glad 
to  help  him,  but  she  didn’t  want  him  to 
spoil  himself. 

Miss  Boughton  threw  M.  Ampere  care- 
lessly on  her  table  on  her  return  that  af- 
ternoon, and  took  up  the  worn  old  Bible 
with  a certain  indignant  pity.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  some  further  biographical 
details.  She  turned  the  pages  dreamily, 
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idly,  in  a kind  of  sad  pleasure,  when  sud- 
denly she  came  upon  a verse  enclosed  by 
a broad  circle  of  ink;  and  it  was  this:  “I 
bowed  down  heavily  as  one  who  mourn- 
eth  for  his  mother.”  She  closed  the  book 
very  gently.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  “Ah,  he  didn’t  forget,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

One  snowy  winter  morning,  some  two 
months  subsequent  to  this  little  episode, 
her  maid  brought  her  a note,  with  the 
message  that  an  answer  was  requested. 
It  was  addressed  in  a large,  shaky,  mas- 
culine hand,  and  quickly  opening  it,  she 
read:  “Some  two  months  ago,  you  may 
remember  buying  a Bible  in  the  old 
book-store  just  round  the  corner  from 
Thirty -sixth  Street.  The  book  was  mine. 
When  I tell  you  that  it  was  my  dear  mo- 
ther’s gift,  that  she  wrote  my  name  there, 
and  that  it  was  my  one  memento  of  a 
happy  past,  you  will  understand  how  I 
value  it.  I sold  it  because  I had  had  no- 
thing to  eat  in  three  days.  I asked  her 
if  she’d  mind,  don’t  you  know,  and  she 
seemed  to  tell  me  to.  But  I went  there 
and  watched  it  till  I could  get  it  back 
again,  and  then  you  came  and  bought  it. 
I knew  by  your  face  why  you  did.  God 
' bless  you  for  it!  I listened  for  your  ad- 
dress. I hoped  each  day  to  come  and  buy 
it.  I’m  dying  now,  they  tell  me,  so  I never 
can  repay  you ; but  would  you  mind  send- 
ing it  to  me?  I do  want  it  so.  It  can’t 
mean  much  to  you,  and  to  me  it  is  all  the 
world — all  that  is  left  of  hope,  memory, 
companionship,  love,  home.” 

Through  the  long  bare  wards  of  the 
hospital  the  white-gowned  nurse  led  her 
silently;  opposite  them  the  snow  was 
mottling  the  great  high  windows.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  so  tense  with  still- 
ness and  suffering  and  death  that  the 
young  Jady  shivered  among  her  wraps 
as  she  passed  down  the  aisle.  He  had 
evidently  been  expecting  her,  for  he  had 
been  cleanly  shaved,  and  Miss  Boughton 
was  shocked  and  yet  pleased  by  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  terribly  emaciated, 
and  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  and  his 
face  half  turned  away,  she  noticed  the 
fine  delicate  chiselling  of  his  features, 
and  the  sensitive,  almost  feminine  curves 
of  his  mouth  under  his  mustache.  One 
hand  lay  closed  on  the  coverlid,  bony 
and  large.  His  malady  seemed  to  have 
cleansed  away  all  the  weakness  and  dis- 
sipation and  squalor,  and  left  only  the 
fine  and  beautiful.  Life  had  clothed  him 
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in  shame  and  wretchedness ; death’s  man- 
tle draped  him  in  awful  dignity.  The 
nurse  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der— the  poor,  sharp  shoulder.  “ Here  is 
some  one  to  see  you,”  she  said. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  which,  bright  with 
fever,  were  startling,  brilliant,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  feebly  tried  to  turn  himself, 
smiling,  and  looking  at  the  bundle  she 
held  pressed  against  her  coat  with  that 
quick  eagerness  she  remembered  so  well. 
She  understood,  and  bending  forward, 
pressed  his  hand  and  laid  the  book  upon 
his  arm. 

“ Open  it,  please,”  he  whispered.  She 
did  so,  and  catching  it  again  in  his  hands, 
he  looked  at  the  inscription,  and  assured 
that  it  was  his  very  own,  with  a force  for 
which  she  was  entirely  unprepared  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  hugged  it  to  his 
breast. 

“ God  bless  you !”  he  said,  with  a look 
of  the  most  grateful  happiness.  “Oh, 
my  dear  mother!  my  dear  mother!” 

For  some  moments  he  lay  silent,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  but  when  she  attempted 
gently  to  draw  away  her  hand,  he  de- 
tained it  feebly  with  his  own. 

“The  world  is  full  of  kindness,”  he 
said,  with  his  faint  smile.  “ Ever  so 
many  people  have  been  nice  to  me,  all 
in  all.  That  is  why  I thought  it  was  so 
sweet  of  you  to  come.  I like  to  think, 
don’t  you  know,  that  the  last  thing  which 
happened  to  me  was  a kindness.  It's  a 
pleasant  thought  to  take  away  with  one. 
My  mother  will  be  so  grateful  to  you.” 

Miss  Boughton  felt  the  tears  coming; 
he  was  such  a gentleman,  and  he  must 
have  suffered  so.  “Ah,  it  is  pitifully 
little,”  she  said.  “ I might  have  done  so 
much  if  I had  only  known.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  counterpane 
idly,  spreading  out  his  skinny  hand. 

“You  have  done  what  you  could,”  he 
said  presently,  smiling  into  her  face.  “ I 
want  you  to  remember  that  always  as  a 
great  happiness — that  you  have  done 
what  you  could.  It’s  a beautiful  thing 
to  be  a good  woman,”  he  added  softly, 
as  if  to  himself.  “ I haven’t  been  a very 
good  man.  I was  weak  and  emotional, 
and  then  she  died,  and  then  I lost  my 
money,  and  then  I borrowed  from  my 
friends,  and  then  I got  to  drinking — oh, 
it’s  the  old  story.  There  are  hundreds 
like  me.  But  I want  you  to  know,  be- 
cause you  have  been  so  very  good  to  me, 
and  because  there  isn’t  one  soul  in  all 
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this  world  who  cares  whether  I die  here 
or  drop  by  the  way-side,  that  I have  al- 
ways tried  to  be  good,  and  to  do  as  she 
wanted  me,  and  that  every  night  I have 
read  here,  and  thought  of  her,  and  longed 
for  her.” 

Miss  Boughton  hesitated.  “Would 
you  like  me  to — to  read  to  you?”  she 
asked. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  “but  I’d  rather  say  it 
to  myself,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I remem- 
ber so  well  every  tone,  every  inflection,  of 
her  voice.  I can  quite  hear  her.  She  was 
a beautiful  reader.” 


He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  a little 
contented  sigh  escaped  him.  She  could 
see  his  lips  moving,  murmuring,  the 
book  still  pressed  tightly  to  his  breast. 

Miss  Boughton  leaned  over  him,  and 
could  just  catch  the  words,  “and — take — 
me— to — heaven — when— I— die.  Amen !” 

It  was  a prayer  learned  at  his  mother’s 
knee,  and  as  he  breathed  it,  a smile  as 
trustful  and  innocent  as  a little  child’s 
played  over  his  face. 

Her  friend  the  nurse  came  presently 
and  stopped  beside  the  bed.  “ Your  mis- 
sion,” she  whispered  gently,  “is  ful- 
filled.” 


THE  PASSING  OP  THE  FUR-SEAL. 

BY  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  effort  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  the  fur-seal,  it 
will  always  be  a significant  fact  in  the 
history  of  international  and  colonial  pol- 
itics that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
nearly  eight  years  has  been  able  to  oppose 
successfully  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  in  the 
seal  herds.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  appeared  to  be  reaching  an  agree- 
ment dictated  by  both  commercial  and 
humane  considerations  in  1888,  but  the 
Dominion  government  interfered  in  be- 
half of  a few  pelagic  sealers,  and  nego- 
tiations were  suspended.  At  that  time 
Russia  was  desirous  of  obtaining  for  her 
herd  the  same  protection  it  was  hoped 
would  be  granted  to  the  American  herd. 
Here  are  three  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  world  restrained  by  a colony 
of  one  of  the  powers  from  doing  not  only 
what  prudence  suggests,  but  what  human- 
ity and  good  faith  demand.  There  was 
never  a finer  example  of  the  wrongs  that 
may  be  perpetrated  by  an  irresponsible 
community  possessing  national  powers, 
but  not  having  international  obligations. 
Two  powers,  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
owning  the  islands  on  which  the  seals  of 
the  two  herds  breed,  and  where  alone  they 
can  be  hunted  and  killed  with  a proper 
regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
have  leased  the  right  to  kill  to  private  cit- 
izens, and  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  which  they  have  granted. 
All  the  skins  obtained  either  by  pelagic 
or  island  fishing  are  dressed  and  dyed  in 
London,  so  that  the  interests  of  citizens 


of  England  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia.* 

Opposed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  who  are  regularly  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  seal-hunting  un- 
der proper  restrictions  imposed  by  their 
governments,  and  who  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege, which  they  have  the  right  to  enjoy, 
are  a few  Canadian  vessel-owners,  with 
their  masters  and  crews.  In  1894  the 
British  North  American  sealing  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifty-nine  vessels;  in  1895  it  con- 
sisted of  sixty-fjve  vessels.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
engage  in  pelagic  sealing,  but  they  have 
as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  an  open  season  dur- 
ing which  the  seals  may  be  slaughtered 
in  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  are  about  half  as  many  vessels  in 
the  sealing  fleet  of  the  United  States  as 
in  the  Canadian  fleet.  The  commercial 
importance  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  the 
injury  that  is  inflicted  by  means  of  it 
on  the  lessees  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  1894  142,000  skins 
were  taken  by  the  pelagic  sealers,  and 
only  15,033  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  make 
clear  the  interests  involved  in  the  Bering 
Sea  controversy, the  inadequacy  and  injus- 
tice of  the  Paris  award,  the  powerlessness 
under  it  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government  to  guard  the  seals,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Great  Britain  has  shift- 
ed from  one  ground  to  another,  until  now 

* Of  142,723  skins  taken  by  pelagic  sealers  in 
1894,  138,323  were  dressed  and  dyed  in  London. 
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to  the  Commander  Islands  and  Robben 
Island.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  course  of  the  two  herds,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  herd  during  each 
month  of  its  journey.  While  the  two 
herds  have  been  considered  to  be  distinct, 
there  is  now  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
slaughter  of  the  seals  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Bering  Sea  has  driven  American  seals 
to  the  western  side.  The  absolutely  close 
season  maintained  in  American  waters 
during  the  existence  of  the  modus  vivendi 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  pelagic  sealing 
on  the  Russian  and  Japanese  coasts.  The 
Russian  government’s  desire  that  its  herd 
should  receive  whatever  measure  of  pro- 
tection might  be  accorded  to  the  Amer- 
ican herd  will  be  understood  from  this 
explanation  of  seal  habits. 

It  was  agreed  then,  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  by  the  statesmen  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  negotiations,  that  the  close 
season  ought  to  extend  over  all  of  Bering 
Sea,  and  over  that  part  of  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  in  which  is  Robben  Island,  from  April 
15th  to  November  1st.  It  is  true  that  the 
agreement  was  not  official  or  formal,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  minds  of  the  corre- 
spondents had  met.  So  interested  was  M. 
de  Stael,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, that  he  suggested  that  the  powers 
should  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
protected  area  of  “alcoholic  drinks,  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  dynamite.”  The 
shooting  of  seals  had  begun  to  be  gen- 
eral, and  this  method  of  destroying  the 
animals  has  always  been  frowned  upon, 
not  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  shot-guns  facilitates  pelagic  seal- 
ing, but  because  many  seals,  especially 
those  heavy  with  young,  sink  after  they 
are  shot,  and  thus  the  destruction  of  the 
species  is  greatly  hastened.  The  position 
taken  by  M.  de  Stael  in  1888  is  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  recent  attitude 
of  his  government  in  the  controversy. 

In  April,  1888,  Lord  Salisbury  sug- 
gested that  the  close  season  should  ter- 
minate on  the  1st  of  October  instead  of 
the  1st  of  November,  and  Mr.  Bayard 
suggested,  in  turn,  the  15th  of  October  as 
the  date  of  termination,  adding,  however, 
“although,  as  I am  now  advised,  the  1st 
of  November  would  be  safer.” 

Matters  stood  thus  when,  in  June,  1888, 
Mr.  White,  our  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
London,  informed  Mr.  Bayard  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  received  “a  communica- 
tion from  the  Canadian  government 


stating  that  a memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject would  shortly  be  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don, and  expressing  the  hope  that,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  that  document,  no 
further  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter by  her  Majesty’s  government.” 

Negotiations  were  not  resumed  until 
1890,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article  to  follow  the  cor- 
respondence that  took  place  between  Sec- 
retary Blaine  and  Assistant  - Secretary 
Wharton,  on  one  side,  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  speaking  for  Lord  Salisbury, 
on  the  other  side.  Notwithstanding  the 
devices  that  were  attempted  by  each  side, 
with  a view  of  gaining  a diplomatic  ad- 
vantage over  the  other,  it  was  clear  that 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  controversy,  except  of 
course  the  Dominion  authorities,  was  one 
of  humanity  and  good  faith.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Lord  Salisbury  wished  to  go  as 
far  as  he  could  for  the  protection  of  the 
seals  from  destruction  without  disappoint- 
ing the  pelagic  sealers  of  Canada.  The 
Dominion  government  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  these  sealers,  and  was  pushing  it 
with  energy.  Its  agents  were  in  London, 
and  they  had  the  ear  of  the  Premier.  At 
any  rate,  in  June,  1890,  he  denied  that  he 
had  ever  given  to  Mr.  Phelps  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  agree  to  a close  season 
lasting  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  1st 
of  November,  and  he  was  literally  right. 
There  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  a 
correspondence  concerning  the  seizure  of 
British  sealers  by  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  these  negotiations  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modus  vivendi , which 
lasted  for  two  years  (1892  and  1893),  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments  that  the 
questions  between  them  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

The  result  of  the  arbitration  was  the 
award  made  by  the  Paris  Tribunal,  Au- 
gust 15, 1893.  The  findings  of  the  Tribu- 
nal on  questions  of  right  were  adverse  to 
the  United  States.  Coming  to  the  ethical 
question,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  prevent  the  citizens  of  both 
from  exterminating  the  seal,  the  Tribunal 
decided  that  the  “concurrence  of  Great 
Britain  is  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  regulations  for  the  proper  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in  or 
habitually  resorting  to  the  Bering  Sea.” 
Nine  articles  were  then  adopted,  embody- 
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ing  regulations,  so  far  as  rules  could  be 
prescribed  by  the  Tribunal.  These  regu- 
lations were  not  self  - operative.  Opera- 
tive regulations  could  be  adopted  only 
by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
concerned.  The  articles  adopted  by  the 
Tribunal  embodied  the  ends  that  were  to 
be  attained  through  the  joint  regulations 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries. 
The  means  for  protecting  the  seals  were 
not  adequate,  and  the  British  government 
did  not  exert  itself  in  1894  to  make  even 
those  means  effective.*  During  the  sea- 
son of  1895  it  even  declined  to  join  in 
regulations  similar  to  those  agreed  upon 
in  1894  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Tribunal.  The 
Tribunal  settled  nothing  that  had  not 
been  recognized  as  just  by  both  parties, 
but  when  it  was  determined  that  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  had  discretion  in  the  matter 
as  to  framing  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
scope  and  intent  of  the  award — regula- 
tions which  had  been  enacted  into  law  by 
both  countries — the  imperial  government 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dominion,  and 
declined  to  exercise  that  discretion  in  the 
manner  plainly  demanded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  award. 

The  articles  forbade  the  killing  of  seals 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands, 
or  in  the  American  part  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  north  of 
the  thirty-fifth  degree,  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July.  From  the  1st 
of  August  until  the  1st  of  May  licensed* 
sealers  might  catch  seals  under  the 
award  of  the  Tribunal  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Sailing-vessels  alone  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  business;  each  vessel 
was  to  be  provided  with  a special  license, 
and  was  to  fly  a distinguishing  flag;  the 
number  and  character  of  the  catch  were 
to  be  noted  in  his  log-book  by  the  cap- 
tain of  each  sealer,  and  the  entries  were 
to  be  communicated  by  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments to  the  other  at  the  end  of  each 
fishing  season ; the  use  of  nets,  fire-arms, 
and  explosives  was  forbidden. 

The  main  objection  to  these  articles 
is  that  the  closed  season  is  not  long 
enough,  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
sealing  within  a zone  of  sixty  miles 
is  of  very  little  value.  In  his  first 
proposition,  which  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Bayard  February  25,  1888,  Lord  Salis- 

* Only  one  British  cruiser,  H.M.S.  Pheasant , pa- 
trolled Bering  Sea  in  1894.  In  1896  the  same  ves- 
sel was  the  only  one  in  Bering  Sea. 


bury  suggested  that  the  close  season 
should  extend  from  April  15th  to  Novem- 
ber 1st.  This  was  in  answer  to  a prop- 
osition made  by  Mr.  Bayard  that  there 
should  be  a close  season  extending  from 
April  1st  to  November  1st.  Subsequent- 
ly Lord  Salisbury  suggested  that  October 
1st  would  be  late  enough  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  season,  and  Mr.  Bayard  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accept  October 
15th  as  the  date.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  connected  with 
the  negotiations  on  either  side  during 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  administration  that 
a close  season  extending  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  August  would  sufficient- 
ly “ protect  and  preserve  ” the  fur-seal  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 
The  Canadians,  indeed,  in  1890,  persuaded 
Lord  Salisbury  to  suggest  a close  season 
in  May  and  June,  and  another  in  October, 
November,  and  December ; but,  as  was  long 
since  discovered,  the  Canadians  are  more 
desirous  to  kill  than  to  preserve  the  seal. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  under  the  award  of 
the  Tribunal,  the  pelagic  sealers  are  able 
to  follow  the  seals  on  their  way  home 
nearly  to  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands, and  to  slaughter  them  in  great 
numbers  during  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  especially  when  they  are 
crowded  into  the  passes  on  their  way 
south.  In  this  slaughter  they  use  spears, 
which,  experts  say,  are  even  more  fatal 
in  skilled  hands  than  shot-guns. 

The  prohibited  zone  of  sixty  miles  af- 
fords the  seals  very  little  protection.  The 
Tribunal  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
when  the  seals  reach  the  breeding-grounds 
they  remain  on  the  islands  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  until  the  time  comes  for 
the  departure  on  their  “long  swim.” 
This  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  The  seals 
leave  the  islands  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son for  rest  and  food,  and  they  are  often 
found  sleeping  or  feeding  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  islands,  sometimes  travel- 
ling two  hundred  miles  from  the  breed- 
ing-grounds.  It  is  during  the  breeding 
season  and  far  outside  of  the  zone  of  sixty 
miles  that  much  of  the  slaughter  goes  on. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Blaine,  in  a letter  to 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  dated  December  17, 
1890,  said,  “The  President  will  ask  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  to  agree  to 
a distance  of  twenty  marine  leagues  ” 
(sixty  miles) ; but  that  distance  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  theory  that 
the  close  season  should  extend  from  the 
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16th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  October.  In 
1888  Mr.  Bayard  notified  Mr.  Phelps  that 
44  to  prevent  killing  within  a marine  belt 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  islands  ” 
during  a period  extending  from  April  1st 
to  November  1st  “would  be  ineffectual 
as  a preservative  measure.” 

During  the  negotiations  which  were 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton from  1890  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  arbitration  on  May  7, 1892,  Rus- 
sia was  silent.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
in  1888  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
subject  and  so  much  concerned  as  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  herd  that  he  not 
only  asked  for  a close  season  for  his  side 
of  Bering  Sea  and  for  a part  of  the  Ok- 
hotsk Sea,  to  correspond  with  that  which 
might  be  agreed  upon  for  the  eastern 
side  of  Bering  Sea,  but  he  suggested  that 
the  regulations  should  forbid  the  impor- 
tation of  fire-arms  within  the  protected 
area.  At  that  time  every  commercial  in- 
terest in  the  seal  fisheries  received  the 
friendly  countenance  of  its  government. 
It  was  not  until  the  predatory  sealers  of 
the  Dominion  interfered  that  the  imperial 
government  began  to  show  signs  of  an  in- 
disposition to  do  anything  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  seals.  It  was  then,  too,  that 
Russia  became  strangely  silent. 

Mr.  Blaine  did  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  an  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  whose  interests  are  com- 
mon, because  they  own  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  two  herds.  The  represent- 
ative of  the  Russian  government  then  in 
charge  of  its  legation  at  Washington  was 
Baron  Rosen.  He  supposed  that  Russia 
was  of  the  mind  that  was  expressed  by 
her  ambassador  at  London  in  1888;  and  it 
was  natural,  in  any  event,  that  he  should 
assume  that  the  two  countries  would  be 
glad  to  co-operate.  The  necessity  of  such 
co-operation  was  made  more  pressing 
because  it  was  clear  from  the  time  that 
Mr.  Bayard’s  efforts  were  checked  by  the 
interference  of  the  Dominion  that  the 
imperial  government  did  not  propose  to 
risk  its  influence  with  this  important 
British  colony  by  interfering  with  the 
Canadian  pelagic  sealers  and  poachers. 
In  view  of  all  this  it  is  not  strange  that 
Baron  Rosen  should  have  assumed  that  a 
treaty  of  alliance  would  be  gratifying  to 
his  government.  He  therefore  entered 
into  a negotiation  with  Mr.  Blaine  that 
resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the 


two,  which  was  formulated  in  a proto- 
col. The  agreement  was  that  the  two 
countries  would  act  together  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life,  and  to  that  end 
would  prohibit  any  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  Sea.  The  protocol  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  Baron  Rosen  never 
heard  from  it  officially,  and  it  was  a long 
time  before  any  word  concerning  it  was 
received  from  Russia.  Then  our  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  on  inquiring  at  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  as  to  the  fate  of  the  proto- 
col, was  told  that  the  Czar’s  government 
would  not  think  of  becoming  a party  to 
any  arrangement  concerning  the  seal 
herds  in  Bering  Sea  without  previous 
consultation  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. If  this  protocol  had  been  followed 
by  a treaty  engaging  the  two  powers  to 
protect  the  seals  by  preventing  all  pelagic 
sealing  in  the  waters  of  the  Bering  and 
Okhotsk  seas,  the  question  that  has  so 
long  vexed  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  now  be  settled,  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  British  Empire  would 
undertake  to  maintain  what  the  two  pow- 
ers forbade.  But  a great  change  had 
come  over  Russia,  for  events  had  been 
happening  in  her  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain  which  made  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  that 
power  of  the  gravest  importance.  Rus- 
sia’s desire  was  cleverly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  British  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  effect  a settlement  of  the  seal-fish- 
eries question  on  the  west  side  of  Bering 
Sea  that  has  enured  to  British  interests  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States ; and 
for  some  years  to  come  it  is  not  likely  that 
Russia  can  be  induced  to  thwart  England’s 
purposes  in  Bering  Sea.  At  first  it  was 
the  situation  in  Central  Asia  and  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a buffer 
state  between  India  and  the  Russian  ad- 
vance that  caused  the  silent  indifference 
of  Russia  to  the  peril  of  her  seals  and  of 
the  rights  of  her  lessees.  Now  it  is  the  sit- 
uation in  the  far  East  and  the  doubt  as 
to  what  relations  shall  be  established  be- 
tween herself  and  Great  Britain  as  a re- 
sult of  the  defeat  of  China  by  Japan. 
Again  it  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  a consequence  of  the  mas- 
sacres in  Armenia,  and  the  possible  inter- 
ference with  the  Sultan’s  government  by 
the  Berlin  treaty  powers,  or,  if  not  by 
them,  by  England  in  union  with  Russia 
and  France.  The  complications  in  Asia 
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have  deprived  the  United  States  of  an  al- 
liance that  is  natural,  and  that  was  once 
supposed  to  be  almost  realized.  Not  only 
that,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Dominion's  case  against  this  country, 
Great  Britain  has  made  apparent  conces- 
sions to  Russia  in  Bering  Sea  that  are 
not  concessions  at  all,  while  Russia  has 
apparently  been  willing  to  throw  at  least 
her  passive  influence,  not  only  against 
the  United  States,  but  against  those  who 
pay  her  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  seals 
on  the  Commander  Islands. 

These  negotiations  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  were  pending  and  were 
concluded  while  the  Paris  Tribunal  was 
in  session.  The  British  government  con- 
ceded to  Russia  a protected  zone  of  ten 
miles  along  Russian  shores  and  of  thirty 
miles  around  the  Commander  and  Rob- 
ben  islands.  It  was  not  a generous  con- 
cession ; indeed,  it  was  far  from  adequate; 
but  its  willing  acceptance  by  Russia  great- 
ly weakened  the  American  case  before  the 
Paris  Tribunal.  If  Russia  accepted  a pro- 
tected zone  of  thirty  miles  around  her 
rookeries,  why  should  not  the  United 
States  be  content  with  a protected  zone  of 
sixty  miles? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
Russia's  herd  had  been  only  recently  in- 
vaded by  pelagic  sealers,  that  her  seals 
had  never  been  protected  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  partly  because  they  had 
not  been  attacked,  and  that  therefore  the 
concession  was  a real  gain.  Above  all, 
however,  Russia  felt  but  little  interest  in 
her  fisheries,  and  was  willing  to  accept 
any  price  that  Great  Britain  offered  to 
keep  her  in  good-humor.  As  to  Great 
Britain,  the  vessels  of  her  Canadian  sub- 
jects had  been  seized  by  Russian  officials 
off  the  Commander  Islands,  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  not  only  to  limit 
but  to  define  their  rights.  By  fixing  this 
inadequate  zone  she  obtained  for  the 
Canadians  the  right  to  kill  Russian  seals 
on  the  high  seas.  Moreover,  she  also 
gained  a strong  argument  against  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  that  a 
protected  zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  would  not  be  sufficient. 
How  eager  the  home  government  was  in 
this  matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
representatives  at  St.  Petersburg  neglected, 
in  their  first  arrangement  with  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office,  to  induce  the  latter  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  become  a 
party  to  the  arrangement  concerning  the 
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western  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
consequence  of  this  oversight  was  that 
American  sealers  had  the  right  to  hunt 
on  the  Russian  side  to  the  three  - mile 
limit,  while  the  Canadians  were  obliged 
to  keep  outside  of  the  thirty-mile  limit. 
While  this  did  not  make  much  difference 
to  the  Russians,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  American  sealers, 
the  Canadian  government  protested  in 
the  following  year,  and  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  renewed  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  procure  the  assent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of 
American  sealers  from  the  thirty  - mile 
zone. 

In  the  mean  time  the  award  regula- 
tions of  the  Paris  Tribunal  were  enacted 
into  law,  and  further  regulations  were 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  carrying  out  the  articles  of 
the  award.  By  this  time  the  United 
States  stood  alone.  The  indifference  or 
defection  of  Russia  had  greatly  aided  the 
Canadians,  and  although  the  British  gov- 
ernment continued  to  profess  a desire  to 
do  all  in  its  power  for  the  preservation  of 
seal  life,  the  influence  of  the  Dominion 
sealers  was  dominant.  It  is  clear  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  inadequate  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Tribunal  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  good  faith  and  earnestness  of 
the  two  governments  upon  which  rests 
the  duty  of  making  the  laws  and  rules  for 
realizing  the  objects  of  the  award. 

If  both  nations  had  desired,  regulations 
might  have  been  adopted  that  would  have 
rendered  any  evasion  of  the  provisions  of 
the  award  at  least  difficult,  but  such  reg- 
ulations, although  agreed  to  in  1894,  were 
refused  by  Great  Britain  for  the  season 
of  1895.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  helping  to  frame 
the  regulations.  The  award  forbade  mere- 
ly the  use  of  fire-arms.  It  did  not  forbid 
the  possession  of  them,  nor  did  it  make 
such  possession  by  a vessel  navigating  the 
treaty  waters  presumptive  evidence  of  in- 
tended illegal  use.  Such  a presumption  is 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  it  has 
always  been  recognized  as  an  essential 
provision  of  protective  acts.  Such  a pre- 
sumption was  promptly  enacted  into  law 
by  Congress,  but  this  law  applies  only  to 
American  citizens.  The  British  act  of 
1891  for  the  enforcement  of  the  modus 
vivendi  provided  as  follows: 
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“If  a British  ship  is  found  within  Bering 
Sea  having  on  board  thereof  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing implements,  or  seal-skins,  or  bodies  of 
seals,  it  shall  lie  on  the  owner  or  master  of 
such  ship  to  prove  that  the  ship  was  not  used 
or  employed  in  contravention  of  this  act.” 

The  British  act  of  1894  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Paris  award  omitted  this  pro- 
vision, although  the  necessity  of  such  a 
rule  of  evidence  was  recognized  in  the 
British  act  of  1893,  which  was  passed  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  with 
Russia,  and  in  which  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  1891  was  incorporated.  This  act 
repealed  the  act  of  1891.  and  was  made  to 
apply  to  the  American  as  well  as  to  the 
Russian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea.  This  rule 
of  evidence  was  in  existence,  therefore, 
when  the  Tribunal  made  its  award,  and  it 
must  be  presumed  that  when  the  arbitra- 
tors laid  down  the  rule  that  nets,  fire- 
arms, and  explosives  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, they  did  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  existing  laws  prescribing  this 
rule  of  evidence  would  remain  in  force, 
for  it  was  known  then  as  well  as  it  is 
known  now  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  for 
killing  the  seals  cannot  be  prevented  if 
sealers  are  permitted  to  carry  such  wea- 
pons. The  language  of  the  award,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  British  government  to 
insist  on  changing  the  rule  of  evidence, 
while  the  President  and  his  advisers  were 
powerless.  The  effective  power  which 
the  United  States  possessed  over  Cana- 
dian sealers  was  that  which  was  obtained 
through  the  agreement  with  the  British 
government  in  the  form  of  joint  regula- 
tions, and  if  the  British  government  de- 
clined to  prevent  the  use  of  fire-arms  by 
making  their  possession  prima  fact e evi- 
dence of  illegal  intent,  the  United  States, 
in  loyalty  to  the  arbitration  to  which  it 
had  submitted,  was  obliged  to  yield.  But 
the  British  government  was  not  earnestly 
desirous  of  preventing  pelagic  sealing,  or 
of  attaining  the  objects  which  the  Paris 
Tribunal  declared  to  be  desirable.  This 
was  shown  by  its  eagerness  to  avail  itself 
of  the  language  of  the  award  to  change 
a rule  of  evidence,  which  it  had  itself  de- 
clared to  be  essential  by  embodying  it  in 
two  acts  of  Parliament.  Since  this  re- 
fusal, by  an  act  passed  June  26,  1895, 
Great  Britain  has  also  changed  the  rule 
as  it  affects  the  arrangement  with  Rus- 
sia. For  more  than  a year  the  posses- 
sion of  fire-arms  by  a Canadian  sealer  in 
the  Russian  zone  was  presumptive  evi- 


dence of  an  intention  to  shoot  seal,  while 
on  the  American  side  there  was  no  such 
presumption,  although  there  was  no  such 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain as  to  the  shooting  of  seals  as  there 
was  and  is  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  During  the  season  of 
1895  there  was  no  such  presumption  as  to 
sealers  navigating  either  side  of  Bering 
Sea,  except  American  sealers.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  intent  on  mak- 
ing the  regulations  of  the  Paris  Tribunal 
effective,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  award,  prescribed  the  rule 
of  evidence  in  the  act  of  April  6,  1894, 
which  is  the  American  act  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  award.  Therefore,  before  the 
Paris  Tribunal  made  its  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  fur-seal,  the  same 
rule  of  evidence  applied  to  both  American 
and  British  vessels.  The  possession  of 
forbidden  weapons  was  presumed  to  indi- 
cate an  intent  to  use  them. 

Since  the  award  was  made  this  pre- 
sumption has  applied  to  American  sealers 
only.  The  British  government  insisted 
that  Canadian  sealers  should  not  be  put 
to  the  necessity  of  proving  that  their 
possession  of  arms  was  innocent  in  the 
view  of  the  law  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
award.  This  meant  that  Canadian  ves- 
sels were  to  be  permitted  to  use  fire-arms 
within  the  protected  area;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  presump- 
tion, to  convict  a sealer  of  the  actual  use 
of  his  arms  for  killing  seal.  Under  the 
American  rule  the  sealer  must  prove  that 
he  did  not  kill  seal  with  the  fire-arms  on 
board  his  vessel;  under  the  British  law 
the  sealer  cannot  be  convicted  unless  the 
government  can  prove  that  the  fire-arms 
were  used  to  kill  the  seals.  There  could 
be  no  better  evidence  than  this  deliberate 
change  of  the  rule  of  evidence  that  the 
British  government's  intention  was  to  se- 
cure for  the  Canadian  sealers  the  right  to 
use  fire-arms  for  the  killing  of  seal,  and  to 
that  extent  to  violate  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Paris  award.  In  further  sup- 
port of  this  conclusion  we  have  the  case 
of  the  British  schooner  Wanderer,  which 
was  seized  on  the  charge  of  shooting  seals. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1894  her  arms 
had  been  sealed  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  When  she  wassubsequently  search- 
ed by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  American 
patrol  fleet,  an  unsealed  shot-gun  and 
other  evidences  of  shooting  were  discov- 
ered. She  was  taken  and  turned  over  to 
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an  officer  of  the  British  navy.  She  and 
her  captain  should  have  been  tried  by  a 
court  of  admiralty,  but  she  was  released 
without  any  trial  whatever  by  the  British 
Admiral  Stephenson.  A similar  course 
was  taken  by  the  British  naval  authorities 
with  reference  to  the  sealer  Favorite . It 
has  been  clear  from  the  first  that  the 
British  government  has  changed  its  mind 
since  Lord  Salisbury  assented  to  the  prop- 
osition made  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  1887,  and 
that,  the  award  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  nothing 
will  be  done  by  the  imperial  power  to 
prevent  the  pelagic  sealers  of  the  colony 
from  murdering  the  seals  on  the  high  seas 
at  their  pleasure. 

The  device  of  sealing  prohibited  arms 
was  a principal  feature  of  the  regulations 
of  1894.  It  applied  both  to  licensed  seal- 
ers and  unlicensed  vessels.  It  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations,  and  to  protect  the  cap- 
tains of  vessels  navigating  the  North  Pa- 
cific and  Bering  Sea  from  undue  deten- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  when  a vessel 
was  in  the  prohibited  zone,  or  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  sea  during  the  prohibited  sea- 
son, or  if  the  vessel  were  not  a licensed 
sealer,  but  was  navigating  these  waters, 
the  arms  whose  use  was  forbidden  might 
be  officially  sealed.  If  the  seals  were 
broken,  the  presumption  that  the  arms 
had  been  used  illegally  was  strengthened. 
If  they  were  not  broken,  the  vessel  was 
not  unduly  detained.  This  provision 
was  of  great  importance  both  to  innocent 
vessel-masters  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
navy  and  of  the  revenue  marine  who 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  protecting 
the  seal  herds  from  unlawful  invasion 
and  attack.  The  British  government  de- 
clines to  continue  this  regulation. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  regulations  of 
1894,  the  British  government  sent  only 
one  vessel,  the  Pheasant , to  Bering  Sea 
for  patrol  duty,  although  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  employed  in  pelagic  sealing 
were  Canadian.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a fleet  of  twelve  ves- 
sels. Could  anything  more  clearly  indi- 
cate British  indifference  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Paris  award? 

Another  bit  of  evidence  that  the  impe- 
rial government  has  no  intention  of  aid- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  pelagic  sealing  and  to  preserve 
the  fur-seal  is  its  refusal  to  accept  the 
recommendatory  declaration  signed  in 


Paris  by  Baron  Courcel,  Justice  Harlan, 
and  Senator  Morgan.  The  declaration 
was  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  critical  condition  to 
which  it  appears  certain  that  the  race  of 
fur-seals  is  now  reduced,  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  not  fully  known,  the 
arbitrators  think  fit  to  recommend  both 
governments  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing in  order  to  prohibit  any  killing  of  fur 
seals,  either  on  land  or  at  sea,  for  a pe- 
riod of  two  or  three  years,  or  at  least  one 
year,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
two  governments  may  think  proper  to 
admit  of.  Such  a measure  might  be  re- 
curred to  at  occasional  intervals  if  found 
beneficial.” 

The  evils  of  the  situation  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  as  well  understood 
at  London  as  they  are  at  Washington. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  change  in  the 
rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  possession  of  forbidden 
arms  during  the  close  season,  or  in  pro- 
hibited waters,  nullifies  the  agreement 
that  fire-arms  shall  not  be  used,  but  the 
British  government  not  only  refuses  to 
restore  the  presumption  that  was  once  es- 
tablished by  its  laws,  but  in  June,  1895, 
it  changed  the  rule  also  as  to  sealers  in 
Russian  and  Japanese  waters. 

Our  government  is  not  represented  be- 
fore the  tribunals  which  try  the  British 
sealers  that  are  seized  by  American  cruis- 
ers for  violation  of  the  law.  Therefore 
there  is  no  one  to  watch  and  defend 
American  rights  in  what  we  now  know 
to  be,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
an  unfriendly  jurisdiction. 

All  the  regulations  requested  by  the 
United  States  are  essential  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  Paris  award,  and  the 
fact  that  the  British  government  has 
failed  or  refused  to  meet  our  own  govern- 
ment must  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  Canadian  pelagic  sealers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  it  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
fur-seal  by  Dominion  sealers.  With 
American  sealers  it  is  different,  and  it  is 
reported  that  during  the  season  of  1895 
the  British  cruiser  devoted  all  its  en- 
ergies to  preventing  violations  of  the  act 
of  Congress  by  vessels  from  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  outnumbered  our  own  at 
least  two  to  one. 

Not  only  have  the  suggestions  looking 
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to  the  extension  of  the  award  and  to  the 
cure  of  its  demonstrated  inadequacies  been 
negatived  by  the  British  government,  but 
in  May,  1895,  after  the  season  had  be- 
gun, this  government  was  notified  that 
even  the  insufficient  regulations  of  1894 
would  not  be  renewed.  This  refusal  was 
based -on  the  ground  that  the  award  did 
not  prohibit  the  possession  of  fire-arms  by 
sealers,  and  therefore  the  British  govern- 
ment declined  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  make  it  well  for  Cana- 
dian vessels  to  secure  the  sealing  of  their 
arms.  This  decision  by  the  home  govern- 
ment was  received  with  great  joy  in  the 
Dominion,  for  it  enormously  facilitated 
the  use  of  fire-arms  in  the  killing  of  seals. 

The  result  of  the  Paris  award  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  seals  and  to  the  sealing 
industry.  Before  the  refusal  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  renew  the  regulations 
of  1894  the  subject  had  been  considered 
in  Congress.  In  answer  to  a resolution 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Dingley  of  Maine,  Secretary 
Carlisle  stated  that  from  the  statistics  of 
the  pelagic  catch  of  1894  44  it  becomes  ev- 
ident that  during  the  present  season  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  increase  over 
preceding  years  in  the  number  of  seals 
killed  by  pelagic  sealers,  both  in  Amer- 
ican and  Asiatic  waters.  This  increase 
has  caused  an  alarming  decrease  in  the 
number  of  seals  on  the  islands,  as  here- 
inafter explained. . . . The  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  seals  killed  by 
pelagic  sealers ....  emphasizes  the  con- 
clusion expressed  in  my  annual  report 
to  Congress  that  long  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  years,  when  the  regu- 
lations enacted  by  the  Tribunal  of  Ar- 
bitration are  to  be  submitted  to  the  re- 
spective governments  for  re-examination, 
the  fur-seal  will  have  been  practically  ex- 
terminated.” 

Bills  were  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  contemplating  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  seals  by  the  government,  and 
thereby  a determination  of  the  question. 
On  one  of  these  bills,  that  introduced 
by  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  an  inter- 
esting report.  This  bill  provided  that 
the  President  should  invite  the  appoint- 
ment of  a joint  commission  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
and  an  arrangement  for  a modus  vivendi 
pending  the  proposed  investigation.  In 
the  event  of  a refusal  by  Great  Britain 


to  agree  to  the  modus  vivendi,  and  to 
make  proper  regulations  to  carry  it  out, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  be 
authorized  to -arrange  for  the  killing  of 
the  seals  as  they  visited  the  PribylofF 
Islands.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  become  a law,  it  might 
have  compelled  the  Dominion  to  con- 
sent that  Great  Britain  should  change 
her  course;  for  if  the  section  directing 
the  killing  of  the  seals  as  they  visited  the 
islands  had  been  executed,  the  quarry  of 
the  Canadians  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  United  States  would  have  reaped 
the  ad  vantage.  Rather  than  that.  Canada 
would  have  preferred  the  enforcement  of 
the  Paris  award.  But  when  the  bill  reach- 
ed the  Senate  its  passage  was  prevented 
by  the  objection  of  Senator  Morgan,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  arbitrators.  This 
conduct  on  his  part  was  especially  strange, 
because  he  Bad  devoted  his  time  and  his 
euergies  to  insisting  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  doing  all  that  it  might  do  to 
enforce  the  award,  although  the  admin- 
istration was  really  doing  all  that  was 
possible  in  view  of  the  regulations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Tribunal. 

So  much  for  the  effort  of  Congress  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  In  its  report 
on  the  Wilson  bill  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  presented  tables  showing  the 
effect  of  pelagic  sealing  on  the  catch. 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the 
annual  pelagic  catch  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  increased  since  1890  from 
51,814  to  142,000  in  1894,  and  that  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  catch  decreased  from 
104,521  in  1886  to  15,033  in  1894.  It 
also  appears  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  seals  now  exceeds  that  of  the 
American  seals,  and  that  the  pelagic  catch 
in  Asian  waters  has  increased  from  5847 
in  1891  to  58,621  in  1894.  In  the  season 
of  1895  the  catch  fell  off.  This  was  be- 
cause of  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
herds.  It  is  evident  that  the  seals  have 
already  begun  to  disappear.  The  legiti- 
mate catch  on  the  Commander  Islands 
for  1895  was  17,700,  as  against  27,300  in 
1894.  The  catch  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
was  about  15,000. 

The  pelagic  catch  was  as  follows: 

Japanese  coast 35,000 

American  northwest  coast,  about.  12,000 

Bering  Sea . 50,000 

Total . 97j)00 
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In  1894  the  pelagic  catch  was  142,000. 

The  commercial  interests  are  succumb- 
ing to  the  pelagic  sealer,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  seal  is  doomed  unless  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  can  be  persuaded  to 
defend  the  interests  of  their  citizens 
against  the  determination  of  Canadians 
to  kill  off  the  seals  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  interests  of  this  country  cannot  be 
protected  under  the  Paris  award  unless 
Great  Britain  not  only  co-operates,  but 
agrees  that  the  findings  shall  be  extend- 
ed, and  the  regulations  made  more  effec- 
tive than  they  can  be  if  the  language  of 
the  award  is  strictly  adhered  to.  At 
present,  however,  Great  Britain  is  yield- 
ing to  the  malign  influence  of  the  Do- 
minion, and,  so  yielding,  has  practically 
defeated  the  conclusions  of  the  arbitra- 
tion which  she  proposed  and  to  which 
she  submitted.  Eight  years  ago  Lord 
Salisbury  was  inclined  to  agree  to  effec- 


tive regulations  before  the  arbitration 
and  before  any  law  had  been  enacted  by 
the  respective  governments,  while  now 
the  British  government  is  opposed  to  reg- 
ulations under  the  law  passed  to  enforce 
the  award,  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Canadians  from  exterminating  the 
seals.  Russia  has  also  in  the  mean  time 
become  indifferent  to  her  herd  or  to  the 
interests  of  her  lessees,  because  the  Czar 
has  larger  questions  to  settle  with  her 
Majesty’s  government.  All  sealing  ought 
to  be  stopped  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
after  that  the  close  season  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, but  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  Paris  award.  Now,  as  former- 
ly, Great  Britain  or  Russia  is  a necessary 
ally  of  the  United  States  if  the  seals  are 
to  be  preserved ; but  Great  Britain  refuses 
to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the  Tribunal, 
while  Russia  is  preoccupied  with  her  East- 
ern questions. 


PREMONITIONS  OF  INSANITY. 

BY  DR.  FORBES  WINSLOW. 


INSANITY,  like  a number  of  other 
complaints,  creeps  on  gradually  and 
assiduously,  and  may  have  made  serious 
ravages  before  its  presence  is  suspected  or 
apparent.  There  are  so  many  varieties 
that  each  in  its  own  individual  way  may 
be  said  to  have  different  phases. 

Among  some  of  the  most  important 
premonitory  indications  of  mental  disor- 
der may  be  mentioned  extreme  irritabil- 
ity and  excitability,  often  accompanied 
by  intense  loquaciousness.  There  is  also 
great  difficulty  in  the  early  stages  in  con- 
centrating the  thoughts  and  ideas,  or  of 
turning  or  fixing  the  mind  on  any  one 
subject  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
victim  will  doubtless  have  neglected  his 
work  and  ordinary  employment  for  no 
rational  reason,  and  he  will  have  turned 
his  thoughts  and  attention  to  matters 
totally  foreign  to  his  natural  tempera- 
ment. From  having  been  a neat  and 
tidy  person  he  will  have  become  the 
reverse,  and,  indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
all  his  general  usages  and  customs  are 
completely  changed.  He  may  have  in- 
somnia of  a distressing  character,  and 
suffer  from  great  restlessness,  pacing  the 
bedchamber  during  the  night,  unable  to 
rest  tranquilly. 

There  is  often  found  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  mental  derangement  a disposi- 


tion to  shun  society,  and  to  seek  seclu- 
sion and  solitude.  He  may  be  unusually 
elated  or  depressed,  according  to  the  form 
of  insanity  which  is  ultimately  developed 
in  him.  The  desire  for  this  solitude  is 
often  one  of  the  most  important  indica- 
tions in  our  diagnosis  of  what  is  coming. 
There  often  is  a great  deal  of  morbid  sus- 
picion existing,  frequently  associated  with 
a delusion  that  he  is  watched  or  followed 
about.  Delusions,  hallucinations,  and  il- 
lusions may  either  be  present  or  absent  in 
the  early  stage,  though  sooner  or  later 
they  will  generally  show  themselves  in 
one  form  or  the  other.  The  memory 
often  becomes  defective,  especially  in 
cases  which  are  likely  to  become  chronic, 
and  this  is  frequently  observed  by  the 
patient  repeating  in  conversation  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  The 
period  of  incubation  varies  very  much  in 
degree,  in  intensity,  and  duration. 

Auricular  delusions,  when  he  fancies 
that  he  hears  voices  telling  him  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  are  very  common,  but  very 
unfavorable;  many  murders  and  suicides 
are  committed  by  those  so  afflicted,  acting 
up  to  a belief  that  the  voices  must  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  therefore  they 
do  what  they  imagine  they  have  been 
told  to  do.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
will  lie  dormant  for  a considerable  pe- 
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riod,  whilst  in  other  cases  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  any  important  indications  of 
mental  derangement.  Cases,  however, 
where  insanity  occurs  without  previous 
warnings  are  uncommon,  though  they  do 
sometimes  occur. 

I recollect  a case  of  a lady  who  entered 
a train  a few  miles  from  London,  and  on 
her  arrival  there  was  found  in  a maniacal 
condition,  though  when  first  entering  the 
train  she  was  apparently  quite  herself. 
In  those  cases  in  which  any  premonitory 
symptoms  have  actually  been  detected 
there  will  have  been  a history  of  failing 
health  and  probably  want  of  sleep,  though 
these  signs  may  also  have  been  absent. 
The  sleep  of  one  on  the  border-land  of  in- 
sanity is  disturbed.  He  is  troubled  and 
harassed  by  dreams,  and  often  wakes 
from  his  slumber  with  a cry  of  alarm  or 
distress.  One  very  curious  symptom,  so 
often  seen  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
unsoundness  of  mind,  is  the  dislike  man- 
ifested to  those  near  and  dear.  The  in- 
tensity of  this  hate  is  equal  to  the  affec- 
tion for  the  same  individual  previous  to 
the  illness. 

For  instance,  we  find  a father,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  taking  a deadly  antipa- 
thy to  his  wife  and  family,  and  this  may 
continue  for  some  time  before  those  inti- 
mate with  him  become  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Tendency  to  homicide 
and  suicide  may  exist  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  insanity,  without  even  then  any  fixed 
delusions.  Peevishness  and  irritability 
are  occasionally  most  prominent,  and 
there  is  a gradual  change  in  a man’s 
habits  and  general  behavior,  this  being 
often  diametrically  opposite  in  every  re- 
spect to  what  he  was  when  well. 

Some  persons  first  become  insane  whilst 
listening  to  sermons  or  discourses,  but  in 
such  cases  there  must  have  been  some 
strong  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity 
which  would  co-operate  with  the  excit- 
ing cause.  A wicked  conscience  tortures 
one;  a wasted  life  becomes  painfully  con- 
spicuous during  the  incubation  of  in- 
sanity; the  mind  constantly  dwells  upon 
itself.  All  the  past  is  revealed  to  us  like 
a hideous  dream.  It  is  a most  curious 
but  significant  fact  that  strangers,  as  a 
rule,  detect  the  indications  of  mental 
weakness  before  the  family  of  the  af- 
flicted one  can  even  realize  it.  Many 
persons  appear  to  dream  although  awake, 
but  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
insensible  to  the  impressions  and  actions 


which  surround  them.  A mental  shock 
is  responsible  for  many  a sudden  case  of 
insanity. 

Sometimes  there  is  a sensation  of  drow- 
siness and  giddiness  included  among  the 
earlier  sensations  of  cerebral  mischief. 
An  absence  or  want  of  energy  is  often 
found  in  cases  of  incipient  insanity,  and 
the  inability  to  rouse  from  this  state  is 
evident  both  to  the  patient  and  to  his 
friends.  An  exaggeration  of  the  natural 
temperament  is  often  found,  and  those 
endowed  with  an  unhealthy  expansion  of 
imagination  build  up  a pinnacle  on  which 
their  minds  revel  until  all  consciousness 
of  the  reality  which  surrounds  them  is 
lost.  In  some  cases  the  speech  becomes 
altered  and  affected,  and  thickness  and 
hesitation  exist.  This  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  delusions  of  an  extravagant 
character,  in  which  stage  the  victim  may 
ruin  his  family  before  his  relations  realize 
that  he  is  suffering  from  the  complaint, 
as  in  general  paresis.  Flightiness  of 
manner  and  an  unnatural  exhilaration  of 
spirits  are  frequently  found. 

The  mind  wanders;  he  cannot  attend 
to  his  usual  occupation  or  studies  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mental  condition,  as  his 
attention  becomes  always  fixed  on  him- 
self and  his  own  morbid  condition.  He 
avoids  his  relations  and  old  acquaint- 
ances, who  are  even  shunned,  and  in  his 
misery  and  despair  he  seeks  what  consola- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  his  own  society. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  in- 
sanity with  eccentricity.  This  latter  is 
usually  innate,  and  not  acquired ; and  an 
eccentric  man  is  aware  of  the  eccentricity 
of  his  conduct  and  actions,  whereas  an 
insane  man  cannot  be  so  convinced.  The 
diagnosis  of  these  two  phases  is  often  dif- 
ficult in  its  nature,  but  is  often  required 
by  courts  of  law.  An  eccentric  man  has 
been  singular  from  birth,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  change  in  his  behavior  or  dispo- 
sition. All  rules  of  society  are  set  at  de- 
fiance by  him,  and  he  cares  but  little  for 
public  opinion.  An  eccentric  man  can 
avoid  his  strange  actions  if  he  chooses, 
and  be  like  any  other  person;  an  insane 
man  cannot  do  this.  In  the  latter  there 
is  an  absence  of  all  controlling  power  of 
the  will  which  is  consistent  with  sanity. 
In  approaching  insanity  one  of  the  chief 
diagnostic  symptoms  is  a change  in  the 
disposition  and  character  of  the  individ- 
ual, accompanied  by  actions  which  in  the 
eccentric  man  would  not  be  considered 
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strange,  but  in  this  instance  would  point 
clearly  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

In  the  examination  of  an  alleged  luna- 
tic great  care  and  discrimination  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  arrive  at  a proper  diag- 
nosis. A multitude  of  circumstances  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  person,  but  also  with  his 
family  history  and  antecedents.  A his- 
tory of  the  case  is  most  important,  and 
this  should  be  as  full  as  possible  when 
investigating  the  complaint.  We  must 
endeavor  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
patient,  and  also  his  respect.  This  is  sur- 
rounded often  with  great  obstacles,  as  he 
may  be  cunning  and  suspicious,  and  even 
bent  on  concealing  his  morbid  impres- 
sions, though  these  may  really  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  mind. 

It  is  a great  mistake,  when  examining 
an  alleged  lunatic,  or  one  in  whom  symp- 
toms are  considered  to  be  present,  to  at 
once  rush  to  his  weak  points,  but  we 
must  enter  into  conversation  with  him  in 
an  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  form 
a better  conclusion  respecting  his  mental 
state. 

In  some  cases  this  is  not  difficult,  as 
the  insanity  is  so  evident,  and.  he  at  once 
rushes  to  his  hallucinations,  illusions, 
and  delusions,  and  the  insanity  at  once 
becomes  apparent  on  the  surface.  We 
are  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  beating 
about  the  bush — a course  which  so  often 
has  to  be  pursued  in  the  examination  of 
persons  of  alleged  unsound  mind.  The 
experienced  mental  expert  is  rarely  de- 
ceived, and  with  proper  care  and  perse- 
verance he  will  surely  elucidate  the  sa- 
lient points.  In  some  cases  of  sudden 
lunacy  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us,  and 
no  premonitory  symptoms;  there  may 
be  an  entire  absence  of  predisposition 
to  mental  derangement;  the  symptoms 
themselves  may  be  so  slight  that  we  must 
not  be  too  hasty  in  forming  an  opinion 
or  in  advising  any  positive  steps.  Lunacy 
without  delusions  is  frequently  met  with, 
though  a popular  idea  exists  that  a de- 
lusion is  absolutely  required  to  establish 
the  insanity. 

Amongst  other  things,  we  have  to  care- 
fully examine  the  general  deportment 
and  expression  of  the  patient.  Many 
persons  so  suffering  have  a strange  and 
peculiar  physiognomy,  which  is  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  symptom. 


Thus  in  depression  or  acute  melancholia 
there  is  a sullen  aspect,  an  inability  to 
smile  or  to  show  the  least  feeling  of  de- 
light. There  is  a peculiar  wrinkling  of 
the  forehead,  and  one  continuous  frown 
is  depicted  on  the  brow.  This  cannot  de- 
ceive those  experienced  in  mental  dis- 
orders. The  general  custom  and  habits 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
until  lately  he  has"  been  cleanly  in  his 
habits  and  suddenly  becomes  the  reverse — 
in  fact,  if  you  find  him  completely  changed 
from  what  he  was  when  considered  well — 
you  will  have  strong  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion. 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  is  a very  sig- 
nificant indication.  There  may  be  di- 
lated pupils,  unequal,  or  contracted,  each 
of  which  has  its  significance,  these  being 
more  or  less  indications  of  some  severe 
brain  trouble  when  associated  with  other 
symptoms.  Intense  ecstasy  and  delight 
in  one  who  up  to  the  time  has  been  quiet 
and  reserved  should  arouse  our  suspi- 
cions. Self-accusation  is  often  seen  as  a 
premonitory  symptom.  These  persons 
will  give  themselves  up  on  some  imagi- 
nary charge  to  the  police  or  public  au- 
thorities. During  any  celebrated  case 
there  are  many  victims  to  the  delusion 
that  they  are  the  persons  implicated.  In 
some  of  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  an  im- 
pudent freak,  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
is  either  sent  to  prison  or  heavily  fined, 
instead  of  which  it  is  often  the  precursor 
of  insanity,  and  perhaps  the  first  symptom 
which  has  made  itself  manifest.  During 
the  excitement  about  Jack  the  Ripper  our 
asylums  contained  many  who  imagined 
that  they  were  the  real  person.  We  must 
therefore  regard  self-accusers  with  the  ut- 
most suspicion  with  respect  to  their  mental 
state, especially  when  there  are  no  grounds 
for  the  accusation. 

I have  often  found  cases  in  which  men- 
tal symptoms  have  first  become  evinced 
from  an  epidemic,  either  of  a political  or 
social  nature,  or  from,  as  I have  just 
mentioned,  some  criminal  case  of  all-ab- 
sorbing interest.  In  such  cases  we  are 
called  in  to  discriminate  the  real  nature 
of  the  mental  state. 

Capriciousness  is  often  found  associ- 
ated with  the  singularities  aud  eccentri- 
cities of  approaching  madness. 

A popular  error,  and  one  too  often  made, 
is  to  consider  that  a person  cannot  be  of 
unsound  mind  unless  the  lunacy  be  ap- 
parent on  the  surface.  I mean  that  there 
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must  be  the  violence  and  excited  actions 
or  actual  maniacal  ravings  to  convince 
some  persons  of  the  real  lunacy  which 
exists.  There  are  so  many  varieties,  and 
so  much  light  and  shade  to  be  observed  in 
madness,  that  only  an  experienced  author- 
ity can  detect  the  insidious  but  sure  ap- 


proach of  that  malady  which  deprives  one 
of  nature’s  light  and  reason,  and  reduces 
him  to  the  level  of  the  beast  which  per- 
isheth. 

“That  wretched  brain  gave  way, 

And  I became  a wreck  at  random  driven, 
Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  Heaven.” 


E D I T O R’S  Sfwl  § 5TGDY 


i. 

THE  presence  of  death  and  evil  in  a 
creation  of  the  All-Powerful  and  the 
All-Beneficent  is  a mystery  insoluble  ex- 
cept in  the  alembic  of  spiritual  faith. 
The  human  mind  travails  with  it  in  vain 
dogmatic  statement,  which  is  no  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  uninitiated.  He 
cannot  understand  why  the  Creator  should 
introduce  evil  into  His  creation,  or  permit 
it,  with  the  confusion  and  ruin  it  brings, 
for  the  pleasure  of  eliminating  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  meaning  of  life  can  only 
be  spiritually  discerned,  and  that  no  me- 
chanical definition  can  satisfy  us.  But 
we  never  can  rest  until  we  gain  a con- 
ception of  life,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  put  it  in  exact  terms,  which  shall 
in  a measure  satisfy  our  reason,  and  be 
at  least  a working  hypothesis  in  our  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  great  mystery 
of  which  we  are  a part. 

I have  been  reading  A Study  of  Death, 
by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden.  I make  no 
apology  for  introducing  this  grave  theme 
into  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  Study,  to 
which  nothing  that  concerns  life  ought 
to  be  alien,  and  I will  not  let  any  con- 
ventionalities stand  in  the  way  of  the 
expression  of  my  wish  that  others  may 
have  the  suggestions,  perhaps  the  illumi- 
nation, perhaps,  indeed,  the  comfort,  of 
Mr.  Alden’s  point  of  view.  The  book  de- 
mands the  most  alert  attention.  It  is 
not  easy  reading.  I do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  obscure  in  style,  for  it  is  the 
clearest  and  most  harmonious,  most  ex- 
quisite and  melodious,  prose  that  I can 
call  to  mind  of  late  years.  But  the  theme 
itself  is  so  intangible,  so  incapable  of  con- 
crete illustration,  that  the  treatment  is  of 
necessity  subtle,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  mysticism,  and  the  idea  can  frequently 
only  be  expressed  in  paradox.  In  one 


point  of  view  the  book  is  paradoxical,  but 
no  more  so  than  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  or  of  the  old  and  new  prophets  and 
teachers.  Indeed,  creation  is  so  vital  and 
fluent,  reflex  and  flowing,  in  its  move- 
ments, that  any  statement  of  it  not  para- 
doxical involves  us  in  flat  contradictions, 
and  we  take  refuge  in  such  expressions 
as,  he  who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it,  death 
is  swallowed  up  of  life,  to  him  who  has 
shall  be  given,  and  so  on.  Obviously  I 
cannot  in  a few  pages  set  out  Mr.  Alden’s 
point  of  view,  nor  will  I flo  him  the  in- 
justice to  attempt  it;  such  a statement 
would  require  the  space  of  his  volume. 
But  I will  venture  a word  or  two. 

Mr.  Alden’s  conception  of  the  cosmos 
involves  no  contradictions.  He  conceives 
it  as  a consistent  wrhole,  an  affair  of  di- 
vine intention,  and  of  an  intelligence 
which  is  not  fumbling  among  the  frag- 
ments of  a dislocated  world.  There  is  no 
war  between  the  Creator  and  His  creation ; 
there  is  no  conflict  of  good  and  evil ; there 
is  no  struggle  ordained  between  life  and 
death;  this  is  no  spectacular  arena  for  the 
conflict  of  species,  resulting  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Creation  is  a divine 
unit,  not  in  a pantheistic  dream,  but  in  an 
infinite,  comprehensive  fatherhood.  As 
to  “survival,”  it  is  true  that  life  seeks 
difficulty,  and  in  the  progress  of  speciali- 
zation there  is  increasing  complexity  and 
risk.  “ We  do  not  find  that  either  safe- 
ty or  ease  is  an  ultimate  objective  aim 
in  Nature;  she  emphasizes  discontinuity 
rather  than  continuity,  revival  rather 
than  survival,  running  toward  death  in 
her  progression,  burning  all  bridges  be- 
hind her  as  she  advances.  In  the  largest 
view  stability  is  an  illusion,  uniformity  a 
disguise,  the  persistence  of  type  not  an 
eternal  concern.  Life,  comprehending 
all  involvements,  and  the  solicitudes  per- 
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taining  to  these,  has  itself  no  solicitudes, 
and,  because  it  is  essentially  resurrection, 
it  glorifies  death.  The  term  survival  is 
merely  relative,  and  the  conflict  for  sur- 
vival is  a part  of  the  universal  harmony 
which  in  the  partial  vision  it  seems  to 
contradict.”  The  writer  does  not  con- 
fuse good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong. 
Nor  is  there  here  any  dual  world  as  in  the 
Persian  conception.  There  is  a compre- 
hensive creation  in  which  all  the  forces 
move,  in  a harmony  we  may  some  day 
comprehend,  for  a divine  purpose.  By 
our  observation  we  see  that  the  obverse 
of  good  is  often  evil,  and  vice  versa,  and 
we  know  also,  as  St.  Paul  knew,  that 
<leath  is  necessary  to  life.  We  discern 
these  things  spiritually,  and  are  unable 
to  put  them  into  satisfactory  formulas. 
But  that  death  and  evil  are  essentially 
one,  and  belong  to  life  in  its  creative 
•quality,  was,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  St.  Paul’s  theme;  always  it  is 
the  spiritual  intuition  as  distinguished 
from  the  strictly  ethical  view  of  life.  As 
our  author  says  in  his  noble  view  of 
“Christendom,”  “the  difficulty  or  prob- 
lem is  not  in  the  divine  creation,  but  in 
our  partial  conception  of  it.  What  seems 
to  us  an  opposition  or  resistance  to  the 
divine  will  is  an  essential  element  in  its 
operation.  There  is  no  reasonableness 
in  the  supposition  that  God  created  evil 
in  order  that  He  might  destroy  it.”  I 
should  say  also  that  it  is  easier  to  com- 
prehend creation  spiritually  than  it  is 
intellectually  to  understand  many  of  the 
formulas  that  have  been  constructed  to 
explain  it. 

In  his  conception  of  modern  life,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Alden  finds  no  room  for  nihil- 
ism or  pessimism,  nor  any  expectation  of 
the  realization  of  a communistic  dream. 
His  position  is  not  at  all  “ that  whatever 
is  is  right,”  but  that  we  are  in  a divine 
order  which  is  as  present  in  our  material- 
istic age  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  faith,  so 
called.  In  a few  sentences,  but  without 
naming  the  Russian  preacher  of  non-resist- 
ance, he  disposes  of  the  unreal  house  in 
which  Count  Tolstoi  affects  to  dwell  as  a 
hermit.  “The  little  child  is  the  type  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian ; but 
the  Christian  is  not  therefore  denied  the 
sturdy  maturity  of  manhood.  The  ethi- 
cal conception  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  or 
modern  world  is  not  prominent  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  called  upon  to  repudiate  eth- 
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ics,  or  even  that  social  specialization  of 
morality  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
words  of  the  Master.  We  do  not  in- 
struct our  police  to  iguore  the  overt  act 
and  to  regard  only  the  inward  motive; 
we  maintain  our  conventional  procedure 
in  government  and  in  all  social  func- 
tions; and  in  the  conduct  of  our  individ- 
ual life  we  do  not  practise  celibacy  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  not  marry ; though  he 
said,  Give  to  him  that  asketh,  we  do  not 
indulge  ourselves  in  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving, nor  do  we  discard  prudence  be- 
cause he  said,  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  . . . While  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  men  who  would  secure 
the  greatest  fruitfulness  of  work  for  oth- 
ers must  be  eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven’s  sake,  freshly  illustrating  the 
central  principle  of  their  faith,  yet  from 
the  foundation  laid  by  these  must  be 
erected  a superstructure  which  shall  at 
the  same  time  express  the  divine-human 
fellowship  and  the  economies  of  a com- 
plex social  order,  civil,  moral,  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  industrial.”  And  again: 
“While  the  deepest  spiritual  insight  re- 
verts to  the  child  Jesus  and  to  the  plastici- 
ty of  the  Christian  type  in  His  followers, 
to  the  love  which  judgeth  not  and  tliink- 
eth  no  evil,  yet  it  is  a view  which  may  be 
so  held  as  to  arrest  all  development,  and 
to  neutralize  Christianity  as  an  organ  of 
social  movement  and  as  a working  power 
in  the  world.” 

In  the  view  of  the  author  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  supernatural.  All  is 
natural  and  of  divine  intention.  “The 
ultimate  mysticism  will  be  that  of  science 
vitalized  by  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
that  faith  illuminated  in  all  its  outward 
range  by  science.  . . . Christianity  will 
again  accept  nature,  as,  indeed,  it  did  in 
its  prime,  holding  it  to  be  one  with  the 
Lord,  and  find  in  its  wonders  as  disclosed 
by  science  the  counterpart  of  the  glory 
revealed  in  Him;  while  science,  which  is 
already  insisting  upon  so  much  that  no 
man  has  ever  seen,  will  translate  its  in- 
visible elements  into  the  living  language 
of  faith.” 

I will  not  refrain  from  another,  and  a 
persona],  word  about  the  book  itself.  Of- 
ten as  I read  I felt  myself  flushing  with 
pleasure,  with  the  surprise  and  wonder- 
ing delight  that  is  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual thrill,  but  is  warmer  than  that, 
and  which  we  coarsely  express  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  senses  with  something 
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exquisite  in  nature,  the  flush  of  dawn,  the 
loveliness  of  an  eveuing  landscape,  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  pine-trees,  or,  more 
rarely,  the  glow  of  an  inward  revelation 
of  some  unutterable  beauty.  Whatever 
the  reader  may  think  of  the  author’s  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  of  life,  and  how- 
ever he  may  lose  the  clew  now  and  again 
in  the  authors  subtle  infoldings,  he  will 
not  fail  of  the  rarest  pleasure  that  a poet 
can  give,  that  thought  and  style  can  give, 
in  the  disquisition  on  Infancy  in  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  Earth 
and  the  Sun,  and  in  the  proem  of  the 
Dove  and  the  Serpent,  in  which  the  theme 
of  the  book  is  clearly  indicated  as  in  the 
melody  of  a divine  overture.  The  dedi- 
cation to  the  companion  who  was  even 
then  hastening  to  the  transformation  into 
the  new  life  by  the  kind  ministration  of 
death,  and  who  never  saw  the  volume 
that  enshrines  her  inviolate  childhood,  is, 
to  my  feeling,  the  most  exquisite  tribute 
of  the  kind  in  our  literature. 

II. 

When  Mr.  William  W.  Story  departed 
from  this  life,  with  the  falling  of  the  first 
autumn  leaves  at  Vallombrosa,  he  had 
finished  his  work.  With  the  weight  of 
years  and  mourning  and  sickness  almost 
was  obscured  that  natural  gayety,  that 
perpetual  spring  of  vital  enjoyment  of 
life,  which  made  him  such  a charming 
personality.  The  recent  death  of  the 
loved  companion  of  his  life  had  left  him 
alone  in  spirit,  and  he  longed  to  depart. 
His  work  was  done,  as  poet,  man  of  let- 
ters, and  artist,  and  it  was  crowned  at  the 
last  with  the  greatest  achievement  of  all. 
fn  his  bereavement  all  interest  in  life 
and  all  power  seemed  to  have  gone,  but 
it  remained  for  Love  to  work  another 
miracle,  to  revive  the  benumbed  powers 
for  an  effort  which  was  to  evoke  his 
greatest  genius,  and  to  give  the  world  a 
work  which  represents  his  highest  aspira- 
tions and  his  most  refined  skill.  He  was 
induced  by  his  friends,  in  order  to  draw 
his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself,  to  be- 
gin, the  summer  after  her  death,  a monu- 
ment to  his  wife.  She,  as  he  used  to 
confess,  had  always  been  his  inspiration. 
He  had  learned  to  depend  upon  her  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  every  day  in  his  studio 
the  benefit  of  her  criticism  upon  the  work 
of  the  day.  This  new  work  saved  his 
life  temporarily.  He  entered  upon  the 
task  with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  clear- 


est artistic  vision,  and  felt  himself  sus- 
tained by  her  presence.  So  lost  was  he 
at  times  in  this  illusion  that  at  the  close 
of  a day  of  labor  he  expected  her,  as 
usual,  to  come  in  and  criticise  his  work. 
When  the  door  opened,  and  he  turned 
expectantly  with  a smile  from  his  clay  to 
ask  the  usual  question,  and  saw  a face 
that  was  not  hers,  the  pathos  of  the  mo- 
ment of  disillusion  was  beyond  words. 
The  monument  was  finished  during  the 
summer,  and  was  put  into  marble  before 
his  last  sickness.  It  is  to  be  placed  next 
to  the  grave  of  Shelley,  in  the  most  po- 
etic of  cemeteries,  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  situation  perhaps  determined 
the  character  of  the  monument.  It  con- 
sists of  an  altar,  upon  which  a female 
figure  has  cast  herself,  with  the  head 
bowed  forward  upon  the  arms.  The  at- 
titude is  that  of  the  abandonment  of 
grief.  Every  line  in  the  yielding  mar- 
ble expresses  this  with  a power  of  plasti- 
city very  seldom  reached  by  an  artist  be- 
fore. It  is  seen  in  the  flowing  robes  of 
the  figure,  this  abandonment  to  sorrow, 
and  looked  at  from  behind  this  impres- 
sion of  reality  is  perhaps  most  vivid. 
The  stone  seemed  to  me  to  flow  rhyth- 
mically in  the  measure  of  mourning.  The 
monument  is  classically  simple,  but  never 
before  did  Story  put  so  much  feeling  into- 
any  work,  nor  so  completely  fuse  his  ar- 
tistic skill  in  expression.  In  the  opinion 
of  sculptors  whose  judgment  is  of  most 
value,  this  is  the  greatest  of  Story’s, 
works. 

III. 

The  hum  of  the  trolley  is  in  the  air.  It 
is  everywhere.  It  has  taken  possession 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  country.  In  the 
great  cities,  where  other  and  sharper  and 
more  strident  noises  contend  with  it,  it  is 
less  felt  than  in  villages  and  on  country 
roads.  There  is  scarcely  any  escape  now 
from  its  whir  and  buzz  on  any  of  the 
principal  highways.  At  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night  the  reader  in  a secluded 
country  house  hears  it  call  to  him,  drag- 
ging him  out  of  his  world  of  poetry,  out 
of  his  mediaeval  romance,  out  of  his 
classic  studies,  dissipating  his  dream  of 
security  and  repose,  insisting  that  he 
should  pay  attention  to  the  passing  by  of 
the  nineteenth  century — nay,  more,  to  the 
arrival  of  the  twentieth.  It  bids  him 
arise  and  gird  his  loins  and  go  some- 
where, anywhere,  indeed  everywhere, 
and  for  nothing  comparatively — for  five 
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•cents.  The  world  is  in  motion,  the  Amer- 
ican world  is  all  in  motion — nevermore  to 
rest,  to  sit  still,  to  reflect,  but  to  go.  The 
trolley  calls,  and  we  must  go.  The  whole 
air  is  electric,  and  we  can  only  have  peace 
by  putting  ourselves  in  the  current,  and 
moving  on  with  the  whirring,  whizzing 
world.  Who  rides  so  late  through  the 
night  and  wind?  It  is  that  new  being 
the  Motorman,  O my  beloved  child  I It 
is  the  modern  Erlkonig,  and  his  victims 
he  holds  them  fast  and  keeps  them  warm, 
for  his  car  is  heated  by  electricity.  Wil- 
ly-nilly, we  must  go  with  him.  He 
turns  on  the  lightning  with  a crank,  and 
he  speeds  away  like  a spirit.  We  must 
go.  Whither?  It  does  not  much  mat- 
ter. Anywhere  so  we  keep  in  motion. 
The  Earl  - king  smiles,  the  Earl  - king 
grins,  the  Earl  - king  frowns.  He  has 
his  hand  on  the  lever  of  the  universe. 
The  hum  that  he  makes  is  not  exactly 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  though  it  is  part 
of  the  orchestra,  and  it  will  not  let  us 
rest.  Probably  we  ought  not  to  rest. 
The  machine  that  runs  wears  longer  than 
the  machine  that  rusts.  That  at  least  is 
our  American  theory.  I fancy  that  the 
very  patriotic  American  Colonial  Dame, 
Mistress  Abigail  Adams,  would  have  en- 
joyed the  bustle  of  this  present  time.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  when  detained  by  a 
calm  on  the  Atlantic,  her  first  voyage 
on  the  hateful  sea,  she  wrote:  “ I begin  to 
think  that  a calm  is  not  desirable  in  any 
situation  in  life.  Every  object  is  most 
beautiful  in  motion;  a ship  under  sail, 
trees  gently  agitated  with  the  wind,  and  a 
fine  woman  dancing  are  three  instances 
in  point.  Man  was  made  for  action,  and 
for  bustle  too,  I believe.  I am  quite  put  of 
conceit  with  calms.”  Let  the  Motorman, 
the  vicegerent  of  lightning,  turn  his 
crank. 

IV. 

The  hum  of  the  trolley,  the  grinding 
of  the  cable  roads,  the  harsh  jangle  of 
car-gongs,  have  added  appreciably  to  the 
mere  noise  of  the  noisiest  country  on  the 
globe.  With  the  roar  and  clatter  over 
the  rough  stone  pavements  it  was  enough 
before  to  destroy  the  nerves  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  newly  arrived  foreigner 
who  lands  in  New  York  or  Boston  must 
think  himself  in  bedlam,  especially  if  he 
comes  from  silent  London,  with  its  wood- 
en pavements,  and  carriages  on  rubber 
or  pneumatic  wheels  turning.  It  is  a 
•question  how  long  the  nerves  of  people 


can  stand  this  incessant  jar  and  vibra- 
tion, the  rush  and  the  speed.  The  un- 
easiness of  mind  it  produces  is  already 
observable.  Some  say  that  it  can  be  per- 
ceived in  our  literature  as  plainly  as  it  is 
in  the  jump  and  scurry  of  our  newspa- 
pers. How  all-compelling  and  devour- 
ing it  is  the  broken-down  man  and  the 
nervously  exhausted  woman  can  under- 
stand when  by  force  of  circumstances 
they  withdraw  into  some  eddy  of  the 
world  where  the  pace  is  slackened,  where 
the  insistent  call  of  the  Motorman  is  not 
heard.  Usually  it  is  too  late  understood, 
when  the  nervous  system  collapses  in  the 
quiet  for  the  want  of  the  stimulus  on 
which  it  has  so  long  existed.  That  this 
excessive  noise  and  nerve-shaking  clamor 
is  a necessary  accompaniment  of  activity 
is  wholly  disproved  by  the  example  of 
London.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
such  a congestion  of  population,  nowhere 
else  is  there  more  street  traffic  in  vehi- 
cles, nowhere  else  a greater  flow  in  the 
streets  of  busy  people.  Granted  that  in 
New  York  business  is  more  excited,  driven 
at  a more  constant  and  higher  pressure, 
and  with  less  intervals  of  repose.  This 
is  an  added  reason  why  it  should  be  re- 
lieved of  its  excess  .of  noise,  of  the  nerve- 
jarring shake  which  affects  the  whole 
body  as  well  as  the  ear-drums.  Going  at 
the  pace  we  do  go  in  our  cities,  our  nerves 
need  to  be  cushioned  against  shocks  in- 
stead of  being  laid  bare.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  New  York,  for  example, 
business  and  professional  men  would  do 
their  work  with  less  impairment  of  force 
if  the  superfluous  noise  were  removed, 
and  the  quality  of  the  professional  work, 
and  probably  of  the  business  transaction^,* 
is  distinctly  affected  by  the  thunder  ancl^ 
rattle  in  which  they  are  performed.  A 
certain  quiet  of  mind  is  necessary  for 
sane  judgment,  and  this  quiet  cannot  be 
had  when  the  nerves  are  pounded  into 
feverish  sensitiveness.  The  judgment  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  judgment  of  the  phy- 
sician are  necessarily  impaired  by  this  in- 
cessant disturbance.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  men  wear  out  sooner  under  it — that 
untimely  breakdowns  and  sudden  death 
increase  in  alarming  frequency  under  the 
increasing  noise  of  our  great  cities— and 
it  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  infe- 
rior work,  while  the  men  last,  is  also  the 
result.  I am  not  now  making  the  point 
that  men  undertake  too  much— architects, 
for  instance — but  that  the  condition  of 
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noise ' under  which  t Wy  attempt  to  do 
their  work  is  most  tin  favorable  to  lh«  use. 
of  their  fHnm’Si.  ' 'k  Wyy >S  ; y . 
• ‘ V \-:A  V.  • ...  '!  >■/ 

The  fears  of  the  disciples  of  Malthus 
iliat  by  reason  of  the  ce.sMtidn  ohhnxg 
wars,  the  abatemjHpt  of ^ eontegtohs 
fences,  uhd  the  raipfpf  ^thenf  "<tf:  MniteyJV 
conditions  the  world  will  he  overpopu- 
luted  »ro  u I laved  by  the  advent  of  the 
Irtiiley  and  the  bicycle.  Nature  aon it  i vo.s 
to  keep  limiirs  pretty  even.  1 hucc  no 
desire,  to  jum  in  ihevvoi^ai*  tirade  en 

tfe  ^eQhhdi : Ihejihe 

o£  our  developfO&ot,  They  emiservK  they 
neeiled  ctefmnit  ami  spice  of  risk  in  oiir 
p r$grps&  The  bicy  cfe  probably  i $ P ofc  as?. 
dah^et'otis  as  t he  horse.  If  jW  inatiy  peo- 
ple rode  horses  in*  now  rule  hi^yLdes,  prob- 
ably as  many peopfe  would  W 
and.  have  their  hepd^  <lrdvmb$ 
be  ioA0y  injhmk  r The #diu&i$gk  <&, 
the  bicycle  j*  not  in  this.  .'  H is  in  the 
fact  that  it  i'Utfe  over  ti  nd  fe  npeks  httfe 
motvr  people  fh^n  live  horse  injured  in 
his  most  >5irhpla:CH?jpr.dSW|S-r  The  tnilley 
iiiso  jf,  said  to  be  fcupfcmr  to  ail  other 
modes'  of  locomotion  in  fhia  The  danger 
of  the  bicyefe  is  at  hmt  to  those  who  use 
H.  As  the  rider  iWdnies  expert^  his  safe- 
ty on  the  wheel  is  itieasiirabiy  secured, 
and  the  expert  Hie etr  k U Is  ixi ure  people 
than  hois  k»Oed— to  ^peakio  Xt  Home-Hate 
fashion.  The  philosophy  of  this  #tefe  of 


things  is  hot  far  to;  £<fek  The  remedial 
efforts  of  modern  cirili^fioh  haVe  been 
to. prolong  the  lives  ed  weaklings  and  to 
preserve  life  iiirc.ompeter.it'.  These  new  iiy* 
ven  ti  pnv  cchne  nil  to  restore  thfe  balance, 
Tliose  ^o  d&<#«  h#Vv  ^dao  4r^  feeb}e,  and 
pv>t  the 

deaf  and  the  slow -moving,  to  get  mat  of 
tlio  >^y< . The'yvodd  is  muv  pnichculfy 
on  wheels,  ail  the  young  and  careless,  ami 
nearly  all  those  who  are  of  the  age  liable 
to  do  ftdUfery  duty;  or  who  wvmUI  be  iia> 
hie  niihiary  duty  if  the  privilege  of 
vpthig;.  were  um>riled  to  women  Ar  any 
r&le;^  ptauy  on  wln^ls t hdi*. dan gor- 
6ns  as  the  exercise  is  conceded  to  be,  E ]$■ 
now  -sitter  .to  be  On  t%  wheel  than  otf  it  if 
6i?e  is  phtside  hjs  i^n  house.  -It  is  Safer 
to  crpSvS  the  street  on  the  wheel  than  to 
atfempLit  on  f m>0  . :-T6  prevent  bei n g run 
down  by  the  wheel  would  require  perpet- 
ual dJertness  ami  eyes  on  four  sides'  of 
U tc  I read.  We  Qu  i neey’s  Fi>i  on  o/  Smich'it 
Iteatii,  u i » i j f»  ^'iow-coacli  days,  was  tor 
UbMg  to  ihc  footless  approncli  of  tins  si* 
^wft  ‘ • And  then  it  wdb- 

' tiii©  person  in  the 

sadtife  iror  the  pursMCil  can  tfeH  exactly 
wh^re  it  will  Sinkei  I have  spoken  of 
ojw  coniperis?>tioh  in  it.  Ahotlier  should 
i.h- justice  tion.od . It  adds  a new 

dangef  bji  Ufe/bat  then  it  makes  life  more 
vivid  add  exeitiiig.  There  is  a thrill  in 
i t fox*  those  tint  of  its  >vay 

as  wel [ as  for  thoie.  who  ride. 


rru.mcAL. 

0]fT.H  Rrconl  13  closed  De^embur  12,  18f/o  — 
i»k*t  Dc^Tanbar  lid.  flea  Tljatos 

B.  I» v* *•' i , Jb-r«»ibU^M»,  of  M:um*,  vsiiz  ih'oK-«.i  Ppiak^r 

of  the  flouse.'  The  Pre^idrut^  jnt»fesfc&e 

(he  retimiient  of/fre^surT  noh#  by  r»n 
U«ue  of  Sad  a leductiuo;. 

qf  the  u\*  i iu  o.atieii^t  m?iks 

•8tijt<0lh;  ipostolfe  . . .to  . t!>«?  IJahfid 


Xrt'tfnf'W  ■ FaStv^V 

Turkish  A«uOi5v.^uiot  in  (ir^t  B;Uuiu. 

Nijrrfrtifier  rO0^;ea,  IaIo  at  .Wigiu,  Sr 

Herify  T PobA^alWi  loQii^D  Viclon^,  ny^d 

FGTjytif'  ;At  Cicft'k  1?  FIQlVUL  ^CoH 

Mtoes,  U»e  vuitM  , uL'v.l  tnrrjtv-mov  vv-ai  ^ 

KvvernKey  2.W.— At  SfvT,-:lf.  d^'d'HHSv 

d«?  tuiVnoc  paimrh  ur’-A 


Shite*,  wh*  i'lcvy »cd  to  a (wn  dinalntr  X&yember '.^£h-;.  Samt-Ujlitirc,  the.  Anib^natiti.  Ji^ed  tify&X  fm.tii 

\ Oft  tit — 


Perished,  feeeyiiy . ifi ••. Aiiiieu'ia,  -by  (he  fA/m 

53kOtrviiiif>rt.  A.  nuiva]  domofiStpitijm  bv  thx*  itlluni  * 
o.fi>CT»i»  r (w?  before  l.kii^tab(tituij)ie  De- 

'VChRfer-  I8tfc.-':V-  Yw:/  ■ ‘ • .’  1 . ’ ; v .'’>‘.c  .;••.•’! 

ujilTV  ART. 

tfiwdffiktr  ' \\\ffr  ^ A % licm<}iiT  it^v.  pr.  Suttowl  T, 
St t Id a ^ ^ A r * c a > 'y  aged  ti chtV  ^c vee  re^r^. 

AW/«S^#  l b/A; ---  A t hciHonj Hirst,  2s\  ¥.,  Cxlvert 
% ^jxi hd  iiJtc«M.s?id*sc  vxAiiy-p*  y oi* 


'‘'itU'HiC'  ftiimAe  fib,  A^iHl 

B*>s,fcbt»f  Sev.Ootf*  viU'6  ietf«rd  y> 

UnW  yiMi  r*>^; A X.  N»'w  Ttrtlc,  O^roircd  TIKimas  «bVr^ 
of  ipr  Cbhfedctfttt  n^iSyi  Sk'^djr  • Sri 
yipSjpfe- ' • .'W  -•  ' ■'.'/;'•■  ■ .'.’  ■.  • .•; ;-•*  ■ ■■  v . ; 

, : &&'&i}fK*r  ' .■  ’ Lv»?>(ka) ', ' : d cb iy»*  A iigua  i ui ». 

[fjfcpiifaij'  T>Vr  Co)\Mi>bU%  Oiik*,  ex -Senator 

Ah  M;  <1  T}i»i|-ti^f\.  HgVii  Oi'fUtVrfW^  vc;i::-i. 
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ny  '*.o;Q^r  K^NDratH  bangs. 


chr  n.i  c*£  n*.‘ 

iM  rc  Teumifcri  pmoti  K+.ot.clUrotttf  the  rurtAul 
Wish  Tiu»DRf>6  Pk«c r i **«  tort  tot  te*tt>j£Uin--  r ; : 

Mu.  Bd^VUO  JilOlplk ■•%> WftfiT-Zffyffy,  . 

Mas.  Kimunn  ltiu.iu.*T«  2W»/ 

M it.  kancnr  V4Gd>si  ^T.  t:Up/^oo*\aoH\  •• 

Mu  »Uck  fUiiLOtv.,  vM/ftH*  Mmw  f***th*rArdri; 

■'.■•:  •!!'<&,  •£  m **r*u. : M e\n  w ur**  ..  ab&itU*:  • ‘V^y  ,;/  m 1 * 

’ $ ft##! b .; iip*xfm^oufU  tcatfmi .,  . • ;.  ph gje • . ; > 

Th*  w*n%''it  UU*{  in  flu  lihrati)  of  Me.Tvrkhva  >«•.*?»• 
tftftu,  fot  $w  dfiwwoii  of  ike  tiov  '#/mi  'mhiyk  -d*$  *' 
fitniitUbf  &^Mfk/MtfohrU*iiri>\i*  Ufbr-  H$£  . 
jVrkH*  Aow  urn*  W>»  ;/»>'*-»<  </<•*•#  Pv  f?-v 

fkolkoiiwo  ih*  ooAhr  Vy>  e/#  m/k  e ;p$|  y V#ii 
W'  P^i^rp  V *ftw  doortoan  <*  rhmj/f';  At  hft  a 
tfKyi  - mr<4fH;  ?>  <?  rrptf/^tf^  krkiyirf  tfhfcit  '**  :/fe 
tifiwU  kwfnf  tfix  JVrkbiB  i^^'- 

piK:U<I  aUiliiHc*  qr&  to  fit'  Tib  unoirytjfUrf  mitt 

ty"!Cri  q Tf  fit  (DO  4fiifh  p4fW-Mti*btt  fh>  dptili* 

rtifik!  tyi  tfXtf'rntitf  to  rtjtffM#  ilo  J&itfktk 

fij&ig:(iit*t  fktrih  tU  r&xit}:?y>  Af  f &n  r 

xf/imfc  u frtifttfd  tnoXak  ii>roHeri*'ttA<'y  ■**$'■ 

l? ft  of  whirh  U *i  toh/f  onfy.o  vk*$L  Tfie  nirtfih* 

l Mrv,  Perkins  o ft i»  f h irii ?»></ 

teH'itef'foJki  fxrtiy  mi/*  Mr;  Furfe lusi 

aA-r;^v  thfXl’Oi'.l. 

■Pali of:  W‘ii4:  thajfV?  tfHVijrcfoiTae^  0*>R  liJ.ony 
ii--  » <*  .t»c*u VrcUirt>5.  >t*;ji*i8v  —ho vt;ivfi  t hr. v V 

Ttovir  V *iU  o f b vc*  i ruis. 

: ^ ifri>.r  I aught  ti>  Ue 
futfijVv^aDly  1 that  fcati^Vis-  'eo/iR'er. 

vjiFr^y  thti^  UiUhrt  tocltcJ  aver  hiv  voferenre- 

O;  '*  ’tx  •-»  ] AHt.V  •<*  (do);  Mf,  Home  |K>*un*  llhout’ 

' .^ih  Jtiev.*-v  jrxiuti  fintr  Thud- 

fer  one  ihghh  C&ifi  ytm  Wfc*  x 

i»r  .•'•"«  ’ 

./V>.<v.-,c  Otu-  nkOit  v 1 like  UmU.  JtV.huen  thcjpfi 

f«>r  H»*rtighh>tuJ  all  d^v  u^* 

^ it  HI  Mke  all  day  KV-Qi^rrow 

.^'  cka  »ift(®  :»t#|jfjf  a hat.  Tut  iifc0n‘Hbg 

X'iiO ;:  the  J nHCf  aiiuvireu  .lijfcvfcU^  M f^KlU?  tis 

*,{.  Dir  > ‘l  \%iln  \tii*  ii*HWu. 

- •>$**;.  tx>D  -re  hotb*'  off-  thao  I ' tu h-  ify*  •' 

‘»’H ;t  doa't  half  know  Ti*y  lfue.y, 

^ l f'd  like  ta  know  H t 

out  ill  hunt  inti  wntolfi  ;*ou 
ifaKil  yhurfiUi.aiJu’Al- ■i«)»>iou  in  yutir  d«tiMy  thahol.*.  ^ 
•Any*  aivd  ;^Wh  at.lihR  1x4 rfBl  j*  A* <e^  in  thV 

liiVyt*  *1  inching  Hi  (ur  witftef*  «nd  >>\aki'  the 

. I .j.  .aa  'i  ni . i /A.4*'  .•.  Htlli»Vi  Ii..> 


MK  v>.( : <H 

J'crfanH,  Oh,  :?>•  it v . Laandf-y  V.  a t^ba  place  G>«-  a 
dt^k-  ''.Ffctff  af-^aO-h  Imwlr  tthRldfen  .up  a <vnt- 
f y' t h»:fse,Mui  • iu?ari>->  -kIoev  ^ m?> 

hi>  %*».*$  And  J ^ifppaAa  thTpUta-rs  utfi  up  lji  Ur* 

attfc  •'  * ' 

Mv*  !Wkv<«.  Ko  : thuy’f c,  ^afv H r? 

the  i> Hilary.  ;Ki>X  rbfrt  cottvphibi  : ,r  v ' -' 

Ifrkiri*,  Me  * •>  1 v.iujpmm.  1 


didn't  say  a word  when  T.avd^ley-  hud  niv  Frir>k- 
s:i;ui!vs  torn  friitu  t heir  .Uivlve*  and  rharke'l  ^ a 
--iot  h**s  h*;iHh^r  turl  uurriod  h>t<*  the  haulers  pun  try, 
yfid  I?  Dhi  I say  as  tnurh  one  Jiifht  ti>fr4!#  l 
'Waited  to  say  dik*  little  word,  I admit,  hut  J d»dnh'. 
Thd  f ? If  I did,  I withdraw  it  I’m  fot.d  pf  ti<n 
0ft  bf  tiling  Tlit  y>y  iu  hfc  i,y  tc,  hr 

Touad  iii  arrunging  And  rearranging  a.  lihou  v.  .m<i  ( 
scorn  to  he  in  for  joy  enoueh  Jo  kiii.  Vv  h .»>  lin,- 
ah:  U*»*— ll.esr  Tliespian&  emH'mg? 

;•' : Mr*rlWbit(*{faokiu(j  at  htt  y*ifrhi  TlfV^rV 

don  ; iiV  half  past  foiit. 

t\oo{.  A W »•*<*.)  Xo,  ton  for  ail  Uu*  vs*m(d  ^'?njd 

$jip  f ids  thing*  Lord  MmkUt*(an,  Thtdv! fe  hf»  pygd 

t?>  t*«k  jf  x»f  ni{i.  I dfH  firffR  J shall — 

j&fkttiii  pi;  h4  Op,  oiv  dea:  ! I‘ve  m-cn  irtMiog 
that  for  hreakfiDity'dtrmRr*  and  tea  for  two'  wer.ks 
now,  amf  Tm  awfully  tired  n(  \L  Whou  i aA4d: 
for  h RRCmul  cup  of  coffee  at  break tet  ^undii  v,  vo*t 
retorted,  “’Xm,  not  for  ali  the  «*>rhl  would  f d»«  tfjla 
tiimgjtord  Mnddleton  V*  When  ) rtik<5(|  ti*  15  }*$*&£ 

ri*y  i!ti;o  ti'.s  were,  \ mi  inforuied  Hie  (hut  it  w.;- 
“ what  hRoo.'sc,”  or  wmV.J-  to  thftt  i'jTect  i :*i)d  Rti 
Oil,  itnti!  i he.rdjv  kno\v  where  f am  til.  ||  .rA/  ,v 
*ioM  -of  thy  if  flip  * H*>o  -did  .that  h;i|  pvD  to 

eaeA  pf>  lilt*  &e<  imiik?  W J»Ah  tu?  ^ti  tp  - 

idg  ti>  fin  with  that  naly  ehr-.t  ? 

J/ri  /W^htx.  It  ER  fi^r  the  Vifaj  idivl  Ja3  hiib  Uft 
jus^i  UdVw  by  eyml^pH  Muddfetob  with  tm:  ^vi* 

dei.ee  y,\  ^ < ru »n:. 

Prrfans  But  — that  holds  all  my  hfbae  |-»iui^ 
Ke>s.  Bv  dove!  I tui’h:  have  rhafT  yon  kmov,  You 
vhn;«i.*ov  eouriterffhur.?  leave  got-  to  umiemiwd  ju&f 
one  thing,  Irll  *tJpjjtt{i  tp  ihe  huni.if- -line  of  rpy 
ruii«tig>ttrpiia,  the  bntlei’s  pftntryjng  of  my  bYtijit- 
t-lnuill.S  Ind  HI  bo  handed  if  !'ii  alipH  i irat 
earl*  umch  hfss  a b>me  iinit/uiou  of  one,,  wallow 
in  mv  1‘OgravingR. 

. Afff  fWhy'K  V6)i  rmtihi't  worry  about  vour  old 
en£rav[hg4.  Tbey'kt/j.  pprfty.tiy  Mly  I’ve  put  them 
in  the  Suriiloga  t*  .;nU  In  the  uttje  {U'hoiixinij  ) 
And  if  )*vn  ;ei:  P of  Joe  -whs-  I --hat!  Ji:iVk  to 

Kiii.bmhn.  my y^ryiibtH^ ^ to  luUe  you  the  door. 

fler  ry  Cohis  h*  dm  Invit'd  uf  n.<  g]r]h»««*d4  ami — 
i';'d:/V>/*t/M.  ffenry  Cobi>'.t>e — 

ffrkiDK  | don't  paytA  BeVSj  :ff  f jenr y Cobb  was 
the.'  oldy  Vriiutd  yoti  cvPr  htiib  J.  nbjeii  to  having 
t?;y  |>Hr[^  dtintpOtl  iiun  a Sdtatpgii.  tvinik  in  tuTior 
ttmt*  ho  may  efudiont  ASuddieton  und  rV'gaiti  fim  itet 

aors  of  Piidihii^iord  by  hiding  m u a vhoc i . X 
>^iV inyrV.'iy ;.fpake*,k-  koi  ■;  and  a*  for  fltrts 
IPnv.  m hnyk»  hke  -oi  *#9  in  itu* f vcdhl»w.(<hrvsHinhe' 
moo*  h;»tr  v»i  wm.ri  wdh  Hv.hpAV  hap'Hh-  i-uhl 
ITtmdeTgon  triakey  Muddlvkm 
oiii  v} . ins  k^vt  UfruhT?mi.m  the  only  uecerit 
-pakf  *1 »f»\"  V:  -•  "Jr  ■••;'■_ .7  '• 

A/> JE-  \>-r'r. fro What  .if.  hr  is  wmk  '•' 

Tiufr  >ltalLl  M^i  hioH'  ^toiii^Ijr  show  rnvkei/  hvs 

ifi&i fb  .%i>r Y lx* At  >.m>— 

: JfirAoit.  hfty.l  4ijp|R>^  ft  — ( /A if  ) 


Go 
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There  comes  this  apology  for  a real  earl,  I fancy. 
I’ll  let  him  in  myself.  I suppose  Jennie  has  got  as 
much  as  she  can  do  sweeping  my  manuscripts  out 
of  the  laundry,  and  keeping  my  verses  from  scorch- 
ing the  wash.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  It’s  too  bad  of  Thaddeus  to  go  on 
like  this.  As  if  I hadu’t  enough  to  worry  me  with- 
out a cross  husband  to  manage.  Heigho  1 
Enin'  Perkins  with  Yardsley.  Yardsley  holds  bicy- 
cle cap  in  his  hand. 

Yardsley.  By  Jove  ! I’m  tired.  Everything’s  been 
going  wrong  to-day.  Overslept  myself,  to  begin 
with,  and  somebody  stole  my  hat  at  the  club,  and 
left  me  this  bicycle  cap  in  its  place.  How  are  you 
getting  along,  Mrs.  Perkins?  You  weren’t  letter 
perfect  yesterday,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I’m  getting  it  all  right,  I think. 
I’ve  been  rehearsing  all  day. 

Perkins.  You  bet  your  life  on  that,  Henry  Cobb, 
real  Earl  of  Puddingford.  If  you  aren’t  restored  to 
your  estates  and  title  this  night,  it  won’t  be  for  any 
lack  of  suffering  on  my  part.  Give  me  your  biking 
cap,  unless  you  want  to  use  it  in  the  play.  I’ll  hang 
it  up.  [Exit. 

Yardsley.  Thanks.  ( Looks  about  tlu  room.)  Ev- 
erything here  seems  to  be  right. 

Perkins  returns . 

Mrs.  Perkins  (rehearsing).  And  henceforth,  my 
lord,  let  us  understand  one  another. 

Perkins.  Certainly,  my  dear.  I’ll  go  get  myself 
translated.  Would  you  prefer  me  in  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English? 

Yardsley.  I hope  it  goes  all  right  to-night.  This 
beastly  behavior  of  Henderson’s  has  knocked  me  out. 

Perkins.  What’s  the  matter  with  Henderson? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  He  hasn’t  withdrawn,  has  he? 

Yardsley.  That’s  just  what  he  has  done.  He  sent 
me  word  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Pei'kins.  But  what  excuse  does  he  offer  ? At 
the  last  moment,  too ! 

Yardsley.  None  at  all  — absolutely.  There  was 
some  airy  persiflage  in  his  note  about  having  to  go 
to  Boston  at  six  o’clock.  Grandmother’s  sick  or 
something.  He  writes  so  badly  I couldn’t  make  out 
whether  she  was  rich  or  sick.  I fancy  it’s  a little  of 
both.  That’s  the  trouble  with  these  New-England- 
ers,  anyhow — they’ve  always  got  grandmothers  to 
fall  down  at  crucial  moments.  Next  time  I go  into 
this  sort  of  thing  it  ’ll  be  with  a crowd  without 
known  ancestors. 

Perkins.  ’Tisn’t  Chet’s  fault,  though.  You  don’t 
suspect  him  of  having  poisoned  his  grandmother 
just  to  get  out  of  playing,  do  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oh,  Thaddeus,  do  be  serious ! 

Perkins.  I was  never  more  so,  my  dear.  Poison- 
ing is  no  light  crime. 

Yardsley.  Well,  I’ve  a notion  that  the  whole  thing 
is  faked  up.  Henderson  has  an  idea  that  he’s  a 
little  tin  Booth,  and  just  because  I called  him  down 
the  other  night  at  our  first  rehearsal  he’s  mad. 
That’s  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  I think.  He’s  one 
of  those  fellows  you  can’t  tell  anything  to,  and  when 
I kicked  because  he  wore  a white  tie  with  a dinner 
coat,  he  got  mad  and  said  he  was  going  to  dress  the 
part  his  own  way  or  not  at  all. 

Perkins.  I think  he  was  right. 

Yardsley.  Oh  yes,  of  course  I’m  never  right. 
What  am  I stage-manager  for? 

Perkins.  Oh,  as  for  that,  of  course,  you  are  the 
one  in  authority,  but  you  were  wrong  about  the 
white  tie  and  the  dinner  coat.  He  was  a bogus  earl, 
an  adventurer,  wasn’t  he  ? 


Yai'dsley.  Yes,  he  w as,  but — 

Perkins.  Well,  no  real  earl  would  wear  a white 
tie  with  a dinner  coat  unless  he  were  visiting  in 
America.  I grant  if  he  were  going  to  a reception 
in  New  York  he  might  wear  a pair  of  golf  trousers 
with  a dinner  coat,  but  in  this  instance  his  dress 
simply  showed  his  bogusitv,  as  it  were. 

Yardsley.  He  doesn’t  want  to  make  it  too  plain, 
however,  so  I was  right  after  all.  His  villany  is  to 
come  as  a painful  surprise. 

Mrs.  Pei'kins.  But  what  are  we  to  do  ? Have  you 
got  anybody  else  to  take  his  part? 

Yardsley.  Yes.  I telegraphed  right  off  to  Brad- 
ley, explained  as  far  as  I could  in  a telegram  with- 
out using  all  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  and 
he  answered  all  right.  Said  he’d  bone  at  the 
part  all  day,  and  would  be  here  at  five  letter  per- 
fect. 

Mrs.  Pei'kins  (with  a sigh  of  relief ).  Good.  He’s 
very  quick  at  learning  a thing.  I imagine  it  will 
be  all  right.  I’ve  know  n him  to  learn  a harder  part 
than  that  in  five  hours.  It  ’ll  be  pleasanter  for 
Emma,  too.  She  didn’t  like  those  scenes  she  had  as 
Lady  Amaranth  the  adventuress  with  Henderson. 
He  kept  her  off  the  middle  of  the  stage  all  the  time; 
but  with  her  husband  it  will  be  different. 

Perkins.  I’ll  bet  on  that ! No  good-natured  hus- 
band of  a new  woman  ever  gets  within  a mile  of  the 
centre  of  the  stage  while  she’s  on  it.  She’ll  have 
stage  room  to  burn  in  her  scenes  with  Brad. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I think  it  was  awfully  mean  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  though. 

Yardsley.  Disgusting. 

Perkins.  It  was  inconsiderate.  So  hard  ou  his 
grandmother,  too,  to  be  compelled  to  knock  under 
just  to  get  him  out  of  a disagreeable  situation.  She 
ought  to  disinherit  him. 

Yai'dsley.  Oh,  it’s  easy  enough  to  be  sarcastic. 

Perkins.  That’s  so.  Bob;  that’s  why  I never  am. 
It's  common  pi  nee.  ( Bell  rings.)  Ah,  there’s  the 
rest  of  the  troupe,  I guess.  [Exit. 

Yardsley  (looking  at  his  watch).  It’s  about  time. 
They’re  twenty  minutes  late. 

Mrs.  Pei'kins  (rehearsing).  So  once  for  all,  Lord 
Muddleion — (derisively) — ha,  ha ! Lord  Muddleton  ! 
that  is  amusing.  You — Lord  Muddleton!  Ha, ha! 
Once  for  all,  Lord  Muddleton,  I acquaint  you  with 
my  determination.  I shall  not  tell  Henry  Cobb  what 
I have  discovered,  since  I have  promised,  but  none 
the  less  he  shall  know  it.  Walls  have  ears— even 
that  oaken  chest  by  yinder  wonder — 

Yardsley  (irritated).  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Perkins; 
but  really  you  must  get  that  phrase  right.  You’ve 
called  it  yinder  wonder  at  every  rehearsal  we’ve  had 
so  far.  I know  it’s  difficult  to  get  right.  Yonder 
window  is  one  of  those  beastly  combinations  that 
playwrights  employ  to  make  the  Thespian’s  path- 
way to  fame  a rocky  one;  but  you  must  get  over  it, 
and  say  it  right.  Practise  it  for  an  hour,  if  need  be 
— yonder  window,  yonder  winder — I mean,  yonder 
window' — until  it  comes  easy. 

Mis.  Perkins  (meekly).  I have,  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  do  any  good.  I’ve  tried  and  tried  to  get  it  right, 
but  yonder  window  is  all  I can  say. 

Yardsley.  But  yondow  winder  is — I should  say 
yonder  window  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Well,  I’m  just  going  to  change  it, 
that’s  all.  It  shall  be  yonder  casement 

Yardsleij.  Good  idea.  Only  don’t  say  yonder  base- 
ment by  mistake. 

Entei'  Perkins,  by  Barlow. 

Perkins.  Here’s  Mr.  Featherhead.  He’s  rebears- 
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ing  too.  As  I opened  the  door  he  said,  “ Give  me 
good -morrow.” 

Barlow  (smiling).  Yes;  and  Thaddeus  replied, 
M Good  - yesterday,  me  friend,”  in  tones  which  re- 
minded me  of  Irving  with  bronchitis.  What’s  this 
I hear  about  Henderson’s  grandmother? 

Yardsley.  Thrown  up  the  part. 

Barlow.  His  grandmother? 

Yardsley.  No — idiot — Henderson.  He’s  thrown 
up  his  grandmother— oh,  hang  it! — you  know  what 
I mean. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I hope  you’re  not  going  to  net  ger- 
vous,  Mr,  Yardsley.  If  you  break  down,  what  on 
earth  will  become  of  the  rest  of  us  ? 

Yardsley.  I hope  not — but  I am.  I’m  as  nervous 
as  a cat  living  its  ninth  life.  Here  we  are  three  or 
four  hours  before  the  performance,  and  no  one 
knows  whether  we’ll  be  able  to  go  through  it  or  not. 
My  reputation  as  a manager  is  at  stake.  Barlow, 
how  are  you  getting  along  on  those  lines  in  the 
revelation  scene  ? 

Barlow.  Had  ’em  down  fine  on  the  cable-car  as  I 
came  up.  Ha-ha!  People  thought  I was  crazy,  I 
guess.  I was  so  full  of  it  I kept  repeating  it  soft- 
ly to  myself  all  the  way  up;  but  when  we  got  to  that 
Fourteenth  Street  curve  the  car  gave  a fearful  lurch 
and  fairly  shook  the  words  “villanous  viper”  out 
of  me,  and  as  I was  stauding  when  we  began  the 
turn,  and  was  left  confronting  a testy  old  gentleman 
upon  whose  feet  I had  trodden  twice,  at  the  finish  1 
nearly  got  into  trouble. 

Perkins  (with  a laugh).  Made  a scene,  eh  ? 

Barlow  ( joining  in  the  laugh).  Who  wouldn’t? 
Each  time  I stepped  on  his  foot  he  glared — regular 
Macbeth  stare — like  this : 41  Is  this  a jagger  which  I 
see  before  me  ?”  (Suits  action  to  word).  But  I never 
let  on  I saw,  but  continued  to  rehearse.  When  the 
lurch  came,  however,  and  I toppled  over  on  top  of 
him,  grabbed  his  shoulders  in  my  hands  to  keep 
from  sprawling  in  his  lap,  and  hissed  “ villanous 
viper”  in  his  face,  he  was  inclined  to  resent  it 
forcibly. 

Yardsley.  I don’t  blame  him.  Seems  to  me  a 
man  of  your  intelligence  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  rehearse  on  a cable-car,  anyhow,  to  say  nothing 
of  stepping  on  a man’s  corns. 

Barlow.  Of  course  I apologized ; but  he  was  a per- 
sistent old  codger,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
my  epithet. 

Perkins.  It’s  a wonder  he  didn’t  have  you  put 
off.  A man  doesn’t  like  to  be  insulted  even  if  he 
does  ride  on  the  cable. 

Barlow.  Oh,  I appeased  him.  I told  him  I was 
rehearsing.  That  I was  an  amateur  actor. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  And  of  course  he  was  satisfied. 

Barlow.  Yes  ; at  least  I judge  so.  He  said  that 
my  confession  was  humiliation  enough,  without  his 
announcing  to  the  public  what  he  thought  I was; 
and  he  added,  to  the  man  next  him,  that  he  thought 
the  public  was  exposed  to  enough  danger  on  the  cars, 
without  having  lunatics  thrust  upon  them  at  every 
turning. 

Perkins.  He  must  have  been  a bright  old  man. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Or  a very  crabbed  old  person. 

Barlow.  Oh,  well,  it  was  an  experience,  but  it 
rather  upset  me,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I haven’t 
been  able  to  remember  the  opening  lines  of  the 
scene  since. 

Perkins.  Well,  if  the  audience  drive  you  off  the 
stage,  you  can  sue  the  cable  company.  They  ought 
to  be  careful  how  they  lurch  a man’s  brains  out 

Yardsley.  That’s  right — joke  ahead.  It’s  fun  for 


you.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  sit  out  in  front  and 
pull  the  curtain  up  and  down  when  we  ring  a bell. 
You’re  a great  one  to  talk  about  brains,  you  are. 
It’s  a wonder  to  me  you  don’t  swoon  under  your 
responsibility. 

Mrs.  Pei' kins  (rehearsing).  So  once  for  all,  as  he 
says,  so  say  I — 

Perkins.  Ah ! Indeed ! You  take  his  part,  do 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins  (rehearsing).  You  must  leave  this 
house  at  once  and  forever.  I once  thought  I loved 
you,  but  now  all  is  changed,  and  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  deliverer,  Fenderson  Feather- 
head — 

Perkins.  Oh — ah — rehearsing ; I see.  I thought 
you’d  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  my  dear.  Feather- 
head,  step  up  and  accept  the  lady’s  thanks.  Cobb, 
join  me  in  the  dining-room,  and  we’ll  drown  our  dif- 
ferences in  tasting  the  punch,  which,  between  you 
and  me,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  part  of  to-night’s 
function,  for  I made  it  myself — though,  if  Tom 
Harkaway  is  in  the  audience,  and  Bess  follows  out 
her  plan  of  having  the  flowing  bowl  within  reach 
all  the  evening,  I’m  afraid  it  ’ll  need  an  under-study 
along  about  nine  o’clock.  He’s  a dry  fellow,  that 
Harkaway. 

[Exit  Perkins,  dragging  Yardsley  by  the  arm . 

Barlow  (calling  after  them).  Don’t  you  touch  it,. 
Bob.  It’s  potent  stuff.  One  glass  may  postpone 
the  performance. 

Yardsley  (from  behind  the  scenes).  Never  fear 
for  me,  my  boy.  I’ve  got  a head,  I have. 

Barlow.  Well,  don’t  get  another.  (Turning  ta 
Mrs.  Perkins.)  Suppose  we  rehearse  that  scene 
where  I acquaint  you  with  Cobb’s  real  position  in 
life? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Very  well.  I’m  ready.  I’m  to  sit 
here,  am  I not  ? [ Seats  herself  by  table. 

Barlow.  And  I come  in  here.  (Begins.)  Ah, 
Lady  Ellen,  I am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  for  I have 
that  to  say — 

Mrs.  Pei'kins . Won’t  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Feather- 
head?  It  was  such  a delightful  surprise  to  see 
you  at  the  Duchess  of  Barncastle’s  last  evening. 
I had  supposed  you  still  in  Ireland. 

Barlow  (aside).  Good.  She  little  thinks  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  Australia,  where  I have  at 
last  discovered  the  identity  of  the  real  Earl  of 
Puddingford,  as  well  as  that  of  this  bogus  Muddle- 
ton,  who,  by  his  nefarious  crime,  has  deprived 
Henry  Cobb  of  his  patrimony,  of  his  title,  aye,  even 
of  his  name.  She  little  wots  that  this — this  ad- 
venturer who  has  so  strongly  interested  her  by  bis 
nepotic — 

Mrs.  Perkins  (interrupting).  Hypnotic,  Mr.  Bar- 
low. 

Barlow.  What  did  I say  ? 

Mrs.  Pei  kins . Nepotic. 

Barlow.  How  stupid  of  me ! I’ll  begin  again. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (desperately).  Oh,  pray  don’t.  Go 
on  from  where  you  left  off.  That’s  a fearfully  long 
aside,  anyhow,  and  I go  nearly  crazy  every  time 
you  say  it.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
It’s  easy  enough  for  Mr.  Yardsley  to  say  occupy 
yourself  somehow,  but  what  I want  to  know  is  how. 
I can’t  look  inquiringly  at  you  all  that  time,  waiting 
for  you  to  say  44  Ireland  ! Oh,  yes — yes — just  over 
from  Dublin.”  1 can’t  lean  against  the  mantel- 
piece and  gaze  into  the  fire,  because  the  mantel- 
piece is  only  canvas,  and  would  fall  down  if  I did. 

Barlow.  It  is  a long  aside,  Mrs.  Perkins,  but  it’s 
awfully  important,  and  I don’t  see  how  we  can  cut 
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it  down.  It’s  really  the  turning-point  of  the  play, 
in  which  I reveal  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the 
audiencp. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (with  a sigh).  I suppose  that's  true. 
I'll  have  to  stand  it.  But  can't  I be  doing  some 
sewing? 

Barlow.  Certainly  not.  You  are  the  daughter  of 
a peer.  They  never  sew.  You  might  be  playing  a 
piano,  but  there’s  hardly  room  on  the  stage  for  that, 
and,  besides,  it  would  interfere  with  my  aside,  which 
needs  a hush  to  be  made  impressive.  Where  did  I 
leave  off  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Hypnotic  power. 

Barlow.  Oh  yes.  (Resumes  rehearsing.)  She  little 
wots  that  this — this  adventurer  who  has  so  strange- 
ly interested  her  with  his  hypnotic  power  is  the  man 
who  twenty  years  ago  forged  her  father’s  name  to 
the  title-deeds  of  Burnington,  drove  him  to  his  ruin, 
and  subsequently,  through  a likeness  so  like  as  to 
bewilder  and  confuse  even  a mother’s  eyes,  has 
forced  the  rightful  Earl  of  Puddingford  out  into  a 
cruel  world,  to  live  and  starve  as  Henry  Cobb. 

[Bell. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Ah,  I fancy  the  Bradleys  are  here 
at  last.  I do  hope  Edward  knows  his  part. 

Enter  Yardsley. 

Yardsleg . They’ve  come,  and  we  can  begin  at  last. 
Enter  Perkins,  Miss  Andrews,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bradley. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Take  off  your  things,  Emma.  Let 
me  take  your  cloak,  Dorothy.  Does  Edward  feel 
equal — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  He  says  so.  Knows  it  word  for 
word,  he  says,  though  I’ve  been  so  busy  with  my 
own — [ They  go  out  talking . 

Yardsley.  Well,  Brad,  how  goes  it?  Know  your 
part  ? 

Bradley.  Like  a book.  Bully  part  too. 

Barlow.  Glad  you  like  it. 

Bradley.  Can’t  help  liking  it ; it's  immense.  Par- 
ticularly where  I acquaint  the  heroine  with  the  vil- 
lany  that — 

Barlow.  You  ? Why — 

Enter  Mrs.  Bradley,  Miss  Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (to  Bradley).  So  glad  you’re  going 
to  plav  with  us. 

Bradley.  So  am  I.  It’s  a great  pleasure.  Felt 
rather  out  in  the  cold  until — 

Barlow.  But,  I say,  Brad,  you  don’t — 

Yardsley.  Howdy  do,  Mrs.  Bradley  ? Good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Andrews.  We  all  seem  to  be  here  now, 
so  let’s  begin.  We’re  a half-hour  late  already. 

Barlow.  I’m  ready,  but  I want  to— 

Yardsley.  Never  mind  what  you  want,  Jack.  We 
haven’t  time  for  any  more  talking.  It  ’ll  take  us  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  we’ve  got  to  hustle.  All  off 
stage  now  except  Mrs.  Perkins.  (All  go  out;  Yards- 
ley rings  bell. ) Hi,  Perkins,  that’s  your  cue ! 

Perkins.  What  for? 

Yardsley.  Oh,  hung  it! — raise  the  curtain,  will  you  ? 

Perkins.  With  pleasure.  As  I understand  this 
thing,  one  bell  signifies  raise  curtain  when  curtain’s 
down ; drop  curtain  when  curtain  is  up. 

Yardsley.  Exactly.  You  know  your  part,  any- 
how. If  you  remember  not  to  monkey  with  the 
curtain  except  when  the  bell  rings,  and  then  change 
its  condition,  no  matter  what  it  r*av  be,  you  can’t 
go  wrong.  Now  begin.  (Bell.  Perkins  raises  air- 
tain.)  Now,  of  course,  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  on 
the  stage,  but  I’ll  9tay  here  and  prompt  you.  Enter 
Lady  Ellen.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Perkins,  Please 
begin. 


Mrs.  Perkins.  I thought  we’d  decided  that  I was 
to  be  sitting  here  when  the  curtain  went  up? 

Yardsley.  So  we  did.  I’d  forgotten  that.  We’ll 
begin  all  over  again.  Perkins,  drop  that  curtain. 
Perkins ! 

Perkins.  What? 

}Tardsley.  Drop  the  curtain. 

Pei'kins.  Where’s  the  bell?  I didn't  hear  any 
bell  ring. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  never  mind  the  bell ! Let  her 
down. 

Perkins.  I beg  your  pardon,  but  I positively  re- 
fuse. I believe  iu  doing  things  right.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  monkey.  Ring  that  bell,  and  down  she  comes ; 
otherwise — 

Yardsley.  Tut ! You  are  very  tiresome  this  after- 
noon, Thaddeu9.  Mrs.  Perkins,  we’ll  go  ahead  with- 
out dropping  the  curtain.  Now  take  your  place. 

[Mrs.  Perkins  seats  herself  by  table , picks  up  a 
book , and  begins  to  read 

Mrs.  Perkins  ( after  an  interval , throwing  book 
down  vrith  a sigh).  Ileigho ! I cannot  seem  to  con- 
centrate my  niind  upon  anything  to-night  I won- 
der why  it  is  that  once  a woman  gives  her  heart  into 
another’s  keeping — 

[Bell  rings.  Perkins  lets  curtain  drop. 

Yardsley.  What  the  deuce  did  you  drop  that  cur- 
tain for,  Thaddeus  ? 

Perkins.  The  bell  rang,  didn’t  it? 

Yardsley.  Yes,  you  idiot,  but  that’s  supposed  to 
be  the  front-door  bell.  Lady  Amaranth  is  about  to 
arrive — 

Perkins.  Well,  how  was  I to  know  ? Your  in- 
structions to  me  were  positive.  Don’t  monkey  with 
curtain  till  bell  rings.  When  bell  rings,  if  down, 
pull  her  up ; if  up,  pull  her  down.  I’m  not  a con- 
noisseur on  bells — 

Yardsley.  You  might  pay  some  attention  to  the 
play. 

Perkins.  Now  look  here,  Bob.  I don’t  want  to 
quarrel  with  you,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I’ve  got 
enough  to  do  without  paying  attention  to  your  part 
of  the  show.  What  am  I?  First  place,  host ; 
second  place,  head  usher;  third  place,  eurtnin-man- 
ager;  fourth  place,  fire  department;  fifth  place, 
Bess  says  if  children  holler,  go  up  and  see  what’s 
the  matter — other  words,  nurse — and  on  top  of  this 
you  say  keep  an  eye  on  the  play.  You  must  think 
I’ve  as  many  eyes  us  a President’s  message. 

Mrs . Pei'kins.  Oh  dear,  Teddy ! do  behave.  It's 
simple  enough — 

Perkins.  Simple  enough?  Well,  I like  that. 
How  am  I to  tell  one  bell  from  another  if — 

Yardsley  (dryly).  I suppose  if  the  clock  strikes 
ten  you’ll  seesaw  the  curtain  up  and  down  ten  times, 
once  for  each  stroke — eh  ? 

Bradley  (poking  his  head  in  at  the  door).  What's 
the  matter  in  here  ? Emma's  been  waiting  for  her 
cue  like  a hundred-yards  runner  before  the  pistol. 

Perkins.  Oh.  it’s  the  usual  trouble  with  Yardsley. 
He  wants  me  to  chaperon  the  universe. 

Yardsley.  It's  the  usual  row  with  you.  You  never 
want  to  do  anything  straight.  You  seem  to  think 
that  curtain’s  an  elevator,  and  you're  the  boy — 
yanking  it  up  and  dowm  at  your  pleasure,  and — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oh,  please  don't  quarrel ! Can’t 
you  see, Ted,  it’s  grooving  late?  We'll  never  have 
the  play  rehearsed,  and  it’s  barely  three  hours  now 
before  the  audience  will  arrive. 

Perkins.  Very  well — I’ll  give  in — only  I think 
you  ought  to  have  different  bells — 

Yardsley.  I’ll  have  a trolley-car  gong  for  you,  if 
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it’ll  only  make  you  do  the  work  properly.  Have 
you  got  a bicycle  bell  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Yes;  that  will  do  nicely  for  the 
curtain,  and  the  desk  push-button  bell  will  do  for 
the  front -door  bell.  Have  you  got  that  in  your 
mind,  Teddy  dear? 

Perkins.  I feel  as  if  I had  the  whole  bicycle  in 
my  mind.  I can  feel  the  wheels.  Bike  for  cur- 
tain, push  for  front  door.  That’s  all  right.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  pushing  for  the  front  door  myself. 
All  ready  ? All  right.  In  the  absence  of  the  bicycle 
bell,  I’ll  be  its  under-study  for  once.  B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

[Raises  curtain. 

Yardsley.  Now,  Mrs.  Perkins,  begin  with  “ I won- 
der why — ” 

Mrs.  Perkins  (rehearsing).  I wonder  why  it  is  that 
once  a woman  gives  her  heart  into  another’s  keep- 
ing— (Bell.)  Ah.  the  bell.  It  must  be  he  at  last. 
He  is  late  this  evening. 

Enter  Miss  Andrews  as  maid,  with  card  on  tray. 
Miss  Andrew.  Lady  Amaranth,  me  luddy. 
Yardsley.  Lydy,  Miss  Andrews,  lydy — not  luddy. 
Miss  Andrews.  Lydy  Amaranth,  me  lady. 

Yardsley.  And  please  be  consistent  with  your 
dialect.  If  it’s  Lydy  Amaranth,  it’s  Lydy  Ellen. 
Miss  Andrew.  Lydy  Amaranth,  me  lydy. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  What?  Lydy  Amaranth  ? She? 
Yardsley.  Oh  dear!  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Perkins,  but 
you  are  not  the  maid,  and  cockney  isn’t  required  of 
you.  You  must  not  say  lydy.  Lady  is — 

Mrs.  Perkins  (resignedly).  What  ? Lady  Ama- 
ranth? She?  What  can  she  want?  Show  her 
up.  [Exit  Miss  Andrews. 

Perkins.  That’s  a first-class  expression  for  an  ad- 
venturess. Show  her  up  / Gad  ! She  ought  to  be 
shown  up. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  What  can  she  want  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Ellen ! What 
delight  to  find  you  at  home ! (Aside.)  He  is  not 
here,  and  yet  I could  have  sworn — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  To  what  am  I to  attribute  this 
pleasure,  Lady  Amaranth?  I do  not  presume  to 
think  that  you  have  come  here  without  some  other 
motive  than  that  of  a mere  desire  to  see  me.  I do 
not  suppose  that  even  you  pretend  that  since  the 
contretemps  of  Tuesday  might  at  the  Duchess  of 
Bamcastle’s  our  former  feeling — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Ellen,  I have  come  to  tell  you 
something.  To  save  you  from  a vile  conspiracy. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I am  quite  well  able,  Lady  Ama- 
ranth, to  manage  my  own  affairs — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  But  you  do  not  know.  You  love 
Lord  Muddleton — 

Mrs.  Perkins  (toying  with  her  fan).  Oh  ! Indeed ! 
And  who,  pray,  has  taken  you  into  my  confidence  ? 
1 was  not  aware — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Hear  me,  Ellen — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Excuse  me,  Lady  Amaranth ; but 
you  have  forgotten  that  it  is  only  to  my  friends  that 
I am  known  as — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Then  Lady  Ellen,  if  it  must  be  so. 
I know  what  you  do  not— that  Henry  Cobb  is  an 
escaped  convent — 

Yardsley.  Convict,  not  convent. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Is  an  escaped  convict,  and — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I am  not  interested  in  Henry  Cobb. 
Mrs.  Bradley.  But  he  is  in  you,  Ellen  Abercrom- 
bie. He  is  in  you,  and  with  the  aid  of  Fenderson 
Featherhead — 

[Bell.  Perkins  lets  curtain  drop  halfway,  but 
remembers  in  time,  and  pulls  it  up  again. 
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Perkins.  Beg  pardon.  String  slipped. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Too  late.  Oh,  if  he  had  only 
waited ! 

Enter  Miss  Andrews. 

Miss  Andrews.  Mr.  Featherhead,  Leddy  Eilen. 
Yardsley.  Ellen,  Ellen  ; and  lydy,  not  leddy. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Hear  me  first,  I beg. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Show  him  in,  Mary.  Lady  Ama- 
ranth, as  you  see,  I am  engaged.  I really  must  be 
excused.  Good  night. 

Mrs.  Bradley  (aside).  Foiled  ! Muddleton  will  be 
exposed.  Ah,  if  I could  only  have  broken  the  force 
of  the  blow!  (Aloud.)  Lady  Ellen, I will  speak. 
Fenderson  Featherhead — 

Enter  Bradley  and  Barlow  together'. 

Both.  Is  here,  Lady  Amaranth. 

[Each  tries  to  motion  the  other  off  the  stage. 
Yardsley.  What  the  deuce  does  this  mean  ? W hat 
do  you  think  this  play  is — an  Uncle  Tom  combina- 
tion with  two  Topsys  ? 

Barlow . I told  him  to  keep  out,  but  he  said  that 
Fenderson  Featherhead  was  his  cue. 

Bradley  (indignantly).  Well,  so  it  is;  there’s  the 
book. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  nonsense,  Brad ! Don’t  be  idiotic. 

The  book  doesn’t  say  anything  of  the  sort. 

Bradley.  But  I say  it  does.  If  you — 

Barlow.  It’s  all  rot  for  you  to  behave  like  this, 
Bradley. 

Perkins.  Isn’t  it  time  something  happened  to  the 
curtain?  The  audience  will  get  panicky  if  they 
witness  any  such  lack  of  harmony  as  this.  I will 
draw  a veil  over  the  painful  scene.  B-r-r-r-r. 
(Drops  curtain.)  B-r-r-r-r.  [Raises  it  again. 

Yardsley.  We  won’t  dispute  the  matter,  Bradley. 
You  are  wrong,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  Now 
do  get  off  the  stage  and  let  us  go  ahead.  Perkins, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  give  that  curtain  a rest,  will  you? 

Perkins.  I was  only  having  a dress- rehearsal  on 
my  own  account,  Bob.  Bike  bell,  curtain.  Push 
bell,  front  door.  Trolley  gong,  nothing — 

Bradley.  Well,  if  you  fellows  won’t — 

Yardsley  ( taking  him  by  the  arm  and  walking  him 
to  side  of  stage).  Never  mind,  Brad  ; you’ve  made  a 
mistake.  You  don’t  come  on  for  ten  minutes  yet. 

( Exit  Bradley,  scratching  his  head  in  puzzled  medita- 
tion.) Go  ahead  now,  Barlow. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  But,  Mr.  Yardsley,  Edward  has — 
Yardsley.  We’ll  begin  with  your  cue,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley. Fenderson  Featherhead — 

Barlow.  Is  here,  Lady  Amaranth. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  But — 

Yardsley.  No,  no!  Your  word  isn’t  “ but,”  Mrs. 
Bradley.  It’s  (consulting  book) — it’s:  “Insolent! 

You  will  cross  my  path  once  too  often,  and  then — 
Enter  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I know  that,  but  I don’t  say  that  to 
him ! 

Bradley.  Of  course  not.  She  savs  it  to  me. 

Barlow.  Well,  of  all  the  stupidity — 

Perkins.  Another  unseemly  fracas.  Another 
veil.  B-r-r-r-r.  (Drops  curtain.)  There  may  be  a 
hitch  in  the  play,  but  there  won’t  be  in  this  curtain. 

I tell  you  that  right  now.  B-r-r-r-r. 

[Raises  curtain. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Well,  I don’t  pretend  to  understand 
the  difficulty.  She  certainly  does  say  that  to  Fea- 
therhead. 

Barlow.  Of  course ! — it’s  right  there  in  the  book. 
Bradley.  That’s  exactly  what  I say.  It’s  in  the 
book  ; but  you  would  come  on. 

Barlow.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  I ? 
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Enter  Miss  Andrews. 

Miss  Andrews.  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  ? 

Perkins . I give  it  up.  Collision  somewhere  up 
the  road. 

Yardsley  (turning  over  leaves  of  the  play-book). 
Oh,  I see  the  trouble — it’s  all  right.  Bradley  is 
mixed  up  a little,  that’s  all.  Fenderson  Feather- 
head  is  his  cue — but  it  comes  later,  Brad. 

Bradley.  Later?  Well  (glances  tn  book) — no— 
it  comes  now. 

Barlow.  Are  you  blind  ? Can  you  read  ? See 
there!  [ Points  into  book. 

Yardsley.  No— you  keep  still.  Jack.  I’ll  fix  it. 
See  here,  Bradley.  This  is  the  place  you  are  think- 
ing of.  When  Cobb  says  to  Lady  Ellen  “ Fender- 
son  Featherhead,”  you  enter  the  room,  and  in  a ner- 
vous aside  you  mutter:  14  What,  he  ! Does  he  again 
dare  to  cross  my  path  ?”  That’s  the  way  of  it. 

Barlow  Certainly — that’s  it,  Brad.  Now  get  off, 
and  let  me  go  on,  will  you  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I’m  sure  it’9  a perfectly  natural 
error,  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  But  he’s  right,  my  dear  Bess.  The 
others  are  wrong.  Edward  doesn’t — 

Bradley.  I don’t  care  anything  about  it,  but  I’m 
sure  I don’t  know  what  else  to  do.  If  I am  to  play 
Fenderson — 

Barlow  (in  amazement).  You  ? 

Yardsley  (aghast).  Fenderson  ? By  all  that  is 
lovely,  what  part  have  you  learned  ? 

Bradley.  The  one  you  told  me  to  learn  in  your 
message — Featherhead,  of  course. 

Barlow.  But  that’s  my  part ! 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Of  course  it  is,  Mr  Bradley.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  to  be — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  But  that’s  what  Edward  was  told. 
I saw  the  message  myself. 

Yardsley  (sinking  into  a chair  dejectedly).  Why, 
Ed  Bradley  ! I never  mentioned  Featherhead.  You 
were  to  be  Muddleton! 

Bradley  Me  ? 

Mrs.  Bradley . What? 

Yardsley.  Certainly.  There’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  Barlow,  and  he’s  cast  for  Featherhead.  You’ve 
learned  the  wrong  part! 

Bradley  (searching  his  pockets).  Here’s  the  tele- 
gram. There  (takes  message  from  pocket ),  read  that 
There  are  my  instructions. 

Yardsley  (grasps  telegram  and  reads  it.  Drops 
it  to  floor).  Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered  ! 

[Buries  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (picking  up  message  and  reading 
aloud).  “ Can  you  take  Fenderson’s  part  in  to-night’s 
show?  Answer  at  once.  Yardsley.” 

Barlow.  Well,  that’s  a nice  mesa.  You  must 
have  paresis,  Bob. 

Perkins.  I was  afraid  he’d  get  it  sooner  or  later. 
You  need  exercise,  Yardsley.  Go  pull  that  curtaiu 
up  and  down  a half-dozen  times  and  it  ’ll  do  you 
good. 

Bradley.  That  telegram  lets  me  out. 

Mrs.  Bradley . I should  say  so. 

Perkins.  Lets  us  all  out,  seems  to  me. 

Yardsley.  But — I wrote  Henderson,  not  Fender- 
son. That  jackass  of  a telegraph  operator  is  re- 
sponsible for  it  all.  “ Will  you  take  Henderson’s 
part  ?”  is  what  I wrote,  and  he’s  gone  and  got  it 
Fenderson.  Confound  his — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
It’s  quarter  past  six  now,  and  the  curtain  is  to  rise 
at  8.30. 

Perkins.  I’ll  give  ’em  my  unequalled  imitation 


of  Sandow  lifting  the  curtain  with  one  hand. 
Thus.  [Raises  curtain  with  right  hand. 

Yardsley.  For  goodness’  sake,  man,  be  serious. 
There  are  seventy-five  people  coming  here  to  see 
this  performance,  and  they’ve  paid  for  their  tick- 
ets. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  It’s  perfectly  awful.  We  can’t 
do  it  at  all  unless  Mr.  Bradley  will  go  right  up  stairs 
now  and  learn — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Oh,  that’s  impossible.  He’s 
learned  nearly  three  hundred  lines  to-day  already. 
Mr.  Barlow  might — 

Barlow.  I couldn’t  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Bradley. 
I’ve  got  as  much  as  I can  do  remembering  what 
lines  I have  learned. 

Perkins.  It  would  take  you  a week  to  forget  ’em 
completely  enough  to  do  the  other  pait  well.  You’d 
be  playing  both  parts,  the  wav  Irving  does  when 
he’s  irritated,  before  you  knew  it. 

Yardsley.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Perkins.  Give  it  up,  eh?  What  are  you  stage- 
manager  for  ? If  I didn’t  own  the  house,  I’d  suggest 
setting  it  on  fire;  but  I do,  and  it  isn’t  fully  insured. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Perhaps  Miss  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Yardsley  could  do  their  little  scene  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Just  the  thing. 

Yardsley.  But  I haven’t  a suitable  costume. 

Perkins.  I’ll  lend  you  my  golf  trousers,  and  Bess 
has  an  old  shirt-waist  you  could  wear  with  ’em. 
Piece  it  out  a little  so  that  you  could  get  into  it,  and 
hang  the  baby’s  toy  sword  at  your  side,  and  carry 
his  fireman’s  hat  under  your  arm,  and  you’d  make  a 
dandy-looking  Romeo.  Some  people  might  think 
you  were  a new  woman,  but  if  somebody  were  to 
announce  to  the  audience  that  you  were  not  that, 
but  the  Hon.  R.  Montague,  Esq.,  it  would  be  all 
right  and  exceedingly  amusing.  I’ll  do  the  an- 
nouncing with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  Really 
think  I’d  enjoy  it. 

Miss  Andrews.  I think  it  would  be  much  better 
to  get  up  Mrs.  Jarley’s  wax- works. 

Perkins.  Oh  dear,  Miss  Andrews,  never.  Mrs. 
Jarley  awakens  too  many  bitter  memories  in  me.  I 
was  Mrs.  Jarley  once,  and — 

Yardsley.  It  must  have  been  awful.  If  there  is 
anything  in  life  that  could  be  more  horrible  than 
you,  with  your  peculiar  style  of  humor,  trying  to  do 
Jarley,  I — 

Perkins.  Oh, well,  what’s  the  odds  what  we  do? 
We’re  only  amateurs,  anyhow.  Yardsley  can  put  on 
a pair  of  tight  boots,  and  give  us  an  imitation  of 
Irving,  or  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  anny 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  audience  wouldn’t 
care,  as  long  as  they  had  a good  supper  afterwards. 
It  all  rests  with  Martenelli  whether  it’s  a go  to- 
night. If  he  doesn’t  spoil  the  supper,  it’ll  be  all 
right.  I have  observed  that  the  principal  factors  of 
success  at  amateur  dramatics  are  an  expert  manipu- 
lation of  the  curtain,  and  a first-class  feed  to  put 
the  audience  in  a good  humor  afterwards.  Even  if 
Martenelli  does  go  back  on  us,  you’ll  have  me  with 
the  curtain — 

Mrs.  Perkins . Thaddeus  ! 

Yardsley.  By  Jove ! that’s  a good  idea — we  have 
got  you.  You  can  read  Henderson’s  part! 

Perkins.  What — I? 

Barlow.  Certainly. 

Bradley.  Just  the  very  thing. 

Miss  Andrews.  Splendid  idea. 

Perkins.  Oh — but  I say — I can’t,  you  know. 
Nonsense ! I can’t  read. 
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NOTES  ON  WHISTLETOOT. 

They  had  been  talking  about  the  slowness 
of  messenger  - boys.  Then  the  conversation 
drifted  to  slowness  in  general.  Then  a scien- 
tific toue  crept  in,  and  Kasson  remarked  that 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  was  risiug  at  the  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  a century. 

“The  hotel  rates  down  there  are  doing  bet- 
ter,” observed  Judge  Crabtree.  “But  speak- 
ing of  slowness,  I know  the  slowest  thing  in 
all  creation.” 

“ What  is  it  f”  inquired  Major  Dodge. 

“ An  underground  pipe,”  replied  the  Judge. 

“ Personally  I was  not  aware,”  returned  the 
Major,  “that  the  common  municipal  under- 
ground pipe  was  expected  to  get  up  aud  hus- 
tle. I never  saw  a mounted  policeman  trying 
to  catch  an  underground  pipe.” 

The  J udge  ignored  the  iuterruption.  “ You 
knowr,  three  years  ago  I went  up  to  live  at 
Whi8tletoot-on-IIudsou.  I was — ” - 

“ I told  you  to  come  down  to  Skeeterhurst- 
by-the-Gulf-Stream,”  broke  in  Kasson. 

“ I did  go  to  Skeeterhurst  - by  - the  - Gulf- 
Stream  first,”  retorted  the  Judge,  with  a touch 
of  indignation.  “Saw  the  leading  real-estate 
agent;  told  him  I must  have,  of  all  things,  a 
dry  cellar.  Said  he  had  just  what  I wanted. 
Ten  minutes’  walk  from  his  office.  Spent  the 
half-hour  it  took  us  to  walk  there  telling  me 
how  dry  the  cellar  was.  So  dry  they  had  to 
keep  a wet  sponge  in  it,  like  a cigar-case,  to 
prevent  the  potatoes  from  shrivelliug  up.  Gob 
there.  Still  raviug  about  dry  cellar.  Bather 
dark — suddenly  disappeared — great  splash.  I 
got  down  on  my  hands  aud  knees,  aud  made 
out  the  man  tlouudering  around  in  six  feet 
of  water  aud  clinging  to  the  cellars  tail's,  which 
were  floating  about  and  hobnobbing  with  tho 
refrigerator  aud  a school  of  kindling-wood. 
Called  the  life-saving  crew  from  the  beach,  aud 
they  saved  him.” 

“ You  made  the  mistake  of  going  at  high 
tide,”  said  Kasson,  quietly.  44  Skeeterhurst- 
by-tlie-Giilf-Stream  cellars  are  dry  enough  at 
low  water.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  replied  the  Judge.  “No 
doubt  I could  have  got  used  to  the  excessive 
dryness  of  that  cellar,  but  I was  afraid  of 
sharks.  So  I went  up  to  Whistletoot.  The 
only  cloud  I noted  hanging  over  it  was  a vil- 
lage improvement  society.  I knew  it  had  a 
village  improvement  society  as  soon  as  I saw 
that  the  fences  were  gone  aud  the  rocks  along 
the  back  streets  whitewashed.  You  know',  a 
village  improvement  society  always  pools  the 
fences  aud  sells  ’em  to  buy  whitewash.  Still, 
I’ve  nothing  to  say  against  Whistletoot-ou- 
Hudsou — far  from  it.  I’ve  seen  some  of  the 
prettiest  sprinting  for  the  8.57  train  there 
that  I ever  saw  any wr here.  I never  encoun- 
tered such  esprit  de  corps  as  exists  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Whist  letoot  commuters.  I one  morning 
saw  a Whistletooter,  a strong  Republican  aud 
a Baptist,  cast  a galoche  while  racing  down 
the  north  sidewalk  for  this  train.  Another 


commuter,  a lifelong  Democrat  and  an  Episco- 
palian, who  was  making  the  ruu  on  the  south 
walk,  saw'  the  shoe  go  up,  turned  into  the 
street  with  one  hound,  caught  it  on  the  fly 
without  stopping,  aud  restored  it  to  its  owner 
on  the  train.  The  first  man  never  stopped 
nor  looked  back  w'ben  he  threw  the  galoche, 
because  he  knew  some  oue  would  get  it  aud 
bring  it  along. 

“On  arriving  at  Whistletoot  I announced 
that  I w anted  to  buy  a house,  and  an  agent 
took  charge  of  me.  I told  him  that  I must 
have  all  modern  improvements.  He  led  me  to 
a very  pretty  cottage.  It  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  The  fence  had  escaped  the  Improve- 
ment Society,  though  one  could  see  where  they 
had  worn  the  bark  off  by  lifting  on  the  posts. 
Personally  I think  that  suburban  improve- 
ment societies  would  do  better  to  let  the 
fences  and  rocks  alone,  and  establish  good  cin- 
der paths  to  the  station  for  the  commuters. 

“The  cottage  was  new, and  apparently  well 
built.  I asked  concerning  the  modern  im- 
provements, aud  the  agent  began  to  talk  about 
the  view.  I told  him  I had  had  enough  view, 
haviug  spent  the  summer  at  the  Mouut  Earl- 
court  House,  w here  we  didn’t  have  much  else.  I 
insisted  on  knowing  about  the  improvements. 

“ 4 Oh,’  he  said, 4 they’re  all  right.  Range  iu 
the  kitchen,  hard-wood  floors,  electric  door- 
bell, speaking-tubes,  clotlies-reel  iu  the  back 
yard.  Just  come  around  and  see  that  clothes- 
reel !’ 

“ 4 Gas,  I suppose,  of  course  P I said,  aud  I 
fixed  him  with  my  glittering  eye. 

44  4 Well — er — you  see — oh  yes,  gas,  of  course 
— practically,’ he  replied.  4 Gas -main  down 
on  the  next  block,  sir;  going  to  be  extended 
through  this  street  next  week.’ 

44  4 And  city  waterf’  I continued, nailing  him 
to  the  side  of  the  house  w ith  my  gaze. 

44  4 The  same  as  here,  sir,  the  same  as  here,’ 
he  answered.  ‘See  that  man  working  with 
the  shovel  f’ 

44  4 Yes,’  I said. 

44  4 Breaking  ground  for  the  extension  of  the 
city  water-main,’  he  answered,  with  enthusi- 
asm. ‘That  water-main  is  going  ahead  like 
greased  lightning.  Be  through  this  street  be- 
fore you  can  move  into  the  house.’ 

44  So  I bought  the  cottage.  This  was  three 
years  ago.”  And  the  Judge  paused. 

44  Surely  they’ve  both  gone  through  before 
this,”  said  Kasson. 

44  If  they  have,  they’ve  done  it  in  the  night,” 
replied  the  Judge.  44  And  I’ve  beeu  up  a good 
deal  nights  too,  protecting  my  fence  from  the 
Improvement  Society.  No,  those  pipes  have 
not  moved  an  inch  in  three  years.  The  man  I 
sawr  digging  was  the  president  of  the  Improve- 
ment Society  smoothing  off  another  spot  on 
which  to  place  a stone  for  the  secretary  to 
whitew  ash,  the  report  at  the  meeting  the  night 
before  having  shown  that  there  were  two 
quarts  of  whitewash  in  the  treasury.” 

IIayden  Cabruth. 
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A PSLAM  OP  ART. 

If  you  want  to  make  a fashionable  poster — 

For  to  advertise  a novel  or  a pill — 

You  can  do  it,  sir,  and  be  a smiling  boaster 
That  the  selling  is  a matter  of  your  skill. 

You  must  draw  a dame  with  awful  angularity 
In  a landscape  that’s  geometry  run  mad; 

Give  her  frock  a sweep  with  long  particularity, 
And  a pattern  that  no  raiment  ever  had. 

N.  B. 

Oh,  the  sky  it  must  be  green,  and  the  tree  it  must 
be  blue! 

And  a lake  must  look  a claret-colored  bubble; 
And  a foreground  must  be  found 
That  can  be  a far  AacArground — 

But  a fashionable  poster’s  worth  the  trouble! 

Pray  be  careful  that  you’re  never  true  to  Nature! 

Pray  be  wary  lest  you’re  ever  true  to  Art! 

Not  a touch  of  beauty  given  human  feature 
(If  you  dare  do  that , my  boy,  you’ll  break  my 
heart) ! 

Make  a purple  sun  against  a salmon  mountain; 

Paint  a torrent  every  wave  of  which  is  brown ; 
Spread  a figure  in  the  middle,  wrestling  with  a tall 
horse-fiddle, 

All  the  colors  ranged  in  strata  on  her  gown. 

N.  B. 

Oh,  your  rocks  must  be  triangular,  your  clouds  must 
all  be  square ! 

And  a garden  must  be  rank  with  crazy  lilies; 
And  raw  red  and  blue  and  yellow  must  be  jostling 
each  his  fellgw — 

And  you  thus  have  art  for  Trade — and  Cash — 
and  Sillies.  E.  Irknjeub  Stevenson. 

A POOR  CROP. 

It  was  on  a lonely  road  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains.  A weary’  rider  was  slowly  mak- 
ing his  way  up  the  steep  mountain-side,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  rise  in  his  stirrups 
and  look  about  in  search  of  some  sign  of 
civilization.  Suddenly  a turn  of  the  road 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  a lank,  sallow- 
faced mountaineer  seated  upon  the  top  rail 
of  the  snake -fence  which  bounded  a poor 
little  farm  which  had  found  lodgement  on  the 
mountain-side. 

The  rider  paused.  44  Can  you  tell  me  how 
far  it  is  to  Big  Stone  Gap  ?”  he  inquired. 

The  mountaineer’s  lips  moved  in  answer, 
but  no  sound  reached  the  rider’s  ears.  He 
moved  over  nearer  to  the  fence,  and  repeated 
the  question.  This  time  he  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish a whispered  word  or  two  in  the  for- 
mer’s answer. 

44  What’s  the  matter  with  you  f”  he  inquired, 
dismounting  and  walking  over  to  the  fence 
where  the  old  man  sat.  44  Can’t  you  talk  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  pityingly  at  his  ques- 
tioner for  a moment,  and  then  climbing  down 
from  his  seat  on  the  rail,  he  walked  over  to 
the  traveller,  and  putting  his  grizzled  face 
close  to  his  ear,  whispered,  hoarsely’, 

44  Yis,  I kiu  talk,  but  the  fact  is,  stranger,  land 
is  so  poor  in  these  parts  that  I kain’t  even 
raise  my  voice.” 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  General  was  in  a reminiscent  mood. 
14  When  we  began  to  fight  you-all  in  the  North 
we  were  in  a great  hurry  to  get  to  the  front 
before  the  war  should  be  over,  as  we  expected 
to  whip  you  in  such  short  order  that  some  of 
us  were  afraid  that  we  would  not  get  to  the 
front  in  time  to  see  the  fun.  After  a year  or 
two  we  had  got  that  idea  pretty  well  knocked 
out  of  us,  and  we  were  recruiting  men  from  all 
over  the  South  to  swell  our  ranks.  Many  of 
these  men,  you  can  understand,  had  absolute- 
ly no  idea  of  military  discipline,  and  conse- 
quently the  etiquette  of  the  service  was  some- 
times greatly  demoralized. 

44  I remember  on  the  day  that  I had  been 
created  a Major-General  I resolved  to  take  a 
little  ride  around  the  outskirts  of  onr  camp, 
and  see  for  myself  how  my  sentries  conducted 
themselves  on  their  posts.  Coming  to  a lonely 
spot  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  I discover- 
ed one  of  our  new  recruits  seated  behind  a low 
stone  wall,  with  his  great-coat  spread  out  on 
the  ground  before  him,  deeply  intent  upon 
a game  of  solitaire,  and  throwing  the  grimy 
cards  out  upon  the  coat  before  him  with  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  an  old  devotee  of  the 
game,  rendering  him  completely  oblivious  of 
his  surroundings.  His  gun  rested  against  a 
tree  near  by,  and  the  whole  Northern  army 
might  have  crossed  his  beat  without  a chal- 
lenge, so  intent  was  he  upon  his  cards. 

44  I watched  him  for  a minute  or  so,  aud 
then  rode  up  behind  him  and  called  out, 

4 Who  are  yTou  ?’ 

44  Without  looking  around  or  removing  his 
eyes  from  the  cards,  he  answered  me,  in  a slow, 
preoccupied  drawl  between  his  plays:  ‘Oh, 
I’m  a sort  of  a sentry ! Who  are  you  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  I’m  a sort  of  a Major-General !’  I re- 
plied. 

44  Slowly  aud  deliberately  be  dropped  bis 
cards  and  turned  round  and  faced  me  ; then 
rising  to  his  feet,  he  reached  for  his  gun, 
brought  it  to  4 present  arms,’  and  said,  4 Well, 
I’m  hanged  if  I don’t  give  you  a sort  of  a sa- 
lute.’ ” K. 

“ WHEN  QUALITY  MEETS,  COMPLIMENTS  PASS.” 

Judge  Jones  was  a Southern  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  had  been  a gallant  in  his 
day.  Old  age  did  not  find  him  forgetful  of  his 
gallantry,  but  with  increasing  years  memory 
played  strange  tricks  with  his  recognition  of 
names  and  faces.  On  this  point  the  Judge 
was  sensitive.  One  day  he  met  at  a reception 
a young  woman  who  at  once  came  up  to  him 
with  outstretched  hand  and  smiling  face.  To 
save  his  soul,  the  old  man  could  not  recall  her. 

4‘Why,  Judge  Jones,”  exclaimed  the  lady, 

44  you  have  forgotten  me,  and  I met  you  only 
two  years  ago!” 

44  On  the  contrary,  madam,”  bowed  the  court- 
ly Judge,  vainly  racking  his  memory  the  while 
— “on  the  contrary,  I have  been  striving  for 
two  years  to  forget  you.” 
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A SEVERE  TEST. 

I MW*  ber  so  if,  m.vters  not  to  me 
What,  Mre  may  tl  a tfrljfhjg.me  misery. 

Her  sneer  I lore  far  nit jjs? than  others'  «m}!e  ; 
lb<f  etiuUor*s  sweeter  than  an  ether's  *:uUe..  . 
Though  rt  er  my  rhymes  to  sleep  sba  e'er  .doth  im* 
I t-bHie  tier  ttet+X  love—1  Jpve  her  ho. 


TOE  SfINISTEtt’S  1M ISA  WREflENS) w.  w»Vve  mum  y ere  in  peace  and  harmony  to  sere- 

Are.  von.  nil  rend y houivsrly  ahtHporo.il  nude  p-n V 

Cole-mid  .Handy  Folk,  tin*  v,  ell  - known  Mku?  >Y1uHvh  that  f’deumuded  the  ev&n- 

boma  agent,  'i*9  kite  l&diyx  of  tjkfc  ^idkHS  VfdMC  /c*  /-V/J,/  ' , : 1 

WHhodM  ehoir  and  the  genttenmu  of  the  Ka~  **CMi\w --v«?fe  to  pr-.seid,  yn  «\ tfh  ^Heronai^^ 
ttaUjiUnu  Club,  who  were  « rnnhipM.  fVir  the  n<>,  -jv*|  h'liutad* .1  lie*  n\  a to>m  /u  pupnC  **  Air  now 
caAitiu  ?u  ii  luntlaldo  ■ moo,»pif<k»>y;  to;  hentotv  a \>t*  thvr  Mfnth  hide  of 

np'OU  th^  Kov,  dm  h donkH,:  tin*,  popo-  my'  hfcnd  than  a lor^pip  ! .Hrik.-es  mo  that 
lar  from  'jVsiws  -a*  .&  mark'  of  you  ,are:n^ititt-  Mtid*f  .1  tinny..  n(u»nt  H,  Hhteiv 

their  of  the  mH^r^Hy  auunjor  in  Von  don't  rpoar  to  enm  for  winder  ; 

whrnb  he  had  castigated  the  Frince  of  Dark*  WhnCs  that  ? Yon  cyrne  to  j&erenadome  V* 

me**  during  the  rcyiv^i  recently  id  axed;  Olid.  cri.o.d  the  Hew  Jack  docks,  drawing  the  glut 
made  Turn  tea,?  out  for  part  % on kpovwj  inland  poking*  Ids  item!  on*  «n  rim  window. 

" Yfc{V?  wiiVxpoiod  the  eoiixpir^to)^,  in  ohoriM*  Waal., I’ll  ho-— or-ex—  that  is,  goitdiHKs  ;iHye;J 
“Then  lot  Vr  go!*v  commanded  the  cplpnef:  ■ "brethren  und  sis  ions,  J mistook  you  for  a dm 
The  lair  vvniiion  and  brityeC’imM*  wkre  just,  nation  party.  Idgec rod  on  the  xpnr  of  the 
‘■KflUiijr  up  their  voices  in  s<djgf  wlion  the  inufc*  wnHrmut:  fbat  * gau>^  liad  miiic  down  op  ln£, 
?k*  of  a dotilde*  harroikul  .mai  tor- gnu  wen*  in  spire  nf  my  anhuumTnuhtt  tin1  «*tVr  irC/kt 
throat  out  of  h Wi.hdoW  of  the  elergymari^  that  thor vrndd  bend 

abode,  and  tiyiti-  himU  nC  hnekwhot  tore;  their  parsonage  white.  1 h'omiueil  iii  ynbr  »<hithf, 
through  the  Oklahoma  night  and  ripped  Fin  too  ,.nnr  a man  to  HnliiJgh  m nf/y  W « V, 
■into  »Jie>  j>*s*;k -oak  grove  in  which  the  xnrnuin  Injuries,  and  tu*lf  pro^»  r>  ation  is  the  hivi  jaw 
ilera  were  a^onV^-.i.  Tim  evangelist's  aim  of  Pahirt,,  v.ui  kno\%  ? siiOVnd  from  three 
wa^  fhuHyv  rtiul  uo  one  #im  iojim*d,  with  the  set  l»  nhlautitien  «Vii t i u 4 tit v .preVUnUf'  pa.Htoi »r>- 
os-unptiou  of  Alkali  Ike,  the  joke  of  whose  ni»h?:  and,  I hain’t  thll»  refovnrtoj  tVmM  \->u  yo  t Brit 

ear  wax  ton*  i.dl  ny  a hnekshof,  haw'  haw! Fit  turn'  to  own  up,  hreihron 

° Venr;  tioW\  Khl^rr*  r«>aml  Isaac,  mrligiiunY  and  sisters,  t liut  yn>n  **  mft  ttm  lau^h  »o,  mo 
ly.f  uh  the  rra^h  ef  the  divined  almt  ^Mu  died  tins-  rime.  Come  in,  ^veryhoi) y 1 Cnum  hi  and 
away,  '‘  What  in  ai^ljpV (Mo  ment  ilo  make  youraelveH  thorou^tily  hi  lioipef^ 
you  mean  % shootiid  into  fife  this  it-wa;  , & litii  lV*  i\  Mouoas. 

C<.»  ulo  igfi 


BAD  BUSINESS. 

Own eii  of  Mule.  “Gosh  blame  it!  there  goes  another  possible  purchaser!” 


TOO  MUCH  OP  A GOOD  THING. 

The  very  first  day  the  new  office-boy  came 
to  work  I was  impressed  by  his  deferential  and 
quiet  manner.  I did  not  exult  over -much, 
however,  for  I had  heard  about  new  brooms 
before.  But  the  days  aggregated  into  weeks, 
and  the  weeks  became  months,  and  still  the 
office-boy  continued  polite  and  attentive.  I 
begau  to  wonder  whether  or  not  I had  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  secure  what  my 
wife  would  call  a “ treasure.”  As  the  same 
state  of  things  continued,  my  mind  became 
so  filled  with  astonishment  at  his  indus- 
try that  I neglected  my  business.  I thought 
continually  of  the  office-boy.  Whenever  I 
happened  to  be  a little  late  at  the  office,  his 
promptness  rebuked  me.  Whenever  I felt  in- 
clined to  take  an  afternoon  off,  his  diligence 
forbade  it.  I became  possessed  by  a fear,  not 
of  setting  him  a bad  example,  but  of  incurring 
his  contempt.  His  excellences  rasped  me.  I 
began  to  hope  that  he  would  show  himself  re- 
miss; but  he  never  did.  He  permeated  my 
life.  Wherever  I was,  whatever  I was  doing,  I 
acted  with  a view  to  his  approval.  My  friends 
complained,  because, in  place  of  the  careless, ge- 
nial companion,  they  had  known  in  me,  1 had 
become  cold,  exact,  methodical.  And  at  the 
same  time  my  business  was  going  to  the  dogs; 
for  I simply  could  not  work,  could  concentrate 
my  attention  on  nothing  but  the  miraculous 
office-boy.  The  straiu  increased  with  each 
day,  until  the  breaking  - poiut  was  nearly 
reached.  I felt — I knew  that  only  desperate 
measures  could  keep  me  out  of  an  insane  asy- 
lum ; so,  in  a frantic  moment,  I discharged 
him,  with  his  pockets  crammed  full  of  the  very 
best  recommendations.  Since  then  my  busi- 


ness is  safe,  and  I am  happy — happy  and 
free. 

But  the  model  office-boy  is  ruining  Dick 
Wildairs,  who  employed  him  on  the  strength 
of  my  recommendations. 

Alexander  Ricketts. 

A REPROOF. 

Trotter  was  visiting  in  London,  and  hav- 
ing been  there  before,  knew  his  way  about. 

On  taking  a cab  at  one  time,  and  fixing  the 
price  for  the  distance,  he  noticed  that  the  driver 
seemed  to  be  a new  recruit  and  uncertain  how 
to  reach  his  destination,  driving  in  and  out 
various  streets. 

“Are  you  lostf  Don’t  you  know  the  loca- 
tion t”  asked  Trotter,  through  the  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  hansom. 

The  driver  looked  down  with  an  expression 
of  sadness. 

“Do  you  think  I’d  lose  myself  in  London, 
sir,”  he  replied,  “ with  only  an  eighteen-pence 
fare?” 

A FINANCIER. 

It  occurred,  or  is  said  to  have  occurred,  in 
the  Oklahoma  Territory. 

“ I’m  afraid  your  pa  and  me  won’t  be  able  to 
git  along  very  well  together,”  said  young  Jay 
Green,  who  was  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  pro- 
posing to  Miss  Debby  Grayueck. 

“Why,  he  likes  you  ever  so  much,  Jay,”  re- 
plied the  maiden,  encouragingly.  “I  heard 
him  say  so  only  last  night.” 

“ I s’pose  he  does,  in  a general  way,”  said 
the  swain, “but  we  differ  a good  deal  on  the 
money  question.  Your  pa  believes  in  main- 
tainin’ the  disparagement  of  gold  and  silver, 
while  I am  a monogamist  myself.” 

Original  from 
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Ut  - VAU-KK-K^K.  HtT.TT'd^  . •;  ' S%!u%h\.  JS:: 

Ip  the  to  go  through  liitni 

He  said  ho  ennld.  tttit  express  tootfitofty.  Hut 
he  octuUl  hpthivv*  erpre  sw.il  ft  better  If  toto 
belonged  thoroughly  fey the  world- Oiitoi/h?v:' 
She  heg^xi i<j  foul  foul j$k  abftji l Liitt  beohaso  Mjf; 
torn  so  smvugdnoktog,  ami  m toll,  t»h<1  jhu<t 
such  pretty  tfy©4aakea,  and  hr*f ntiy  htfilsuch  n 
v?ti<r&  to  it,  when  it  wa*  long,  and  Uin  rtitototh. 
cnrvtfd  so  tot  the  corn era,  Au#  lie  had  to/ilv  ft 
deep  votC4vv4od  riin^  when  they  AM  whet  bor- 
yyiugx  i\iul*0ih  hart  her  foot^  Jiiiti  he  lifted  her 
aywr  whll^vrelh  she  did  .not  want  hiiti  th 
pftfc  her  4&&p?  Neither  augels  nor  hto* later* 
of  grace* and  not  erfeu  Ann  Lee  henftdf,  can 
eouteoi  i hat  ; fe&at  torn  i i ia r to  man,  Winching- 
Mite* — t^lx  al 

$*  toiK^ot,  these  two,  uh  a pair 
of  iove-binlM.  born  and  bred  In  a cage ; and 
Whato  they  efteajm  froni  cjS p tte  i t# -ib*$  « r«  '&&■ 
wtib  tooght  in  the  f&lpfessd y;  Aa4‘A»  crtfaoyal^  happy,  m nm  the 
toathetod  bipods  who  discover  that  tbeic  tojtto- 
fittjfa  feet  cannot  perch  tijrou  tlm 
^•.khpfd^/?  and 
^ fc  ■ 4$  (id  fck  W 

;dain ties  wi th  whkh  k tod  hand*  used  to  feed 
them,  Tftoy  .fly  etoough,  to 

T hie?  topiflto  giytf;  n«  otto;  the  hid  fatniJhfr  resdrfttoQ  and  We  ran  not  help 
Add then, tohck  df  I’^rid  that^ Mf, Hu wello  does 
uoVteli  us  il  they  are  both  put  into  the  saute* 

__ 

Xf  ibfcffc  hud  be«h 

baveteCfc  (lib  A story  of  a very  ddfernhfc  ^tod  is  Jamr* 
Ifvhd-  It  took  Inwick,  0ou(fkmml  un4  as  to) & l>y  % 

&b&  It  Scared  P.,  Huy  Hunter.  Tim  ©anm  »f  th^  anchor  jgt 
tor  ttmmvand  t.aii^ht  tbenp  «hd  did«Hverythin^  not  faiml tor  u>  ge octal  realtors,  and  thtoptoseak 
for  them.  H loved  (hem,  and  they  loved  tif  reviewer  knows  nothing  tof  ibis  wc-rk. m of  his 
ttol—  xn*  cjii^to'I.dreiizrt^-4*  The  whoh;  fetory  tot  • : ..personality,  unless  he  betlxe  fev.  P;  If.  ITnntvr, 
wt7.  got  to:  fee'll  to  toolisU  about  eaoUoUo’r'!  luioi^tet  of  Yesterf  Scotland,  whom  Mr,  John 
It  in  tl*$  old,  old  «toty  fohl  no  tiit# ny  at  ail  Foster  Kirk,  In  hia  ^iippletuent  to 

njf  fhe^ky,  even  aui°n^  those  who  think  jmts  on  record  m imving  written  ^The  JJto 
ihf.y  ure  lefttliog  tha  awg^lip'  life*  It  would  and  Times  of  Daniel^  ftmt  puldi^hetl  in  fS&ih 
not  im  fair  to  Mr.  How tdis,  or  to  his  readers,  to  The  tal«  m told,  throughout,  in  the  -Scottish 
attempt  to  tell  i*  here}  but  tte  mutual  con-  toliaJhet,  which  has  lately  become  so  pOpulATj 
b‘^i‘>ns  of  tfio  (o versa#  to  t\u\  rneeptfon  of  thu  and  wbirh,  in  this  present  ciwe^wHt : -fee  some-- 
* lOo'isii  toiiU!jy  ?f  may  be  read  more  than  e;iice.  what  trying  to  untrained  eyes  and  ear^,  Ev; :.i* 
It  etotiie  to  Lru'ofr^to  du^  dayitoheu  be  saw  her  a ScptM.'hcmoi’s  «oo»  who  pretend*  to  soni^Uttio 
'tei  the  niarchj. ut  meeting,  and  saw  flit*  way  she  laud fiSirlty  with  the  Tnife-totighe’:  frf  bik  auces- 
*toppe.ii  oil;  ami  the  way  she  turned  the  cor*  tots,  did  not  know  what  “ a.  Tee  brail  warb.'l  *’ 
neito,  and  ibo  way  she  carried  her  head.  He  was  nm-il  he  consulted  <ho  'mvesmry  g\oi**n.~ 
always  hsed  to  watch  her;  hut  that  day  he  ry  at  f be  end  Of  ^olimie,  utnl  diacovered 
seetjned  to  hjfevtoliowinghpr  aroniid^  as  if  life  wm  that  it  .vignilied  a Wnrld  which  is  l£  to}>syy 
draw  n by  a rc-p*,  arid  he  could  not  get  aw \\yv  it  tm  vvxM  litorui^y  topside  • ttotiiei  - way.  M> . 
be  tried.  He  thought  she  had  huantiful  eyea.  Hnweliato  utuocent  Quaker*  fuiiud  the  world 
a ml  there  wag  something,  .about  her  monfji  turiKMl  wrong  aide  ftp  when  they  rushed 
w hen  *he  spoke  mu\  .smiled  ; and  there  was  blindly  into  in  hut,  Mr,  Hunter  to  the  con- 
epHtethtog  about  hor  T^iecv a*  he  picked  it  out,  .traty  uotw Rkstoinijng,  tire  world  in  wbicii 

1 ?’te  Jtoy  of  Tfotr  WMfnv*  A tiotel.  By  W 0.  * .Ai>ntw  Jnwixl\  P/ffughman  and  h'Mfr  .4.  Nnv<d.  Itf 

f?ow*LX/ar  Iihitor*ie»h  Foel  8To,  Olotk  KewYork:  P Hay  Hcwtem,  -Post  dm.  vloth,  Orrmemtiod.  N«w 
Uartwraod  BrntliBrs.  York;  liari»e.r  and  Broilers. 
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well  as  the  beginning.,  ,of  Their  Wedding 
Journey*^  Theirs  was  to  Wtihto&p  matehy  and 
rwtto very:  uun^ual  in  its  charactuiytoi’  the  rea- 
son fbM  the  con friw* ting  purtiee  not  only  run 
?>way  <Yith  4?acb  other,  in  order  to  be  zijamedj 
botranaWuy  froinc  ag^irr,  toitii-  each  other,  i a 
ordet*  tub  a vivth  ii  r urn  rriage  cmieellcd  ami  au* 
toplloif  tjtol  story  of  Mr,  How- 

jgi&to  hack, the  Qiiaker  Society  at 
ftieb4itoih  Jf*«w  Ti>fk^  *>f  he  is  so  toml, 

ii>,nt  \v5Mi  Avhicli  lie  ha*  made  Ids  readers  so  f)^« 

itj.titot  appeared  in 

J f A j v fVtotoco  e « \ porifrfty?  [ years 

if  to-appoarii/l  .^e  ‘f  A Parting  ami  A 
a cOfttom  jmrary  nmg> 
to>.J!  b p al y o f ( i e* r d ay . Jti  the  presen  t voi- 

mne  fho ; . hgutoft  nrh  Loteftto  WitoTcfi 

wiiOWfi^in  fhe  totoil  and  iiofli  shop  of  tbo 
- Atilieito-  :Ht:p ^ 

%c\ml  AH hea  titds  dehhed  their  cfee»h  to  the 

^ w^Vl- ' - ^ 

t he  she  said, 11  bat  wie  hol^v^  that  And  rough  indulis  o|  the  tteei 

Im  after  jtewi  to  f uliii  life  mwoi>, 

\Vo  tbipk  tfekf  tieveltoftoh  ion  tonnes  to  this 
day.  wo4  th^ t we  are  tol w ays  to  ponton unton 
wd  t U i bcaplri  t w>.i  l ! d 

-fe,V ntfti : iltd  -toftr , 

tlavj  ex  piatood  t iitot  m thetougois  in  b6^v^u  ttd 
not  werb  is  Ub  toaTviage  Wtmmg  tJn^n 

who  if  ftto  ton  gel  fp  1 ito. 

any  to^bt»r  WAy-fliyy  would  iieytto 
(•.Ofiimufiity,  as  long  as  they 

iheui  iii?  when  they  wide  liftfe 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


James  In  wick  ploughs,  and  the  kirk  of  which 
he  is  an  elder,  are  both  pointed  in  tlie  right 
direction.  The  people  of  Snowdon  do  uot  lead 
the  angelic  life  of  the  communists  of  Lebauou, 
but  they  lead  a life  which  they  feel  to  be  con- 
sistent. They  do  not  believe  that  the  spirits 
give  them  their  hymns  and  their  music,  but 
they  do  believe  that  the  Psalms  were  written 
by  David  for  their  especial  benefit;  and  that 
Francis  House  was  inspired,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  to  make  a metrical 
version  of  them  which  is  the  only  thing  fit  to 
be  sung  in  churches  at  all.  The  minister  of 
Snowdon,  as  Inwick  pictures  him,  seems  to  be 
as  good  a man  as  was  the  Shaker  leader  at  the 
other  end  of  the  earth ; aud  he  appears  to 
have  led  a more  useful,  if  a less  angelic,  life. 
It  was  not  so  much  his  preaching,  says  James 
— the  version  is  here  Anglicized — that  brought 
them  round,  as  his  fine,  free  way.  He  had 
always  a cheery  word  when  he  passed  one  on 
the  road,  and  something  to  talk  about  when 
he  made  one  a parochial  call.  He  had  all  the 
names,  and  the  fore-names,  all  the  trades  and 
all  the  troubles  of  his  parishioners  at  his  finger 
ends  in  no  time.  There  was  not  his  equal  at 
weddings  and  christenings,  he  was  so  jokey  aud 
so  pleasant.  He  was  good  to  the  poor,  and, 
above  all,  he  was  excellent  company,  could 
sing  a song,  and  take  a hand  at  cards  and 
converse  wisely  about  the  markets,  with  any 
of  them.  The  man  who  is  pleasant  and  jokey 
at  weddings  and  christenings  does  greater 
good  in  the  world  than  does  the  man  who  re- 
pudiates, altogether,  the  giving  iu  marriage 
and  the  bearing  of  children.  There  is  more 
of  politics  than  of  love  in  the  talk  of  James 
Inwick,  more  of  Kirk  sessions  than  of  bridal 
tours ; but  James,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, is  a philosopher,  and  his  talk  is  well 
worth  listening  to. 

Another  Scotch  story,  or  a succession  of 
stories,  among  the  books  of  the  month,  is  Sun- 
shine and  ffaar ,*  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Setonn,  who  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Barrie, 
aud  Mr.  Maclaren,  as  does  Mr.  Hunter  himself, 
and  who  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame. 
His  “ Barn craig,”  published  a few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  John  Murray  in  London,  met  with  no  little 
favor  among  British  readers;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  found  a publisher  in 
our  own  land.  It  was  an  attempt,  and  a suc- 
cessful attempt,  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
every-day,  uneventful  life  of  a Scottish  mining 
village  of  the  present  time;  a description  of 
its  hours  of  collective  rejoicing,  and  of  its  col- 
lective seasons  of  sorrow;  when  for  a space 
the  individual  ceases,  and  with  one  universal 
voice  the  community  gives  expression  to  its 
lamentations  or  to  its  pleasure.  The  second 
work,  the  author  explains,  in  his  Preface,  is 

* Sunshine  and  ffaar.  Some  Further  Glimpses  of 
Life  at  Barncrai*.  By  Gabbthi,  Sktoun.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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" intended  to  be  something  of  a sequel  and 
something  of  a supplement  to  the  first";  but 
it  is  distinct  aud  complete,  in  itself,  and  it 
treats  of  the  days  of  Sunshine  and  the  days  of 
Haar  which  Barncraig  never  forgets;  making 
of  them  a sort  of  calendar,  aud  reckoning  there- 
from the  movement  of  the  years.  What  Sun- 
shine means,  and  how  much  it  means,  all  the 
world  knows.  Haar  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hunter’s  glossary ; but  Nimmo  defines  it  as  “ a 
chill,  foggy,  easterly  wind”;  and  “ hair,  bar, 
liare,hayr,”  the  adjective,  is  defined  variously, 
by  other  authorities,  as  “ cold,"  “ keen,"  “ bit- 
ing," “ moist”;  as  hayr  rym  — “hoar  frost," 
“ hair-mould ,”  the  moist  mouldiness  which  in 
the  wet  climate  of  Scotlaud  not  infrequently 
appears  upon  some-time-made  bread. 

Iu  this  present  collection  of  tales  there  is 
more  of  the  Haar  from  the  east,  which  hangs 
heavy  about  the  melancholy  street,  creepiug 
cold  and  clammy  from  the  gloomy  gates  of  the 
kirkyard  over  all  Barncraig,  than  there  is  of 
the  songs  of  birds  and  the  ripples  of  laughter 
under  the  clear,  blue  sky;  but  the  sadness  of 
“ The  Widows’  Kirkin’”  is  relieved  by  the  cheer- 
fulness of  “Tammy’s  Revenge”  on  the  police- 
man ; and  everywhere  the  pathos  is  lightened, 
as  well  as  heightened,  by  many  touches  of  that 
quaintly  original  Scotch  humor,  which  is  so 
delightful  in  real  life.  The  best,  and  the  long- 
est, story  in  the  volume  is  the  last,  “Lowrie 
aud  Linty,"  in  eight  chapters.  It  is  a continu- 
ation of  a sketch  in  the  preceding  book,  which 
was  called  “ What  Sauta  Claus  Brought  to  the 
Poet”;  but  even  those  who  never  before  have 
met  the  cobbler41  with  an  eccentricity  which 
fouud  vent  in  rhyme,”  will  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  firm  friendship  which  existed 
between  tbe  simple,  devoted  old  man  and  the 
ingenuous  honest  young  boy.  The  story  is  as 
good,  in  its  way,  as  is  any  that  was  ever  told 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  or  behind  a Win- 
dow in  Thrums. 


Whether  the  phthetic  little  Quaker  bride 
of  Lorenzo  Weaver  would  have  made  a clever 
wife  or  not,  no  man  can  tell,  unless  Mr.  How- 
ells gives  us  a sequel  to  “ The  Day  of  Their 
Wedding.”  But  Quaker  brides  in  fiction  have 
turned  out  very  brilliant  and  very  satisfactory 
women  of  the  world  in  other  times.  Witness, 
for  iustance,  the  Susannah  Temple,  whom  Mr. 
Japhet  Newlaud  fell  in  love  with,  while  he  was 
still  In  Search  of  his  Father,  and  the  Miss 
Emma  Torrens  whom  some  of  the  more  old- 
fashioned  of  us  can  recall,  and  very  pleasautly, 
as  a member  of  “The  Serious  Family  "whom 
we  met  on  Burton’s  Stage,  in  Chambers  Street, 
in  the  early  Fifties.  James  In  wick,  Rulin’  Eid- 
er, had  an  able  helpmate  in  his  Jess,  aud  Mary 
Allan  of  Barncraig  was  an  efficient  spouse  to 
Andrew,  her  husband. 

A Clever  Wife 4 is  wooed  aud  won  by  Henry 

4 A Clever  Wife.  A Novel,  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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Halliwell,  a young  English  artist,  who  makes  a 
name  for  himself  as  a draughtsman  in  black  and 
white  in  the  British  metropolis.  She  is  what 
is  known  as  “ a new  woman”;  and  until  she 
wears  her  newness  out  she  is  anything  but  a 
u clever  ” woman,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
adjective.  She  is  a bright  young  novelist,  who 
preaches,  in  her  pages,  all  sorts  of  false  and 
dangerous  doctrines,  the  practice  of  which,  in 
her  own  case,  makes  her  very  unhappy.  “ Our 
present  system  of  married  life,”  she  says,  in 
4i  A Man’s  Disaster,”  her  first  successful  tale, 
“is  nearly  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined. 
Total  absence  of  freedom  is  the  lot  of  your 
average  English  wife,  driving  her  either  into 
abject  servitude  or  into  other  false  fields. . . . 
Nothing  bores  a man  so  much,  after  a certaiu 
time,  as  to  permit  him  to  see  that  he  has  no 
longer  anything  to  gain  by  caring  for  one.  A 
woman  should  flirt  with  her  husband,  until  she 
sees  him  to  the  grave.  Then,  of  course,  she 
can  flirt  with  some  one  else. . . . Slavery  has 
been  abolished,  but  only  in  uncivilized  coun- 
tries. Here  [in  England]  it  flourishes  unre- 
strained. Nineteen  married  women  out  of 
twenty  have  their  necks  completely  under  the 
heels  of  their  respective  husbands,” etc.,  etc. 

This,  alas,  is  the  talk  one  hears  iu  too  many 
■of  the  novels  of  the  day,  which  are  written  by 
•clever  women  in  the  British  Isles.  The  moral 
of  the  present  story  teaches  that  it  is  only 
clever  to  be  good  and  womanly.  The  author, 
Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge,  is  also  a new  man,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  as  his  name  is  not  a 
familiar  one  to  the  consumers  of  fiction.  He 
has  a breezy,  fresh  style.  He  has  surrounded 
liis  Clever  Wife  with  honest,  healthy-minded 
persons  of  every-day  life,  and  his  story  will 
•entertain  and  amuse.  It  may  do  good  to  some- 
body’s wife,  and  it  may  help  somebody’s  hus- 
band. 


The  Apotheosis  of  Mr.  Tyrawley 4 is  another 
atory  with  a moral,  and  by  another  new  man. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  a little  English  village, 
aud  among  the  Mean  Streets  of  the  East  of 
London.  The  time  is  the  present.  The  cen- 
tral figure  is  a blackleg  and  a gambler,  whom 
the  other  blacklegs  and  gamblers  repudiate  as 
being  almost  too  bad  even  for  them.  He  comes 
tinder  the  influence  of  a sweet,  insipid  little 
woman,  pure  and  trusting,  without  a clever 
thought  in  her  head.  He  wants  to  be  saved, 
and  he  tries  to  be  saved,  and  with  his  own  as- 
sistance she  saves  him.  Can  a man  who  was 
born  to  go  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post — 
born  and  bred  to  go  on  the  wrong  side,  aud  al- 
ways taking  pride  in  going  on  the  wrong  side 
— have  any  hope  at  all  of  ever  going  straight  f 
be  asks.  Is  there  any  chance  whatever  for  a 
man  who  is  habitually  more  or  less  of  a swin- 
dler aud  a vagabond  ; who  has  come  one  or  two 
muckers  so  tremendous  that  he  runs  the  risk 


* The  Apotheosis  qf  Mr.  Tyrawley.  A Novel.  By  E. 
Livingston  PmcecoTT.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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of  being  kicked  out  of  all  decent  company? 
He  realizes,  by  bitter  experience,  that  honest 
labor,  for  such  as  he,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
and  to  perform ; and  that  those  who  have  al- 
ways gone  straight,  because,  by  good  chance, 
they  were  pointed  straight,  in  the  beginning, 
will  give  him  but  little  of  their  sympathy. 
If  he  works  hard,  they  tell  him  that  it  is  for 
show ; if  he  works  at  the  ordinary  pace,  they 
say  he  is  lazy ; if  he  exhibits  a decent  love,  or 
a disinterested  friendship,  he  is  told  that  he 
has  some  object  to  gain ; if  he  is  pleasant,  they 
call  him  a humbug;  if  he  speaks  plainly,  they 
call  it  " cheek.”  It  is  a hard  fight,  but  he 
wins  it.  Aud  no  one  who  witnesses  the  first 
rouud  will  lay  down  the  book  until  the  end  of 
the  battle  is  reached,  and  the  belt  is  won. 
The  motto  on  that  belt  is  the  watch-word  of 
a good  motherly  woman  whom  he  has  never 
known.  She  used  to  tell  her  own  boy  that 
there  were  two  phrases  which  would  carry  a 
man  through  any  difficulty,  and  these  were — 
“ I will — God  help  me.”  They  come  to  the  re- 
pentaut  profligate  from  the  good  woman’s  son. 
“ He  will,”  he  says,  " with  God’s  help.”  God 
helps  him,  and  he  does!  It  is  a homely  little 
sermon,  which  will  appeal  to  sinners  great  and 
small.  The  preacher  is  Mr.  E.  Livingston 
Prescott,  of  whom  in  the  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors there  is  no  mention  at  all. 


Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  we  have  met  be- 
fore, aud  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  we  are  glad  to 
meet  again.  We  need  no  line  of  introduction 
to  the  author  of  “ Flute  and  Violin,”  which 
appeared  iu  the  summer  of  1891,  to  the  au- 
thor of  “ The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,” 
which  was  published  iu  the  autumn  of  1892, 
or  to  the  author  of  “A  Kentucky  Cardinal,” 
which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns  just  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Gilder  sings  of 

“ The  cardinal  flower,  whose  heart-red  bloom 
Glows  like  a living  coal  upon  the  green 
Of  the  midsummer  meadow”; 

and  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  Aftermath ,6  sings  of  the 
cardinal-bird,  or  scarlet  grosbeak,  Cardinalia 
FirginianuSf  which  loves  to  loiter  among  the 
snow-buried  cedars  of  Kentucky,  his  native 
State.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  his- 
tory of  the  fate  of  that  particular  member  of 
the  Kentucky  College  of  Cardinals  who  gave 
his  name  to  Mr.  Allen’s  earlier  tale.  Iu  the 
present  volume  he  treats,  in  a pathetic,  tender, 
My-Summer-in-a-Garden  sort  of  way,  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  friends  whom  the  un- 
fortunate cardinal  left  behind  him.  Loving 
birds,  aud  butter-beans,  and  a sweet  young 
Kentucky  girl,  iu  the  days  long  before  the  war, 
when  Henry  Clay  was  living,  and  the  hero  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  author  talks  feelingly 

• Aftermath.  Part  Second  of  “ A Kentucky  Car- 
dinal.” By  James  Lan*  Allsn.  Square  32mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental.  $1.  < Harper's  Little  Novels.)  New  York ; 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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and  affectionately  of  what  he  knows  so  well. 
Interwoven  in  the  discourse  runs  a pretty 
little  story  of  wooing  and  wedding,  and,  alas, 
of  death,  told  with  all  the  simple  realism, 
delicate  refinement,  and  keen  observation 
which  distinguish  his  work;  and  he  points  a 
healthful  moral,  too,  in  the  inscription  placed 
in  the  arch  across  the  chimney  of  his  simple 
home:  “Good  friend,  around  these  hearth- 
stones speak  no  evil  word  of  any  creature.” 
In  his  garden  and  by  his  hearth-stones  he 
speaks  words  which  are  kindly  and  sweet, 
concerning  all  the  creatures  of  his  little 
world. 


It  is  hardly  fair  for  the  editor  of  a comic 
paper  to  write  a story  which  makes  one  weep 
as  well  as  laugh.  Yet  the  conductor  of  “Life” 
has  done  this  in  his  Amos  Judd,7  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  The  story 
is  as  sad,  in  its  unexpected  termination,  as  is 
Mr.  Allen’s  “Aftermath”;  but  in  this  case  the 
tragedy  is  confined  to  the  first  chapter  and  the 
last.  In  the  intervals  there  are  some  charming 
love-making,  a good  deal  of  dry  humor,  some 
quaint  and  natural  New  England  speech  aud 
action,  and  not  a little  Oriental,  hypnotic,  sec- 
ond-sight. We  cannot  be  expected  to  believe 
in  the  Monte  Cristo,  present-day,  wealth  of  the 
attractive  Amos  Judd;  and  we  do  not  accept 
for  an  instant  as  true  the  Prince  Rdjanya  Ka- 
sim Mir  Dewftn  Musnud,or  liis  ward  the  Ma- 
haraja Sirdar  Oumra  Sing,  who  is  transformed 
into  a successful  Connecticut  fancy  farmer, 
and  is  known  in  college  as  the  “Bellehugger 
of  Spoonmore.”  And  yet  Mr.  Mitchell  makes 
them  both  as  real  to  us  as  are  the  familiar  man, 
with  one  suspender,  who  fills  the  positions  of 
station-ageut,  baggage-smasher,  switch-tender, 
telegraph-operator,  and  freight-clerk  at  Dale- 
ford}  aud  the  oyster-eyed,  malignant,  old  liar 
and  skinflint,  named  Barnard,  who  lived  in  an 
ancient  red  house  about  a mile  below  the  Judd 
place,  who  bullied  his  wife,  starved  his  cattle, 
cheated  his  neighbors,  and  kept  a danger- 
ous bull,  out  of  pure  cussedness ; while  Dale- 
ford  itself  is  as  real  as  are  Deephaveu  or  Old 
Town. 

It  seems,  according  to  a legend  in  the  fam- 
ily, that  a direct,  ancestor  of  Amos  Judd,  in  his 
eighth  incarnation,  was  endowed  by  Vishnu 
with  a knowledge  of  future  events,  and  that 
this  extraordinary  faculty,  not  to  be  explained 
by  scientists  or  historians,  was  inherited,  at 
the  end  of  a hundred  years,  by  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
young  hero,  and  exercised  with  various  amus- 
ing and  disastrous  results  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  at  the  present  day.  The  super- 
natural is  a dangerous  weapon  in  fiction,  and 
sometimes  it  cuts  both  ways.  But  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell handles  it  skilfully  and  discreetly,  without 
hurting  himself.  And,  above  all,  he  does  not 
make  it  ridiculous  or  offensive.  Judd’s  won- 
derful foresight  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 

1 Amos  Judd.  A Novel.  By  J.  A.  Mitchielt-  16mo» 
75  cents.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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series  of  remarkable  coincidences,  but  as  Dea- 
con White  remarks,  “ when  a boy’s  life  is  made 
up  of  just  these  things  you  begin  to  suspect, 
after  a while,  that  perhaps  they  are  too  ever- 
lasting reliable  for  coincidences.  You  can’t  al- 
ways bet  on  coincidences,  but  you  can  bet 
every  time  on  Amos.”  His  knowledge,  in  ad- 
vance, that  certain  events  are  destined  to  oc- 
cur at  appointed  times  is  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  natural  order  of  things.  He 
cannot  himself  resist  his  Kismet,  and,  at  last, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  do  60.  He  goes  to  meet 
his  own  unhappy  fate  as  a matter  of  course; 
although,  naturally,  he  does  not  anticipate  it 
with  much  satisfaction.  And  while  the  read- 
ers will  rebel  at  it,  they  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
cannot  be  helped. 

The  story,  as  a story,  is  attractive  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  A good  story  well  told.  Aud 
you  can  bet  every  time  on  Amos. 


Still  another  new  name  among  the  writers 
of  the  books  of  the  month  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maude 
Mason  Austin,  who  makes  her  maiden -bow 
with  ’Ce«stow,8a  tale  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  ’Cension,  a child  of  nature,  grows  up 
in  an  innocence  and  seclusion  which  is  almost 
incredible.  Her  home  is  within  a few  miles 
of  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
river,  and  equally  distant  from  the  rushing 
young  City  of  El  Paso  on  the  Texan  bank, 
both  of  them  to  be  found  on  the  maps  aud 
in  the  gazetteers,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
fiction.  Her  fate  is  a Mexican  bully  aud  cut- 
throat who  is  cruel  even  in  his  love-affairs; 
and  who  likes,  as  Mrs.  Austin  expresses  it,  to 
put  a stone  in  his  snowball,  even  when  in  jest* 
He  asks  the  help  neither  of  God  nor  of  man, 
and  no  one  will  ever  bet  on  him.  The  pure 
and  trusting  nature  of ’Cension  moves  him  not; 
and  he  makes  no  effort  whatever  to  get  on  the 
right  side  of  the  post. 

Mrs.  Austin  is  fortunate  in  finding  a fresb 
field  for  her  brush.  Her  pictures  of  the  laud,, 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  are  so  near  to  onr 
own  doors,  aud  yet  so  far  away,  are  drawn  with 
a firm,  if  unpractised,  hand.  They  are  full  of 
local  color,  which  seems  to  be  correct.  She 
has  the  gift  of  putting  w'hat  is  called  “atmos- 
phere’’into  her  canvas.  Her  figures  are  nat- 
ural and  alive,  and  her  foregrounds  and  her 
backgrounds  have  every  effect  of  reality.  Don 
Ricardo  Doran te’s  ancestral  hall — with  its  out- 
buildings, corrals,  goat-sheds,  vineyards,  aud 
complicated  extensions  of  sun-dried  brick  walls 
— is  in  strauge  contrast  with  a Yankee  home- 
stead in  the  Connecticut  valley;  and  a silver- 
braided  sombrero  has  little  in  common  with 
Deacon  White’s  battered,  ragged  straw  hat ; 
but  each  has  its  interest,  and  both  appear  to  be 
true  to  the  life. 

8 1 Cension.  A Sketch  from  Paso  del  Norte.  By 
Maude  Mason  Austin.  Illustrated.  Square  J£rnn, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.  (Harper's  Little  Novels.)  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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BEFORE  we  left  the  Lauding  for  our  rabbits  the  women  *mov  to  going: 

bison-hunt.  Munn  and  J hud  decided  into  the  country  jp i homind  miles  or  so, 
tp  m ake  ah  oilier  aUempi.'  u.rider  BUfthy'l*  vrtterb'-  awoke  and  woodland  caribou  are 
guidance  hi  ease  we  fei'M  under  m-remis.  burly  picnlifiii.  Only  Me  * %\ivcHh  m 
But  by  the  time . ws  were  back  oat  FiVrt  ^ilnif  a moose  kept  us  nil.  from  halfy 
Smith  fifteen  d»ys had  beef*  oonsiiiowl  in  rations  a tier  the  lii.son  hunt,  ami  when  I 
stead  of  the  pNsm>*M?d'  ,si'3t>  my  T ex-  parsed  through  A>m  lb  eiv- 

press"'  had  returned  from  Fort  RfcStfdu-  ili/adom  X 'found  Ires'  children  eiybig  of 
ti»m  The  letter  he  brought- hi e was?  not  hunger.  Mann*  hard  luck.  too.  will 
exactly  ' vM.fOiyrmg  after  our  depressing  convey  some  idea  of  the  unvrrtniuly  of 
haul,  (yaudiu.  wrote  that  ^ the  fudiatj*  r?*u$,  and  client  <>f  cmlea vor  "imaden-. 
f^r  enierio^  the  \t.  this  (winter:  til  m hmdin£.  0&«i  year  hr  spent 

season  of  the  yra* — that,  they  take  their  ' $m> \ trj^’\tO‘  ib:T’Ban^tfs 

live*;  in  hand  ui  al (‘ seslsims,  hut.  especial-  fu>'  imisfe  ox.  two  after  hisonyOtid  1m  skill 
If  now,  Vv  it]}  the  danger  of  freezing  mid  - and  experience  and  utaokl  hardships 
ed  hi  that  of  starving  ; fhaf  he  doubted  were  rewarded  by  but  a .*hjgle  mti«k- 

go niirjg-  thetr ,kou^n f.  to  $«cotn  putty  me:  cow . Pike  gave  two  years-  or  Ins  UfV-io 
. .however,  .he  had  .semi  Betiiah  word  the  eouninv  made ihrw  Trips' do  thp  Ifeh 
to  wme  Bi  the  jw^t-ttV rH ps before  he  etknxred  ^ hit: 

As  l wo*  already  nwrdu*-  at  Resoltf  :de^red.utid  had  ouc  uu^irpes>fu!  ln^»>u- 
L;OOt  li  V'Ctuul  bison duijO^  which  I should  hunt. 

have  liked,  was  out  of  the  question  Two  dark  after  our  return-  to  Tort 

Fort  Siiibh  ik  the  most  imuleqb&ttdy  Sefiftb.  I for  Great  SJtfye  Buk<y, 

provided,  post  m the  conn  fry  * ahcl  hfifc  Tile  tvk;  Bv^co 

the-  ^tnallesi  natural  supply,  for  there  lu.Vh.m-.js  ]«m  auks  fewii  tin-  hu-iit  $h»ve 
are  few  ftyh  in  the  rjyer/  ^inl/  te*  a,  . • ‘ 

rule,  the  Indians  prefer  '' starving'’  ou  route  fu  to  iVh  miles,  vTueh.  as  my 

C^pyrlfb*,.  ! |<0.,  n«*  OAry%r  *nd  BamWv  Art  t!^t*  nwvfl. 
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ankle  had  nearly  mended,  and  my  half- 
breed  guides  and  dogs  were  good  travellers, 
I expected  to  do  in  four  days.  But  the  con- 
tingencies of  snow-shoe  travel  are  many. 
We  had  hardly  got  under  way  before  such 
cramps  seized  the  calves  of  my  legs  that 
I could  scarcely  move.  I supposed  it 
merely  muscular  stiffness  caused  by  my 
two  days’  inaction  at  Smith  after  the  hard 
day’s  run  which  terminated  the  bison- 
hunt,  and  that  it  would  wear  off,  so  I set 
grimly  to  work  to  catch  the  dog-train, 
which  was  going  along  at  a lively  rate 
and  disappearing  down  the  river. 

No  effort  of  mine,  however,  could 
quicken  my  gait  beyond  a shuffling  pain- 
ful hobble,  and  I did  not  overtake  the 
outfit  until  a stop  was  made  for  dinner, 
fifteen  miles  further  on.  I thought  a 
rest  and  a little  rubbing  would  relieve 
me,  but  when  we  started  on  again  the 
cramps  spread  to  both  thighs,  and  I sim- 
ply could  not  move.  But  for  the  pain  I 
might  have  thought  my  legs  paralyzed. 
I signalled  Mercrede,  my  guide,  and  when 
I had  dragged  myself  up  to  the  dogs  I 
climbed  on  to  the  sledge,  and  told  him  to 
go  ahead,  thinking  the  spasm  would  pass 
off,  and  meanwhile  we  should  not  lose 
time  by  stopping.  There  was  short  res- 
pite in  this  direction,  however,  for  the 
dogs  could  not  haul  me  in  the  heavy  go- 
ing without  “ forcing,"  and  as  they  must 
be  saved  at  all  hazards.  I determined  on 
another  effort  at  walking,  aud  failing,  to 
camp  and  doctor  my  muscles.  This  I 
made  Mercrede  understand  after  much 
difficulty,  and  then  he  went  on  and  I tried 
to  follow.  I was  in  no  better  condition 
for  travelling  than  before;  a few  steps 
and  then  a tumble,  followed  by  a spell  of 
crawling;  another  attempt  at  walking, 
another  tumble,  until  finally  I directed 
ray  entire  energy  to  crawling  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  thus  I reached  the  camp 
Mercrede  had  made  several  miles  below. 

Vigorous  and  continuous  application 
of  mustang  liniment  put  me  in  shape  for 
travel  the  next  morning.  Exceedingly 
painful  travel,  but  travel  none  the  less, 
which  was,  after  all,  the  main  considera- 
tion. Walking  was  bearable,  but  running 
set  every  leg  nerve  and  muscle  vibra- 
ting. and  I tried  all  possible  ways  of  mak- 
ing those  half-breeds  know  I wished  them 
to  walk.  But  they  didn't  or  wouldn't 
understand,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  but  to  grit  my  teeth  and  stay  witli 
them — which  I did. 


It  was  afterwards  explained  to  me  at 
Resolution  why  they  had  maintained  such 
a pace  despite  my  evident  suffering.  It 
seems  I had  made  in  the  country  some 
renown  as  a runner — a case  of  honor  be- 
ing thrust  upon  me— for  I cannot  see  that 
I merited  it,  unless  the  Indians  deemed 
perseverance  worthy  of  such  recognition. 
However,  I gained  the  reputation  never- 
theless, and  it  travelled  ahead  of  me  from 
post  to  post.  Now  as  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  own 
reputation  as  runners,  and  probably  did 
not  fancy  a white  man  even  unwilling- 
ly sharing  it,  the  result  was  that  every 
pair  of  guides  I secured  set  out  to  thor- 
oughly test  my  qualifications  for  the  name 
which  had  been  given  me.  As  I got  fresh 
guides  and  dogs  at  each  Hudson  Bay  post 
on  my  journey,  it  may  be  understood  I was 
kept  busy.  Mercrede  and  his  companion 
were  the  first  two  that  had  found  me  hors 
de  combat , so  to  say,  and  they  proceeded 
to  have  a good  time  with  me.  Well,  they 
had  it.  At  first  I would  bring  to  my  aid 
all  the  signs  and  Indian  words,  Cree  and 
Chipewyan,  I knew,  in  a serious  and  labo- 
rious effort  to  make  them  understand  how 
painful  it  was  for  me  to  run.  And  they 
would  look  wise  and  solemn  and  nod  as- 
sent, and  then  start  out  and  go  as  hard  as 
ever. 

After  one  or  two  of  these  attempts  at 
fruitless  persuasion  I developed  a large 
and  righteous  anger,  which  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  a cursing  that  exhausted  a vo- 
cabulary of  wideand  highly  colored  range, 
and  which  the  Indians  did  not  understand 
— more's  the  pity,  for  I am  sure  the  brill- 
iant and  contrasting  effects  would  have 
appealed  to  their  picturesque  nature — and 
thereafter  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  a whimper,  nor  of  running  away 
from  me. 

Later  one  of  them  came  near  ending 
my  misery  once  and  for  all  time  by  fell- 
ing a tree,  which  crashed  into  the  snow 
not  six  inches  from  where  I was  stooping 
tying  my  moccasin. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  w^e 
came  to  the  cabin  of  Carr  and  Duncan, 
the  only  two  white  trappers  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a joy  to  hear  English  again, 
and  a comfort  to  get  in-doors  before  a fire ; 
and  when  I left  they  had  braced  me  up 
mentally  and  physically  by  their  hearty 
welcome  and  the  heaping  plates  of  lynx 
meat  they  set  in  front  of  me,  and  which 
is  very  tender  and  savory,  and  tastes 
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and  a quarter  later, 
Gaudet  welcomed 
me  with  character- 
istic North  - land 
heartiness.and  there 
was  a commotion 
among  the  natives; 
for  the  com  i ng  of  the 
“white  hunter”  had 
been  heralded,  and 
they  were  curious  to 
see  what  manner  of 
man  was  this  who 
had  penetrated  the 
stupendous  North  at 
its  most  forbidding 
season.  But  I was 
too  happy  in  the  ac- 
complishmentof  my 
trip  to  recite  details, 
and  too  worn  to  give 
heed  to  the  whisper- 
ings and  jostlings  of 
the  men,  women, 
and  children  that 
gathered  about  and 
followed  me  to  the 
door  of  Gaudet's 
cabin. 

The  boiling  of  the 
teakettle  always  fol- 
lows swiftly  upon 
the  arrival  of  a ro- 
yageur  in  this  deso- 
late but  hospitable 
land,  and  it  was  not 
many  minutes  be- 
fore Gaudet’s  sister, 
who  proved  a min- 
istering angel  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Reso- 
lution, had  poured 
a cup  of  tea  and 
placed  before  me 
some  caribou  ribs, 
the  first  fresh  meat  I 
had  seen  since  leav- 
ing La  Biche.  No* 

than  realization.  And  so  we  stood  and  wherein  my  experience  have  I witnessed 
looked  at  Resolution  and  its  little  line  of  more  disinterested  hospitality  than  in  this 
cabins  straggling  along  the  lake’s  north-  great  lone  land.  From  north  to  south — 
ern  shore,  six  miles  away, while  Mercrede  from  Hudson  Bay  Company  officer  to  the 
arrayed  himself  in  elaborately  beaded  poorest  Indian  hunter,  among  the  half- 
rnoccasins,  and  I warmed  with  thankful-  breeds  at  the  post  or  the  Indians  in  the 
ness  too  deep  for  words  that  the  final  woods,  in  the  log  cabins  or  in  the  caribou- 
stage  of  my  900  miles  was  completed,  and  skin  tepees — the  entrance  of  a guest  is  in- 
the  outfitting  post  for  the  Barren  Grounds  variably  the  signal  for  stirring  up  the  fire 
in  view  at  last.  and  putting  on  the  teakettle;  or,  if  there 

When  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  an  hour  is  no  tea,  which  is  more  frequently  the 
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ease  wifh  lU*  Indians,  of  pulling  a piece  If  one  . i.a  iuexi)*rVeM>ed  m roughing 
0f  r»ie*t  titv  tn  frodF  mwevpf  life,  or  Iae.k$  deeiiiou  and  ; . uyfe  : griy  •/ 

Vrtfewng  tlned  meat  or  list],  or  ib&  best  of  he/M‘t'1  ess  ness  to  say  no  " Ibis  •ouidry  irs 
whatever  there  may  be.  no  place  for  him.  for  more  pw.isteut  nnd 

The  sneers-simi  burner  pays  ample  (rib-  skilled  beggars  are  probably  not  in  be 
ate  to  Ids  skiJL  Wh i k*  the  meat  lasts  found  any w here.  Idvas  annoyed  a great 
Uh  lodge  is  tie v or  cleared  of  the  less  for-  deal  at  for  the  yeutsoii  that  Pike  had 
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tunftte,  arid  the  squaw  is  never  done  eonkr  been  improvident  of  his  provisions,  and  I 
iftgv  ami  feeding  llu*  baif  - siarved  that  s up; mse  b spread  abroad  it?  the  land  that 
feqmtl  about  the  lire  hi  ever-changing  but  Oix.*  men  were  easy,  to  ’ work  So 
nr  ver  diiiiinislrbur  >dv»  les.  1 nmrv«d led  when  I earoo  vtlong  Ibey  had  new  les&on* 
;*t  this  lavish  hospitality  while  living  ¥<>  leanr  before  we  ' Understood.  one  an 
with  the  Indians,  for  it  \yas  never  at  any  other..’’  Personally  J no  know  hdge  I \*ve 
tune  a giving  veil  of  pi  vat  Jo  and  always  for  the  .Indian*  to  the  hal  F breeds  Of 
meant  subset | non i -for  ihe.  enirrUne  course  I met  splendid  n>;rej*uon*4  notably 

evs.  1 have  swtu  to  f/ry  hi i >>)  meal  put  Gundet  ami  Spencer.;  Hudson  Bay  l. Vine 
i rV y ^ ty^cyysyktid  thr*#  ot  t he  Wfnpany 
tile  last,  senqi  was  vatrn.  and  the  host,  a nd  servants - Michael  Manderviliv,  the  inter 
Triyxdf  go  hungry  for  :tdv?i  tt/teter  at  and  Pran^ots  and 

mvnls,  W.W*-  Wo  .were-  Krttkin"  one  way  William  .Fin?s  at  Ciiipewynn.  of  whom  I 
b’  Wi.rds  Hie  Barren  G rouml.s  1 >*aw  an  have  already  spoken ; bah  no,  a ruby  'the 
Indigo  of  cur  parly.,  who  I knew,  had  not  half- breeds  are  less  tolerable  than  the 
W&t&n  nuhiib  far  two  days,  bring  forth  ^ Jcnlkms.  And  fluit  is-  saying:  «*  gmd 
bonk; [$ii v^d  from  ibe  dog  f^dy  furndlcv  deti? \ It  is  a question  of  two  oyjls,  Old* 
Vt  almost  fondly  before  the would  repent  of  either  chprce>  Both  in 
divide  it  iiniong  one>.iy  two  elf  li general  are  untrusbwo^ 
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uncleanly,  but  the  half-breed  is  nearer 
the  white  man  in  the  viciousness  of  his 
hypocrisy.  The  white  blood  in  his  veins 
comes  from  lowest  strains,  and  has  given 
him  the  cunning  of  a higher  intelligence 
without  imparting  the  better  attributes  of 
the  more  civilized  prototype.  It  is  much 
easier  for  a civilized  man  to  become  sav- 
age than  for  a savage  to  become  civilized. 

How  I slept  that  first  night  of  my  ar- 
rival at  Resolution!  The  comfort  of  a 
full  stomach,  the  satisfaction  of  being  at 
the  scene  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  were 
soothing  beyond  expression.  At  any- 
time, no  matter  how  long  hence,  I am 
sure  if  ever  I sit  back  in  my  chair  and 
reflect  upon  the  period  of  utmost  com- 
placency in  my  past  life,  my  two  weeks 
at  Resolution  will  be  immediately  re- 
called. My  bed  was  the  board  floor;  the 
substance  of  my  daily  fare,  caribou  meat, 
tea,  and  bread ; my  daily  occupation,  run- 
ning from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to  keep  in 
condition;  the  atmosphere,  arctic ; not  a 
bird  note  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
woods,  nor  a bit  of  pretty  scenery  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  great  desert  of 
snow ; but  I was  no  longer  jaded  in  body 
and  mind;  there  was  no  hunger;  I was  in 
magnificent  physical  condition,  and  just 
at  the  door  of  the  desolate  waste  which 
was  to  open  for  a successful  venture  or 
close  upon  me  forever. 

It  was  well  I had  not  delayed  my  de- 
parture from  Fort  Smith,  nor  gone  with 
Munn  for  the  second  try  at  bison,  for 
Gaudet  told  me  that  my  non-appearance 
so  long  after  the  appointed  day  had  con- 
vinced him  I had  yielded  to  persuasion, 
and  given  up  my  intention  of  making  an 
attempt  to  get  into  the  Barren  Grounds 
until  the  later  and  usual  time.  He  said 
that  the  runner  he  had  sent  after  Beni- 
ah  could  not  find  him;  that  Beniah  was 
somewhere  in  the  woods  hunting,  and 
the  heavy  snowfalls  had  made  following 
his  tracks  impossible  ; but  the  runner  had 
seen  some  Indians  who  were  likely  to  meet 
Beniah  and  tell  him  he  was  wanted  at  the 
fort.  This  was  all  satisfactory  enough  so 
far  as  it  went,  but  it  left  me  in  doubt  as  to 
when  I might  expect  to  get  off  for  musk- 
ox. The  second  day  after  my  arrival, how- 
ever, an  Indian  came  in  with  a note  from 
Beniah,  written  in  the  hieroglyphics 
which  the  priests  of  the  Oblates  Fathers 
invented  when  first  they  began  their  mis- 
sionary work  in  this  country. 

Beniah  said,  first  of  all,  he  heard  I was 


a “ great  chief”  (these  Indians  are  cute 
diplomats) ; that  no  one  had  ever  ventured 
into  the  Barren  Grounds  at  that  season ; 
but  he  would  come  into  the  post  to  talk 
the  matter  over  seriously  so  soon  as  he 
shot  enough  meat  to  make  the  trip  of  six 
days  possible,  which  meant  that  we  should 
see  him  in  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

Next  day  Mercrede  and  his  dogs  started 
back  for  Fort  Smith,  carrying  the  only 
letter  I was  able  to  send  out  during  my 
six  months’  absence,  and  which  Munn, 
who  intended  making  his  way  to  Edmon- 
ton on  his  return  from  the  bison -hunt 
with  Bushy,  had  promised  me  to  carry. 

And  so  I settled  to  active  preparation  to 
be  in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  Beniah, 
whom  I was  determined  to  induce  to  make 
the  trip.  There  were  dogs  and  an  inter- 
preter and  a driver  to  engage,  moccasins 
and  duffel  and  mittens  and  strouds  to 
provide,  and  a heavy  caribou-fur  capote 
and  winter  caribou  robe  for  sleeping  in  to 
secure.  Nobody  appeared  to  enter  upon 
the  task  with  much  zest,  and  every  one 
shook  his  head  and  warned  me  against 
the  trip.  All  agreed  that  it  was  an  im- 
possible undertaking,  and  Gaudet  used 
his  utmost  persuasion  to  induce  me  to  de- 
lay my  departure  until  the  usual  time  of 
the  musk-ox  hunt. 

The  Indians  time  their  hunting  trips  to 
the  Barren  Grounds  (they  never  go  there 
except  after  musk-ox)  with  the  movement 
of  the  caribou — i.  e.  the  early  summer, 
about  the  last  of  April  or  first  part  of 
May,  when  the  cows  begin  their  migra- 
tion from  the  woods  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  the  calves  are  dropped  in  June; 
and  in  the  early  autumn,  September  and 
October. 

Caribou  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
penetration  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  either  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  provisions  to 
last  out  the  trip,  or  carrying  them  if  such 
were  to  be  had.  Pike  made  one  hunt  in 
the  best  and  easiest  way  by  making  a pre- 
vious trip  into  the  Barrens  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  and  caching  caribou, 
which  lessened  the  chances  of  starvation 
on  his  next  attempt,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  cached  meat,  the  opportunity  of  add- 
ing to  the  supply  was  offered  by  the 
moving  bands  of  caribou.  Yet  he  had  a 
very  hard  time  of  it.  Munn  on  his  sum- 
mer trip  had  the  caribou  and  fish  in  the 
numberless  lakes;  on  his  autumn  trip  he 
attempted  to  better  conditions  by  taking 
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.sdrmg ...-a  ;£ttpj>ly  of  pounded  dried  meat,  freezing  and  btarvuig  tUey  ea**#toid,  gy#.?*.' 
which  wu*  speedily  exijausted,  and  ear  >-  Ihpngh  .»jo  tumlc  ox  have  bee  e • fort 1 ».  -co  ? » i 
tou  Wwg  :&:Hvc^  he  ami  his  party  am!  mg*- 

■their  dogK  had  -i,  starving  tirue  of  if  in*  Many '•  parties  go  into  the  Barrens  am! 

rfeefctr  ' ,;-by  •/>.  • never  mw  even  a,  musk  ox  iravfev  nhd 

Midsummer  is*  of  bourse  the  &?&&&  it)  many  pmcy  skirmish  along  i'to  *#!jk\  fmi^. 

win v3i  one  may  visit  the  tiuirzm  With  fuf  of  n pip  nun  into  the  hiterior  ye  t hop- 
tom  danger,  for  at  that  time  y*>u  trayfel  . ing  iur  the  Mght  of  a stray  ax,  Wood 
by  canoe,  earitou  -are  pleutiFuI- —if  yon  am  must  ho  vanned.  imt  for  wamth  niff 
kicky  toeugh  t'n  find  them.4,  they  are  very  oosvariiy  to.eouk  meat;  hut  to  toil  Ioh;  for 
>HieertAin': rmiheir  mOTtoitols  and  change-  man  could  not'  enitufe  the  fui’t^ire  And 
ful  Vtt  their tonr.se  of  migration,  which  cold  and  siayvat. ion  without  ilie  stVamins 
may  one  year  be  u hundred  miles  east  of  hot  lea  once  .or  twice  a day.  When 
or  west  of  where  it  was  the  year  before—  (he  si  edges  are'  loaded.  With  th^  a^tjtoiir 
tlm  thetmonieier  rarriy  gets  j*elo\v  Fn/ez  supply  of  wood  ami  the  sleeping. -mhe.-i. 
/jf^-t#>ifijL  ( though  ^U-  are  piirt^^i^d  «3j«v,  rwtin  left  for 

yotid  endiuNtttee  by  uiosipfi(oes>yand  the;  fake  more  sledges  would  ijirjm  more 
wiiuls  ifavr  lost.  nnn:h  of  their  fury.  R«!t  men,  more  /logs,  move  mouthy  -to  feed, 
in  smioOfliMnUr  the  lmiskmx  Tier  is  not  with  no  added  prospect  of  feeding;  ihrvn 
pmuoy/aud  of  course  itf  aidcto&itf  the  Thus  it  is  that  no  aitetopt  ts  mad«\b  o0y£y 
Only  excuse  for  visihny  rite  oa  >nk<  o ip  jm:<> visions,  ;>ml  .that  a visit  to  the  home 

place.  And  My.  trips  ;:,n*  rmbmeJ  \a  Hu-  of  t ho  musk  ms.  is  nOv.-iys  enHided  by 
spring  Ajid  autumn,  w)to*  i he  Inals  are  great  danger.  .and  ‘mryer  • >vh}.««»it  muvh 
toon  -.<*vvtv  ■■.  h<,.t  the  reward  givitor...  The  U the  s»  mmik  w het  <t  myv. 

K ii il /i ll o ’ t o if. jNynie  hut  the  yviungin*  ahd  haVdiesi  and 

tieviu  o\*..s  vhmji  >'*'00.  ieM‘;uts^  iiioy  vouib  ; most  e | prrimwto  j mltois  go  mb'  Mm 

not  carry ^ sudveieUt  Wtod  m enable  tltou  :a  mn>k:\>:fc ^ hnui^r  ^ 

b mn  to*  irj ♦*»  dm  Bam- us  for  their  highest  ^9.rjn  pi.K.H\‘  of  eouvage  ami 

r^asonabio  hope  »>]*  grtohi/  mu>too\  and  skill  and  trudumove. 

rarely'  more  than  aiy.  ho^no.r  by  the  time  Rearimr  lh  wowb  »j.ese  vouibthiT^.  it 
they  have  .gone  a*  - fat  as  s«x.  s) edges  of . .may  b“  imagined  <v  d li  whaf  dbfa  vor  OiV 
wood  will  permit,  they /hnvu-  fiad  all  the  piopoM-d  viSrU  m enriy  March  \ne-vmvni.. 
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No  one  would  hire  me  dogs,  asserting  I 
should  never  get  them  back  alive;  and  if 
Gaudet  had  not  come  to  my  rescue  and 
let  me  have  his  own  train,  I fear  I should 
have  been  obliged  to  delay  my  hunt  un- 
til the  usual  time.  I shall  never  forget 
the  kindness  of  Gaudet  and  his  sister— he 
helped  me  in  my  search  for  an  interpret- 
er and  dog-driver,  and  in  my  studies  of 
the  country  and  people;  she  saw  that  my 
moccasins  and  duffel  were  properly  work- 
ed, and  herself  made  me  a pair  of  slip- 
pers of  unborn  musk-ox  hide,  to  be  worn 
next  the  skin,  fur  side  in; 
and  both  of  them  heaped  cu- 
rios upon  me  in  such  gen- 
erous profusion  that  I grew 
afraid  of  expressing  admira- 
tion for  anything,  lest  they 
give  it  to  me  forthwith. 

I did  not  propose  to  have 
any  more  cramps  in  my  legs 
if  training  would  provide 
against  them.  I knew  such 
a condition  in  the  Barrens 
would  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  musk-ox,  or  of  my  getting 
out  to  tell  how  I didn’t  shoot 
one.  So  about  every  after- 
noon I took  a twelve  to  fif- 
teen mile  run  on  Great  Slave 
"SlSf  Lake,  and,  what  with  the  good 

Ground  Axe.  . x 

meat  I was  eating  three  times 
daily  and  this  exercise,  I was 
so  “fit”  when  I started  for  the  Barrens 
that  no  Indians  ran  me  off  my  legs,  as  I 
was  told  they  would  on  the  trip  across 
the  lake.  On  one  of  the  afternoons  I 
experienced  how  suddenly  a lake  storm 
gathers,  and  with  what  force  it  bursts 
upon  the  luckless  traveller.  Had  I not 
fortunately  put  my  compass  in  my  pock- 
et that  very  morning,  I should  probably 
have  been  on  that  lake  yet,  for  the  snow 
whirled  around  me  at  such  a pace  and 
in  such  quantities  as  to  darken  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  wind  beat  upon  me 
with  so  great  a force  that,  bent  almost 
double,  I could  barely  keep  moving.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  reading  the  needle 
and  following  the  direction  it  indicated; 
but  when  the  prospect  of  a night  on  the 
lake  seemed  surest,  the  wind  that  was 
blowing  off  shore  carried  the  evening 
tolling  of  the  mission  bell  to  me,  and 
sweeter  sound  I never  listened  to! 

Fort  Resolution  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  the  country.  Though  it 
has  not  so  many  claims  to  distinction  as 
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Chipewyan,  its  natural  resources  for  food 
are  much  greater;  for  near  by  is  the  most 
productive  fishery  in  the  country;  the 
Dog-Rib  and  Yellow-Knife  Indians  gen- 
erally keep  it  supplied  with  caribou  meat 
in  winter,  and  geese  and  ducks  are  fairly 
plentiful  in  spring.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  only  post  that  secures  any  quantity 
of  the  country  luxury— grease  ; though 
the  Indians  never  bring  in  marrow,  which 
is  a very  palatable  tidbit.  The  grease 
they  do  bring  in  is  the  fat  from  along  the 
back  and  around  the  joints  of  the  caribou, 
which  is  called  hard  grease,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  marrow,  that  is  soft.  Both 
of  these  are  used  in  making  pemmican, 
which  is  made  of  dried  meat  pounded  into 
shreds  and  mixed  with  grease,  and  rolled 
into  balls  or  made  into  square  or  round 
slabs. 

Pemmican,  however,  is  a rare  article 
nowadays,  and  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
south  of  Resolution,  and  only  there  on 
occasion.  This  is  chiefly  because  caribou 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were  formerly, 
and  the  Indians  keep  most  of  the  grease 
for  their  own  consumption.  Nor  do  they 
make  pemmican  to  any  great  extent, 
their  substitute  for  it  being  the  pounded 
meat,  which  is  carried  in  little  caribou- 
skin  bags  when  travelling,  and  eaten  with 
the  grease — a pinch  of  pounded  meat  and 
a bite  of  grease.  I must  confess  that  a 
plate  of  pounded  dried  meat  and  several 
good-sized  lumps  of  clear  grease  were 
about  the  most  tempting  morsels  I had 
set  before  me  at  any  time  on  my  trip. 
One  never  gets  enough  of  grease  in  the 
North-land;  it  is  eaten  as  some  in  the 
civilized  world  consume  sugar;  in  fact, 
I developed  a craving  for  sweets  that 
even  grease  did  not  satisfy,  chiefly,  I sus- 
pect, because  the  supply  was  so  limited, 
and  somewhat  notable  in  my  case  for  the 
reason  that  ordinarily  I seldom  if  ever 
touch  sweets.  The  absence  of  bread  and 
vegetables,  and  the  excessive  cold,  un- 
doubtedly combine  to  excite  the  desire  for 
both  grease  and  sweets. 

Resolution,  next  to  Fort  Simpson,  is 
credited,  I believe,  with  sending  out  the 
greatest  number  of  fur  packs;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be.  it  certainly  is  the  scene 
in  summer  of  the  largest  congregation 
of  Indians,  when  they  come  out  of  the 
woods,  pitch  their  lodges  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  settle  down  to  trade  their  furs 
and  worry  Gaudet  into  giving  them  credit. 
Trading  with  an  Indian  is  no  trivial  mat- 
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ter.  There  is  first  to  get  him  to  put  a 
value  on  his  fur,  and  then  to  convince 
him  that  there  is  enough  stock  on  hand 
to  pay  him.  There  is  of  course  no  money 
in  this  country,  a “made  beaver”  skin 
being  the  standard  of  value  by  which  all 
trade  is  conducted  — as,  for  example,  a 
marten  is  worth  from  two  to  three  bea- 
ver-skins, and  a bear-pelt  about  twenty 
beaver-skins.  On  rough  calculation  the 
“made  beaver”  is  equal  to  about  fifty 
cents,  though  it  fluctuates  throughout  the 
country. 

When  the  Indian  has  finally  agreed 
upon  a price  for  his  fur,  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  company  “store,”  and  then 
the  intricate  business  of  trading  against 
bis  credit  of  “ made  beaver  ” skins  begins. 
It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  more  than 
one  Indian  at  a time,  and  so  they  are  taken 
into  the  “store”  singly,  and  the  door  is 
bolted,  and  life  immediately  becomes  a 
burden  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
officer.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  stock 
that  has  not  been  overhauled  and  priced 
before  the  Indian  exhausts  his  credit,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  out  of  sight.  But  in 
a way  he  is  a satisfactory  sort  of  a cus- 
tomer. He  is  not  exacting  as  to  what  he 
gets,  so  long  as  he  gets  something  ; he  may 
really  want  beads  or  duffel,  but  if  there 
is  none  of  either  he  as  readily  takes  a cop- 
per teakettle  or  a knife.  It  is  quite  unim- 
portant that  lie  may  actually  need  neither. 

He  is  particular  on  one  point  only,  and 
that  is,  he  never  leaves  the  store  so  long 
as  he  has  a “ made  beaver”  to  spend,  and 
when  he  has  used  up  his  due  he  always 
makes  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  appeal 
for  gratuity  or  debt.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
these  Indians  are  most  considerately  and 
generously  treated  by  the  company;  they 
are  paid  a good  price  for  their  fur,  and 
to  the  worthy,  and  many  times  the  un- 
worthy, are  often  given  both  debt  and 
gratuity.  There  are  no  Indians  I know 
of  that  are  better  treated,  and  few  as  well. 
Nor  have  I ever  visited  a country  where 
trade  competition  operated  less  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  natives.  The  few  indepen- 
dent traders  that  have  worked  their  way 
into  this  North  country  have  done  little, 
so  far  as  I could  see,  beyond  raising  the 
price  of  certain  kinds  of  fur  above  its 
fair  marketable  value,  which  in  some 
lines  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of 
an  inferior  quality  of  stuff  for  trade.  So 
that  the  Indian  has  really  been  the  loser. 

Although  several  hundred  Indians  bring 


their  fur  to  Resolution,  and  the  “census” 
of  the  post  is  returned  as  about  300, 
as  at  Chipewyan,  the  actual  residence 
is  far  below  that  number,  in  fact,  sev- 
en families,  that  comprise  sixty  souls. 
Great  Slave  Lake  itself  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  be- 
ing 300  miles  long,  with  an  estimated  area 
of  from  11,200  to  15,000  square  miles. 
Great  Bear  Lake  is  but  a couple  of  thou- 
sand square  miles  smaller,  and  the  size  of 
both  may  be  judged  by  comparing  them 
with  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  20,000 
square  miles.  Fancy  Lake  Michigan  a 
solid  sheet  of  white,  its  shores  broken  by 
deep  bays,  and  sparsely  covered  with 
smallish  pine,  and  everywhere  silence 
and  desolation  and  snow,  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  winter. 

With  the  first  Sunday  in  March  came 
the  anxiously  awaited  Beniah,  in  a cari- 
ole,  as  befitting  a hunter  of  his  reputation, 
and  with  an  attendant,  also  riding,  as  be- 
came the  servant  of  so  powerful  a lead- 
er. He  is  really  the  best  hunter  in  the 
country,  and  in  North-land  possessions — 
fur  and  dogs — reckons  a deal  more  than 
any  other  individual.  He  is  a “ leader  ” in 
his  tribe— Dog-Rib — in  so  far  as  being  the 
head  of  a hunting  party,  and  of  bringing 
in  the  largest  number  of  skins  to  the  com- 
pany. There  is  no  other  kind  of  “ lead- 
ers ” in  any  of  the  tribes  — no  councils 
and  no  election  to  such  prominence  by 
vote  or  heredity.  Leadership  is  a sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  he  who  gains  the 
distinction  earns  it. 

Beniah  is  much  respected  by  his  peo- 
ple, and  is  altogether  a very  superior  Ind- 
ian; short  in  stature,  probably  five  feet 
fi  ve  inches,  but  sturdy.  He  can  talk  long- 
er without  exhausting  a subject  than  any 
man  I ever  knew.  In  our  subsequent 
powwow  there  was  no  contingency  he  did 
not  foresee,  especially  if  it  was  to  operate 
adversely  to  him,  and  no  point  of  an  agree- 
ment that  was  not  thoroughly  threshed 
out;  in  fact,  he  showed  a logical  mind 
that  sometimes  became  lost  in  metaphors, 
but  pretty  often  had  the  right  end  of  the 
solution.  He  is  good-natured,  except  at 
such  time  as  he  considers  his  dignity  af- 
fronted by  those  dependent  on  his  bounty, 
and  somewhat  of  a wag  too,  whose  most 
mirth-provoking  sally  was  a repeated  and 
crescendo  exclamation  of  edo  (Dog -Rib 
for  hot)  when  it  was  bitterest  cold.  The 
greatest  tribute  I can  pay  Beniah  is  to 
say  that  he  kept  his  word  with  me,  and 
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whether  R & sfrn&  or  fmirMUv- ' *•  Wfort . B*  ttija  li -ai  ii  red $tj  :fh$  pr^t  %ii4':'£ 

tivm,  as  h*?  set  itgvhng  on  .nil  occasmus  had  imrpv^ely  delayed  tjifo  imping  nijtii 
before  we  reached  tlm  Barrens:  and  then  }.  nail  looked  him  over  ;*  hit  ie  the  da\ . 
he  fjibsuieiV , for  there  iiu  opportunity . 'of  during  Urn  smoking  ami  tea  * ihaukintr  , 
re  joy  ing  otiVivfL  ium!  no  chaut,  he  i i ever . Mr  knowledge  nf  the  Indian  iduiWUer  in 
•v!  dolorous  could  have  expressed  tire  gene mh  and  of  this  one  in  jmrUeuSny  IumI 
<h*}Uh  of  i)Mi*  misery.  decided  me  npO*j  a euorsv  of  diplomacy 

There  v»r ‘is  much  mcHtai  inoashriog  of  ' to  hid  nee  bin*  with  me,  and  i 
One  another,  of  dnnkuig  Tea  and  >m«<k  if  1 sheared  him  that  lie  would  limed  upon 

in  if.  on  the  day  after  Reiiiahn  arrival  at  his  lnintei^  going  if  only that  misery  likes 

Resolution,  hu.i  w<  did  not*  come  m the  company  I svns  dtuermmed  to  get  into 

business  of  my  venture  until  the  worn  she  Barren  Grounds.  no  mat  ter  what  it> 

itiJfJ.  Then  \vty nil  gathered  in  (iambi*  terrors.  Therefore  wheo  I replied  to  Be 
•rnfafa  • amt  siiiokcd  mhrey  anil  talk* •’'•%iah:r— tbrottgfv  thv  in ti^iJfiret ei;Vi«rT  5?4>m Hie- 

ed  for  U .hi tig-  time .- -..aboftt  everything,  ia*:  I:  trended  ail.  i hr  dangers  as  u JhhMm-  a 
is  usual  at  tliese  pmvwmvs,  eveejn  the  eoun-e  l odd  him 1 had  come  to  lorn  he 
one  flung  in  which  wre  were  twh  nro.^r  yreiu^i?  his  iki'U  and  c/viirage,  Aveer  hoHsey 
intinriilel.  Kindly  the  interpreter  told  hold  yrord*  in  the  great  world.  X-Uni  my 
Roiif&b  I wanted  him  lo  go  w ith  toe  in  flu?  ^ne  amhilioh.  had  Utttb,-  if 
Rui’rep  ■■Mv'&iipj&ti  <V?id  did  n«H  vvis[i  fo  trait  b>  hunt  mitsk  rpx  With  JSetoah  : 

• Until  the  usual  lime  of  liuutifig;.  &mi  Mlfet -i  travelliug  froitr  niv. 

niah  forthwith  delivered  himself  m nude  house,  whteh  was  far,  far  awur,  hy  tin* 
a speech.  in  which  lie  sukl  Ire  tpY  mati y-  Mins;  uhd  0%f 

vra'iconm  the  first  white  Vnau  to  Jiis  hhniy  now.  hooig  here.  1 w as  sure  so  hr>igm?i 
ing couiitrVf  special.! y ntte w litm.  jie  \uyMi\  ttint:*  as  hunger  ov  r<>\4  ov<>uM 

was  u/‘  great  ; railed  tji^ .'d.aifjg:nr;; hifli  from  tu^cunparyvifeg  m^.i  t 

belief  in  hi$ 


Groiiimi^i  the  imposMbiil^  ihade  Uefliah : Tfce#  that 
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courage  was  unbounded.  I told  him  I 
knew  the  other  “leaders'1  would  of 
course  shrink  from  exposure,  but  they 
were  as  “children  ” to  him.  I made  him 
understand  that  I had  no  doubt  of  his 
willingness  to  go  with  me;  that  it  was 
merely  a question  of  beaver -skins  be- 
tween us,  and  I was  prepared  to  pay  him 
liberally.  I placed  him  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  by  refusiug  to  go  with  me  he 
tacitly  acknowledged  that  he  was  afraid, 
that  lie  was  no  greater  than  the  other 
leaders  to  whom  I had  referred  as  chil- 
dren when  compared  with  him. 

The  result  was  that  before  the  meeting 
closed  it  was  midnight,  but  Beniah  had 
promised  me  to  go,  provided  he  could 
make  up  his  party,  and  we  were  to  start 
next  day  for  his  lodge,  which  was  in  the 
woods  about  three  days  east  of  Fort  Rae, 
and  six  days’  travel  north  from  Resolu- 
tion. 

The  little  post  of  Resolution  was  shaken 
to  its  foundation  next  day  when  it  learn- 
ed that  we  really  intended  starting,  and 
there  was  a great  shaking  of  heads,  and 
many  direful  prophecies  told  for  our  ben- 
efit. But  I felt  sure  Beniah  would  not 
turn  tail,  since  he  had  given  me  his  word ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I had  been  having  no- 
thing but  discouragement  since  first  I set 
out.  At  noon  my  sledge  was  dragged 
into  the  post,  and  packed  with  my  outfit, 
which  consisted  of  a winter  caribou-skin 
robe,  lined  with  a pair  of  4-point  H.B.C. 
blankets,  and  made  into  a bag  (which  I 
subsequently  ripped  open  : the  popular 
supposition  that  a bag  is  best  is  faulty; 
you  can  sleep  much  warmer  in  the  un- 
sewed robes,  because  you  can  roll  them 
about  you  more  snugly),  one  heavy  cari- 
bou - skin  capote,  one  cloth  capote,  one 
sweater,  two  pairs  of 
mittens,  one  pair  moose- 
skin  gloves,  one  pair  leg- 
gings, three  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs,eight  pair  moc- 
casins, eight  pair  duffel 
socks,  one  copper  tea- 
kettle, one  cup,  my  rifle 
and  hunting-knife,  com- 
pass, camera,  thermom- 
eter, ten  pounds  of  tea, 
twelve  pounds  of  tobac- 
co, ten  pounds  of  flour, 
and  ten  balls  of  pern  mi- 
can  (provisions  I intend- 
ed to  cache  at  the  last 
wood,  where,  if  we  suc- 


ceeded in  getting  back, 

I knew  we  should  ar- 
rive in  a starving  con- 
dition), two  bottles  of 
my  old  friend  mustang 
liniment,  a pint  of 
brandy  I had  carried 
from  Hamilton,  and 
the  antiseptic  lozenges 
and  bandages,  and  io- 
doform, in  case  it  be- 
came necessary  to  play 
surgeon  for  one  of  the 
party  or  myself. 

We  were  ready  to  start  at  three,  and  I 
was  waiting  for  my  dog  driver  and  in- 
terpreter, when  word  came  that  he  had 
backed  out,  and  Gaudet  renewed  his  ef- 
forts to  dissuade  me  from  the  trip.  But 
I had  not  come  so  far  to  be  daunted  by  so 
inconsiderable  a thing  as  deprivation  of 
speech  or  driving  my  own  dogs,  and  I 
motioned  Beniah  to  move  on.  And  now 
there  was  a hand  shaking  that  seemed  to 
have  no  ending,  for  every  one  pressed 
upon  me  closely,  and  grasped  my  hand 
solemnly  and  in  silence.  It  was  rather 
a funereal  leave-taking.  There  is  a little 
portage  of  about  a mile  that  leads  out 
from  Resolution  to  the  west  on  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Gaudet  ran  along  with 
me  over  this;  and  as  he  ran,  told  me  the 
names  of  the  dogs:  Foro  (the  foregoer), 
Finnette,  Flossie,  and  Blucher  (the  steer 
dog).  And  then  we  came  to  the  lake,  and 
halted  for  a last  good-by.  Kind  hearted 
Gaudet  seemed  much  depressed ; and  as 
for  me — well,  at  any  rate,  I was  started, 
and  if  fate  ruled  that  I never  came  back, 
my  place  would  be  filled,  and  the  world 
roll  on  as  usual;  so,  with  a heart  for  any 
fate,  I called  out  m-a-arche  to  Foro,  and 
the  journey  to  the  Barrens  was  begun  in 
earnest. 

I had  no  time  for  meditation,  for  my 
work  w*as  cut  out  from  the  start.  Beniah 
and  his  Indian  were  riding  in  carioles, 
and  swinging  along  at  a clipping  gait; 
and  though  my  load  was  light,  and  my 
dogs  better  than  theirs,  I did  not  ride, 
because  I wished  to  save  them  as  much  as 
possible.  So  Beniah  sped  on  ahead,  and 
I followed  on  behind,  going  easily,  for 
my  training  had  made  me  very  fit.  And 
I had  learned  enough,  too,  to  keep  on 
my  snow-shoes,  though  the  lake  would 
have  permitted  going  without.  Running 
on  ice  without  snow-shoes  has  the  same 
effect  on  leg  muscles  as  an  unyielding 
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armory  floor  after  a cinder  track.  After 
four  hours  we  came  that  night  to  Sto- 
ny Island,  twenty -two  miles  from  Res- 
olution, where  we  camped,  and  whose 
only  interest  for  me  lay  in  the  fact  that 
here,  seventy -five  years  before,  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  breakfasted  on  the  trip 
which  closed  so  disastrously  for  his  party. 
We  slept  in  a tiny  cabin  with  thirteen 
others,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
I appreciated  for  the  first  time  in  what 
filth  human  beings  will  wallow. 

Next  morning  several  Indians  joined 
us,  and  we  put  in  a long  hard  day  on 
the  lake,  out  of  sight  of  the  shore  most 
of  the  time,  I running,  and  all  the  Ind- 
ians in  carioles.  About  4.30  we  came 
to  a point  where  the  Indians  hauling 
meat  to  Resolution  had  made  a cache, 
and  here  we  halted,  and  a fire  was 
lighted.  I shall  never  forget  my  at- 
tempts to  learn  how  much  farther  on 
we  were  going  that  night.  I can  see 
myself  now  sitting  on  the  rocks,  setting 
up  miniature  lodges  in  the  snow  with 
little  twigs,  and  llsing  my  few  Dog-Rib 
words,  con  (fire),  ethar  (far),  supple- 
mented with  numerous  gestures,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  lodge  fire  was  to  be  far  away. 
My  efforts  created  much  amusement,  but 
drew  no  information,  and  I realized  how 
very  much  alone  I was  indeed.  Nor 
shall  I forget  my  amazement  and  my  re- 
lief at  seeing  another  fire  lighted  and 
camp  made  for  the  night  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  first  where  we  had  eaten. 

If  there  is  one  thing  these  Indians  know 
how  to  do  it  is  to  build  a roaring  fire 
where  wood  is  plentiful ; first  of  all,  pine 
brush  is  cut  down  and  laid  about  three 
feet  high  in  a semicircle,  on  top  of  which 
the  sledges  are  lifted  to  keep  them  from 
the  voracious  dogs.  The  opening  of  the 
semicircle  is  piled  high  with  wood,  and 
when  lighted  throws  out  warmth  enough 
to  keep  you  comfortable  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  even  with  the  mercury  at  its  lowest. 
About  noon  the  next  day  we  left  the  lake, 
striking  north,  and  for  three  days,  start- 
ing at  six  and  going  until  eight  and  nine 
at  night,  we  travelled  across  a rough 
country,  broken  up  by  ridges  and  filled 
with  lakes— most  of  the  ridges  bare  of  all 
timber,  and  the  only  trees  dwarfed.  All 
this  time  I had  been  running  and  the 
Indians  riding,  and  I was  not  sorry  when 
on  the  night  of  the  third  day  we  reached 
Beniah's  camp,  which  proved  to  be  quite 
the  biggest  settlement  I had  seen,  for  these 


Indians  roam  about  in  small  parties  of 
one  or  two  lodges.  Only  a few  conse- 
quential leaders  like  Beniah  have  a fixed 
habitation,  and  then  it  is  only  used  in 
summer,  when  the  fishing  is  going  for- 
ward. 

Here,  while  Beniah  was  explaining  my 
mission  and  making  up  his  party,  I put 
in  three  very  uncomfortable  days.  To  say 


the  Indian’s  tool  kit — axe,  crooked  knife 
(home-made),  and  file. 


that  I was  an  object  of  curiosity  would  be 
putting  it  mildly ; I was  indeed  a stranger 
in  a strange  land.  The  men  examined 
over  and  again  every  article  I possessed ; 
the  women  stared  me  out  of  countenance; 
the  mothers  used  me  as  a bugaboo  to 
hush  their  crying  babies;  and  the  dogs 
crowded  about  me  so  threateningly  that 
I never  ventured  outside  the  lodge  with- 
out my  whip.  I was  the  first  white  man 
they  had  seen,  and  one  and  all  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunity.  I was  on  ex- 
hibition with  a vengeance,  only,  unlike 
other  freaks,  I had  no  hours;  the  show 
opened  when  I arose  in  the  morning,  and 
was  still  on  when  I rolled  up  in  my 
blankets  at  night.  And  I,  on  my  part, 
made  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  curious 
surroundings  in  which  I found  myself. 
We  were  camped  on  top  of  a ridge  covered 
with  small  pines,  where  Beniah  had  made 
his  last  stand  to  keep  up  with  the  caribou 
that  were  just  beginning  to  work  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  There  were  three 
lodges,  all  full,  and,  so  long  as  I remain- 
ed, the  occupants  of  the  other  two  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  Beniah's. 

In  times  of  prosperity  these  Indian 
tepees  are  by  no  means  unsightly.  They 
are  of  caribou -skin  stretched  around  and  to 
within  about  three  feet  of  the  top  of  poles, 
which  number  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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lodge,. ••  Thy  of  thfc  ei  frc )t>  iir^  b&hfed 
up With  snow  :uid  pine  brush.  and,  inside; 
tfe  'makes  a cdeaip3d<>kii^ 

and  tf©.b.i\  The  open 

ft re  oted|ues  tke  r^ntre ; ami  above  it, 
slreteh^d  from  ,&ide  to  side-. Of  the .lodge., 
are  poles  ?ipon  which  the  meat  is  j 
%o  tlui^?,  auu  trom  Which  the  kef.th>$  ht$ 
suspended*  • *<l  x * •.  'r  "y;  :\  ’:  ; d- . • 1 ,,‘ 

Aybiihd , this  • fife  the  «>en  titid  women 
*5 tv  tailor  fashion,  ail  day.  ja bi>er i^rLg:  3 r^ 
cessatitly  in  their  guttural  speech  that 
irupossibfe  to  cteeribe  in  wrjtip 
night  they  roll  .up"  in  their  hi  an  Rets  a j id 
stretch  ou 
firtefefege . 

earth  they  found  to  tidir 
ilait or  never  ca<#^ 
when  I lay  dowh  trying 

to 

* w ■ . . 1 : •'  • _.,  ... ;*  rife  din  ,•  iife&ri  i ed  as 

'though  it  nin$t  aJi 
lie  ^lifdfegwdr^ui. 
Bur  any  such  dlixi- 
-Jjf  '■■  ’ W slot)  was  speed  i i y 

ki  - i ) - jis-n^d  u,v  tin* 


'expr^sioh'  of  grief  or  a \kvfu  drtniH.  in  eels 
With  un\ch  personal  di$€Onjfprt,  1/ they 
are  in  the  %b>ss  bag  age,  nf b.ifcll  usually 
end  s M Iwoytb^  /&fe  put  Ink*  "u  i^orl  • of 
Jjan|uti>ok  feihm  the  hHlge  arid  rocked 
at  a terrifying  pare,  to  the  iu‘cqmjwu 
placed.  irnht  of  u twining  that  : woo  id  strike  ter- 
ror to  five  /heart  of  yrymg  babe.  If 
they  are  did  enough  tpdd]e,  they  are 
turned  util  of  doors  to  lifer  sorrows 
fa>  the  wVndsv  . vv  , : 

The  TwfWn  Jia«  no  pntihueo  for  the 
and  at  hilte  sudifel^fe  Of  fife  UW  ffe  its  fri- 
volBife  If  in  ife yfe  w am} 

l-feed-  fe;  'tfemter*  wlnU  mv  semhh>*  that  ancient  pastime  of  ’ Vhtiitom 
•hfet.  for  the  biiitom  who  has  the  button V 1 uiid  where 
to.  Jfc .T/ffe  *fofe  aptl  the  penalty  is  a pfee  id  bibn«*ont  i here 
iu  wre  no  games  to  speak  of.  Tile  djuuhog 
is  exceedingly  a wkharu  v>  ad  erode  - a 

sJtu  1H i i tg  ahou f in  a Ipfefe  yd;$fe  by  hup V 
pi  w g n p A* u)  it p wh ; fe d tlte ; m ti^ic  edij- 
iinrd  Uy  th e tn  uno iouy  of  th  £ singlK  iiratl  ^ 
ed  drum,, nr -cpaylmp  .ah: ; 
piehetl  up  :it  the  post,  w ) no) i ip  that  ^-iaxe 
squeaks  through  a Tlieii1 

dearest  7*eereati(>n 
xSf : their  littie  t>  spent:  m procpHhg 
and  dux  huiswn're  th  renting  f rom  the  toil 
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on  to  tiii  BAmim 


them  to  go  into  the  Bum'll,  us  i :t*s i> 
posed  Ue  would  have,  awl  the  stphwihfct 
Imd  hteWto  Up,  ami  the  cold,  wluch  my 

as  46 J beWw*  did 
;mnt  tbvk  Ukrng  for  the 

vmty&i  But  I w as  mn ringed  that  Be- 
shun  would  bring  u about,  because  thuscr 
Indian*  co»ihiiioi  a (lord  to  deny  him.  fluid 
lie  would  .not,  could  not-  go  without  them. 

.It  w’as  si  lugubrious  day  that,  fow  no 
meat  was  in  the  lodge.  a hunter.  had  been 
found,  frozen  dead  at  his  tea ps,  soiim*  one 
had  died  ’in  the  ndjchnuig'  lodge^litl  there 
wax  mourobig  Uithe  air 


A IlCUSON  BAY  comtaxy 
n-it  VAr*K.,r 


iioii  of  the  dealh  was  most  dreadful  fenu  interpreter  sit  Fort  ’Smith.  When  they 
nine  vvaUitig, seconded  by  mournful  htvvyi-  go  sifter  um^k-ox  they  add  a huge  weapon 
big  of  the  dogs,  which  dll  toother  made  with  u .blade  nino  inches  long  ali'd  our 
such  a list  refill  jg  bedhm*.u*>  1 hopd  tter^rtV/  eighth  of  an.  inch  thick  Uuu!  - Uhv  host 
heor  eigiiJu.  The  edilin  mx*  a rude  smb  shaped  point  for  skin nmg  l ever  used  p 
box  axe-hewn  from  the  puu\  ' humid  u,  yvbk’b  becomes  at  once  liuntinj:  knife  and 
gigher  hy  hahichc.  and  Suspended  from  a Barren'  Groma?  ax^  - for  not  hing  large.' 
single,  pojkc  by  which  if  was  bm  oe  ^ u for  chopping  is  take ti  or  required. 

) iitec  on  li>e  slioulders  of  two  Indians,  ' the  men  lolled  &wuy  at  tin*  pi  ho 

one  in  front  and  one  hohoul.  FoWow  tug  slabs.  shs»  ring  about  two  niche*  for  a 
vveire  soTh i*  half  <h»x^u  Women,  all  chant  length  of  >s*>  yea  feet  v.bb  their  crooked 
ing  a in  os  l direful  dirge ; and  a*.  Mm  little  knives,  and  the  women  laced  snow  shoes. 

disapptsVj'cd  over  life  ridgfMhd  I pondered  if  I had  ever  *een  j)rnpib  fh> 
dogs  silt  on  iltfeir*  top  of  tl>e  more  work  aiuhHCOompHsh  less.  If  tlmr<* 

liiil  and  whined  a last*  mpnem  for  the  is  a roundabout  way,  the.se  Indians  «s»*ek 
po<fr  wreteji  vvho  \voiild  oevviioore  strtig'  .it  out;  a straight  inis  does  not  .'appeal  to 
gie  Tor  life  in  Die  while  desorb  them  in  any  form.  'They  always  begin 

Ne^rt,  tliy  I kxiew  Benpih  lutd  sia^mled  ut  the wrong  end,  and  clioo^  hfiigesl 
^ u party  v fair  the  wotnem  he-  way.  And  as  fb v pifedu^  camp.  4..  white 

me*  uiu!  making  mik  roan  of  any  ^xpfcVfemre  who  could  uni  ih> 
kus.  and  the  men  set  io.wodv  dK.v.iii!  he  dec  would  be  well  laughed  at  by  ib> 
down  piue  pofWT  into  exim  miijipf* ^ fViF  lumfibg  eonipauioug  Between  apikmg' 
the  sledges.  The  Imliai/s  tooikb  cemMsk  up  their  nmid  us  ih  rue  precise  piece  of 
of  au  axe,  a large  fib*,  and  a - * crooked  gnVnml  on  which  ih  pitch  it,  and  getting 
knife,™  which  has  a blade  made  from  >•  iutev  one  another's  way  w.hilo  dnm^  so. 
tile,  a banc  handle,  and  in  general  appeal;  l\n  ieiigtikof  tme  they  take  would  make 
a nee  looks  suuuuvhai  like;>  farri.*r\  knife  any  man  of  toughing  experience  disgust 
Iti*  au  mi jrietpVh V ii l i-.ttjr,' ca W : ed.  H<yvr  iprmut\f::l  u^d  1U'  wpsu  Urc  i± 
ried  by  ull,  and  exceedingly  deft  in  the  cotiitnand  of  their  io  giye  » ’few 

Irands  of  Bomg.  Thf  v»rigibal  of  the  dog*  in^tFMCtiotrs;  auel.  htcidnuiaiJy.^ 

^tldp  handle  il|ust rated-  hi  eo  r.u’bo  pa-  of  them . i?>di vKhially  and  colhvmu  ly  * 
pwr,  and  really  a-  vctya  .e red ibirdo  niece  <%f  And  alrfhy  tivrvc  ih.fty  k*vp  up  an  in 
carving,  was  made  with  jttst^  .such  took  oes$aM  jabfH-r.  or  si.op  iVork  entirely  nt 

by  William  Flett,  a LuuclieUK*.  atid  tilt  tlie  ht£&t  Of  (likeuk^rpii.  Bet iv 
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THE  mrmth of  May  i>.  the  >‘Henivv?d  of  .amount  of  hqnev  stored  !>y  t$%rmg\$pl~- 

ii&$ life- jp  -ami.  ail  for  &fftv  ■'oims  is  airifost  ioemfH>k\  A mmmees, 

; Whfcky  halt ■\;.|iw>fiu^t:ivUI  often  average  scvft«>t#y;-ftv?o  to., 
play  hi ^ bot'^iucbiu^ f?  -so  ivh«V)iy  :fa^i*  two  hamimbfooufo^  u Iji^,  uud  riishinek* 
vkaiutg  anil delightful.  After  Kinungshnw^  uve  not  imooimimn  when*  a,  single  | tal- 
ers are  qyfeif  a ^fitvitjiis  fvurrnth  and  kn  ?.w^nn  to  produced  one  thousand 
fragrance' -team  up  from  tin*  eteeUngj  four-  piuiTuJs  wf  extracted  hw»ev  in  one  year, 
hills,  w here  every  notch  jmd  byway  pi  Tins  na^v  honey  ha* rare  virtues,  and  is 
choked  with  wild  wom!  The  said  lo  he  more  dehaU able  than  the  famed 

long  MuaiViMig  shrpes  stretch  sunnily :;.  fre  nectar  of  Hywjettw$  w Chftmutfoh  and: 
fruitful  vidlrys,  and  the  ■ whole  naif»ii;-.  whiter  and  Jhfo.f  flavored  than  the  ,ve 
floral  zone  is  vukm)  by  houyyhuoiing  yhrated  lioneycoinbs  i)if  Atacan»a.  To  *m 
bees.  Their  lil lipmian  cilia*  ate  veen  muA.  teeth  through  an  *>x<|msb;?]y  frail 
just  without  the*  open  a nos  «/f  fctinmis.  the . comb  brimming  with  t he  delicate  nectar 
while  hives  arranged  With  tW  prevision  ‘ of  the  white  sage-  A mhkf  H m*-is,a'gn>Va* 
Of  dwelling#  along  tlte  •sfmfctv  . .&>nip>  . U>ry  relish  in  it  to  he  otherwise  jailed, 
turns'  these  mimic  bhormigh fares  hr#  • ; Mar*  fe&peehUH'  i«  Th?*  true  if  ane  has  :»'H 
by  scattering  -daks  and  'anmfoydr  t)nk  rotieiUnit^ut^-ii  W^Wi  claim  stone 
Ufo  . HnrfDi^"  ^ fongfo#  ;j*veh^ 

now  fringed  with  freighted.,  ere a»u  v chis  tfpieed.  with  .mun'tles-s ndm*.  t he  ruounion* 
teas.  Where  there  .are  no  i!foVgenfoj&  of  bees.M.  their  vrditptOkn^  toil,  a land- 
lives  it  i»  not  unusual  for  the  thrifty  £ctape  bilhvwtng  -Up  to.  gighufic  summits, 
apiarist  to  plant  Ltenp*  vines  and  mvhard  find  a.  stream  fount-  by  to  keep  the  shout ■ 
rows  hetween  the  hives,  which  scry*,  the  up.  in  the  heart. 

4tnd>ky purpose  of  shade  ami  foray.-.  A To  experience  all  this,  a.ud  more,  vm* 
it^Ighborfog  bee  Talicji  is  often  feuT  1 A h#4  hoi  go  for  ficfor  tte  partly  eirltNaled 
ftV'B  district  Of  VeiitUnt-  A few  tinier  drive 

of  the  World  shows  tencm**  on-  HmuidfovWwrd  from  the  -nearest  shdio.u. 

league**  of  idea)  pasturage*  left  ^tgty  {*'*  tend  tW  bee  > man  A province  is  entered 
tlte  harvesting  of  wifi d bees  ‘and  carious  Hpon*  The  omnir v lb»  »<v.U>ut  Is  sure  to 
secies  wirsp,  arid  liumnuug  ihrd*  or  to  la*  sTupemi ousjy  ovijd  nnd  pibtu resq t ic.  & 
that  mreo-siuiij  lover  of  '.wee  is  the  Mex-  kuhliine  uprising  of  aVia^c  r-v  h :;ik  aimve 

raugtriipmi  nutge  nf  lufted  lower  iiills. 
A typiekt  AAe<tem  ftjnary  h»doiiys  io  A jagged  gush  Ihroueh  the  granite  pm* 
the  fookhdl  region  ol  southern  (TrfdTrkmfo^  iete  d‘>>\ u u ooveni  :d  swirMug, 

H^re  the  Hiuiosphere  lias  that  degree  of  tlashmg  .foam.  Tins  furious  /-.ire on  tp- 
heat.  and  dryness  essehtmt  to  an  iibini  peai^'.feiMtt  hpon  carrying'  nut.  tfjyy  -diiifuii* 
dani  sac<cl<arM)e  flow,  and  the  Iiighgrav  ic^il  $iguiR»>atice  o/  lj«  fniliAti  monk-  of 
elfy  soil , grows  a luxuiaoiee  of  ueefcat^  Bespe  (ilevid.  ruoiioj  the  wino  ?*  o.  --i 
bearing  pbnte  ihc  chad  of  v/liich  are. Uie  tedy  |tr»pass*i We  hui;  after  the  ttu.i?  oOr 

niiijiU'Tiuij?  ' ^ yvvrirlies  of  sage.  During  tbte  . #icVr . the- . 1 1 hp ..hhs, •.foei  ajid 

hlossorrorig  of  ihcso  aronuUir  -spikes  thfc  funds  his  mustang  across,  nod  fite  hardy 

Vl)t  tftli  — No.;.  5TiO  6 ^S;k-v-  ..•  • 
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occupant  pf  cart  or  wagon  risks  the  wet- 
ting of  his  load  as  the  wheels  wrench  and 
jerk  over  the  polished  stones  of  its  bed. 

Where  the  great  hushed  peaks  stand 
reverently  apart  at  the  sharp-toothed 
jaws  of  the  gorge  a strip  of  bench-land 
follows  narrowly  up  the  Sespe,  its  surface 
covered  with  an  enchanting  tangle  of 
purple  and  lavender  sage,  yellow  mustard 
blooms,  the  blue  of  larkspur  and  phacelia, 
mimuluscs  swinging  their  golden  censers, 
and  a bewildering  galaxy  of  other  flowers 
nodding  upon  their  slender  scapes.  And 
how  the  bees  revel,  each  eager  worker 
greedily  cramming  with  yellow  meal  the 
baskets  strapped  to  his  sturdy  thighs,  or 
gorging  his  pocket  with  the  colorless  nec- 
tar of  chalice  and  tube!  Many  of  their 
numbers  dive  recklessly  into  cavernous 
cups,  and  emerge  therefrom  with  their 
natty  spring  jackets  absurdly  dusted  with 
pollen.  Nevertheless,  they  cease  not  to 
hum  ecstatically,  being  assured  of  flour 
for  the  home  kneading  of  their  bread  and 
ambrosia  for  its  spreading. 

A half-mile  up  the  caflon  the  slope 
widens  to  make  room  for  five  hundred 
colonies  of  bees,  set  uniformly  under  the 
beautiful  tents  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
or  between  grape-vines  garmenting  their 
uncouth  stumps  with  a profusion  of  gray- 
green  leaves.  The  bee-master's  welcome 
is  full  of  cordial  fellowship  and  hospi- 
table service.  Like  every  one  long  ha- 
bituated to  the  care  of  bees,  the  culture 
of  retrospect  is  in  his  speech,  and  there  is 
naught  fictitious  in  the  courtesy  of  his 
manners.  Though  masked  like  a high- 
wayman, and  going  serenely  about  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  his  little  charges, 
you  perceive  in  him  no  hint  of  cruelty. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  admirable 
thoughtfulness,  and  an  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment as  to  their  nature  and  requirements 
which  is  positively  scientific.  Indeed,  be- 
tween the  almost  infallible  intuition  of 
the  master  and  the  marvellous  instinct  of 
the  bees,  my  interest  is  boundless. 

“ How  do  you  prevent  your  new  swarms 
from  taking  to  the  hills?”  I asked,  having 
read  of  the  impossibility  of  domesticating 
bees. 

“If  you  will  put  on  this  veil,  I can 
readily  show  you  how  I manage  it,”  he 
replied,  his  stalwart  figure  preceding  me 
to  the  apiary. 

Stopping  in  front  of  a hive  where  the 
swarm  hung  listlessly  on  the  outside,  my 
companion  cautiously  drew  out  from  the 


black  moving  mass  a small  wire  cage, 
and  held  it  toward  me.  No  fear  but  I 
should  recognize  imprisoned  royalty  be- 
hind those  tiny  bars!  When  once  beheld, 
the  queen-bee  can  never  be  mistaken  for 
either  of  her  plebeian  subjects,  the  drone 
or  the  worker.  Not  only  is  she  far 
more  elegant  in  shape,  but  she  has  the 
distinctive  habit  of  crossing  the  tips  of 
her  wings  after  the  helpless  manner  of 
genteel  femineity  in  disposing  of  their 
hands.  Truth,  however,  compels  me  to 
state  that  in  this  instance  the  dainty 
sovereign  lacked  the  repose  under  indig- 
nity which  imagination  is  wont  to  rele- 
gate to  royalty.  Her  fretful  racing  to 
and  fro  savored  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
canaille , and  ill  comported  with  the  aris- 
tocratic taper  of  her  sashed  and  jewelled 
body,  and  the  silvered  lace  of  her  lady 
wings.  Fortunately  her  subjects  proved 
less  hypercritical,  for  instantly  upon  dis- 
covering the  whereabout  of  the  cage,  they 
heaped  themselves  upon  it,  their  frenzied 
buzz  and  motion  eloquently  testifying  the 
genuineness  of  their  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  their  mother  and  queen. 

“You  see  how  it  is  done.”  And  the 
bee-master  carefully  slipped  the  cage 
back  into  place.  “I  have  only  to  secure 
the  queen  to  control  the  swarm,  and  so 
manage  to  avoid  no  end  of  loss  and  bother. 
I know  tlue  age  of  all  my  queens,  and 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  letter  and  num- 
ber of  a hive  to  learn  if  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  superseded.  Kill  her?  Yes,  that's 
the  only  way;  but  she's  so  pretty  I have 
to  shut  my  eyes  to  do  it.” 

While  obliging  me  by  a sight  of  royal 
cells,  the  stiletto  of  an  exasperated  worker 
pierced  his  hand. 

“‘Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad,’  ” quoted  my  com- 
panion, gently  brushing  aside  the  perish- 
ing insect. 

To  give  one’s  life  in  exchange  for 
a moment's  indulgence  in  bad  temper 
seems  hardly  worth  while,  even  from  the 
stand-point  of  bee  intelligence;  but  then, 
who  knows  but  the  little  fellow  felt  a 
hero,  nobly  sacrificing  himself  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  property! 

Out  in  the  dazzling  sun,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  up  from  the  teeming  hives,  the 
air  was  thronged  with  bees  on  the  wing, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  an 
intricate  maze  of  fine  steely  lines.  There 
was  summer  music  in  their  sustained 
murmur,  and  they  carried  about  with 
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them  the  delicious  perfume  of  honey.  djan  bbyrranc:hing\  Be  must  think  Mrm 
•'fiie. roaster . Looked  on  \yith  eves  beaming*  self  good  company,  and  ' hit$-  bees  better 
behind  the  black  fold*  M bobbinei.  than  )fe»$:bbf>j>;k  fer  the  hohdioU  of  bid 

‘’lbs  a good  day  for  uVsVrk;/-  The  th*r-  territory  pm'! \uhr.< • -ail. socbu  advablages,' 
movneier  tn  nincLy-four  inlhe  shade,  and  1 ~J  1 
of  roofottire  stilt  in  the  ground  tl 
By  :^utido\vn  that  hive  on  ee&Jes.  will  a< 

$inw jin  mcpaamvi. ten • to.  t tv e \ ee  pound; 

Evert  twenty 


Ural  oiyteriey  gul 
mryiy  ivtifi  in  tiW 

?r  cminiH  ll  vt  ljr riryl^ 5 y i p to,  mis*  Ckfc 

...^-.;v  roomies  a curt  packed:  ihg  uf  u single  one  of  hk  hives* , If  h& 
with  two  hundred  pouutl&of  snowy  comb  has  wife  and  eld  Wren  'willing  to  shim-  hia- 
i«U\ct  \ffts- •;vrh^e.letl.:-i^ to  |1W  jumey-house  evii.e,.  no  man  h more  envied  of  the  gods, 
whcr#  dim  eight,  baskete  of  the  extractor  The  nmst  cure less  eye  dff^kv*  inst 
were-  turned,  by  v water-  motor,  with  a sealed  his  divine  prem^auve  The  pvim- 
coo ' th^.  mervoi^. :Jb rjfi i up  itlve  shanty  standing*  on  tha  outsklrL^  of 
on  the  bench  The ' v 
trusted  honey  is  vun 
into  enurmnits . iron 
tanka,  the  largest  with  _ 

a Capacity  ot  8000 
pounds  Afterwards  it 
is  drawa  off  into  sixty- 
pound  cans  to  be  put  on  ’• :. 

the  market:  in  1884, 

an  jrood  -|jjp.'  ; j|d*  '* 

yeai*  for  the  honey  ;r/:  :>4:.vi  * y,/.  ' ; / ? .>:<*  &\jh 

export; froni  California  • 

aggeefeated  9,000,000 
pounds. 

wit  in  iu tu  to  get  Lite 
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the  apiary  bourgeons  with  lean-to  and 
porch,  and  takes  on  a respectable  coat  of 
whitewash.  Fruit  trees  grow  up  like 
magic,  roses  and  geraniums  riot  about  the 
door,  and  you  hear  the  homely  clatter  of 
barn-yard  fowls.  At  this  Sespe  apiary  the 
bee  master's  wife  is  his  most  efficient  co- 
worker—a fact  the  big  lovable  fellow  ad- 
mits with  an  honest  glow: 

“ Why,  in  ’86  there  was  no  one  on  the 
ranch  but  her  and  me,  and  together  we 
took  out  two  thousand  pounds  of  honey.” 

His  four  little  daughters  threaded  their 
way  through  the  colonies  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  veteran  bee-hands.  The  mother 
looked  after  their  bobbing  curls  with  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  maternity. 

“It  is  strange  they  don't  get  stung,” 
she  said,  at  our  surprised  comment.  “But 
they  soon  learn  to  dodge  the  bees.  Even 
baby  has  a trick  of  slipping  to  the  other 
side  of  a tree  if  one  is  after  her.” 

There  is  every  advantage  in  establish- 
ing the  right  sort  of  understanding  be- 
tween one’s  self  and  bees.  Being  natural 
conservatives,  they  are  intolerant  of  inter- 
ference, and  will  brook  no  alteration  in 
their  plans.  A swarm  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  certain  individ- 
uals, and  one  is  tempted  to  think  the 
subtle  little  critics  are  contemptuously 
aware  of  a “prentice  hand,”  for  a bun- 
gler working  among  them  is  sure  to  get 
more  than  his  share  of  stings. 

The  next  day  after  visiting  the  Sespe 
apiary  my  landlady  in  the  modest  coun- 
try inn  where  I was  stopping  introduced 
to  me  a mild,  stoop  - shouldered  man  in 
worn  coat  and  overalls. 

“I  was  telling  Mr.  Martin  you  wanted 
to  know  all  about  California  bees.  He’s 
the  oldest  bee-hunter  in  Ventura,  and  is 
going  to  Lake  Glen  this  afternoon,  and 
will  be  glad  o'  your  company.” 

This  was  unexpected  good  fortune,  and 
I thanked  them  both  warmly.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin took  a chair,  and  carefully  placing  his 
hat  on  the  floor  beside  him,  pulled  out  a 
coarse  cotton  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
sunbrowned  face  and  neck.  His  kind  blue 
eyes  had  the  manly  straightforwardness 
of  one  not  ashamed  of  his  thoughts,  and 
when  he  spoke  it  was  directly  to  the  pur- 
pose: 

“You’re  more’n  welcome  to  the  ride, 
ma’am,  though  you  won't  see  so  many 
bees  up  to  the  Glen  as  on  the  Sespe  ranch. 
But  you’ll  find  the  place  sightly;  jes  the 
kind  women  folks  like — a lot  o’ posies  an’ 


ferns,  an’  trees  bigger  n the  valley  oaks, 
with  a lake  in  the  middle  pretty  enough 
to  make  po’try  ’bout.  The  folks  there  is 
friends  o’  mine,  an’  would  make  you  to 
home  overnight,  an’  next-mornin’  you 
could  ride  horseback  ’cross  the  mountains 
to  ‘Happy  Camp.’  That's  Richardson’s 
place.  He  keeps  two  three  hunderd  stands 
there,  and  the  same  ’mount  on  Las  Posas. 
There  ain’t  no  better  bee -pasture  any- 
where than  you’ll  see  in  them  Tapo  an’ 
Simi  mountains.  It's  a reg’lar  Canaan: 
not  ezzactly  ‘flowin’  with  milk,’  fur  most 
the  cows  is  beef  critturs,  but  the  ‘ brooks 
o'  honey  ’ is  there  all  the  same.” 

This  scriptural  quotation  was  made 
with  a gravity  so  opposed  to  the  humor 
of  his  interpolation  that  I checked  my 
inclination  to  smile,  while  hastily  pack- 
ing into  a basket-valise  a few  necessaries 
for  the  trip.  When  all  was  in  readiness 
I was  helped  to  a seat  in  the  two-wheeled 
cart,  the  bee-hunter  taking  his  place  by 
my  side,  and  zealously  intent  upon  my 
comfort  and  entertainment.  Our  road 
led  south  down  a poppy -hedged  farm 
lane,  terminating  in  the  wide  bed  of  the 
Rio  de  Santa  Clara,  a joyous  stream 
ploughing  its  way  seaward  through  dense 
thickets  of  guate  mote  and  willow.  We 
forded  the  crystal  current,  and  tugged 
through  levels  of  deep  sand  studded  with 
rank  patches  of  ill-smelling  wild  tobacco 
and  swampy  growths  of  “Indian  arrow 
timber,”  its  silver  foliage  in  blithe  con- 
trast to  the  rusty  green  of  yerba  Santa , 
already  putting  forth  its  heliotrope  clus- 
ters. Bees  find  precious  storage  in  the 
microscopic  nectaries  of  this  “ blessed 
herb,”  and  Spanish  matrons  enthusiasti- 
cally extol  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
rough,  bitter  leaves. 

For  nearly  a mile  we  forced  a passage 
through  the  sultry  vistas  of  river  vegeta- 
tion, hard  pressed  by  a cloud  of  stinging 
gnats,  and  inhaling  scant  breaths  for  the 
pungent  odors  and  dust.  Meanwhile  I 
listened  to  a graphic  description  of  the 
tremendous  floods  that  sweep  down  here 
when  rains  are  incessant: 

“ Sometimes  it’s  like  the  ocean,  all  roll 
an’  tumble,  an’  no  one  can  git  ’cross. 
Then,  you’d  hardly  b’lieve  it,  but  late  in 
the  fall  there’s  weeks  you  won’t  see  a 
speck  o’  water  till  you  git  lower  down 
the  valley.  I rec’lect  once,  nigh  on  to 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I wa’n’t  much 
used  to  Californy  rivers,  me’n  sister  Het- 
tie  started  to  go  up  to  Lake  Glen  afoot. 
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Hett-je.  didn’t  weigh  moro  n a htimleid'  “ Many's  t lie  tree  or  rock  in  these 
jjftniiiTij  ’cause  she  wy*  kt»d.  o'  sickly.  an’  rormntakis  whose  holler  is 
■foie  we  coin f-  to  the  rivsn’ I lo-p’ savvin'.  honey,  It  beats  all  bow  short  a time:  it 
'N'!!?-  itffniil  fo  fur  ttii:  to  pit  yer  took  for  bees  to  pit  so  plentiful.  Up  if* 
f«east  wjsiU*#>  I'm  goju"  to  carry  you  'cross.'  ’53  there  wa'rrt  one  o’  the  little 
Bob  tike  tuos'  women.  she  . was  spin ikv.  this  31  do  t/  the  ttoekies.  1 knew  the  ouin 
no  said  Shell  \ya.<lp...  the  /same  8>s  me.  who  fetched  the  best  swarms  cross  tjie 
'Well,  tve . kep’  on  aryuin'  no'  arguin'  IsthmUK, They  was  the  German  black 
while  we.  icampcd  ahead,  cocpeetud  over'  bees,  iu* "hr  .*’*.•  kl  fits  youugjs-witrnts  fur  a 
Srnmite  to  strike  the  river,  air  I'm  boon'  huudoed  .dydlurs  a stand,  an’  honey  fur 
it  ivr  wa  srt  rliriihui’  the  opmhi  buck  lour  dollars  a pound,  Now  most  the 
’fore .either  of  us  guessed  usebsih'd  .Oeg'hir  he edoN-ocrs  hare  I taliuii  beds,  fur 

about  set-isr  a drop  o'  water.'  they,  ain't  *<*  cross,  hut  at  heat-  we  all  do* 

As:  rve  enierged  from  the  wi! lows  he  jK-.nded  on  eniebiri'  wild  swarms,  ] t took 
touched the  liorsft  smartly  with  the  whip  roe  an’  my  pardner  a long  vvhilti  to  lyai'tt 
to  encourage  him  up  the  strep  rise.  The  that  night  iva  n’t  thy  bee’  time  to  rut  u, 
road  now  wound  into  the  deeper  privacy  bee  Tree.  Mebby  they  do  Sting  less  t !u  *>. 
of  the  , Tup. ■ heights.  the  rpunded  fool.-  hilt  there's  a hupderd  timp.s  more  of  'em  to 
hi’dsbreakipg ; abruptly  into  colossal  peaks,  git  in  their  work,  fur  when  the  sun  shines 
padded  far  Up  their  fmnt*  with  the  p.'l-  theys  mostly  olf  after  honey.  The gm- 
verdure  of  scented'  minis.  Along  the  x lies  used  to  give  Vis  lots;  V trouble,  .fur 
brisiHo#  chaparral  margining  their  base  there’s  nothin’  they  like  so  weU  as  honey 
the  bleached  trunks  of  k.yrailhores  tharked  Once  we  cut  dysyn  * sycamore  Wfcr  oii 
the  emira*  of  unseen  streams,  .My  cbm-  the  Bimi  tJiat  was-  so  big  wy  got  rigid  in 
panhVn  pointed  wjtli  ins  whip-  jo  these  the  liolk-r  to  chop  it.  After  we  d •hipped 
Tenerabte  trees.  open  Uu)  trunk  w o saw  all  o'  three  four 
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hunderd  pounds  o’  nice  comb  layin’  up 
an’  down  inside.  Well,  if  them  pesky 
bees  didn’t  lick  us  out,  an’  we  had  to  go 
back  to  camp  after  thicker  clothin’ ! We 
come  back  bright  an’  early  next  mornin’, 
an’  first  thing  we  see  was  a big  grizzly 
helpin’  himself  out  o’  our  trough.  We 
kep’  fur  ’nough  away,  so  he  didn’t  know 
we’s  ’bout,  but  we  could  see  the  bees  make 
it  warm  fur  him.  While  he'd  scoop  up 
the  drippin’  comb  with  his  huge  paw, 
they’d  settle  on  his  muzzle,  an’  he'd  whine 
like  a dog,  but  kep’  right  on  eatin’.  He’d 
stuff  in  a slab  o'  comb,  an’  then  wipe  off 
the  bees  with  his  sticky  paw.  It  made 
me  mad  to  see  the  old  feller  manglin’  all 
that  good  honey  we'd  counted  on  fillin’ 
our  tubs  with,  but  we  hadn’t  the  right 
sort  o’  tools  to  tackle  him,  an’  knew  bet- 
ter’n  to  try  it.” 

Seeing  my  absorbed  attention,  he  gave 
a preparatory  cough,  and  continued: 

“Another  time  we’d  commenced  tak- 
in’  honey  out  a rock  as  big’s  a meetin’- 
house,  when  we  noticed  the  horses  gettin’ 
scared  an’  pullin’  at  their  halters.  They 
was  tied  to  a tree  a rod  or  two  away,  but 
’fore  we  got  to  ’em  we  made  out  to  see 
through  the  dusk  somethin’s  big  as  an 
ox  circlin’  jes  outside  the  bushes.  We 
wa  n’t  long  concludin’  it  was  a grizzly, 
by  the  way  the  snorts  come  rattlin’  up 
through  his  lungs.  I ain’t  ’shamed  to 
say  my  hair  riz  up  straight,  an’  Jack’s 
would  have  too  if  he’d  had  any.  We 
stood  the  crittur  off  by  keepin’  the  fire 
goin’,  fur  we  didn’t  have  but  one  ole  mus- 
ket between  us,  an’  only  6ne  load  fur  that. 
Well,  that  bear  hung  roun’  smelling  the 
honey  till  plumb  sunup,  an’  when  we 
heard  him  goin”bout  his  business  we  got 
out  o’  there  lively.” 

Here  a frightened  ejaculation  from  me 
caused  a brief  cessation  of  bee  reminis- 
cences; the  cart  appeared  to  be  settling 
upon  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  the  ani- 
mal coolly  gathering  his  legs  under  him 
for  a precipitous  slide  into  a bottomless 
pit. 

“Don’t  be  oneasy,  ma'am;  it's  ruther 
steep,  but  Nick’s  used  to  the  road.” 

I braced  my  feet,  and  nervously  clutch- 
ed the  seat  with  both  hands.  A moment 
of  breathless  suspense,  and  the  cart  struck 
bottom,  only  to  be  suddenly  jerked  back- 
ward in  the  first  mad  plunge  up  the  bank, 
my  glazed  eyes  fixed  upon  the  taut  bow 
made  by  Nick’s  spinal  column,  as  the  faith- 
ful beast  fairly  hooked  his  hoofs  into  the 


successive  steps  of  the  hill.  Never  had 
mountain  pass  more  perilous  ups  and 
downs. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  Glen?”  I asked, 
beginning  to  feel  hysterical. 

The  clear  eyes  that  met  mine  had  a 
twinkle  of  merriment. 

“Why,  as  to  that,  ma'am,  folks  don’t 
agree.  Cornin’  up,  they're  apt  to  think 
it’s  three  four  miles  from  the  river;  but 
goin’  down,  the  same  ones  declare  ’tain’t 
half  that  fur.  Now  I say  it’s  a long  mile, 
cornin’  or  goin’.” 

So  pleased  was  he  at  my  enjoyment  of 
his  little  witticism  that  he  took  his  own 
way  to  further  keep  up  my  spirits: 

“ I’ve  seen  worse  roads  than  this  in  my 
time.  I don’t  rec’lect  any  accident  hap- 
’nin’  here  worth  speakin’  ’bout,  leastways 
nothin’  ser’ous.  Once  Mrs.  Wiley  was 
pitched  off  that  p’int  we’re  jes  cornin’ 
to.  She  had  the  baby  in  her  arms,  but 
neither  on  ’em  got  more’n  a scratchin’. 
As  fur  her  husband,  he  says  he  don’t 
mind  tippin’over  now  ’n’  then  if  he  has 
Toby  in  the  harness.  That  horse  really 
knows  more’n  a preacher.  Once  he  was 
driv’n’  down  this  very  place,  when  Toby 
shied  at  somethin’,  an’  next  thing  Wiley 
knew"  he  was  hangin’  head  first  down  that 
bank,  with  both  feet  catched  in  one  o’  the 
wheels.  He  said  he  sung  out  ‘ Whoa!’ 
when  he  was  goin’  over,  an’ Toby  stopped 
short,  an’  never  moved  a muscle  till  he’d 
righted  himself,  which  wa’n’t  no  quick 
job,  I reckon.  So,  you  see.  there  ain’t  no 
cause  fur  worry,  though  I won’t  say,” 
with  a painful  exactness  as  to  truth, 
“that  my  Nick’s  altogether  as  ’liable  as 
ole  Toby.” 

Another  stout  pull  up  the  crumbling 
rim  of  an  abyss,  and  poor  Nick,  drenched 
and  quivering,  was  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
shade  of  a chalky  cliff.  Behind  us  a 
regnant  concourse  of  ranges  lifted  sunset 
crowns  in  the  great  azure  bowl  of  the 
sky.  A host  of  shadows  crept  into  the 
ragged  gaps  of  the  hills,  and  the  golden 
distances  of  the  valley  began  to  take 
on  violet  dyes.  The  heart  of  a moun- 
tain solitude  is  primordial  in  its  solemn 
tranquillity  and  stillness.  Only  the  syl- 
van plaintiveness  of  the  moaning  dove 
came  up  from  the  stirless  woods,  and 
the  resonant  tapping  of  the  yellow-ham- 
mer. 

A piping  “Halloa!”  broke  the  rapt  ex- 
altation of  the  moment.  With  a startled 
glance  aloft  I beheld  two  magnificent  sil- 
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houettes  of  horses  sharply  outlined  on 
the  brow  of  the  cliff,  each  bestrode  by  a 
diminutive  pantaletted  mite  in  peaked 
cap. 

“Two  brownies!”  I cried,  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Oh  no,  ma’am.  Brown’s  ranch  is  ten 
miles  t’other  side.  Them’s  Wiley’s  little 
shavers.  They  ride  bareback  all  over 
the  range,  and  ain’t  but  four  an’  six  year 
old.  The  house  is  jes  behind  the  cliff.” 

There  was  nothing  in  this  primitive 
wilderness  to  suggest  human  habitation 
except  those  baby  equestrians  gingerly 
picking  their  way  up  against  the  crimson- 
ing heavens.  Nevertheless,  upon  round- 
ing the  butte,  we  found  ourselves  almost 
within  the  enclosure  of  a corral,  and 
close  at  hand  a weather-worn  dwelling, 
with  low  roof,  embowered  in  jessamine 
and  roses.  Before  us  nestled  a cuplike 
glen,  all  smoothed  to  velvety  softness  by 
slanting  fields  of  grain.  In  its  deepest 
dimplement  an  alpine  lakelet  flashed  like 
a jewel  among  the  oaks  and  sycamores 
standing  statelily  up  from  the  reedy  rim. 
The  place  had  the  unspeakable  seques- 
tration belonging  to  all  remote  heights, 
and  was  inconceivably  wild  and  pictur- 
esque. 

The  inmates  of  the  cottage  turned  out 
to  be  intelligent,  refined  people,  possessed 
of  a cordiality  so  inviting  that  it  was  with 
no  sense  of  strangeness  or  restraint  that 
I found  myself  domiciled  with  them  for 
the  night.  In  noting  the  comforts  of  this 
cheerful  home  I remembered  that  each 
article  in  it  had  been  brought  piece  by 
piece  up  the  formidable  grade  we  had 
come.  Formerly  everything  had  been 
packed  upon  horses,  but  improvements 
in  the  road  made  it  now  possible  to  use  a 
cart,  or  even  a light  wagon,  for  the  larger 
commodities.  A flourishing  garden  and 
orchard  surrounded  the  house,  with  apple, 
peach,  plum,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees, 
and  branching  figs,  whose  gray  trunks 
upheld  spacious  canopies  of  soft,  flapping 
leaves. 

The  Lake  Glen  bees  make  the  most  of 
the  orchard,  especially  in  later  months, 
when  summer  heats  have  subdued  the 
passionate  efflorescence  of  these  sun-nur- 
tured mountains,  and  they  are  confined 
to  the  darker  nectar  of  hoarhound,  buck- 
wheat, golden-rod,  and  fall  growing  spe- 
cies of  mint.  They  are  particularly  fond 
of  grapes,  figs,  and  apricots,  their  greedy 
partiality  for  the  last  often  resulting  in 


their  death.  Some  fermented  quality  in 
this  “ golden  apple  ” of  Solomon’s  acts  as 
an  intoxicant,  and  the  unwary  triflers 
become  hopelessly  confused  and  fall  by 
the  way- side. 

There  is  rarely  a season  so  dry  in  this 
climate  that  bees  cannot  keep  the  hive 
going  with  an  inferior  quality  of  honey, 
but  the  indefatigable  workers  have  fre- 
quently to  travel  a wearisome  tour  for 
the  priceless  modicum  of  sweet.  At  such 
times  the  little  creatures  are  noticeably 
faded  and  irritable,  and  the  tattered  web 
of  their  fragile  wings  bears  mournful  evi- 
dence of  superhuman  exertion.  Unless 
urged  by  famine,  a bee  does  not  go  over 
two  miles  for  forage,  and  the  radius  of 
this  distance  cannot  well  support  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  colonies. 
When  more  than  this  number  of  swarms 
are  crowded  into  this  space,  the  amount 
of  the  honey  product  is  apt  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
bee-master. 

The  immediate  range  about  Lake  Glen 
gives  pasture  to  a hundred  head  of  horses 
and  two  hundred  swarms  of  Italian  bees. 
The  apiary  occupies  a romantic  dip  at  the 
head  of  the  cafion,  where  the  sycamores 
are  of  superb  girth  and  height,  and  the 
cool  sweet  water  of  a gurgling  stream 
sucks  at  the  long  grass  and  ferns  on  its 
banks.  The  nearest  bee  ranch,  “ Happy 
Camp,”  is  four  miles  westward  over  the 
mountains,  where  a fairly  good  country 
road  leads  outward  across  the  Las  Posas 
Valley  to  Saticoy  and  Hueneme.  An 
hour  after  a semi-tropic  dawn,  we  gayly 
ascended  a zigzag  trail  on  our  way  to  the 
“Camp,”  our  sacks  of  luncheon  dangling 
from  the  saddle-bows,  with  coils  of  twist- 
ed rawhide  for  the  noonday  tethering  of 
our  horses. 

The  glory  of  awakened  day  rested  upon 
the  peaks,  the  caflons  sent  up  floods  of 
bird  melody,  and  brambly  brake  and  bush 
were  alive  with  chirrup  and  hum.  Such 
a morn  in  the  mountains  is  a transport  to 
the  soul,  and  every  pulse  throbbed  to  the 
ineffable  harmonies  of  the  hills.  On  the 
topmost  eminence  I drew  up  for  a fare- 
well look  at  the  idyllic  spot  which  had 
sheltered  me  for  the  night.  The  lake  lay 
dark  and  unrippled  in  the  hollow  of  the 
glade,  not  a glint  of  the  bright  spring 
sunshine  filtering  through  the  screen  of 
the  trees.  I turned  my  gaze  from  its 
peaceful  loveliness  to  the  sublime  free- 
dom of  the  landscape  beyond.  Hun- 
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tated  bees  rising  in  the  air,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them,  all  flying  in  a 
circular  net-work  of  lines,  involving  the 
queen  as  a nucleus.  Not  sure  of  their 
destination,  but  with  never  a break  in 
their  anarchic  hum,  they  sway  up  and 
down,  now  gathering  their  ranks  about 
an  attractive  bush,  then  as  quickly  dis- 
banding, and  again  whirling  and  massing 
themselves  in  dizzy  evolutions,  until  final- 
ly the  dark  moving  cloud  settles  into  ob- 
stinate compactness  on  the  limb  of  a tree. 
Here  they  continue  to  hang  motionless  in 
an  elongated  pendulous  cluster  until  cap- 
tured for  the  hive. 

Nothing  in  nature  furnishes  so  felici- 
tous an  illustration  of  cheerful  work  as 
bees  at  this  season.  They  appear  to  be  con- 
- scious  that  only  Omniscient  Love  could 
have  created  the  necessity  to  labor.  Ev- 
ery hive  has  its  multitude  of  ardent  work- 
ers, all  busy  in  a zestful  fashion  inspirit- 
ing to  witness.  Ecstasy  is  the  law  of 
their  being,  and  it  bubbles  outward  in  the 
sweetness  of  their  humming  and  a tireless 
exuberance  of  energy.  When  not  too 
heavily  swathed  in  pollen,  bees  will  travel 
with  a speed  exceeding  that  of  the  fleetest 
horse.  The  astute  little  chemists  are  in- 
variably discriminating  in  their  taste, 
often  heedless  alike  of  the  showiest  and 
most  fragrant  flowers,  and  settling  with 
a passion  of  acquisitiveness  on  the  hispid 
florescence  of  sordid  weeds.  Where  a 
poisonous  sweet  is  suspected,  they  will  de- 
lay the  capping  of  their  cells  until  the 
dangerous  essence  has  had  time  to  evap- 
orate. 

From  time  immemorial  the  intelligence 
of  the  bee,  Apis  mellifica , has  been  the 
marvel  of  naturalists  and  a fascinating 
study  to  the  apiarist.  Its  chastity  like- 
wise is  well  understood,  there  being  only 
one  departure  from  this  rule,  and  that 
for  the  high  motive  of  perpetuating  the 
swarm.  Unlike  many  worthy  dames,  the 
queen-bee  is  never  known  to  take  a sec- 
ond wedding  journey,  though  the  object 
of  her  fatal  preference  dies  upon  that 
fateful  occasion,  without  even  being  aware 
that  lie  has  fathered  her  prospective  ten 
thousand  progeny.  These  charming  in- 
sects seem  not  to  be  troubled  by  the 
grosser  instincts  of  human  animals,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  this  fact 
to  the  exquisite  refinement  of  their  food. 
As  a slight  foundation  to  begin  with,  we 
find  everywhere  in  ancient  bee  classics  a 
widespread  belief  in  the  high  degree  of 
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spiritual  and  mental  vigor  following  the 
persistent  use  of  honey  as  a diet.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  poetic,  if  apocryphal, 
evidence  of  the  prophet  Esdras,  who  lived 
upon  flowers  in  the  field  of  Ardath,  and 
was  not  only  wonderfully  enlightened 
thereby,  but  also,  according  to  his  com- 
fortable assurance,  “was  satisfied  with 
the  meat  of  the  same  ” — results  plausibly 
attributable  to  the  globule  of  nectar  se- 
creted in  the  minute  floral  laboratories. 

After  a brief  stay  at  “Happy  Camp,” 
we  entered  upon  the  great  Simi  Rancho, 
an  extensive  tract  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  as 
yet  gloriously  given  over  to  untrammelled 
nature.  The  original  grant  of  this  noble 
rancho  is  the  only  one  in  California  that 
came  direct  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  It 
once  belonged  to  the  famous  De  la  Guer- 
ras, who  lived  for  generations  here  in  half- 
civilized  luxury,  supported  by  the  prince- 
ly revenue  of  their  countless  herds  and 
flocks.  The  interests  of  the  horticulturist 
have  compelled  the  flocks  far  back  into 
the  territories,  and  limited  the  herds  to  a 
few  thousand  head,  confined  to  breezy  up- 
land pastures  in  the  mountains.  A nota- 
ble number  of  bee  ranches  have  sprung 
up  in  the  foot-hills  here,  and  bear  the 
musical  Spanish  names  which  yet  cling 
to  the  localities:  “Las  Chupa-Rosas” 
(Humming-Birds’  Nest),  “Las  Posas  ” 
(The  Wells),  “ Mesa  de  Queso  ” (Table  of 
Cheese),  and  “Canada  Verde”  are  all 
found  in  this  paradise  of  the  pastoral 
bee. 

For  a refreshing  distance  we  kept  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  our  horses  strain- 
ing at  the  bridles  to  sip  of  the  babbling 
current  or  seize  a mouthful  of  succulent 
herbage.  A cooling  ocean  breeze  stole  up 
the  dreaming  aisle  of  the  cafion,  tum- 
bling the  blossoming  tree-tops  and  setting 
afloat  a myriad  faint  perfumes.  There 
were  nestling  murmurs  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  branches,  a restful  hum  of 
insects,  the  rich  soprano  of  a white-barred 
mocking-bird,  quail  chattering  sociably  in 
the  underbrush,  and  afar,  on  a pinnacled 
height,  the  raucous  summons  of  a buz- 
zard to  a grewsome  meal.  One  cduld 
hardly  imagine  these  tranquil  hills  re- 
echoing to  less  soothing  sounds,  yet  we 
were  destined  to  a startling  interruption. 
Once  out  of  the  creek  and  galloping 
around  a jutting  flank  of  the  ridge,  a 
strange  rumbling  struck  upon  our  ears. 
The  mountains  reverberated  to  some  ap- 
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palling  and  continuous  shock,  the  ground 
trembled,  and  visions  of  earthquakes  and 
cyclones  darted  through  my  brain. 

“ A rodeo!  See!  the  cattle — the  cat- 
tle!” shrieked  my  companions,  laughing, 
shouting,  and  pointing  in  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm at  some  spectacle  still  hid  from 
my  view. 

The  next  moment  I was  at  their  side, 
and  beheld  a whole  mountain  tumultuous 
with  thundering  herds  racing  and  cir- 
cling to  the  hoarse  yells  of  swarthy  va- 
queros,  each  swinging  the  loose  end  of 
a lasso,  and  spurring  his  horse  recklessly, 
now  up,  now  down,  to  head  off  the  mad- 
dened beasts.  All  the  cattle  in  these 
thousand  hills  were  being  driven  to  a 
“round-up”  on  the  Little  Simi,  where 
the  annual  separating  and  branding 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  a sight  for  a lifetime — that  mot- 
tled phalanx  of  glancing  horns  and  hoofs 
held  in  check  and  swept  upward  by  the 
trained  mustangs  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
made  brave,  barbarous  music,  those  goad- 
ed hundreds,  with  harsh  chordsdistinguish- 
able  to  the  deafened  ear — the  ponderous 
basso  mutterings  of  the  bulls,  a universal 
maternal  bellow  filling  in  the  middle  reg- 
ister, the  tremolo  of  calves  hustled  under- 
foot, steei*s  sounding  the  trump  of  doom, 
horns  clashing  like  cymbals,  hoofs  drum- 
ming, and  shrill  and  defiant  above  all  the 
clangor  the  fifelike  notes  of  rawboned 
Mexican  cattle.  It  was  deeply  exciting 
to  man  and  beast,  and  when  a couple  of 
stray  yearlings  crashed  through  alders 
next  our  trail,  my  horse  made  a splendid 
dash  after,  under  low -hanging  boughs 
which  liked  to  have  forced  me  from  the 
saddle.  The  sagacious  animal  was  but 
following  out  his  training  on  a stock 
ranch,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 


could  be  induced  to  let  the  frightened 
steers  seek  covert  in  a copse. 

By  this  time  the  speeding  herds  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  looked  a jumbled  mass 
of  hides  and  horns,  disappearing  with  ter- 
rific rapidity  over  the  other  side.  Almost 
immediately  the  last  rumble  died  away, 
the  landscape  resumed  its  wonted  aspect 
of  unbroken  solitude,  and  only  the  broad 
trampled  swaths  of  wild-oats  marked  the 
devastating  of  that  hurricane  of  hoofs. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  rehabilitate  one’s 
mood  with  serenity.  The  summer  lan- 
guor had  slipped  from  us,  and  an  exag- 
gerated stimulus  quickened  every  sense 
to  some  new  surprise.  This  jubilance  of 
spirits  communicated  itself  to  our  horses, 
and  they  sharpened  their  pace  through 
vast  blooming  gardens,  where,  the  foun-  • 
tains  of  plenty  were  uusealed  to  hum- 
ming throngs  of  wild  bees.  Many  of  the 
flowers  were  rare  even  to  the  botanist, 
but  the  loveliest  of  all  these  mountain 
beauties  were  the  Romneya  coulteri,  a 
royal  bush -poppy  rooted  in  the  stony 
flange  of  an  arroyo,  and  those  pale  Par- 
sees  of  Southern  heights  the  Calochortus 
nuttalii.  Whole  hill-sides  were  lighted 
by  the  tall  gray  shafts  of  sage;  and  here 
and  there,  a king  among  floral  sub- 
jects, the  yucca  waved  its  imperial  white 
plume. 

Where  we  stood  on  the  summit  the 
wide  uplying  pastures  of  oat  and  foxtail 
grasses  rippled  in  the  wind  like  a great 
lake.  A world  of  mountains  surrounded 
us,  and  afar,  in  the  dazzling  mists  of  high 
noon,  we  made  out  the  shadowy  outlines 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  From  this  im- 
posing outlook  our  eyes  turned  wonder- 
ingly  down  the  dizzy  declivity  at  our  feet, 
where  nestled  the  hermit  home  of  a bee- 
rancher. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  GROUND. 

BY  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY. 

TO-DAY  I stretch. me  on  the  shadowed  grass, 

And  hear  my  heart  say  yet  again  to  me 
How  sweet  it  is  to  let  the  bad  world  be. 

Float,  float,  it  says,  with  lightest  things  that  pass; 
Leap  with  the  gauze-winged  vaulters;  glass  to  glass, 
Drink  with  the  bees,— mix  in  the  revelry 
Of  those  the  Mother  loveth  tenderly, 

Her  own,  to  whom  she  giveth  all  she  has. — 

Ay,  heart,  we  will  forswear  the  old  vain  round, 
Forestall  wise  death,  betake  us  to  the  ground. 


B K I S E I S. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

THE  tall  limes  and  the  serried  firs 
were  black  as  ebony  against  the  dark, 
clear  skies;  but  when,  having  slipped  out 
from  the  Castle  immediately  after  dinner, 
Frank  Gordon  had  passed  through  this 
belt  of  trees  and  entered  upon  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest,  a faint,  spectral,  gray 
mist  lay  over  all  the  land;  while  a full 
white  moon  was  sailing  through  the 
clouds  that  hung  in  shreds  above  the 
sombre  vastness  of  Ben-na-Van.  The 
air  was  moist  and  scented  with  the  odor 
of  the  sweet-gale.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  soft  sh — sh — sh  of  the  distant  riv- 
er; though  once  he  heard  a strange  cry 
overhead — the  call  of  some  unseen  sea- 
bird to  its  mate  on  their  way  out  to  the 
western  main.  With  his  head  bent  some- 
what forward,  and  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, he  strode  slowly  on,  in  no  wise  dream- 
ing what  a terrible  necessity  it  was  that 
drove  him  to  argue  with  himself,  and 
prove  to  himself,  that  he  was  the  very 
happiest  and  luckiest  man  in  the  whole 
realm  of  England. 

And  yet  he  was  able  to  convince  him- 
self, easily  and  triumphantly  enough. 
Why,  where  could  he  have  found  such 
another  prize?  Here — amid  these  mys- 
terious wastes — in  the  wan  moonlight — 
he  could  summon  up  a vision  of  her,  with 
all  her  brightness,  her  winsomeness,  her 
gay  humor,  her  happy-go-lucky  disposi- 
tion overbrimming  with  merriment  and 
audacious  good  - comradeship  ; and  he 
thought  of  the  radiance,  and  color,  and 


sunlight  she  would  introduce  into  the 
dull  old  rooms  of  Grantly  Castle.  Nev- 
ertheless— nevertheless— there  was  some- 
thing else  haunting  him  that  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  wholly  dismiss. 
Middle  age,  surveying  the  future,  counts 
by  years,  and  has  a fairly  clear  percep- 
tion of  limits.  Youth,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  nothing  but  a succession  of  eterni- 
ties, filled  with  boundless  possibilities  of 
fascination  and  glamour;  and  when  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman,  press- 
ing forward  into  this  unknown  and  en- 
trancing world,  is  suddenly  brought  up, 
as  it  were,  by  some  crisis  that  speaks  of 
finality,  the  shock  is  apt  to  be  startling. 
No  doubt  young  Gordon,  as  he  could 
conclusively  prove  to  himself,  was  the 
happiest  of  men;  but  his  amazing  good 
luck  had  been  sprung  upon  him  some- 
what unexpectedly;  and  he  was  bewil- 
dered; and  perhaps  a trifle  afraid.  There 
were  to  be  no  more  vague  wanderings 
and  imaginings,  then? — no  more  pensive 
questioning  of  eyes  in  the  dusk  of  Lon- 
don conservatories? — no  timid,  half- wist- 
ful words  during  a homeward  stroll 
through  the  June  lanes?  It  was  all  fixed 
and  final  now;  and  there  was  nothing 
for  him  but  to  assure  himself,  for  the 
hundred-and-fiftieth  time,  that  his  auspi- 
cious fortune  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  he  deserved. 

Of  a sudden,  far  away  in  the  gloom  ly- 
ing over  the  Corrieara  burn,  he  perceived 
a red  spark  of  fire,  and  he  paused,  won- 
dering. That  could  be  no  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  for  the  Corrieara  burn  comes  down 
through  rocky  altitudes;  besides,  the  light 


• Began  in  December  number,  1895. 
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was  crimson,  not  an  opalescent  blue. 
Who,  then,  could  be  traversing  this  voice- 
less country  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night? 
And  then  he  began  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  day  — which  had  been  entirely 
driven  from  his  mind  by  recent  agita- 
tions. This  must  be  the  stalking- party 
come  home  at  last.  He  pushed  forward. 
Presently,  emerging  from  the  profound 
shadows  under  Ben-na-Van  he  beheld  the 
small  procession — the  Prince  riding  in 
front,  and  smoking  a cigar;  then  the  sec- 
ond pony,  with  the  slain  stag  bound  on  to 
its  back,  Ronald  walking  by  its  head,  and 
Hughie  keeping  him  company.  It  was 
a picturesque  little  group  that  came  out 
of  the  mirk  into  the  soft  wan  radiance  of 
the  moonlight;  but  Monseigneur  was  not 
thinking  of  that;  the  moment  he  saw 
who  the  stranger  was,  he  pulled  up  his 
pony,  and  slid  to  the  ground. 

“Here,  Ronald,”  he  cried,  “you  take 
a turn  in  the  saddle;  you’ve  had  a long 
day  of  it.”  And  then  he  eagerly  caught 
his  step-son  by  the  arm.  “Frank,  my 
boy,  I’ve  something  to  show  you  — the 
grandest  fourteen  - pointer  that’s  been 
taken  in  this  forest  for  many  a year! 
What  d’you  think  of  that,  now?— and  my 
first  stalk ! Look  here,  man,  look !— look 
at  the  span  of  them!— what  do  you  call 
these  for  points,  eh?  And  you  don’t 
think  they’ll  have  gone  to  bed  when  we 
get  back  to  the  Castle?  — no,  no,  surely 
not! — I’ve  waited  with  the  men  on  pur- 
pose, to  make  certain  we  should  get  the 
stag  home — and  they  can’t  have  gone  to 
bed  — the  ladies  must  come  to  the  hall 
door— Frank,  honor  bright,  now,  isn’t  it  a 
splendid  head  ! — ” 

“ It’s  a fine  head,”  said  Frank  Gordon, 
absently:  his  mind  had  been  full  of  other 
things.  And  yet,  when  the  stalkers  re- 
sumed their  journey — Monseigneur  now 
on  foot — young  Gordon  was  not  loth  to 
have  the  whole  story  of  the  wild  day’s 
sport  dinned  into  his  ears.  Having 
'proved  to  himself  all  that  he  wished  to 
prove,  it  might  be  wiser  to  accept  that 
conclusion  once  and  for  ever.  Why  pay 
heed  to  any  lurking  doubts  or  dim  fore- 
bodings? So  he  tramped  along  silently, 
listening  to  the  wondrous  and  excited 
tale;  and  even  in  the  smoking-room,  later 
on,  Monseigneur’s  astonishing  adventures 
so  monopolized  the  talk  that  the  preoccu- 
pation of  any  single  member  of  the  party 
was  not  likely  to  be  observed. 

Between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 


morning,  while  he  was  still  lying  broad 
awake,  he  heard  a slight  rustling  noise 
somewhere  in  his  room,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  thinking  it  but  the  patient 
endeaVors  of  a mouse;  the  next  moment, 
however,  there  was  a knock  at  the  door — 
a single  rap — and  thereafter  he  thought 
he  could  detect  the  faint  sound  of  retreat- 
ing footsteps.  At  once  he  reached  up  his 
hand  and  turned  on  the  electric  light; 
and  then,  looking  about,  he  saw  that  a 
white  envelope  had  been  passed  under- 
neath the  door  and  was  lying  conspicu- 
ously enough  on  the  smooth  parquetry. 

He  was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of 
this  missive;  and  a very  strange  docu- 
ment it  turned  out  to  be — written  in  pen- 
cil, and  incoherently  scrawled  over  sev- 
eral sheets  of  paper. 

1 You  will  be  going  away  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there  will  be  all  the  people 
about;  I cannot  take  leave  of  you  that 
way.  Frank,  I did  try  to  tell  you  some- 
thing this  evening;  but  I could  not  tell 
you  everything ; you  would  have  thought 
too  hardly  of  me.  And  all  the  same  I 
deserve  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
think  of  me;  but  then  it  began  with  my 
wishing  to  amuse  you;  and  there  were 
too  many  opportunities  for  mischief — too 
many  opportunities — and  I was  silly — and 
of  course  you  despise  me — and  I haven’t 
a word  to  say  in  my  defence.  Only,  it 
wasn’t  all  mischief — Frank,  you  will  be- 
lieve that!— I declare  on  my  honor  that 
what  happened  to-night  was  honest  and 
straight,  whatever  it  may  lead  to — I swear 
to  you  I wasn’t  shamming  then.  You 
will  believe  me,  Frank,  won’t  you?  I 
don’t  mean  about  the  clipping  of  my  hair 
— that  was  nonsense — I confess  to  that. 
For  I put  your  fly -book  with  the  scissors 
into  my  pocket  when  Johnnie  left  us  at 
the  Corrieara  burn  ; and  then  I pretended 
to  find  it,  and  gave  it  to  you  to  carry,  so 
that  you  would  have  a pair  of  scissors  in 
your  pocket  when  I offered  to  let  you  cut 
my  hair.  Think  of  me  what  you  please  ; 
but  that’s  the  truth  ; and  there’s  lots  more 
I could  tell  you ; only  a girl  doesn’t  like 
to  demean  herself  too  much;  and  besides, 
you  are  going  away.  But  the  other  thing 
— what  followed — was  true:  oh,  Frank, 
you  surely  won’t  imagine  I was  sham- 
ming then ! I know  I have  been  wicked 
— for  the  sake  of  fun;  ever  since  my  bro- 
ther Percy  went  to  Florida,  I’ve  been  left 
to  my  own  guidance,  and  maybe  I've 
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gone  over  the  line  a bit  now  and  again; 
but  if  you  would  only  consider  this,  that 
perhaps  I may  prove  truer  in  the  long 
run  than  some  of  your  serious  ones,  that 
have  such  high  and  exalted  notions.  No, 
I won’t  even  say  that;  I have  my  pride 
too;  you  may  despise  me  as  much  as  ever 
you  like — and  I can  take  it — and  no  one 
will  find  me  complain.  But,  Frank,  it 
wasn’t  all  shamming  — it  was  not  all 
shamming — you  won’t  believe  that  of  me! 
Or  perhaps  you  think  I would  let  myself 
be  kissed  by  anybody?  I know  what 
men — some  men,  I mean — imagine  about 
women.  Very  well.  Think  it,  and  wel- 
come. I don’t  care.  Why  should  I 
care?  Frank — Frank — I don’t  know  what 
I’m  saying  — and  that’s  the  truth;  but 
you’re  not  like  the  others;  you  are  so 
generous  and  forgiving— and  perhaps — 
perhaps  — you’ll  be  a little  merciful  in 
judging.  And  please  don’t  write  — that 
would  only  frighten  me;  just  say  ‘Good- 
bye’ the  minute  before  you  start — and  I 
shall  understand.  G.’ 

Indeed  he  had  no  wish  to  judge  harsh- 
ly—or  to  judge  at  all — this  poor  distract- 
ed lass,  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  so 
acutely  on  account  of  her  venial  sins. 
Mischief ?— the  playfulness  of  a kitten! 
This  scrawled  letter,  he  could  see  easily 
enough,  was  honest  through  and  through. 
It  was  even  pathetic  in  its  way.  What 
could  he  do  or  say  to  reassure  her— in  that 
brief  second  before  the  driving  off  of  the 
four-in-hand? 

Well,  it  was  little  more  than  a moment 
he  had  with  her  on  the  next  morning; 
for  amidst  the  bustle  of  packing  the  lug- 
gage she  did  not  put  in  an  appearance; 
and  reluctantly  he  was  almost  about  to 
mount  into  the  brake  when  she  came  tim- 
idly forth  from  the  porch. 

“ Good-bye,”  said  she,  offering  him  her 
hand,  her  eyes  cast  to  the  ground. 

“ Good-bye,”  said  he,  much  more  cheer- 
fully; and  then  he  added  in  an  under* 
tone:  “Don’t  let  your  head  get  filled 
with  these  absurd  fancies.  It  isn’t  the 
least  like  you !” 

“Will  you  write  to  me?”  she  said,  and 
she  managed  to  raise  her  eyes  a little  bit. 

“ Of  course — as  soon  as  we  reach  Grant- 
ly,”  he  made  answer;  and  then  he  said 
good-bye  again ; and  got  into  the  brake — 
hoping  that  no  one  had  noticed  that  not 
protracted  farewell. 

For  he  had  resolved  upon  keeping  this 


all  too  happy  secret  to  himself,  in  the 
mean  time  at  least,  although  his  mother 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England; 
and  not  even  when  they  had  arrived  at 
Grantly,  and  when  he  had  private  speech 
with  his  old  confidante,  Jean  Gordon,  did 
lie  utter  a word  as  to  the  prospective 
change  in  his  life.  It  was  Miss  Jean 
who  had  news  for  him — news  that  startled 
him  not  a little. 

“Frankie,”  said  she  to  him,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  gone  away  to 
their  own  apartments  to  prepare  for  din- 
ner, “do  you  remember  an  old  gentle- 
man, a botanist,  and  his  niece,  a Greek 
girl,  who  came  out  here  last  May?” 

“Do  I remember?”  he  repeated.  “Why, 
how  often  have  I asked  you  about  them? 
And  never  once  have  I thought  of  them 
without  remorse — ” 

“ Remorse?”  she  said,  staring. 

“ Remorse — and  nothing  else,”  he  said. 
And  then  he  went  on  quite  bitterly: 

“ That  I should  brag  to  them  of  Dee-side 
hospitality!  4 Come  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  can  ; and  that’s  a 
Dee-side  welcome’!  Dee-side  hospitality! 

— a cutlet,  a glass  of  claret,  and  a shake 
of  the  hand  at  the  door — that’s  Dee-side 
hospitality;  and  you  let  them  go  out  into 
the  world  again — strangers  to  the  coun- 
try—and  you  never  see  them  again — ” 

“ My  dear  Frank,  what  more  could  you 
have  done!”  Aunt  Jean  protested.  “You 
were  leaving  for  London  the  same  night—” 
“If  I could  find  them  now,”  said  he, 
warmly,  “I  would  at  least  try  to  do 
something  to  redeem  my  promise.  We 
may  be  what  you  like  on  Dee-side,  but 
anyway  we  do  not  brag  of  our  hospital- 
ity, and  then  sneak  out—” 

“Frank,”  said  Jean  Gordon,  gravely, 

“ you  need  not  speak  of  those  two  as  be- 
ing together  any  more.  The  poor  old 
man  died  quite  shortly  after  their  visit 
here — I fancy  they  left  Sanchory  the  next 
day  or  the  day  after  — and  went  in  to 
Aberdeen.  Indeed  it’s  a pitiable  story: 

I would  have  written  to  you,  but  I knew 
you  were  coming  through.” 

For  now  it  appeared  that  Aunt  Jean, 
having  occasion  to  dine  with  some  friends 
of  hers  in  the  Granite  City,  had  by  acci- 
dent met  Mr.  Murray,  the  Edinburgh  law- 
yer who  had  had  the  settlement  of  poor 
old  John  Elliott’s  worldly  affairs;  and 
by  further  accident  he  had  begun  to  tell 
Miss  Jean  Gordon  something  about  the 
old  botanist  and  his  niece,  when  she  grew 
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intensely  interested,  explaining  that  she 
had  already  met  these  two,  out  at  Grant- 
ly.  So  she  got  all  the  particulars  which 
the  Edinburgh  W.  S.  could  furnish;  and 
these  in  turn  she  now  communicated  to 
young  Frank  Gordon,  who  seemed  un- 
usually perturbed. 

“ Her  aunt— a Mrs.  Elliott— Devonshire 
Place?”  he  repeated.  “And  he  fears  she 
has  been  made  into  a kind  of  household 
drudge?  Aunt  Jean,  I will  go  and  see 
her  the  moment  I get  to  London !” 

“ My  dear  Frank,”  said  the  kindly  but 
practical  Miss  Jean,  “ what  could  you 
do?  How  could  you  interfere?— even  if 
all  that  Mr.  Murray  says  is  true— and  he 
judged  merely  by  one  or  two  casual  visits 
he  had  to  pay  on  business.  You  can’t  go 
rescuing  distressed  young  ladies — ” 

“Dee -side  hospitality!”  he  said,  with 
returning  bitterness.  “And  the  girl  is 
allowed  to  go  away  into  a big  and  friend- 
less town  like  Aberdeen — and  the  poor 
old  man  dies  — of  a broken  heart,  as  I 
guess  — and  then  she  is  taken  away  to 
London — among  strangers—  Well,  Aunt 
Jean,  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  rescuing 
distressed  young  ladies— it's  not  my  line 
— I know  nothing  about  it;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  I get  to  London  I’m  going  to  call 
on  her  — and  perhaps  make  some  little 
apology  — and  show  a little  sympathy, 
at  all  events — and  I don’t  care  who  says 
I shouldn’t.” 

“ Frank  Gordon,  ye’re  a wilful  lad- 
die,” said  Aunt  Jean,  shaking  her  head; 
and  she  rose,  for  the  dressing-bell  had 
rung.  But  all  the  same  she  lingered  at 
the  door  for  a second;  and  she  added,  in 
a sort  of  shy  way:  “Well,  Frankie,  if 
you’re  saying  a kindly  word  to  the  girl, 
you  might  just  put  in  another  one  as 
coming  from  me.” 

Dinner  over,  he  got  away  to  his  own 
room,  to  write  to  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange; 
and  this  he  found  to  be  not  such  a des- 
perate business,  after  all.  It  was  a good- 
uatured,  simple,  natural  sort  of  letter, 
without  any  melancholic  appeals  or  po- 
etic sentiment.  He  made  fun  of  her  con- 
fessions and  her  self-reproaches.  He  was 
earnest  in  begging  for  all  of  her  photo- 
graphs she  might  have  with  her;  and  he 
gave  her  the  address  of  his  chambers  in 
Jermyn  Street,  whither  they  might  be 
sent.  He  wanted  to  know  when  she  was 
likely  to  return  to  London,  explaining 
that  he  would  very  soon  be  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  there,  for  his  mother  was 


extremely  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  hesi- 
tating Margravine  of  Pless -Gm unden, 
and  the  probability  was  that  she  and  the 
Prince  would  not  remain  in  town  beyond 
a few  days.  Would  she  (that  is,  Miss 
Georgie)  renew  his  thanks  to  Lady  Rock- 
minster  for  the  pleasant  time  he  had  spent 
at  Glen  Skean  Castle;  and  would  she 
write  and  tell  him  what  luck  Sir  Hugh 
was  having  with  the  stags.  A friendly 
letter,  without  pretence  or  affectation  of 
any  sort.  Only,  he  experienced  some  lit- 
tle sense  of  relief  when  he  had  got  it  fin- 
ished, and  when  the  envelope  was  sealed 
and  directed. 

On  the  very  next  day  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Monteveltro  left  Aberdeen  for 
the  south,  travelling  up  to  London  by  the 
night  mail  from  Perth  ; and  on  their 
arrival  in  town  they  drove  to  Brown’s 
Hotel,  while  young  Gordon  went  to  his 
rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  which  he  kept  in 
permanency.  Then,  when  he  had  thrown 
into  the  fire  the  circulars  awaiting  him, 
there  came  breakfast — the  newspapers — 
dressing;  following  which  he  went  out 
to  purchase  for  himself  a tall  hat,  an  um- 
brella, a pair  of  gloves,  and  one  or  two 
similar  articles  not  usually  worn  on  Dee- 
side;  and  presently  he  found  himself,  all 
properly  equipped  and  arrayed,  with  the 
whole  of  London  to  choose  from,  on  this 
cool,  bright,  sunny  morning.  He  had  no 
particular  plans.  He  thought  he  would 
stroll  up  Bond  Street,  and  look  at  the  lat- 
est photographs  of  the  popular  actresses. 
Then  he  went  round  to  Brown’s  Hotel; 
but  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  already 
gone  out — they  had  to  make  the  most  of 
their  brief  stay.  Finally,  having  abso- 
lutely nothing  else  to  do,  he  wandered  on 
towards  Regent’s  Park,  with  some  vague 
idea  of  getting  a glimpse  at  the  house  in 
Devonshire  Place  where  sooner  or  later 
he  should  have  to  call  at  a more  reason- 
able hour. 

It  was  a large  house,  amid  houses  still 
larger  and  of  considerable  pretensions; 
and  he  casually  noticed  that  it  might 
have  been  improved  as  to  its  outer  appear- 
ance had  the  pots  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
in  the  balcony  of  the  first-floor  windows 
been  a trifle  less  dingy.  But  of  course  he 
could  not  stare;  some  one  might  be  look- 
ing out— perhaps  even  Briseis  Valieri  her- 
self; so  he  aimlessly  passed  on — possibly 
thinking  in  idle  fashion  of  a certain  spring 
morning  on  the  banks  of  Dee  — of  the 
speedwells  and  gorse  around  the  foot  of 
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the  massive  Scotch  firs — of  the  shimmer- 
ing sunlight  on  the  rippling  stream — of  a 
tall,  and  slim,  and  graceful  stranger  who 
seemed  to  come  to  him  out  of  the  un- 
known, with  her  great,  dark  eyes  smiling, 
not  with  embarrassment.  He  was  thus 
sauntering  on,  rather  blindly,  perhaps, 
when  in  turning  into  the  Marylebone  Road 
he  very  nearly  ran  into  what  seemed  to 
him  a perambulator  that  was  being  shoved 
along  by  the  customary  nursemaid. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  a voice  said  to 
him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  in  reply; 
and  he  raised  his  hat  slightly— for  he  was 
of  Highland  birth  and  blood,  and  his  na- 
tive courtesy  did  not  distinguish  between 
a housemaid  and  anybody  else. 

But  the  next  moment  something  hap- 
pened. 

“Miss  Valieri!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Sir  Francis?”  she  said — a little  sur- 
prised, but  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

The  small  lad  in  the  Bath  chair  looked 
wonderingly  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

“I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad 
news,”  the  sun-tanned  young  gentleman 
said— and  he  turned  and  walked  with  her, 
for  they  could  not  block  up  the  pavement. 
“ I did  not  know  until  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. We  were  always  expecting  to 
see  you  and  your  uncle  again  at  Grantly ; 
and  I wrote  several  times  to  Aunt  Jean — 
you  remember  her — and  she  could  not 
learn  where  you  had  gone.  It  troubled 
me  more  than  you  can  imagine — for  we 
were  hoping  to  see  or  hear  of  you  again 
— and  you  must  have  considered  us  so 
neglectful — ” 

44  Indeed,  no,  Sir  Francis,”  Briseis  said, 
in  rather  alow  voice.  4 4 My  uncle  was  tak- 
en ill  almost  as  soon  as  we  reached  Aber- 
deen; and  of  course  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  thought  of — ” 

44  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  I got  your  London  address,”  he  con- 
tinued ; 44 1 came  up  to  town  this  morning 
— and  I had  been  proposing  to  call  on 
you—” 

“Sir  Francis,”  said  she,  “may  I intro- 
duce to  you  my  cousin  Adalbert — ?” 

“ How  do  you  do?”  said  the  little  gen- 
tleman in  the  Bath  chair,  and  he  held  out 
his  thin,  blue-veined  hand.  44 1 suppose 
you  are  Sir  Francis  Gordon.  Cousin 
Briseis  has  told  me  all  about  the  clay- 
mores and  the  targes  in  the  hall  at  Grant- 
ly Castle.” 

44  And  are  you  interested  in  such 


things?”  said  young  Gordon,  in  a kindly 
way. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,”  the  lad  made  answer, 
eagerly. 

“ Very  well.  Some  day  or  other,  when 
I get  back  to  the  north,  I will  look  out 
one  or  two  and  send  them  up  to  you. 
They’re  rather  picturesque  things  in  a 
hall,  you  know.” 

By  this  time  they  were  in  Devonshire 
Place;  and  from  one  of  the  ground-floor 
windows  a middle-aged,  sandy-haired  wo- 
man, with  careworn  face  and  tired  eyes, 
was  looking  out.  The  moment  she  saw 
the  Bath  chair,  she  left  the  window,  and 
hurried  to  the  front  door — for  that  would 
save  summoning  up  one  of  the  servants. 
The  lame  boy’s  crutches  she  had  also 
brought  into  the  hall. 

44  Shall  I lend  you  a hand  ?”  young  Gor- 
don said  to  this  unfortunate  chap;  and  he 
got  him  out,  and  helped  him  up  the  steps, 
and  deposited  him  on  the  landing.  Then 
he  turned  to  see  why  Briseis  had  not  fol- 
lowed. Briseis  was  tugging  and  straining 
at  the  Bath  chair,  and  evidently  dealing 
with  a difficult  job;  so  the  next  moment 
he  was  down  at  the  pavement  again;  he 
quietly  put  her  aside;  and  with  one  arm 
(only  this  was  the  arm  accustomed  to  the 
casting  of  a 38-yard  line)  he  had  hauled  the 
chair  right  up  to  the  door.  It  was  an  un- 
usual way  of  arriving  at  any  one’s  house ; 
and  great  was  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Elliott 
on  learning — through  Briseis’s  introduc- 
tion— that  the  stranger  who  had  thus 
played  the  part  of  footman  was  Sir  Fran- 
cis Gordon  of  Grantly. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  she  said,  almost 
breathlessly;  44 — so  stupid  for  no  one  to 
be  about  — and  my  niece  is  so  indepen- 
dent— she  is  always  for  doing  everything 
herself.  Briseis  has  told  me,  Sir  Francis, 
how  kind  you  were  to  her  and  my  poor 
dear  brother-in-law  when  they  were  in 
the  north;  and  though  we  cannot  offer 
you  Highland  hospitality  — still,  if  you 
wouldn’t  mind  an  informal  invitation — 
we  shall  be  having  luncheon  almost  di- 
rectly—and  it  would  be  a great  pleasure, 
Sir  Francis,  to  us  all — ” 

Nay,  she  pressed  him  ; for  this  poor 
woman  was  ever  conscious  of  her  dear 
girls,  and  of  the  letters  they  would  send 
home  to  their  parents;  moreover,  might 
she  not  secure  Sir  Francis  Gordon  of 
Grantly  for  her  reception  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  evening  — to  add  a little 
lustre  to  that  rare  and  rather  expensive 
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form  of  advertisement?  She  was  persua- 
sive; and  the  smiling,  timid  eyes  of  the 
Greek  girl  plainly  said  ‘Oh,  yes,  why 
not?’;  so  he  assented  without  more  ado. 

“ This  way,  Sir  Francis,”  said  the  wid- 
ow, conducting  him  along  the  hall  and 
up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room.  “ I fear 
you  will  find  us  rather  untidy;  for  we 
have  all  been  busy  making  things  for 
dear  Lady  Hammerslev's  fancy  bazaar — 
in  aid  of  her  Mission  to  Draymen,  you 
know.  Briseis,”  she  continued,  as  they 
entered  the  room  — which  appeared  to 
contain  a perfectly  riotous  assemblage  of 
half-dressed  dolls,  unfinished  pen-wipers, 
and  embroidered  pillow-slips — “do  re- 
move some  of  these  things — put  them  on 
the  piano  — anywhere  out  of  sight:  the 
fact  is,  Sir  Francis,  my  dear  girls  are  so 
indefatigable  in  the  cause  of  charity  that 
sometimes  they  hurry  on  from  one  task 
to  another.  And,  Briseis,  if  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Olga  and  Brenda, 
and  the  young  ladies,  to  come  in  here  on 
their  way  down  to  lunch?  I do  hope  ev- 
erything is  ready ; for  we  must  not  keep 
Sir  Francis  waiting.” 

Sir  Francis  had  now  the  honor  of  be- 
ing presented  to,  in  succession,  the  five 
young  ladies  of  this  establishment;  for 
the  rumor  had  flown  from  room  to  room 
that  a baronet  had  descended  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  ; and  they 
flocked  in  out  of  curiosity,  if  with  no 
more  ambitious  aims.  But  Briseis?  She 
did  not  appear  with  them.  He  guessed 
— for  he  remembered  certain  hints  he  had 
received  from  Aunt  Jean  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Murray — that  Briseis  had  gone  down 
stall's  to  see  that  luncheon  was  in  .proper 
trim;  and  he  guessed  rightly. 

He  was  further  confirmed  in  his  sur- 
mises when  they  had  all  trooped  down  to 
the  dining-room,  and  taken  their  places. 
Here  he  was  introduced  to  Edward  the 
medical  student;  and  conceived  no  liking 
for  that  cadaverous  and  sardonic  youth; 
especially  as  he  began  to  notice  that  his 
playful  little  sarcasms  were  mostly  lev- 
elled at  Briseis.  She  — gracious,  sweet, 
apparently  well  pleased  with  all  the  world 
— did  not  seem  to  mind.  She  settled  the 
lame  boy  more  comfortably  in  his  chair. 
She  fetched  the  bread -tray,  and  forked 
out  a piece  for  each:  the  solitary  maid- 
servant could  not  see  to  everything.  Mrs. 
Elliott's  conversation  (between  anxious 
glances  directed  hither  and  thither)  was 
chiefly  about  the  old  families  of  Scotland; 


and  she  managed  to  intimate  to  young 
Gordon  of  Grantly  (what  he  knew  al- 
ready) that  she  and  her  surroundings 
were  connected  with  the  Elliotts  of  the 
Lea. 

Then,  when  they  had  all  been  served 
with  hot  or  cold,  the  parlormaid  left  the 
room,  and  for  some  reason  or  another 
did  not  immediately  return.  Mrs.  Elliott 
grew  more  and  more  embarrassed  and 
disconnected  in  her  replies;  for  all  the 
glasses  were  empty — there  was  not  even 
a jug  of  water  on  the  table.  At  last, 
growing  desperate,  she  said — 

“Briseis — would  you  mind  — I think 
Agnes  has  been  detained  — would  you 
mind  handing  round  the  sherry  and 
claret?” 

With  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  com- 
placency Briseis  Valieri  got  up  from  her 
seat,  and  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  two  decanters. 

“ ‘Serva  Briseis,  niveo  colore,”’  mur- 
mured the  medical  student,  with  a bit  of 
a snigger;  and  whoever  may  or  may  not 
have  caught  the  phrase,  young  Gordon 
did,  and  thought  (with  angry  eyes)  that 
he  would  remember.  It  might  be  the 
beginning  of  a score. 

Meanwhile  Briseis,  having  got  hold  of 
the  wine,  was  naturally  returning  to  the 
chief  guest  of  the  occasion,  to  proffer  the 
usual  question.  But  Frank  Gordon  had 
been  inwardly  chafing  and  fretting;  there 
was  a flush  on  his  forehead;  besides,  he 
was  a ‘ self-willed  laddie,’  as  Aunt  Jean 
had  called  him.  And  so,  on  Briseis  draw- 
ing near,  he  abruptly  rose  from  his  place. 

“ Will  you  allow  me?”  he  said;  and  he 
took  the  decanters  from  her;  and  deliber- 
ately went  round  the  table,  asking  each 
which  he  or  she  preferred,  until  at  length 
he  reached  the  medical  student.  There 
he  planked  down  the  two  decanters,  with- 
out any  question  at  all. 

“Oh,  Sir  Francis,”  said  the  poor  wid- 
ow, “how  could  you  give  yourself  so 
much  trouble?  I'm  sure  I don’t  know 
what  servants  are  coming  to  nowadays: 
I’m  always  changing  them  — and  chan- 
ging for  the  worse,  I think.” 

After  luncheon  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  ; and  as  Briseis  at  once  set 
to  work  on  the  unfinished  knickknacks 
for  the  fancy  bazaar,  while  the  other  girls 
devoted  themselves  to  such  desultory  oc- 
cupations as  allowed  them  covertly  to 
scrutinize  the  handsome  young  gentle- 
man from  the  north,  Mrs.  Elliott  had  her 
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visitor  all  to  lierself.  And  at  once  she 
plunged  in  raedias  res. 

“I  hope,  Sir  Francis,”  she  said,  in  her 
most  winning  way  (the  poor,  tired  wo- 
man, with  the  almost  hopeless  eyes!) 
“that  you  are  not  engaged  on  Saturday 
evening.  We  have  a few  friends  coming 
— these  dear  girls  we  have  with  tis  must 
have  a little  society  to  lighten  their  stud- 
ies—and  I am  sure  you  would  be  charmed 
with  Lady  Hammersley— she  is  so  bright 
and  clever,  and  has  known  so  many  fa- 
mous persons  in  her  time.  She  has  not 
definitely  promised,  it  is  true,”  the  widow 
continued — for  she  preserved  her  honesty 
even  amidst  these  many  and  sore  per- 
plexities and  trials — “but  when  she  sees 
all  these  things  we  have  been  making  for 
her  bazaar,  I am  sure  she  won’t  refuse; 
and  I am  sure  you  would  be  charmed 
with  her — ” 

44  Oh,  but,  Mrs.  Elliott,” said  the  young 
man,  modestly,  “you  need  not  offer  me 
any  inducements.  I shall  be  delighted 
to  come  if  I can;  the  only  thing  is,  that 
my  movements  at  present  depend  on  my 
mother  and  the  Prince  — I don’t  know 
when  they  may  be  starting  for  Buda- 
Pesth — ” And  then,  seeing  that  she  seem- 
ed somewhat  mystified,  he  had  briefly  to 
explain  to  her  the  relationship  between 
himself  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Monteveltro,  and  the  reasons  why  he 
should  be  at  their  beck  and  call  during 
their  stay  in  London. 

Mrs.  Elliott’s  heart  beat  quick,  and  wild 
visions  swam  before  her  eyes.  A Prince 
and  Princess — a reigning  Prince,  too:  if 
she  could  but  secure  these  distinguished 
personages  for  this  one  evening — for  ten 
minutes  on  that  one  evening — would  not 
a seal  be  set  on  these  little  festivities  of 
hers  for  ever  and  ever?  Would  not  this 
or  that  family  communicate  with  others 
— at  rectory  dinners  and  the  like?  Could 
not  a few  paragraphs  in  the  4 society  ’ 
papers  be  secured?  Well,  to  make  this 
proposal  demanded  courage ; but  the  poor 
woman  was  brave;  and  much  need  had 
she  had  to  be  brave,  during  her  long  strug- 
gle with  vacillating  fortune. 

“ Oh,  Sir  Francis,”  said  she,  with  a piti- 
ful eagerness  that  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, “do  you  think  you  could  persuade 
the  Prince  and  Princess  to  come  with  you 
on  Saturday  evening,  if  only  for  a few 
minutes — it  would  be  such  an  honor! — ” 

He  laughed,  doubtingly. 

“ My  step-papa  is  rather  lazy,”  he  said ; 


“but  as  for  the  Mater,  she  will  do  any- 
thing I ask  of  her;  and  I am  sure — if  they 
are  still  in  town — and  if  they  happen 
to  have  no  definite  engagement  for  that 
evening — I am  sure  it  will  give  her  very 
great  pleasure.” 

“Should  I send  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess a card  of  invitation?”  she  asked, 
quickly. 

“Oh  no,”  he  said,  “don’t  trouble.  I 
will  ask  them  this  afternoon  how  long 
they  are  to  be  in  Londoh.  And  that  re- 
minds me:  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I must 
be  off  to  my  duties;  for  I rather  fancy 
they  expect  me  to  trot  about  with  them, 
until  they  set  out  for  Buda-Pesth.” 

So  he  rose  to  take  his  leave;  and  the 
last  of  them  with  whom  he  shook  hands 
in  the  drawing-room  was  Briseis  Valieri. 

“I  must  write  and  tell  Aunt  Jean  I 
have  seen  you,”  he  said  to  the  beautiful, 
tall  Greek  girl,  who  regarded  him  with 
no  conscious  shyness,  but  rather  with  a 
pleased  and  smiling  and  perhaps  grateful 
friendliness.  “I  know  she  will  be  most 
interested  to  hear.” 

And  therewith  he  left,  lighting  a ciga- 
rette as  soon  as  he  was  outside,  and  good- 
naturedly  thinking  that  he  might  just  as 
well  try  to  get  the  Prince  and  Princess 
to  confer  this  small  favor  on  the  poor 
widow,  as  to  whose  situation  and  straits 
and  efforts  he  had  formed  a pretty  correct 
conjecture.  As  he  leisurely  strolled  from 
Portland  Place  and  Langham  Place  down 
into  Regent  Street,  he  could  not  help  no- 
ticing the  attractive  young  English  ladies 
who  with  their  sisters  and  mammas  were 
crowding  round  the  milliners’  windows— 
fresli-complexioned  maidens,  with  beauti- 
ful hair,  and  pretty  bonnets,  and  sweetly 
tinted  profile  of  cheek  and  chin.  Very 
attractive,  no  doubt — But  his  eyes,  as 
he  knew,  were  closed  now.  His  fate  was 
sealed.  He  had  conclusively  proved  to 
himself  that  he  was  the  luckiest  and  hap- 
piest of  men ; and  he  could  always  fall 
back  upon  that  assured  and  comfortable 
conviction;  although,  to  be  sure,  at  times 
—at  some  odd  hour — at  some  unexpected 
moment — a quick  spasm  of  unknown  and 
unreasoning  dread  would  seize  him,  with 
something  almost  like  suffocation  of  the 
heart.  But  then  again,  these  uncontrol- 
lable, these  irrational  flinchings  from  the 
future  were  of  short  duration;  he  put 
them  aside  with  angry  impatience;  nay, 
at  this  very  moment  was  he  not  going 
calmly  and  confidently  away  down  to 
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Jermyn  Street,  to  see  if  the  packet  of 
photographs  had  arrived  from  Miss  Geor- 
gia, so  that  he  might  make  a proud  dis- 
play of  them  all  along  his  mantel-shelf? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A DEPARTURE. 

The  photographs  were  not  there;  but 
the  Prince  was;  and  forthwith  young 
Gordon  found  himself  haled  off  to  a 
shop  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  was  bidden 
to  choose  a complete  set  of  golfing  imple- 
ments, all  of  the  most  approved  type. 

“ Golfing  in  Monteveltro !”  he  protest- 
ed. “Well,  you  won’t  want  for  hazards! 
How  many  mountain -peaks  to  the  course?” 

“Oh,  we  shall  do  excellently,”  said 
Monseigneur,  with  much  confidence.  “ I 
know  where  will  be  a very  good  links. 
As  for  bunkers,  plenty;  as  for  turf,  why 
you  have  not  in  England  a.  better  tennis- 
lawn  than  Stephenson — you  remember, 
the  British  Charge  d’Affaires — has  ad- 
joining his  house.  We  shall  make  out 
a golf-course  well  enough,  do  not  you 
fear!” 

Next  Frank  Gordon  was  dragged  off  to 
another  shop  in  Piccadilly,  where  inqui- 
ries were  made  about  a stag's  head  of 
fourteen  points  that  had  been  sent  to  be 
stuffed  and  mounted  ; and  minute  in- 
structions were  given  as  to  the  safest 
method  of  transit  by  which  the  much- 
prized  trophy  could  be  conveyed  to  Sat- 
taro  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

And  then  again  they  pursued  their 
way  until  they  drew  near  to  Brown’s 
Hotel.  Carriages  were  driving  up;  and 
from  these  there  descended  to  cross  the 
pavement,  one  after  another,  a number  of 
distinctly  foreign-looking  personages,  for 
Madame  the  Princess  was  at  home  this 
afternoon  to  certain  of  her  friends. 

“Pah!”  said  Monseigneur,  peevishly. 
“What  is  it  now!  They  will  never  get 
their  £15,000  a year  pension  for  King 
Milan,  though  they  try  to  talk  over  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Skupstchina, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  mother,  and  his  sis- 
ter. He  is  a good  man,  King  Milan, 
and  he  has  done  great  service  to  his  coun- 
try, and  better  than  all  he  is  a well-wisher 
to  Monteveltro;  but  look  at  their  finances 
—how  are  they  to  meet  the  next  cou- 
pon?—” 

They  entered  the  hotel. 

“Frank,”  said  Monseigneur,  in  an  un- 
dertone, “ you  come  up  stairs  with  me. 


We  will  slip  by  unnoticed.  I wish  to 
show  you  what  Wienerschnitzel  and 
Gurkensalat  can  do  now:  Wienerschnitz- 
el, when  he  lays  down  the  pipe,  gives  a 
bark — that  is  his  thanks  for  the  smoke; 
and  Gurkensalat  she  can  get  the  pipe  into 
her  mouth  with  her  paws,  putting  her 
head  close  to  the  table — ” 

But  of  course  an  affectionate  and  obe- 
dient son  could  not  play  such  a shameless 
trick  on  his  mother;  so  Frank  Gordon, 
not  to  be  seduced  away  from  his  duty,  at 
once  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
mixed  among  these  strange  folk,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  himself  as  polite  and 
agreeable  as  his  not  very  fluent  French 
or  German  allowed.  The  Prince  had  for 
the  moment  disappeared — no  doubt  to 
make  sure,  first  of  all,  that  Wiener- 
schnitzel  and  Gurkensalat  were  not  being 
neglected. 

On  this  evening  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess were  diuing  at  a certain  Embassy — 
and  young  Gordon  of  Grantly  had  also 
received  an  invitation;  and  it  was  while 
the  three  of  them  were  driving  down  to 
Belgrave  Square  that  he  got  his  earliest 
opportunity  of  putting  in  a word  for  poor 
Mrs.  Elliott. 

“ You  see,  Mater,”  he  pleaded,  when  he 
had  partly  explained  the  circumstances, 
“blood  is  thicker  than  water  — Scotch 
blood  especially  ; and  the  old  Scotch 
families  should  show  a little  clannish- 
ness; and  not  many  of  them  have  better 
claims  than  the  Elliotts  of  the  Lea.  And 
you  needn’t  think  it*s  snobbery  on  the 
part  of  this  poor  woman;  I don’t  believe 
there’s  an  ounce  of  snobbery  in  her  com- 
position ; but  one  can  see  how  your  going 
there  might  give  her  a bit  of  a lift,  don’t 
you  know;  and  I think  she  is  in  pretty 
hard  straits — ” 

“ Saturday?”  repeated  his  mother.  “ It 
is  practically  a holiday-night  for  us,  as  it 
chances  : we  dine  with  the  Von  Hohe- 
necks— and  there  was  a talk  of  our  trying 
to  see  an  act  or  so  of  Carmen — but  that 
is  hardly  possible — ” 

“ In  any  case  you  could  look  in  at  Mi's. 
Elliott’s  on  your  way  home,”  young  Gor- 
don pointed  out  directly. 

“ What  do  you  say,  Michael  ?”  she 
asked,  turning  to  her  husband. 

“If  you  wish  it,  yes,”  he  answered 
with  easy  indifference:  he  generally  sub- 
mitted to  be  taken  about,  wherever  she 
wanted,  by  his  more  energetic  consort. 

“Most  likely  there  won’t  be  any  one 
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you  know,”  her  son  continued.  “But 
at  least  I want  you  to  meet  the  Greek 
young  lady  about  whom  I told  you — you 
remember — ” 

“Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  with  her  eye- 
brows elevated  a bit,  “is  this,  then,  the 
house  where  the  divine  one  scrubs  the 
dishes  ?” 

“ It  isn’t  that — or  anything  like  that!” 
he  rejoined,  in  tones  of  distinct  annoy- 
ance. “Why  do  you  put  things  so 
harshly — and  so  wrongly  ? You  have 
merely  heard  what  Aunt  Jean  had  to  say 
about  her — along  with  some  rumors  com- 
ing from  an  Edinburgh  lawyer.  But  if 
she  is  in  that  position,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it,  I know  the  reason:  it  is 
simply  because  she  has  got  a sort  of  kind- 
ly and  good-humored  acquiescence  in  her 
disposition;  she  doesn’t  know  her  own 
value;  she  doesn’t  stand  on  her  rights; 
she  seems  so  happy  in  herself  that  she 
would  take  any  trouble  to  do  anything 
for  any  one.”  And  then  he  altered  his 
manner  altogether.  “ Well,  Mater,  I’m 
not  going  to  insist.  You’ll  see  and  judge 
for  yourself.  But  if  there  was  any  gen- 
erosity about  you,  or  sympathy,  or  a sin- 
gle spark  of  humanity  or  fellow-feeling, 
why,  you’d  just  take  this  girl  away  with 
you,  and  keep  her  beside  you  as  your 
companion  and  friend  ; and  you  could 
introduce  her  at  Court — Vienna  or  any- 
where ; and  I don’t  think  you  would 
have  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her! 
I should  imagine  not!  She  has  every  ac- 
complishment; she  speaks  all  kinds  of 
languages;  and  she’s  just  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  you  ever  set  eyes  on, 
with  the  most  unselfish  nature,  and  a 
charm  of  manner  that  is  indescribable — 
Oh,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  you 
wouldn’t  have  her  long  on  your  hands! 
The  majority  of  men  may  be  fools;  but 
they’re  not  such  mortal  fools  as  that. 
She’s  fitted  to  marry  into  any  society ; and 
of  course  she  would  marry  well — instead 
of  dragging  out  her  life  as  a drudge  in  a 
sort  of  genteel  boarding-house.” 

“ Frankie,  my  lad,”  said  the  Princess, 
a little  more  gravely,  “I  fear  my  hands 
are  a little  too  full  for  me  to  make  any 
such  experiment — at  present,  at  least.” 

“But  you’ll  be  kind  to  her  on  Satur- 
day night,”  he  pleaded. 

“ Oh,  no.  Certainly  not.  I will  taunt 
her  with  her  poverty ; and  ask  her  by 
what  right  she  has  come  up  from  the 
kitchen.” 


“You  will,  will  you?”  said  he,  with  a 
laugh.  “ Very  well,  what  IJmow  is  this: 
she’ll  make  a poor,  soft,  ridiculous  idiot 
of  you  before  you’ve  been  three  minutes 
within  the  influence  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
smile.” 

“Frankie,”  said  the  Princess,  as  they 
were  going  up  the  Embassy  stairs,  “ is 
this  a trap  you’ve  laid  for  me?” 

“When  and  where?”  he qx  claimed. 

“Saturday  night, ’’she  replied.  “Your 
language  is  rather  warm  about  that  young 
Greek  lady — ” 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,”  he  said.  “I 
was  giving  you  a most  unbiassed  opinion. 
Mater,  wait  till  you  see.  You  know  Aunt 
Jean  is  not  very  impressionable;  and  yet 
she  just  won  Aunt  Jean’s  heart  away  from 
her.” 

But  stirring  events  were  to  happen  be- 
fore that  Saturday  night.  When  he  got 
home  from  the  Embassy,  the  first  thing 
he  saw  on  entering  his  rooms  was  a tele- 
graphic envelope  placed  prominently  on 
the  mantel-piece.  He  opened  it  and  read 
the  contents — and  these  he  found  to  be 
sufficiently  surprising. 

“Come  down  by  first  train  to-morrow 
morning.  Urgent.  Rockminster,  Adelphi 
Hotel,  Liverpool.” 

And  in  an  instant  he  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  mysterious  summons 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  Georgie 
Lestrange.  She  had  been  too  shy  to  tele- 
graph to  him  herself ; so  she  had  asked  Lord 
Rockminster  td  do  that  for  her — Rockmin- 
ster who  had  been  her  liostand  in  amanner 
her  guardian  at  the  date  of  her  last  writing. 
Andwerethesetwonowin  Liverpool?  And 
why?  Well,  the  only  thing  that  remain- 
ed for  him  was  to  hunt  up  Bradshaw; 
there  lie  found  that  the  morning  train  for 
Liverpool  left  Euston  at  7.15;  and  then 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a note  to  his  mo- 
ther explaining  that  she  must  excuse  his 
absence  on  the  following  day — until  the 
evening,  at  all  events;  he  would  send  her 
a more  definite  message  as  soon  as  he 
could  ascertain  what  was  wanted  of  him. 
His  sleep  that  night  was  restless;  and  his 
waking  moments  full  of  uneasy  suspense. 

It  was  a little  after  noon  when  he  reach- 
ed Liverpool;  and  he  went  straight  to  the 
Adelphi  Hotel ; Lord  Rockminster,  as  he 
perceived  from  a distance,  was  on  the 
pavement  outside,  idly  looking  about  him, 
and  smoking  a cigarette. 

“ Awfully  good  of  you  to  come  down,” 
Rockminster  said,  when  Frank  Gordon 
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arrived.  “Fact  is,  I sent  that  telegram 
on  my  own  responsibility — ” 

“But  what’s  the  matter?” the  younger 
man  demanded  abruptly. 

“If  you  want  it  cut  short,  then:  Miss 
Lestrange  sails  to-day  in  the  Barbaric , 
for  New  York;  and  I thought  you  would 
like  to  know  — I mean,  I thought  you 
might  wish  to  see  her  before  she  left — 
Now,  look  here,  Gordon,  one  word  of  clear 
understanding,”  he  went  on  — for  Frank 
Gordon  appeared  too  bewildered  to  put 
any  questions,  4 * I fancy  there  is  something 
between  Miss  Georgie  and  you;  but  it  is 
none  of  my  business;  and  I don’t  want  to 
be  told  anything  about  it.  You  under- 
stand? I know  nothing— don’t  want  lo 
know.  Only,  she  lias  seemed  preoccupied 
and  distressed  out  of  all  reason;  and  I 
was  certain  she  hadn’t  sent  you  a tele- 
gram— mightn’t  like,  perhaps  — or  may 
have  thought  writing  would  explain  bet- 
ter— she’s  writing  now,  in  the  Ladies’ 
Drawing-room;  and  last  night  I thought 
I would  act  on  my  own  responsibility, 
without  asking  her  any  impertinent  ques- 
tion— hope  I haven’t  made  an  infernal 
mess  of  it — ” 

44  But  what  is  it  all  about?  Why  is  she 
going  to  America?  Why  did  she  not  tell 
me?”  young  Gordon  demanded,  with  wide 
eyes. 

“No  time.  Everything  has  been  so 
hurried.  Here,  come  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  sit  down:  there  won’t  be  any- 
body about.” 

And  indeed  the  long  and  spacious  coffee- 
room  was  practically  empty,  save  for  a 
passing  waiter.  These  two  took  seats  at 
a window  table. 

44  You  know  her  brother  Percy,” Rock- 
minster  began,  in  his  usual  imperturba- 
ble fashion:  whatever  whirl  of  incidents 
might  be  about  was  not  likely  to  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  his  brain. 

“I’ve  heard  of  him  — I’ve  never  seen 
him,”  Frank  Gordon  answered. 

44  Very  nice  fellow— clever,  you  know — 
awfully  good  at  private  theatricals  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  he  got  tired  of 
loafing  about  Campden  Hill  and  South 
Kensington;  went  to  Florida;  bought  a 
partnership  in  a big  fruit- growing  con- 
cern, and  was  getting  on  well  enough 
with  his  figs  and  oranges  and  bananas. 
Been  to  Florida?” 

“Never.” 

“You  may  thank  the  Lord.  Consists 
of  oranges  and  swamps;  and  on  a show 


of  hands  the  swamps  would  have  it.  From 
this  letter  of  his  partner’s  it  appears  he 
was  seized  with  some  sort  of  malarial 
fever;  got  it  precious  bad ; then  I suppose 
they  flooded  him  with  quinine  and  bark; 
eventually  they  chased  out  the  fever;  and 
looked  to  his  getting  all  right  again  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  he  hasn’t  got  all 
right — fearful  depression  and  weakness — 
nervous  system  all  broken  down— cares 
for  nothing — will  not  try  to  get  up — sink- 
ing into  a kind  of  hopeless  apathy — cries 
for  no  reason  whatever — and  only  asks  for 
rest — rest — until  I can  see  they  are  afraid 
of  his  slipping  off  into  a kind  of  rest  that 
isn’t  in  the  reckoning.  And  he  has  been 
talking  about  his  sister— in  his  half-de- 
lirious state  imploring  them  to  send  ibr 
her.  Well,  of  course  all  this  upset  Miss 
Georgie  terribly,  and  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  do;  when  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  letter  comes  a telegram  saying  that  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martinez.de  la  Pena,  neigh- 
bors of  theirs  out  there  in  Florida,  were 
returning  by  the  Barbaric , and  would 
bring  her  along  with  them  if  she  were  dis- 
posed to  come.  So  you  may  imagine  what 
telegraphing,  and  packing,  and  travelling 
has  been  crammed  into  the  past  thirty -six 
hours;  but  here  we  are  at  last— cabin  se- 
cured, and  everything;  and  all  that  lies 
before  us  now  is  an  early  luncheon  and 
a leisurely  getting  aboard  the  tender.” 
Rockminster  had  been  lazily  playing  with 
the  handle  of  one  of  the  forks.  He  sud- 
denly looked  up.  44 1 say,  Gordon,  if  you 
think  I’ve  put  my  foot  in  this  affair,  by 
telegraphing  for  you,  there  is  time  for  you 
to  skip  out  and  get  back  to  the  station; 
and  I shall  never  breathe  a word  about 
your  having  been  here.” 

“ Of  course  not — of  course  not!”  Frank 
Gordon  made  answer,  almost  indignantly. 
44 1 must  see  her — of  course  I must  see  her. 
And  I may  tell  you  this,  Rockminster: 
you’re  not  so  far  out  in  your  surmise 
about  her  and  myself— only— don’t  you 
see — nothing  has  been  formally  communi- 
cated to  any  one  as  yet.  And  I think  it’s 
awfully  good  of  you  to  have  taken  all  this 
trouble,  and  come  right  away  down  from 
Inverness-shire  with  her — ” 

44  My  good  chap,  what  else  could  I do!” 
his  companion  protested,  in  his  half-in- 
different  way.  “But  I must  go  and  find 
her  now.” 

He  had  not  to  go  very  far;  for  at  this 
precise  moment  Miss  Georgie  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  coffee-room,  timidly  look- 
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mg  round.  When  she  saw  who  this  was 
who  was  rising  to  meet  her,  along  with 
Lord  Rockrninster,  she  stood  stock-still— 
she  almost  shrank  back — as  if  she  did  not 
know  whether  ter  advance  or  retreat— as 
if  she  did  not  know  what  to  think  or 
what  to  say  to  him.  And  then  again 
she  pulled  up  a certain  courage— though 
her  face  was  flushed  and  embarrassed  in 
a most  unusual  manner;  she  went  for- 
ward and  said  ‘How  do  you  do?’  to  him, 
as  if  this  were  quite  an  ordinary  occa- 
sion ; and  then  she  turned  to  Lord  Rock- 
minster. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  la  Pena,”  said  she, 
“are  asking  when  you  propose  to  have 
lunch;  they  seem  anxious  to  be  in  good 
time  on  board  the  tender — ” 

“We  will  have  luncheon  here  and 
now,”  said  Rockrninster,  promptly — per- 
ceiving a chance  of  leaving  these  two  to- 
gether for  a moment.  “Where  are  the 
De  la  Penas? — in  the  writing-room?  I 
will  go  and  fetch  them.” 

And  then  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  she 
looked  up. 

“How  did  you  know?”  she  said.  “I 
have  been  writing  to  you — most  of  the 
morning — but  the  letter  is  in  my  pocket. 

I did  not  think  telegraphing  would  be  of 
any  use— I could  not  explain.  How  did 
you  know  to  come  here?” 

“Rockrninster  telegraphed  to  me  last 
night,”  he  answered  her,  simply  enough. 

“Lord  Rockrninster?”  she  repeated — 
and  the  embarrassment  in  her  face  did 
not  grow  less.  “But  — but  did  Lord 
Rockrninster  suspect — how  did  he  come 
to  assume — ” 

“ He  was  quite  right  in  assuming!”  her 
companion  said,  boldly.  “Of  course  he 
could  not  ask  you  questions  you  might 
think  impertinent;  but  if  he  guessed  that 
you  would  rather  have  me  come  to  see 
you  off,  he  was  quite  right  in  sending  for 
me — 

“Oh,  Frank,  it's  so  kind  of  you — you 
always  are  so  kind!”  she  said,  in  a low 
voice. 

“And  is  your  brother  so  very  ill?”  he 
asked. 

“I  will  show  you  his  partners  letter 
presently,”  said  she,  as  she  somewhat  drew 
away  from  him — for  Lord  Rockrninster 
and  the  swarthy  - visaged  De  la  Penas 
were  now  visible  at  the  coffee-room  door. 

This  unwonted  constraint  and  timidity 
lasted  all  through  luncheon.  Perhaps 
she  resented  the  inferences  that  these 


strangers  would  naturally  draw  from  the 
sudden  arrival  of  this  young  man.  Per- 
haps she  was  secretly  wondering  if  the 
rest  of  the  people  at  Glen  Skean  Castle 
shared  in  the  assumption  that  had  in- 
duced Lord  Rockrninster  to  telegraph  for 
Frank  Gordon.  Or  again  she  may  have 
been  tired  with  the  long  travelling;  her 
mind  was  doubtless  full  of  unrest  about 
her  brother;  and  she  may  have  contem- 
plated the  unknown  voyage  and  the  sub- 
sequent journey  with  some  natural  ner- 
vousness. At  all  events,  she  was  no 
longer  the  light-hearted,  gay,  audacious 
Georgie  Lestrange  ; even  when  they  were 
going  out  on  the  brisk  little  tender,  she 
paid  no  heed  to  the  eagerly  talkative  peo- 
ple about  her,  nor  did  she  care  to  look  at 
the  wide  and  busy  river,  with  its  innu- 
merable small  craft  darting  about  in  ev- 
ery direction,  while  the  smoky  sunlight 
was  splintered  in  glints  and  gleams  on 
the  tawny  surface  of  the  current.  She 
was  as  one  dazed  when  she  got  on  board 
the  great  ship,  with  its  hurrying  passen- 
gers, its  officers,  and  the  long  row  of  stew- 
ards marshalled  in  array.  It  was  Mrs. 
De  la  Pena  who  took  her  below,  and  found 
out  her  cabin  for  her,  and  deposited  there 
the  smal  1 parcels  she  had  brought  with  her. 
And  then  she  returned  on  deck  again. 

“Frank,”  said  she,  in  an  undertone, 
“were  you  annoyed  that  — that  Lord 
Rockrninster  should  have  guessed?” 

“Good  gracious,  why?”  said  he. 

“And  — and  do  you  think  the  other 
people  at  the  Castle  have  been  imagining 
the  same  thing?” 

“I  don’t  know — but  they  are  entirely 
welcome!”  said  he,  with  a decision  that 
ought  to  have  given  heart  of  grace  to 
this  poor  trembling  lass  who  was  half 
clinging  to  him. 

“Here  is  the  letter  I meant  to  post  to 
you,”  she  continued,  and  she  covertly 
handed  it  to  him.  “You  will  find  Per- 
cy's address  in  it,  if  you  care  to  write  to 
me—” 

“ If  I care  to  write  to  you !” 

“And,  Frank,  don’t  think  of  me  as  you 
see  me  now!”  she  pleaded.  “This  isn't 
me  at  all.  I’m  frightened  by  the  confu- 
sion. Long  before  we  reach  New  York, 

I know  I shall  be  as  merry  as  a grig; 
and  when  I get  to  Branch  Valley  I shall 
cheer  Percy  up  in  no  time  and  set  him 
quite  right  again.  Don’t  think  of  me  as 
I am  now — ” 

A bell  rang  for  the  second  time. 
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“I  must  get  back  to  the  tender,”  said 
he. 

She  moved  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
gangway,  where  Lord  Rockminster  was 
waiting  to  bid  her  farewell;  and  it  was 
to  Rockminster  that  she  said  good-bye 
first.  Then  she  turned  to  young  Gordon. 

“ Good-bye,  Frank !”  said  she— and  she 
lifted  her  face  towards  him — her  eyes  full 
of  teai*s. 

He  said  good-bye  and  kissed  her— not 
caring  how  many  commercial  travellers, 
of  Liverpool  or  New  York,  might  be  look- 
ing on:  indeed,  these  merry  gentlemen 
were  mostly  engaged  in  calling  messages 
to  their  friends  on  board  the  other  vessel. 
Then  he,  too,  had  to  pass  along  the  gang- 
way; and  almost  immediately  thereafter 
the  tender  set  off  for  the  wharf,  while  the 
great  ship  began  slowly  and  steadily  to 
creep  down  stream.  He  stood  on  the 
paddle-box,  waving  a handkerchief  until 
further  recognition  was  impossible.  And 
that  was  the  last  of  poor,  wild,  wicked 
Georgie  that  he  saw  for  many  a long  day 
to  come. 

Meanwhile  an  intimation  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Monteveltro  real- 
ly meant  to  honor  by  their  presence  Mrs. 
Elliott’s  reception  on  Saturday  night  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  a profound  if  partly 
concealed  excitement  throughout  the 
house  in  Devonshire  Place.  Even  the  sul- 
len and  sluggish  Brenda  woke  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  occasion ; the  intracta- 
ble spitfire  Olga  became  quite  submissive 
in  her  appeals  for  advice  and  assistance; 
and  the  three  young  ladies  from  the  coun- 
try secretly  and  separately  telegraphed 
down  to  their  relatives,  announcing  the 
momentous  fact,  and  demanding  author- 
ity for  unlimited  millinery  outlay.  But  it 
was  on  the  poor  widow’s  shoulders  that 
the  burden  of  anxieties  fell;  insomuch 
that  at  times  she  was  almost  sinking  into 
despair,  and  wishing  she  had  never  been 
so  audacious  as  to  prefer  her  breathless 
request.  And  then  again  she  would  pull 
herself  together,  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  her  great  opportunity.  She  could 
not  now  issue  invitations  “To  meet  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Monteveltro” — 
for  her  cards  had  already  been  issued; 
but  she  could  go  to  such  of  her  acquaint- 
ances as  had  not  yet  been  asked,  and  in 
a casual  kind  of  way  mention  that  these 
august  personages  were  likely  to  illumine 
her  poor  house  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so,  if  they 


happened  to  have  no  other  engagement, 
care  to  look  in  for  a little  while?  Indeed, 
she  asked  everybody  she  could  think  of; 
for  she  knew  that  the  bigger  the  crowd 
the  less  attention  could  be  directed  to 
worn  carpets  and  shabby  furniture.  Then 
she  went  to  a florist,  and  made  a bargain 
with  him  about  the  loan  of  flowers  for 
the  supper  table  and  the  staircase  land- 
ing. She  had  almost  pathetic  conversa- 
tions with  the  confectioner  about  this 
or  that  small  economy,  and  the  resulting 
price  per  head.  And  all  through  these 
few  and  hurried  days  there  dwelt  in  her 
mind  a never  ending,  rather  an  increas- 
ing, perplexity  as  to  who  among  her 
more  distinguished  guests  should  take 
down  whom  to  supper.  Here  are  some 
of  the  solutions  that  presented  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  amid  all  this  wild  wor- 
ry of  preparation : — 

Sir  F.  Gordon — The  Princess. 

The  Crowd. 

The  Prince — Hostess . 

# # * 

The  Prince — The  Princess. 

Sir  F.  Gordon — Hostess . 

The  Crowd. 

* * # 

The  Prince — Hostess. 

The  Crowd. 

Sir  F.  Gordon — The  Princess . 

* * « 

Sir  F.  Gordon — The  Princess. 

The  Prince — Hostess. 

The  Crowd. 

Nay,  the  longer  she  considered  this  prob- 
lem the  more  hopeless  it  became,  until  in 
her  desperation  she  resolved  on  doing  no- 
thing at  all.  Some  accident  wrould  hap- 
pen. Some  involuntary  movement  among 
the  people  would  lead  them  to  choose 
such  partners  as  were  near  them;  and 
while  the  crowd,  descending  to  the  dining- 
room, would  swarm  along  the  buffet  or 
occupy  the  scattered  chairs,  the  small  ta- 
ble at  the  upper  end  reserved  for  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  Sir  Francis  Gordon, 
and  their  hostess  would  remain  secure. 
She  would  talk  to  her  illustrious  guests 
on  their  way  thither,  as  if  not  noticing 
what  had  occurred  or  was  occurring.  They 
would  drop  into  their  places  as  a matter 
of  course;  the  white-gloved  waiter  would 
open  the  first  bottle  of  champagne;  and 
in  a few  moments  a benignant  and  reas- 
suring clamor  would  everywhere  prevail. 

And  at  length  the  great  night  arrived  ; 
all  the  gases  and  candles  had  been  lit; 
the  flowers  arranged;  the  supper  table 
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entirely  in  black ; and  the  new  - comer 
seemed  inclined  to  linger  there,  to  be  out 
of  observation,  as  it  were,  while  she  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on.  Frank  Gor- 
don at  once  went  up  to  her — delight  in 
his  eyes. 

“I  have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where, Miss  Valieri,”  said  he;  “I  want 
you  to  know  my  mother.  Shall  I bring 
her  to  you  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  I will  go  with  you.” 

Indeed  it  was  but  a step  or  two;  and 
the  beautiful  young  Greek  girl  showed  no 
hesitation  in  accompanying  him : the  next 
moment  found  her  being  presented  to  the 
Princess  and  her  husband.  Then  Gordon, 
considering  that  Briseis  Valieri  might 
well  be  left  to  make  her  impression  in 
her  own  way,  withdrew  from  that  little 
group,  and  wandered  back  to  Olga  and 
Brenda,  and  their  chatter  about  the  new 
pianist  whose  red  head  had  set  all  femi- 
nine London  on  fire. 

Now  in  what  manner  or  under  what 
direction  her  swarm  of  guests  got  them- 
selves down  to  the  supper-room,  the  agi- 
tated and  all  too  happy  Mrs.  Elliott  herself 
hardly  knew;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  long  apartment  was  speedily  filled 
with  an  amorphous  throng — the  dowagers 
claiming  the  occasional  chairs,  the  young- 
er folk  foraging  at  the  buffet,  or  being  at- 
tended to  in  quiet  corners ; while  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  been  successful- 
ly navigated  to  the  small  table.  They 
and  their  hostess  took  their  places;  but 
young  Gordon  remained  standing — look- 
ing down  the  busy  room. 

“Won’t  you  be  seated,  Sir  Francis?” 
the  widow  said  to  him— she  was  anxious 
to  have  the  little  party  of  four  complete. 

“Oh,  no,  thanks,”  he  said.  “I  would 
rather  make  myself  useful  — if  I knew 
how — ” 

“Then  go  and  fetch  Miss  Valieri,”  his 
mother  said  to  him,  promptly.  “Here 
is  a place  for  her— and  we  were  inter- 
rupted when  she  was  telling  me  about 
Tricoupi — ” 

“Oh,  Briseis?”  interposed  the  little 
widow.  “She  is  so  very  kind!  She 
offered  to  remain  in  the  drawing  room, 
with  my  youngest  son — the  poor  lad  is 
lame,  you  know,  Princess,  and  cannot 
get  about  very  well — ” 

With  that  Frank  Gordon  moved  away. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
aim.  In  fact  he  had  to  move  slowly; 
for  the  place  was  crammed;  and  young 


men  carrying  oscillating  things  on  plates 
were  objects  to  be  avoided.  But  at  length 
he  got  out  into  the  hall ; he  ascended  the 
vacant  staircase;  he  reached  the  landing. 
And  here  he  paused. 

For  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was 
open  an  inch  or  so;  and  while  he  stood 
hesitatingly  still  there  came  to  him  a 
sound  such  as  never  before  had  fallen 
upon  his  ears.  Piano-playing  in  gener- 
al he  rather  detested ; its  mechanical, 
staccato  tinkle -tank  produced  no  effect 
on  him  — except  irritation  and  a desire 
for  quiet.  But  this  strange  melody  that 
now  he  heard  seemed  to  run  and  ripple 
in  continuous  cadences : measured,  it  is 
true,  for  it  was  clearly  a dance— a joyous 
dance  — soft,  and  elusive,  and  distant  at 
times,  and  then  again  full  and  gl&d  and 
clear  as  a thrush’s  song  on  a May  morn- 
ing. Then  it  ceased;  and  there  followed 
a kind  of  mysterious  chant — a solitary 
voice,  as  musical  as  the  music,  pronoun- 
cing the  words  almost  in  monotone: 

The  young  maidens  are  merrily  dancing , 

Out  in  the  sun  the  young  maidens  are  dancing , 

Their  hands  are  linked  around  the  olive-tree : 

Little  one,  Marianoula , why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Again  the  dance-music:  one  can  almost 
see  the  lithe  limbs  and  the  flowing  dra- 
peries, the  outstretched  arm  and  swift- 
glancing  foot,  in  the  dappled  shade  under 
the  olives.  And  again  the  low- voiced, 
plaintive  recitative: 

Her  lover  came  to  the  well , 

With  soft  words  her  lover  came  to  the  well , 

The  red  and  white  flowers  of  her  heart  were  opened , 

The  red  and  white  flowers  of  her  heart  were  filled 
with  dew: 

Little  one , Marianoula , why  sittest  thou  apart  ? 

But  now  those  running  and  rippling 
chords  become  more  buoyant;  the  pass- 
ing note  of  sadness  is  abandoned  ; the 
sinuous  melody  weaves  itself  into  a hap- 
pier strain.  And  the  recitative  that  fol- 
lows speaks  welcome  words: 

Zo  / a stranger  upon  the  road — 

The  road  that  comes  winding  from  Zagora  ; 

He  bears  in  his  hand  a beautiful  necklace: 

Little  one , Marianoula , the  necklace  is  for  thee. 

The  music  grows  louder  and  more  joy- 
ous; and  then  again  it  droops— it  seems 
to  draw  near— it  seems  almost  to  whisper 
— it  is  a whisper  that  a maiden  may  un- 
derstand : 

What  are  the  jewels  on  the  necklace  ? 

The  jewels  are  tears , the  tears  of  absence: 

Arise , Marianoula , and  greet  thy  lover  ! 

Little  one , Marianoula , thou  must  dry  his  teat's. 
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Then  there  were  a few  notes  of  farewell 
— fading  into  silence. 

The  strange  and  extraordinary  charm 
of  this  composition — the  fascination  and 
mysticism  of  the  music,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  dim  remoteness,  and  pity,  and  ten- 
derness conveyed  by  that  low-toned  voice 
— held  him  spellbound  for  a second  or 
two;  and  he  could  not  move.  It  was  as 
if  sleep  were  around  him — and  dreams — 
and  an  inexpressible  consciousness  of  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  And  then— for  he 
was  here  on  a mission — he  strove  to  throw 
off  this  magic  web  of  entrancement;  he 
stepped  up  to  the  door  and  opened  it; 
and  looking  into  the  large  and  empty 
room  he  found  that  Briseis  had  turned 
from  the  piano  and  was  talking  to  her 
boy-cousin  Adalbert. 

“I  have  been  sent  for  you,  Miss  Va- 
lieri,” he  said.  “My  mother  wants  you 
to  sit  by  her — she  has  kept  a place  for 
you — ” 

“I  cannot  do  that.  Sir  Francis,”  she 
answered,  smiling-eyed,  “for  I have  been 
left  in  charge.  But  if  you  wouldn’t  mind 
staying  with  Adalbert  for  a few  minutes, 
I should  like  to  go  down  and  get  some 
supper  for  him — I know  the  things  he 
prefers — ” 

Young  Gordon  accepted  the  post  with 
great  good-will ; and  Briseis  left  the  room. 

“ What  was  that  your  cousin  was  sing- 
ing and  playing  before  I came  in?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  that?”  replied  the  lame  lad. 
“That?  That  was  one  of  the  things  she 
makes  out  of  her  own  head,  you  know. 
You  see,  she  and  I go  into  the  Park 
every  morning  at  twelve;  and  she  reads 
to  me;  but  it  would  be  rather  scudgy  of 
me,  wouldn’t  it,  to  keep  her  always  at 
those  reports  of  cricket  and  football  that 
a girf  can’t  care  about?  And  so  I some- 
times read  for  myself ; and  then  I can  see 
that  she  sits  thinking— but  not  very  seri- 
ously either — it’s  about  the  verses,  you 
know — sometimes  they’re  little  Polish 
songs,  and  sometimes  Hungarian,  and 
sometimes  Armenian — but  there’s  always 
an  English  version  for  me.  And  al- 
though she’s  kept  awfully  busy  in  the 
house,  now  and  again  the  others  are  away 
at  an  afternoon  concert,  or  something  of 
that  kind — and  she’s  generally  left  at 
home  with  me — and  she  asks  me  to  come 
in  here  for  a little  while— and  she  plays 
—well,  did  you  ever  hear  such  playing? 
— she  can  make  the  piano  speak — it  says 


anything  she  wants  to  say— and  then  be- 
tween she  recites  the  verses — so  low — I 
wonder  you  could  have  heard—” 

At  this  point  the  door  was  again  open- 
ed. But  it  was  not  Briseis  who  appeared ; 
it  was  Olga  Elliott,  carrying  a plate  and 
a spoon  and  fork;  and  the  moment  that 
Gordon  set  eyes  on  her  he  saw  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

“Yes,  you  may  well  stare!”  said  she 
— and  her  lips  were  pale  with  passion. 
“That  I should  be  ordered  to  fetch  and 
carry  things  like  a kitchen-maid  — sent 
away  from  the  room — while  Briseis  Va- 
lieri  is  singled  out,  and  taken  up,  and  put 
at  the  Prince’s  table!  The— the  upstart! 
She  and  her  shabby  black  rags— when  all 
the  rest  of  us  had  been  at  such  pains — ” 

“Cousin  Briseis,” said  the  small  lame 
boy,  with  his  face  afire,  “dresses  better 
than  any  of  you — and  that  always — al- 
ways ! — ” 

“Here,  take  this  rubbish— and  I hope 
it  may  choke  you !”  exclaimed  the  scowl- 
ing-eyed  fury,  and  she  thrust  the  plate 
upon  him.  “A  seat  reserved  for  Briseis 
Valieri,  at  the  Prince’s  table! — and  I dare 
say  she  wasn’t  asked  at  all— I dare  say  it 
was  her  own  downright  impudence  that 
made  her  force  her  way — ” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Olga,” 
said  Frank  Gordon — but  mildly,  for  he 
had  never  seen  a girl  of  decent  upbring- 
ing in  such  an  ungovernable  rage  before, 
and  in  fact  he  was  rather  frightened. 
“The  Princess  sent  me  to  find  Miss  Va- 
lieri— ” 

“ Then  does  the  Princess  know  in  whose 
house  she  is?”  demanded  this  sallow-com- 
plexioned  virago  with  the  flaming  eyes. 
“She  was  invited  here  by  a family  called 
Elliott.  I am  an  Elliott.  I’m  not  a for- 
eigner. But  I’ve  got  to  go  for  aspic  jelly 
— I am  sent  away  from  the  room — while 
a foreign  creature  in  a dingy  black  dress 
is  taken  to  the  Prince’s  table — with  every- 
body looking  on! — ” 

“It  is  not  a dingy  black  dress — it  is  the 
prettiest  dress  in  the  whole  house!”  the 
lame  boy  retorted,  panting  a little. 

But  this  stormy  scene  had  to  end ; for 
.there  were  sounds  outside,  of  people  as- 
cending the  staircase;  and  the  very  first 
to  put  in  an  appearance  was  the  Prince 
himself,  who  was  accompanied  by  Briseis 
Valieri — the  Princess  having  been  de- 
tained below  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  introductions.  Monseigneur 
was  talking  in  German;  and  he  was 
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laughing  consumedly;  and  so  occupied 
was  he  with  this  subject  of  Wiener- 
schnitzel  and  Gurkensalat  that  he  seized 
two  chairs,  and  made  Briseis  sit  down 
with  him,  that  he  might  the  better  de- 
scribe to  her  the  irresistible  drolleries  of 
his  two  black  poodles.  But  when  the  Prin- 
cess came  up,  Briseis  was  released  from 
durance;  for  Frank  Gordon’s  mother 
seemed  to  have  a great  deal  to  say  to  this 
Greek  girl,  and  to  be  much  interested  in 
her,  and  charmed  with  her,  as  all  this 
miscellaneous  assemblage  could  clearly 
perceive. 

As  they  were  driving  down  to  Brown’s 
Hotel — and,  indeed,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  left  the  house — Frank  Gordon  said  to 
his  mother: 

“Well,  Mater,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  the  Maid  of  Athens?” 

The  Princess  of  Monteveltro — as  she 
sometimes  did,  for  caprice  or  amusement 
— lapsed  into  the  Scotch  tongue. 

“Frankie,  lad,  I thought  ye  were  just 
bletherin  when  ye  spoke  of  her;  but  I 
find  ye  were  not.  She’s  just  a witch  of  a 
lassie,  that — with  her  great,  big  eyes,  and 
the  smiling  daintiness  of  her,  and  her  pret- 
ty voice:  she’ll  make  many  a man’s  heart 
sore,  will  that  one.  Keep  out  of  her  way, 
Frankie;  keep  out  of  her  way;  that’s  my 
advice  to  ye.” 

“I?”  he  said,  in  some  little  astonish- 
ment. And  then  he  added,  quietly : “You 
don’t  understand,  Mater.  I shall  be  send- 
ing you  a letter  one  of  these  days.” 

chapter  xv. 

A SQUIRE  OF  DAMES. 

A pew  days  after  these  occurrences, 
and  between  one  and  two  in  the  after- 
noon, Frank  Gordon  drove  up  to  Mrs. 
Elliott’s  house  in  Devonshire  Place, 
jumped  out  of  the  hansom,  ascended  the 
steps,  and  rang  the  bell.  After  a little 
delay  a maidservant  appeared. 

“ Can  I see  Mrs.  Elliott?”  he  asked. 

“They’re  at  luncheon,”  she  said,  look- 
ing troubled. 

“ Yes,  I know.  But  I want  to  speak 
to  her  for  only  a moment.  Will  you  tell 
her,  please?  No,  thanks,  I won’t  go  up 
to  the  drawing-room;  I will  wait  here.” 

He  remained  in  the  hall,  while  the  girl 
disappeared  into  the  dining-room,  leav- 
ing the  door  open.  Apparently  there 
was  some  disputatious  argument  going  on 
within ; but,  as  he  could  plainly  hear,  it 


was  wound  up  by  a contemptuous  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  fiery -tempered 
Olga. 

“It’s  all  rubbish  this  trying  to  talk 
French  among  ourselves!”  she  main- 
tained, with  scornful  emphasis.  “We 
ought  to  be  taken  over  to  Dieppe  or  Bou- 
logne for  a month  or  two  months  every 
year — then  we  might  have  a chance.  As 
it  is,  we  simply  go  blundering  on  without 
knowing  it;  and  what  fools  we  should 
make  of  ourselves  if  we  went  to  Paris!  I 
wyonder  what  the  Parisian  dentist  thought 
when  the  English  girl  went  into  his  place 
and  said  to  him  4 Monsieur,  s'il  vous  plait, 
examinez  mes  dentelles.’  ” 

At  this  moment  the  much-harassed  mo- 
ther made  her  appearance;  and  directly 
she  saw  who  her  visitor  was  her  face — 
the  poor,  worn,  enduring  face — lit  up 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

“Won’t  you  come  in,  Sir  Francis? — 
we  are  just  having  luncheon — ’’ 

“Oh,  no,  thank  you,”  he  said.  44 1 
have  called  only  for  a second.  But  it  is 
to  ask  a great  favor  of  you,  Mrs.  El- 
liott-” 

And  what  favor  could  he  ask  that  she 
was  not  eager  to  grant?  It  was  he  who 
had  assisted  her  in  a higher  ambition 
than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of;  al- 
ready, as  the  fruit  of  an  industrious  sow- 
ing of  little  paragraphs,  several  of  the 
morning  journals  had  announced  that  on 
the  previous  Saturday  evening  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Monteveltro  had  been 
present  at  a reception  given  by  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Elliott,  of — Devonshire  Place;  this 
piece  of  intelligence,  she  knew,  would  be 
copied  into  many  of  the  weekly  papers, 
especially  those  devoted  to  the  doings  of 
womankind;  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  flattering  hopes  that  had  now  got  pos- 
session of  her  brain.  She  saw  more  ap- 
plicants for  introduction  to  fashionable 
society;  she  saw  her  terms  raised  from 
£400  to  £600  per  annum;  she  saw  her 
darling  girls  made  much  of  and  asked  to 
go  everywhere ; she  saw  Edward  the 
medical  student  entered  for  his  three 
years  at  Caius  College.  And  what  in- 
dulgent kindness  or  courtesy  should  she 
withhold  from  the  young  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  her? 

“Mrs.  Elliott,”  said  he,  “I  want  you 
to  put  all  your  young  ladies  under  my 
charge  for  an  hour  or  so  this  afternoon. 
An  artist  friend  of  mine  has  just  come 
back  from  China  — been  house  - boating 
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and  sketching  there  for  over  eighteen 
months— and  his  drawings  are  now  hung 
in  Lucas’s  exhibition  - rooms  in  Bond 
Street.  This  is  the  opening  day— private- 
view  day,  rather — and  he’s  an  old  friend 
of  mine;  I should  like  him  to  have  a 
good  crowd,  to  show  that  there  was  public 
interest;  and  I’m  sure,  if  you’ll  entrust 
me  with  your  young  ladies,  I will  take 
every  care  of  them — ” 

“ Oh,  but  they  will  be  delighted  to  go !” 
she  exclaimed,  cheerfully — it  was  such  an 
easy  way  of  granting  a favor! 

44  Shall  I call  for  them  at  three,  or  half 
past?”  he  inquired. 

44  Perhaps  half  past  three  would  be  bet- 
ter,” said  the  widow— for  she  knew  what 
a tumult  of  preparation  would  shortly 
prevail  throughout  the  house.  Then  she 
hesitated.  44  Did  you  say  all  of  them,  Sir 
Francis?  There  are  Olga  and  Brenda — I 
know  they  are  free;  and  Miss  Bingham, 
and  Miss  Tressider,  and  Miss  Holmes.  I'm 
sure  they  will  be  most  pleased  to  go.  But 
as  for  Briseis — Miss  Valieri,  you  know — 
she  and  I had  planned  out  some  bits  of 
household  work  for  the  afternoon;  and 
perhaps  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  ex- 
cuse her — ” 

He  flushed— flushed  like  a school-boy; 
and  for  a moment  seemed  quite  taken 
aback.  But  the  next  instant  he  had  ad- 
ventured upon  a course  that  admits  of 
neither  palliation  nor  excuse. 

44  0h,  but  didn’t  I tell  you,”  he  stam- 
mered (inventing  as  he  went  on)  “that 
my  friend  Heatherstone  has  some  Scotch 
sketches  too  — Aberdeenshire — it  was  in 
Aberdeenshire  I first  met  him  years  ago; 
and  these  are  almost  sure  to  be  on  exhi- 
bition— perhaps  in  a separate  room — or 
on  screens,  you  know.  And  I am  cer- 
tain Miss  Valieri  would  be  so  interested 
in  them — if  you  don’t  mind,  Mrs.  Elliott 
— if  it  isn’t  putting  you  about — I should 
so  much  like  Miss  Valieri  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  the  Aberdeenshire 
hills-” 

“Oh,  very  well,  Sir  Francis,”  said  the 
widow,  rather  wondering  at  his  unneces- 
sary insistence.  “But  what  a handful 
you  will  have!” 

“I  shall  be  here  punctually  at  half 
past  three,”  said  he.  “And  thank  you 
ever  so  much !”  And  with  that  he  de- 
parted— directing  the  cabman  to  drive 
him  forthwith  to  a certain  restaurant  in 
Bond  Street.  It  was  not  of  his  own  per- 
sonal requirements  he  was  thinking. 


And  perhaps  he  had  not  entered  into 
any  minute  analysis  of  the  motives  that 
had  led  him  to  embark  on  this  project. 
For  one  thing,  his  time  was  entirely  at 
his  own  disposal,  now  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  were  on  their  way  to  Buda- 
Pesth;  and  then  again  Mrs.  Elliott  was  a 
countrywoman  of  his,  and  here  was  an 
opportunity  of  paying  her  a little  compli- 
ment; and  no  doubt  Fred  Heatherstone 
would  be  glad  of  any  addition  to  the  as- 
semblage meandering  through  the  exhibi- 
tion-rooms. But  behind  and  apart  from 
these  considerations  there  was  a vague 
recollection  of  his  having  spoken  indis- 
creetly to  the  old  botanist  and  his  niece 
about  a Dee-side  welcome;  and  he  wished 
Briseis  Valieri  to  know  that  Dee-side  folk 
were  not  neglectful;  generally  speaking, 
he  wanted  to  make  atonement  — for  a 
wrong  that  had  never  been  committed. 
And  so  he  was  most  exacting  in  his  ar- 
rangements with  the  head  waiter  at  this 
restaurant;  and  he  had  little  sprays  of 
flowers  provided  to  be  placed  on  the  table, 
one  for  each  young  lady,  when  they 
should  come  out  to  have  tea;  and  final- 
ly, in  course  of  time,  he  returned  with 
two  four  - wheeled  cabs  to  Devonshire 
Place.  Then,,  as  the  half-dozen  girls  went 
three  and  three  into  the  two  vehicles,  he 
had  his  choice;  and  he  chose  that  one  in 
which  Briseis  was  seated  — perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  a sort  of  half-stranger  in 
London  and  thus  especially  his  guest;  or 
perhaps  because  her  eyes  chanced  to  meet 
his,  and  they  were  full  of  a kindly  plea- 
sure and  thanks;  or  perhaps  because  he 
had  got  into  a way  of  rather  liking  to 
hear*  the  sound  of  her  voice,  which  was 
extremely  soft  and  musical.  Anyhow  he 
and  she  sat  opposite  each  other  on  their 
way  down  to  Bond  Street;  and  it  was 
mainly  to  her  that  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  friend  Fred  Heatherstone,  his  position 
in  the  art  world,  and  the  class  of  people 
who  for  the  most  part  formed  his  patrons. 

It  was  Fred  Heatherstone  himself  who 
received  them  — a youngish  man  of  ex- 
traordinarily clear  blue  eyes,  a fresh  com- 
plexion, and  clipped  brown  beard  and 
mustache;  and  very  polite  he  was  to 
Frank  Gordon’s  little  group — though  it 
was  to  Briseis  that  his  regard  was  contin- 
uously and  covertly  returning;  and  when 
a move  was  made  towards  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pictures,  it  was  Briseis  with 
whom  he  ranged  himself,  proposing  to  go 
round  with  her. 
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“The  sketches  can’t  tell  everything, 
you  know,”  said  he,  in  a modest,  shy 
way.  “ And  we  had  a few  adventures  on 
the  Chinese  canals.” 

As  for  Miss  Bingham,  and  Miss  Tres- 
sider,  and  Miss  Holmes,  and  the  two  sis- 
ters Olga  and  Brenda,  the  ever-arriving 
crowd  and  the  more  striking  of  the  cos- 
tumes afforded  them  sufficient  occupa- 
tion; but  of  course  they  had  to  make  a 
perfunctory  survey  of  the  framed  draw- 
ings; and  it  was  while  they  were  so  en- 
gaged that  Frank  Gordon  chanced  to 
espy,  near  the  turnstile,  a young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  at  the  Hy- 
patia Club.  Being  of  a bold,  not  to  say 
reckless,  nature,  he  ventured  to  approach 
this  damsel,  although  he  knew  her  occu- 
pation, and  could  perceive  that  she  held 
a little  note -book  half  hidden  in  her 
hand. 

“I’m  afraid  you  won’t  remember  me, 
Miss  Caledon,”  he  said,  as  he  raised  his 
hat.  “It  was  Miss  Lestrange  who  was 
kind  enough  to — ” 

“Oh,  but  I’ve  got  you  down.  Sir  Fran- 
cis,” said  she,  with  a half  sarcastic  smile: 
she  evidently  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
object  in  addressing  her  was  to  get  his 
own  name  into  the  newspapers:  she  had 
had  an  early  and  sad  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  had  this  comely  young 
lass  with  the  wild  blond  hair  and  the 
alert  gray  eyes.  “But  perhaps  you  can 
help  me — would  you  mind? — there  are 
one  or  two  whom  I don’t  recognize, 
though  they  appear  to  be  attracting  some 
attention.  Who  is  the  short,  soldierly 
man  with  the  grizzled  mustache — do  you 
see  him  over  there  in  the  corner — the  lady 
with  him  can’t  be  his  wife,  for  he’s  so  aw- 
fully attentive  to  her — ” 

Well,  Frank  Gordon’s  acquaintance 
with  the  fashionable  or  artistic  circles  of 
London  was  far  from  being  over-exten- 
sive; but  at  least  he  knew  a number  of 
those  present  as  friends  of  his  friend 
Heatherstone;  and  he  did  what  he  could 
to  assist  this  frank-spoken  and  pleasant- 
looking  young  person.  Then  she  said — 

“ You  brought  in  quite  a big  party  with 
you.” 

“Yes,”  he  made  answer — arriving  at 
last  at  his  real  object  in  going  up  to  her. 
“And  there  are  two  of  them  you  might 
put  down  in  your  list,  Miss  Caledon — it 
would  be  so  good  of  you — their  mother 
would  be  so  pleased — ” 

“Yes,  but  is  there  anything  special 


about  their  costume? — or  have  they  done 
anything?”  she  said,  rather  petulantly. 

“ Oh,  never  mind  about  that,”  he  said. 

“ There  they  are— -just  beyond  the  marble 
figure — Miss  Olga  Elliott  and  Miss  Brenda 
Elliott — their  mother  would  be  so  awfully 
pleased — ” 

She  scribbled  down  the  names,  rather 
unwillingly.  Then  she  said— 

“ But  didn’t  that  beautiful  girl  come  in 
with  you — that  tall,  foreign-looking  girl 
who  is  going  round  with  Mr.  Heather- 
stone?  She  is  carrying  everything  before 
her— don't  you  notice? — every  one  follow- 
ing her  with  their  eyes  whenever  there’s 
a chance — didn’t  she  come  in  with  your 
party?” 

He  rather  drew  back  in  manner. 

4 4 Oh  — well  — yes  — she  did,  ” he  ad- 
mitted, in  a distant  kind  of  fashion. 

44  Who  is  she?”  was  the  next  prompt 
demand. 

44  Oh,  I wouldn’t  put  her  in  your  list,” 
he  said,  uneasily.  “Oh,  no,  never  mind ! 
— I’m  sure  you’ve  got  enough  down-^-” 

44  But  I tell  you  she  promises  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  the  afternoon:  I must 
have  her  name!”  the  lady  journalist  pro- 
tested— and  the  little  note-book  was  again 
opened. 

“ I’ve  forgotten  it,”  he  said,  in  desper- 
ation. 

“ Forgotten  her  name?  And  she  is  one 
of  your  party?”  the  young  damsel  ex- 
claimed, staring  at  him. 

“Oh,  no,  I did  not  mean  that.  What 
I mean  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  spell — 
Greek  names  are  very  difficult  to  spell  in 
English — changing  the  u into  y and  the 
ch  into  x and  all  that  kihd  of  thing.  I 
really  couldn’t  undertake — But  I see 
my  young  people  are  looking  about  for 
me — good-afternoon,  Miss  Caledon,  and 
thank  you  ever  so  much !”  He  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  raised  his  hat,  and 
turned  away  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd. 
And  thus  it  was  that  in  the  account 
which  appeared  in  one  or  two  evening 
papers — to  be  copied  in  numerous  weekly 
publications — of  the  distinguished  throng 
who  had  flocked  to  Mr.  F.  Heatherstone’s 
Private  View,  there  were  to  be  found  the 
names  of  Miss  Olga  and  Miss  Brenda  El- 
liott, but  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
Greek  young  lady  having  been  present. 
Perhaps  Frank  Gordon  could  not  have 
explained  to  himself  the  origin  of  this 
little  bit  of  proud  reserve  on  his  part. 

In  the  mean  time  Briseis,  having  gone 
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the  round  of  the  walls,  was  now  engaged 
in  talking  to  the  artist’s  mother — a sin- 
gularly refined  - looking  old  lady,  with 
silvery-white  hair  and  an  almost  girlish 
freshness  of  complexion ; and  it  was  at  this 
point  that  young  Gordon  came  up  with 
the  proposition  that  as  he  was  about  to 
take  his  small  troop  of  guests  to  have  tea 
at  the  restaurant  where  he  had  had  a ta- 
ble reserved  for  them,  Mrs.  Heatherstone 
and  her  son  might  as  well  come  too.  The 
invitation  was  at  once  accepted;  the  girls 
were  noiselessly  summoned;  and  a short 
time  thereafter  they  were  all  of  them 
seated  together  in  the  tea-room,  chatting 
and  laughing  as  if  newly  released  from 
bondage.  To  be  sure,  there  were  only 
six  sprays  of  flowers;  but  the  moment 
she  saw  how  matters  lay,  Briseis,  on  pre- 
tence of  putting  her  gloves  and  catalogue 
on  the  window-sill,  passed  round  the  table 
to  Mrs.  Heatherstone’s  chair  and  slipped 
her  own  tiny  nosegay  in  front  of  the  old 
lady.  No  one  noticed  — except  young 
Gordon  of  Grantly;  who  thought  that 
sooner  or  later  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  to  Miss  Valieri  for 
that  little  act  of  self-sacrifice. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  expedition  from 
end  to  end  proved  to  be  a complete  suc- 
cess; and  when  eventually  he  had  con- 
voyed his  charges  home,  and  when  he 
turned  away  to  walk  down  to  his  club, 
he  was  very  well  content  with  the  ex- 
periment. He  did  not  stay  to  consider 
whether  there  might  not  be  a certain  dan- 
gerous facility  about  it.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don, thrown  very  much  on  his  resources; 
most  of  his  friends  and  chums  and  out- 
lying kinsmen  were  away  in  the  country; 
he  himself  did  not  propose  returning  to 
Aberdeenshire  until  Christmas,  for  he 
had  several  shooting  engagements  to  get 
through,  in  Norfolk  and  Sussex ; and 
meanwhile  there  was  a kind  of  odd 
amusement  in  taking  a drove  of  girls 
about,  while  he  was  doing  a good  turn  to 
his  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Elliott,  in  leav- 
ing the  house  quiet  for  her.  The  spitfire 
Olga  was  almost  kind  to  him;  the  sulky 
and  sullen  Brenda  was  quite  clearly  try- 
ing to  be  amiable;  the  three  bucolics  were 
as  merry  as  crickets;  while  as  for  Briseis 
Yalieri,  her  bright  intelligence,  her  serene 
sweetness,  and  the  compelling  splendor 
of  her  eyes  were  obvious  to  every  one, 
and  why  should  he  alone  of  mortals  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  their  attraction  ? He 
treated  her  as  he  treated  the  others — or 


he  thought  he  did.  And  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  on  his  way  down  to  the 
Sirloin  Club,  where  he  intended  before 
dinner  to  write  a long  letter  to  Georgie 
Lestrange — poor  Georgie  who,  instead  of 
wandering  round  picture-rooms,  and  look- 
ing at  pretty  costumes,  and  having  sprays 
of  flowers  placed  for  her  at  the  tea  table, 
was  now  away  on  the  wild  Atlantic,  with 
a world  of  uncertainties  before  her. 

He  might  have  gone  down  to  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  and  taken  his  chance 
of  finding  some  one  he  knew;  but  the  Sir- 
loin is  a small  and  extremely  exclusive 
club  ; no  stranger  or  guest  is  admitted 
within  its  doors;  members  are  expected 
to  talk  to  each  other,  if  they  are  that  way 
inclined,  whether  they  have  met  before 
or  not;  accordingly  he  was  sure  of  hav- 
ing companionship  at  dinner,  even  if  his 
neighbor  puffed  cigarette  smoke  into  his 
soup — for  the  one  chamber  at  the  Sirloin 
serves  as  dining-room,  smoking-room,  and 
reading-room  combined.  As  he  entered 
the  long  and  high-ceilinged  apartment  it 
looked  invitingly  snug  on  this  chill  Octo- 
ber evening;  there  was  a big  fire  blazing 
at  the  further  end ; there  were  rose-shaded 
lamps  on  the  snow-white  table;  every- 
thing seemed  neat,  and  trim,  and  well- 
appointed;  and  the  row  of  old  silver  jugs 
and  tankards  and  snuff-boxes — the  gifts 
of  loyal  members  — lent  a certain  rich- 
ness of  look  to  the  eighteenth -century 
sideboard.  There  were  but  three  persons 
present  as  yet:  the  ducal  founder  of  the 
institution  was  seated  at  a small  table, 
scanning  the  pages  of  the  candidates’book ; 
a famous  musical  entertainer  lay  at  full 
length  on  a sofa,  perhaps  trying  to  make 
up  for  late  nights;  a callow  youth,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  chewing  a toothpick, 
was  blankly  staring  at  this  or  the  oth- 
er of  the  valuable  engravings  that  were 
ranged  along  the  walls.  A profound  si- 
lence reigned:  young  Gordon  of  Grantly 
would  have  undisturbed  seclusion  for  the 
writing  of  the  letter  that  was  to  follow 
Miss  Georgie  across  the  far  Atlantic. 

It  was  a frank  and  friendly  letter — and 
extremely  sensible:  there  were  in  it  none 
of  the  endearing  banalities,  the  secret 
meanings,  the  ‘ little  language  ’ that  lov- 
ers are  used  to  send  to  each  other.  He 
said  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  tele- 
gram from  New  York ; he  hoped  she  would 
find  her  brother  much  better;  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
walking  up  and  down  the  wharf  at  Liver- 
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pool  to  welcome  her  on  her  return.  And 
then,  having  finished  this  communication 
— and  being  still  in  a dutiful  mood — he 
took  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  composed 
a brief  note  for  his  mother.  According 
to  promise,  he  said,  he  was  writing  to  her; 
and  the  object  of  his  writing  was  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Georgie 
Lestrange.  Probably,  he  hinted,  it  was 
no  great  news  to  her — after  the  constant 
association  she  must  have  observed  at 
Glen  Skean  Castle ; nevertheless  Georgie 
would  be  so  pleased  if  the  Princess  would 
send  her  a kindly  little  message,  and  he 
would  see  that  it  was  duly  conveyed  to 
her.  When  Frank  Gordon  had  closed 
and  addressed  these  two  letters  and  de- 
posited them  in  the  box,  he  rose  and 
looked  round  about  him,  with  something 
of  the  air  of  being  a free  man. 

The  first  new-comer  he  noticed  was  a 
well-known  actor-manager,  whose  pictu- 
resque and  effective  Hamlet  was  just  then 
the  talk  of  theatrical  circles;  and  this 
gentleman,  when  he  had  ordered  the  bit 
of  fish  and  glass  of  claret  he  permitted 
himself  on  the  way  down  to  the  theatre, 
came  over  to  Gordon. 

“ I saw  you  leaving  Heatherstone’s 
show  this  afternoon, ” said  he;  “there 
were  a lot  of  you.” 

“ Yes,  rather  a responsibility,  all  those 
girls.” 

Then  of  a sudden  an  idea  sprang  into 
Frank  Gordon’s  brain.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  in  this  town  of  London ; and  taking 
those  girls  about  was  a kind  of  harmless 
frolic. 

“ I say,”  he  observed  to  the  actor-man- 
ager, who  was  drawing  in  a chair  to  the 
table,  “I  should  like  to  bring  that  little 
crowd  to  see  your  Hamlet ; and  it  would 
be  an  additional  point  of  interest — it  would 
interest  them  tremendously — if  they  could 
be  admitted  behind  the  scenes  for  a min- 
ute or  two — ” 

“Against  all  law  and  order,”  was  the 
very  definite  response. 

“But  who  makes  a law  can  break  it,” 
said  Gordon,  enigmatically.  “And  I’ll 
let  you  off  easy;  I’ll  bring  only  three  in- 
stead of  six.  And  only  a couple  of  min- 
utes— we  should  not  interfere  with  any- 
body— ” 

This  modern  representative  of  Hamlet 
the  Dane  was  a reflective  person.  He  was 
also  an  angler;  and  occasionally  he  took 
his  holidays  in  Scotland.  Furthermore, 
he  had  heard  that  Sir  Francis  Gordon  of 


Grantly  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
some  fine  stretches  of  water  on  the  Dee. 

“What  evening  do  you  propose?”  he 
said. 

“Well — to-morrow— or  the  next — if  I 
find  they  are  disengaged.” 

“Make  it  Thursday  evening  if  you 
can,”  said  the  Prince  Hamlet,  as  his  fru- 
gal repast  was  being  set  before  him. 
“ Bring  the  three  young  ladies  to  my  box 
— I will  leave  your  name — and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done.” 

It  seemed  so  simple  and  natural  that  he 
should  again  think  of  these  pleasant  com- 
panions. And  Mrs.  Elliott — who  was  de- 
voted heart  and  soul  to  the  young  man, 
and  ready  to  do  everything  he  a^ked — 
made  no  objection  when  he  explained  to 
her  that  on  this  occasion  he  could  only 
take  Miss  Olga  and  Miss  Brenda  and  Bri- 
seis,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  overtax 
the  manager’s  forbearance.  When  Olga 
and  Brenda  learned  that  they  were  going 
to  a private  box  at  the  famous  theatre, 
and  also  that  they  were  to  be  introduced 
to  the  mysteries  behind  the  scenes,  they 
were  out  of  their  mind  with  importance 
and  delight;  but  all  the  same  they  were 
shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  this  was  in 
reality  only  another  compliment  to  their 
cousin  Briseis,  paid  her  by  the  handsome 
young  gentleman  whose  acquaintance- 
ship she  had  made  in  Aberdeenshire.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  Briseis — who  was 
not  at  all  a vain  person,  but  who  had 
quick  perceptions,  along  with  the  fine  and 
subtle  sensitiveness  of  a woman  in  respect 
of  any  attention  paid  to  her  by  one  of  the 
opposite  sex— the  worst  of  it  was  that 
Briseis  thought  so  too. 

Indeed  it  was  this  very  swiftness  of  ap- 
prehension on  her  part  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  their  companionship  constituted 
for  him  her  chiefest  charm.  She  seemed 
to  divine  what  he  had  to  say  before  he 
had  half  said  it;  she  was  instantly  respon- 
sive to  the  least  bint  or  suggestion ; there 
was  an  answering  look — a smile  of  recog- 
nition— as  if  further  words  were  unneces- 
sary. And  then  he  never  appealed  to  her, 
for  confirmation  of  his  own  views,  or  for 
further  intelligence,  and  found  her  want- 
ing. For  one  thing  she  was  far  more 
widely  read  than  he — in  many  literatures; 
she  had  a more  catholic  appreciation  of 
the  arts  (he  cared  for  little  beyond  land- 
scape, and  for  statuary  hardly  anything 
at  all) ; young  as  she  was,  she  had  trav- 
elled more  and  seen  more  than  he;  she 
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had  more  of  the  accomplishments  and 
manners  of  the  great  world — though  in- 
deed his  modesty,  and  good-humor,  and 
manliness  were  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
any  defect.  And  Olga  and  Brenda  had 
soon  got  into  the  way  of  leaving  these  two 
to  their  half-uttered  interchanges  of  con- 
fidence and  comment.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  famous  actor’s  box,  the  two 
sisters  were  well  content  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  glow  and  pageantry  of  the 
stage,  while  Briseis,  in  her  curtained  cor- 
ner, could  without  being  overheard  talk 
to  her  companion  about  any  feature  of 
the  performance  that  seemed  to  call  for 
remark.  It  mattered  little  to  Olga  and 
Brenda  whether  they  had,  or  had  not, 
been  brought  to  this  theatre  really  on 
account  of  their  cousin  Briseis;  it  was 
enough  that  they  were  there — and  in  a 
prominent  box;  and  they  were  making 
the  most  of  a great  opportunity. 

Then  came  the  fateful  summons  from 
the  lord  Hamlet  himself;  and  at  once  the 
two  girls  were  on  their  feet,  and  eager; 
while  Frank  Gordon  got  down  Briseis’s 
opera-cloak.  She,  however,  put  up  her 
hand  with  a little  gesture,  and  indicated 
her  dissent. 

“Aren’t  you  coming  with  us?” he  said. 

“Oh,  no,  thank  you;  no,  thank  you,” 
she  answered  him,  and  her  eyes  gave  him 
one  of  their  sweetest  smiles.  “ I prefer 
to  remain  with  the  illusion.  Why  should 
I wish  to  see  Ophelia  dabbing  her  face 
with  a powder-puff?  I understand  that 
such  things  are;  but  I do  not  wish  to  see 
them ; I would  rather  stay  here — to  look 
at  Shakespeare’s  dream  of  Denmark.” 

“ Oh,  do  come !”  he  said,  in  obvious  dis- 
appointment: for  surely  it  was  for  her 
sake  alone  that  he  had  begged  for  this 
favor? 

But  she  was  obdurate,  in  her  suave  and 
gentle  fashion. 

“ I am  like  a child,  I prefer  illusions,” 
she  said,  good-naturedly.  a And  I am  old 
enough  not  to  tear  open  my  toys.” 

And  so,  with  an  unwillingness  that  he 
was  polite  enough  to  conceal,  he  proceed- 
ed to  escort  the  two  sisters  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  attendant  who  was  still  waiting 
for  them.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Olga  and  Brenda  re- 
appeared, they  were  laden  with  sumptu- 
ous boxes  of  chocolate  and  signed  photo- 
graphs, and  they  were  quite  excited  and 
breathless  over  the  wonders  they  had  be- 
held. 


And  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day,  or 
rather  on  alternate  or  occasional  days: 
art  - galleries,  exhibitions,  concerts,  thea- 
tres; and  sometimes  the  bucolics  were 
asked,  and  sometimes  the  two  sisters,  but 
always  Briseis;  while  as  for  the  poor, 
tired-eyed  little  widow,  so  far  from  put- 
ting in  any  protest,  she  was  glad  enough 
to  see  her  young  people  being  taken  about 
and  amused.  Briseis  became  of  impor- 
tance in  this  household.  To  all  of  them 
it  seemed  sufficiently  clear  that,  although 
Sir  Francis  appeared  to  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  easy  impartiality,  these  continuous 
plans  and  entertainments  were  unmis- 
takably so  many  little  presents  offered 
to  Briseis;  and  in  private  conclave  they 
decided  that  she  also  must  be  well  aware 
of  the  fact;  and  perhaps  they  envied  her 
a lover  who  could  be  so  lavish  of  his  time 
and  trouble. 

Moreover,  they  could  not  but  observe, 
as  time  went  on,  that  there  was  something 
gradually  being  added  to  the  girl's  ex- 
pression. Beautiful  she  had  always  been, 
even  in  her  saddest  and  loneliest  mo- 
ments; but  now  that  rare  loveliness  of 
hers  seemed  to  bask  in  a sort  of  sunlight. 
To  kindness  of  any  description  she  had 
always  been  extraordinarily  sensitive  and 
responsive;  but  now  the  happiness  that 
shone  in  her  eyes  seemed  a species  of  ra- 
diance, even  as  she  went  about  her  ordi- 
nary duties.  Aud  she  was  busier  than 
ever,  of  her  own  free-will;  anxious  to 
do  a good  turn  to  this  one  or  that;  as  if 
her  whole  nature  were  pervaded  by  a 
sort  of  joyous  and  secret  gratitude,  that 
she  must  express  in  some  way  or  other 
to  her  fellow-creatures.  Of  all  the  bits 
of  embroidery  and  finery  that  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  Eastern  climes, 
hardly  one  remained : she  had  given 
them  all  away,  to  the  other  girls  in  the 
house. 

But  if  Frank  Gordon,  as  he  carelessly 
thought,  had  preserved  an  attitude  of  un- 
biassed and  benevolent  neutrality  towards 
these  young  ladies  who  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  lend  him  their  society,  there  was  pne 
point  on  which  he  was  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a dark  and  esoteric  understanding 
with  Briseis  alone:  he  wished  to  get  to 
know  more  about  the  mysterious  little 
songs  or  chants  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  when  she  had  an  idle 
moment  or  two,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  she  kept  hidden  away  in  her  own 
memory.  He  wanted  her  to  write  down 
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some  of  these  things  for  him.  But  she 
laughingly  put  him  aside. 

“ It  is  all  plagiarism,”  she  said  to  him 
one  afternoon  as  they  were  walking  home 
from  a concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall:  he 
and  she  were  in  front,  the  three  bucolics 
behind.  “I  know  many  of  the  airs  of 
the  folk-songs  ; and  I take  one  of  them, 
and  play  round  about  it,  and  make  fool- 
ishness of  it;  and  what  use  would  such  a 
rambling  kind  of  music  be  to  you?” 

“I  don’t  so  much  mean  the  music:  I 
mean  the  words,”  he  said. 

“And  these  too  are  only  echoes,”  she 
went  on.  “ I know  so  many  of  the  bal- 
lads—Polish,  Russian,  and  Greek  especial- 
ly— and  so  many  of  them  are  alike;  so 
that  if  I wish  for  a refrain,  it  is  easy  to 
put  together  a few  words — a little  story — 
a suggestion — ” 

“Then  won’t  you  write  down  one  or 
two  of  them  for  me?”  he  begged  of  her, 
renewing  his  prayer.  “ Tiiose  I have 
heard  are  most  exquisite — so  simple  and 
tender — ” 

She  laughed  again,  and  shook  her  head. 

“Oh,  then  you  wish  me  to  become  like 
the  poetess  you  met  at  the  ladies’  club — 
giving  scraps  of  her  compositions  to  her 
friends?” 

“ What,  Miss  Penguin?”  he  exclaimed. 
“Oh,  yes,  you  are  likely  to  resemble  the 
draggle-tailed  4 Sappho  ’ in  any  way  what- 
ever! Besides  I hear  that  ‘Sappho’  has 
given  up  gasping  poetry  for  the  present; 
her  hysterics  have  taken  another  form- 
infuriated  magazine-articles;  and  she  is 
raging  and  howling  and  lashing  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind  with  whips  of  scor- 
pions—the  gay  old  spinster  that  she  is!” 

“And  then,  you  know,”  said  Briseis, 
with  blithe  unconcern,  “these  songs  are 
all  so  sad;  and  why  should  one  seek  sad- 
ness unnecessarily?”  Indeed,  any  passer- 
by, chancing  to  notice  the  happy  eyes  and 
the  free  and  buoyant  step  of  this  girl, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  associate 
her  with  any  form  of  sadness.  Youth, 
and  a serene  sweetness  of  look,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  pleasant  companionship — 
these  were  visible  in  her  face;  but  not 
sadness.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  those*  beautiful,  smiling  eyes 
had  ever  burned  hot  with  tears,  or  were 
ever  likely  to  do  that.  “ There  is  one  of 
the  Russian  songs,”  Briseis  continued, 
“ that  they  sing  at  a wedding — the  friends 
of  the  bride  sing  it  as  a kind  of  chorus— 
and  that  too  is  sad — why?  Why  should 
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it  be  so?  The  bride  is  represented  as  trem- 
bling for  fear,  and  she  hides  for  safety  in 
her  mother’s  love — ah,  but  it  is  too  tragic 
to  be  spoken  of.  And  why— why  ? Why 
should  there  be  dread  and  evil  presenti- 
ments on  a wedding-day?” 

For  a moment  something  seemed  to 
clutch  at  his  heart.  But  only  for  a mo- 
ment: he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  shut- 
ting out  the  future  from  him. 

“Dread  and  evil  presentiments  on  a 
wedding-day?”  he  repeated,  absently. 

“ Why,  indeed?” 

CHAPTETl  XVI. 

AN  AWAKENING. 

The  cold  and  clear  October  sunlight 
shone  over  Regent’s  Park;  from  the  rus- 
tling branches  an  occasional  yellow  leaf 
fluttered  down  and  floated  on  the  silvery 
and  shimmering  waters  of  the  lake;  the 
wide  open  swaths  and  undulations  of 
greensward  were  almost  empty;  and  far 
away  beyond  these  the  encircling  belt  of 
chestnut  and  sycamore  and  elm  had  grown 
dim  and  distant  in  the  pale  blue  London 
haze.  In  a sheltered  nook  within  this 
great  solitude  Briseis  and  her  lame  cousin 
had  sought  out  their  accustomed  retreat; 
and  she  was  reading  to  him,  with  that 
proud  thrill  in  her  voice  that  could  make 
of  his  tremulous,  emotional  nature  a sort 
of  stringed  instrument  answering  to  her 
every  touch : 

“Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.  Mayenne 
bath  turned  his  rein. 

D’Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.  The  Flemish 
count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before 
a Biscay  gale; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and 
flags,  and  cloven  mail — ” 

Some  one  approached;  and,  as  was  her 
wont  on  such  occasions,  she  merely  low- 
ered her  tones,  and  continued  her  reading, 
without  looking  up.  The  stranger  was  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  of  a 
complexion  so  bloodless  that  its  waxen 
pallor  had  a suggestion  of  green  here  and 
there  in  the  shadows ; his  eyes  were  small, 
black,  furtive,  and  abnormally  close  to- 
gether; his  small  black  mustache  was 
carefully  pointed  at  the  ends ; his  features 
were  of  the  degenerate  Hellenic  type  that 
one  frequently  observes  in  the  streets  of 
Algiers  or  on  the  quays  of  Syracuse.  As 
for  his  costume,  there  was  a sort  of  Bank 
Holiday  display  about  it ;.  he  wore  a broad 
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turned -down  collar,  a pretentiously  ar- 
ranged tie,  prominent  cuffs  with  large 
silver  links,  and  a straw  hat  with  a black 
band  round  it:  there  was  also  a black 
band  round  his  arm.  He  had  been  sur- 
veying this  little  group  of  the  two  cousins 
before  he  ventured  to  draw  near;  but 
now  he  came  close  up,  and  stood  motion- 
less; so  that  Briseis  was  forced  to  raise 
her  head. 

“ Andreas!1’  she  exclaimed. 

There  was  neither  welcome,  nor  mis- 
giving, nor  alarm  iu  the  look  with  which 
she  regarded  him:  only  blank  astonish- 
ment, even  bewilderment. 

“Yes,  no  doubt  you  are  surprised?”  he 
said,  speaking  in  Romaic.  “ May  one  sit 
down?  Thank  you.  No,  I do  not  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  anything  of  me 
since  the  time  that  Irene  was  taken  away 
from  us.  Poor  Enie!— poor  Enie!”  He 
glanced  at  the  black  band  on  his  sleeve. 
“ And  yet  it  was  her  death  that  was  the 
beginning  of  my  misfortunes.  I had  got 
a very  good  post  in  the  French  consulate 
at  Smyrna;  but  I had  to  give  it  up  when 
I left  to  administer  the  family  affairs  at 
home;  and  since  then  I have — ” He 
threw  out  his  hands  with  a little  expres- 
sive gesture.  “ I have  drifted — drifted  un- 
til I find  myself  here  in  London',  talking 
to  my  old  friend  Briseis  Valieri,  as  if  we 
were  once  more  on  the  beach  promenade 
at  Phalerum.” 

She  did  not  seem  overjoyed. 

44 1 was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Enie’s 
death,”  she  said,  “but  she  had  been  suf- 
fering for  so  long,  had  she  not?  And 
you — what  are  your  plans?  Have  you 
come  to  London  on  business?” 

The  coldness  of  her  tone  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  she  was  not  anxious  to  detain 
this  young  man  with  the  shifty,  watchful 
eyes  and  the  showy  neckerchief  and  cuffs. 

“ Business  ? — yes  !”  he  said,  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “If  so  great 
and  rich  a city  as  London  can  find  enough 
to  satisfy  the  very  humble  requirements 
of  Andreas  Argyriades.  But  in  the  mean 
time — at  this  moment — I am  here  on  a 
little  friendly  errand  to  yourself.” 

“Tome?  Why  to  me?”  she  demanded. 
She  could  scarcely  conceal  her  dislike — 
her  impatience  to  be  quit  of  him. 

“Your  young  companion  here,”  he 
asked,  as  a cautious  preliminary,  “does  he 
understand  our  language?” 

“ No,”  she  answered,  shortly. 

“Ah,  then,  so  much  the  easier,”  he 


said,  in  a suave  fashion;  and  he  seemed 
to  settle  himself  comfortably  down  to  tell 
his  story.  44  You  know,  my  dear  friend, 
how  methodical  our  poor  Enie  was — so 
perfect  in  all  her  dispositions;  and  the 
same  orderliness  I found  when  I had  to 
examine  her  effects,  for  that  duty  also 
devolved  upon  me.  So  that,  in  going 
through  her  escritoire,  when  I came  upon 
a packet  neatly  tied  up  and  labelled  out- 
side 4 The  Love-Letters  of  Briseis 1 — ” 

Briseis  started.  But  he  appeared  to  take 
no  notice. 

“ — I said  to  myself:  ‘Ah,  then,  Irene 
wished  to  be  an  authoress:  here  is  the 
MS.  all  prepared  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
publisher.1  Nevertheless,  when  I opened 
the  package,  I discovered  that  the  writing 
was  not  Irene’s  writing,  but  that  of  her 
dear  friend  and  companion,  Briseis  Va- 
lieri; and  I said  to  myself:  4 Well,  if  it  is 
she  who  aspires  to  be  an  authoress,  that 
also  is  very  good.1  And  I read  a little — 
oh,  such  beautiful  language  — such  ele- 
gant French — such  impassioned  descrip- 
tions of  stolen  interviews— moonlight- 
in  the  groves  of  Zante — and  I said  to  my- 
self: ‘Surely  this  little  book,  when  it  is 
published,  will  create  some  stir:  it  will 
show  to  all  the  world  that  our  Greek  girls 
of  the  present  day  have  fire,  imagination, 
enthusiasm?1  But  when  I read  further 
and  further,  what  was  my  astonishment! 
These  love-letters  were  not  exercises  in 
literature— ah,  no! — they  were  addressed 
to  one  whom  we  all  know  very  well — to 
George  Lam  pr  in  os — ” 

A crimson  flush  had  mounted  to  her 
forehead:  the  little  lame  boy  in  the  Bath 
chair,  looking  and  listening  and  wonder- 
ing, had  never  before  seen  his  pale  and 
beautiful  cousin  so  confused  and  dis- 
tressed. 

44  Where  are  those  letters?”  she  said,  in 
a low  voice. 

“They  are  in  London,”  he  answered 
her,  gently. 

44  And  in  your  possession?” 

He  nodded  assent. 

44  Have  you  brought  them  with  you?” 

44  Ah,  no — they  are  too  valuable  to  car- 
ry about  with  one — ” 

44  Valuable?”  she  repeated,  indignantly. 
“ They  are  valuable  to  no  one!  But  they 
are  mine;  and  I demand  to  have  them 
sent  to  me  at  once.  By  what  right  do 
you  keep  them  back  for  a moment?  It 
was  most  wicked  of  Irene  to  preserve 
them — ” She  checked  herself  — for  she 
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was  speaking  of  the  dead.  “ At  least  she 
knew  they  were  to  be  destroyed — ” 

“ But  poor  Enie  was  always  so  method- 
ical,” Argyriades  murmured,  as  he  played 
with  the  silver  links  of  his  red-striped  cuffs. 

“I  must  have  those  letters,  and  at 
once,”  Briseis  said,  peremptorily.  “They 
belong  to  me:  I demand  that  you  send 
them  to  me  at  once.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  truly  and  certainly,  my  dear 
friend,”  he  responded,  in  a placid  man- 
ner. “But  consider  for  a moment.  In 
this  world  it  is  every  one  for  himself;  es- 
pecially when  one  is  in  hard  straits,  as  I 
am.  And  it  is  so  fortunate  for  you  that 
those  letters  fell  into  my  hands — ah, 
now,  if  it  had  been  my  brother  Demetri 
who  had  got  hold  of  them,  what  a posi- 
tion would  be  yours ! Demetri  has  a heart 
of  stone;  he  would  have  said  to  himself 
‘ With  these  compromising  letters  in  my 
possession — ’ ” 

“They  are  not  compromising  letters — 
as  you  know  perfectly  well!”  she  broke 
in,  scornfully. 

“They  speak  for  themselves,”  he  re- 
plied, with  a quiet  smile.  “But  calm 
yourself,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  not  Deme- 
tri who  has  the  letters;  it  is  I.  Demetri 
would  have  said  4 Here  is  a rich  young 
lady,  who  has  rich  friends  and  relatives: 
with  these  confessions  in  my  hands,  I can 
extort  what  I please : my  fortune  is  made.’ 
But  I am  not  such  as  that.  No.  I only 
ask  for  a little  consideration.  It  has  been 
at  great  cost  to  myself  that  I have  brought 
these  documents  all  the  way  from  Ath- 
ens—” 

She  had  recovered  her  composure  by 
this  time. 

“You  could  not  have  sent  them  to 
me!”  she  said,  in  open  disdain.  “There 
is  no  service  of  posts  between  Greece  and 
England!” 

“Ah,  but  the  papers  were  too  valua- 
ble,” he  pleaded. 

“And  if  they  were  so  compromising,” 
she  continued,  “ if  you  thought  they  were 
so  compromising,  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  you  could  burn  them?” 

“But  in  that  case,”  he  rejoined,  with 
an  adroit  plausibility,  “you  would  never 
have  known1  that  I wished  to  do  you  a fa- 
vor. No,  I had  to  bring  them  personally — 
and  at  great  expense.  Then  there  is  the 
further  large  expense  of  my  being  in  Lon- 
don : it  was  long  before  I could  find  you, 
and  become  acquainted  with  your  habits, 
so  that  I could  communicate  with  you  in 


safety.  And  therefore  I recommend  my- 
self to  your  gracious  consideration,  before 
I can  hand  over  the  letters  to  you.  I 
have  done  my  best — and  at  large  expense ; 
and  I have  no  wish  you  should  suffer  any 
exposure — any  humiliation — ” 

Some  sudden  revolt  of  feeling  got  pos- 
session of  her:  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
splendid  eyes  flashing. 

44  Ai  da!  — enough  of  this!”  she  ex- 
claimed. “I  know  you,  Andreas  Argy- 
riades.  I know  you  for  a liar  and  a thief. 
I know  that  you  robbed  your  mother  and 
sister  of  every  coin  they  could  earn  or 
borrow  for  you.  And  now  you  come  to 
threaten  me,  because  you  think  I am 
alone  and  unprotected.  Well,  I may  be 
alone  and  unprotected,  but  I am  not  a 
coward — believe  me,  I am  not  a coward. 
I tell  you  to  do  what  you  like  with  those 
letters!  Make  whatever  mischief  you  can 
with  them  ; but  you  shall  not  have  a 
lepta  from  me — not  one  single  lepta — ” 

She  paused,  for  she  was  all  trembling, 
and  the  quick  coming  and  going  of  her 
breath  was  like  to  choke  her.  The  terri- 
fied lad  in  the  Bath  chair  could  only  in- 
terfere with  a few  bewildered  phrases. 

“Briseis — what  is  this  man  saying  to 
you? — is  he  insulting  you? — why  don’t 
you  bring  a policeman? — I wish— I could 
help  you — ” 

But  Argyriades  had  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm ; and  she  failed  to  liberate  herself 
from  his  grasp. 

“ Listen,”  he  said,  with  soft  persuasion. 
44  Listen  to  reason,  my  good  friend.  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  any  mischief — not 
I!  But  one  must  live;  and  these  papers 
are  of  value;  and  if  I were  to  show  them 
now  to  some  one — some  one  like  the  Lord 
Fragkis  Gordon  — ah,  why  do  you  look 
startled?— do  you  not  understand  that  I 
have  had  to  wait  some  time,  some  good 
long  time,  to  find  out  your  circumstances, 
so  that  I could  approach  you  without  dan- 
ger of  publicity?  And  the  Lord  Fragkis 
Gordon,  he  at  least  has  plenty  of  money, 
and  he  might  be  a little  curious  to  see 
such  beautiful  French  writing.  Come 
now,  sit  down,  my  dear  friend  Briseis.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  be  amiable.  And  it 
is  a simple  thing  for  you  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  package — so  very  simple; 
and  never  a word  heard  of  it  any  more; 
and  no  risk  of  any  one  misunderstanding 
what  you  have  written  when  once  you 
have  put  the  bundle  of  sheets  into  the 
coals—” 
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She  resumed  her  seat;  she  had  grown 
outwardly  passive;  her  eyes  were  intent- 
ly preoccupied. 

“Do  I understand  you,  then,”  she  said, 
presently,  in  a subdued  voice  — but  of 
course  her  boy-cousin  could  not  under- 
stand a word — “that  you  will  not  give 
me  back  those  letters  unless  I pay  you?” 

“If  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way,”  he 
answered  her,  with  another  deprecating 
little  gesture. 

“ How  much  do  you  want?” 

A gleam  of  satisfaction,  not  wholly 
concealed,  shot  into  the  small  black  eyes. 

“Ah,  that  is  a point  now.  That  is  a 
point  to  be  examined.  If  it  were  Deme- 
tri — if  it  were  Demetri  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  this  affair,  he  would  probably 
say  five  hundred  pounds — ” 

She  answered  him  with  a look — of  im- 
patient contempt.  But  all  the  same  she 
had  grown  cowed  and  submissive,  per- 
haps overmastered  by  her  one  desire  to 
get  these  papers  back  forthwith  and  have 
done. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  he,  though 
she  had  not  uttered  a word.  “That  is 
absurd.  But  you  do  not  know  Demetri; 
he  is  a man  of  iron ; he  flinches  from  no- 
thing. With  me  it  is  different.  I wish 
to  treat  you  honorably.  If  I were  not  in 
hard  straits,  do  you  think  I would  ask 
you  for  a single  drachma?  No,  truly! 
But  you  are  rich,  and  you  have  rich  rel- 
atives; while  I am  poor;  and  one  must 
look  to  one’s  self — ” 

“How  much  do  you  want?”  she  said, 
in  the  same  hurried  undertone. 

“Fifty  pounds,”  he  answered,  slowly; 
and  the  small  black  eyes  furtively  watch- 
ed her. 

“ I have  no  such  sum !” 

“Thirty?” 

“Nor  that!” 

“ Twenty?” 

“Perhaps,  if  I wrote  to  Edinburgh,  I 
might  get  as  much— ” 

With  an  unexpected  movement  he 
threw  up  both  hands,  as  if  scattering  away 
from  him  all  this  sordid  business;  and  he 
laughed. 

“Come,  now,  I am  about  to  surprise 
you,”  he  said.  “You  give  me  bad  names: 
in  return  I will  show  you  what  it  is  to  be 
magnanimous.  I will  have  no  further  bar- 
gaining. The  letters  shall  be  restored  to 
you  at  once ; and  I leave  it  to  you  to  send 
me  subsequently  what  you  please — only 
what  you  please — exactly  what  you  please 


— in  consideration  of  my  expenses,  and 
my  care  and  trouble — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  said,  eagerly.  “Let 
me  have  them  back  at  once;  and  I will 
send  you  what  I can,  from  time  to  time — ” 

“ And  meanwhile,”  he  said,  with  a pro- 
pitiating air,  “if  I might  beg  a small 
loan — ” 

“I  have  nothing  with  me!” 

“ But  at  home — in  your  house,”  he  went 
on,  insidiously.  “Two  pounds  — three 
pounds— you  see  how  my  stay  in  London 
has  impoverished  me;  and  you  can  send 
it  to  me — I will  give  you  my  address.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a card  that 
had  the  name  of  a street  in  Soho  and  a 
number  scribbled  on  it  in  pencil.  He 
handed  it  to  her,  and  she  quickly  folded 
it  up.  Then  he  rose. 

“Farewell  for  the  present,  my  dear 
friend;  and  be  just  when  you  reflect  on 
the  little  transaction  of  this  morning.  Be 
just  and  considerate.  Remember  how 
fortunate  it  is  for  you  to  have  these  pa- 
pers returned  to  you  without  having  been 
seen  by  a single  eye.  And  in  such  a 
friendly  manner.  Ah,  if  it  had  been 
Demetri  now,  what  a terrible  position 
would  have  been  yours.  But  as  I tell 
you,  Demetri  has  a heart  of  iron,  of  steel, 
of  diamond.  Adieu,  then,  and  au  revoir!” 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  was  gone.  But 
even  when  she  was  rid  of  his  presence 
Briseis  was  far  from  being  herself  again ; 
she  was  altogether  perturbed  and  shaken ; 
a prey  to  doubts  and  anxieties,  and  con- 
flicting resolves. 

“ Briseis,”  her  boy -cousin  said,  with  his 
large  eyes  full  of  a vague  apprehension  of 
evil,  “ what  did  that  man  want?  What 
is  it  that  has  troubled  you  so?  Did  he  in- 
sult you  that  you  were  so  scornful  of  him? 
Of  course  I could  make  out  nothing — 
only  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Gordon — 
yes — these  were  the  only  words  I could 
make  out.  But  if  this  man  has  been 
frightening  you,  Sir  Francis  Gordon  would 
— would  — kill  him!”  The  lad  spoke  in 
panting  accents.  And  then  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  “You  see,  Cousin  Briseis,  I 
am  so  useless — so  helpless— if  any  one 
wishes  to  harm  you,  what  can  I do?  But 
Sir  Francis  Gordon — if  you  were  to  tell 
him  that  this  man  had  threatened  you — 
or  insulted  you— then  you  would  have 
some  one  who  could  take  your  part  — 
there  would  be  no  more  threatening  then, 
I think!— ” 

“Hush,  hush,  Adalbert.”  she  said. 
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44  You  do  not  understand.”  She  rose  from 
the  bench,  and  glanced  swiftly  around  to 
see  if  there  had  been  any  on-looker  or 
eavesdropper:  no  one  was  near.  44  Come, 
we  must  be  going  home  now.  And,  Adal- 
bert,” she  added,  with  , some  earnestness 
of  appeal,  14 1 have  confidence  in  you; 
I can  trust  you  not  to  say  a word  as  to 
what  you  saw  or  heard  this  morning — 
not  a word  to  any  living  creature.  In- 
deed, it  is  nothing;  it  will  all  pass  away 
and  be  forgotten.  Not  a word,  Adalbert, 
mind;  it  is  a secret  I can  trust  you  with; 
and  yet  what  a little  secret ! Soon  it  will 
be  all  forgotten.”  And  with  that  she  re- 
placed the  books  and  newspapers  in  the 
familiar  receptacle  and  presently  they 
had  started  off  on  their  way  to  Devon- 
shire Place. 

Luncheon  on  this  morning  was  marked 
by  a most  unwonted  phenomenon;  the 
poor  little  widow  had  become  quite  merry 
and  facetious — that  is  to  say,  when  she 
was  not  occupied  in  conciliating  fractious 
tempers,  and  trying  generally  to  keep  the 
Queen's  peace.  It  was  the  strangest  sight, 
and  almost  pathetic  in  its  way — the  worn 
face  and  the  tired  eyes  betraying  a sort 
of  occult  gaiety,  while  she  even  advent- 
ured upon  a little  joke  or  two,  as  the 
talk  went  on.  They  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  this  unusual  flow  of  spirits; 
but  Briseis  was  soon  to  learn ; for,  as  soon 
as  the  others  had  dispersed  she  was  sum- 
moned to  follow  her  aunt  to  her  own 
room. 

“My  dear  Briseis,” said  Aunt  Clara— 
and  for  once  the  wearied  eyes  looked 
pleased  and  complacent,  44 1 have  good 
news  this  morning;  the  telegram  came 
almost  immediately  you  had  left  with 
Adalbert;  and  yet  I could  not  tell  them 
at  luncheon,  for  a reason.  But  you  have 
a wise  head  on  young  shoulders,  dear 
Briseis;  you  will  understand.  Well, 
then,  it  has  been  settled  that  Miss  Bing- 
ham's younger  sister — she  is  only  a year 
younger,  after  all — is  coming  to  stay  with 
us,  and  on  considerably  increased  terms. 
I would  say  very  considerably  increased 
— only — you  need  not  talk  about  it  to 
Olga  or  Brenda;  for  the  poor  darlings 
know  so  little  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
they  know  so  little  of  the  value  of  money 
that  they  might  form  perfectly  wild  ideas 
about  what  their  dress  allowance  should 
be.  And  I will  not  conceal  from  you, 
dear  Briseis,”  continued  Aunt  Clara,  with 
the  faintest  color  suffusing  her  pale  face, 


44 that  it  is  probable  the  Binghams  may 
have  been  led  to  this  decision  by  — by 
hearing  of  the  little  party  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  were  so  good  as  to  honor; 
and  how  shall  I ever  be  able  to  thank 
that  dear  Sir  Francis  for  his  kindness? 
Of  course  Ada  wrote  home  and  gave  a 
full  account:  and  although  you  or  I 
might  not  be  influenced  by  such  consid- 
erations— for,  after  all,  any  one  connected 
with  the  Elliotts  of  the  Lea  is  not  likely 
to  make  too  much  of  rank  and  titles — 
still,  you  know,  people  in  the  country 
who  send  their  girls  to  town  are  pleased 
to  hear  that  they  are  moving  in  good  cir- 
cles, however  small  these  circles  may  be. 
And  now,  Briseis,  now  I am  coming  to  the 
point,”  she  proceeded,  almost  excitedly, 
yet  taking  care  that  her  voice  should  not 
reach  out  to  the  staircase.  44  The  younger 
girl,  Carlotta  Bingham,  will  be  here  in  a 
week  or  ten  days;  and  I have  been  won- 
dering whether  we  could  not  get  up  a 
little  dance— a quiet  little  Cinderella  sort 
of  thing — just  about  that  time;  and  yet 
not  with  the  appearance  that  it  was  given 
on  her  account.  Indeed,  that  is  why  I 
did  not  tell  them  at  luncheon  of  this  mat- 
ter having  been  settled:  we  will  arrange 
about  the  dance  first,  if  it  is  practicable— 
what  do  you  think?” 

“I,  Aunt  Clara?”  said  Briseis. 

44  You  are  so  helpful — you  are  so  quick 
with  your  suggestions.  And  indeed  it  is 
no  use  giving  such  a thing  at  all,  how- 
ever inexpensive  we  may  try  to  make  it, 
however  we  may  scrimp  and  save,  unless 
we  have  a few  people  of  distinction — a 
few  somebodies.  And  I'm  sure  our  dear 
Sir  Francis  will  be  able  to  bring  his  friend 
Mr.  Heatherstone— his  name  is  in  all  the 
papers  just  now,  over  that  exhibition ; but 
first  and  foremost  we  must  have  Lady 
Hammersley.  And  really  she  owes  it  to 
us,  after  what  we  did  for  her  bazaar,  with 
your  kind  assistance,  dear  Briseis;  and  if 
there  is  any  one  who  could  persuade  her 
ladyship  to  fix  her  own  evening,  I am 
convinced  it  is  yourself,  for  I saw  the 
marked  way  she  made  much  of  you  the 
last  time  we  went  there.  Now  do  you 
understand,  Briseis — I want  to  have  the 
dance  decided  on  before  telling  the  girls 
about  Ada’s  sister;  and  if  you  would  only 
go  now,  and  take  a 'bus  or  the  under- 
ground out  to  Notting  Hill  and  call  on 
Lady  Hammersley — ” 

“Aunt  Clara,  it  is  only  a little  after 
two!”  Briseis  said. 
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“ Precisely,”  answered  the  intrepid  lit- 
tle schemer,  “and  by  the  time  you  get 
there  you  will  find  her  and  her  daughter 
at  home — between  lunch  and  their  after- 
noon drive.  And  if  you  put  it  in  that 
informal  way — asking  her  to  choose  her 
own  evening — and  saying  pretty  things 
— she  won’t  refuse  you — she  can’t  refuse 
you— it’s  the  very  least  she  can  do  after 
what  we  did  for  her  bazaar.” 

So  Briseis  (who  was  thinking  of  widely 
different  things)  had  to  undertake  this 
delicate  mission;  but  before  setting  forth 
she  went  to  her  own  room  and  counted 
out  her  small  store  of  available  wealth. 
It  amounted  to  a little  over  five  pounds; 
and  when  she  had  bestowed  it  in  her 
purse,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note— “Dear  Andreas,  I am  sending 
you  £5.  It  is  all  I have  at  present.  I 
hope  you  can  post  me  the  packet  of  let- 
ters to-night,  so  that  I may  receive  them 
to  - morrow  morning.  — Briseis.”  And 
then,  when  she  had  left  the  house,  she 
walked  on  until  she  came  to  a post-office; 
and  there  she  procured  an  order,  value 
£5;  and  that  she  folded  and  placed  in  the 
note  she  had  written.  When  the  letter 
had  been  dropped  into  the  box  outside 
she  resumed  her  journey  with  some  slight 
feeling  of  relief.  She  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  £5,  which  was  the  last  remnant 
of  her  quarterly  allowance;  nevertheless 
she  would  free  herself,  once  and  for  all, 
from  these  insufferable  menaces. 

Her  interview  with  Lady  Hammersley 
turned  out  to  be  wholly  successful;  the 
jolly,  red -faced,  good -humored -looking 
woman  said  she  would  be  delighted  to 
bring  her  daughter  on  such-and-such  an 
evening;  and  forthwith  Briseis  hurried 
home  with  the  important  news.  Then, 
and  for  some  days  thereafter,  a profound 
if  secret  commotion  prevailed  throughout 
the  house  in  Devonshire  Place.  A pro- 
gramme of  dances  had  to  be  drawn  out 
and  confided  to  the  stationer;  a violinist 
and  pianist  were  engaged  — Mrs.  Elliott 
declaring  that  she  could  not  think  of  ask- 
ing Briseis  to  play  the  whole  evening, 
especially  as  she  would  be  so  useful  in 
many  other  ways;  cards  of  invitation 
were  printed — “Mrs.  Alexander  Elliott 
. . . At  Home  . . . Dancing  from  8 till 
12”;  and  dear  Sir  Francis  was  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  because  he  had 
undertaken  to  bring  one  or  two  dan- 
cing-men with  him.  As  for  the  young 
ladies,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Polyeucte , 


Minna  von  Bamhelm , and  I Prome&si 
Sposi,  with  their  respective  dictionaries 
received  but  perfunctory  attention  ; while 
the  masters,  calling  at  the  appointed 
hours,  found  their  pupils  incomprehen- 
sibly absent-minded.  It  was  milliners 
rather  than  masters  who  were  in  request 
now. 

Briseis  did  not  sleep  much  on  the  night 
following  her  encounter  with  Andreas 
Argyriades.  She  was  harassed  by  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  own  conduct. 
Ought  she  not  to  have  held  by  her  first 
impulse,  and  defied  him  to  do  what  mis- 
chief he  might  with  those  letters?  Had 
she  not  declared  to  him  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  them  that  could  compromise  her; 
why  not,  then,  have  absolutely  declined 
any  negotiation  whatsoever?  She  knew 
what  blackmail  was;  she  knew  how  com- 
monly it  was  practised  in  some  countries 
— in  France,  for  example,  where  the  levy- 
ing of  chantage  .has  come  to  be  a recog- 
nized and  generally  a safe  profession; 
the  rascally  character  of  Argyriades  was 
as  clear  to  her  as  daylight;  and  no  doubt 
(she  said  to  herself)  she  ought  to  have 
dared  him  to  the  end.  But  then  this  other 
way  seemed  so  simple  and  easy.  The 
payment  of  a few  pounds  — the  letters 
back  in  her  possession — and  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  further  trouble.  Thus 
she  lay  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  striving  to  reassure  herself,  tortur- 
ing herself  with  misgivings,  and  craving 
for  the  coming  of  the  new  day  and  the 
postman’s  ring  at  the  bell. 

When  the  bell  did  ring  she  was  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  which  she  instantly 
opened.  There  was  no  packet  for  her  of 
any  kind.  But  there  was  a letter;  and 
that,  retreating  into  the  dusk  of  the  hall, 
she  proceeded  to  read.  It  was  from  Ar- 
gyriades. He  began  by  expressing  de- 
vout contrition.  In  saying  that  the  pack- 
age he  had  discovered  among  his  sister’s 
effects  was  now  in  his  possession,  he  had, 
he  said,  erred  by  anticipation.  It  had 
not  yet  arrived;  but  doubtless  it  would 
be  forthcoming  within  the  next  few  days; 
failing  that,  it  might  be  assumed  that  it 
was  being  held  back  by  his  brother  De- 
metri,  who  would  be  expecting  a small 
present.  If  she  were  impatient,  and 
wished  to  have  these  documents  without 
delay,  would  she  send  him  another  £5,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Demetri,  who  would  no 
doubt  respond? — 

She  hardly  read  the  rest:  she  knew  the 
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man  lied.  And  with  eyes  burning  with 
wrath  and  scorn  she  went  rapidly  to  her 
room,  and  wrote  a note,  telling  him  that 
he  lied.  She  demanded  to  have  the  let- 
ters returned  to  her  at  once.  She  would 
give  no  further  £5;  she  presumed  he 
knew  what  punishment  was  reserved  in 
this  country  for  scoundrels  attempting  to 
obtain  money  by  threats.  She  wrote  this 
letter  in  French— so  that  chanteur  and 
chantage  occurred  pretty  frequently  in  it. 

But  no  reply  came.  Then  she  wrote 
again,  and  again  — with  a like  result. 
And  at  last  she  adopted  a prouder  atti- 
tude. She  would  bother  herself  no  more 
with  this  hound  of  a creature,  who  had 
stolen  from  his  dead  sister's  desk.  He 
might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  let- 
ters. She  would  think  no  more  of  them. 
And  she  had  enough  to  occupy  her  at- 
tention at  the  moment,  with  this  whole 
household  of  girls  coming  running  to 
her  every  now  and  again  for  advice  and 
help.  Nay,  she  herself  was  looking  for- 
ward with  more  than  interest  to  this  joy- 
ous little  festivity.  She  wondered  at 
what  hour  Sir  Francis  Gordon  would  ar- 
rive. She  would  like  to  give  him  the 
first  dance.  And  she  had  decided  that  as 
the  sole  ornament  of  her  black  dress  she 
would  wear  in  her  bodice  a bunch  of  yel- 
low roses:  he  had  greatly  admired  some 
yellow  roses,  on  one  occasion,  when  they 
were  passing  a florist's  window  in  Regent 
Street.  And  would  he  remember? 

That  proved  to  be  a fateful  evening — 
for  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  at  least. 
Frank  Gordon  was  somewhat  late  in  ar- 
riving; as  lie  handed  over  his  coat  and 
hat  to  the  manservant,  he  could  hear  the 
hushed  sound  of  the  music  overhead ; al- 
ready there  were  several  couples  hanging 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase, 
either  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  a square 
dance,  or  to  indulge  in  a little  aimless 
prattle.  And  just  as  he  was  about  to  as- 
cend and  make  his  way  through  these 
loungers  in  order  to  present  himself  to 
his  hostess,  who  else  than  Briseis  should 
come  out  of  the  dining-room.  She  seem- 
ed in  a hurry;  it  was  by  a sort  of  acci- 
dent that  she  turned  to  see  who  this 
latest  arrival  might  be;  but  the  next  in- 
stant she  had  stopped  short,  while  the 
look  of  welcome  and  gladness  and  kind- 
ness that  leapt  to  her  glorious  eyes  was 
surely  enough  to  have  turned  any  young 
man’s  head.  And  in  that  bewildering 
moment  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 


her  so  beautiful.  There  was  a sort  of 
semi-dusk  here  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway ; 
and  the  dark  figure  with  its  bunch  of 
yellow  roses  appeared  all  the  more  ef- 
fective for  it;  but  the  compelling  attrac- 
tion was  the  smile  of  her  parted  lips, 
with  all  that  that  meant  of  affection  and 
good-will. 

“You  are  late,”  she  said.  “I  had  in- 
tended to  give  you  the  very  first  dance— 
if  you  wished  it — ” 

“Then  let  us  go  up  now,”  he  said, 
promptly,  “ and  we  will  call  the  next 
dance  the  first  dance — ” 

“Ah,  no,  no,”  she  answered  him, 
laughing.  “I  am  too  busy  at  present. 
Aunt  Clara  can’t  do  everything — ” 

“ And  you  are  not  going  to  give  me  a 
dance  at  all?'’  he  said,  reproachfully. 

“Oh,  yes— perhaps  a little  later  on — 
when  all  the  shy  young  ladies  have  been 
provided  with  partners.  But  very  soon  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  take  Lady  Ham- 
mersley  down  to  supper— she  says  she 
wants  to  know  you — she  has  relatives 
somewhere  in  the  Highlands.”  And  with 
that  she  went  lightly  and  quickly  up  the 
staircase,  disappearing  into  the  crowded 
and  brilliantly  lit  room;  while  he,  some- 
what discontentedly  following,  had  to 
seek  out  Mrs.  Elliott,  to  pay  his  respects 
in  due  form. 

The  strange  thing  was  that  until  this 
very  moment  he  had  never  even  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  his  being  per- 
mitted to  dance  with  Briseis.  If  he  had 
thought  of  the  matter,  he  would  have 
told  himself  that  she  must  dance  beauti- 
fully: her  perfect  figure,  the  gracefulness 
of  all  her  movements,  her  sympathetic 
ear,  were  all  assurances  of  that;  but  some- 
how it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  on 
him  might  fall  the  entrancement  of  find- 
ing her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  her  head 
close  to  him,  while  the  cadenced  rise  and 
fall  of  the  music  carried  them  away  to- 
gether in  to  a dream-world  of  forgetfulness. 

He  had  come  to  this  chance  little  party  in 
a perfunctory  sort  of  fashion.  Mrs.  El- 
liott had  been  kind  to  him;  he  considered 
that  he  ought  to  put  in  an  appearance; 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  pilot  Miss  Olga 
through  the  Lancers,  or  teach  the  livelier 
Miss  Ada  the  latest  evolution  of  the  High- 
land Schottische.  But  that  his  fingers 
should  be  clasping  Briseis's  fingers— his 
arm  partly  round  her  lissome  and  yield- 
ing form  — the  yellow  roses  so  near  to 
him  that  he  could  perceive  their  fra- 
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grance:  this  wondrous  happening  seemed 
hardly  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things. 
With  all  her  sweetness,  and  charm,  and 
frank  generosity,  he  had  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  mysteriously  unap- 
proachable about  her  ; she  was  not  as 
other  girls,  with  whom  one  could  be 
easily  familiar;  when  a goddess  appears, 
smiling  and  benignant-eyed,  prostration 
is  the  natural  attitude.  Serva  Briseis  she 
was  not — tohim  ; rather  Vrysais — Vrysais 
the  unknown  queen  whose  dim  memory 
still  lingers  about  the  Lesbian  shores. 

He  was  startled  out  of  his  reverie  by 
Briseis  herself.  She  came  up  to  him  in  a 
brisk  and  bright  and  friendly  way,  not  in 
the  least  suggestive  of  forgotten  queens 
and  haunted  towers  overlooking  the  far 
Aegean  seas. 

“The  next  is  a waltz,”  she  said,  glan- 
cing at  her  programme.  “ I promised  it 
to  Professor  Drewer  — a friend  of  Ed- 
ward’s; but  he  is  not  in  the  room — per- 
haps he  has  left — ” 

“Will  you  give  it  to  me?”  he  said, 
rather  breathlessly. 

“1  must  wait  a minute  or  two — two 
minutes  at  the  outside — and  then — ” 

The  soft  and  melodious  strains  of  the 
waltz  began;  Briseis  was  looking  down 
the  long  room;  and  Gordon,  with  dim 
apprehension,  had  half  turned  towards 
the  portiere  concealing  the  staircase, 
when  there  appeared  (whence  he  had 
come  it  was  hard  to  say)  a tall,  thin  man 
of  about  thirty  with  a pale  face  clean 
shaven  save  for  short  black  whiskers. 

“ This  is  ours,  I think,”  he  said  polite- 
ly to  Briseis ; and  she — well,  perhaps  there 
was  the  least  deprecatory  raising  of  her 
eyebrows  as  she  parted  from  Frank  Gor- 
don—she  had  to  receive  the  new-comer 
with  a little  smile  of  greeting.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm ; he  led  her  through 
the  nebulous  crowd;  and  presently  they 
had  gained  the  central  open  space  where 
several  couples  were  already  moving 
swiftly  and  rhythmically  to  the  undu- 
latiug  pulsations  of  the  music.  And  then 
these  two  also  glided  away. 

And  now  it  was  that  Frank  Gordon’s 
punishment  began  — a punishment  for 
long  afternoons  and  days  and  weeks  of 
happy,  careless,  thoughtless  self-indul- 
gence— a punishment  the  sternness  and 
magnitude  of  which  were  not  yet  to  be 
imagined.  For  of  course  it  was  no  mere 
pang  of  mortification  over  Briseis  having 
been  carried  off  from  him;  the  loss  of  a 


dance  was  a common  ballroom  incident; 
he  bore  the  man  no  ill-will  whatever. 
But  as  he  stood  there  looking  on,  watch- 
ing with  hungry  eyes  that  ever-reappear- 
ing figure  — so  slender,  so  graceful,  so 
bewitching  in  its  allurement  of  sinuous 
motion,  there  was  a cruel  pain  at  his 
heart.  And  why?  Any  of  the  other 
girls  might  go  whirling  past  with  looped- 
up  skirt  and  clinging  hands  and  arms; 
they  were  welcome;  he  had  not  a thought 
for  them.  But  the  black  figure  with  the 
yellow  roses:  why  did  the  ever-recurring 
glimpses  of  her  cause  a dull,  indefinable 
aching,  a deadened  and  hopeless  sense  of 
the  unattainable,  while  the  vibrating  tones 
of  the  violin  spoke  of  nothing  but  sad- 
ness, and  renunciation,  and  wild  farewell? 
As  yet,  standing  there,  he  had  no  real 
conception  of  the  tragic  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  become  involved;  but  at 
least  he  knew  that  this  vague  suffering, 
this  dark  and  unreasoning  jealousy,  this 
blankness  of  despair,  were  strange  and 
unforeseen  things,  that  might  have  conse- 
quences he  dared  not  contemplate.  And 
in  the  mean  time?  Well,  he  was  near 
the  door;  and  in  a blind  kind  of  way  he 
pushed  aside  the  curtains  and  got  out 
upon  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, whither  some  straggling  folk  had 
wandered  to  breathe  a cooler  air.  His 
main  intent  was  to  find  some  plausible 
excuse  he  could  leave  for  Briseis  and  Mrs. 
Elliott,  and  then  to  seek  the  seclusion  of 
his  own  rooms,  to  discover  for  himself 
what  he  had  now  to  face. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  was 
seized  upon  by  his  hostess,  who  introduced 
him  to  Lady  Hammersley,  and  asked  him 
to  take  her  down  to  supper.  The  roseate 
dame  with  the  banked-up  white  hair  was 
a talkative  companion ; when,  in  the  room 
below,  he  had  got  a couple  of  chairs,  and 
procured  some  refreshment  for  her,  she 
proceeded  to  entertain  him  with  a volu- 
ble discourse  on  many  and  diverse  mat- 
ters— her  mission  to  draymen,  her  love  of 
horses,  her  abhorrence  of  divided  skirts, 
and  her  desire  to  visit  Scotland. 

“ And  you,  Sir  Francis,”  she  said.  “ I 
suppose  you  will  soon  be  returning  to 
Dee-side?” 

He  seemed  to  wake  up  as  if  out  of  a 
dream. 

“ I?”  he  said.  “ Oh,  no — no.  I think 
— I think  I must  take  a little  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  first  of  all.” 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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there  was,  of  course,  for  George  only  a 
younger  son’s  portion.  The  active  gen- 
tleman had  been  twice  married,  and  there 
were  seven  children  to  be  provided  for. 
Two  sons  of  the  first  marriage  survived. 
The  bulk  of  the  estate  went,  as  Virginian 
custom  dictated,  to  Lawrence,  the  eldest 
son.  To  Augustine,  the  second  son,  fell 
most  of  the  rich  lands  in  Westmoreland. 
George,  the  eldest  born  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  young 
mother,  shared  with  the  four  younger 
children  the  residue  of  the  estate.  He 
was  to  inherit  his  father’s  farm  upon  the 
Rappahannock,  to  possess,  and  to  culti- 
vate if  he  would,  when  lie  should  come 
of  age;  but  for  the  rest  his  fortunes  were 
to  make.  He  must  get  such  serviceable 
training  as  he  could  for  a life  of  inde- 
pendent endeavor.  The  two  older  bro- 
thers had  been  sent  to  England  to  get  their 
schooling  and  preparation  for  life,  as  their 
father  before  them  had  been  to  get  his — 
Lawrence  to  make  ready  to  take  his  fa- 
ther’s place  when  the  time  should  come; 
Augustine,  it  was  at  first  planned,  to  fit 
himself  for  the  law.  George  could  now 
look  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  must 
continue,  as  he  had  begun,  to  get  such 
elementary  and  practical  instruction  as 
was  to  be  had  of  schoolmasters  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  young  mother's  care  must 
stand  him  in  the  stead  of  a father  s pilot- 
age and  oversight. 

Fortunately  Mary  Washington  was  a 
wise  and  provident  mother,  a woman  of 
too  firm  a character  and  too  steadfast  a 
courage  to  be  dismayed  by  responsibili- 
ty. She  had  seemed  only  a fair  and  beau- 
tiful girl  when  Augustine  Washington 
married  her,  and  there  was  a romantic 
story  told  of  how  that  gallant  Virginian 
sailor  and  gentleman  had  literally  been 
thrown  at  her  feet  out  of  a carriage  in  the 
London  streets  by  way  of  introduction, — 
where  she,  too,  was  a visiting  stranger  out 
of  Virginia.  But  she  had  shown  a singular 
capacity  for  business  when  the  romantic 
days  of  courtship  were  over.  Lawrence 
Washington,  too,  though  but  five-and- 
twenty  when  his  father  died  and  left  him 
head  of  the  family,  proved  himself  such 
an  elder  brother  as  it  could  but  better 
and  elevate  a boy  to  have.  For  all  he 
was  so  young,  he  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  and  had  already  made  notable 
friends.  He  had  not  returned  home  out 
of  England  until  he  was  turned  of  twen- 
ty-one, and  he  had  been  back  scarcely  a 


twelvemonth  before  he  was  off  again,  to 
seek  service  in  the  war  against  Spain. 
The  colonies  had  responded  with  an  un- 
wonted willingness  and  spirit  to  the  home 
government’s  call  for  troops  to  go  against 
the  Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies  in  1740; 
and  Lawrence  Washington  had  sought 
and  obtained  a commission  as  captain  in 
the  Virginian  regiment  which  had  volun- 
teered for  the  duty.  He  had  seen  those 
terrible  days  at  Cartagena,  with  Vernon’s 
fleet  aud  Wentworth’s  army,  when  the 
deadly  heat  and  blighting  damps  of  the 
tropics  wrought  a work  of  death  which 
drove  the  English  forth  as  no  fire  from 
the  Spanish  cannon  could.  He  had  been 
one  of  that  devoted  force  which  threw 
itself  twelve  hundred  strong  upon  Fort 
San  Lazaro,  and  came  away  beaten  with 
six  hundred  only.  He  had  seen  the  raw 
provincials  out  of  the  colonies  carry  them- 
selves as  gallantly  as  any  veterans  through 
all  the  fiery  trial;  had  seen  the  storm 
and  the  valor,  the  vacillation  and  the 
blundering,  and  the  shame  of  all  the  rash 
affair;  and  had  come  away  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  gallant  Vernon,  de- 
spite his  headstrong  folly  and  sad  mis- 
carriage. He  had  reached  home  again, 
late  in  the  year  1742,  only  to  see  his  fa- 
ther presently  snatched  away  by  a sud- 
den illness,  and  to  find  himself  become 
head  of  the  family  in  his  stead.  All 
thought  of  further  service  away  from 
home  was  dismissed.  He  accepted  a com- 
mission as  Major  iu  the  colonial  militia, 
and  an  appointment  as  Adjutant-General 
of  the  military  district  in  which  his  lands 
lay;  but  he  meant  that  for  the  future  his 
duties  should  be  civil  rather  than  milita- 
ry in  the  life  he  set  himself  to  live,  and 
turned  very  quietly  to  the  business  and 
the  social  duty  of  a proprietor  amongst 
his  neighbors  in  Fairfax  County,  upon 
the  broad  estates  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Mount  Vernon,  in  compliment  to 
the  brave  sailor  whose  friend  he  had  be- 
come in  the  far,  unhappy  South. 

Marriage  was,  of  course,  his  first  step 
towards  domestication,  and  the  woman 
he  chose  brought  him  into  new  connec- 
tions which  suited  both  his  tastes  and  his 
training.  Three  months  after  his  father’s 
death  he  married  Anne  Fairfax, daughter 
to  William  Fairfax,  his  neighbor.  ’Twas. 
William  Fairfax’s  granduncle  Thomas, 
third  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  in  that  rev- 
olutionary year  1646  summoned  Colonel 
Henry  Washington  to  give  into  his  hands 
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Council,  no  small  figure  in  their  affairs — 
a man  who  had  seen  the  world  and  knew 
how  to  bear  himself  in  this  part  of  it. 

In  1746  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  himself 
came  to  Virginia — a man  strayed  out  of 
the  world  of  fashion  at  fifty-five  into  the 
forests  of  a wild  frontier.  The  better 
part  of  his  ancestral  estates  in  Yorkshire 
had  been  sold  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of 
his  spendthrift  father.  These  untilled 
stretches  of  land  in  the  Old  Dominion 
were  now  become  the  chief  part  of  his 
patrimony.  ’Twas  said,  too,  that  he  had 
suffered  a cruel  misadventure  in  love  at 
the  hands  of  a fair  jilt  in  London,  and  so 
had  become  the  austere,  eccentric  bachelor 
he  showed  himself  to  be  in  the  free  and 
quiet  colony.  A man  of  taste  and  cult- 
ure, he  had  written  with  Addison  and 
Steele  for  the  Spectator ; a man  of  the 
world,  he  had  acquired,  for  all  his  re- 
serve, that  easy  touch  and  intimate  mas- 
tery in  dealing  with  men  which  come 
with  the  long  practice  of  such  men  of 
fashion  as  are  also  men  of  sense.  He 
brought  with  him  to  Virginia,  though 
past  fifty,  the  fresh  vigor  of  a young 
man,  eager  for  the  free  pioneer  life  of 
such  a province.  He  tarried  but  two 
years  with  his  cousin,  where  the  colony 
had  settled  to  an  ordered  way  of  living. 
Then  he  built  himself  a roomy  lodge, 
shadowed  by  spreading  piazzas,  and  fitted 
with  such  simple  appointments  as  suf- 
ficed for  comfort  at  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, close  upon  seventy  miles  away,  with- 
in the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  a 
hardy  frontier  people  had  but  begun  to 
gather.  The  great  manor-house  he  had 
meant  to  build  was  never  begun.  The 
plain  comforts  of  “Greenway  Court” 
satisfied  him  more  and  more  easily  as 
the  years  passed,  and  the  habits  of  a sim- 
ple life  grew  increasingly  pleasant  and 
familiar,  till  thirty  years  and  more  had 
slipped  away  and  he  was  dead,  at  ninety- 
one — broken-hearted,  men  said,  because 
the  King's  government  had  fallen  upon 
final  defeat  and  was  done  with  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  in  the  company  of  these  men, 
and  of  those  who  naturally  gathered 
about  them  in  that  hospitable  country, 
that  George  Washington  was  bred.  “A 
stranger  had  no  more  to  do,”  says  Bever- 
ley, ““  but  to  inquire  upon  the  road  where 
any  gentleman  or  good  housekeeper  lived, 
and  there  he  might  depend  upon  being 
received  with  hospitality;”  and  ’twas  cer- 


tain many  besides  strangers  would  seek 
out  the  young  Major  at  Mount  Vernon, 
whom  his  neighbors  had  hastened  to 
make  their  representative  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  the  old  soldier  of  the 
soldierly  house  of  Fairfax,  who  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  King’s  Council,  and  so  next 
to  the  Governor  himself.  A boy  who  was 
much  at  Mount  Vernon  and  at  Mr.  Fair- 
fax's seat,  Belvoir,  might  expect  to  see 
not  a little  that  was  worth  seeing  of  the 
life  of  the  colony.  George  was  kept  at 
school  until  he  was  close  upon  sixteen; 
but  there  was  ample  vacation  time  for 
visiting.  Mrs.  Washington  did  not  keep 
him  at  her  apron  strings.  He  even  lived, 
when  it  was  necessary,  with  his  brother 
Augustine,  at  the  old  home  on  Bridges 
Creek,  in  order  to  be  near  the  best  school 
that  was  accessible,  while  the  mother  was 
far  away  on  the  farm  that  lay  upon  the 
Rappahannock.  Mrs.  Washington  saw 
to  it,  nevertheless,  that  she  should  not  lose 
sight  of  him  altogether.  When  he  was 
fourteen  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
be  seut  to  sea,  as  so  many  lads  were,  no 
doubt,  from  that  maritime  province;  but 
the  prudent  mother  preferred  he  should 
not  leave  Virginia,  and  the  schooling 
went  on  as  before — the  schooling  of  books 
and  manly  sports.  Every  lad  learned  to 
ride — to  ride  colt  or  horse,  regardless  of 
training,  gait,  or  temper — in  that  coun- 
try, where  no  one  went  afoot  except  to 
catch  his  mount  in  the  pasture.  Every 
lad,  black  or  white,  bond  or  free,  knew 
where  to  find  and  how  to  take  the  roving 
game  in  the  forests.  And  young  Wash- 
ington, robust  boy  that  he  was,  not  to  be 
daunted  while  that  strong  spirit  sat  in 
him  which  he  got  from  his  father  and 
mother  alike,  took  his  apprenticeship  on 
horseback  and  in  the  tangled  woods  with 
characteristic  zest  and  ardor. 

He  was,  above  all  things  else,  a capable 
executive  boy.  He  loved  mastery,  and 
he  relished  acquiring  the  most  effective 
means  of  mastery  in  all  practical  affairs. 
His  very  exercise  books  used  at  school 
gave  proof  of  it.  They  were  filled,  not 
only  with  the  rules,  formulae,  diagrams, 
and  exercises  of  surveying,  which  he  was 
taking  special  pains  to  learn,  at  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  but  also  with  careful 
copies  of  legal  and  mercantile  papers, 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  sale,  bonds, 
indentures,  land  warrants,  leases,  deeds, 
and  wills,  as  if  he  meant  to  be  a lawyer's 
or  a merchants  clerk.  It  would  seem 
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men  and  old  can  be  companions  in  arms, 
in  sport,  in  woodcraft,  and  on  the  trail  of 
the  fox.  ’Twas  not  an  in-door  life  of 
conference,  but  an  out-door  life  of  affairs 
in  this  rural  colony.  One  man,  indeed, 
gave  at  least  a touch  of  another  quality 
to  the  life  Washington  saw.  This  was 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  been  almost  two 
years  in  Virginia  when  the  boy  quit 
school,  and  who  was  now  determined,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  his  forest  lodge  within  the  Blue  Ridge. 
George  greatly  struck  his  lordship s fan- 
cy, as  he  did  that  of  all  capable  men,  as  a 
daring  lad  in  the  hunt  and  a sober  lad  in 
counsel;  and  drawn  into  such  compan- 
ionship, he  learned  a great  deal  that  no 
one  else  in  Virginia  could  have  taught 
him  so  well — the  scrupulous  deportment 
of  a high-bred  and  honorable  man  of  the 
world;  the  use  of  books  by  those  who 
preferred  affairs;  the  way  in  which 
strength  may  be  rendered  gracious,  and 
independence  made  generous.  A touch 
of  Old  World  address  was  to  be  learned 
at  Belvoir. 

His  association  with  Lord  Fairfax, 
moreover,  put  him  in  the  way  of  making 
his  first  earnings  as  a surveyor.  Fair- 
fax had  not  come  to  America  merely  to 
get  away  from  the  world  of  fashion  in 
London  and  bury  himself  in  the  wilder- 
ness. His  chief  motive  was  one  which 
did  him  much  more  credit,  and  bespoke 
him  a man  and  a true  colonist.  It  was 
his  purpose,  he  declared,  to  open  up,  set- 
tle, and  cultivate  the  vast  tracts  of  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  land  he  had  inherited  in 
Virginia,  and  he  proved  his  sincerity  by 
immediately  setting  about  the  business. 
It  was  necessary  as  a first  step  that  he 
should  have  surveys  made,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  how  his  lands  lay,  how 
bounded  and  disposed  through  the  glades 
and  upon  the  streams  of  the  untrodden 
forests;  and  in  young  Washington  lie  had 
a surveyor  ready  to  his  hand.  The  lad 
was  but  sixteen,  indeed:  was  largely  self- 
taught  in  surveying;  and  had  had  no  busi- 
ness yet  that  made  test  of  his  quality. 
But  surveyors  were  scarce,  and  boys  were 
not  tender  at  sixteen  in  that  robust,  out- 
of-door  colony.  Fairfax  had  an  eye  for 
capacity.  He  knew  the  athletic  boy  to 
be  a fearless  woodsman,  with  that  odd 
calm  judgment  looking  forth  at  his  steady 
gray  eyes;  perceived  how  seriously  he 
took  himself  in  all  that  he  did,  and  how 
thorough  he  was  at  succeeding;  and  had 


no  doubt  he  could  run  his  lines  through 
the  thicketed  forests  as  well  as  any  mau. 
At  auy  rate,  he  commissioned  him  to  un- 
dertake the  task,  and  was  not  disappoint- 
ed in  the  way  he  performed  it.  Within 
a very  few  weeks  Washington  conclu- 
sively showed  his  capacity.  In  March, 
1748,  with  George  Fairfax,  William  Fair- 
fax's son,  for  company,  he  rode  forth  with 
his  little  band  of  assistants  through  the 
mountains  to  the  wild  country  where  his 
work  lay,  and  within  the  month  almost 
he  was  back  again,  with  maps  and  figures 
which  showed  his  lordship  very  clearly 
what  lands  he  had  upon  the  sparkling 
Shenandoah  and  the  swollen  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Potomac.  ’Twas  all  he  wanted 
before  making  his  home  where  his  estate 
lay  in  the  wilderness.  Before  the  year 
was  out  he  had  established  himself  at 
Green  way  Court;  huntsmen  and  tenants 
and  guests  had  found  their  way  thither, 
and  life  was  fairly  begun  upon  the  rough 
rural  barony. 

It  had  been  wild  and  even  perilous 
work  for  the  young  surveyor,  but  just 
out  of  school,  to  go  in  the  wet  spring- 
time into  that  wilderness,  when  the  riv- 
ers were  swollen  and  ugly  with  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  from  off  the  moun- 
tains, where  there  was  scarcely  a lodging 
to  be  had  except  in  the  stray  comfortless 
cabins  of  the  scattered  settlers,  or  on  the 
ground  about  a fire  in  the  open  woods, 
and  where  a woodman’s  wits  were  needed 
to  come  even  tolerably  off.  But  there 
was  a strong  relish  in  such  an  experience 
for  Washington,  which  did  not  wear  off 
with  the  novelty  of  it.  There  is  an  un- 
mistakable note  of  boyish  satisfaction  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  it.  “Since 
you  received  my  letter  in  October  last,” 
he  writes  to  a young  comrade,  “I  have 
not  sleepkl  above  three  nights  or  four  in 
a bed,  but.  after  walking  a good  deal  all 
the  day,  I lay  down  before  the  fire  upon 
a little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bear- skin, 
whichever  is  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife, 
and  children,  like  a parcel  of  dogs  and 
cats;  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire ....  I have  never  had  my 
clothes  off,  but  lay  and  sleep  in  them, 
except  the  few  nights  I have  lay’n  in 
Frederick  Town.”  For  three  years  he 
kept  steadily  at  the  trying  business,  with- 
out loss  either  of  health  or  courage,  now 
deep  in  the  forests  laboriously  laying  off 
the  rich  bottom  lands  and  swelling  hill- 
sides of  that  wild  hut  goodly  country  be- 
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made  his  quiet  seat  at  Mount  Vernon  the 
home  of  so  much  that  was  honorable  and 
of  good  report,  came  back  the  next  sum- 
mer to  die  in  his  prime,  at  thirty-four. 
George  found  himself  named  executor  in 
his  brother’s  will,  and  looked  to  of  a sud- 
den to  guard  all  the  interests  of  the  young 
widow  and  her  little  daughter  in  the  man- 
agement of  a large  estate.  That  trip  to 
the  Bahamas  had  been  his  last  outing  as 
a boy.  He  had  enjoyed  the  novel  jour- 
ney with  a very  keen  and  natural  rel- 
ish while  it  promised  his  brother  health. 
The  radiant  air  of  those  summer  isles 
had  touched  him  with  a new  pleasure, 
and  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  home- 
sick colonists  had  added  the  satisfaction 
of  a good  welcohie.  He  had  braved  the 
small -pox  in  one  household  with  true 
Virginian  punctilio  rather  than  refuse 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  had  taken  the  in- 
fection, and  had  come  home  at  last  bearing 
some  permanent  marks  of  a three  weeks’ 
sharp  illness  upon  him.  But  he  had  had 
entertainment  enough  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance handsomely  against  such  inconven- 
iences, had  borne  whatever  came  in  his 
way  very  cheerily,  with  that  wholesome 
strength  of  mind  which  made  older  men 
like  him,  and  would  have  come  off  re- 
membering nothing  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip  had  his  noble  brother  only  found 
his  health  again.  As  it  was,  Lawrence’s 
death  put  a final  term  to  his  youth.  Five 
other  executors  were  named  in  the  will; 
but  George,  as  it  turned  out,  was  to  be 
looked  to  to  carry  the  burden  of  adminis- 
tration, and  give  full  proof  of  the  quali- 
ties that  had  made  his  brother  trust  him 
with  so  generous  a confidence. 

His  brother’s  death,  in  truth,  changed 
everything  for  him.  He  seemed  of  a 
sudden  to  stand  as  Lawrence’s  represent- 
ative. Before  they  set  out  for  the  Ba- 
hamas Lawrence  had  transferred  to  him 
his  place  in  the  militia,  obtaining  for  him, 
though  he  was  but  nineteen,  a commis- 
sion as  Major  and  District  Adjutant  in  his 
stead ; and  after  his  return,  in  1752,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dinwiddie,  the  crown’s 
new  representative  in  Virginia,  added 
still  further  to  his  responsibilities  as  a 
soldier  by  reducing  the  military  districts 
of  the  colony  to  four,  and  assigning  to 
him  one  of  the  four,  under  a renewed 
commission  as  Major  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. His  brother’s  will  not  only  named 
him  an  executor,  but  also  made  him  re- 
siduary legatee  of  the  estate  of  Mount 
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Vernon  in  case  his  child  should  die.  He 
had  to  look  to  the  discipline  and  accou- 
trement of  the  militia  of  eleven  counties, 
aid  his  mother  in  her  business,  adminis- 
ter his  brother’s  estate,  and  assume  on 
all  hands  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a man  of  affairs  when  he  was  but 
just  turned  of  twenty. 

The  action  of  the  colonial  government 
in  compacting  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  militia  by  reducing  the 
number  of  military  districts  was  signifi- 
cant of  a sinister  change  in  the  posture  of 
affairs  beyond  the  borders..  The  move- 
ments of  the  French  in  the  West  had  of 
late  become  more  ominous  than  ever; 
’twas  possible  the  Virginian  militia  might 
any  day  see  an  end  of  that  “ everlasting 
peace”  which  good  Mr.  Beverley  had 
smiled  to  .see  them  complacently  enjoy, 
and  that  the  young  Major,  who  was  now 
Adjutant-General  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion, might  find  duties  abroad  even  more 
serious  and  responsible  than  his  duties  at 
home.  Whoever  should  be  commissioned 
to  meet  and  deal  with  the  French  upon 
the  western  rivers  would  have  to  handle 
truly  critical  affairs,  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  continent,  and  it  looked  as  if  Vir- 
ginia must  undertake  the  fateful  business. 

The  northern  borders,  indeed,  were  sadly 
harried  by  the  savage  allies  of  the  French ; 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  hitherto  had 
fallen  upon  the  hardy  militiamen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  in  the  slow 
contest  for  English  mastery  upon  the  con- 
tinent. But  there  was  really  nothing  to 
be  decided  in  that  quarter.  The  French 
were  not  likely  to  attempt  the  mad  task 
of  driving  out  the  thickly  set  English 
population,  already  established,  hundreds 
of  thousands  strong,  upon  the  eastern 
coasts.  Their  true  lines  of  conquest  ran 
within.  Their  strength  lay  in  their  com- 
mand of  the  great  watercourses  which 
flanked  the  English  colonies  both  north 
and  west.  ’Twas  a long  frontier  to  hold, 
that  mazy  line  of  lake  and  river  that 
ran  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  wide  mouths  of  the  slug- 
gish Mississippi.  Throughout  all  the 
posts  and  settlements  that  lay  upon  it 
from  end  to  end  there  were  scarcely  eighty 
thousand  Frenchmen,  while  the  English 
teemed  upon  the  coasts  more  than  a mill- 
ion strong.  But  the  forces  of  New  France 
could  be  handled  like  an  army,  while  the 
English  swarmed  slowly  westward  with- 
out discipline  or  direction,  the  headstrong 
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subjects  of  a distant  government  they 
would  not  obey,  the  wayward  constituents 
of  a score  of  petty  and  jealous  assemblies, 
tardy  at  planning,  clumsy  at  executing 
plans.  They  were  still  far  away,  too, 
from  the  mid- waters  of  the  lakes  and  from 
the  royal  stream  of  the  Mississippi  itself, 
where  lonely  boats  floated  slowly  down, 
with  their  cargoes  of  grain,  meat,  tallow, 
tobacco,  oil,  hides,  and  lead,  out  of  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  past  the  long  thin 
line  of  tiny  isolated  posts,  to  the  growing 
village  at  New  Orleans  and  the  southern 
Gulf.  But  they  were  to  be  feared,  none 
the  less.  If  their  tide  once  flowed  in, 
the  French  well  knew  it  could  not  be 
turned  back  again.  It  was  not  far  away 
from  the  Ohio  now;  and  if  once  settlers 
out  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  gained 
a foothold  in  any  numbers  on  that  river, 
they  would  control  one  of  the  great  high- 
ways that  led  to  the  main  basins  of  the 
continent.  It  was  imperative  they  should 
be  effectually  forestalled,  and  that  at  once. 

The  Marquis  Duquesne,  with  his  quick 
soldier  blood,  at  last  took  the  decisive  step 
for  France.  He  had  hardly  come  to  his 
colony,  to  serve  his  royal  master  as  Gov- 
ernor upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he 
determined  to  occupy  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  and  block  the  western  passes 
against  the  English  with  a line  of  mili- 
tary posts.  The  matter  did  not  seem  ur- 
gent to  the  doubting  ministers  at  Ver- 
sailles. 44  Be  on  your  guard  against  new 
undertakings,”  said  official  letters  out  of 
France;  44  private  interests  are  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  them.”  But  Duquesne 
knew  that  it  was  no  mere  private  interest 
of  fur-trader  or  speculator  that  was  at 
stake  now.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations  had  gone  too  far  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  back.  Military  posts  had 
already  been  established  by  the  bold  en- 
ergy  of  the  French  at  Niagara,  the  key 
to  the  western  lakes,  and  at  Crown  Point 
upon  Champlain,  where  lake  and  river 
struck  straight  towards  the  heart  of  the 
English  trading  settlements  upon  the 
Hudson.  The  English,  accepting  the 
challenge,  had  planted  themselves  at  Os- 
wego, upon  the  very  lake  route  itself,  and 
had  made  a port  there  to  take  the  furs 
that  came  out  of  the  West,  and  though 
very  sluggish  in  the  business,  showed 
purpose  of  aggressive  movement  every- 
where that  advantage  offered.  English 
settlers  by  the  hundred  were  pressing 
towards  the  western  mountains  in  Penn- 


sylvania, and  down  into  that  44  Virginian 
Arcady,”  the  sweet  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah; thrifty  Germans,  a few;  hardy 
Scots-Irish,  a great  many, — the  blood  most 
to  he  feared  and  checked.  It  was  said 
that  quite  three  hundred  English  traders 
passed  the  mountains  every  year  into  the 
region  of  the  Ohio.  Enterprising  gentle- 
men in  Virginia — Lawrence  and  Augus- 
tine Washington  among  the  rest  — had 
joined  influential  partners  in  London  in 
the  formation  of  an  Ohio  Company  for 
the  settlement  of  the  western  country 
and  the  absorption  of  the  western  trade; 
had  sent  out  men  who  knew  the  region 
to  make  interest  with  the  Indians  and 
fix  upon  points  of  vantage  for  trading- 
posts  and  settlements;  had  already  set  out 
upon  its  business  by  erecting  storehouses 
at  Will’s  Creek,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and,  further  westward  still,  upon 
Redstone  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  itself. 

It  was  high  time  to  act;  and  Duquesne, 
having  no  colonial  assembly  to  hamper 
him,  acted  very  promptly.  When  spring 
came,  1753,  he  sent  fifteen  hundred  men 
into  Lake  Erie,  to  Presque  Isle,  where  a 
fort  of  squared  logs  was  built,  and  a road 
cut  through  the  forests  to  a little  river 
whose  waters,  when  at  the  flood,  would 
carry  boats  direct  to  the  Alleghany  and 
the  great  waterway  of  the  Ohio  itself. 
An  English  lieutenant  at  Oswego  had 
descried  the  multitudinous  fleet  of  canoes 
upon  Ontario  carrying  this  levy  to  its 
place  of  landing  in  the  lake  beyond,  and 
a vagrant  Frenchman  had  told  him  plain- 
ly what  it  was.  It  was  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  he  boasted,  going  to  the 
Ohio,  44to  cause  all  the  English  to  quit 
those  parts.”  It  was  plain  to  every  Eng- 
lish Governor  in  the  colonies  who  had 
his  eyes  open  that  the  French  would  not 
stop  with  planting  a fort  upon  an  obscure 
branch  of  the  Alleghany,  but  that  they 
would  indeed  press  forward  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Ohio,  drive  every  English 
trader  forth,  draw  all  the  native  tribes  to 
their  interest  by  force  or  favor,  and  close 
alike  the  western  lands  and  the  western 
trade  in  very  earnest  against  all  the  King's 
subjects. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  was  among  the 
first  to  see  the  danger  and  the  need  for 
action,  as,  in  truth,  was  very  natural.  In 
office  and  out,  his  study  had  been  the 
colonial  trade,  and  he  had  been  merchant 
and  official  now  a long  time.  He  was 
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be  induced  to  vote  money  or  measures  in 
the  business.  The  placid  Quaker  traders 
were  as  stubborn  as  the  stolid  German 
farmers.  They  opposed  warlike  action 
on  principle.  The  Germans  opposed  it 
because  they  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  see  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
their  money  to  send  troops  upon  so  re- 
mote an  errand.  Dinwiddie  did  not  wait 
or  parley.  He  acted  first,  and  consulted 
his  Legislature  afterwards.  In  was  in 
his  Scots  blood  to  take  the  business  very 
strenuously,  and  in  his  trader’s  blood  to 
take  it  very  anxiously.  He  had  kept 
himself  advised  from  the  first  of  the 
movements  of  the  French.  Their  van- 
guard had  scarcely  reached  Presque  Isle 
ere  he  despatched  letters  to  England  ap- 
prising the  government  of  the  danger. 
Answer  had  come  very  promptly,  too, 
authorizing  him  to  build  forts  upon  the 
Ohio,  if  he  could  get  the  money  from  the 
Burgesses;  and  meantime,  should  the 
French  trespass  further,  “to  require  of 
them  peaceably  to  depart.”  If  they 
would  not  desist  for  a warning,  said  his 
Majesty,  “we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  command  you  to  drive  them  off  by 
force  of  arms.” 

Even  to  send  a warning  to  the  French 
was  no  easy  matter  when  the  King’s  let- 
ter came,  and  the  chill  autumn  rains  were 
at  hand.  The  mountain  streams,  already 
swollen,  presently  to  be  full  of  ice,  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  men  and  horses, 
and  the  forests  were  likely  enough  to 
teem  with  hostile  savages  now  the  French 
were  there.  A proper  messenger  was 
found  and  despatched,  nevertheless — 
young  Major  George  Washington,  of  the 
northern  district.  The  errand  lay  in  his 
quarter;  his  three  years  of  surveying  at 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  had  made 
him  an  experienced  woodsman  and  hardy 
traveller,  had  tested  his  pluck  and  made 
proof  of  his  character;  he  was  well 
known  upon  the  frontier,  and  his  friends 
were  very  influential,  and  very  cordial  in 
recommending  him  for  this  or  any  other 
manly  service  that  called  for  steadiness, 
hardihood,  and  resource.  Dinwiddie  had 
been  a correspondent  of  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington’s ever  since  the  presidency  of  the 
Ohio  Company  had  fallen  to  the  young 
Virginian  upon  the  death  of  his  neigh- 
bor Thomas  Lee,  writing  to  him  upon 
terms  of  intimacy.  He  knew  the  stock 
of  which  George,  the  younger  brother, 
came,  and  the  interests  in  which  he  might 


be  expected  to  embark  with  ardor;  he 
could  feel  that  he  took  small  risk  in  se- 
lecting such  an  agent.  Knowing  him, 
too,  thus  through  his  family  and  like  a 
friend,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  writing  to 
Governor  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania  to 
speak  of  this  youth  of  twenty -one  as  “a 
person  of  distinction.” 

Washington  performed  his  errand  as 
Dinwiddie  must  have  expected  he  would. 
He  received  his  commission  and  the  Gov- 
ernor’s letter  to  the  French  commandant 
on  the  last  day  of  October,  aud  set  out 
the  same  day  for  the  mountains.  Jacob 
Vanbraam,  the  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune 
who  had  been  his  fencing  - master  at 
Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  him  as  in- 
terpreter, and  Christopher  Gist,  the  hardy, 
self-reliant  frontier  trader,  whom  the  Ohio 
Company  had  employed  to  make  interest, 
for  them  among  the  Indians  of  the  far 
region  upon  the  western  rivers  which  he 
knew  so  well,  was  engaged  to  act  as  his 
guide  and  counsellor;  and  with  a few  ser- 
vants and  pack-horses  he  struck  straight 
into  the  forests  in  the  middle  of  bleak  No- 
vember. It  was  the  11th  of  December  be- 
fore the  jaded  party  rode,  in  the  cold 
dusk,  into  the  drenched  and  miry  clear- 
ing where  the  dreary  little  fort  stood  that 
held  the  French  commander.  Through 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  more  of 
forest  they  had  dragged  themselves  over 
swollen  rivers,  amidst  an  almost  ceaseless 
fall  of  rain  or  snow,  with  not  always  an 
Indian  trail,  even,  or  the  beaten  track  of 
the  bison,  to  open  the  forest  growth  for 
their  flagging  horses,  and  on  the  watch 
always  against  savage  treachery.  It  had 
become  plain  enough  before  they  reached 
their  destination  what  answer  they  should 
get  from  the  French.  Sixty  miles  nearer 
home  than  these  lonely  headquarters  of 
the  French  commander  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf 
they  had  come  upon  an  outpost  where 
the  French  colors  were  to  be  seen  flying 
from  a house  from  which  an  English 
trader  had  been  driven  out,  and  the 
French  officers  there  had  uttered  brutal- 
ly frank  avowal  of  their  purpose  in  that 
wilderness  as  they  sat  at  wine  with  the 
alert  and  temperate  young  Virginian. 
“It  was  their  absolute  design,”  they  said, 
“to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and,  by 
G— , they  would  do  it. . . . They  were  sen- 
sible the  English  could  raise  two  men  for 
their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions 
were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent 
any  undertaking  of  theirs.”  The  com- 
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mandant  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  received  the 
wayworn  ambassador  very  courteously, 
and  even  graciously — a thoughtful  elder- 
ly man,  Washington  noted  him,  “with 
much  the  air  of  a soldier” — but  would 
make  no  profession  even  that  he  would 
consider  the  English  summons  to  with- 
draw; and  the  little  party  of  Englishmen 
presently  turned  back  amidst  the  win- 
ter’s storms  to  carry  through  the  frozen 
wilderness  a letter  which  boasted  the 
French  lawful  masters  of  all  the  conti- 
nent beyond  the  Alleghanies.  When 
Washington  reached  Williamsburg,  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1754,  untouched 
by  even  the  fearful  fatigues  and  anxieties 
of  that  daring  journey,  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing  but  the  establishment  of 
his  own  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
• who  were  to  meet  the  crisis  now  at  hand. 
He  had  been  at  infinite  pains  at  every 
stage  of  the  dreary  adventure  to  win  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  who 
were  accounted  friends  of  the  English, 
and  had  displayed  an  older  man’s  pa- 
tience, address,  and  fortitude  in  meeting 
all  their  subtile  shifts;  and  he  had  borne 
hardships  that  tried  even  the  doughty 
Gist.  When  the  horses  gave  out,  he  had 
left  them  to  come  by  easier  stages,  while 
he  made  his  way  afoot  with  only  a sin- 
gle companion  across  the  weary  leagues 
that  lay  upon  his  homeward  way.  Gist, 
his  comrade  in  the  hazard,  had  been  so- 
licitously “unwilling  he  should  under- 
take such  a travel,  who  had  never  been 
used  to  walking  before  this  time,”  but 
the  imperative  young  commander  would 
not  be  stayed,  and  the  journey  was  made, 
spite  of  sore  feet  and  frosts  and  exhaust- 
ing weariness.  He  at  least  knew  what 
the  French  were  about,  with  what  strong- 
holds and  forces,  and  could  afford  to 
await  orders  what  to  do  next. 

Dinwiddie  had  not  been  idle  while 
Washington  went  his  perilous  errand. 
He  had  gotten  the  Burgesses  together  by 
the  first  of  November,  before  Washington 
had  left  the  back  settlements  to  cross  the 
wilderness,  and  would  have  gotten  a lib- 
eral grant  of  money  from  them  had  they 
not  fallen  in  their  debates  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  fee  charged  since  his 
coming  for  every  grant  out  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  colony,  and  insisted  that  it 
should  be  done  away  with.  “ Subjects,” 
they  said,  very  stubbornly,  “cannot  be 
deprived  of  the  least  part  of  their  prop- 
erty without  their  consent;”  and  such  a 


fee,  they  thought,  was  too  like  a tax  to 
be  endured.  They  would  withhold  the 
grant,  they  declared,  unless  the  fee  was 
abolished,  notwithstanding  they  saw 
plainly  enough  in  how  critical  a case 
things  stood  in  the  West;  and  the  testy 
Governor  very  indignantly  sent  them 
home  again.  He  ordered  a draft  of  two 
hundred  men  from  the  militia,  neverthe- 
less, with  the  purpose  of  assigning  the 
command  to  Washington,  and  seeing  what 
might  be  done  upon  the  Ohio  without 
vote  of  assembly.  A hard-headed  Scots- 
man past  sixty  could  not  be  expected  to 
wait  upon  a body  of  wrangling  and  fac- 
tious provincials  for  leave  to  perform  his 
duty  in  a crisis,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
object  was  to  save  their  own  lands,  and 
perhaps  their  own  persons,  from  the 
French,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  pro- 
posing in  his  anger  that  they  be  taxed 
for  the  purpose  by  act  of  Parliament. 
“A  Governor,”  he  exclaimed,  “is  really 
to  be  pitied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  his  King  and  cduntry  in  having  to  do 
with  such  obstinate,  self -conceited  peo- 
ple!” Some  money  he  advanced  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  When  Washington  came 
back  from  his  fruitless  mission,  Dinwid- 
die ordered  his  journal  printed  and  cop- 
ies sent  to  all  the  colonial  Governors. 
“As  it  was  thought  advisable  by  his  Hon- 
our the  Governor  to  have  the  following 
account  of  my  proceedings  to  and  from 
the  French  on  Ohio  committed  to  print,” 
said  the  modest  young  Major,  “I  think 
I can  do  no  less  than  apologize,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  numberless  imperfections 
of  it.”  But  it  was  a very  manly  recital 
of  noteworthy  things,  and  touched  the 
imagination  and  fears  of  every  thought- 
ful man  who  read  it  quite  as  near  the 
quick  as  the  urgent  and  repeated  letters 
of  the  troubled  Dinwiddie. 

Virginia,  it  turned  out,  was,  after  all, 
more  forward  than  her  neighbors  when 
it  came  to  action.  The  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  very  coolly  declared  they  doubt- 
ed his  Majesty’s  claim  to  the  lands  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Assembly  in  New  York 
followed  suit.  “It  appears,”  they  said, 
in  high  judicial  tone,  “ that  the  French 
have  built  a fort  at  a place  called  French 
Creek,  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  river  Ohio,  which  may,  but  does  not 
by  any  evidence  or  information  appear 
to  us  to  be  an  invasion  of  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  colonies.”  The  Governors  of 
the  other  colonies  whose  safety  was  most 
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directly  menaced  by  the  movements  of 
the  French  in  the  West  were  thus  even 
less  able  to  act  than  Dinwiddie.  For  the 
Virginian  Burgesses,  though  they  would 
not  yield  the  point  of  the  fee  upon  land 
grants,  did  not  mean  to  leave  Major 
Washington  in  the  lurch,  and  before  an 
expedition  could  be  got  afoot  had  come 
together  again  to  vote  a sum  of  money. 
It  would  be  possible  with  the  sum  they 
appropriated  to  put  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men  into  the  field;  and  as  spring 
drew  on,  raw  volunteers  began  to  gather 
in  some  numbers  at  Alexandria, — a rag- 
ged regiment,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  idle  and  shiftless  men  who  did  not  al- 
ways have  shoes,  or  even  shirts,  of  their 
own  to  wear;  anxious  to  get  their  eight- 
pence  a day,  but  not  anxious  to  work  or 
submit  to  discipline.  ’Twas  astonishing 
how  steady  and  how  spirited  they  showed 
themselves  when  once  they  had  shaken 
their  lethargy  off  and  were  on  the  march 
or  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  A body 
of  backwoodsmen  had  been  hurried  for- 
ward in  February,  ere  spring  had  opened, 
to  make  a clearing  and  set  to  work  upon 
a fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio;  but  it 
was  the  2d  of  April  before  men  enough 
could  be  collected  at  Alexandria  to  begin 
the  main  movement  towards  the  frontier, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  too  late  to  check- 
mate the  French.  The  little  force  sent 
forward  to  begin  fortifications  had  set 
about  their  task  very  sluggishly  and 
without  skill,  and  their  commander  had 
turned  back  again  with  some  of  his  men 
to  rejoin  the  forces  behind  him  before 
the  petty  works  he  should  have  staid  to 
finish  were  well  begun.  When,  therefore, 
on  the  17tli  of  April,  the  river  suddenly 
filled  with  canoes  bearing  an  army  of 
more  than  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  who 
put  cannon  ashore,  and  summoned  the 
forty  men  who  held  the  place  to  surren- 
der or  be  blown  into  the  water,  there  was 
no  choice  but  to  comply.  The  young  en- 
sign who  commanded  the  little  garrison 
urged  a truce  till  he  could  communicate 
with  his  superiors,  but  the  French  com- 
mander would  brook  no  delay.  The  boy 
might  either  take  his  men  off  free  and 
unhurt,  or  else  fight  and  face  sheer  de- 
struction ; and  the  nearest  succor  was  a 
little  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
under  Colonel  Washington,  who  had  not 
yet  topped  the  Alleghanies  in  their  pain- 
ful work  of  cutting  a way  through  the 
forests  for  their  field-pieces  and  wagons. 


The  Governor’s  plans  had  been  altered 
by  the  Assembly’s  vote  of  money  and  the 
additional  levy  of  men  which  it  made 
possible.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  whom 
Dinwiddie  deemed  “a  man  of  good  sense, 
and  one  of  our  best  mathematicians,”  had 
been  given  the  command  in  chief,  and 
Washington  had  been  named  his  second 
in  command,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  “ Dear  George,”  wrote  Mr.  Cor- 
bin, of  the  Governor’s  Council,  “ I enclose 
you  your  commission.  God  prosper  you 
with  it!”  and  the  brunt  of  the  work  in 
fact  fell  upon  the  younger  man.  But 
three  hundred  volunteers  could  be  gotten 
together;  and,  all  too  late,  half  of  the 
raw  levy  was  sent  forward  under  Wash- 
ington to  find  or  make  a way  for  wagons 
and  ordnance  to  the  Ohio.  The  last  days 
of  May  were  almost  at  hand  before  they 
had  crossed  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies, so  inexperienced  were  they  in 
the  rough  labor  of  cutting  a road  through 
the  close-set  growth  and  over  the  sharp 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  so  ill 
equipped;  and  by  that  time  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  by  a full  month  and  more 
to  forestall  the  French,  who  had  only  to 
follow  the  open  highway  of  the  Alle- 
ghany to  bring  what  force  they  would  to 
the  key  of  the  West  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  As  the  spring  advanced,  the  French 
force  upon  the  river  grew  from  fi  ve  to  four- 
teen hundred  men,  and  work  was  pushed 
rapidly  forward  upon  fortifications  such 
as  the  little  band  of  Englishmen  they 
had  ousted  had  not  thought  of  attempting 
— a veritable  fort,  albeit  of  a rude  fron- 
tier pattern,  which  its  builders  called 
Duquesne,  in  honor  of  their  Governor. 
Washington  could  hit  upon  no  water- 
course that  would  afford  him  quick  trans- 
port; ’t would  have  been  folly,  besides,  to 
take  his  handful  of  ragged  provincials 
into  the  presence  of  an  entrenched  army. 

He  was  fain  to  go  into  camp  at  Great 
Meadows,  just  across  the  ridge  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  await  his  Colonel 
with  supplies  and  an  additional  handful 
of  men. 

It  was  “a  charming  field  for  an  en- 
counter,” the  young  commander  thought, 
but  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  enemy  would 
not  find  their  way  to  it  in  too  great  num- 
bers. An  14  Independent  Company”  of 
provincials  in  the  King’s  pay  joined  him 
out  of  South  Carolina,  whence  they  had 
been  sent  forward  by  express  orders  from 
England;  and  the  rest  of  the  Virginia 
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volunteers  at  last  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades  at  the  Meadows — without  good 
Colonel  Fry,  the  doughty  mathematician, 
who  had  sickened  and  died  on  the  way — 
’ so  that  there  were  presently  more  than 
three  hundred  men  at  the  camp,  and 
Washington  was  now  their  commander- 
in-chief.  The  officers  of  the  Independent 
Company  from  South  Carolina,  holding 
their  commissions  from  the  King,  would 
not,  indeed,  take  their  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, with  his  colonial  commission 
merely;  and,  what  was  worse,  their  men 
would  not  work;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
they  would  fight  with  proper  dignity  and 
spirit  for  his  Majesty,  their  royal  master. 
The  first  blood  had  already  been  drawn, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  before  re-enforce- 
ments had  arrived,  when  Washington  had 
but  just  come  to  camp.  Upon  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  Washington,  with  forty 
men,  guided  by  friendly  Indians,  had 
come  upon  a party  of  some  thirty  French- 
men where  they  lurked  deep  within  the 
thickets  of  the  dripping  forest,  and  with 
thrust  of  bayonet  when  the  wet  guns 
failed  had  brought  them  to  a surrender 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  first  sur- 
prise. No  one  in  the  Virginian  camp 
doubted  that  there  was  war  already,  or 
dreamed  of  awaiting  the  action  of  diplo- 
mats and  cabinets  over  sea.  The  French 
had  driven  an  English  garrison  from  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  with  threats  of  force, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  exe- 
cuted had  there  been  need.  These  men 
hidden  in  the  thickets  at  Great  Meadows 
would  have  it,  when  the  fight  was  over, 
that  they  had  come  as  messengers  mere- 
ly to  bear  a peaceful  summons;  but  did 
it  need  thirty-odd  armed  men  to  bear  a 
message?  Why  had  they  lurked  for  five 
days  so  stealthily  in  the  forest;  and  why 
had  they  sent  runners  back  post-haste  to 
Fort  Duquesne  to  obtain  support  for  their 
diplomacy?  Washington  might  regret 
that  young  M.  Jumonville,  their  com- 
mander, had  lost  his  life  in  the  encoun- 
ter, but  he  had  no  doubt  he  had  done  right 
to  order  his  men  to  fire  when  he  saw  the 
French  spring  for  their  arms  at  the  first 
surprise. 

Now,  at  any  rate,  war  was  unquestion- 
ably begun.  That  sudden  volley  fired  in 
the  wet  woods  at  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
Alleghanies  had  set  the  final  struggle 
ablaze.  It  was  now  either  French  or 
English  in  America:  it  could  no  longer 
be  both.  Jumonville  with  his  thirty 
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Frenchmen  was  followed  ere  many  weeks 
were  out  by  Coulon  de  Villiers  with  sev- 
en hundred — some  of  them  come  all  the 
way  from  Montreal  at  news  of  what  had 
happened  to  France's  lurking  ambassa- 
dors in  the  far-away  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  3d  of  July  they  closed  to 
an  encounter  at  44  Fort  Necessity,”  Wash- 
ington’s rude  intrenchments  upon  the 
Great  Meadows.  There  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Englishmen  with  him  able 
to  fight,  spite  of  sickness  and  short  rations, 
and  as  the  enemy  began  to  show  them- 
selves at  the  edges  of  the  neighboring 
woods  through  the  damp  mists  of  that 
dreary  morning,  Washington  drew  his 
little  force  up  outside  their  works  upon 
the  open  meadow.  He  4 4 thought  the 
French  would  come  up  to  him  in  open 
field,”  laughed  a wily  Indian,  who  gave 
him  counsel  freely,  but  no  aid  in  the 
fight;  but  Villiers  had  no  mind  to  meet 
the  gallant  young  Virginian  in  that  man- 
ly fashion.  Once,  indeed,  they  rushed  to 
his  trenches,  but  finding  hot  reception 
there,  kept  their  distance  afterwards.  Vil- 
liers brought  them  after  that  only  “as 
near  as  possible  without  uselessly  expos- 
ing the  lives  of  the  King’s  subjects,”  and 
poured  his  fire  in  from  the  cover  of  the 
woods.  For  nine  hours  the  unequal  fight 
dragged  on,  the  French  and  their  Indians 
hardly  showing  themselves  outside  the 
shelter  of  the  forest,  the  English  crouch- 
ing knee -deep  in  water  in  their  rude 
trenches,  while  the  rain  poured  incessant- 
ly, reducing  their  breastworks  to  a mass 
of  slimy  mud,  and  filling  all  the  air  with 
a chill  and  pallid  mist.  Day  insensibly 
darkened  into  night  in  such  an  air,  and 
it  was  eight  o’clock  when  the  firing  ceased 
and  the  French  asked  a parley.  Their 
men  were  tired  of  the  dreary  fight,  their 
Indian  allies  threatened  to  leave  them 
when  morning  should  come,  and  they 
were  willing  the  English  should  with- 
draw, if  they  would,  without  further  hurt 
or  molestation.  The  terms  they  offered 
seemed  very  acceptable  to  Washington’s 
officers  as  the  interpreter  read  them  out, 
standing  there  in  the  drenching  down- 
pour and  the  black  night.  44  It  rained  so 
hard  we  could  hardly  keep  the  candle 
lighted  to  read  them  by,”  said  an  officer; 
but  there  was  really  no  choice  what  to  do. 
More  than  fifty  men  lay  dead  or  wounded 
in  the  flooded  camp;  the  ammunition 
was  all  but  spent;  the  French  strength 
had  hardly  been  touched  in  the  fight,  and 
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might  at  any  moment  be  increased.  Ca- 
pitulation was  inevitable,  and  Washing- 
ton did  not  hesitate. 

The  next  morning  saw  his  wretched 
force  making  their  way  back  again  along 
the  rude  road  they  had  cut  through  the 
forests.  They  had  neither  horses  nor 
wagons  to  carry  their  baggage.  What 
they  could  they  burned;  and  then  set 
out,  sore  stricken  in  heart  and  body,  their 
wounded  comrades  and  their  scant  store 
of  food  slung  upon  their  backs,  and 
dragged  themselves  very  wearily  all  the 
fifty  miles  to  the  settlements  at  home. 
Two  of  the  King’s  Independent  Companies 
from  New  York  ought  to  have  joined 
them  long  ago,  but  had  gotten  no  further 
than  Alexandria  when  the  fatal  day  came 
at  the  Great  Meadows.  North  Carolina 
had  despatched  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  her  militiamen  under  an  experienced 
officer  to  aid  them,  but  they  also  came  too 
late.  It  had  been  expected  that  Mary- 
land would  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  Pennsylvania  had  at  last  voted 
money,  to  be  spent  instead  of  blood,  for 
she  would  levy  no  men;  but  no  succor 
had  come  from  any  quarter  when  it 
should.  The  English  were  driven  in, 
and  all  their  plans  were  worse  than  un- 
done. 

It  was  a bitter  trial  for  the  young  Vir- 
ginian commander  to  have  his  first  cam- 
paign end  so  disastrously — to  be  worsted 
in  a petty  fight,  and  driven  back  hopeless- 
ly outdone.  No  one  he  cared  for  in  Vir- 
ginia blamed  him.  His  ragged  troops 
had  borne  themselves  like  men  in  the 
fight;  his  own  gallantry  no  man  could 
doubt.  The  House  of  Burgesses  thanked 
him  and  voted  money  to  his  men.  But 
it  had  been  a rough  apprenticeship,  and 
Washington  felt  to  the  quick  the  lessons 
it  had  taught  him.  The  discouraging 
work  of  recruiting  at  Alexandriar,  the 
ragged  idlers  to  be  governed  there,  the 
fruitless  drilling  of  listless  and  insolent 
men,  the  two  months’  work  with  axe  and 
spade  cutting  a way  through  the  forests, 
the  whole  disheartening  work  of  making 
ready  for  the  fight,  of  seeking  the  enemy, 
and  of  choosing  a field  of  encounter,  he 
had  borne  as  a stalwart  young  man  can 
while  his  digestion  holds  good.  He  had 
at  least  himself  done  everything  that  was 
possible,  and  it  had  been  no  small  relief 
to  him  to  write  plain-spoken  letters  to 
the  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  help- 
ing him  in  Williamsburg,  telling  them 


exactly  how  things  were  going  and  who 
was  to  blame — letters  which  showed  both 
how  efficient  and  how  proud  he  was.  He 
had  even  showed  a sort  of  boyish  zest  in 
the  affair  when  it  came  to  actual  fighting 
with  Jumonville  and  his  scouts  hidden  in 
the  forest.  He  had  pressed  to  the  thick 
of  that  hot  and  sudden  skirmish,  and  had 
taken  the  French  volleys  with  a lad’s  rel- 
ish of  the  danger.  44 1 heard  the  bullets 
whistle,”  he  wrote  his  brother,  “and  be- 
lieve me  there  is  something  charming  in 
the  sound.”  But  after  he  had  stood  a 
day  in  the  flooded  trenches  of  his  wretch- 
ed “fort”  at  Great  Meadows,  and  fought 
till  evening  from  the  open  with  an  ene- 
my he  could  not  see,  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  taught  a lesson;  that  he  was  very 
young  at  this  terrible  business  of  fight- 
ing; and  that  something  more  must  be 
learned  than  could  be  read  in  the  books 
at  Mount  Vernon.  He  kept  a cheerful 
front  in  the  dreary  retreat,  heartening  his 
men  bravely  by  word  and  example  of 
steadfastness;  but  it  was  a sore  blow  to 
his  pride  and  his  hopes,  and  he  must 
only  have  winced  without  protest  could 
he  have  heard  how  Horace  Walpole 
called  him  a “brave  braggart”  for  his 
rodomontade  about  the  music  of  deadly 
missiles. 

He  had  no  thought,  however,  of  quit- 
ting his  duty  because  his  first  campaign 
had  miscarried.  When  he  had  made  his 
report  at  Williamsburg  he  rejoined  his 
demoralized  regiment  at  Alexandria, 
where  it  lay  but  an  hour’s  ride  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  set  about  executing 
his  orders  to  recruit  once  more  as  if  the 
business  were  only  just  begun.  Captain 
Innes,  who  had  brought  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  North  Carolina  too 
late  to  be  of  assistance  at  the  Meadows, 
and  who  had  had  the  chagrin  of  seeing 
them  take  themselves  off  home  again 
because  there  was  no  money  forth-com- 
ing to  pay  them  what  had  been  promised, 
remained  at  Will’s  Creek,  amid  the  back 
settlements,  to  command  the  King’s  pro- 
vincials from  South  Carolina  who  had 
been  with  Washington  at  the  Meadows, 
and  the  two  Independent  Companies  from 
New  York  who  had  lingered  so  long  on 
the  way,  in  the  building  of  a rough  forti- 
fication, to  be  named  Fort  Cumberland, 
in  honor  of  the  far-away  Duke  who  was 
commander -in -chief  in  England.  Din- 
widdie,  having  such  hot  Scots  blood  in 
him  as  could  brook  no  delays,  and  hav- 
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the  new  orders  contained  a sad  civilian 
blunder.  The  ten  companies  should  all 
be  Independent  Companies;  there  should 
be  no  officer  higher  than  a captain 
amongst  them.  This,  the  good  Scots 
man  thought,  would  accommodate  all 
disputes  about  rank  and  precedence,  such 
as  had  come  near  to  making  trouble  be- 
t ween  Washington  and  Captain  Maekay, 
of  the  Independent  Company  from  South 
Carolina,  while  they  waited  for  the  French 
at  Great  Meadows. 

Washington  at  once  resigned,  iudig- 
nant  to  be  so  dealt  with.  Not  only 
would  he  he  reduced  to  a captaincy  un- 
der such  an  arrangement,  hut  every  petty 
officer  would  outrank  him  who  could 
show  the  King's  commission.  It  was  no 
tradition  of  his  class  to  submit  to  degra- 
dation of  rank  thus  by  indirection  and 


ing  been  bred  no  soldier  or  frontiersman, 
but  a merchant  and  man  of  business, 
would  have  had  Washington’s  recruiting 
despatched  at  once,  like  a bill  of  goods, 
and  a new  force  sent  hot  foot  to  the  Ohio 
again  to  catch  the  French  while  they 
were  at  case  over  their  victory  and  slack- 
ly upon  their  guard  at  Duquesne,  When 
he  was  flatly  told  it  was  impossible,  he 
turned  to  other  plans,  equally  ill-con- 
sidered, though  no  doubt  equally  well 
meant.  By  October  he  had  obtained  of 
the  Assembly  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  from  the  government  at  home  ten 
thousand  more  in  good  specie,  such  as 
was  scarce  in  the  colony, — for  the  sharp 
stir  of  actual  fighting  had  had  its  effect 
alike  upon  King  and  Burgesses. —and  had 
ordered  the  formation  and  equipment  of 
ten  full  companies  for  the  frontier.  But 
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without  fault  committed,  and  his  pride 
and  sense  of  personal  dignity,  for  all  he 
was  so  young,  were  as  high  - strung  as 
any  man’s  in  Virginia.  He  had  shown 
his  quality  in  such  matters  already  six 
months  ago,  while  he  lay  in  camp  in  the 
wilderness  on  his  way  toward  the  Ohio. 
The  Burgesses  had  appointed  a committee 
of  their  own  to  spend  the  money  they 
had  voted  to  put  his  expedition  afoot  in 
the  spring,  lest  Dinwiddie  should  think, 
were  they  to  give  him  the  spending  of 
it,  that  they  had  relented  in  the  matter 
of  the  fees;  and  these  gentlemen,  in  their 
careful  parsimony,  had  cut  the  officers  of 
the  already  straitened  little  force  down 
to  such  pay  and  food  as  Washington 
deemed  unworthy  a gentleman’s  accept- 
ance. He  would  not  resign  his  commis- 
sion there  at  the  head  of  his  men  upon 
the  march,  but  he  asked  to  be  considered 
a volunteer  without  pay,  that  he  might 
be  quit  of  the  humiliation  of  being  stinted 
like  a beggar.  Now  that  it  was  autumn, 
however,  and  wars  stood  still,  he  could 
resign  without  reproach,  and  he  did  so 
very  promptly,  in  spite  of  protests  and 
earnest  solicitations  from  many  quarters. 
“I  am  concerned  to  find  Colonel  Wash- 
ington’s conduct  so  imprudent,”  wrote 
Thomas  Penn.  But  the  high-spirited 
young  officer  deemed  it  no  imprudence 
to  insist  upon  a just  consideration  of  his 
rank  and  services,  and  quietly  withdrew 
to  Mount  Vernon,  to  go  thence  to  his 
mother  at  the  ‘‘ferry  farm”  upon  the 
Rappahannock,  and  see  again  all  the 
fields  and  friends  lie  loved  so  well. 

It  was  a very  brief  respite.  He  had 
been  scarcely  five  months  out  of  harness 
when  he  found  himself  again  in  camp, 
his  plans  and  hopes  once  more  turned 
towards  the  far  wilderness  where  the 
French  lay.  He  had  set  a great  war 
ablaze  that  day  he  led  his  forty  men  into 
the  thicket  and  bade  them  fire  upon  M. 
Jumonville  and  his  scouts  lurking  there; 
and  he  could  not,  loving  the  deep  busi- 
ness as  he  did,  keep  himself  aloof  from  it 
when  he  saw  how  it  was  to  be  finished. 
Horace  Walpole  might  laugh  lightly  at 
the  affair,  but  French  and  English  states- 
men alike  — even  Newcastle,  England's 
Prime  Minister,  as  busy  about  nothing  as 
an  old  woman,  and  as  thoroughly  igno- 
rant of  affairs  as  a young  man — knew 
that  something  must  be  done,  politics 
hanging  at  so  doubtful  a balance  between 
them,  now  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  had 


driven  France.  Austria,  and  Russia  into 
league  against  him.  The  French  minister 
in  London  and  the  British  minister  in 
Paris  vowed  their  governments  still  loved 
and  trusted  one  another,  and  there  was 
no  declaration  of  war.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1755  eighteen  French  ships  of  war  put 
to  sea  from  Brest  and  Rochefort,  carrying 
six  battalions  and  a new  Governor  to  Can- 
ada, and  as  many  ships  got  away  under 
press  of  sail  from  English  ports  to  inter- 
cept and  destroy  them.  Transports  carry- 
ing two  English  regiments  had  sailed  for 
Virginia  in  January,  and  by  the  20th  of 
February  had  reached  the  Chesapeake. 
The  French  ships  got  safely  in  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  despite  pursuit,  losing  but  two 
of  their  fleet,  which  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
found  by  the  English  befogged  and  be- 
wildered off  the  coast.  The  colonies  were 
to  see  fighting  on  a new  scale. 

The  English  ministers,  with  whom  just 
then  all  things  went  either  by  favor  or  by 
accident,  had  made  a sorry  blunder  in  the 
choice  of  a commander.  Major-General 
Edward  Braddock,  whom  they  had  com- 
missioned to  take  the  two  regiments  out 
and  act  as  commander-in-chief  in  Amer- 
ica, was  a brave  man,  a veteran  soldier, 
bred  in  a thorough  school  of  action,  a 
man  quick  with  energy  and  indomitable 
in  resolution,  but  every  quality  he  had 
unfitted  him  to  learn.  Self-confident, 
brutal,  headstrong,  “a  very  Iroquois  in 
disposition,”  he  would  take  neither  check 
nor  suggestion.  But  energy,  resolution, 
good  soldiers,  and  a proper  equipment 
might  of  themselves  suffice  to  do  much  in 
the  crisis  that  had  come,  whether  wisdom 
held  the  reins  or  not;  and  it  gave  the  Old 
Dominion  a thrill  of  quickened  hope  and 
purpose  to  see  Keppel’s  transports  in  the 
Potomac  and  Braddock’s  redcoats  ashore 
at  Alexandria. 

The  transports,  as  they  made  their  way 
slowly  up  the  river,  passed  beneath  the 
very  windows  of  Mount  Vernon,  to  put 
the  troops  ashore  only  eight  miles  beyond. 
Washington  had  left  off  being  soldier  for 
Dinwiddie,  but  he  had  resigned  only  to 
avoid  an  intolerable  indignity,  not  to  shun 
service,  and  he  made  no  pretence  of  in- 
difference when  he  saw  the  redcoats  come 
to  camp  at  Alexandria.  Again  and  again 
was  he  early  in  the  saddle  to  see  the  stir 
and  order  of  the  troops,  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers,  and  learn,  if  he 
might,  what  it  was  that  fitted  his  Majes- 
ty’s regulars  for  their  stern  business.  The 
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self-confident  gentlemen  who  wore  his 
Majesty’s  uniform  and  carried  his  Majes- 
ty’s commissions  in  their  pockets  had 
scant  regard,  most  of  them,  for  the  raw 
folk  of  the  colony,  who  had  never  been 
in  London  or  seen  the  set  array  of  battle. 
They  were  not  a little  impatient  that  they 
must  recruit  among  such  a people.  The 
transports  had  brought  but  a thousand 
men — two  half- regiments  of  five  hundred 
each,  whose  colonels  had  instructions  to 
add  two  hundred  men  apiece  to  their  force 
in  the  colony.  Six  companies  of  “ ran- 
gers, ” too,  the  colonists  were  to  furnish, 
and  one  company  of  light  horse,  besides 
carpenters  and  teamsters.  By  all  these 
General  Braddock’s  officers  set  small  store, 
deeming  it  likely  they  must  depend,  not 
upon  the  provincials,  but  upon  them- 
selves for  success.  They  were  at  small 
pains  to  conceal  their  hearty  contempt 
for  the  people  they  had  come  to  help. 

But  with  Washington  it  was  a differ- 
ent matter.  There  was  that  in  his  proud 
eyes  and  gentleman’s  bearing  that  mark- 
ed him  a man  to  be  made  friends  with  and 
respected.  A good  comrade  he  proved, 
without  pretence  or  bravado,  but  an  ill 
man  to  scorn,  as  he  went  his  way  among 
them,  lithe  and  alert,  full  six  feet  in  his 
boots,  with  that  strong  gait  as  of  a back- 
woodsman, and  that  haughty  carriage 
as  of  a man  born  to  have  his  will.  He 
won  their  liking,  and  even  their  admira- 
tion, as  a fellow  of  their  own  pride  and 
purpose.  General  Braddock,  knowing  he 
desired  to  make  the  campaign  if  he  might 
do  so  without  sacrifice  of  self-respect, 
promptly  invited  him  to  go  as  a member 
of  his  staff,  where  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  rank,  asking  him,  besides,  to  name 
any  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance 
he  chose  for  several  vacant  ensigncies  in 
the  two  regiments.  The  letter  of  invita- 
tion, written  by  Captain  Orme,  aide-de- 
camp,  was  couched  in  terms  of  unaffected 
cordiality.  Washington  very  gladly  ac- 
cepted, in  a letter  that  had  just  a touch  of 
the  young  provincial  in  it,  so  elaborate 
and  over-long  was  its  explanation  of  its 
writer’s  delicate  position  and  self-respect- 
ing motives,  but  with  so  much  more  of 
the  proud  gentleman  and  resolute  man 
that  the  smile  with  which  Captain  Orme 
must  have  read  it  could  have  nothing  of 
disrelish  in  it.  The  young  aide-de-camp 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Gener- 
al’s military  “ family  ” found  its  author, 
at  any  rate,  a man  after  their  own  hearts 


when  it  came  to  terms  of  intimacy 
amongst  them. 

By  mid-April  the  commander-in-chief 
had  brought  five  Governors  together  at 
Alexandria,  in  obedience  to  his  call  for  an 
immediate  conference — William  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  stout-hearted  old 
lawyer,  every  inch  “ a gentleman  and  pol- 
itician,” who  had  of  a sudden  turned  sol- 
dier to  face  the  French,  for  all  he  was 
past  sixty ; James  De  Lancey,  of  New 
York,  astute  man  of  the  people;  the  brave 
and  energetic  Horatio  Sharpe,  of  Mary- 
land; Robert  Hunter  Morris,  fresh  from 
the  latest  wrangles  with  the  headstrong 
Quakers  and  Germans  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Robert  Dinwiddie,  the  busy  merchant- 
Governor  of  the  Old  Dominion,  whose  ur- 
gent letters  to  the  government  at  home 
had  brought  Braddock  and  his  regiments 
to  the  Potomac.  Plans  were  promptly 
agreed  upon.  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, seeing  war  come  on  apace,  were 
astir  no  less  than  Virginia,  and  in  active 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  in  Lon- 
don. Two  regiments  had  already  been 
raised  and  taken  into  the  King’s  pay;  the 
militia  of  all  the  threatened  colonies  were 
afoot;  in  all  quarters  action  was  expected 
and  instant  war.  Governor  Shirley,  the 
council  agreed,  should  strike  at  once  at 
Niagara  with  the  King’s  new  provincial 
regiments,  in  the  hope  to  cut  the  enemy’s 
connections  with  their  western  posts; 
Colonel  William  Johnson,  the  cool-head- 
ed trader  and  borderer,  who  had  lived  and 
thriven  so  long  in  the  forests  where  the 
dreaded  Mohawks  had  their  strength, 
should  lead  a levy  from  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  to  an  attack 
upon  Crown  Point,  where  for  twenty -four 
years  the  French  had  held  Champlain; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monckton,  of  the 
King’s  regulars,  must  take  a similar  force 
against  Beausejour  in  Acadia,  while  Gen- 
eral Braddock  struck  straight  into  the 
western  wilderness  to  take  Duquesne. 
’Twere  best  to  be  prompt  in  every  part 
of  the  hazardous  business,  and  Braddock 
turned  from  the  conference  to  push  his 
own  expedition  forward  at  once.  “After 
taking  Fort  Duquesne,”  he  said  to  Frank- 
lin, “I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and 
after  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if 
the  season  will  allow  time;  and  I suppose 
it  will,  for  Duquesne  can  hardly  detain 
me  above  three  or  four  days;  and  then  I 
can  see  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my 
march  to  Niagara.”  “To  be  sure,  sir;” 
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quietly  replied  the  sagacious  Franklin, 
“if  you  arrive  well  before  Duquesne  with 
these  fine  troops,  so  well  provided  with 
artillery,  the  fort. . . .can  probably  make 
but  a short  resistance.”  But  there  was 
the  trouble.  ’Twould  have  been  better, 
no  doubt,  had  a route  through  Pennsyl- 
vania been  chosen,  where  cultivated  farms 
already  stretched  well  into  the  West,  with 
their  own  roads  and  grain  and  cattle  and 
wagons  to  serve  an  army  with , but  the 
Virginia  route  had  been  selected  (by  in- 
trigue of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Ohio 
Company,  it  was  hinted),  and  must  needs 
be  made  the  best  of.  There  was  there, 
at  the  least,  the  rough  track  Washington’s 
men  had  cut  to  the  Great  Meadows.  This 
must  now  be  widened  and  levelled  for  an 
army  with  its  cumbrous  train  of  artillery, 
and  its  endless  procession  of  wagons  laden 
with  baggage  and  provisions.  To  take 
two  thousand  men  through  the  dense  for- 
ests with  all  the  military  trappings  and 
supplies  of  a European  army  would  be  to 
put,  it  might  be,  four  miles  of  its  rough 
trail  between  van  and  rear  of  the  strug- 
gling line,  and  it  would  be  a clumsy  en- 
emy, as  fighting  went  in  the  woods,  who 
could  not  cut  such  a force  into  pieces — 
. “ like  thread,”  as  Franklin  said. 

The  thing  was  to  be  attempted,  never- 
theless, with  stubborn  British  resolution. 
It  was  the  19th  of  May  before  all  the  forces 
intended  for  the  march  were  finally  col- 
lected at  Fort  Cumberland,  twenty-two 
hundred  men  in  all— fourteen  hundred 
regulars,  now  the  recruits  were  in;  near- 
ly five  hundred  Virginians,  horse  and 
foot;  two  Independent  Companies  from 
New  York ; and  a small  force  of  sailors 
from  the  transports  to  rig  tackle  for  the 
ordnance  when  there  was  need  on  the 
rough  way.  And  it  was  the  10th  of  June 
when  the  advance  began,  straight  into 
that  “realm  of  forests  ancient  as  the 
world  ” that  lay  without  limit  upon  all 
the  western  ways.  It  was  a thing  of 
infinite  difficulty  to  get  that  lumbering 
train  through  the  tangled  wilderness,  and 
it  kept  the  temper  of  the  truculent  Brad- 
dock  very  hot  to  see  how  it  played  hav- 
oc with  every  principle  and  practice  of 
campaigning  he  had  ever  heard  of.  He 
charged  the  colonists  with  an  utter  want 
alike  of  honor  and  of  honesty  to  have 
kept  him  so  long  awaiting  the  transporta- 
tion and  supplies  they  had  promised,  and 
to  have  done  so  little  to  end  with,  and 
so  drew  Washington  into  “frequent  dis- 


putes, maintained  with  warmth  on  both 
sides”;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
presently  wrought  a certain  forest  change 
upon  him,  and  disposed  him  to  take  coun- 
sel of  his  young  Virginian  aide— the  only 
man  in  all  his  company  who  could  speak 
out  of  knowledge  in  that  wild  country. 
On  the  19th,  at  Washington’s  advice,  he 
took  twelve  hundred  men  and  pressed 
forward  with  a lightened  train  to  a 
quicker  advance,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar 
to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  troops  with  the 
baggage.  Even  this  lightened  force  halt- 
ed *•  to  level  every  mole  hill,  and  to  erect 
bridges  over  every  brook,”  as  Washing- 
ton chafed  to  see,  and  “ were  four  days  in 
getting  twelve  miles”;  but  the  pace  was 
better  than  before,  and  brought  them  at 
last  almost  to  their  destination. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  at  mid-day,  they 
waded  the  shallow  Monongahela,  but 
eight  miles  from  Duquesne,  making  a 
brave  show  as  the  sun  struck  upon  their 
serried  ranks,  their  bright  uniforms,  their 
fluttering  banners,  and  their  glittering 
arms,  and  went  straight  into  the  rough' 
and  shadowed  forest  path  that  led  to  the 
French  post.  Upon  a sudden  there  came  ‘ 
a man  bounding  along  the  path  to  meet 
them,  wearing  the  gorget  of  a French  of- 
ficer, and  the  forest  behind  him  sw armed 
with  a great  host  of  but  half-discovered 
men.  Upon  signal  given,  these  spread 
themselves  to  right  and  left  within  the 
shelter  of  the  forest,  and  from  their  cov- 
ert poured  a deadly  fire  upon  Braddock’s 
advancing  lines.  With  good  British 
pluck  the  steady  regulars  formed  their  ac- 
customed ranks,  crying,  “God  save  the 
King!”  to  give  grace  to  the  volleys  they 
sent  back  into  the  forest;  the  ordnance 
was  brought  up  and  swung  to  its  work; 
all  the  force  pressed  forward  to  take  what 
place  it  could  in  the  fight;  but  where  was 
the  use?  Washington  besought  General 
Braddock  to  scatter  his  men  too,  and  meet 
the  enemy  under  cover  as  they  came,  but 
he  would  not  listen.  They  must  stand  in 
ranks,  as  they  were  bidden,  and  take  the 
fire  of  their  hidden  foes  like  men,  with- 
out breach  of  discipline.  When  they 
would  have  broken  in  spite  of  him,  in 
their  panic  at  being  slaughtered  there  in 
the  open  glade  without  sight  of  the  enemy, 
Braddock  beat  them  back  with  his  sword, 
and  bitterly  cursed  them  for  cowards.  He 
would  have  kept  the  Virginians,  too,  back 
from  the  covert  if  he  could,  when  he  saw 
them  seek  to  close  with  the  attacking 
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party  in  true  forest  fashion.  As  it  was, 
they  were  as  often  shot  down  by  the  ter- 
ror-stricken regulars  behind  them  as  by 
their  right  foes  in  front.  They  alone 
made  any  head  in  the  fight;  but  who 
could  tell  in  such  a place  how  the  battle 
fared?  No  one  could  count  the  enemy 
where  they  sprang  from  covert  to  covert. 
They  were,  in  fact,  near  a thousand  strong 
at  the  first  meeting  in  the  way, — more 
than  six  hundred  Indians,  a motley  host 
gathered  from  far  and  near  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  French,  sevenscore  Cana- 
dian rangers,  seventy-odd  regulars  from 
the  fort,  and  thirty  or  forty  French  of- 
ficers, come  out  of  sheer  eagerness  to  have 
a hand  in  the  daring  game.  Contrecceur 
could  hot  spare  more  Frenchmen  from 
his  little  garrison,  his  connections  at  the 
lakes  being  threatened;  and  he  sorely 
straitened  for  men  and  stores.  He  was 
staking  everything,  as  it  was,  upon  this 
encounter  on  the  way.  If  the  English 
should  shake  the  savages  off,  as  he  deemed 
they  would,  lie  must  no  doubt  withdraw 
as  he  could  ere  the  lines  of  siege  were 
closed  about  him.  He  never  dreamed 
of  such  largess  of  good  fortune  as  came 
pouring  in  upon  him.  The  English  were 
not  only  checked,  but  beaten.  They  had 
never  seen  business  like  this.  ’Twas  a 
pitiful, shameful  slaughter,— men  shot  like 
beasts  in  a pen  there  where  they  cowered 
close  in  their  scarlet  ranks.  Their  first 
blazing  volleys  had  sent  the  craven  Ca- 
nadians scampering  back  the  way  they 
had  come;  Beaujeu,  who  led  the  attack, 
was  killed  almost  at  the  first  onset,  but 
the  gallant  youngsters  who  led  the  mot- 
ley array  wavered  never  an  instant,  and 
readily  held  the  Indians  to  their  easy 
work.  Washington  did  all  that  furious 
energy  and  reckless  courage  could  to  keep 
the  order  of  battle  his  commander  had 
so  madly  chosen,  to  hold  the  regulars  to 
their  blind  work  and  hearten  the  Vir- 
ginians to  stay  the  threatened  rout,  driv- 
ing his  horse  everywhere  into  the  thick 
of  the  murderous  firing,  and  crying  upon 
all  alike  to  keep  to  it  steadily  like  men. 
He  had  but  yesterday  rejoined  the  ad- 
vance, having  for  almost  two  weeks  lain 
stricken  with  a fever" in  Dunbar’s  camp. 
He  could  hardly  sit  his  cushioned  saddle 
for  weakness  when  the  fight  began;  but 
when  the  blaze  of  the  battle  burst,  his  ea- 
gerness was  suddenly  like  that  of  one  pos- 
sessed, and  his  immunity  from  harm  like 
that  of  one  charmed.  Thrice  a horse  was 


shot  under  him,  many  bullets  cut  his 
clothing,  but  he  went  without  a wound. 

A like  mad  energy  drove  Braddock  storm- 
ing up  and  down  the  breaking  lines;  but 
he  was  mortally  stricken  at  last,  and 
Washington  alone  remained  to  exercise 
such  control  as  was  possible  when  the  in- 
evitable rout  came. 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  ground  in 
such  fashion.  The  stubborn  Braddock 
himself  had  ordered  a retreat  ere  the  fatal 
bullet  found  him.  Sixty-three  out  of  the 
eighty-six  officers  of  his  force  were  killed 
or  disabled;  less  than  five  hundred  men 
out  of  all  the  thirteen  hundred  who  had 
but  just  now  passed  so  gallantly  through 
the  ford  remained  unhurt:  the  deadly 
slaughter  must  have  gone  on  to  utter  de- 
struction. Retreat  was  inevitable — ’twas 
blessed  good  fortune  that  it  was  still  pos- 
sible. When  once  it  began  it  was  head- 
long, reckless,  frenzied.  The  men  ran 
wildly,  blindly,  as  if  hunted  by  demons 
whom  no  man  might  hope  to  resist, — 
haunted  by  the  frightful  cries,  maddened 
by  the  searching  and  secret  fire  of  their 
foes,  now  coming  hot  upon  their  heels. 
Wounded  comrades,  military  stores,  bag- 
gage, their  very  arms,  they  left  upon  the 
ground,  abandoned.  Far  into  the  night 
they  ran  madly  on,  in  frantic  search  for 
the  camp  of  the  rear  division,  crying,  as 
they  ran,  for  help;  they  even  passed  the 
camp  in  their  uncontrollable  terror  of 
pursuit,  and  went  desperately  on  towards 
the  settlements.  Washington  and  the 
few  officers  and  provincials  who  scorned 
the  terror  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
bringing  off  their  stricken  General,  where 
he  lay  wishing  to  die.  Upon  the  fourth 
day  after  the  battle  he  died,  loathing  the 
sight  of  a redcoat,  they  said,  and  murmur- 
ing praises  of  “the  blues,”  the  once  de- 
spised Virginians.  They  buried  his  body 
in  the  road,  that  the  army  wagons  might 
pass  over  the  place  and  obliterate  every 
trace  of  a grave  their  savage  enemies 
might  rejoice  to  find  and  desecrate. 

He  had  lived  to  reach  Dunbar's  camp, 
but  not  to  see  the  end  of  the  shameful 
rout.  The  terror  mastered  the  rear-guard 
too.  They  destroyed  their  artillery,  burn- 
ed their  wagons  and  stores,  emptied  their 
powder  into  the  streams,  and  themselves 
broke  into  a disordered,  feverish  retreat 
which  was  a mere  flight,  their  craven 
commander  shamefully  acquiescing.  He 
would  not  even  hold  or  rally  them  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  but  went  on,  as  if  upon 
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a hurried  errand,  all  the  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, leaving  the  fort,  and  all  the  frontier 
with  it,  “to  be  defended  by  invalids  and 
a few  Virginians.”  “I  acknowledge,” 
cried  Dinwiddie,  “I  was  not  brought  up 
to  arms;  but  I think  common-sense  would 
have  prevailed  not  to  leave  the  frontier 
exposed  after  having  opened  a road  over 
the  mountains  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  the 
enemy  can  the  more  easily  invade  us. 
The  whole  conduct  of  Colonel  Dunbar 
seems  to  be  monstrous.”  And  so,  indeed, 
it  was.  But  the  colonies  at  large  had  lit- 
tle time  to  think  of  it.  Governor  Shirley 
had  gone  against  Niagara  only  to  find  the 
French  ready  for  him  at  every  point,  now 
that  they  had  read  Braddock’s  papers, 
taken  at  Duquesne,  and  to  come  back 
again  without  doing  anything.  Beause- 
jour  had  been  taken  in  Acadia,  but  it  lay 
apart  from  the  main  field  of  struggle. 
Johnson  beat  the  French  off  at  Lake 
George  when  they  attacked  him,  and  took 
Dieskau,  their  commander;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  that,  and  left  Crown 
Point  untouched.  There  were  other  fron- 
tiers besides  those  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  looked  to  and  guarded. 
For  three  long  years  did  the  fortunes  of 
the  English  settlements  go  steadily  from 
danger  to  desperation,  as  the  French  and 
their  savage  allies  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory.  In  1756  Oswego  was  taken ; 
in  1757,  Fort  William  Henry.  Command- 
er succeeded  commander  among  the  Eng- 
lish, only  to  add  blunder  to  blunder,  fail- 
ure to  failure.  And  all  the  while  it  fell 
to  Washington,  Virginia’s  only  stay  in 
her  desperate  trouble,  to  stand  steadfastly 
to  the  hopeless  work  of  keeping  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  frontier  with 
a few  hundred  men  against  prowling 
bands  of  savages,  masters  of  the  craft  of 
swift  and  secret  attack,  “dexterous  at 
skulking,”  in  a country  “mountainous 
and  full  of  swamps  and  hollow  ways  cov- 
ered with  woods.” 

For  twenty  years  now  settlers  had  been 
coming  steadily  into  this  wilderness  that 
lay  up  and  down  upon  the  nearer  slopes 
of  the  great  mountains— Germans,  Scots- 
Irish,  a hardy  breed.  Their  settlements 
lay  scattered  far  and  near  among  the  foot- 
hills and  valleys.  Their  men  were  val- 
iant and  stout-hearted,  quick  with  the 
rifle,  hard  as  flint  when  they  were  once 
afoot  to  revenge  themselves  for  murdered 
wives  and  children  and  comrades.  But 
how  could  they,  scattered  as  they  were, 


meet  these  covert  sallies  in  the  dead  of 
night — a sudden  rush  of  men  with  torch- 
es, the  keen  knife,  the  quick  rifle?  The 
country  filled  with  fugitives,  for  whom 
Washington’s  militiamen  could  find  nei- 
ther food  nor  shelter.  “The  supplicating 
tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions 
of  the  men,”  cried  the  young  commander, 

“ melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow  that  I 
solemnly  declare,  if  I know  my  own  mind, 

I could  offer  myself  a willing  sacrifice  to 
the  butchering  enemy, provided  that  would 

contribute  to  the  people’s  ease I w ould 

be  a willing  offering  to  savage  fury,  and 
die  by  inches  to  save  a people.”  It  was  a 
comfort  to  know,  at  the  least,  that  he  was 
trusted  and  believed  in.  The  Burgesses 
had  thanked  him  under  the  very  stroke 
of  Braddock’s  defeat,  in  terms  which  could 
not  be  doubted  sincere.  In  the  very  thick 
of  his  deep  troubles,  when  he  would  have 
guarded  the  helpless  people  of  the  border 
but  could  not,  Colonel  Fairfax  could  send 
him  word  from  Williamsburg,  “Your 
good  health  and  fortune  are  the  toast  at 
every  table.”  “Our  Colonel,”  wrote  a 
young  comrade  in  arms,  “is  an  example 
of  fortitude  in  either  danger  or  hardships, 
and  by  his  easy,  polite  behavior  has  gain- 
ed not  only  the  regard  but  affection  of 
both  officers  and  soldiers.”  But  it  took 
all  the  steadiness  that  had  been  born  or 
bred  in  him  to  endure  the  strain  of  the 
disheartening  task,  from  which  he  could 
not  in  honor  break  away.  His  plans,  he 
complained,  were  “to-day  approved,  to- 
morrow condemned.”  He  was  bidden  do 
what  was  impossible.  It  would  require 
fewer  men  to  go  against  Duquesne  again 
and  remove  the  cause  of  danger  than  to 
prevent  the  effects  while  the  cause  remain- 
ed. Many  of  his  officers  were  careless  and 
inefficient,  many  of  his  men  mutinous. 
“Your  Honor  will,  I hope,  excuse  my  hang 
ing  instead  of  shooting  them,”  he  wrote  to 
the  Governor;  “it  conveyed  much  more 
terror  to  others,  and  it  was  for  example 
sake  that  we  did  it.”  It  was  a test  as  of 
fire  for  a young  Colonel  in  his  twenties. 

But  a single  light  lies  upon  the  picture. 
Early  in  1756,  ere  the  summers  terror  had 
come  upon  the  border,  and  while  he  could 
be  spared,  he  took  horse  and  made  his 
way  to  Boston  to  see  Governor  Shirley, 
now  acting  as  commander-in-chief  in  the 
colonies,  and  from  him  at  first  hand  ob- 
tain settlement  of  that  teasing  question  of 
rank  that  had  already  driven  this  young 
officer  once  from  the  service.  He  went 
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very  bravely  dight  in  proper  uniform  of 
buff  and  blue,  a white  and  scarlet  cloak 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  sword  at  his  side 
knotted  with  red  and  gold,  his  horse’s 
fittings  engraved  with  the  Washington 
arms,  and  trimmed  in  the  best  style  of  the 
London  saddlers.  With  him  rode  two 
aides  in  their  uniforms,  and  two  servants 
in  their  white  and  scarlet  livery.  Curious 
folk  who  looked  upon  the  celebrated 
young  officer  upon  the  road  saw  him  fare 
upon  his  way  with  all  the  pride  of  a Vir- 
ginian gentleman,  a handsome  man,  and 
an  admirable  horseman, — a very  gallant 
figure,  no  one  could  deny.  Everywhere 
he  was  feted  as  he  went;  everywhere  he 
showed  himself  the  earnest,  high-strung, 
achieving  youth  he  was.  In  New  York 
he  fell  into  a new  ambush,  from  which  he 
did  not  come  off  without  a wound.  His 
friend  Beverly  Robinson  must  needs  have 
Miss  Mary  Philipse  at  his  house  there,  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  Washington 
came  away  from  her  with  a sharp  rigor 
at  his  heart.  But  he  could  not  leave  that 
desolate  frontier  at  home  unprotected  to 
stay  for  a siege  upon  a lady’s  heart;  he 
had  recovered  from  such  wounds  before, 
had  before  that  left  pleasure  for  duty; 
and  in  proper  season  was  back  at  his  post, 
with  papers  from  Shirley  which  left  no 
doubt  who  should  command  in  Virginia. 

At  last,  in  1758,  the  end  came,  when 
William  Pitt  thrust  smaller  men  aside 
and  became  Prime  Minister  in  England. 
Amherst  took  Louisbourg,  Wolf  came  to 
Quebec,  and  General  Forbes,  that  stout 
and  steady  soldier, was  sent  to  Virginia  to 
go  again  against  Duquesne.  The  advance 
was  slow  to  exasperation  in  the  view  of 
every  ardent  man  like  Washington,  and 
cautious  almost  to  timidity ; but  the  very 
delay  redounded  to  its  success  at  last. 
’Twas  November  before  Duquesne  was 
reached.  The  Indians  gathered  there, 
seeing  winter  come  on,  had  not  waited  to 
meet  them ; and  the  French  by  that  time 
knew  themselves  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  the  English  operations  in  the  North. 
Wh$n  Forbes’s  forces,  therefore,  at  last  en- 
tered those  fatal  woods  again,  where  Brad- 


dock’s  slaughtered  men  had  lain  to  rot,  the 
French  had  withdrawn;  nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  enter  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
abandoned  fort,  hoist  the  King’s  flag,  and 
rename  the  post  Fort  Pitt,  and  Washing- 
ton turned  homeward  again  to  seek  the 
rest  he  so  much  needed.  It  had  been 
almost  a bloodless  campaign,  but  such 
danger  as  it  had  brought,  Washington 
had  shared  to  the  utmost.  The  French 
had  not  taken  themselves  off  without  at 
least  one  trial  of  the  English  strength. 
While  yet  Forbes  lay  within  the  moun- 
tains a large  detachment  had  come  from 
Duquesne  to  test  and  reconnoitre  his 
force.  Colonel  Mercer,  of  the  Virginian 
line,  had  been  ordered  forward  with  a 
party  to  meet  them.  He  stayed  so  long, 
and  the  noise  of  the  firing  came  back  with 
so  doubtful  a meaning  to  the  anxious  ears 
at  the  camp,  that  Washington  hastened 
with  volunteers  to  his  relief.  In  the 
dusk  the  two  bodies  of  Englishmen  met, 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies,  exchanged 
a deadly  fire,  and  were  checked  only  be- 
cause Washington,  rushing  between  their 
lines,  even  while  their  pieces  blazed,  cried 
his  hot  commands  to  stop,  and  struck  up 
the  smoking  muzzles  with  his  sword.  ’Twas 
through  no  prudence  of  his  he  was  not  shot. 

For  a long  time  his  friends  had  felt  a 
deep  uneasiness  about  his  health.  They 
had  very  earnestly  besought  him  not  to 
attempt  a new  campaign.  “ You  will  in 
all  probability  bring  on  a relapse,”  George 
Mason  had  warned  him,  “and  render 
yourself  incapable  of  serving  the  public 
at  a time  when  there  may  be  the  utmost 
occasion.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  a gentleman  of  your  station 
owes  the  care  of  his  health  and  his  life 
not  only  to  himself  and  his  friends,  but 
to  his  country.”  But  he  had  deemed  the 
nearest  duty  the  most  imperative;  and  it 
was  only  after  that  duty  was  disposed  of 
that  he  had  turned  from  the  field  to  seek 
home  and  new  pleasures  along  with  new 
duties.  The  winter  brought  news  from 
Quebec  of  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America,  which  made  rest  and  home  and 
pleasure  the  more  grateful  and  full  of  zest. 
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ON  a Monday  noon  a small  company 
of  horsemen  strung*  out  along  the 
trail  from  Sunk  Creek  to  gather  cattle 
over  their  allotted  sweep  of  range.  Spring 
was  backward,  and  they,  as  they  rode 
galloping  and  gathering  upon  the  cold 
week’s  work,  cursed  cheerily,  and  occa- 
sionally sang.  The  man  from  Virginia 
was  grave  in  bearing  and  of  infrequent 
speech,  but  he  had  one  only  song,  a mat- 
ter of  some  seventy-nine  verses.  Seventy- 
eight  were  quite  unprintable,  and  rejoiced 
his  brother  cow-punchers  monstrously. 
They,  knowing  him  to  be  a singular  man, 
forbore  ever  to  press  him,  and  awaited 
his  own  humor,  lest  he  should  weary  of 
the  lyric ; and  when,  after  a day  of  silence 
apparently  saturnine,  he  would  lift  his 
gentle  voice  and  begin— 

“If  you  go  to  monkey  with  my  Looloo  girl, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do: 

I’ll  cyarve  your  heart  with  my  razor  and 
I’ll  shoot  you  with  my  pistol  too — ” 

then  they  would  stridently  take  up  each 
last  line,  and  keep  it  going  three,  four,  ten 
times,  aud  kick  holes  in  the  ground  to  it. 

By  the  levels  of  Bear  Creek,  that  reach 
like  inlets  among  the  promontories  of  the 
lonely  hills,  they  came  upon  the  school- 
house,  nearly  roofed,  and  ready  for  the 
first  native  Wyoming  crop.  It  symbol- 
ized the  dawn  of  a neighborhood,  and  it 
brought  a change  into  the  wilderness  air. 
The  feel  of  it  struck  cold  upon  the  va- 
grant spirits  of  the  cow-punchers,  and 
they  told  each  other  that,  what  with  wo- 
men and  children  and  wire  fences,  this 
country  would  not  long  be  a country  for 
men.  They  stopped  for  a meal  at  an  old 
comrade’s.  They  looked  over  his  gate, 
and  there  he  was,  pottering  among  gar- 
den furrows. 

“Pickin’  nosegays?”  inquired  the  Vir- 
ginian; and  the  old  comrade  asked  if 
they  could  not  recognize  potatoes  except 
in  the  dish.  But  he  grinned  sheepishly 
at  them  too,  because  they  knew  he  had 
not  always  lived  in  a garden.  Then  he 
took  them  into  his  house,  where  they  saw 
an  object  crawling  on  the  floor  with  a 
tin  locomotive.  He  began  to  remove  the 
locomotive,  but  stopped  in  alarm  at  the 
result,  and  his  wife  looked  in  from  the 
kitchen  to  caution  him  about  humoring 
little  Christopher. 


Then  the  Virginian  slowly  spoke  again : 
“ How  many  little  strangers  have  yu1  got, 
James?” 

“Only  two.” 

“ My!  Ain’t  it  most  three  years  since 
yu’  married?  Yu’  mustn’t  let  time  creep 
ahaid  o’  yu’,  James.” 

The  father  once  more  grinned  at  his 
guests,  who  themselves  turned  sheepish 
and  polite;  for  Mrs.  Westfall  came  in, 
brisk  and  hearty,  and  set  the  meat  upon 
the  table.  After  that  it  was  she  who 
talked.  The  guests  ate  scrupulously,  mut- 
tering “Yes,  ma’am,”  and  “No,  ma’am,” 
in  their  plates,  while  their  hostess  told 
them  of  the  increasing  families  upon  Bear 
Creek,  and  the  expected  school-teacher, 
and  little  Alfred’s  early  teething,  and  how 
it  was  time  for  them  all  to  become  hus- 
bands like  James.  The  bachelors  of  the 
saddle  listened,  always  diffident,  but  eat- 
ing heartily  to  the  end,  and  soon  after 
rode  away  together  in  a thoughtful  clump. 
The  wives  of  Bear  Creek  were  few  as 
yet,  and  the  homes  scattered;  the  school- 
house  was  only  a sprig  on  the  vast  face 
of  a world  of  elk  and  bear  and  uncertain 
Indians;  but  that  night,  when  the  earth 
near  the  fire  was  littered  with  the  cow- 
punchers’  beds,  the  Virginian  was  heard 
drawling  to  himself:  “Alfred  and  Chris- 
topher. Oh,  sugar!” 

And  they  found  pleasure  in  the  deli- 
cately chosen  shade  of  this  oath.  He  also 
recited  to  them  a new  verse  about  how  he 
took  his  Looloo  girl  to  the  school-house 
for  to  learn  her  ABC;  and  as  it  was 
quite  original  and  unprintable,  the  camp 
laughed  and  swore  joyfully,  and  rolled 
in  its  blankets  to  sleep  under  the  stars. 

Upon  a Monday  noon  likewise  (for 
things  will  happen  so)  some  tearful  peo- 
ple in  petticoats  waved  handkerchiefs  at 
a train  that  was  just  leaving  Benning- 
ton, Vermont.  A girl’s  face  smiled  back 
at  them  once,  and  withdrew  quickly,  for 
they  must  not  see  the  smile  die  away. 
The  girl  was  twenty -two,  and  she  had 
been  once  to  New  York,  and  to  Boston 
twice;  but  Molly  Stark  had  been  her 
great-grandmother,  and  so  she  was  set- 
ting forth,  fearless  and  alone,  from  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  to  teach  school  on 
Bear  Creek,  Wyoming.  She  had  a little 
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money,  a few  clothes,  and  a determina- 
tion not  to  be  a burden  on  her  mother; 
beyond  this,  she  possessed  not  much  ex- 
cept spelling-books  and  a craving  for  the 
unknown.  At  Hoosac  Junction,  which 
is  not  far,  she  passed  the  up  train  bound 
back  toward  her  dwindling  home;  and 
seeing  the  engineer  and  the  conductor 
look  so  usual,  her  eyes  failed  her  at  last, 
and  she  shut  them  against  this  glimpse  of 
what  lay  behind  her,  and  pressed  a little 
bunch  of  flowers  closer  in  her  hand.  But 
after  Rotterdam  Junction,  which  is  not 
much  further,  she  sat  bravely  up  in  the 
through  car,  dwelling  upon  the  unknown. 
She  thought  she  had  attained  it  in  Ohio  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  wrote  a letter  about 
it  to  Bennington.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  Iowa  she  felt  sure,  and  wrote  an- 
other letter,  much  more  picturesque.  But 
on  the  following  day,  after  breakfast  at 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  she  wrote  a very 
long  letter  indeed,  and  told  them  that  she 
had  seen  a black  pig  on  a white  pile  of 
buffalo  bones,  catching  drops  of  water  in 
the  air  as  they  fell  from  the  railroad  tank. 
She  also  wrote  that  trees  were  extraordi- 
narily scarce.  Each  hour  westward  from 
the  pig  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  when 
she  left  the  train  at  Rock  Creek,  late  upon 
that  fourth  night — in  those  days  the  trains 
were  slower — she  knew  that  she  had  real- 
ly attained  the  unknown,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pensive telegram  to  say  that  she  was  very 
well. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  stage  drove 
away,  with  her  its  only  passenger,  into 
the  sage-brush,  and  by  sundown  she  had 
passed  through  some  of  the  primitive  per- 
ils of  the  world.  The  second  team,  virgin 
to  harness,  and  displeased  with  this  nov- 
elty, tried  to  take  it  off,  and  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  a gully  on  its  eight 
hind  legs,  while  Miss  Wood  sat  mute  and 
unflinching  beside  the  driver.  There- 
fore he,  when  it  was  over  and  they  on 
the  proper  road  again,  invited  her  ear- 
nestly to  be  his  wife  during  many  of 
the  next  fifteen  miles,  and  told  her  of  his 
snug  cabin  and  his  horses  and  his  mine. 
Then  she  got  down  and  rode  inside,  Inde- 
pendence and  Grandmother  Stark  shining 
in  her  eye.  At  Point  of  Rocks,  where 
they  had  supper  and  his  drive  ended,  her 
face  distracted  his  heart,  and  he  told  her 
once  more  about  his  cabin,  and  lamenta- 
bly hoped  she  would  remember  him.  She 
answered  sweetly  that  she  would  try,  and 
she  gave  him  her  hand.  After  all,  he 


was  a frank-looking  boy,  who  had  paid 
her  the  highest  compliment  that  a boy 
knows;  and  it  is  said  that  Molly  Stark,  in 
her  day,  was  not  a New  Woman. 

The  new  driver  banished  the  first  one 
from  the  maiden’s  mind.  He  was  not  a 
frank-looking  boy,  and  he  had  been  tak- 
ing whiskey.  All  night  long  he  took  it, 
while  his  passenger,  helpless  and  sleep- 
less inside  the  lurching  stage,  sat  as  up- 
right as  she  possibly  could,  nor  did  the 
voices  that  she  heard  at  Dry  bone  reas- 
sure her.  Sunrise  found  the  white  stage 
lurching  eternally  on  across  the  alkali,  J 
with  a driver  and  a bottle  on  the  box, 
and  a pale  girl  staring  out  at  the  drifted 
plain,  and  knotting  in  her  handkerchief 
some  utterly  dead  flowers.  They  came 
to  a river,  where  the  man  bungled  the 
ford.  Two  wheels  sank  down  over  an 
edge,  and  the  canvas  toppled  like  a failing 
kite.  The  ripple  came  sucking  through 
the  upper  spokes,  and  as  she  felt  the 
seat  careen  she  put  out  her  head  and 
tremulously  asked  if  anything  was  wrong. 
But  the  driver  was  addressing  his  team 
with  language,  and  also  with  the  lash. 
Then  a tall  man  appeared  close  against 
the  buried  axles,  and  took  her  out  of  the 
stage  on  his  horse  so  suddenly  that  she 
screamed.  She  felt  splashes,  saw  a swim- 
ming flood,  and  found  herself  lifted  down 
upon  the  shore.  The  man  said  something 
to  her  about  cheering  up,  and  its  being 
all  right,  but  her  wits  were  stock-still,  so 
she  did  not  speak  and  thank  him.  Af- 
ter four  days  of  train  and  thirty  hours  of 
stage,  she  was  having  a little  too  much 
unknown  at  once.  Then  the  tall  man 
gently  withdrew,  leaving  her  to  become 
herself  again.  She  limply  regarded  the 
river  pouring  round  the  slanted  stage, 
and  a number  of  horsemen  with  ropes, 
who  righted  the  vehicl^  and  got  it  quick- 
ly to  dry  land,  and  disappeared  at  once 
with  a herd  of  cattle,  uttering  lusty  yells. 

She  saw  the  tall  one  delaying  beside 
the  driver,  and  speaking,  but  so  quietly 
that  not  a word  reached  her,  until  of  a 
sudden  the  driver  protested  loudly,  and 
the  man  threw  something,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a bottle,  that  twisted  loftily  and 
dived  into  the  stream.  He  said  something 
more  to  the  driver,  then  put  his  hand  on 
the  saddle-horn,  looked  half-lingeringly 
at  the  passenger  on  the  bank,  dropped  his 
eyes  from  hers,  and  swinging  upon  his 
horse,  was  gone,  just  as  the  passenger 
opened  her  mouth  and  with  inefficient 
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voice  murmured,  “Oh,  thank  you!”  at  his 
departing  back. 

The  driver  drove  up  now,  a chastened 
creature.  He  helped  Miss  Wood  in,  and 
inquired  after  her  welfare  with  a hanging 
head;  then,  meek  as  his  own  drenched 
horses,  he  climbed  back  to  his  reins,  and 
nursed  the  stage  on  toward  the  Bow-Leg 
Mountains  much  as  if  it  had  been  a per- 
ambulator. As  for  Miss  Wood,  she  sat 
recovered,  and  reflecting  what  the  man  on 
the  horse  must  think  of  her.  She  knew 
she  was  not  ungrateful,  and  if  he  had 
given  her  an  opportunity  she  would  have 
explained  to  him.  If  he  thought  she  did 
not  appreciate  his  act — Here  into  the 
midst  of  these  regrets  came  an  abrupt 
memory  that  she  had  screamed — she  could 
not  be  sure  when.  So  she  rehearsed  the 
adventure  from  its  beginning,  and  found 
one  or  two  further  uncertainties — how  it 
had  all  been  while  she  was  on  the  horse, 
for  instance.  It  was  confusing  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  she  had  done  with 
her  arms.  And  the  handkerchief  with 
the  flowers  was  gone!  She  made  a few 
rapid  dives  in  search  of  it.  Had  she,  or 
had  she  not,  seen  him  putting  something 
in  his  pocket?  And  why  had  she  behaved 
so  unlike  herself?  In  a few  miles  Miss 
Wood  entertained  sentiments  of  maidenly 
resentment  toward  her  rescuer,  and  maid- 
enly hope  to  see  him  again. 

To  that  river  crossing  he  came  again, 
alone,  when  the  days  were  growing  short. 
The  ford  was  dry  sand,  and  the  stream  a 
winding  lane  of  shingle.  He  found  a 
pool  — pools  always  survive  the  year 
round  in  this  stream — and  having  water- 
ed his  pony,  he  lunched  near  the  spot  to 
which  he  had  borne  the  frightened  passen- 
ger that  day.  Where  the  flowing  current 
had  been  he  sat,  Regarding  the  extreme- 
ly safe  channel.  “ She  cert’nly  wouldn’t 
need  to  grip  me  so  close  this  mawnin’,” 
he  said,  as  he  pondered  over  his  meal. 
“I  reckon  it  will  mightily  astonish  her 
when  I tell  her  how  harmless  the  torrent 
is  lookin’.”  He  held  out  to  his  pony  a 
slice  of  bread  matted  with  sardines,  which 
the  pony  expertly  accepted.  “You’re  a 
plumb  pie-biter, you  Monte,”  he  continued. 
Monte  rubbed  his  nose  on  his  master’s 
shoulder.  “I  wouldn't  trust  you  with 
berries  and  cream.  No,  sell;  not  though 
yu’  did  rescue  a drownin’  lady.”  Present- 
ly he  tightened  the  forward  cinch,  got  in 
the  saddle,  and  the  pony  fell  into  his  wise 


mechanical  jog,  for  he  had  come  a long 
way,  and  was  going  a long  way,  and  he 
knew  this  as  well  as  the  man  did. 

Steers  had  jumped  to  seventy-five.  To 
have  flourished  in  that  golden  time  you 
need  not  be  dead  now,  nor  even  middle- 
aged;  but  it  is  Wyoming  mythology  al- 
ready, quite  as  fabulous  as  the  cat  and 
the  fiddle  and  the  high-jumping  cow.  In- 
deed, people  gathered  together  and  be- 
haved themselves  much  in  the  same  plea- 
sant, improbable  way.  Johnson  County 
and  Natrona  and  Converse  and  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Cheyenne  Club,  had 
been  jumping  over  the  moon  for  some 
weeks,  all  on  account  of  steers;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  vigorous  price  of  sev- 
enty-five, the  Swinton  brothers  were  giv- 
ing a barbecue  at  the  Goose  Egg  outfit, 
their  ranch  on  Bear  Creek.  Of  course 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  bidden,  and 
would  come  forty  miles  to  a man;  some 
would  come  further — the  Virginian  was 
coming  a hundred  and  eighteen.  It  had 
struck  him — rather  suddenly,  as  shall  be 
made  plain — that  he  should  like  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  along  up  there  on 
Bear  Creek.  “ They  ” was  how  he  put  it 
to  himself,  and  consequently  he  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  the  trousers  he 
bought  and  the  unnecessarily  excellent 
scarf  were  an  extravagance. 

In  the  spring,  two  days  after  that  mir- 
ing of  the  stage,  he  had  learned  acciden- 
tally that  the  passenger  was  the  Bear 
Creek  school-marm ; but  the  camp  never 
noticed  he  ceased  to  sing  that  eightieth 
verse  he  had  made  about  the  ABC  which 
was  not  printable.  He  effaced  it  imper- 
ceptibly, giving  the  boys  the  other  sev- 
enty-nine at  judicious  intervals,  so  that 
they  dreamed  of  no  guile,  but  saw  in 
him,  whether  frequenting  camp  or  town, 
the  same  not  over-angelic  comrade  whom 
they  valued  and  could  not  wholly  under- 
stand. All  spring  he  had  ridden  trail, 
worked  at  ditches  during  summer,  and 
now  had  just  finished  with  the  beef  round- 
up. Yesterday,  while  he  was  spending  a 
little  comfortable  money  at  the  Drybone 
hog  ranch,  a casual  traveller  from  the 
north  gossiped  of  Bear  Creek,  and  the 
fences  up  there,  and  the  farm  crops,  the 
Westfalls,  and  the  young  school-marm 
from  Vermont,  for  whom  the  Taylors  had 
built  a cabin  next  door  to  theirs.  He  had 
not  seen  her,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  and  all  the 
ladies  thought  the  world  of  her,  and  Lin 
McLean  had  told  him  she  was  “ away  up 
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in  G.”  She  would  have  plenty  of  part- 
ners at  this  Swinton  barbecue.  Great 
boom  for  the  country,  wasn’t  it,  steers 
jumping  that  way? 

The  Virginian  heard,  asking  no  ques- 
tions; and  left  town  in  an  hour,  with  the 
scarf  and  trousers  tied  in  his  slicker  be- 
hind his  saddle.  After  looking  upon  the 
ford  again,  even  though  it  was  dry  and 
not  at  all  the  same  place,  he  journeyed 
inattentively.  When  you  have  been  hard 
at  work  for  months,  with  no  time  to  think, 
of  course  you  think  a great  deal  during 
your  first  empty  days.  “ Step  along,  you 
Monte  hawse !”  he  said,  rousing  after  some 
while.  He  disciplined  Monte,  who  flat- 
tened his  ears  affectedly  and  snorted. 
“Why,  you  surely  ain’  thinkin’  of  you’- 
self  as  a hero?  She  wasn’t  really  a-drown- 
din’,  you  pie-biter.”  He  rested  his  serious 
glance  upon  the  alkali.  “She’s  not  like- 
ly to  have  forgot  that  mix-up,  though.  I 
guess  I’ll  not  remind  her  about  grippin’ 
me,  and  all  that.  She  wasn’t  the  kind  a 
man  ought  to  josh  about  such  things. 
She  had  a right  clear  eye.”  Thus,  tall 
and  loose  in  the  saddle,  did  he  jog  along 
the  sixty  miles  which  still  lay  between 
him  and  the  dance. 

Two  camps  in  the  open,  and  his  Monte 
horse,  untired,  brought  him  to  the  Swin- 
tons’  early  for  the  barbecue,  and  received 
good  food  at  length,  while  the  rider  was 
welcomed  with  good  whiskey.  Good 
whiskey — for  had  not  steers  jumped  to 
seventy-five?  Inside  the  Goose  Egg  kitch- 
en many  small  things  were  preparing, 
and  a steer  was  roasting  whole  outside. 
The  bed  of  flame  under  it  showed  steadily 
brighter  against  the  dusk  that  was  begin- 
ning to  veil  the  lowlands.  The  busy  hosts 
went  and  came,  while  men  stood  and  men 
lay  near  the  fire-glow.  Shorty  was  there, 
and  Nebrasky,  and  a man  called  Trampas, 
and  Honey  Wiggin,  with  others,  enjoy- 
ing the  occasion ; but  Honey  Wiggin  was 
enjoying  himself — he  had  an  audience; 
he  was  sitting  up  discoursing  to  it. 

“Hello!”  he  said,  perceiving  the  Vir- 
ginian. “ So  you’ve  dropped  in  fer  your 
turn ! Number — six,  ain’t  he,  boys?” 

“Depends  who’s  a-runnin’  the  count- 
in’,” said  the  Virginian,  and  stretched 
himself  down  among  the  audience. 

“I’ve  saw  him  number  one  when  no- 
body else  was  around,”  said  Trampas. 

44  How  far  away  was  you  standin’  when 
you  beheld  that?”  inquired  the  lounging 
Southerner. 


“Well,  boys,”  said  Wiggin,  “I  expect 
it  will  be  Miss  School-marm  says  who’s 
number  one  to-night.” 

4 ‘ So  she’s  arrived  in  this  hyeh  country  ?” 
observed  the  Virginian,  very  casually. 

“Arrived!”  said  Trampas  again. 
“Where  have  you  been  grazing  lately?” 

“A  right  smart  way  from  the  mules.” 

“ Nebrasky  and  the  boys  was  tellin’  me 
they’d  missed  yu’  off  the  range,”  again 
interposed  Wiggin.  “Say,  Nebrasky, 
who  hev  yu’  offered  yer  canary  to,  the 
school-marm  said  you  mustn’t  give  her?” 

Nebrasky  grinned  wretchedly. 

“Well,  she’s  a lady,  and  she’s  square, 
not  takin’  a man’s  gift  when  she  don’t 
take  the  man.  But  you’d  ought  to  get 
back  all  them  letters  yu’  wrote  her.  Yu’ 
sure  ought  to  ask  her  for  them  telltales.” 

“Ah,  pshaw,  Honey!”  protested  the 
youth.  It  was  well  known  that  he  could 
not  write  his  name. 

“Why,  if  here  ain’t  Bokay  Baldy!” 
cried  the  agile  Wiggin,  stooping  to  fresh 
prey.  “ Found  them  slippers  yet,  Baldy? 
Tell  yu’,  boys,  that  was  turruble  sad  luck 
Baldy  had.  Did  yu’  hear  about  that? 
Baldy,  yu’  know,  he  can  stay  on  a tame 
horse  most  as  well  as  the  school-marm. 
But  just  you  give  him  a pair  of  young 
knittin’- needles  and  see  him  make  ’em 
sweat!  He  worked  an  elegant  pair  of 
slippers  with  pink  cabbages  on  ’em  for 
Miss  Wood.” 

“ I bought  ’em  at  Medicine  Bow,”  blun- 
dered Baldy. 

“So  yu’  did!”  assented  the  skilful  co- 
median. “ Baldy  he  bought  ’em.  And  on 
the  road  to  her  cabin  there  at  the  Taylors’ 
he  got  thinkin’  they  might  be  too  big,  and 
he  got  studyin’  what  to  do.  And  he  fixed 
up  to  tell  her  about  his  not  bein’  sure  of 
the  size,  and  how  she  was  to  let  him  know 
if  they  dropped  off  her,  and  he’d  exchange 
’em,  and  when  he  got  right  near  her  door, 
why,  he  couldn’t  find  his  courage,  and  he 
slips  the  parcel  under  the  fence  and  starts 
serenadin’  her.  But  she  ain’t  inside  her 
cabin  at  all.  She’s  at  supper  next  door, 
with  the  Taylors,  and  Baldy  singin’ 4 Love 
has  conqwered  pride  and  angwer’  to  a 
lone  house.  Lin  McLean  was  cornin’  up 
by  Taylor’s  corral,  where  Taylor's  polled 
Angus  bull  was.  Well,  it  was  turruble 
sad.  Baldy ’s  pants  got  tore,  but  he  fell 
inside  the  fence,  and  Lin  druv  the  bull 
back,  and  somebody  stole  them  Medicine 
Bow  goloshes.  Are  yu’  goin’  to  knit  her 
some  more,  Bokay?” 
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44  About  half  that  ain’t  straight,”  Baldy 
commented,  with  mildness. 

“The  half  that  was  tore  off  yer  pants? 
Well,  never  mind,  Baldy ; Lin  will  get  left 
too,  same  as  all  of  yu’.” 

44  Is  there  many?”  inquired  the  Virgin- 
ian. He  was  still  stretched  on  his  back, 
looking  up  at  the  sky. 

“I  don’t  know  how  many  she’s  been 
used  to  where  she  was  raised,”  Wiggin 
answered.  “A  kid  stage -driver  come 
from  Point  of  Rocks  one  day  and  went 
back  the  next.  Then  the  foreman  of  the 
76  outfit,  and  the  horse- wrangler  from  the 
Bar  Circle  L,  and  two  deputy  marshals, 
with  punchers  stringin’  right  along — all 
got  their  tumble.  Old  Judge  Burrage 
from  Cheyenne  come  up  in  August  for 
a hunt,  and  staid  round  here  and  never 
hunted  at  all.  There  was  that  horse  thief 
— awful  good-lookin’.  Taylor  wanted  to 
warn  her  about  him,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  said 
she’d  look  after  her  if  it  was  needed.  Mr. 
Horse-thief  gave  it  up  quicker  than  most; 
but  she  couldn’t  have  knowed  he  had  a 
Mrs.  Horse-thief  camped  on  Poison  Spider 
till  afterwards.  She  wouldn’t  go  ridin’ 
with  him.  She’ll  go  with  some— takin’  a 
kid  along.” 

“ Bah !”  said  Trampas. 

The  Virginian  stopped  looking  at  the 
sky,  and  watched  Trampas  from  where 
he  lay. 

“ I think  she  encourages  a man  some,” 
said  poor  Nebrasky. 

44  Encourages  ? Because  she  lets  yu* 
teach  her  how  to  shoot?”  said  Wiggin. 
44  Well — I don’t  guess  I’m  a judge.  I’ve 
always  kind  o’  kep’  away  from  them 
good  women.  Don’t  seem  to  think  of 
anything  to  chat  about  to  ’em.  The  only 
folks  I’d  say  she  encourages  is  the  school 
kids.  She  kisses  them.” 

44  Riding,  and  shooting,  and  kissing  the 
kids,”  sneered  Trampas.  44  That’s  a heap 
too  pussy-kitten  for  me.” 

They  laughed.  The  sage-brush  audi- 
ence is  readily  cynical. 

“Look  for  the  man,  I say,”  Trampas 
pursued.  44  And  ain’t  he  there  ? She 
leaves  Baldy  sit  on  the  fence  while  she 
and  Lin  McLean — ” 

They  laughed  loudly  at  the  blackguard 
picture  he  drew;  and  the  laugh  stopped 
short,  for  the  Virginian  stood  over  Tram- 
pas. 

44  You  can  rise  up  now  and  tell  them 
you  lie,”  he  said. 

The  man  was  still  for  a moment  in  the 


dead  silence.  44 1 thought  you  claimed 
you  and  her  wasn’t  acquainted,”  said  he 
then. 

44  Stand  on  your  laigs,  you  polecat,  and 
say  you’re  a liar.” 

Trampas’s  hand  moved  behind  him. 

“ Quit  that,”  said  the  Southerner,  “ or 
I’ll  break  your  neck.” 

The  eye  of  a man  is  the  prince  of 
deadly  weapons.  Trampas  looked  in  the 
Virginian’s,  and  slowly  rose.  44 1 didn't 
mean — ” he  began,  and  paused,  his  face 
poisonously  bloated. 

44  Well,  I’ll  call  that  sufficient.  Keep 
a-standin’  still.  I ain’  goin’  to  trouble 
yu’  long.  In  admittin’  you’self  to  be  a 
liar,  you  have  spoke  God’s  truth  foronced. 
Honey  Wiggin,  you  and  me  and  the  boys 
have  hit  town  too  frequent  for  any  of  us 
to  play  Sunday  on  the  balance  of  the 
gang.”  He  stopped  &nd  surveyed  Public 
Opinion,  seated  around  in  carefully  inex- 
pressive attention.  44  We  ain’t  a Christian 
outfit  a little  bit,  and  maybe  we  have  most 
forgotten  what  decency  feels  like.  But  I 
reckon  we  haven’t  plumb  forgot  what  it 
means.  You  can  sit  down  now,  if  you 
want.” 

The  liar  stood,  and  sneered  experimen- 
tally, looking  at  Public  Opinion.  But 
this  changeful  deity  was  no  longer  with 
him,  and  he  heard  it  variously  assenting, 
“That’s  so,”  and  “She’s  a lady,”  and 
otherwise  excellently  moralizing.  So  he 
held  his  peace.  When,  however,  the  Vir- 
ginian had  departed  to  the  roasting  steer, 
and  Public  Opinion  relaxed  into  that 
comfort  which  we  all  experience  when 
the  sermon  ends,  Trampas  sat  down  amid 
the  reviving  cheerfulness;  and  noting  cer- 
tain surmises,  he  ventured  again  to  be 
facetious. 

“Shet  yer  rank  mouth,”  said  Wiggin 
to  him,  amiably.  44 1 don’t  care  whether 
he  knows  her  or  if  he  done  it  on  princi- 
ple. I’ll  accept  the  roundin’  up  he  gave 
us — and  say!  you’ll  swaller  your  dose 
too!  Us  boys  ’ll  stand  in  with  him  on 
this.” 

So  Trampas  swallowed. 

And  the  moralist? 

He  had  championed  the  feeble  and 
spoken  honorably  in  meeting,  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  constitutions  and  by- 
laws, he  should  have  been  walking  in  Vir- 
tue’s especial  calm.  But  there  it  was!  he 
had  spoken;  he  had  given  them  a peep 
through  the  key-hole;  and  as  he  prowled 
away  from  the  assemblage  before  whom 
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he  stood  convicted  of  decency,  it  was  vi- 
cious rather  than  virtuous  that  he  felt. 
Other  matters  also  disquieted  him;  yet 
he  joined  Ben  Swinton  in  a seemingly 
Christian  spirit.  He  took  some  whiskey 
and  praised  the  size  of  the  barrel,  speaking 
with  his  host  like  this: 

44  There  cert’nly  ain’  goin’  to  be  sca’ce- 
ness  about  any  second  helpin’.” 

44  Hope  not.  We’d  ought  to  have  more 
trimmings, though.  We’re  shy  on  ducks.” 

44  Yu’  have  the  barrel.  Has  Lin  McLean 
seen  that?” 

44  No.  We  tried  for  ducks  away  down 
as  far  as  the  Laparel  outfit.  A real  bar- 
becue— ” 

“There’s  large  thirsts  on  Bear  Creek. 
Lin  McLean  will  pass  on  ducks.” 

“ Lin’s  not  thirsty  this  month.” 

44  Signed  for  one  month,  has  he?” 

“Signed!  He’s  spooning  our  school- 
marm.” 

“They  claim  she’s  a right  sweet-faced 
girl.” 

“Yes;  yes;  awful  agreeable.  And 
next  thing  you’re  fooled  clean  through.” 

“Yu’  don’t  say !” 

44  She  keeps  a-teaching  the  darned  kids, 
and  it  seems  like  a good  grovved-up  man 
can’t  interest  her.” 

44  Yu  don't  say!" 

“There  used  to  be  all  the  ducks  you 
wanted  at  the  Laparel,  but  their  fool 
cook’s  dead  stuck  on  raising  turkeys  this 
year.  ” 

44  That  must  have  been  mighty  close  to 
a drowndin’  the  school-marm  got  at  South 
Fork.” 

“Why,  I guess  not.  When?  She’s 
never  spoken  of  any  such  thing — that 
I’ve  heard.” 

“Mos’  likely  the  stage -driver  got  it 
wrong,  then.” 

44  Yes.  Must  have  drownded  somebody 
else.  Here  they  come!  That’s  her  ridin’ 
the  horse.  There’s  the  Westfalls.  Where 
are  you  running  to?” 

“To  fix  up.  Got  any  soap  around 
hyeh?” 

44  Yes,”  shouted  Swinton,  for  the  Vir- 
ginian was  now  some  distance  away; 
“towels  and  everything  in  the  dugout.” 
And  he  went  to  welcome  his  first  formal 
guests. 

The  Virginian  reached  his  saddle,  un- 
der a shed.  44  So  she’s  never  mentioned 
it,”  said  he,  untying  his  slicker  for  the 
trousers  and  scarf.  44 1 didn’t  notice  Lin 
anywheres  around  her.”  He  was  over  in 


the  dugout  now,  whipping  off  his  over- 
alls; and  soon  he  was  beautifully  clean, 
and  ready,  except  for  the  tie  in  his  scarf 
and  the  part  in  his  hair.  44  I’d  have 
knowed  her  in  Greenland,”  he  remarked. 
He  held  the  candle  up  and  down  at  the 
looking-glass,  and  the  looking- glass  up 
and  down  at  his  head.  “It’s  mighty 
strange  why  she  ’ain’t  mentioned  that.” 
He  worried  the  scarf  a fold  or  two  fur- 
ther, and  at  length,  a trifle  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  appearance,  he  pro- 
ceeded most  serenely  toward  the  sound 
of  the  tuning  fiddles.  He  passed  through 
the  store-room  'behind  the  kitchen,  step- 
ping lightly  lest  he  should  rouse  the  ten 
or  twelve  babies  that  lay  on  the  table  or 
beneath  it.  On  Bear  Creek  you  always 
took  your  babies  to  a very  late  affair,  be- 
cause you  had  no  nurse  or  maid,  and  Ind- 
ians sometimes  left  their  reservations,  and 
the  babies  might  wake  up  at  home  and 
want  you.  So  little  Alfred  and  Christo- 
pher lay  there  among  wraps,  parallel  and 
crosswise  with  little  Taylors  and  little  Car- 
modys  and  Lees,  and  all  Bear  Creek  off- 
spring that  was  not  yet  able  to  skip  at 
large  and  hamper  its  indulgent  elders  in 
the  ballroom. 

“Why,  Lin  ain’t  hyeh  yet!”  said  the 
Virginian,  looking  in  upon  the  people. 
Miss  Wood  was  standing  up  for  the  qua- 
drille, lively  enough  to  all  comers,  but 
with  something  like  battle  in  her  bright 
eye.  The  Virginian  still  waited,  lurking 
by  the  door.  44 1 didn’t  remember  her 
hair  was  that  pretty,”  said  he.  “But 
ain’t  she  a little,  little  girl !” 

Now  she  was  in  truth  five  feet  three; 
but  then  he  could  look  away  down  on 
the  top  of  her  head. 

44 Salute  your  honey!”  called  the  first 
fiddler.  All  partners  bowed  to  each  oth- 
er, and  as  she  turned,  Miss  Wood  saw  the 
man  in  the  doorway.  Again,  as  it  had 
been  at  South  Fork  that  day,  his  eyes 
dropped  from  hers,  and  she,  divining  in- 
stantly why  he  had  come  after  half  a 
year,  thought  of  the  handkerchief  and 
that  scream  of  hers  in  the  river,  and  be- 
came filled  with  tyranny  and  anticipation ; 
for  indeed  he  was  fine  to  look  upon.  So 
she  danced  away,  carefully  unaware  of 
his  existence. 

“First  lady  centre!”  said  her  partner, 
reminding  her  of  her  turn.  44  Have  you 
forgotten  how  it  goes  since  last  time?” 

Molly  Wood — she  was  named  from  her 
great-grandmother — did  not  forget  again, 
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but  quadrilled  with  the  most  sprightly 
devotion. 

“I  see  some  new  faces  to-night,”  said 
she,  presently. 

“ Yu’  always  do  forgit  our  poor  faces,” 
said  her  partner. 

“Oh  no!  There’s  a stranger  now. 
Who  is  that  black  man?” 

“Well  — he’s  from  Virginia,  and  he 
ain’t  allowin’  he’s  black.” 

“He’s  a tenderfoot,  I suppose?” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  That’s  rich,  too!”  And 
so  the  simple  partner  explained  a great 
deal  about  the  Virginian  to  Molly  Wood. 
At  the  end  of  the  set  she  Saw  the  man  by 
the  door  take  a step. 

“Oh,”  said  she  to  the  partner,  “how 
warm  it  is!  I must  see  how  those  babies 
are  doing.”  And  she  passed  the  Virginian 
in  a breeze  of  unconcern. 

His  eyes  gravely  lingered  where  she 
had  gone.  “ She  knowed  me  right  away,” 
said  he.  He  looked  for  a moment,  then 
leaned  against  the  door.  “ 4 How  warm 
it  is!’  says  she.  Well,  it  ain’t  so  screech- 
in’  hot  hyeh;  and  as  for  rushin’  after 
Alfred  and  Christopher,  when  their  natural 
mothehs  are  bumpin’  around  handy — She 
cert’nly  can’t  be  offended?”  he  broke 
off,  and  looked  again  where  she  had  gone. 
“ I ’ain’t  never  studied  ’em  much,”  he  re- 
sumed; and  while  he  stood,  Miss  Wood 
passed  him  brightly  again,  and  was  dan- 
cing the  schottische  almost  immediately. 
“Oh  yes,  she  knows  me,”  the  swarthy 
cow-puncher  mused.  “Yu’  may  not  speak 
to  the  stranger  vu’  scrape  by  in  a door, 
but  yu’ve  got  to  take  trouble  not  to  see 
him,  and  what  she’s  a-fussin’  at  is  mighty 
interestin’.  Hello !” 

“ Hello !”  said  Lin  McLean,  sourly.  He 
had  just  looked  into  the  kitchen. 

“Not  dancin'?”  the  Southerner  in- 
quired. 

“ Don’t  know  how.” 

“Had  scyarlet  fever  and  forgot  your 
past  life?” 

Lin  grinned. 

“Better  persuade  the  school-marm  to 
learn  yu’.  She’s  goin’  to  give  me  in- 
struction.” 

“ Huh !”  went  Mr.  McLean,  and  skulked 
out  to  the  barrel. 

“Why,  they  claimed  you  weren’t 
drinkin’  this  month!”  said  his  friend, fol- 
lowing. 

“ Well,  I am.  Here’s  luck!”  The  two 
pledged  in  tin  cups.  “But  I’m  not 
waltzin’  with  her,”  blurted  Mr.  McLean, 


grievously.  “She  called  me  an  excep- 
tion.” 

“ Waltzin’?”  said  the  Virginian,  quick- 
ly; and  hearing  the  fiddles,  he  hastened 
away. 

Few  in  the  Bear  Creek  country  could 
waltz,  and  with  these  it  was  mostly  an 
unsteered  and  ponderous  event;  there- 
fore was  the  Southerner  bent  upon  profit- 
ing by  his  skill.  He  entered  the  room, 
and  his  lady  saw  him  come  where  she 
sat,  alone  for  the  moment,  and  her 
thoughts  grew  a little  hurried. 

“Will  you  try  a turn,  ma’am?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  It  was  a re- 
mote, well-schooled  eye  she  lifted  upon 
him  now. 

“ If  you  like  a waltz,  ma’am,  will  you 
waltz  with  me?” 

“ You’re  from  Virginia,  I understand?” 
said  Molly  Wood,  regarding  him  politely, 
but  not  rising.  One  gains  authority  im- 
mensely by  keeping  one’s  seat.  All  good 
teachers  know  this. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  from  Virginia.” 

“I’ve  heard  Southerners  have  such 
good  manners.” 

“That’s  correct.”  The  cow-puncher 
flushed,  but  he  spoke  in  his  unvaryingly 
gentle  voice. 

“For  in  New  England,  you  know,” 
pursued  Miss  Molly,  noting  his  scarf  and 
clean-shaven  chin,  and  then  again  steadily 
meeting  his  eye,  “gentlemen  ask  to  be 
presented  to  ladies  before  they  ask  them 
to  waltz.” 

He  stood  a moment  before  her,  deeper 
and  deeper  scarlet;  and  the  more  she  saw 
his  handsome  looks,  the  keener  rose  her 
enjoyment  of  this.  She  waited  for  him 
to  speak  of  the  river,  for  then  she  was 
going  to  be  surprised,  and  gradually  to 
recall  that  slight  annoyance,  and  then  be 
very  nice  to  him.  But  he  gave  her  a 
more  rapid  astonishment.  “I  ask  your 
pardon,  lady,”  said  he,  and  bowing, 
walked  off,  leaving  her  at  once  afraid 
that  he  might  not  come  back.  But  she 
had  altogether  mistaken  her  man.  Back 
he  came  serenely  with  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
suspected  nothing,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted. Thus  were  the  conventions 
vindicated.  It  can  never  be  known  what 
the  cow-puncher  was  going  to  say  next, 
for  James  Westfall  stepped  up  with  the 
glass  of  water  he  had  left  Miss  Wood  to 
bring,  and  asking  for  a turn,  most  gra- 
ciously received  it.  She  danced  away 
from  a situation  where  she  began  to  feel 
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herself  getting  the  worst  of  it.  One  mo- 
ment the  Virginian  stared  at  his  lady 
lightly  circulating,  and  then  he  went  out 
to  the  barrel. 

“Been  gettin’ them  instructions?11  said 
Lin  McLean;  “thought  I saw  yu1  learn- 
in’  your  steps  through  the  windoV1 

“Here’s  youh  good  health,  seh, 11  said 
the  Southerner.  And  they  pledged  again 
in  the  tin  cups. 

“ Did  she  call  yu1  an  exception,  or  any- 
thing?” said  Lin. 

“ Well,  it  would  cipher  out  right  close 
in  that  neigh bo’hood. 11 

“ Here’s  how,  then !”  cried  the  delighted 
Lin,  over  his  cup.  And  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  feel  like  brothers. 

“Jest  because  yu1  happen  to  come  from 
Vermont,” continued  Mr.  McLean,  “is  no 
cause  for  stickin1  yer  nose  in  the  air. 
Shoo!  I was  raised  in  Massachusetts  my- 
self, and  big  men  have  been  raised  there 
too.  Daniel  Webster  and  Israel  Putnam, 
and  a lot  of  them  politicians.” 

“Virginia  is  a good  little  old  State,” 
observed  the  Southerner. 

“Both  of  ’em’s  a sight  ahead  of  Ver- 
mont. She  told  me  I was  the  first  ex- 
ception she'd  struck.” 

“What  rule  were  yu1  provin1  at  the 
time,  Lin?” 

“ Well,  yu1  see  I started  to  kiss  her.” 

“ Jumpin’  Jemima!” 

“Shucks!  I didn’t  mean  nothin’.” 

“I  reckon  yu’  stopped  mighty  sudden?” 

“Why,  I’d  been  ridin’  out  with  her — 
ridin’  to  school,  ridin’  from  school,  and 
a- cornin’ and  a-goin’,  and  she  chattin’ 
cheerful  and  askin’  me  a heap  o’  questions 
all  about  myself  every  day,  and  I not 
lyin’  much,  neither.  And  so  I figured  she 
wouldn’t  mind.  Lots  of  them  like  it. 
But  she  didn’t,  you  bet!” 

“No,”  said  the  Virginian,  absently. 
“ She  never.”  He  had  pulled  her  out  of 
the  water  once,  and  he  had  been  her  un- 
rewarded knight  even  to-day,  and  he  felt 
his  grievance;  but  he  spoke  not  of  it  to 
Lin;  for  he  felt  also,  in  memory,  her  arms 
clinging  round  him  as  he  carried  her 
ashore  upon  his  horse.  But  he  mutter- 
ed “Plumb  ridiculous!”  as  her  injustice 
struck  him  afresh,  while  the  outraged 
McLean  told  his  tale. 

“Trample  is  what  she  has  done  on  me 
to-night,  and  without  notice.  We  was 
startin’  to  come  here;  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
were  ahead  in  the  buggy,  and  I was  hold- 
in’  her  horse  and  helpin’  her  up  in  the 
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saddle,  like  I done  for  days  and  days. 
Who  was  there  to  see  us?  And  I figured 
she’d  not  mind,  and  she  calls  me  an  ex- 
ception! Yu’d  ought  to’ve  just  heard 
her  about  Western  men  respectin’  women. 

So  that’s  the  last  word  we’ve  spoke.  We 
come  twenty-five  miles  then,  she  scootin’ 
in  front,  and  her  horse  kickin’  the  sand 
in  my  face.  Mrs.  Taylor  she  guessed 
something  was  up,  but  she  didn’t  tell.” 

“Miss  Wood  didn’t  tell?” 

“Not  she ! She’ll  never  open  her  head. 
She  can  take  care  of  herself,  you  bet !” 

The  fiddles  sounded  hilariously  in  the 
house,  and  the  feet  also.  They  had  warm- 
ed up  altogether,  and  their  dancing  figures 
crossed  the  windows  back  and  forth  ener- 
getically. The  two  outcasts  drew  near  to 
it,  and  looked  in  with  gloom. 

“ There  she  goes,”  said  Lin. 

“With  Westfall  again,”  said  the  Vir- 
ginian. “ James  has  a wife  and  a fam’ly, 
and  James  gets  the  dancin’  too.”  Soon 
they  saw  Mr.  Taylor  favored.  “ Another 
married  man,”  the  Southerner  comment- 
ed. They  prowled  round  to  the  store- 
room, and  passed  through  the  kitchen  to 
where  the  assembly  was  robustly  tramp- 
ing. “Still  old  Taylor.  Let’s  have  some 
whiskey.”  They  had  it,  and  returned. 
“Uncle  Carraody  has  got  her  now, ’’drawl- 
ed the  Virginian.  “He  polkas  like  a 
landslide.  She  learns  his  monkey-faced 
kid  to  spell  dog  and  cow  all  the  mawnin’. 

He  ought  to  be  tucked  up  cozy  in  his  bed 
right  now,  Uncle  Carmody  ought.” 

And  just  here  one  of  the  infants  be- 
neath the  table  awaked,  and  said  “Baa!” 
drowsily. 

“Nine,  ten,  eleven  beautiful  sleepin’ 
strangers,”  the  Virginian  counted,  in  a 
sweet  voice. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”said  Lin. 

“Eleven,  twelve.  This  hyeh  is  little 
Christopher  in  the  blue-stripe  quilt — or 
maybe  that  other  pink-head  is  him.  The 
angels  have  commenced  to  drop  in  on  us 
right  smart  along  Bear  Creek,  Lin.” 

“ What  trash  are  yu’  talkin’,  anyway?” 

“If  they  look  so  awful  alike  in  the 
heavenly  gyarden,”  the  gentle  Southerner 
continued,  “I’d  jest  hate  to  be  the  folks 
that  has  the  cuttin’  of  ’em  out  o’  the  gen- 
eral herd.  And  that’s  a right  quaint 
notion  too,”  he  added,  softly ; and  stoop- 
ing among  the  torpid  babies,  became  busy 
with  their  wraps  and  blankets.  « 

Puzzled,  Mr.  McLean  stared ; then,  with 
a genial  screech,  sprang  to  abet  him. 
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The  Swinton  barbecue  was  over.  The 
fiddles  were  silent,  the  steer  was  eaten, 
the  barrel  emptied — or  largely  so — and 
the  tapers  extinguished ; around  the  house 
and  sunken  fire  all  movement  of  guests 
was  quiet;  the  families  were  long  depart- 
ed homeward,  and  after  their  hospitable 
turbulence  the  Swintons  slept. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westfall  drove  through 
the  night,  and  as  they  neared  their  cabin 
there  came  from  among  the  bundled  wraps 
a still,  small  voice. 

“Jim,”  said  his  wife,  “I  said  Alfred 
would  catch  cold !” 

“ Oh,  he’s  not  done  anything  like  that.” 

“He  has.  Listen  how  hoarse  he  is.  I 
told  you  we  ought  not  to  come.  He  lias 
never  been  tbe  same  child  since  his  teeth- 
ing.” 

“Bosh I Lizzie,  don’t  you  fret.  He’s 
little  more  than  a yearlin’,  and  of  course 
he’ll  snuffle.”  And  young  James  took  a 
kiss  from  his  love. 

“ Well,  how  you  can  speak  of  Alfred 
that  way,  calling  him  a yearling,  as  if  he 
was  a calf,  and  he  just  as  much  your  child 
as  mine,  I don’t  see,  James  Westfall!” 

“ Why,  what  under  the  sun  do  you 
mean?” 

“There  he  goes  again!  Do  hurry  up 
home,  Jim.  He’s  got  a real  strange 
cough.” 

So  they  hurried  home.  Soon  the  nine 
miles  were  finished,  and  good  James  was 
unhitching  by  his  stable  lantern,  while 
his  wife  in  the  house  hastened  to  commit 
their  offspring  to  bed.  The  traces  had 
dropped,  and  each  horse  marched  for- 
ward for  further  unbuckling,  when  James 
heard  himself  called.  Indeed,  there  was 
that  in  his  wife’s  voice  which  made  him 
jerk  out  his  pistol  as  he  ran.  But  it  was 
no  bear  or  Indian ; only  two  strange  chil- 
dren on  the  bed,  at  which  his  wife  was 
glaring. 

He  sighed  with  relief,  and  laid  down 
the  pistol. 

“Put  that  on  again,  James  Westfall. 
You’ll  need  it.  Look  here!” 

“Well,  they  won’t  bite.  Whose  are 
they?  Where  have  you  stowed  ourn?” 

“Where  have  I — ” But  why  not  im- 
agine what  this  mother  said  to  her  dense 
lord?  “ AnjJ  you  ask  me!”  she  conclud- 
ed. “Ask  Lin  McLean.  Ask  him  that 
sets  bulls  on  folks  and  steals  slippers  what 
hete  done  with  our  innocent  lambs,  mix- 
ing them  up  with  other  people's  coughing 
unhealthy  brats.  That’s  Charlie  Taylor 


in  Alfred’s  clothes;  and  I knew  Alfred 
didn’t  cough  like  that,  and  I said  to  you 
it  was  strange ; and  the  other  one  that’s 
been  put  in  Christopher’s  new  quilts  is 
not  even  a bub — bub — boy!” 

As  this  crime  against  society  shone  sud- 
denly clear  to  James  Westfall’s  under- 
standing, he  sat  down  on  the  nearest  piece 
of  furniture,  and,  heedless  of  his  wife’s 
tears  and  his  exchanged  children,  broke 
into  unregenerate  laughter.  Doubtless  af- 
ter his  sharp  alarm  about  the  bear  he  was 
unstrung.  His  lady,  however,  promptly 
restrung  him;  and  by  the  time  they  had 
repacked  the  now  clamorous  changelings, 
and  were  rattling  on  their  way  to  the  Tay- 
lors’, he  began  to  share  her  outraged  feel- 
ings properly,  as  a husband  aud  a father 
should;  but  when  he  reached  the  Tay- 
lors, and  learned  from  Miss  Wood  that 
at  this  house  a child  had  been  unwrapped 
whom  nobody  could  at  all  identify,  and 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  already 
far  on  the  road  to  the  Swintons,  James 
Westfall  whipped  up  his  horses  and  grew 
almost  as  thirsty  for  revenge  as  was  his 
wife. 

Where  the  steer  had  been  roast,  the 
powdered  ashes  were  now  cold  white,  and 
Mr.  McLean,  feeling  through  his  dreams 
the  change  come  over  the  air,  sat  up  cau- 
tiously among  the  out -door  slumberers 
and  waked  his  neighbor. 

“Day  will  be  soon,”  he  whispered, “and 
we  must  light  out  of  this.  I never  sus- 
picioned  yu’  had  that  much  devil  in  yu’ 
before.” 

“I  reckon  some  o’  the  fellows  will  act 
haidstrong,”  the  Virginian  murmured 
luxuriously  among  the  warmth  of  his 
blankets.  Being  inexperienced  of  women, 
or  of  mothers  at  least,  he  failed  to  divine 
his  worst  enemies  in  this. 

“ I tell  yu’  we  must  skip,”  said  Lin,  for 
the  second  time;  and  he  rubbed  the  Vir- 
ginian’s black  head,  which  alone  was  visi- 
ble. 

“Skip,  then,  you,”  came  muffled  from 
within;  “ and  keep  you’self  mighty  sea ’ce 
till  they  can  appreciate  our  frolic.” 

The  Southerner  withdrew  deeper  into 
his  bed  ; and  Mr.  McLean,  informing  him 
that  he  was  a fool,  arose  and  saddled  his 
horse.  From  the  saddle-bag  he  brought 
a parcel,  and  lightly  laying  this  beside 
Bokay  Baldy,  he  mounted,  and  was  gone. 
When  Baldy  awoke,  later,  he  found  the 
parcel  to  be  a pair  of  flowery  slippers. 
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In  selecting  the  inert  Virginian  as  the 
fool,  Mr.  McLean  was  scarcely  accurate : 
it  is  the  absent  who  are  always  guilty. 
And  McLean’s  reputation — nay,  his  very 
life — But  this  is  what  happened: 

Before  ever  Lin  could  have  been  a mile 
in  retreat,  the  rattle  of  wheels  roused  all 
of  them,  and  here  came  the  Taylors.  Be- 
fore the  Taylors’  knocking  had  brought 
the  Swintons  to  their  door  other  wheels 
sounded,  and  here  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
mody,  and  close  after  them  Mr.  Dow, 
alone,  who  told  how  his  wife  had  gone 
into  one  of  her  fits — she  upon  whom  Dr. 
Barker,  at  Drybone,  had  enjoined  total 
abstinence  from  excitement.  She  proved 
the  only  absentee.  The  voices  of  women 
and  children  began  to  be  uplifted;  the 
Westfalls  arrived  in  a lather,  and  the 
Thomases;  and  by  sunrise,  what  with  fa- 
thers and  mothers  and  spectators  and  loud 
offspring,  there  was  gathered  such  a meet- 
ing as  has  seldom  been  before  among  the 
generations  of  speaking  men.  To-day 
can  you  hear  legends  of  it  from  Texas  to 
Montana;  but  I am  giving  you  the  full 
particulars.  Of  course  they  pitched  upon 
poor  Lin,  and  some  subtle  insinuations  of 
Tram  pas  were  derided  at  once;  his  spite- 
ful nature  was  known ; and  here  was  the 
Virginian,  doing  his  best,  holding  horses 
and  helping  ladies  descend,  while  the 
name  of  McLean  was  a hissing  and  a by- 
word. Soon  a party  led  by  Mr.  Dow  set 
forth  in  search  of  him,  and  the  Southern- 
er debated  a moment,  but  judged  they 
might  safely  go  on  searching.  Mrs. 
Westfall  found  Christopher  at  once  in  the 
green  shawl  of  Anna  Maria  Dow;  but  all 
was  not  achieved  thus  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Mr.  McLean  had,  it  appeared, 
as  James  Westfall  lugubriously  pointed 
out,  not  merely  “swapped  the  duds;  he 
had  shuffled  the  whole  doggone  deck”; 
and  they  sighed  over  this  Satanic  inven- 
tion. The  fathers  were  but  of  moderate 
assistance;  it  was  the  mothers  did  the 
heavy  work ; and  by  ten  o’clock  some  un- 
solved problems  grew  so  delicate  that  a 
ladies’  caucus  was  organized  in  a private 
room — no  admittance  for  men — and  what 
was  done  there  I can  only  surmise.  Dur- 
ing its  progress  the  search  party  returned. 
It  had  not  found  Mr.  McLean.  It  had 
found  a tree  with  a notice  pegged  upon 
it,  reading,  “God  bless  our  homel”  This 
was  captured.  But  success  attended  the 
caucus;  each  mother  emerged  satisfied 
that  she  had  received  her  own,  and  each 


sire,  now  that  his  family  was  itself  again, 
began  to  look  at  his  neighbor  sidewise. 
Most  of  them,  being  as  yet  more  their 
wives’  lovers  than  their  children’s  par- 
ents, had,  like  Westfall,  seen  mirth  in  it 
at  the  go-off,  like  him  been  swiftly  chast- 
ened, and,  like  him,  they  now  ceased  to 
feel  very  severely  toward  Lin  McLean. 
The  women  could  not  take  this  view. 
“And,  anyway,” said  Mrs.  Westfall,  “it 
was  real  defiant  of  him  putting  that  up 
on  the  tree.” 

“Yes,”  spoke  the  Virginian,  “that 
wasn’t  sort  o’  right.  Especially  as  I done 
the  trick  myself,”  he  gently  announced. 

Well,  they  could  not  pump  up  an  en- 
tirely new  indignation,  and  he  was  not 
scolded  as  sharply  as  such  a stroke  of 
genius  deserved.  But  when  they  sat 
down  to  lunch  upon  the  copious  remnant 
of  the  barbecue,  he  did  not  join  them.  In 
telling  you  that  Mrs.  Dow  was  the  only 
lady  absent  on  this  historic  morning,  I 
was  guilty  of  an  inadvertence. 

The  Virginian,  quite  good  again  after 
his  freak,  rode  away  sedately  through 
the  autumn  sunshine;  and  as  he  went  he 
asked  his  Monte  horse  a question.  “ Do 
yu’  reckon  she’ll  have  forgot  you  too,  you 
pie -biter?”  said  he.  Although  the  cow- 
puncher’s  leathern  chaps  were  on  his  legs 
again,  the  scarf  was  knotted  at  his  neck, 
and  his  appearance  was  not  one  of  which 
a man  need  be  ashamed,  or  a woman  sorry 
to  see.  It  was  Sunday,  and  no  school- 
day,  and  he  found  her  in  her  cabin  that 
was  near  the  Taylors’  house.  Her  eyes 
were  very  bright. 

“ I thought  I’d  jest  call,”  said  he. 

“Why,  that’s  such  a pity!  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  are  away.” 

“ Yes ; they’ve  been  right  busy.  That's 
why  I thought  I’d  call.  Will  yu’  come 
for  a ride,  ma’am?” 

“Dear  me!  I—” 

“You  can  ride  my  hawse.  He’s  gen- 
tle.” 

“What!  And  you  walk?” 

“No,  ma’am.  Nor  the  two  of  us  ride 
him  this  time,  either.”  At  this  she  turned 
entirely  pink,  and  he,  noticing,  went  on, 
quietly:  “I’ll  catch  up  one  of  Taylor’s 
hawses.  Taylor  knows  me.” 

“No.  I don’t  really  thi^Jc  I could  do 
that.  But  thank  you.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I must  go  now  and  see  how  Mrs. 
Taylor’s  fire  is.” 

“I’ll  look  after  that,  ma’am.  I’d  like 
for  yu’  to  go  ridin’  mighty  well.  Yu’ 
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have  no  babies  this  mawnin’  to  be  anx- 
ious after.” 

Grandmother  Stark  flashed  awake  im- 
mediately. “I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean,  sir,  by  that.  And  I am  not  ac- 
customed to  permit  strangers  to  advise 
me  upon  my  duties.” 

41 1 was  introduced,  ma’am.  And  I 
wouldn’t  be  oversteppin’  for  the  world. 
I’ll  go  away  if  you  want.” 

“You  call  yourself  a man,  I suppose,” 
said  Molly  Wood. 

But  at  her  suddenly  rigid  severity  he 
did  not  tremble  in  the  least.  Her  fierce 
attitude  filled  him  with  delight  and  ten- 
derness, as  he  stood  smiling  gravely,  and 
watching  the  pink  of  her  forehead  where 
the  hair  rippled. 

“A  grown-up,  responsible  man,”  she 
repeated. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I think  so.”  He  sat 
down  now. 

“And  you  let  them  think  that — that 
Mr.  McLean — You  dare  not  look  me  in 
the  face  and  say  it  was  he  who  did  that 
last  night.” 

44 1 reckon  I dassen’t.” 

44  There!  I said  so  from  the  first!” 

44  Who  did  yu’  say  it  to,  ma’am?” 

“What!  are  you  afraid  ?”  And  she 
laughed  — it  was  a delicate,  mocking 
strain. 

“Why,  only  they  seemed  so  plumb 
genuwinely  astonished  when  I owned  up 
about  it  myself,  that  I was  afraid  they’d 
been  foolin’  me  if  you’d  told  ’em  you’d 
seen  me.” 

“ I did  not  see  you.  I knew  it  must — 
Of  course  I did  not  tell  any  one.  When 
I said  I said  so  from  the  first,  I meant — 
you  can  understand  perfectly  what  I 
meant.” 

“ Yes,  ma'am.” 

“And  what  sort  of  a trick  was  it  to 
play?  Do  you  call  it  a manly  thing  to 
frighten  and  distress  women  because  you 
— for  no  reason  at  all?  I should  never 
have  imagined  it  could  be  the  act  of  a 
person  who  wears  a big  pistol  and  rides  a 
big  horse.  I should  be  afraid  to  go  riding 
with  such  an  immature  protector.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  That  was  awful  child- 
ish. Your  words  do  cut  a little ; for  may- 
be there’s  been  times  when  I have  acted 
pretty  near  like  a man.  But  I cert’nly 
forgot  to  be  introduced  before  1 spoke  to 
yu’  last  night.  Because  why?  You’ve 
found  me  out  dead  in  one  thing.  Won’t 
you  take  a guess  at  this  too?” 


Molly  Wood  now  had  a desire  to  run 
somewhere,  but  there  was  nowhere  for 
her  to  run.  “ I cannot  sit  guessing  why 
people  do  not  behave  themselves — who 
seem  to  know  better,”  said  she. 

“Oh,  ma’am,  I’ve  played  square  and 
owned  up  to  yu’.  And  that’s  not  what 
you’re  doin’  by  me.  I ask  your  pardon 
if  I say  what  I have  a right  to  say  in  lan- 
guage not  as  good  as  I’d  like  to  talk  to 
yu’  with.  But  at  South  Fork  Crossin’ 
who  did  any  introducin’?  Did  yu’  com- 
plain I was  a stranger  then?” 

“I — no!”  she  flashed  out;  then,  quite 
sweetly,  “The  driver  told  me  it  wasn’t 
really  so  dangerous  there,  you  know.” 

“That’s  not  the  point  I’m  makin’, 
ma’am.  You  are  a grown-up  woman,  a 
responsible  woman.  You’ve  come  ever  so 
far,  and  all  alone,  to  a rough  country  to 
instruct  young  children  that  play  games 
— tag,  and  hide-and-seek,  and  fooleries 
they’ll  have  to  quit  when  they  get  old. 
Don't  you  think  pretendin’  yu’  don’t 
know  a man  — his  name’s  nothin’,  but 
him — a man  whom  you  were  glad  enough 
to  let  assist  yu’  when  somebody  was 
needed  — don’t  you  think  that’s  mighty 
close  to  hide-and-seek  them  children 
plays?  I ain’t  so  sure  but  what  there’s  a 
pair  of  us  children  in  this  liyeh  room.” 

Molly  Wood  was  regarding  him  sau- 
cily. “I  don’t  think  I like  you,”  said 
she. 

“That’s  all  square  enough.  You’re 
goin’  to  love  me  before  we  get  through.  I 
wish  yu’d  come  a-ridin’,  ma’am.” 

“ Dear,  dear,  dear  ! Men  are  so  big  and 
strong!  And  they  think  they  only  need 
to  sit  and  make  chests  at  a girl — ” 

“Goodness  gracious!  I ain’t  makin’ 
any  chests  at  yu’!”  The  Virginian 
laughed  aloud  with  relish — he  did  not 
do  so  often — and  the  note  in  his  laughter 
found  more  favor  with  Miss  Wood  than 
even  his  direct  and  potent  countenance. 
“ Please  come  a-ridin’,”  he  urged.  “ It’s 
the  prettiest  kind  of  a day.” 

But  she  would  not;  and  soon  he  knew 
inwardly  that  in  spite  of  hide-and-seek 
she  was  somehow  beyond  him  and  easily 
held  herself  there;  so  he  sealed  his  deter- 
mination to  reach  her  one  day. 

“I  must  tell  yu’  good-by  now,”  said 
he.  “But  I’m  coming  again.  And  next 
time  I’ll  have  along  a gentle  hawse  for 
yu’.” 

“Next  time!  Next  time!  Well,  per- 
haps I will  go.  Do  you  live  far?” 
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“I  live  on  Judge  Henry’s  ranch,  over 
yondeh.”  He  pointed  across  the  moun- 
tains. “It's  on  Sunk  Creek.  A pretty 
rough  trail;  but  I can  come  hyeh  to  see 
you  in  a day,  I reckon.  Well,  I hope 
you’ll  cert’nly  enjoy  good  health,  ma’am.” 

“Oh,  there’s  one  thing!”  said  Molly 
Wood,  calling  after  him  rather  quickly. 
“ I — I’m  not  at  all  afraid  of  horses.  You 
needn’t  bring  such  a gentle  one.  I — was 
very  tired  that  day,  and  — and  I don’t 
scream  as  a rule.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  so  that 
she  could  not  meet  his  glance.  “Bless 
your  heart!”  said  he.  “ Will  yu’  give  me 
one  o’  those  flowers?” 

“Oh,  certainly!  I'm  always  so  glad 
when  people  like  them.” 

“ They’re  kind  o’  gray,  like  your  eyes.” 

“ Never  mind  my  eyes.” 

“ Can’t  help  it,  ma’am ; not  since  South 
Fork.” 

He  put  the  flower  in  the  leather  band 
of  his  hat,  and  rode  away  on  his  Monte 
horse.  Miss  Wood  lingered  a moment, 


then  made  some  steps  toward  her  gate, 
from  which  he  could  still  be  seen;  and 
then,  with  something  like  a toss  of  the 
head,  she  went  in  and  shut  her  door. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  the  Virgin- 
ian met  Mr.  McLean,  who  looked  at  his 
hat,  and  innocently  quoted,  “‘My  Loo- 
loo  picked  a daisy.’  ” 

“ Don’t  yu’,  Lin,”  said  the  Southerner. 

“ Then  I won’t,”  said  Lin. 

Thus,  for  this  occasion,  did  the  Virgin- 
ian part  from  his  lady — and  nothiug  said 
about  the  handkerchief  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Fragment  from  a postscript,  in  a letter 
received  at  Bennington,  Vermont: 

“Please  send  my  Browning  and  Jane 
Austen.  I have  been  neglecting  serious 
culture  shockingly.  But  you  have  no 
idea  how  delightful  it  is  to  ride,  especial- 
ly on  a spirited  horse,  which  I can  do 
now  quite  well.  My  dear,  these  cow- 
boys are  most  extraordinary ! 

Molly.” 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  * 

BY  THE  SIBUR  LOUIS  DE  CONTE 

(HER  PAGE  AMD  SECRETARY). 

BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER,  I. 

I CANNOT  bear  to  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  the  shameful  history  of  the 
summer  and  winter  following  the  cap- 
ture. For  a while  I was  not  much  trou- 
bled, for  I was  expecting  every  day  to 
hear  that  Joan  had  been  put  to  ransom, 
and  that  the  King— no,  not  the  King,  but 
grateful  France — had  come  eagerly  for- 
ward to  pay  it.  By  the  laws  of  war  she 
could  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  ran- 
som. She  was  not  a rebel ; she  was  a 
legitimately  constituted  soldier,  head  of 
the  armies  of  France  by  her  King's  ap- 
pointment, and  guilty  of  no  crime  kfiown 
to  military  law;  therefore  she  could  not 
be  detained  upon  any  pretext,  if  ransom 
were  proffered. 

But  day  after  day  dragged  by  and  no 
ransom  was  offered ! It  seems  incredi- 
ble, but  it  is  true.  Was  that  reptile  Tre- 
mouille  busy  at  the  King's  ear?  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  King  was  silent,  and 


made  no  offer  and  no  effort  in  behalf  of 
this  poor  girl  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him. 

But  unhappily  there  was  alacrity 
enough  in  another  quarter.  The  news 
of  the  capture  reached  Paris  the  day  after 
it  happened,  and  the  glad  English  and 
Burgundians  deafened  the  world  all  the 
day  and  all  the  night  with  the  clamor  of 
their  joy-bells  and  the  thankful  thunder 
of  their  artillery;  and  the  next  day  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Inquisition  sent  a 
message  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  re- 
quiring the  delivery  of  the  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church  to  be  tried  as  an 
idolater. 

The  English  had  seen  their  opportuni- 
ty, and  it  was  the  English  power  that 
was  really  acting,  not  the  Church.  The 
Church  was  being  used  as  a blind,  a dis- 
guise; and  for  a forcible  reason:  the 
Church  was  not  only  able  to  take  the  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  to  blight  her  influ- 
ence and  the  valor-breeding  inspiration 
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of  her  name,  whereas  the  English  power 
could  but  kill  her  body;  that  would  not 
diminish  or  destroy  the  influence  of  her 
name;  it  would  magnify  it  and  make  it 
permanent.  Joan  of  Arc  was  the  only 
power  in  France  that  the  English  did  not 
despise,  the  only  power  in  France  that 
they  considered  formidable.  If  the  Church 
could  be  brought  to  take  her  life,  or  to 
proclaim  her  an  idolater,  a heretic,  a 
witch,  sent  from  Satan,  not  from  heaven, 
it  was  believed  that  the  English  suprem- 
acy could  be  at  once  reinstated. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  listened — but 
waited.  He  could  not  doubt  that  the 
French  King  or  the  French  people  would 
come  forward  presently  and  pay  a higher 
price  than  the  English.  He  kept  Joan 
a close  prisoner  in  a strong  fortress,  and 
continued  to  wait,  week  after  week.  He 
was  a French  Prince,  and  was  at  heart 
ashamed  to  sell  her  to  the  English.  Yet 
with  all  his  waiting  no  offer  came  to  him 
from  the  French  side. 

One  day  Joan  played  a cunning  trick 
on  her  jailer,  and  not  only  slipped  out  of 
her  prison,  but  locked  him  up  in  it.  But 
as  she  fled  away  she  was  seen  by  a senti- 
nel, and  was  caught  and  brought  back. 

Then  she  was  sent  to  Beaurevoir,  a 
stronger  castle.  This  was  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  she  had  been  in  captivity  more 
than  two  months,  now.  Here  she  was 
shut  up  in  the  top  of  a tower  which  was 
sixty  feet  high.  She  ate  her  heart  there 
for  another  long  stretch  — about  three 
months  and  a half.  And  she  was  aware,, 
all  these  weary  five  months  of  captivity, 
that  the  English,  under  cover  of  the 
Church,  were  dickering  for  her  as  one 
would  dicker  for  a horse  or  a slave,  and 
that  France  was  silent,  the  King  silent, 
all  her  friends  the  same.  Yes,  it  was  pit- 
iful. 

And  yet  when  she  heard  at  last  that 
Compifegne  was  being  closely  besieged 
and  likely  to  be  captured,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  declared  that  no  inhabitant 
of  it  should  escape  massacre,  not  even 
children  of  seven  years  of  age,  she  was 
in  a fever  at  once  to  fly  to  our  rescue. 
So  she  tore  her  bedclothes  to  strips  and 
tied  them  together  and  descended  this 
frail  rope  in  the  night,  and  it  broke  and 
she  fell  and  was  badly  bruised,  and  re- 
mained three  days  insensible,  meantime 
neither  eating  nor  drinking. 

And  now  came  relief  to  us,  led  by  the 
Count  of  Vendome,  and  Compiegne  was 


saved  and  the  siege  raised.  This  was  a 
disaster  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
had  to  have  money,  now.  It  was  a good 
time  for  a new  bid  to  be  made  for  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  English  at  once  sent  a French 
Bishop  — that  forever  infamous  Pierre 
Cauchon  of  Beauvais.  He  was  partly 
promised  the  Archbishopric  of  Rouen, 
which  was  vacant,  if  he  should  succeed. 
He  claimed  the  right  to  preside  over  Jo- 
an’s ecclesiastical  trial  because  the  battle- 
ground where  she  was  taken  was  within 
his  diocese. 

By  the  military  usage  of  the  time  the 
ransom  of  a royal  Prince  was  10,000 
livres  of  gold,  which  is  61,125  francs — a 
fixed  sum,  you  see.  It  must  be  accepted, 
when  offered;  it  could  not  be  refused. 

Cauchon  brought  the  offer  of  this  very 
sum  from  the  English — a royal  Prince's 
ransom  for  the  poor  little  peasant  girl  of 
Domremy.  It  shows  in  a striking  way 
the  English  idea  of  her  formidable  im- 
portance. It  was  accepted.  For  that 
sum  Joan  of  Arc  the  Savior  of  France 
was  sold;  sold  to  her  enemies;  to  the  en- 
emies of  her  country;  enemies  who  had 
lashed  and  thrashed  and  thumped  and 
trounced  France  for  a century  and  made 
holiday  sport  of  it;  enemies  who  had  for- 
gotten, years  and  years  ago,  what  a French- 
man’s face  was  like,  so  used  were  they  to 
seeing  nothing  but  his  back;  enemies 
whom  she  had  whipped,  whom  she  had 
cowed,  whom  she  had  taught  to  respect 
French  valor,  new-born  in  her  nation  by 
the  breath  of  her  spirit;  enemies  who 
hungered  for  her  life  as  being  the  only 
puissance  able  to  stand  between  English 
triumph  and  French  degradation.  Sold 
to  a French  priest  by  a French  Prince, 
with  the  French  King  and  the  French 
nation  standing  thankless  by  and  saying 
nothing. 

And  she — what  did  she  say?  Nothing. 
Not  a reproach  passed  her  lips.  She  was 
too  great  for  that — she  was  Joan  of  Arc; 
and  when  that  is  said,  all  is  said. 

As  a soldier,  her  record  was  spotless. 
She  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
anything  under  that  head.  A subterfuge 
must  be  found,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
found.  She  must  be  tried  by  priests  for 
crimes  against  religion.  If  none  could 
be  discovered,  some  must  be  invented. 
Let  the  miscreant  Cauchon  alone  to  con- 
trive those. 

Rouen  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the 
trial.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  English 
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power;  its  population  liad  been  under 
English  dominion  so  many  generations 
that  they  were  hardly  French  now,  save 
in  language.  The  place  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned. Joan  was  taken  there  near  the 
end  of  December,  1430,  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon.  Yes,  and  clothed  in  chains, 
that  free  spirit! 

Still  France  made  no  move.  How  do 
I account  for  this?  I think  there  is  only 
one  way.  You  will  remember  that  when- 
ever Joan  was  not  at  the  front,  the  French 
held  back  and  ventured  nothing;  that 
whenever  she  led,  they  swept  everything 
before  them,  so  long  as  they  could  see  her 
white  armor  or  her  banner;  that  every 
time  she  fell  wounded  or  was  reported 
killed — as  at  Compiegne — they  broke  in 
panic  and  fled  like  sheep.  I argue  from 
this  that  they  had  undergone  no  real 
transformation  as  yet;  that  at  bottom 
they  were  still  under  the  spell  of  a timor- 
ousness born  of  generations  of  unsuccess, 
and  a lack  of  confidence  in  each  other 
and  in  their  leaders  born  of  old  and  bit- 
ter experience  in  the  way  of  treacheries 
of  all  sorts  — for  their  kings  had  been 
treacherous  to  their  great  vassals  and  to 
their  generals,  and  these  in  turn  were 
treacherous  to  the  head  of  the  state  and 
to  each  other.  The  soldiery  found  that 
they  could  depend  utterly  on  Joan,  and 
upon  her  alone.  With  her  gone,  every- 
thing was  gone.  She  was  the  sun  that 
melted  the  frozen  torrents  and  set  them 
boiling;  with  that  sun  removed,  they 
froze  again,  and  the  army  and  all  France 
became  what  they  had  been  before,  mere 
dead  corpses  — that  and  nothing  more; 
incapable  of  thought,  hope,  ambition,  or 
motion. 

CHAPTER  II. 

My  wound  gave  me  a great  deal  of 
trouble  clear  into  the  first  part  of  Octo- 
ber; then  the  fresher  weather  renewed 
my  life  and  strength.  All  this  time  there 
were  reports  drifting  about  that  the  King 
was  going  to  ransom  Joan.  I believed 
these,  for  I was  young  and  had  not  yet 
found  out  the  littleness  and  meanness  of 
our  poor  human  race,  which  brags  about 
itself  so  much,  and  thinks  it  is  better  and 
higher  than  the  other  animals. 

In  October  I was  well  enough  to  go  out 
with  two  sorties,  and  in  the  second  one, 
on  the  23d,  I was  wounded  again.  My 
luck  had  turned,  you  see.  On  the  night 
of  the  25th  the  besiegers  decamped,  and 


in  the  disorder  and  confusion  one  of  their 
prisoners  escaped  and  got  safe  into  Com- 
piegne, and  hobbled  into  my  room  as  pal- 
lid and  pathetic  an  object  as  you  would 
wish  to  see. 

“ What?  Alive?  Noel  Rainguesson  !” 

It  was  indeed  he.  It  was  a most  joy- 
fuk  meeting,  that  you  will  easily  know; 
and  also  as  sad  as  it  was  joyful.  We 
could  not  speak  Joan's  name.  One's 
voice  would  have  broken  down.  We 
knew  who  was  meant  when  she  was  men- 
tioned; we  could  say  “she”  and  “her,” 
but  we  could  not  speak  the  name. 

We  talked  of  the  personal  staff.  Old 
D'Aulon,  wounded  and  a prisoner,  was 
still  with  Joan  and  serving  her,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan 
was  being  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
her  rank  and  to  her  character  as  a pris- 
oner of  war  taken  in  honorable  conflict. 
And  this  was  continued — as  we  learned 
later — until  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
bastard  of  Satan,  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop 
of  Beauvais. 

Noel  was  full  of  noble  and  affectionate 
praises  and  appreciations  of  our  old  boast- 
ful big  Standard-bearer,  now  gone  silent 
forever,  his  real  and  imaginary  battles 
all  fought,  his  work  done,  his  life  honor- 
ably closed  and  completed. 

“And  think  of  his  luck!”  burst  out 
Noel,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  “Al- 
ways the  pet  child  of  luck!  See  how  it 
followed  him  and  staid  by  him,  from  his 
first  step  all  through,  in  the  field  or  out 
of  it;  always  a splendid  figure  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  courted  and  envied  everywhere; 
always  having  a chance  to  do  fine  things 
and  always  doing  them;  in  the  beginning 
called  Die  Paladin  in  joke,  and  called  it 
afterward  in  earnest  because  he  magnifi- 
cently made  the  title  good;  and  at  last — 
supremest  luck  of  all — died  in  the  field! 
died  with  his  harness  on;  died  faithful 
to  his  charge,  the  Standard  in  his  hand ; 
died — oh,  think  of  it — with  the  approv- 
ing eye  of  Joan  of  Arc  upon  him!  He 
drained  the  cup  of  glory  to  the  last  drop, 
and  went  jubilant  to  his  peace,  blessedly 
spared  all  part  in  the  disaster  which  was 
to  follow.  What  luck,  what  luck ! And 
we?  What  was  our  sin  that  we  are  still 
here,  we  who  have  also  earned  our  place 
with  the  happy  dead  ?” 

And  presently  he  said: 

“They  tore  the  sacred  Standard  from 
his  dead  hand  and  carried  it  away,  their 
most  precious  prize  after  its  captured 
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owner.  But  they  haven’t  it  now.  A 
month  ago  we  put  our  lives  upon  the 
risk — our  two  good  knights,  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  I — and  stole  it,  and  got  it 
smuggled  by  trusty  hands  to  Orleans,  and 
there  it  is  now,  safe  for  all  time  in  the 
Treasury.” 

I was  glad  and  grateful  to  learn  that. 
I have  seen  it  often  since,  when  I have 
gone  to  Orleans  on  the  8th  of  May  to  be 
the  petted  old  guest  of  the  city  and  hold 
the  first  place  of  honor  at  the  banquets 
and  in  the  processions  — I mean  since 
Joan’s  brothers  passed  from  this  life.  It 
will  still  be  there,  sacredly  guarded  by 
French  love,  a thousand  years  from  now 
— yes,  as  long  as  any  shred  of  it  hangs 
together.* 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  talk  came 
the  tremendous  news  like  a thunder-clap, 
and  we  were  aghast — Joan  of  Arc  sold  to 
the  English ! 

Not  for  a moment  had  we  ever  dreamed 
of  such  a thing.  We  were  young,  you 
see,  and  did  not  know  the  human  race, 
as  I have  said  before.  We  had  been  so 
proud  of  our  country,  so  sure  of  her  no- 
bleness, her  magnanimity,  her  gratitude. 
We  had  expected  little  of  the  King,  but 
of  France  we  had  expected  everything. 
Everybody  knew  that  in  various  towns 
patriot  priests  had  been  marching  in  pro- 
cession urging  the  people  to  sacrifice 
money,  property,  everything,  and  buy  the 
freedom  of  their  heaven-sent  deliverer. 
That  the  money  would  be  raised  we  had 
not  thought  of  doubting. 

But  it  was  all  over,  now,  all  over.  It 
was  a bitter  time  for  us.  The  heavens 
seemed  hung  with  black;  all  cheer  went 
out  from  our  hearts.  Was  this  comrade 
here  at  my  bedside  really  Noel  Raingues- 
son,  that  light-hearted  creature  whose 

* It  remained  there  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  then  was  destroyed  in  a public  bonfire, 
together  with  two  swords,  a plumed  cap,  several 
suits  of  state  apparel,  and  other  relics  of  the  Maid, 
by  a mob  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Nothing 
which  the  hand  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  known  to  have 
touched  now  remains  in  existence  except  a few  pre- 
ciously guarded  military  and  state  papers  which  she 
signed,  her  pen  being  guided  by  a clerk  or  her  sec- 
retary Louis  de  Conte.  A bowlder  exists  from 
which  she  is  known  to  have  mounted  her  horse 
when  she  was  once  setting  out  upon  a campaign. 
Up  to  a quarter  of  a century  ago  there  was  a single 
hair  from  her  head  still  in  existence.  It  was  drawn 
through  the  wax  of  a seal  attached  to  the  parch- 
ment of  a state  document.  It  was  surreptitiously 
snipped  out,  seal  and  all,  by  some  vandal  relic-hunter, 
and  carried  off.  Doubtless  it  still  exists,  but  only 
the  thief  knows  where. — Note  by  the  Translator. 


whole  life  was  but  one  long  joke,  and 
who  used  up  more  breath  in  laughter 
than  in  keeping  his  body  alive?  No,  no; 
that  Noel  I was  to  see  no  more.  This 
one’s  heart  was  broken.  He  moved  griev- 
ing about,  and  absently,  like  one  in  a 
dream;  the  stream  of  his  laughter  was 
dried  at  its  source. 

Well,  that  was  best.  It  was  my  own 
mood.  We  were  company  for  each  other. 
He  nursed  me  patiently  through  the  dull 
long  weeks,  and  at  last,  in  January,  I was 
strong  enough  to  go  about  again.  Then 
he  said : 

“Shall  we  go.  now?” 

“Yes.” 

There  was  no  need  to  explain.  Our 
hearts  were  in  Rouen,  we  would  carry 
our  bodies  there.  All  that  we  cared  for 
in  this  life  was  shut  up  in  that  fortress. 
We  could  not  help  her,  but  it  would  be 
some  solace  to  us  to  be  near  her,  to  breathe 
the  air  that  she  breathed,  and  look  daily 
upon  the  stone  walls  that  hid  her.  What 
if  we  should  be  made  prisoners  there? 
Well,  we  could  but  do  our  best,  and  let 
luck  and  fate  decide  what  should  happen. 

And  so  we  started.  We  could  not  re- 
alize the  change  which  had  come  upon 
the  country.  We  seemed  able  to  choose 
our  own  route  and  go  wherever  we  pleased, 
unchallenged  and  unmolested.  When 
Joan  of  Arc  was  in  the  field,  there  was  a 
sort  of  panic  of  fear  everywhere;  but  now 
that  she  was  out  of  the  way,  fear  had 
vanished.  Nobody  was  troubled  about 
you  or  afraid  of  you,  nobody  was  curious 
about  you  or  your  business,  everybody 
was  indifferent. 

We  presently  saw  that  we  could  take 
to  the  Seine,  and  not  weary  ourselves  out 
with  land  travel.  So  we  did  it,  and  were 
carried  in  a boat  to  within  a league  of 
Rouen.  Then  we  got  ashore;  not  on  the 
hilly  side,  but  on  the  other,  where  it  is  as 
level  as  a floor.  Nobody  could  enter  or 
leave  the  city  without  explaining  him- 
self. It  was  because  they  feared  attempts 
at  a rescue  of  Joan. 

We  had  no  trouble.  We  stopped  in 
the  plain  with  a family  of  peasants  and 
staid  a week,  helping  them  with  their 
work  for  board  and  lodging,  and  making 
friends  of  them.  We  got  clothes  like 
theirs,  and  wore  them.  When  we  had 
worked  our  way  through  their  reserves 
and  gotten  their  confidence,  we  found  that 
they  secretly  harbored  French  hearts  in 
their  bodies.  Then  we  came  out  frankly 
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how  to  write,  they  applied  to  their  con- 
fessor in  my  behalf,  and  he  got  a place  for 
me  with  a good  priest  named  Manchon, 
who  was  to  be  the  chief  recorder  in  the 
Great  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  now  approach- 
ing. It  was  a strange  position  for  me — 
clerk  to  the  recorder — and  dangerous  if 
my  sympathies  and  late  employment 
should  be  found  out.  But  there  was  not 
much  danger.  Manchon  was  at  bottom 
friendly  to  Joan  and  would  not  betray 
me;  and  my  name  would  not,  for  I had 
discarded  my  surname  and  retained  only 
my  given  one,  like  a person  of  low  degree. 

I attended  Manchon  constantly  straight 
along,  out  of  January  and  into  February, 
and  was  often  in  the  citadel  with  him 
— in  the  very  fortress  where  Joan  was 
imprisoned,  though  not  in  the  dungeon 
where  she  was  confined,  and  so  did  not 
see  her,  of  course. 

Manchon  told  me  everything  that  had 
been  happening  before  my  coming.  Ever 
since  the  purchase  of  Joan,  Cauchon  had 
been  busy  packing  his  jury  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maid — weeks  and  weeks 
he  had  spent  in  this  bad  industry.  The 
University  of  Paris  had  sent  him  a num- 
ber of  learned  and  able  and  trusty  eccle- 
siastics of  the  stripe  he  wanted ; and  he 
had  scraped  together  a clergyman  of  like 
stripe  and  great  fame  here  and  there  and 
yonder,  until  he  was  able  to  construct  a 
formidable  court  numbering  half  a hun- 
dred distinguished  names.  French  names 
they  were,  but  their  interests  and  sympa- 
thies were  English. 

A great  officer  of  the  Inquisition  was 
also  sent  from  Paris,  for  the  accused  must 
be  tried  by  the  forms  of  the  Inquisition; 
but  this  was  a brave  and  righteous  man, 
and  he  said  squarely  that  this  court  had 
no  power  to  try  the  case,  wherefore  he 
refused  to  act;  and  the  same  honest  talk 
was  uttered  by  two  or  three  others. 

The  Inquisitor  was  right.  The  case  as 
here  resurrected  against  Joan  had  already 
been  tried  long  ago  at  Poitiers,  and  de- 
cided in  her  favor.  Yes,  and  by  a higher 
tribunal  than  this  one,  for  at  the  head  of 
it  was  an  Archbishop — him  of  Rheims — 
Cauchon’s  own  metropolitan.  So  here, 
you  see,  a lower  court  was  impudently 
preparing  to  retry  and  redecide  a cause 
which  had  already  been  decided  by  its 
superior,  a court  of  higher  authority. 
Imagine  it!  No,  the  case  could  not  prop- 
erly be  tried  again.  Cauchon  could  not 
properly  preside  in  this  new  court,  for 


more  than  one  reason:  Rouen  was  not  in 
his  diocese;  Joan  had  not  been  arrested 
in  her  domicile,  which  was  still  Domremy ; 
and  finally  this  proposed  judge  was  the 
prisoner's  outspoken  enemy, and  therefore 
he  was  incompetent  to  try  her.  Yet  all 
these  large  difficulties  were  gotten  rid  of. 
The  territorial  Chapter  of  Rouen  finally 
granted  territorial  letters  to  Cauchon — 
though  only  after  a struggle  and  under 
compulsion.  Force  was  also  applied  to 
the  Inquisitor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. 

So,  then,  the  little  English  King,  by  his 
representative,  formally  delivered  Joan 
into  the  hands  of  the  court,  but  with  this 
reservation:  if  the  court  failed  to  con- 
demn her , he  was  to  have  her  back  again  ! 

Ah,  dear,  what  chance  was  there  for 
that  forsaken  and  friendless  child? 
Friendless  indeed — it  is  the  right  word. 
For  she  was  in  a black  dungeon,  with 
half  a dozen  brutal  common  soldiers  keep- 
ing guard  night  and  day  in  the  room 
where  her  cage  was  — for  she  was  in  a 
cage;  an  iron  cage,  and  chained  to  her 
bed  by  neck  and  hands  and  feet.  Never 
a person  near  her  whom  she  had  ever 
seen  before;  never  a woman  at  all.  Yes, 
this  was  indeed  friendlessness. 

Now  it  was  a vassal  of  Jean  de  Lux- 
embourg who  captured  Joan  at  Com- 
piegne,  and  it  was  Jean  who  sold  her  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Yet  this  very 
De  Luxembourg  was  shameless  enough  to 
go  and  show  his  face  to  Joan  in  her  cage. 
He  came  with  two  English  earls,  War- 
wick and  Stafford.  He  was  a poor  rep- 
tile. He  told  her  he  would  get  her  set 
free  if  she  would  promise  not  to  fight  the 
English  any  more.  She  had  been  in  that 
cage  a long  time  now,  but  not  long  enough 
to  break  her  spirit.  She  retorted  scorn- 
fully— 

“Name  of  God,  you  but  mock  me.  I 
know  that  you  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  do  it.” 

He  insisted.  Then  the  pride  and  dig- 
nity of  the  soldier  rose  in  Joan,  and  she 
lifted  her  chained  hands  and  let  them  fall 
with  a clash,  saying — 

“See  these!  They  know  more  than 
you,  and  can  prophesy  better.  I know 
that  the  English  are  going  to  kill  me,  for 
they  think  that  when  I am  dead  they  can 
get  the  Kingdom  of  France.  It  is  not  so. 
Though  there  were  a hundred  thousand 
of  them  they  would  never  get  it.” 

This  defiance  infuriated  Stafford,  and 
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he — now  think  of  it  — he  a free,  strong 
man,  she  a chained  and  helpless  girl — he 
drew  his  dagger  and  flung  himself  at  her 
to  stab  her.  But  Warwick  seized  him 
and  held  him  back.  Warwick  was  wise. 
Take  her  life  in  that  way?  Send  her  to 
Heaven  stainless  and  undisgraced?  It 
would  make  her  the  idol  of  France,  and 
the  whole  nation  would  rise  and  march 
to  victory  and  emancipation  under  the 
inspiration  of  her  spirit.  No,  she  must 
be  saved  for  another  fate  than  that. 

Well,  the  time  was  approaching  for  the 
Great  Trial.  For  more  than  two  months 
Cauchon  had  been  raking  and  scraping 
everywhere  for  any  odds  and  ends  of  ev- 
idence or  suspicion  or  conjecture  that 
might  be  made  usable  against  Joan,  and 
carefully  suppressing  all  evidence  that 
came  to  hand  in  her  favor.  He  had  limit- 
less ways  and  means  and  powers  at  his 
disposal  for  preparing  and  strengthening 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  used 
them  all. 

But  Joan  had  no  one  to  prepare  her 
case  for  her,  and  she  was  shut  up  in  those 
stone  walls  and  had  no  friend  to  appeal 
to  for  help.  And  as  for  witnesses,  she 
could  not  call  a single  one  in  her  defence; 
they  were  all  far  aw'ay,  under  the  French 
flag,  and  this  was  an  English  court;  they 
would  have  been  seized  and  hanged  if 
they  had  shown  their  faces  at  the  gates 
of  Rouen.  No,  the  prisoner  must  be  the 
sole  witness — witness  for  the  prosecution, 
witness  for  the  defence;  and  with  a ver- 
dict of  death  resolved  upon  before  the 
doors  were  opened  for  the  court's  first  sit- 
ting. 

When  she  learned  that  the  court  was 
made  up  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  interest  of 
the  English,  she  begged  that  in  fairness 
an  equal  number  of  priests  of  the  French 
party  should  be  added  to  these.  Cauchon 
scoffed  at  her  message,  and  would  not 
even  deign  to  answer  it. 

By  the  law  of  the  Church — she  being  a 
minor  under  twenty -one — it  was  her  right 
to  have  counsel  to  conduct  her  case,  ad- 
vise her  how  to  answer  when  questioned, 
and  protect  her  from  falling  into  traps 
set  by  cunning  devices  of  the  prosecution. 
She  probably  did  not  know  that  this  was 
her  right,  and  that  she  could  demand  it 
and  require  it,  for  there  was  none  to  tell 
her  that;  but  she  begged  for  this  help 
at  any  rate.  Cauchon  refused  it.  She 
urged  and  implored,  pleading  her  youth 
and  her  ignorance  of  the  complexities 


and  intricacies  of  the  law  and  of  legal 
procedure.  Cauchon  refused  again,  and 
said  she  must  get  along  with  her  case  as 
best  she  might  by  herself.  Ah,  his  heart 
was  a stone. 

Cauchon  prepared  the  proces  verbal . I 
will  simplify  that  by  calling  it  the  Bill  of 
Particulars.  It  was  a detailed  list  of  the 
charges  against  her,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  trial.  Charges?  It  was  a list  of 
suspicions  and  public  rumors  — those 
were  the  words  used.  It  was  merely 
charged  that  she  was  suspected  of  having 
been  guilty  of  heresies,  witchcraft,  and 
other  such  offences  against  religion. 

Now  by  lawr  of  the  Church  a trial  of 
that  sort  could  not  be  begun  until  a search- 
ing inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  accused ; and  it 
was  essential  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
be  added  to  the  proces  verbal  and  form  a 
part  of  it.  You  remember  that  that  was 
the  first  thing  they  did  before  the  trial 
at  Poitiers.  They  did  it  again,  now.  An 
ecclesiastic  was  sent  to  Domremy.  There 
and  all  about  the  neighborhood  he  made 
an  exhaustive  search  into  Joan's  history 
and  character,  and  came  back  with  his 
verdict.  It  was  very  clear.  The  search- 
er reported  that  he  found  Joan's  charac- 
ter to  be  in  every  way  what  he  “ would 
like  his  own  sister's  character  to  be.” 
Just  about  the  same  report  that  was 
brought  back  to  Poitiers,  you  see.  Joan’s 
was  a character  which  could  endure  the 
minutest  examination. 

This  verdict  was  a strong  point  for 
Joan,  you  will  say.  Yes,  it  would  have 
been  if  it  could  have  seen  the  light;  but 
Cauchon  was  awake,  and  it  disappeared 
from  the  proces  verbal  before  the  trial. 
People  were  prudent  enough  not  to  in- 
quire what  became  of  it. 

One  would  imagine  that  Cauchon  was 
ready  to  begin  the  trial  by  this  time.  But 
no,  he  devised  one  more  scheme  for  poor 
Joan’s  destruction,  and  it  promised  to  be 
a deadly  one. 

One  of  the  great  personages  picked  out 
and  sent  down  by  the  University  of  Paris 
was  an  ecclesiastic  named  Nicolas  Loy- 
seleur.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  grave, 
of  smooth  soft  speech  and  courteous  and 
winning  manners.  There  was  no  seem- 
ing of  treachery  or  hypocrisy  about  him, 
yet  he  was  full  of  both.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  Joan’s  prison  by  night,  dis- 
guised as  a cobbler;  he  pretended  to  be 
from  her  own  country;  he  professed  to 
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be  secretly  a patriot;  he  revealed  the  fact 
that  lie  was  a priest.  She  was  filled  with 
gladness  to  see  one  from  the  hills  and 
plains  that  were  so  dear  to  her;  happier 
still  to  look  upon  a priest  and  disburden 
her  heart  in  confession,  for  the  offices  of 
the  Church  were  the  bread  of  life,  the 
breath  of  her  nostrils  to  her,  and  she  had 
been  long  forced  to  pine  for  them  in  vain. 
She  opened  her  whole  innocent  heart  to 
this  creature,  and  in  return  he  gave  her 
advice  concerning  her  trial  which  could 
have  destroyed  her  if  her  deep  native  wis- 
dom had  not  protected  her  against  fol- 
lowing it. 

You  will  ask,  what  value  could  this 
scheme  have,  since  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional are  sacred  and  cannot  be  re- 
vealed? True — but  suppose  another  per- 
son should  overhear  them?  That  persou 
is  not  bound  to  keep  the  secret.  Well, 
that  is  what  happened.  Cauchon  had 
previously  caused  a hole  to  be  bored 
through  the  wall;  and  he  stood  with  his 
ear  to  that  hole  and  heard  all.  It  is  piti- 
ful to  think  of  these  things.  One  won- 
ders how  they  could  treat  that  poor  child 
so.  She  had  not  done  them  any  harm. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  February, 
whilst  I sat  at  my  master's  work  in  the 
evening,  he  came  in,  looking  sad,  and  said 
it  had  been  decided  to  begin  the  trial  at 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  I 
must  get  ready  to  assist  him. 

Of  course  I had  been  expecting  such 
news  every  day  for  many  days;  but  no 
matter,  the  shock  of  it  almost  took  my 
breath  away  and  set  me  trembling  like  a 
leaf.  I suppose  that  without  knowing  it 
I had  been  half  imagining  that  at  the  last 
moment  something  would  happen,  some- 
thing that  would  stop  this  fatal  trial: 
maybe  that  La  Hire  would  burst  in  at 
the  gates  with  his  hellions  at  his  back; 
maybe  that  God  would  have  pity  and 
stretch  forth  His  mighty  hand.  But  now 
— now  there  was  no  hope. 

The  trial  was  to  begin  in  the  chapel  of 
the  fortress  and  would  be  public.  So  I 
went  sorrowing  away  and  told  Noel,  so 
that  he  might  be  there  early  and  secure 
a place.  It  would  give  him  a chance  to 
look  again  upon  the  face  which  sve  so 
revered  and  which  was  so  precious  to  us. 
All  the  way,  both  going  and  coming,  I 
ploughed  through  chattering  and  rejoi- 
cing multitudes  of  English  soldiery  and 


English-hearted  French  citizens.  There 
was  no  talk  but  of  the  coming  event. 
Many  times  I heard  the  remark,  accom- 
panied by  a pitiless  laugh — 

44  The  fat  Bishop  has  got  things  as  he 
wants  them  at  last,  and  says  he  will  lead 
the  vile  witch  a merry  dance  and  a short 
one.” 

But  here  and  there  I glimpsed  compas- 
sion and  distress  in  a face,  and  it  was  not 
always  a French  one.  English  soldiers 
feared  Joan,  but  they  admired  her  for  her 
great  deeds  and  her  unconquerable  spirit. 

In  the  morning  Manchon  and  I went 
early,  yet  as  we  approached  the  vast  for- 
tress we  found  crowds  of  men  already 
there  and  still  others  gathering.  The  chap- 
el was  already  full  and  the  way  barred 
against  further  admissions  of  unofficial 
persons.  We  took  our  appointed  places. 
Throned  on  high  sat  the  president,  Cau- 
chon, Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  his  grand 
robes,  and  before  him  in  rows  sat  his 
robed  court — fifty  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics, men  of  high  degree  in  the  Church,  of 
clear-cut  intellectual  faces,  men  of  deep 
learning,  veteran  adepts  in  strategy  and 
casuistry,  practised  setters  of  traps  for  ig- 
norant minds  and  unwary  feet.  When  I 
looked  around  upon  this  army  of  masters 
of  legal  fence,  gathered  here  to  find  just 
one  verdict  and  no  other,  and  remembered 
that  Joan  must  fight  for  her  good  name 
and  her  life  single-handed  against  them, 

I asked  myself  what  chance  an  ignorant 
poor  country  girl  of  nineteen  could  have 
in  such  an  unequal  conflict;  and  my  heart 
sank  down  low,  very  low.  When  I looked 
again  at  that  obese  president,  puffing  and 
wheezing  there,  his  great  belly  distending 
and  receding  with  each  breath,  and  noted 
his  three  chins,  fold  above  fold,  and  his 
knobby  and  knotty  face,  and  his  purple 
and  splotchy  complexion,  and  his  repul- 
sive cauliflower  nose,  and  his  cold  and 
malignant  eyes — a brute,  every  detail  of 
him  — ray  heart  sank  lower  still.  And 
when  I noted  that  all  were  afraid  of  this 
man,  and  shrank  and  fidgeted  in  their 
seats  when  his  eye  smote  theirs,  my  last 
poor  my  of  hope  dissolved  away  and 
wholly  disappeared. 

*There  was  one  unoccupied  seat  in  this 
place,  and  only  one.  It  was  over  against 
the  wall,  in  view  of  every  one.  It  was  a 
little  wooden  bench  without  a back,  and  it 
stood  apart  and  solitary  on  a sort  of  dais. 
Tall  men-at-arms  in  morion,  breastplate, 
and  steel  gauntlets  stood  as  stiff  as  their 
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wiiour  it  was  tor;  ?ue]  the  right  of  »to;iu*rh:*ci  forces  im  pits  rod .;  despondent,’  per  Imps,  us 
my  riuM , tiacfc.  U*  lUv.-.fermi'k  ityitl . **1  P6ty  ' ktifrwjug them  ; ' Y«$.  ftH 

>yi litre  Joan  sat  npm*  on*  |?ki?  it  laid  .Hyas  elm  liged, 
calmly  fought  imp  thiniimtr  light  svilh  the  All  tins  lime  Umre  had  been  ft  muffled 
HStwiUiiecl  tyuciora  Church  mid  Pnr-  ham  ipf  tmu^wsuiiniu  and  rustling  of 

iiame'tti.  and  rose  Ti^iu  it  wieVonou*;  and  robes,  ami  sera  ping  of  feet  Xtti  the  door,  x 

appl&iufecV  ;by/  tyil  :^iniV.wnf'  foiJlCt<>.  till  of  dull  ucritfbs.  ft  I welt  lillrd 

tile  world  with  the  glory  of  her  name  i*l i the- placet,  .Suddenly  — 

What  /t  vlaoij  y little  figure  she  was,  ‘and  **  Produce.  lh«  accnsutPf'- 

!jmv genii**  and  itinocnpf.  hov.  wrmimg  H made  me  eaten  rny  Imcoh  My 

and  iieamifuf  in  »h*>  freKh  bhnnu  of  her  he&rt  began  to  thump  like  a hatmmr. 
ser^nmeo  !.  T?iir*i>erivor<rgmn d days.  Phi  then*  Ivte  u\ eneiy  mnV—sd cm cso  a 1>hi> 
iiiri  so  recent — for  she  was  hivt  just  nine-  1u(k  A U those  noises  eea^vd,  ami  i.i  yvm 

itotihi*  how  --  ui.mI  how  mm  dr  she  had  seen  as  M tluyv  h,ni  never  man.  Not  m siujiid.v 

sioacv4iul  whit  \vomhu% Ktye  tyiui  acdthiv  l.ii^'‘^V^w Aw’  Kk* 

pli.Nhedt  a- weight  upm*  une  AM  iViec.Civ^ro  turned 

But  now  - oh,  all  changed,  iitfiv,  toward  i he  <h tor ; hud  mw  eouhl  properly 
She  laid  been  hn.tg»Hshim/.; in  dmvgeonw.  expect  f-haP  h'V  moM  of  the'  parade  there 
away  frotn  jigld  and  fur  end  ? he  4*ih  t r of  ruiddenly  realised,  pa  doubt,  that  they 
fei«i»dly  luces;  for  m‘uidy  throe ‘juaisrs  id  we  re  4ha-u't  to  ,^,'C,  m <n dual  flesh  and 
$ year—. du\  bovn  child  id  the  cun.  nut. r idcnd.  wha*  tool  heej,  in  Them  before  oniy 
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an  embodied  prodigy,  a word,  a phrase,  a 
world-girdling  Name. 

The  stillness  continued.  Then,  far  down 
the  stone -paved  corridors,  one  heard  a 
vague  slow  sound  approaching  : clank 
clink  . . clank — Joan  of  Arc,  De- 
liverer of  France,  in  chains! 

My  head  swam ; all  things  whirled  and 
spun  about  me.  Ah,  I was  realizing,  too. 

chapter  v. 

Presently  she  appeared  ; a thrill 
swept  the  house,  and  one  heard  deep 
breaths  drawn.  Two  guardsmen  follow- 
ed her  at  a short  distance  to  the  rear. 
Her  head  was  bowed  a little,  and  she 
moved  slowly,  she  being  weak  and  her 
irons  heavy.  She  had  on  men’s  attire — 
all  black;  a soft  woollen  stuff,  intensely 
black,  funereally  black,  not  a speck  of  re- 
lieving color  in  it  from  her  throat  to  the 
floor.  A wide  collar  of  this  same  black 
stuff  lay  in  radiating  folds  upon  her 
shoulders  and  breast;  the  sleeves  of  her 
doublet  were  full,  down  to  the  elbows, 
and  tight  thence  to  her  manacled  wrists; 
below  the  doublet,  tight  black  hose  down 
to  the  chains  on  her  ankles. 

Half-way  to  her  bench  she  stopped, 
just  where  a wide  shaft  of  light  fell  slant- 
ing from  a window,  and  slowly  lifted  her 
face.  Another  thrill ! — it  was  totally  col- 
orless, white  as  snow;  a face  of  gleam- 
ing snow  set  in  vivid  contrast  upon  that 
slender  statue  of  sombre  unmitigated 
black.  It  was  smooth  and  pure  and  girl- 
ish, beautiful  beyond  belief,  infinitely  sad 
and  sweet.  But,  dear,  dear!  when  the 
challenge  of  those  untamed  eyes  fell  upon 
that  judge,  and  the  droop  vanished  from 
her  form  and  it  straightened  up  soldierly 
and  noble,  my  heart  leaped  for  joy;  and 
I said,  all  is  well,  all  is  well — they  have 
not  broken  her,  they  have  not  conquered 
her,  she  is  Joan  of  Arc  still ! Yes,  it  was 
plain  to  me,  now,  that  there  was  one  spirit 
there  which  this  dreaded  judge  could  not 
quell  nor  make  afraid. 

She  moved  to  her  place  and  mounted 
the  dais  and  seated  herself  upon  her 
bench,  gathering  her  chains  into  her  lap 
and  nestling  her  little  white  hands  there. 
Then  she  waited  in  tranquil  dignity,  the 
only  person  there  who  seemed  unmoved 
and  unexcited.  A bronzed  and  brawny 
English  soldier,  standing  at  martial  ease 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  citizen  spectators, 
did  now  most  gallantly  and  respectfully 
put  up  his  great  hand  and  give  her  the 


military  salute;  and  she,  smiling  friend- 
ly, put  up  hers  and  returned  it;  whereat 
there  was  a sympathetic  little  break  of 
applause,  which  the  judge  sternly  si- 
lenced. 

Now  the  memorable  inquisition  called  • 
in  history  the  Great  Trial  began.  Fifty 
experts  against  a novice,  and  no  one  to 
help  the  novice! 

The  judge  summarized  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  public  reports 
and  suspicions  upon  which  it  was  based; 
then  he  required  Joan  to  kneel  and  make 
oath  that  she  would  answer  with  exact 
truthfulness  to  all  questions  asked  her. 

Joan’s  mind  was  not  asleep.  It  sus- 
pected that  dangerous  possibilities  might 
lie  hidden  under  this  apparently  fair  and 
reasonable  demand.  She  answered  with 
the  simplicity  which  so  often  spoiled  the 
enemy’s  best  laid  plans  in  the  trial  at 
Poitiers,  and  said, 

“ No;  for  I do  not  know  what  you  are 
going  to  ask  me;  you  might  ask  of  me 
things  which  I would  not  tell  you.” 

This  incensed  the  Court,  and  brought 
out  a brisk  flurry  of  angry  exclamations. 
Joan  was  not  disturbed.  Cauchon  raised 
his  voice  and  began  to  speak  in  the  midst 
of  this  noise,  but  he  was  so  angry  that  he 
could  hardly  get  his  words  out.  He  said — 
“With  the  divine  assistance  of  our 
Lord  we  require  you  to  expedite  these 
proceedings  for  the  welfare  of  your  con- 
science. Swear,  with  your  hands  upon 
the  Gospels,  that  you  will  answer  true  to 
the  questions  which  shall  be  asked  you !” 
and  he  brought  down  his  fat  hand  with  a 
crash  upon  his  official  table. 

Joan  said,  with  composure — 

“ As  concerning  my  father  and  mother, 
and  the  faith,  and  what  things  I have 
done  since  my  coming  into  France,  I will 
gladly  answer;  but  as  regards  the  reve- 
lations which  I have  received  from  God, 
my  Voices  have  forbidden  me  to  confide 
them  to  any  save  my  King — ” 

Here  there  was  another  angry  outburst 
of  threats  and  expletives,  and  much  move- 
ment and  confusion;  so  she  had  to  stop, 
and  wait  for  the  noise  to  subside;  then 
her  waxen  face  flushed  a little  and  she 
straightened  up  and  fixed  her  eye  on  the 
judge,  and  finished  her  sentence  in  a 
voice  that  had  the  old  ring  in  it — 

“ — and  I will  never  reveal  these  things 
though  you  cut  my  head  off!” 

Well,  maybe  you  know  what  a delib- 
erative body  of  Frenchmen  is  like.  The 
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judge  and  half  the  court  were  on  their 
feet  in  a moment,  and  all  shaking  their 
fists  at  the  prisoner  and  all  storming  and 
vituperating  at  once,  so  that  you  could 
hardly  hear  yourself  think.  They  kept 
this  up  several  minutes;  and  because 
Joan  sat  untroubled  and  indifferent,  they 
grew  madder  and  noisier  all  the  time. 
Once  she  6aid,with  a fleeting  trace  of  the 
old-time  mischief  in  her  eye  and  manner — 

“ Prithee  speak  one  at  a time,  fair  lords, 
then  I will  answer  all  of  you.1’ 

At  the  end  of  three  whole  hours  of 
furious  debating  over  the  oath,  the  situa- 
tion had  not  changed  a jot.  The  Bishop 
was  still  requiring  an  unmodified  oath, 
Joan  was  refusing  for  the  twentieth  time 
to  take  any  except  the  one  which  she  had 
herself  proposed.  There  was  a physical 
change  apparent,  but  it  was  confined  to 
courtand  judge;  they  were  hoarse,  droopy, 
exhausted  by  their  long  frenzy,  and  had 
a sort  of  haggard  look  in  their  faces,  poor 
»men,  whereas  Joan  was  still  placid  and 
reposeful  and  did  not  seem  noticeably 
tired. 

The  noise  quieted  down;  there  was  a 
waiting  pause  of  some  moments’  dura- 
tion. Then  the  judge  surrendered  to  the 
prisoner,  and  with  bitterness  in  his  voice 
told  her  to  take  the  oath  after  her  own 
fashion.  Joan  sunk  at  once  to  her  knees ; 
and  as  she  laid  her  hands  upon  the  Gos- 
pels, that  big  English  soldier  set  free  his 
mind: 

“ By  God  if  she  were  but  English,  she 
were  not  in  this  place  another  half  a sec- 
ond!” 

It  was  the  soldier  in  him  responding  to 
the  soldier  in  her.  But  what  a stinging 
rebuke  it  was,  what  an  arraignment  of 
French  character  and  French  royalty! 
Would  that  he  could  have  uttered  just 
that  one  phrase  in  the  hearing  of  Orleans! 
I know  that  that  grateful  city,  that  ador- 
ing city,  would  have  arisen,  to  the  last 
man  and  the  last  woman,  and  marched 
upon  Rouen.  Some  speeches — speeches 
that  shame  a man  and  humble  him — burn 
themselves  into  the  memory  and  remain 
there.  That  one  is  burnt  into  mine. 

After  Joan  had  made  oath,  Cauchon 
asked  her  her  name,  and  where  she  was 
born,  and  some  questions  about  her  fam- 
ily; also  what  her  age  was.  She  an- 
swered these.  Then  he  asked  her  how 
much  education  she  had. 

“I  have  learned  from  my  mother  the 
Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Be- 


lief. All  that  I know  was  taught  me  by 
my  mother.” 

Questions  of  this  unessential  sort  drib- 
bled on  for  a considerable  time.  Every- 
body was  tired  out  by  now,  except  Joan. 
The  tribunal  prepared  to  rise.  At  this 
point  Cauchon  forbade  Joan  to  try  to 
escape  from  prison,  upon  pain  of  being 
held  guilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy — sin- 
gular logic!  She  answered  simply — 

“I  am  not  bound  by  this  prohibition. 

If  I could  escape  I would  not  reproach 
myself,  for  I have  given  no  promise,  and 
I shall  not.” 

Then  she  complained  of  the  burden  of 
her  chains,  and  asked  that  they  might  be 
removed,  for  she  was  strongly  guarded  in 
that  dungeon  and  there  was  no  need  of 
them.  But  the  Bishop  refused,  and  re- 
minded her  that  she  had  broken  out  of 
prison  twice  before.  Joan  of  Arc  was  too 
proud  to  insist.  She  only  said,  as  she 
rose  to  go  with  the  guard — 

“It  is  true  I have  wanted  to  escape, 
and  I do  want  to  escape.”  Then  she 
added,  in  a way  that  would  touch  the  pity 
of  anybody,  I think,  “It  is  the  right  of 
every  prisoner.” 

So  she  went  from  the  place  in  the  midst 
of  an  impressive  stillness,  which  made  the 
sharper  and  more  distressful  to  me  the 
clank  of  those  pathetic  chains. 

What  presence  of  mind  she  had ! One 
could  never  surprise  her  out  of  it.  She 
saw  Noel  and  me  there  when  she  first  took 
her  seat  on  her  bench ; and  we  flushed  to 
the  forehead  with  excitement  and  emo- 
tion, but  her  face  showed  nothing,  betray- 
ed nothing.  Her  eyes  sought  us  fifty 
times  that  day,  but  they  passed  on  and 
there  was  never  any  ray  of  recognition 
in  them.  Another  would  have  started 
upon  seeing  us,  and  then — why  then  there 
could  have  been  trouble  for  us,  of  course. 

We  walked  slowly  home  together,  each 
busy  with  his  own  grief  and  saying  not 
a word. 

Note  by  the  Translator. — It  is  deemed  best  to 
leave  out  twelve  chapters  at  this  point,  until  the 
work  shall  appear  in  book  form.  These  chapters 
furnish  the  moving  details  of  the  succession  of  ex- 
traordinary inquisitions  known  to  history  as  the 
Great  Trial,  and  are  not  suited  to  serial  publication. 
They  will  not  bear  mutilation  or  interruption,  but 
must  be  read  as  a whole,  as  one  reads  a drama. 
Throughout  these  wearing  persecutions  Joan  fought 
her  single-handed  battle  with  dignity  and  splendid 
courage,  defeating  her  formidable  adversaries  in  six 
of  the  trials,  and  refusing  to  surrender  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  executioner  and  his  instruments  of 
torture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Another  ten  days’  wait.  The  great 
theologians  of  that  treasury  of  all  valuable 
knowledge  and  all  wisdom,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris,  were  still  weighing  and  con- 
sidering and  discussing  the  Twelve  Lies. 

I had  but  little  to  do,  these  ten  days, 
so  I spent  them  mainly  in  walks  about 
the  town  with  Noel.  But  there  was  no 
pleasure  in  them,  our  spirits  being  so  bur- 
dened with  cares,  and  the  outlook  fof 
Joan  growing  so  steadily  darker  and 
darker  all  the  time.  And  then  we  natu- 
rally contrasted  our  circumstances  with 
hers  : this  freedom  and  sunshine,  with 
her  darkness  and  chains;  our  comrade- 
ship, with  her  lonely  estate;  our  allevia- 
tions of  one  sort  and  another,  with  her 
destitution  in  all.  She  was  used  to  lib- 
erty, but  now  she  had  none ; she  was  an 
out-of-door  creature  by  nature  and  habit, 
but  now  she  was  shut  up  day  and  night 
in  a steel  cage  like  an  animal;  she  was 
used  to  the  light,  but  now  she  was  always 
in  a gloom  where  all  objects  about  her 
were  dim  and  spectral;  she  was  used  to 
the  thousand  various  sounds  which  are 
the  cheer  and  music  of  a busy  life,  but 
now  she  heard  only  the  monotonous  foot- 
fall of  the  sentry  pacing  his  watch ; she  had 
been  fond  of  talking  with  her  mates,  but 
now  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to;  she  had 
had  an  easy  laugh,  but  it  was  gone  dumb, 
now  ; she  had  been  born  for  comrade- 
ship, and  blithe  and  busy  work,  and  all 
manner  of  joyous  activities,  but  here  were 
only  dreariness,  and  leaden  hours,  and 
weary  inaction,  and  brooding  stillness, 
and  thoughts  that  travel  day  and  night 
and  night  and  day  round  and  round  in 
the  same  circle,  and  wear  the  brain  and 
break  the  heart  with  weariness.  It  was 
death  in  life;  yes,  death  in  life,  that  is 
what  it  must  have  been.  And  there  was 
another  hard  thing  about  it  all.  A young 
girl  in  trouble  needs  the  soothing  solace 
and  support  and  sympathy  of  persons  of 
her  own  sex,  and  the  delicate  offices  and 
gentle  ministries  which  only  these  can 
furnish  ; yet  in  all  these  months  of 
gloomy  captivity  in  her  dungeon  Joan 
never  saw  the  face  of  a girl  or  a woman. 
Think  iiow  her  heart  would  have  leaped 
to  see  such  a face. 

Consider.  If  you  would  realize  how 
great  Joan  of  Arc  was,  remember  that  it 
was  out  of  such  a place  and  such  circum- 
stances that  she  came  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month  and  confronted 
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the  master  intellects  of  France  single- 
handed,  and  baffled  their  cunningest 
schemes,  defeated  their  ablest  plans,  de- 
tected and  avoided  their  secretest  traps 
and  pitfalls,  broke  their  lines,  repelled 
their  assaults,  and  camped  on  the  field  af- 
ter every  engagement;  steadfast  always, 
true  to  her  faith  and  her  ideals;  defying 
torture,  defying  the  stake,  and  answering 
threats  of  eternal  death  and  the  pains  of 
hell  with  a simple  “Let  come  what  may, 
here  I take  my  stand  and  will  abide.” 

Yes,  if  you  would  realize  how  great  was 
the  soul,  how  profound  the  wisdom,  and 
how  luminous  the  intellect  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  you  must  study  her  there,  where  she 
fought  out  that  long  fight  all  alone — and 
not  merely  against  the  subtlest  brains 
and  deepest  learning  of  France,  but 
against  the  ignoblest  deceits,  the  meanest 
treacheries,  and  the  hardest  hearts  to  be 
found  in  any  land,  pagan  or  Christian. 

She  was  great  in  battle — we  all  know 
that;  great  in  foresight;  great  in  loyalty 
and  patriotism;  great  in  persuading  dis- 
contented chiefs  and  reconciling  conflict- 
ing interests  and  passions;  great  in  the 
ability  to  discover  merit  and  genius  wher- 
ever it  lay  hidden;  great  in  picturesque 
and  eloquent  speech ; supremely  great  in 
the  gift  of  firing  the  hearts  of  hopeless 
men  with  noble  enthusiasms,  the  gift  of 
turning  hares  into  heroes,  slaves  and 
skulkers  into  battalions  that  march  to 
death  with  songs  upon  their  lips.  But 
all  these  are  exalting  activities;  they  keep 
hand  and  heart  and  brain  keyed  up  to 
their  work:  there  is  the  joy  of  achieve- 
ment, the  inspiration  of  stir  and  move- 
ment, the  applause  which  hails  success; 
the  soul  is  overflowing  with  life  and  en- 
ergy,  the  faculties  are  at  white  heat;  wea- 
riness, despondency,  inertia — these  do  not 
exist. 

Yes,  Joan  of  Arc  was  great  always, 
great  everywhere,  but  she  was  greatest  in 
the  Rouen  trials.  There  she  rose  above 
the  limitations  and  infirmities  of  our 
human  nature,  and  accomplished  under 
blighting  and  unnerving  and  hopeless 
conditions  all  that  her  splendid  equip- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
could  have  accomplished  if  they  had  been 
supplemented  by  the  mighty  helps  of 
hope  and  cheer  and  light,  the  presence  of 
friendly  faces,  and  a fair  and  equal  fight, 
with  the  great  world  looking  on  and  won- 
dering. 

[TO  UK  CONTINI^lD.J 
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A WATER-LILY. 

BY  Z.  D.  UNDERHILL. 

RADIANT  and  pure  as  a pearl 
The  exquisite  petals  unfold, 

And  fragrance  like  frankincense  floats 
From  the  bosom  of  tremulous  gold. 

Such  mystical,  innocent  beauty, 

With  subtle-sweet,  odorous  breath, 

Has  sprung  where  the  water  broods  black 
Over  evil  and  darkness  and  death. 


JANE  HUBBS’S  SALVATION. 

BY  HELEN  HUNTINGTON. 


11HE  barracks  of  the  Franklin  division 
. of  the  Salvation  Army  were  in  an  old 
brick  building  on  one  corner  of  the  main 
street.  The  first  floor  of  this  structure 
was  devoted  to  a saloon  known  as  “The 
City,”  on  the  second  was  a tailoring  es- 
tablishment. while  the  Army  had  posses- 
sion of  the  third  floor,  the  scale  of  moral- 
ity seeming  to  increase  as  the  steps  of  the 
grimy,  dilapidated  staircase  mounted  hea- 
venward. 

Franklin  was  a Western  town,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a wide  farming  section,  and 
the  haven  for  many  an  emigrating  Scan- 
dinavian. Life  there  went  with  a rush 
and  a bang.  The  market  value  of  things 
was  worshipped,  and  there  were  no  al- 
tars erected  to  Beauty  even  as  an  un- 
known god. 

Trees,  where  they  grew,  were  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  a smooth  road -grade;  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  which  rushed 
through  the  town  as  if  it  too  was  infect- 
ed with  the  general  fever  of  enterprise, 
were  used  as  a dumping-groilnd  for  refuse, 
and  the  pride  of  citizens  was  largely  con- 
centrated in  a new  sewer  of  solid  mason- 
work. 

On  the  street  corners  the  ne’er-do-wells 
lounged  all  day — men  who  had  gone  West 
to  pick  up  dollars,  and  had  then  been  un- 
willing to  make  the  exertion  of  stooping. 
At  night  the  streets  were  alive  with  peo- 
ple—bold-faced  girls  in  flaunting  gowns, 
half-grown  lads,  shopkeepers  seeking  re- 
laxation after  a hard  day’s  work,  cow- 
boys who  had  ridden  in  from  some  neigh- 
boring ranch,  travelling  agents  for  com- 
mercial houses,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
laborers,  and  sometimes,  scanty  relics  of 
a vanishing  race,  a group  of  Indians,  clad 
in  cheap  ready-made  coats  and  trousers, 
with  moccasined  feet,  and  long  flowing 


hair  not  yet  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of 
civilization.  All  these  wandered  aimless- 
ly along,  jostling  each  other,  and  ex- 
changing rough  jokes,  until  attracted  and 
swallowed  up  by  the  open  doors  of  a sa- 
loon, a cheap  eating-house,  or  a gambling- 
den. 

For  seven  years  the  Salvation  Army 
had  toiled  in  this  barren  vineyard,  and  in 
spite  of  many  changes  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  boom  of  the  big  drum  was  still 
heard  nightly,  when  the  slender  file  of 
the  Army  marched  out  on  the  street  to  do 
battle  with  the  devil  in  man. 

They  were  always  treated,  if  not  with 
respect,  at  least  with  the  careless  tolera- 
tion accorded  to  the  insane  in  older  civil- 
izations. On  pleasant  nights  they  had 
often  quite  a ring  of  listeners  when  they 
held  their  open-air  meetings  in  front  of 
the  largest  hotel,  and  when  some  visiting 
staff -captain  or  attractive  youug  female 
lieutenant  with  a guitar  was  in  town, 
this  ring  swelled  to  a crowd,  who  con- 
tributed grudging  pennies  when  the  lieu- 
tenant passed  around  the  tambourine. 

Their  profits,  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents,  were  scanty,  but  among  the  sick, 
the  destitute,  and  the  abandoned  there 
were  many  who  associated  vague  and 
half  - forgotten  ideas  of  heavenly  mercy 
with  a blue  poke-bonnet  or  a scarlet  jersey. 

In  the  autumn  of  ’92  the  Army  was  for 
some  time  without  a regular  captain.  The 
nightly  meetings  on  the  street  corner  had 
often  no  audience  but  the  cab-drivers  who 
were  stationed  there,  and  an  inquisitive 
small  dog  who  ran  around  the  circle  of 
kneeling,  praying  soldiers,  and  sniffed  at 
their  heels  as  if  he  would  learn  of  salva- 
tion through  his  one  acutely  developed 
sense. 

At  this  time  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
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were  as  near  to  despairing  as  their  faith 
would  permit;  but  when  the  outlook  seem- 
ed darkest  a new  captain,  an  English  wo- 
man, arrived  in  Franklin,  and  interest  in 
the  religion  of  the  flag  and  drum  re- 
vived. 

The  new-comer  was  known  as  Captain 
Green.  She  was  excessively  stout,  with 
a fair  rosy-cheeked  face,  and  large  candid 
blue  eyes  which  gazed  benignly  upon  a 
despairing  world — a world  without  dis- 
tinctions for  her  other  than  those  of  sin- 
ners and  saved. 

She  possessed  a vast  fund  of  nervous 
energy,  a glib  tongue,  and  a powerful 
soprano  voice,  which  never  faltered  over 
melodic  difficulties  of  any  kind,  and 
soared  shrilly  above  all  considerations  of 
time  or  tune.  Pitched  high  or  low,  sharp 
or  flat,  it  was  all  one  to  Captain  Green ; 
and  also,  as  she  would  familiarly  assert,  to 
the  Lord,  who  thought  only  of  the  heart. 

Under  her  guidance  the  affairs  of  the 
Army  flourished.  There  were  new  con- 
verts to  the  ranks,  among  them  a man 
with  a trombone,  who  added  largely  to 
the  noise  and  attraction  of  the  meetings. 

One  Sunday  the  Army  marched  around 
the  square,  as  usual,  before  beginning  their 
afternoon  “ free-and-easy  ” meeting  in  the 
hall.  When  they  reached  the  door  on 
their  return,  Captain  Green  paused  and 
surveyed  the  knot  of  ragged,  unkempt, 
blear-eyed  loafers  in  front  of  “ The  City” 
with  a commanding  but  kindly  eye. 

^ Here  was  sin  in  its  most  inviting 
shape.  For  prosperous,  well  - groomed 
iniquity  the  captain  had  little  toleration. 
She  lowered  the  flag  she  was  carrying, 
0 and  let  it  rest  on  the  sidewalk  while  she 
addressed  these  lost  ones  in  her  strong, 
hearty  voice: 

“Come  to  our  ’all,  dear  people!”  she 
said.  “Come  and  spend  a ’appy  hour 
with  us!  We’re  goin’  to  ’ave  a regular 
hell- battling,  sin -chilling,  devil  - driving 
time !”  This  last  in  a burst  of  inspiration : 
“Come,  and  get  saved — once  and  for  all !” 

The  men  moved  not  a muscle,  and  re- 
mained as  if  they  saw  and  heard  not. 
The  rest  of  the  Army  were  clattering  up 
the  narrow  vrooden  stairs,  still  singing 
as  when  marching  through  the  streets. 
Their  voices  floated  downward  in  a burst 
of  discordant  melody: 

“ Goo<l-bv,  old  devil  ! 

Good -by,  old  devil ! 

Good-by,  old  devil ! 

Good-by !” 


The  trombone  gave  a final  blare  in  a 
different  key.  The  captain,  perceiving 
that  she  was  as  little  heeded  as  the  angel 
by  Balaam,  gave  vent  to  a mild  and  un- 
resentful  “God  bless  you!”  and  followed 
her  company. 

After  her  departure  a few  of  the  loun- 
gers shifted  their  positions,  as  if  to  throw 
off  a certain  feeling  of  embarrassment; 
one  of  them  swore  roundly  at  a dog  who 
brushed  against  him ; finally  two  or  three 
slouched  up  the  stairs  after  the  captain. 

The  hall  which  they  entered  was  long 
and  narrow,  and  lighted  from  the  north 
by  three  unshaded  windows. 

At  one  end  was  a platform  extending 
the  entire  width  of  the  room,  aud  fur- 
nished with  two  rows  of  wooden  chairs, 
in  which  sat  the  soldiers  of  the  Army,  like 
the  “ freaks  ” in  a dime  museum. 

Facing  this  platform  were  three  rows 
of  benches  clamped  to  the  floor,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  hall  an  ancient  and  rusty 
stove  of  extraordinary  size  and  shape. 

The  floor  was  dark  and  grimy  and 
covered  with  tobacco  stains;  near  the 
stove  was  a pile  of  peanut  shells,  and  in 
one  corner  a bucket  of  water  and  a tin 
dipper.  A rude  drapery  of  flags  was  fes- 
tooned over  the  platform,  and  on  the 
wall  facing  the  audience  hung  a large 
woodcut  of  General  Booth,  and  two 
sketches  in  colored  crayons  done  by  an 
artistically  minded  soldier  in  his  moments 
of  leisure,  and  labelled  respectively,44  De- 
spair and  Mercy  ” and  “ Eternity.”  The 
first  represented  a female,  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture, 
weeping  colossal  tears  into  her  handker- 
chief, while  a poke-bonneted  sister  stood 
by  her  side  and  pointed  heavenward. 
The  second  showed  a broad  red  road 
leading,  in  perspective  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary description,  to  where  three  green 
palm-trees  represented  eternal  and  un- 
fading glories. 

The  room  was  about  half  full  when  the 
meeting  began  — the  men  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  vicinity  of  the  stove,  the 
woman  ranged  with  more  show  of  deco- 
rum in  the  front  seats.  Among  the  latter 
was  a haggard  creature,  whose  worn  face 
seemed  a sort  of  hideous  mask  for  youth. 
She  wore  a long  coat  of  brown  plush,  and 
a fantastic  white  felt  hat  trimmed  with 
peacock  feathers.  Her  gloveless  hands 
were  strained  together  in  her  lap,  as  if 
in  a kind  of  nervous  expectation.  The 
captain  rose  and  began  a song,  in  which 
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the  soldiers  joined.  As  she  sang  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  clap- 
ping her  hands  in  time  to  the  music,  and 
beaming  now  at  the  audience,  now  at  the 
Army,  who  all  seemed  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  like  children  playing  some  noisy 
game.  The  drum,  beaten  by  a lusty  sol- 
dier who  on  week-days  earned  his  liveli- 
hood as  a blacksmith,  kept  time,  and  the 
tambourine  rattled  an  irresponsible  ac- 
companiment. The  first  song  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another.  Then 
the  captain  made  a fervent  prayer,  after 
which  there  was  testimony  from  the  sol- 
diers. The  last  to  speak  was  a young 
Norwegian  girl,  in  whose  face  was  that 
mingling  of  peace  and  exaltation  seen, 
too,  on  the  faces  of  nuns.  She  seemed  to 
look  at  the  world  only  by  the  light  of  an 
inward  mystical  faith  which  made  spir- 
itual things  discernible  and  left  all  else 
in  shadow.  She  spoke  with  a quaint  ac- 
cent, and  a cooing,  coaxing  tone,  like  an 
over-fond  mother  remonstrating  with  a 
wayward  child.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
some  point  at  the  end  of  the  hall  above 
the  heads  of  the  hearers. 

“Oh,  friends,”  she  said,  “come  and  git 
salvation!  Gif  your  •hearts  to  God!  I 
have  got  dis  salvation,  dear  people,  and 
I am  so  glad  dis  afternoon  I am  saved. 
I am  so  glad  I know  what  salvation  iss. 
De  devil,  he  iss  always  trying  to  derude 
us,  but  God  will  save  you.  God  bless 
you!  Gif  God  your  hearts!” 

At  intervals  during  this  simple  speech 
the  captain  cried  out,  “ Hallelujah  !”  and 
when  the  girl  resumed  her  seat  she  gave 
orders  to  fire  a volley,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  each  soldier  giving  a mighty 
shout. 

After  this  there  were  more  songs.  A 
tall,  lean,  angular  woman  of  the  stern 
New  England  type  joined  in  these  rois- 
tering choruses  with  the  abandon  of  a 
bacchante,  swaying  her  body  to  and  fro, 
tapping  the  floor  with  her  foot,  clapping 
her  hands,  her  eyes  flaming  with  fiery 
zeal.  Her  thin  shrill  voice  could  be 
heard  above  all  the  others.  It  was  as  if 
she  found  in  this  emotional  religious  fury 
an  outlet  for  the  suppressed,  perhaps  un- 
suspected longings  of  her  nature. 

Captain  Green's  immense  vitality  in- 
fected the  whole  assembly.  The  dull 
faces  of  the  mud-colored  group  around 
the  stove  brightened.  At  this  auspicious 
moment  Captain  Green  judged  it  well  to 
take  up  a collection,  which  resulted,  as 


she  announced  after  counting  the  coins 
in  the  tambourine  which  had  been  passed 
around,  in  a dollar  and  seven  cents.  As 
a reward  for  this  munificent  offering,  she 
said  that  Sister  Lee  would  sing  a song 
with  the  guitar. 

A slight  girl  of  about  nineteen  came 
forward,  in  her  hands  an  old  guitar.  She 
slipped  the  faded  green  ribbon  around 
her  neck,  and  began  twanging  the  strings 
and  singing  in  a sweet  quavering  voice: 

“The  hells  ring  to  church  from  the  steeple; 
There  they  sit  on  the  soft-cushioned  seats, 

Forgetting  that  thousands  of  people 
Are  going  to  hell  on  the  streets !” 

The  audience  listened  with  grave  at- 
tention. It  was  a lengthy  song,  these 
words  recurring  again  and  again  as  a 
chorus. 

The  woman  in  the  brown  plush  coat 
furtively  wiped  her  eyes  during  its  prog- 
ress, and  observing  this,  Christine,  the 
Norwegian  girl,  went  down  and  began  to 
talk  to  her  in  an  undertone,  with  one 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  The  woman  buried 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  began 
to  shake  with  half-suppressed  sobs.  The 
clear  voice  of  the  little  singer  kept  on 
with  its  monotonous  refrain.  In  the  pen- 
itent's ear  Christine  murmured  vague, awe- 
some, half-understood  words.  The  room 
was  growing  a little  darker  as  the  after- 
noon wore  on  ; there  was  the  scent  of 
burning  iron  from  the  stove  in  the  close 
air.  The  people  were  unnaturally  silent, 
it  seemed.  To  the  haggard  woman  a su- 
pernatural influence  appeared  to  be  hover- 
ing near.  To  her  was  coming  a mysteri- 
ous, unearthly  change.  She  was  to  “get 
saved.”  Her  sins,  her  shameful  sins,  were 
to  be  made  “as  white  as  snow.”  She  was 
going  to  have  “ a changed  heart.”  It  had 
all  been  promised,  but  she  knew  not  how 
it  was  to  be  done,  nor  why  she  wept  and 
trembled. 

Christine's  murmured  words  rang  un- 
meaningly in  her  ears:  “Gif  God  your 
heart,  dear  sister.  Come  to  Him  now. 
Oh,  come  to  Him  now !” 

The  song  had  ceased.  The  captain 
was  inviting  such  as  wished  salvation  to 
come  forward.  As  she  spoke  she  placed 
a wooden  chair  in  front  of  the  platform. 
The  woman  felt  Christine’s  hand  gently 
urging  her  forward.  With  her  face  bur- 
ied in  her  hands  she  stumbled  out  of  her 
seat  and  toward  the  chair.  When  she 
reached  it  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  the 
soldiers,  leaving  their  places  on  the  plat- 
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form,  descended  and  knelt  beside  her. 
The  captain  began  to  pray ; her  voice  had 
a tone  of  anguished  pleading;  she  seemed 
begging  mercy  and  pardon  from  a stern, 
unpitying,  uncomprehending  judge,  de- 
manding an  unmerited  boon,  a human 
soul. 

One  or  two  of  the  soldiers  groaned. 
There  were  low  ejaculations — “Hear  us, 
O Lord!”  “ Have  mercy,  Lord!” — like  a 
ragged  sort  of  litany. 

When  the  captain  ceased  praying  they 
sang  again,  less  noisily  now,  an  older  and 
simpler  song: 

“ Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.” 

When  the  first  stanza  had  wailed  to  a 
close,  the  drummer  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered to  Christine,  who  was  still  holding 
the  convert’s  hand,  “Has  she  got  peace 
yet,  sister?” 

The  girl  made  a slight  motion  with  her 
head.  The  soldiers  struck  up  the  second 
stanza,  and  were  half-way  through  when 
the  sound  of  a shrill,  piercing  steam-whis- 
tle was  heard  from  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  repeated  three  times,  then 
once  again  after  a pause.  Then  came  a 
clangor  of  bells,  a sound  of  hurrying 
feet,  of  excited  voices.  The  audience 
shuffled  uneasily  in  their  places,  with 
heads  cocked  toward  the  windows. 

One  or  two  bolder  spirits  rose  and  slunk 
away  toward  the  door.  They  were  follow- 
ed by  others,  the  gradual  desertion  became 
a precipitate  flight,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  hall  was  quite  empty,  save  for  the  sol- 
diers and  the  convert. 

The  whistle  sounded  again. 

“A  second  alarm!”  murmured  one  of 
the  men,  involuntarily.  The  singing  had 
stopped  by  degrees.  The  convert  raised 
her  swollen,  tear-stained  face. 

“A  fire?”  she  whispered  to  Christine. 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Thirty-one.” 

“ Holy  Mother /”  In  early  infancy  the 
convert  had  been  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  which  never  gives  up  her 
own. 

With  a quick  movement  she  freed  her- 
self from  detaining  hands,  and  was  gone 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  leaving 
the  soldiers  to  look  at  each  other  with 
surprised  dismay. 

“Lieutenant,”  said  the  captain  at 
length,  “you  might  as  well  run  down 
and  find  out  where  the  fire  is.” 


The  lieutenant  waited  for  no  second 
bidding.  He  disappeared,  and  his  com- 
rades huddled  together  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows to  look  out  on  the  street,  which  was 
thronged  with  hurrying  black  figures,  all 
speeding  in  the  same  direction.  As  they 
watched  they  heard  a rattle  of  wheels,  a 
clang  of  bells,  a clatter  of  hoofs,  the  bark- 
ing of  an  excited  dog.  A fire-engine  flew 
up  the  street,  pursued  by  a crowd  of  boys. 

Presently  the  lieutenant  reappeared, 
breathless  and  excited. 

“It’s  the  old  Central  House,”  he  cried. 
“ Going  to  be  a big  fire,  I guess.” 

The  captain  cast  one  glance  around  the 
empty  hall,  and  then  buttoned  on  her 
cape. 

“Come!”  she  said,  simply,  and  the 
whole  Army  corps  in  its  turn  vanished 
down  the  narrow  staircase. 

The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  were 
the  last  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
On  their  way  thither  they  had  time  for  a 
brief  interchange  of  words. 

“That  Jane  Hubbs.who  just  got  saved, 
had  a room  at  the  old  Central,”  observed 
the  lieutenant  as  they  hurried  along. 
“ ’Twas  turned  into  a kind  of  tenement. 
No  good — She  lived  there  with  a girl 
they  called  ‘the  Dasher.’” 

“Sarah  Olson,”  replied  the  captain. 
“Yes,  I know  her.  Poor  sinful  soul!” 
She  was  panting  for  breath,  and  her  words 
came  in  gasps.  “Don’t  go  quite  so  fast, 
lieutenant,”  she  added.  “You  know  I'm 
quite  a size.” 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  front 
of  the  old  Central.  Volumes  of  smoke 
poured  out  the  front  door  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  second  story.  In  the  rear 
the  thin  red  flames  leaped  into  the  air. 
The  sidewalks  were  cumbered  with  va- 
rious articles  of  household  furniture  — 
bedding,  crockery,  stove-pipe,  kitchen 
utensils,  chairs,  tables  — all  of  the  poor- 
est description.  The  Central,  long  since 
abandoned  as  a hotel, was  weather-beaten 
and  out  of  repair,  almost  tottering  on  its 
foundations. 

“Be’n  a reg’lar  death-trap  for  years,” 
said  a voice  among  the  pleasantly  ex- 
cited spectators.  “A  good  thing  to  get 
rid  of  it.” 

Nevertheless,  the  volunteer  firemen 
worked  zealously,  more,  perhaps,  for  rep- 
utation and  the  plaudits  of  the  on-look- 
ers than  from  a desire  to  save  the  crazy 
old  building. 
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As  the  captain  approached  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  she  observed  a woman  dress- 
ed in  a brown  plush  coat,  and  wearing  a 
white  felt  bat  trimmed  with  peacock  fea- 
thers, who  was  arguing  violently  with  the 
man  who  guarded  the  door.  Recognizing 
her  late  hardly  won  spiritual  prize,  the 
captain  made  her  way  to  the  front,  where 
she  could  hear  what  was  going  on. 

“I  tell  you  she’s  drunk!”  the  woman 
screamed — “drunk  as  a dog!  Cannons 
wouldn’t  wake  her.  I know  her.  Her 
and  me  has  lived  together  for  years.” 

The  man  looked  at  her  stolidly. 

“ Yer  can’t  go  in,”  he  said,  not  unkind- 
ly. “The  stairs  gcr  right  up  where  the 
fire  is  worst — might  tumble  in  any  min- 
ute. If  it’s  the  Dasher  yer  mean,  better 
let  her  and  the  old  house  go  together. 
Good  riddance!” 

The  woman  uttered  a desperate  excla- 
mation, which  the  captain  secretly  prayed 
might  not  be  profane. 

“ Le’  me  go,  I say!”  she  cried. 

The  man  seized  her  wrists,  but  she 
wrenched  them  away. 

“Well,  go,  then!  ’Tain’t  my  affair,” 
he  said,  sulkily.  “Reg’lar  she-devil,”  he 
added,  to  the  bystanders,  as  the  woman 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  smoky  interior. 

The  captain  went  up  to  the  man  and 
touched  his  sleeve.  There  was  a shadow 
on  her  usually  beaming  face. 

‘ ‘ Can  she  get  through  ?”  she  asked.  The 
man  stared  at  her  curiously,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“ It’s  the  smoke,  ma’am,”  he  answered. 
“An’  the  stairs  go  right  up  where  the 
fire’s  worst.  She  ain’t  never  goin’  to  get 
the  other  out — anyhow — drunk’s  she  is, 
too.” 

The  news  that  the  Dasher  was  still  in 
the  building,  and  that  Jane  Hubbs  had 
gone  in  to  rouse  her  from  her  drunken 
sleep  and  drag  her  out,  spread  rapidly. 

The  crowd  around  the  door  grew  thick- 
er, and  the  solemn  murmur  which  wit- 
nesses the  nearness  of  mortal  danger 
could  be  heard  among  the  hissing  of  the 
streams  of  water  from  the  hose,  the  crack- 
ling of  flames,  the  falling  of  timbers,  and 
the  loud  hoarse  orders  from  the  chief  of 
the  fire  brigade. 

But  there  was  no  one  who  manifested 
a personal  interest  in  the  two  women 
whose  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  save  the 
captain  and  her  band  of  warriors. 

Five  minutes  passed.  The  fire,  which 
had  been  mostly  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 


ing, was  at  last  under  control.  The  stair- 
case still  stood,  but  was  hardly  visible 
through  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Two 
firemen  had  gone  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing women,  but,  ignorant  of  the  position 
of  their  room,  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
turn,  been  cut  off  from  the  stairs  by  the 
flames,  and  forced  to  make  a descent  by 
means  of  a ladder  placed  at  one  of  the 
windows. 

Several  times  some  one  in  the  throng 
cried,  “There  they  are!”  but  it  was  al- 
ways a false  alarm.  Another  five  min- 
utes went  slowly  by;  a silence  spread 
over  the  people.  Here  and  there  a woman 
whose  nerves  were  overwrought  began 
to  sob.  The  firemen  had  again  gone  in 
search  of  the  two  missing  ones.  The  hose 
played  on  the  rear  of  the  house,  though 
now  the  water  only  fell  upon  the  charred 
black  leaves,  where  the  fire  had  worked 
its  mighty  but  short-lived  will. 

Suddenly  a great  shout  went  up  from 
the  watchers.  Figures  were  seen  emer- 
ging from  the  thinning  smoke.  First 
came  a fireman  carrying  Jane  Hubbs. 
Her  arms  hung  limply  down ; her  dress 
was  partly  burnt  away ; her  hair,  scorched 
and  tangled,  hung  about  her  face. 

Behind  was  the  other  fireman,  half  sup- 
porting, half  dragging  a young  person, 
dressed  in  a greasy  flannel  wrapper,  un- 
fastened, evidently  hastily  put  on.  No 
other  than  the  Dasher,  with  heavy  swol- 
len eyes  and  a sodden  red  face. 

She  submitted  stupidly  to  the  man’s 
guidance,  like  an  animal  forced  to  go 
where  it  does  not  will.  The  smoke  made 
her  cough  and  choke,  and  she  stumbled 
constantly,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
for  the  rough  grasp  on  her  arm.  As  they 
neared  the  door  she  met  the  gaze  of  the 
hundreds  of  eyes  concentrated  on  her, and 
seemed  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
cent peril,  the  gaze  did  not  express  either 
friendliness  or  thanksgiving.  A waver- 
ing smile  crept  over  her  thick  loose  lips. 
She  gave  a scarcely  perceptible  toss  of  her 
head,  as  if  she  would  have  said : 

“ Here  I am  again,  you  see!  You’ll  not 
get  rid  of  me  this  way.”  Her  guide  and 
conductor  released  her  from  his  grip,  and 
she  staggered  up  against  a tree. 

Public  attention  was  distracted  from 
her  to  Jane  Hubbs,  who  had  been  placed 
on  a couple  of  old  coats  hastily  thrown 
on  the  ground. 

The  captain  supported  her  head,  and 
the  soldiers  stood  guard  around.  At  a 
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little  distance  a dense  ring  of  spectators 
looked  on. 

“Dead,  ain't  she'"  said  one,  in  a loud 
whisper. 

“Git  up  on  my  shoulder,  Johnny,  and 
yer  kin  see  real  good,”  cried  a benevolent 
hoy  to  his  little  brother. 

“Them  Salvationists  is  always  in  for 
any  kind  of  a row.” 

The  women  pushed  and  elbowed  their 
way  to  the  front  ranks. 

“She  ain’t  scarred  much,”  observed 
one,  in  a disappointed  tone.  “Looks  real 
natural.” 

On  one  side  the  firemen  explained  the 
rescue. 

“They  was  a-layin’  in  the  little  passage- 
way that  goes  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house  when  we  found  ’em,”  said  the  older 
of  the  two. 

“ Must  ’a’  got  so  far  when  the  fire  got 
too  much  for  ’em — or,  ’tany  rate,  for  Jane 
Hubbs.  She  was  a-layin’  on  top  of  th’ 
other  one.  That’s  the  reason  she  got 
burned  more.  Th’  other  one  was  drunk. 
Nothin’  hurts  ’em  when  they’re  drunk. 
Seems  a queer  dispensation,  come  to  think 
of  it.” 

“She’s  cornin’  to!”  cried  an  excited 
voice  in  the  crowd,  and  all  attention  was 
at  once  concentrated  on  Jane,  who  had 
indeed  opened  her  eyes.  They  wandered 


vaguely  until  they  rested  on  the  bloated, 
scarlet  face  of  the  Dasher,  who  had  ap- 
proached, and  was  now  weeping  maudlin 
tears  over  her  comrade. 

“I  got  her/’  said  Jane,  faintly,  to  the 
captain. 

The  captain’s  glib  tongue  failed  her  for 
once.  She  made  no  answer,  but  wiped 
away  the  tears  which  were  raining  down 
over  her  honest,  distressed  face. 

“I  knowed  she  wasn't  no  good,”  went 
on  Jane,  still  more  feebly.  “She'd  ’a’ 
gone  to  hell — sure! — but  I’d — got — sal- 
vation. I — I did — get — salvation — all 
right  — didn’t  I?”  a momentary  doubt 
seeming  to  cross  her  mind. 

“Yes,  yes,  poor  sister!”  answered  the 
captain,  gently.  “Heaven  is  ready  for 
you — and  Jesus  is  waiting  — with  a 
crown.” 

Jane’s  features  relaxed  into  a smile. 
She  closed  her  eyes  once  more,  and  a 
grayer  pallor  stole  over  her  face. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  one  or  two  onlookers 
removed  their  hats. 

At  this  moment  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  hastily  summoned,  was  seen  pushing 
his  way  through  the  crowd. 

“It’s  too  late,”  said  the  captain,  grave- 
ly, as  he  came  up.  “ She’s  gone  to 
glory !” 
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BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


XXX. 

LUTZEX. 

11HE  first  great  battle  in  the  war  for 
. German  liberation,  if  not  liberty,  was 
fought  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813.  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  and  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia  had  made  together  a triumphal 
entry  into  Dresden ; had  been  received  by 
white  robed  virgins,  and  had  listened  to 
meaningless  speeches  of  welcome,  and 
still  more  unprofitable  verses.  They  both 
hoped  that  the  King  of  Saxony  would 
here  join  them  and  unite  his  army  with 
theirs.  But  that  monarch  had  not  for- 
gotten the  battle  of  Jena,  so  he  retired  to 
Prague,  under  protection  of  Austria,  there 
to  wait  until  one  side  or  the  other  had 
been  defeated,  after  which  he  might  come 
forward  and  make  terms  with  the  strong- 
er party. 

So  the  Prussians  marched  on  to  Leip- 


zig, and  a little  way  beyond  to  the  village 
of  Liitzen,  where  in  1632  Gustavus,  the 
great  Swede,  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  With  the  Prussians 
came  the  Russians — not  100,000  strong,  as 
they  had  boasted,  but  only  a trifle  over 
35,000.  The  Prussians  had  about  an  equal 
force,  so  that  here  at  the  very  heart  of 
Germany  these  two  allies,  in  the  seventh 
year  after  Jena,  could  only  gather  to- 
gether 70,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending their  country  against  invasion. 
And  Jena  was  in  everybody’s  mind,  for 
that  inglorious  held  lay  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  Auer- 
stiidt  still  nearer.  Napoleon  had  ridden 
across  this  battle-field  a few  days  before, 
coming  from  Paris  by  way  of  Erfurt  and 
Weimar  — places  which  did  not  fail  to 
awaken  in  him  and  his  men  the  belief 
that  one  Frenchman  was  a match  for  two 
Prussians.  In  1806  the  Prussian  army, 
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though  largely  outnumbering  that  of 
France,  had  run  away  in  confusion.  In 
1813  Napoleon  opened  his  campaign  at  the 
head  of  nearly  120,000,  against  the  70,000 
of  Alexander  and  Frederick  William. 

Here  was  an  advantage  of  50,000  men 
in  favor  of  Napoleon.  But  there  were 
many  other  elements  to  be  considered. 
The  allies  had  more  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, and  were  operating  in  a country 
flat  as  the  plains  of  Texas,  therefore  one 
in  which  horseflesh  could  be  of  the  great- 
est service.  Napoleon’s  army  was  made 
up  of  young  recruits,  whose  military  in- 
struction had  been  gained  principally  in 
the  long  march  from  France  to  the  seat 
of  war.  But  the  French  leaders  were 
masters  in  their  art.  Each  knew  how  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  the  men,  how  to 
give  them  confidence,  how  to  relieve 
them  from  the  merely  ornamental  detail 
of  soldier  life,  and,  above  all,  each  one 
knew*  how  to  fight.  They  had  good  rea- 
son to  feel  confident,  for  their  enemy  were 
also  inexperienced  soldiers,  commanded 
by  men  not  one  of  whom  ranked  as  a 
first-class  general. 

On  mounting  his  horse  at  Weimar, 
Napoleon  said,  “I  shall  conduct  this 
campaign  not  as  Emperor,  but  as  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte .”  The  year  1812  had 
been  a lesson  to  him,  and  he  proposed 
that  now  he  would  share  the  hardships 
of  his  men  and  seek  to  retrieve  himself, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  his  marshals. 

On  the  night  of  May  1st  he  slept  at 
Liitzen,  occupied  himself  with  reading 
about  the  battle  of  1632,  and  next  morn- 
ing leisurely  inspected  the  battle-field, 
little  thinking  that  he  was  about  to  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  Liitzen  with  his  own  in 
memorable  manner;  for  Napoleon  here 
displayed  generalship  equal  to  any  in  his 
career,  and  displayed  it  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions. 

He  was  marching  to  Leipzig,  there  to 
unite  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  de- 
feat the  small  allied  force;  to  separate 
Prussia  from  Austria,  and  then  once  more 
occupy  Berlin.  It  was  an  excellent  plan 
so  far  as  Napoleon  could  judge  of  kings 
and  cabinets,  and  as  he  jogged  along  the 
Saxon  highway  he  hummed,  “ Mal- 
brough  s’en  va  t en  guerre, — mironton,” 
etc.,  with  a mind  easier  than  it  had  been 
for  a twelvemonth  past.  But  lie  did 
not  know  the  spirit  of  new  Germany, 
and  could  not  think  that  the  small  army 
opposed  to  him  would  dare  attack  him. 


The  head  of  the  French  column  was 
already  at  Lindenau,  which  forms  now  a 
part  of  Leipzig,  and  Napoleon  himself 
had  passed  the  village  of  Mark-Ran- 
stadt,  six  miles  west  of  Leipzig,  when  he 
received  news  that  made  him  withdraw 
to  one  side  of  the  road,  while  his  men 
marched  on,  leaving  him  buried  in 
thought.  There  was  some  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Leipzig,  and  that  was  in  or- 
der, for  Napoleon  intended  there  to  drive 
back  what  he  took  to  be  the  Prussian 
advance-guard.  But  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock  a violent  burst  of  artillery 
was  heard  in  his  rear,  upon  his  right 
flank,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a little  vil- 
lage called  Gross  Gorsclien,  which  was 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  Liitzen, 
and  about  ten  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
French  column. 

This  was  the  moment  which  born  sol- 
diers yearn  for,  and  which  frightens  the 
ordinary  one. 

At  once  Napoleon  ordered  the  whole 
of  his  command  to  turn  about  and  march 
the  other  way — towards  the  sound  of  the 
cannon.  This  operation  is  simple  enough 
on  the  open  prairie  and  on  the  drill- 
ground,  but  most  difficult  when  the  one 
road  is  jammed  with  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion-wagons, and  baggage. 

The  country  in  this  plain  of  Leipzig  is 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  little  villages  look 
one  so  much  like  the  other  that  they 
rather  confuse  than  assist  the  pilgrim  of 
to-day.  The  land  is  rich  as  Mississippi 
river-bottoms,  and  for  miles  is  cultivated 
like  a vegetable-garden.  But  no  trace 
of  the  battle  can  be  seen,  and  I could 
find  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  who 
could  refer  me  to  any  one  capable  of  tell- 
ing me  more  than  was  on  my  map  and 
in  my  note  book.  In  the  pretty  village  of 
Liitzen  I sought  the  old  castle  where  Na- 
poleon spent  the  night  of  May  1st,  but  no 
thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  place,  who 
knew  little  of  the  great  things  that  hap- 
pened here  in  the  days  of  their  fathers. 
The  Napoleonic  headquarters  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  local  officials,  and  the  buildings 
are  sadly  neglected.  From  the  towers  of 
Liitzen  one  can  readily  see  every  point 
of  this  important  field — notably  the  clus- 
ter of  villages  for  whose  possession  so 
much  precious  blood  was  spilled. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
though  the  country  is  flat  as  the  prairie, 
it  is  slightly  cut  up  by  irrigating  ditches, 
which  afforded  considerable  shelter  dur- 
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ing  the  battle  to  the  infantry,  but  made 
the  work  of  cavalry  and  artillery  diffi- 
cult. The  villages,  too,  had  very  substan- 
tial houses  and  barns,  which  in  1813  were 
bullet-proof,  and  consequently  of  greater 
relative  value  than  they  would  be  to-day. 

About  this  little  group  of  villages, 
Gross  Gdrschen,  Klein  Gorschen,  Ran  a, 
and  Kaya,  the  battle  raged  all  day,  and 
until  half  past  six  in  the  afternoon.  Na- 
poleon was  in  a state  of  mind  bordering 
on  desperation.  If  the  Prussians  won 
the  day,  his  army  would  be  cut  in  two, 
for  the  allies  had  attacked  his  column 
while  it  was  on  the  move,  in  its  long  help- 
less line.  Villages  were  taken,  then  lost, 
then  retaken.  Both  sides  fought  with 
fury— one  of  those  battles  when  darkness 
and  complete  exhaustion  end  the  fight. 
At  one  time  the  French  were  being  chased 
out  of  a village  by  Prussians— it  was  their 
fifth  repulse — and  Napoleon  stood  on  a 
slight  elevation  near  by  as  the  messen- 
ger rode  up  with  the  bad  news.  An  eye- 
witness recorded  that  in  this  moment 
Napoleon  cast  upon  his  chief  of  staff  a 
look  whose  meaning  was  a question — 
“Do  you  believe  that  my  star  has  sunk 
at  last?” 

Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Liitzen 
with  comprehensive  thoroughness.  He 
was  complete  master  of  himself  and  ev- 
ery one  of  his  military  units.  His  per- 
sonal power  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  He  was  playing  for  tremendous 
stakes,  and  the  loss  of  one  little  Saxon 
village  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813,  meant  to 
him  the  loss  of  Saxony,  the  loss  of  Aus- 
tria, retreat  and  ruin.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  and  watched  every 
dent  in  his  long  swaying  line  as  a pro- 
fessional fighter  on  the  lookout  for  a 
good  opening  for  a telling  blow.  At  last 
his  eye  found  the  point  he  sought,  and 
he  launched  one  division  of  the  young 
guard  to  help  retake  the  village  of  Kaya, 
out  of  which  his  men  had  just  been  vio- 
lently ejected  for  the  fifth  time.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  a radical  change  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  fight  by  order- 
ing sixty  pieces  of  artillery  brought  to 
one  point  which  he  designated.  He  knew 
exactly  where  each  piece  was,  and  or- 
dered them  taken  from  the  different  corps 
in  action. 

These  sixty  pieces  now  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  the  allies,  and  Napoleon 
flew  like  a fury  from  one  end  of  his  line 


to  the  other,  cheering  his  gunners  to  a 
final  and  desperate  struggle.  One  by  one 
the  sixty  pieces  came  into  action,  and 
inch  by  inch  they  crept  forward  towards 
the  positions  still  stubbornly  held  by  the 
allies.  When  darkness  finally  fell  upon 
this  savage  picture  it  concealed  some 
15,000  bodies  of  dead  or  wounded  French- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  2000  Russians  and 
8000  Prussians  who  fell  on  that  day. 

When  I followed  the  ground  of  this 
battle-field  there  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  very  spot  where  Napoleon  ranged 
his  sixty  guns.  It  is  a slope  towards  the 
village  of  Gaya  from  near  Starsiedel — so 
gentle,  so  clean,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
made  for  just  such  a man  at  just  such  a 
moment.  There  was  no  other  slope  like 
it  anywhere  near,  and  yet  no  eye  but  that 
of  Napoleon  seemed  able  to  make  use  of 
it.  So  little  has  the  topography  been  mod- 
ified by  modern  works  that  it  has  not  been 
necessary,  in  studying  this  battle,  to  use 
any  other  map  than  that  published  to- 
day by  the  War  Department. 

The  2d  of  May,  1813,  closed  with  no 
immediate  advantage  to  either  side.  The 
Prussians  had  held  their  ground,  and  the 
French  had  saved  their  line  from  being 
cut  in  two.  Both  sides  lay  down  to  sleep, 
confident  that  the  fight  would  begin  again 
at  daybreak  with  still  more  ferocity  and 
obstinacy.  But  before  turning  in  Napo- 
leon called  a Polish  officer  and  gave  him 
this  order:  “Hurry  to  Krakau,  and  carry 
the  news  that  I have  won  a battle.”  The 
Corsican  knew  that  Poland  and  Austria 
would  be  more  influenced  by  news  of 
success  than  by  a dozen  diplomats. 

But  so  little  did  Napoleon  himself  be- 
lieve in  this  victory  that  he  kept  his 
troops  all  night  in  squares,  ready  to  repel 
a sudden  attack.  He  had  not  captured 
a single  cannon;  he  had  not  gained  a 
single  foot  of  the  battle-ground. 

Times  had  indeed  changed  since  the 
days  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena.  Napoleon 
was  now  fighting  against  the  German 
people,  not  merely  against  a mercenary 
army.  The  men  who  now  faced  him  did 
not  require  to  be  flogged  in  order  to  make 
soldiers  of  them;  they  went  into  battle 
happy  with  the  hope  of  a free  country. 

But  the  generalship  of  the  allies  was 
bad  enough  to  have  ruined  a better  cause 
than  that  of  German  liberation.  The 
Prussian  King  and  the  Russian  Czar 
were  constantly  in  the  way,  particularly 
the  Russian,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
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make  a military  reputation.  The  nomi- 
nal commander-in-chief  of  the  allies  was 
called  Witgenstein,  a Russian  mediocrity 
not  fit  for  a high  command.  Who  really 
commanded  on  the  side  of  the  allies  I have 
not  yet  found  out— sometimes  one  crown- 
ed head,  sometimes  another;  sometimes 
the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  some- 
times Bliicher,  sometimes  Scharnhorst, 
and  sometimes  different  aides-de-camp, 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired  from  head- 
quarters. 

At  about  ten  that  night  the  Russian 
chiefs  held  a council  of  war,  and  decided 
that  they  had  best  retire,  giving  as  a rea- 
son that  they  were  short  of  ammunition. 
Then  old  Bliicher  got  up  and  said  to  them : 
“What!  Has  all  this  blood  been  spilled 
for  nothing?  Never — never  will  I con- 
sent to  retreat.  No;  this  very  night  I’ll 
pitch  into  the  Frenchmen,  and  I’ll  make 
those  ashamed  of  themselves  who  talked 
of  retreat.” 

Then  old  Bliicher,  who  was  seventy- 
one  years  old,  stalked  savagely  out  of  the 
room,  mounted  his  charger,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twelve  squadrons  of 
Prussian  cavalry,  and  tumbled  into  the 
French  headquarters  so  furiously  that  he 
came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  where 
Napoleon  had  sought  shelter  behind  his 
squares  of  infantry.  The  attack  did  not 
accomplish  all  that  was  anticipated,  owing 
to  an  irrigating  ditch  of  awkward  size, 
but  it  produced  upon  the  French  some- 
thing akin  to  a mild  panic.  They  were 
not  used  to  such  recklessness  on  the  part 
of  Germans,  and  commenced  to  take  pre- 
cautions which  formerly  they  would  have 
deemed  unnecessary. 

While  the  Prussian  King  was  in  bed 
that  night  at  Groitzsch  (six  miles  from 
the  battle-field,  in  a southeast  direction), 
he  was  suddenly  awaked  by  his  ally 
Alexander,  who  came  in  person  to  tell 
him  that  they  must  at  once  retreat  to  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  Frederick  William  would 
not  listen  to  the  Czar's  rather  awkward 
explanations  on  the  subject,  but  inter- 
rupted him:  “Oh,  I know  how  it  is! 
Once  begin  retreat,  and  we’ll  not  stop  at 
the  Elbe — we’ll  be  back  at  the  Vistula 
again.  At  this  rate,  I can  see  myself 
once  more  in  Memel.  It  will  be  Auer- 
stadt  all  over  again.” 

As  a soldiers’  battle  this  was  a glorious 
day,  and  Germans  everywhere  spoke  with 
pride  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  had 
met  the  French  in  fair  fight  and  proved 


fully  their  equals.  But  the  patriots 
groaned  in  spirit  as  the  long  lines  of 
Prussian  wounded  returned  across  the 
Elbe,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  allied 
army.  Goethe  seemed  to  have  spoken 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  Napoleon 
was  too  big  a man  for  Germans  to  attack. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  a fatal  spell  upon 
Prussia,  by  which,  no  matter  how  bravely 
her  people  fought,  her  leaders  always 
managed  to  lose  what  the  soldiers  had 
won.  On  the  French  side  they  saw  unity 
of  command;  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
was  no  unity  at  all.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia was  treated  as  a military  cipher  by  the 
Russian  Czar,  whose  military  knowledge 
was  equally  worthless.  Instead  of  march- 
ing ahead  independently  under  such  a 
popular  leader  as  Bliicher  or  York, 
Gneisenau  or  Scharnhorst,  the  Prussian 
army  was  made  merely  an  appanage  of 
the  Russian.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for 
this  excepting  the  Prussian  King.  In- 
stead of  declaring  war  with  Napoleon  in 
January,  and  leading  the  way  for  the 
Russians,  he  dawdled  away  the  time  un- 
til the  Cossacks  had  overrun  his  country 
and  forced  him  to  fight,  not  as  a leader, 
but  as  a follower.  Throughout  the  war 
we  shall  see  the  same  faults  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  allies — faults  which 
were  manifest  at  the  very  first  battle,  and 
which  must  weaken  all  movements  of  al- 
lied armies  where  the  command  is  not  in 
one  capable  hand.  At  Liitzen  the  mili- 
tary capacity  was  altogether  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  alliance,  but  the  power  to 
dictate  was  with  the  Russians. 

Napoleon  felt  badly  when  he  saw  how 
well  the  German  soldier  fought,  but  his 
spirits  revived  when  he  thought  of  the 
two  monarchs  who  commanded. 

XXXI. 

SOME  UNEXPECTED  FIGHTS  IN  TIIE 
PEOPLE’S  WAR. 

“When  a people  has  prosperity,  intel- 
ligence, civil  liberty,  and  a sense  of  moral 
obligations,  such  a people  will  allow  it- 
self to  be  destroyed  rather  than  surrender 
these  things.”  So  wrote  Gneisenau,  and 
so  talked  Bliicher  and  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man patriots — and  so  thought  the  people 
of  Germany  in  so  far  as  they  dared  dream 
of  deliverance.  But  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  did  not  think  so,  particularly 
those  who  had  gained  in  importance  by 
submission  to  Napoleon. 
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but  they  were  driven  back.  Finally,  on 
April  1st,  the  French  once  more  secured 
a foothold  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of 
2300  troops,  many  of  them  Saxons.  Of 
course  the  plain  citizens  could  do  little 
against  a regular  military  force,  but  what 
they  could  they  did,  and  in  consequence 
many  were  at  once  shot  by  the  French 
for  having  weapons  in  their  possession, 
while  some  fifty  were  sent  to  jail  to  await 
sentence. 

But  help  was  nearing  in  the  shape  of 
some  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Liitzow 
corps,  a battalion  of  Pomeranian  infantry 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Stettin,  and 
a Russian  battalion.  With  them  came 
some  2000  Cossacks  under  German  lead- 
ership. They  came  in  forced  marches  to 
save  from  death  the  fifty  citizens  in  jail, 
and  the  last  fifty  miles  of  heavy  march- 
ing was  done  by  the  Prussians  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  infantry  keeping  pace 
with  the  Cossack  ponies. 

In  spite  of  the  wearing  march  just  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  full  light  of  day,  on 
April  2d,  this  band  of  deliverance  stormed 
the  walls  of  Luneburg,  and  after  a des- 
perate fight  at  every  gate  and  in  the  nar- 
row streets  the  patriots  triumphed. 

The  French  were  driven  out,  but  only 
to  find  themselves  thrown  upon  the  lances 
of  Cossacks.  An  effort  was  made  to  re- 
take the  town,  but  that  failed,  and  Lune- 
burg was  free. 

The  French  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war  their  commanding  general,  100  of- 
ficers, 2200  privates,  and  three  standards. 

In  the  history  of  war  this  is  a remark- 
able event,  that  a walled  town  should  be 
captured  by  so  small  a party  and  after  so 
vigorous  a defence.  It  was  the  stroke  of 
a few  enterprising  men  wholly  separated 
from  the  main  armies, and  operating  much 
after  the  manner  of  independent  guerillas. 

But  with  all  the  courage  that  day  shown 
by  men,  the  hero  of  it  all  was  a woman. 
Joanna  was  her  name — another  Joan  of 
Arc  arisen  to  make  weak  kings  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

This  beautiful  girl  of  twenty,  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  of  sweet  womanly 
character,  and  known  only  for  acts  of 
gentleness  — this  modest  German  maid 
became  a fighting  fury  when  she  saw 
the  Pomeranians  struggling  against  the 
French.  She  sprang  out  into  the  rain  of 
bullets,  filled  her  apron  with  cartridges 
from  abandoned  ammunition  - wagons, 
and  then,  holding  the  ends  of  her  apron 


fast  between  her  teeth,  she  hurried  from 
man  to  man  amongst  the  brave  defend- 
ers, giving  them  the  ammunition  they 
sadly  needed.  Her  powder  and  shot  de- 
cided the  day  at  Luneburg,  and  from  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  rocky 
peaks  of  German  Switzerland  the  story 
of  this  day  brought  hope  to  German 
hearts— the  story  of  Joanna,  the  maid  of 
Luneburg. 

Joanna  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by 
court-martial  sentence  when  the  French, 
later  on,  again  occupied  all  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Her  heroism  was  sung  by  poets.  She 
died  in  1842,  the  wife  of  a respected  citi- 
zen of  Berlin,  who  had  served  through  the 
war  of  liberation.  Yet  to-day  few  people 
who  pass  the  Hindersin  Street  in  Berlin 
know  that  it  commemorates  the  marriage 
name  of  the  beautiful  Joanna,  the  maid 
of  Luneburg. 

It  is  refreshing  to  recall  a few  of  the 
many  instances  of  courage  and  patriotism 
shown  by  the  people  of  Germany  in  so 
many  different  parts  of  the  great  father- 
land  in  these  early  days  of  the  great  war. 

At  Moeckern,  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Magdeburg,  and  on  the  road  to  Berlin, 
on  April  5th,  only  three  days  after  Lune- 
burg, 20,000  Frenchmen  were  routed  by 
10,000  Prussians. 

There  were  no  macadamized  or  chaus- 
s6e  roads  in  Prussia  at  that  time,  and  as 
the  whole  country  is  as  sandy  as  Long 
Island,  military  moving  was  very  slow, 
particularly  for  the  artillery.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  the  allies  who  were  in 
Potsdam  on  March  29th  required  six  full 
days  for  marching  thence  to  the  Elbe 
near  Dessau,  a distance  of  less  than  sixty 
miles. 

The  French  had  been  seeking  once 
more  to  get  Berlin  in  their  power,  mak- 
ing as  their  base  Magdeburg,  the  city  for 
which  the  lamented  Queen  Luise  had  so 
ardently  pleaded  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit. 
They  got  no  further  than  Moeckern,  how- 
ever, though  their  wajr  was  blocked  by  a 
force  much  smaller  than  their  own.  It 
was  over  this  road  that  Napoleon’s  troops 
chased  the  Prussian  4 ‘ regulars  ” flying 
from  Jena  in  1806,  when  Magdeburg  sur- 
rendered without  a blow,  and  the  King 
went  away  to  Hide  himself. 

In  1813  there  was  the  same  Napoleon, 
but  the  “regulars”  of  1806  had  made 
room  for  an  army  of  citizens — less  “reg- 
ular,” but  more  plucky. 
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Moeckern  was  the  first  serious  conflict 
or  skirmish  in  the  war,  as  Liitzen  was  to 
be  the  first  great  battle.  It  was  fought 
on  the  allied  side  as  a soldiers’  battle, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  command- 
ing general,  who  was  marching  with  re- 
enforcements from  Berlin.  As  at  Liitzen, 
the  victory  lay  with  the  party  that  could 
occupy  and  hold  a few  villages— in  a 
sandy  plain  that  seems  even  to-day  scarce 
worth  cultivating,  let  alone  fighting  for. 
As  at  Liitzen,  the  French  had  great  nu- 
merical advantage,  particularly  the  ad- 
vantage of  experienced  leadership.  We 
have  seen  that  even  Napoleon  at  Liitzen 
gained  but  a barren  victory;  at  Moeck- 
ern there  was  no  Napoleon,  and  though 
the  French  were  two  to  one,  they  were 
driven  from  the  field  and  chased  so  long 
as  there  was  a ray  of  daylight.  The  Prus- 
sians won  their  points  mainly  in  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  with  the  bayonet— a test 
of  personal  courage,  coolness,  and  endur- 
ance equal  to  any  which  a soldier  can  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  The  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses  to  this  fight  unite  in  refer- 
ring to  the  bitterness,  not  to  say  fury, 
with  which  the  Prussians  launched  them- 
selves at  the  Frenchmen,  determined  to 
wipe  out  old  scores.  The  very  fact  that 
the  fight  occurred  showed  that  the  men 
could  not  be  held  back  when  there  were 
Frenchmen  in  sight. 

Each  volunteer  in  the  ranks  could  re- 
call outrages  upon  those  he  held  dear 
perpetrated  by  Napoleon’s  men,  and  there 
were  six  full  years  of  oppression  behind 
them. 

It  did  seem,  indeed,  as  though  the  dream 
of  the  German  people  was  to  be  realized 
— even  more  rapidly  than  the  most  san- 
guine dared  hope.  The  war  had  been  de- 
clared but  a short  three  weeks,  and  lo! 
all  of  North  Germany  was  in  arms,  and 
the  French  had  been  driven  away  to  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  The  news  of  Hamburg’s 
liberation,  of  Liibeck,  of  Liineburg,  and 
finally  of  Moeckern,  all  following  so  close 
one  on  the  other,  spurred  the  patriots  to 
superhuman  efforts;  for  these  were  all 
triumphs  of  the  popular  cause  carried  out 
quite  independently  of  kings  and  cabi- 
nets and  court  intrigues. 

The  war  of  the  people  between  Ham- 
burg and  Magdeburg  was  glorious,  but 
there  was  much  dragging  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  imperial  Russian  head- 
quarters. Frederick  William  had  allowed 
Russia  to  name  the  commander- in -chief 


of  the  allied  army,  thus  forcing  generals 
like  Blucher  and  Gneisenau  to  subordi- 
nate themselves  to  men  vastly  inferior  in 
soldier  qualities. 

But  Blucher,  while  nominally  an  in- 
significant part  of  the  great  Russian  com- 
bination, had  much  of  the  fox  in  him, 
and  was  particularly  crafty  in  disobeying 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions  while  still 
pretending  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law. 
He  managed  to  slip  away  from  Breslau 
on  March  16th,  before  war  was  officially 
declared,  and  at  once  hunted  up  the  near- 
est French  force,  in  the  hopes  of  a fight. 
He  entered  Saxony,  and  found  there  a 
king  who  ran  away  with  his  money  and 
jewelry  at  the  first  news  of  danger,  and 
left  Dresden  in  charge  of  the  French. 
Dresden  is  another  beautiful  city  on  the 
Elbe  which  sent  valuable  cargoes  to  Ham- 
burg, notably  porcelain- ware  and  fine  tex- 
tiles. But  it  was  lucky  that  the  Senate 
of  Hamburg  did  not  look  to  the  Dresden 
monarch  for  an  example  of  what  a patri- 
otic leader  should  be. 

Dresden  has  most  beautiful  palaces, 
museums,  terraces,  parks,  and  is  singu- 
larly full  of  attractions  to  English  and 
Americans  who  go  abroad  for  education 
or  recreation.  But  of  all  the  Dresden 
monuments  none  was  so  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple as  their  famous  bridge — one  of  the 
three  famous  bridges  of  Europe,  Prague 
and  Regensburg  having  the  other  two. 
The  French  decided  to  evacuate  Dresden, 
because  too  weak  to  hold  it.  But  they 
decided  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  this 
bridge.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  this, 
when  later  Blucher  was  called  a savage 
for  ordering  a bridge  in  Paris  to  be  blown 
up — the  Pont  de  Jena. 

On  March  9th  the  French  commander 
started  his  work  of  destruction  by  send- 
ing a party  of  laborers  to  tear  up  the 
road-bed.  These  laborers  were  driven 
from  their  work  by  a band  of  patriotic 
apprentices,  or,  rather,  they  were  forced 
to  relay  the  paving- stones  as  they  had 
found  them.  The  next  morning  the 
French  commander  once  more  started 
upon  his  work  of  vandalism,  but  once 
more  the  towns-people  crowded  upon  the 
scene,  paying  anything  but  compliments 
to  the  guard  sent  to  clear  them  away. 
The  uproar  increased  as  the  crowd  swell- 
ed, and  when  a French  officer  commenced 
to  measure  off  the  space  required  for  the 
charge  of  gunpowder,  the  people  forgot 
the  teachings  of  their  passive  officials, 
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threw  the  measuring  line  over  the  bridge 
into  the  Elbe,  and  would  have  done  the 
same  to  several  Frenchmen  had  not  a 
strong  re-enforcement  of  police  restored 
quiet.  Then  came  a troop  of  Saxon  cui- 
rassiers, who  trotted  up  very  bravely  to  the 
point  of  conflict,  and  who  had  orders  to 
cut  the  people — their  own  people — down, 
and  keep  the  bridge  clear.  But  a public- 
spirited  stone-mason  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  with  a loud  “Halt!”  made 
them  a speech  such  as  the  soldiers  of  his 
Saxon  Majesty  had  not  been  used  to. 
Said  the  stone-mason : 

“Fellows,  we  are  all  of  us  brothers  and 
Germans;  don’t  cut  in  among  us.  I have 
a better  plan.  Let  us  unite  and  give  the 
French  a thrashing.” 

This  was  followed  by  tremendous  cheer- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  which  the  cuirassiers 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  beat  a retreat, 
preferring  rather  to  incur  flogging  in 
their  barrack-yards  than  the  odium  of  as- 
sisting the  French  to  blow  up  this  beauti- 
ful bridge. 

The  Napoleonic  garrison  meanwhile 
shut  itself  up,  hoping  that  the  popular 
storm  would  soon  blow  over;  but  they 
had  to  wait  some  very  uncomfortable 
minutes.  The  apprentices,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  other  patriots  were  so  de- 
lighted at  their  success  in  converting 
Saxon  cuirassiers  that  they  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  famous  Briihl  Palace,  where 
the  Freucli  commander  held  his  precarious 
court.  They  drove  away  his  sentries, 
smashed  his  windows,  and  smashed  also 
the  windows  of  the  Saxon  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  Saxons  being  made  allies  of  Na- 
poleon. The  French  general  was  not  hurt, 
and  smiled  to  think  what  a very  tame 
thing,  after  all,  was  a German  riot.  In 
Paris  there  would  have  been  by  this  time 
a dozen  corpses  dangling  from  handy 
lamp-posts;  the  river  would  have  been 
strewn  with  the  carcasses  of  obnoxious 
officials.  The  German  is  a poor  hand  at 
conspiracy— is  too  humane  and  too  hon- 
est. Had  he  been  otherwise,  not  a French- 
man would  have  recrossed  the  Elbe  on  the 
return  from  Moscow. 

In  Dresden  that  night  the  people  who 
had  been  fighting  for  their  bridge  went 
to  sleep  thinking  they  had  done  their 
work  thoroughly.  The  secret  police  of 
Napoleon,  however,  remained  awake,  and, 
one  by  one.  hunted  up  the  patriots  who 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  during 


the  day  and  had  been  too  honest  to  con- 
ceal themselves  at  night.  These  were  all 
bunched  together  outside  the  town,  and 
hurried  off  under  strong  escort  to  the 
Saxon  fortress  of  Konigstein.  a lonesome 
rock  towering  above  the  Elbe,  full  of 
blackholes,  mostly  occupied  by  people 
who  differed  in  politics  from  the  Saxon 
monarch. 

Meanwhile  the  French  commander  sent 
for  re-enforcements,  and  soon  came  the 
great  Marshal  Davoust  with  10,000  more 
men,  making  now  a French  garrison  of 
14,000  men  to  overawe  a mob  so  gentle  as 
that  of  a Saxon  town.  He  had  miners 
brought  from  Freiberg,  and  under  the 
third  arch  from  the  palace  side  of  the 
Elbe  he  laid  a mass  of  gunpowder.  The 
beautiful  Briihl  Terrace,  where  in  warm 
weather  hundreds  of  Saxon  families  now- 
adays sip  beer  aud  admire  the  beautiful 
view,  was  then  crowded  with  cannon 
pointed  against  the  citizens  of  Dresden. 
Cavalry  patrolled  the  streets  night  and 
day,  and  they  had  orders  to  arrest  or  cut 
down  any  citizens  who  appeared  in  groups 
of  three  or  more. 

On  March  39th  the  beautiful  bridge 
was  blown  up — the  bridge  that  had  been 
dear  to  Saxons  for  five  hundred  years — 
and  the  French  had  not  even  the  apology 
of  military  necessity  for  this  ungenerous 
act.  Those  who  read  of  this  campaign, and 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  Germans  to- 
Paris  in  1870,  must  be  amazed  at  the  many 
opportunities  which  the  Germans  neglect- 
ed of  paying  back  the  French  in  their 
own  coin. 

Within  a week  old  Bliicher  was  in 
Dresden.  The  French  garrison  had  an- 
ticipated his  coming  by  marching  away 
in  the  night,  followed  by  the  bootings  of 
the  rabble. 

The  people  everywhere  loved  Bliicher, 
and  received  him  as  their  father.  They 
loved  him  for  his  ignorance  of  grammar; 
for  his  rough  vernacular,  full  of  quaint 
oaths  and  colloquial  jokes;  they  warmed 
to  him  instinctively  because  the  old  gen- 
eral was  wholly  devoid  of  pretensions. 
He  did  not  care  for  medals  and  gold  lace 
and  the  showy  society  of  courtiers;  on 
the  contrary,  he  liked  his  pipe  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  towns-people,  where  he  could 
crack  his  jokes  and  learn  the  news  with- 
out being  constantly  reminded  of  what 
was  etiquette.  But  what  could  all  the 
people  of  Saxony  do  for  Bliicher,  so  long" 
as  the  Saxon  King  refused  to  join  the 
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But  Liitzen  was  not  cheering  news  to 
timid  courtiers,  whatever  it  might  be  to 
simple  citizens.  On  the  11th  of  May  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case  were,  so  far  as 
Kaiser  Franz  and  other  undecided  mon- 
arclis  were  concerned,  that  Napoleon  was 
driving  before  him  the  armies  of  Alex- 
ander and  Frederick  William,  and  that 
he  controlled  Magdeburg,  Torgau,  and 
Wittenberg  on  the  Elbe;  Spandau  on 
the  Havel,  near  Berlin:  Stettin  and  Kiis- 
trin  on  the  Oder.  Kaiser  Franz  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Napoleon  on  May 
12th,  the  day  after  Torgau’s  surrender, 
congratulating  him  on  having  won  the 
battle  of  Liitzen;  but,  with  strange  dis- 
honesty, he  sent  also  a messenger  to  the 
camp  of  the  allies,  promising  to  join  them 
towards  the  end  of  May. 

There  was  so  much  lying  done  at  that 
time,  done  on  both,  or  rather  all,  sides, 
that  a truthful  statement  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  an  accident  or  a blun- 
der. Kaiser  Franz,  as  a good  apostolic 
Hapsburger,  hated  the  Lutheran  Hohen- 
zollern  cordially— much  as  Austrians  do 
to-day,  in  spite  of  Triple  Alliances. 

But  Napoleon  had  treated  the  Danube 
empire  with  so  much  contempt  that  for 
the  moment  there  was  a very  strong  dis- 
position in  Vienna  to  harm  him,  if  that 
could  be  done  without  much  danger.  So 
that  through  the  labyrinth  of  lies,  which 
in  that  day  passed  for  diplomatic  craft, 
even  the  uninitiated  felt  some  hope  of 
Austrian  assistance,  provided  the  patriot 
army  proved  its  power  to  face  Napoleon 
in  the  field. 

The  organizer  of  the  new  Prussian 
army,  General  Scharnhorst,  was  wound- 
ed at  Liitzen.  But  he  thought  so  little 
of  his  wound  that  he  started  for  Vienna 
on  a mission  of  the  utmost  importance — 
to  discuss  the  military  situation  with  the 
Austrian  government,  and,  above  all,  to 
encourage  Kaiser  Franz  to  join  against 
Napoleon.  But  the  Austrian  minister, 
Metternicli,  who  was  the  echo  of  his  mas- 
ter, looked  upon  Scharnhorst  as  an  an- 
archist, a man  of  popular  ideas,  a danger- 
ous demagogue,  and  would  not  let  him 
come  to  Vienna.  The  Hapsburger  had 
even  more  dread  of  popular  uprisings 
than  the  Hohenzollern  monarch,  and  the 
term  republican  at  that  time  sounded  in 
Vienna  as  nihilist  does  to-day  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. So  poor  Scharnhorst  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Prague,  lived  at  the  inn 
under  an  assumed  name,  fretted  at  the 


way  time  passed,  and  in  so  fretting  his 
wound  became  worse,  and  at  last,  on  June 
28,  1813,  in  a strange  land,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  for  German 
liberty,  lie  closed  his  tired  eyes  in  death. 

When  Scharnhorst  passed  away,  his 
dear  friend  Bliicher  could  not  keep  back 
his  tears;  he  declared  that  the  loss  of 
Scharnhorst  meant  to  the  cause  as  much 
as  the  loss  of  a great  battle.  Stein  and 
Gneisenau  and  every  patriot  appreciated 
his  worth  to  the  army,  for  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  great  generals  who  had 
some  influence  upon  the  King,  while  with 
heart  and  soul  supporting  the  objects  of 
the  radical  reformers. 

Born  in  Hanover,  he  died  in  Bohemia 
— lived  and  died  amongst  strangers.  His 
life  was  one  of  work  in  silence — living  for 
an  ideal  ; submitting  to  constant  discour- 
agement from  the  King  whom  he  labored 
to  save;  subject  to  the  sneers  of  courtiers, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  and 
who  despised  him  because  he  was  not  of 
titled  ancestry.  His  bones  have  since 
been  laid  to  rest  in  Berlin,  in  the  “Inva- 
lided cemetery,  and  his  monument,  by 
Rauch,  stands  under  the  Lindens.  But 
much  more  may  still  be  done  before  Ger- 
many can  repay  this  wonderfully  simple 
genius  for  the  long  years  of  silent  labor 
in  which  he  organized  the  German  victo- 
ries which  have  culminated  in  German 
unity  and  a German  Empire. 

XXXII. 

NAPOLEON  WINS  ANOTHER  BATTLE,  BUT 
LOSES  HIS  TEMPER. 

To  be  an  alderman  in  the  capital  of  a 
petty  German  prince  was  not  an  easy  job 
in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Dresden,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  particularly  active, 
decorating  its  public  places  one  day  for 
one  monarch,  next  day  for  that  monarch's 
enemy. 

To  be  sure,  the  same  dramatic  proper- 
ties did  for  French  and  allies  alike,  but 
still,  minor  alterations  had  to  be  made  in 
the  lettering  of  the  placards.  On  the  way 
to  the  battle  of  Liitzen  the  Dresdeners 
had  beflagged  themselves  in  honor  of 
Bliicher,  Alexander,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam; now,  on  May  8th,  they  hurriedly 
tore  down  their  German  lettering  and 
hastened  to  put  up  texts  suitable  for 
Frenchmen.  Napoleon  made  his  entry 
on  that  day. 

He  had  been  there  in  the  early  summer 
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should  lose  all  his  possessions — and  of 
course  that  little  monarch  obeyed.  All 
seemed  going  well  with  the  French,  for 
German  princes  sold  Napoleon  their  peo- 
ple, as  in  1776  they  sold  their  soldiers  to 
George  III. 

But  Napoleon  was  too  good  a soldier  to 
feel  quite  at  his  ease.  He  felt  the  new 
influences  that  were  opposing  him.  His 
messengers  were  being  stopped  by  enter- 
prising patriots;  his  recruiting  was  ren- 
dered difficult,  because  the  44  Landsturm  ” 
peasantry  sounded  the  alarm  whenever  a 
Frenchman  showed  himself;  Napoleon 
had  no  fear  of  regular  armies,  but  he 
dreaded  an  angry  people  armed  with  pikes 
and  pitchforks. 

The  shadow  of  the  rugged  Stein  once 
more  came  across  his  path,  like  the  spec- 
tre of  a people  in  arms.  Napoleon  had 
hounded  this  man  out  of  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice after  Tilsit,  and  would  have  hanged 
him  without  a trial  had  he  been  able  to 
catch  him.  The  greatness  of  Stein  lay  in 
that  every  German  trusted  him,  and  that 
Napoleon  singled  him  out  for  persecution. 
After  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  on  May  3d, 
Napoleon  wrote  in  his  bulletin:  “The 
Tartars  who  burned  Moscow  have  come 
to  Germany,  and  with  them  all  the  scum 
and  deserters  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  They  come  to  preach  rebellion, 
lawlessness,  civil  war,  and  murder.  Stein 
and  his  conspirators,  the  apostles  of  every 
crime,  seek  to  make  a moral  conflagration 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  and  after 
the  manner  of  savages  they  seek  to  lay 
the  land  waste  between  us.” 

Four  days  later  he  wrote:  “The  infa- 
mous Stein  is  despised  by  all  honest  peo- 
ple; he  tried  to  stir  up  the  mob  against 
people  of  property,”  etc.,  etc. 

All  these  lies  were  believed  in  France, 
just  as  half  a century  later  those  were  be- 
lieved which  the  third  Napoleon  scattered 
shortly  before  he  too  lost  his  crown. 

But  meanwhile  the  allied  monarchs  had 
once  more  taken  courage,  and  decided  to 
make  another  stand  in  their  retreat  from 
Liitzen,  and  they  selected  a beautiful 
spot  called  Bautzen,  about  thirty  miles 
almost  due  east  of  Dresden,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Spree  (which  in  this 
neighborhood  makes  good  paddling  for  a 
canoeist,  but  is  not  large  enough  for  more 
practical  navigation).  It  is  a land  of 
picturesque  villages,  of  rich  soil,  and  very 
interesting  ethnologically  in  that  even 
to-day  the  peasants  all  speak  the  language 


of  the  Wends,  who  lived  here  long  before 
Germany  was  known  to  history. 

Napoleon  brought  150,000  men  to  Baut- 
zen. The  allies  opposed  him  with  90,000. 
The  Frenchman  won  the  battle  and  pro- 
claimed another  victory;  but  he  fought 
very  hard  for  it,  and  did  not  manage  to 
capture  a single  gun,  a single  banner,  or 
a single  prisoner.  He  lost  between  20,000 
and  24,000  men  in  dead  and  wounded  to 
the  enemy's  12,000.  In  fact,  he  could  now 
commence  to  calculate  the  moment  when 
a few  more  such  victories  would  ruin 
him.  The  allies  had,  as  at  Liitzen,  the 
d isad  van tage  o f a d i vided  com m an d . They 
had  intrenched  themselves  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree,  and,  so  far  as  infantry 
was  concerned,  they  had  a good  position, 
but  it  was  not, one  where  their  excellent 
cavalry  could  do  them  much  service. 

They  retreated  as  methodically  as 
though  in  a field  drill,  and  left  Napoleon 
to  count  the  day's  cost,  and  watch  the 
Spree  run  red  with  blood  on  its  way  to 
Berlin  and  Hamburg.  He  stamped  in  rage 
at  Berthier,  who  gave  him  news  of  the 
results  — plenty  of  killed  and  wounded 
Frenchmen,  but  nothing  that  he  could 
send  to  Paris  to  justify  his  bulletins  of 
glory,  not  even  a Llitzow  volunteer. 
The  Germans,  on  their  side,  had  3000 
French  prisoners  and  twelve  cannon  with 
them  as  they  retired  from  the  field. 

As  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  he  did  anything  service- 
able during  this  battle. 

To  General  York  he  was  conspicuously 
rude,  for  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
making  that  peppery  old  soldier  feel  his 
royal  displeasure  because  of  his  having 
left  the  Napoleonic  cause  in  the  winter  of 
1812.  Gneisenau  he  also  sneered  at;  in 
short,  he  was  pleased  to  blame  every  one 
excepting  himself  for  the  retreat. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
though  Napoleon  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians punching  one  another's  heads  in- 
stead of  carrying  out  the  original  purpose 
of  this  unsympathetic  alliance.  There 
were  angry  words  exchanged  at  head- 
quarters in  regard  to  the  day's  fighting. 

The  Russian  guards  had  been  purpose- 
ly kept  out  of  action  by  the  Czar,  but 
their  commander  had  the  impudence  to 
reflect  upon  the  behavior  of  the  Prussian 
troops  during  the  day's  work.  At  once 
the  Prussian  Colonel  Horn  halted  liis 
brigade,  pointed  to  a height  occupied  by 
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fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
challenged  the  Russian  to 
a duel;  Each  should  lead 
Ins  live  u against  that 
French  position. 

Both  sides  prepared  for 
the  charge,  when  inter- 
ference from  headquarters 
luckily  stopped  this  art  air 
of  “ honor." 

The  retreat  of  the  allies 
was  to  the  eastward,  main- 
ly for  political  and  Rus- 
sian reasons.  The  allies 
wanted  to  keep  close  to 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
the  Russians  were  very 
much  afraid  lest  Napoleon 
should  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  Poland.  So  on  May  21st 
they  started  towards  Bres- 
lau, fighting  every  now 
and  then,  until  June  4th, 
when,  to  the  disgust  of 
every  patriot,  a truce  was 
agreed  upon,  which  lasted 
until  August  10th,  with  six 
days’  grace. 

These  ten  weeks  were 
filled  with  diplomatic  in- 
trigue—lying  and  counter- 
lying.  The  monarch*  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  cast 
longi  ng  eyes  towards  Aus- 
tria, and  Austria  in  turn 
held  hack  until  site  could 
enter  the  alliance  on  her 
o wn  terms.  Kaiser  F ran z, 
however,  wished  it  clearly 
understood  from  the  outset  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  fight  for  German  liberty; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  liberty  a very 
dangerous  thing.  He  wished  no  refer- 
ence made  to  such  things  as  popular 
movement,  national  constitution,  people 
in  arms,  or  any  of  the  many  terms  which 
indicate  that  the  throne  is  in  any  way 
dependent  Upon  the  good  wishes  of  mere 
citizens.  Iu  other  words,  Kaiser  Franz 
offered  the  assistance  of  his  army  on  con- 
dition that  the  Prussian  King  surrendered 
the  dearest  object  for  which  his  people 
had  taken  up  arms— German  liberty  and 
German  unity.  The  Austrian  dreaded  the 
idea  of  a united  Germany,  for  it  would 
make  Prussia  too  strong;  lie  liked  the 
idea  of  a great  many  petty  states,  for  Ivy 
that  means  his  own  relative  importance 
was  magnified. 

»mhGo.  gle 


Gneisenau  judged  correctly  when  he 
wrote  (May  2$  1813),  “The  thing  we  have 
most  to  fear  is  the  flabbiness  [K  lei  month] 
of  those  who  are  at  the  head/1  He  did 
not  say  whether  he  meant  particularly 
Alexander,  Frederick  William,  or  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief. 

But  so  weak  was  tile  Russian  leader- 
ship that,  old  “Go-Ahead/’  as  the  men 
called  Blue  her,  wrote  on  June  1st  a strong 
letter  to  his  King,  urging  him  to  cut  loose 
from  the  Russian  army  and  to  make  an 
independent  tight  of  it.  u I can  fore- 
see/’ wrote  lie,  “ that  the  [allied]  army 
will  be  ordered  to  retire  each  time  that 
the  enemy  appears;  and  that,  this  sort  of 
thing  will  make  our  men  still  more  dis- 
couraged.5’ 

Old  BUicher  was  not  consulted  regard- 
ing the  truce.  He  wanted  to  fight  all  the 
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time,  drawing  Napoleon  all  the  while  fur- 
ther and  further  from  his  sources  of  sup- 
ply. He  was  disgusted  with  his  Muscovite 
brethren  in  arms,  and  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  them  all  go  back  and  leave 
Prussia  to  a single-handed  war  to  the 
knife.  Gneisenau  gave  expression  to  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  patriots,  writing 
on  May  29th : 

“The  command  of  the  army  is  wholly  in 
Russian  hands.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  We  are  not  even  listened  to.  We  are  mere- 
ly tools.  We  have  to  look  on  and  see  our  coun- 
try pillaged  by  our  alleged  friends,  quite  as 
much  as  by  the  avowed  enemy.  Even  our  own 
troops  are  robbed  (by  the  Russians)  of  the  food 
that  has  been  collected  for  us  with  the  greatest 
difficulty;  and  we  are  indignant  that  our  al- 
lies even  plunder  our  wounded  upon  the  battle- 
field.” 

Bliiclier  and  Gneisenau  did  not,  of 
course,  know  anything  about  the  secret 
work  that  was  going  on  amongst  the  dip- 
lomats, or  they  would  have  been  more 
angry  still  at  the  truce.  But  still  they 
feared  that  a truce  at  this  time  was  but 
the  prelude  to  another  shameful  treaty  of 
peace. 

And  so  it  would  have  been  had  Napo- 
leon been  in  his  right  mind.  Happily  for 
Prussia,  however,  he  was  blinded  by  a 
madness,  which  consisted  in  believing  that 
his  own  will  must  of  necessity  prevail. 
He  rejected  overtures  of  peace  which  were 
very  moderate,  and  soothed  his  generals 
by  assuring  them  that  the  allies  were  sure 
to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  to  make 
gross  mistakes,  and  then  he  would  smash 
them  again,  as  he  had  done  so  often  be- 
fore. 

When  the  truce  was  signed  he  rode 
back  to  Dresden  for  rest,  over  the  battle- 
ground of  Bautzen — he  must  have  thought 
of  Borodino  now  and  then.  His  road  at 
one  point  was  blocked  by  seventy  ammu- 
nition-carts that  had  been  captured  and 
exploded  by  Prussian  guerillas.  The  sight 
made  him  angry,  and  he  turned  away 
and  galloped  across  country.  At  another 
point  he  was  so  furious  at  a little  dog  that 
snapped  at  his  horse’s  heels  that  lie  drew 
his  pistol  and  attempted  to  shoot  the 
animal  behind  him.  Luckily  the  pistol 
missed  fire,  which  so  added  to  his  rage 
that  he  threw  it  away  from  him.  Had 
the  pistol  gone  off,  the  chances  are  that 
Napoleon  would  have  shot  one  of  his 
marshals,  for  he  was  a very  bad  shot. 

On  June  10th  he  was  once  more  back 


in  Dresden,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Marcolini  Palace,  which  was  then 
famed  for  its  beautiful  garden,  and  is  still 
a favorite  resort  of  Dresdeners,  particu- 
larly when  the  fountains  play  about  the 
Neptune  group.  This  palace  has  been 
converted  into  a hospital,  and  the  visitor 
to-day  finds  little  there  of  historic  inter- 
est, for  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  Napo- 
leon have  been  dismantled.  However, 
there  is  there  a garrulous  janitor,  who 
takes  one  to  the  room  where  the  great 
Corsican  had  his  famous  scene  with  Met- 
ternich  — a room  looking  out  upon  the 
beautiful  garden. 

Metternicli  came  to  Dresden  on  June 
25th,  bearing  a letter  from  Kaiser  Franz 
to  his  dear  son-in-law — for  let  us  not  for- 
get that  Napoleon  had  divorced  his  excel- 
lent wife  in  order  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  an  emperor.  The  father-in-law’s  letter 
professed  much  good  will  towards  the  hus- 
band of  Marie  Luise ; but  it  was  not  wholly 
sincere,  for  on  June  27th  a contract  was 
signed  at  Reichenbacli,  a short  way  from 
the  Austrian  border  on  the  way  to  Bres- 
lau, in  which  contract  Kaiser  Franz  prac- 
tically agreed  to  join  with  England, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in  castiga- 
ting this  same  son-in-law. 

On  the  day  before  this  convention  of 
Reichenbacli  was  signed,  Metternich  drove 
to  the  Marcolini  Palace,  and  found  Napo- 
leon in  a worse  temper  than  usual.  His 
spies  had  been  supplying  bad  news— his 
troops  were  not  holding  their  own  against 
Wellington  in  Spain;  the  Prussian  patri- 
ots were  arming  far  too  effectively  to 
please  him.  The  man  of  destiny  stood 
with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  wasted  no  words  in  compli- 
ment. “Here  you  are  at  last.  Monsieur 
de  Metternich,”  he  snapped  out.  “If  you 
desire  peace,  why  have  you  come  so  late? 
We  have  already  wasted  a month,  which 
I might  have  employed  in  destroying  the 
Russians  and  Prussians.  . . . Do  you  want 
to  fight  me?  Three  times  I have  given 
Kaiser  Franz  his  throne  back  again — and 
I was  even  fool  enough  to  marry  his 
daughter;  but  nothing  seems  to  bring  him 
to  his  senses.  ...  I have  given  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  a good  thrashing — 
shall  I take  you  in  hand  next?  Well,  so 
be  it.  We  shall  meet  again  in  October 
— in  Vienna.” 

And  so  on,  one  insult  heaped  upon  the 
other,  brag  and  bluster  and  bluff — wea- 
pons which  had  served  him  fairly  well  in 
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the  past,  but  bad  no nt  grown  bl u n t.  Napo 
Igoii  inf  ended  U>  frighted  M^ttepnieli , or 
ra thee  Ruitser  Fran*,  into  either  siding 
\vjth  him,  or  at  leaat'ri^riaiiun.g-  neutral. 
■fiai’:ev^rr li’ia't  yv;#;*k  .and  tsasy-g&mg  m».m- 
ti  red  of  NapofeprTs  often 
svve  Tnanne.r.  ami  M«^&rnleb  listened 
• to  t!n>-  angry\t?or^eum  be  could  a (ford  to 
uc  r no. h for  ho  knew  that  \m  wus 

drawing*  up  tbe  Jeor>tr4K't  that  (inked  him 
<ntjk  the  allies.  '■  *'  / ;: / c-Y'  y •;/..•  ,•; . 1 * ';: 

He  answered  Nuptdwm  by  souve  empty 
diplouiaile  pUr^es  about  Europe's-  desire 
ftvr  peace,  vrhen  Napoleon  turned  upon 
U».v.  An-stmij  amha&^uhir  with  the  words, 

“ McUeruieh, how  big  a bribe  did  Eiurbuid 
give  you  for  la! king  tins  way  to  ore:’1 

• Tji<y  •X^iYian;^  answer  1 1\  ibis  insult 
. has-.  u ;. ft  ij^.$ publifc • •*■,•■  • . .;. - 

Bui  Napoleon  went  pit  to  Any  tlmi. 
IfKmk'e  wnkld . allow  him  u>  make 
peace,  that  she  need*#!  more  glory* ..; 

'\IJut,  sir,”  pnotesied 
^FY-iuk^  dcV*s.  indeed'  need  peace.  My 
way  t»>  tbvsdi-r.  carried  me  through  the 
mhLt  of  your  regiment*.  Your  soldier* 
are  vlnhlivii,  ami.  if  these  wti:  shot  r?way  . 
Will  you  »:ui!  oni  younger  <)1I^  sbiir’ 
Napt»jovai  grew  white  with  anger  at  this 

painfully  tme  ofervatidn.  He  crioupled 
L it  H&fc  das  I » ed  J t 't'h  fo  vy  lo4lm  n 

anil  iyith  lips  sputtering  wiilv  rage/  M Stiv, •' 
screamed  hfc  tM you  are  po  sphlieri-ynu 
fa&re,  never  lived  in  oath ps  arid  learned 
to  despise  life.  Je  me  (iehe  bien  dv  la 


vie  de  dynx  cents  milk*  hommcs.  What 
are  #XMKKImeu  Hu- 

man life  be  damned !v 

'Let  an  *.ik‘u  the  windows/' (hen  said 
Metmnml/  with  irony,  4 that  all  Europe 
may  imer.  ’ 

Nupolcovt  -was  now  lashed  to  Hipdr  a 
pitch  ' of  ‘fury  that'  be  ra>*ed  no  longer  ' ' 
whut  in*  said  or  did.  Hu  fcirJced  hi* hat 
upon  the  floor,  and  MeUcvnicb  did  not 
ohhr  to  pick  it  up.  This  was  proof  po*« 
iyve  lliat  Austria  had  uolhing  further  to 
offer  France^  Nupolftmt  stormod  &w**y 
aimlessly,  insuhing  his  wit i\  his  father- 
in-law.  a ud  everyUdug  w torch  at  thy  tun- 
meiit  d^pl eased  liiinytltKtn  rMirg  Mcttar- 
lucii  with  the :•  wonK  ' Ail  wvuir  in 
Vinunir,> 

-As' * t bi>  Ai^iriati  paxserl  from 

the  audienfs -room  to  Uv*  carriage  he  was 
b€^u.*.g»Xl  bv  irximw  cmMliers  and  gvn- 
to  Jbiiow  t he  result  &t  ilifr 
jneotuig.  you  satisfied  wnU  what 

the" Emperor  siiid.r* 

Ob , oiiiU-/',nnsv^ered  MettetMucb  ; ' flit. 

your  nnnUer  Has  cleared  up  o vc 
about  whiclj  i Ivihs  in  doubt.  I K^fear  .io 
\ on  that  be  ts  a nnuinmn'.^ 

For 

and  w>dl  had  it  bent  for  Frunor  pad  the 
men  who  heard  Uiivt  acted  upon  it. 

For  on  4Mghat;-^0Ri:''Htfe  ipiz*  min$ 

In  ah  anil  xihl  /M^mhal  . 

Bliirlmr  ot  once  sprang  intn  iU& V$&drfl«, 
read  y frtr  ifiore  figi  i ti  u g. 
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THE  “BOSS”  OF  LING-FOO. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


11HE  mandarin  Ting  lay  in  his  luxuri- 
. ous  bed,  and  his  concubine  sat  near 
him,  twanging  a guitar  and  humming  a 
classic  love-song.  She  could  see  his  yel- 
low hand  on  the  yellow  silk  counter- 
pane, with  its  palmful  of  yellow  finger- 
nails grown  in  great  spiral  twists,  and 
guarded  as  the  old  rascal  took  care  of  lit- 
tle else  — for  little  else  is  so  difficult  to 
keep.  He  saw  her  plump  peachy  face, 
her  pouting  lips,  her  gentle  slanted  eyes, 
her  little  jet-black  bang  above  her  broad 
brow.  He  saw  the  mass  of  jewels  he  had 
given  to  her,  covering  one  side  of  her  head 
with  a dozen  rows  of  pearls  and  jade- 
stones  alternated,  and  shining  against  her 
raven-black  hair.  He  knew  that  just  such 
another  fifteen  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
stones  matched  these  on  the  other  side, 
and  round  her  coil  he  saw  jewelled  stick- 
pins and  a posy  of  the  tiny  yellow  buds 
of  the  Olea  fragrans. 

He  looked,  and  thought  her  good,  from 
her  head  down  her  pink  silk  coat  to  the 
embroidered  bottoms  of  her  wide  purple 
trousers— to  her  tiny  silken  shoe  points, 
in  fact.  But  what  she  saw  was  different. 
The  floating  wicks  in  the  bronze  lamps 
showed  his  splendid  bed,  like  a four-post- 
er with  a tester  at  the  top,  but  nearly  en- 
closed by  exquisite  carved-work  backed  by 
embroidered  silk.  The  cabin  of  his  chop- 
boat,  wherein  he  travelled,  had  plate-glass 
instead  of  paper  or  shell  windows,  and 
everywhere — even  in  the  panels  attached 
to  the  roof  beams — was  carved,  heavily 
gilt  Singapore  wood..  Carved  chairs, 
panelled  with  44  marble-stone  pictures,” 
two  or  three  small  tables,  and  a divan  on 
which  to  recline  and  smoke,  completed 
her  view. 

The  mandarin  indulged  in  a waking 
dream.  He  was  returning  to  Ling-foo 
with  the  price  of  a steam-launch  line.  A 
year  before,  some  Europeans  had  asked 
permission  to  start  a launch  fleet  for  tow- 
ing cargo  and  chop  boats  up  the  river. 
He  heard  their  plans,  and  told  them  the 
Emperor  opposed  all  such  barbarous  for- 
eign deviltries.  He  wished  to  find  out 
how  much  the  Europeans  really  cared  for 
their  scheme.  The  enormous  bribe  they 
offered  satisfied  him  that  there  was  a for- 
tune in  the  venture,  so  he  established  the 
line  for  himself.  And  now  he  had  sold 
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the  franchise  and  plant, and  was  in  a posi- 
tion to  bleed  the  new  owners  by  making 
them  believe  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment opposed  the  traffic.  They  would 
have  to  pay  him  heavily — until  the  Pe- 
king officials  really  did  get  wind  of  what 
was  going  on,  when  they  would  cut  him 
out,  and  make  their  own  demands.  The 
sum  he  got  for  the  property  was  in  a chest 
under  his  bed,  and  was  almost  precisely 
the  sum  of  the  fortune  with  which  he 
started  out  in  life. 

Ah,  his  fortune ! That  sent  his  memory 
back  to  his  youth  in  Che  kiang  province, 
to  Ka-shing,  where  he  used  to  toil  for  a 
silversmith — so  many  hours,  so  many 
days,  so  many  years,  so  monotonously, 
for  so  little — everlastingly  polishing  sil- 
ver-gilt flowers  and  butterflies  and  setting 
rows  of  pearls  in  them,  that  they  might 
be  fit  for  the  hair  of  ladies.  Old  Ka-shing, 
before  the  rebellion,  delighted  his  mind’s 
eye  as  he  thought  of  its  million  souls,  its 
honorable  list  of  literary  graduates,  its 
palaces,  tea-gardens,  temples,  its  three 
pagodas,  its  guild-halls,  and  the  gay  fast 
life  on  the  water  among  the  flower-boats, 
with  their  beautiful  women,  and  incessant 
songs  sung  to  the  gurgling  of  hot  wine. 
And  then  came  thoughts  of  Ka-shing  as 
it  is— with  greater  areas  of  the  rubble  of 
destroyed  houses  than  of  inhabited  streets 
and  buildings.  And  yet  it  was  iu  the 
desolate  Ka-shing  that  he  got  his  fortune. 

He  dropped  his  hand  down  beside  the 
bed  and  under  it;  yes,  the  newer  fortune 
in  the  camphor- wood  box  was  there.  And 
the  girl,  looking  at  him,  kept  singing.  So 
all  was  well. 

His  mind  dwelt  upon  the  city  at  the 
time  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion.  The  Tai- 
pings,  who  sought  to  overthrow  the  Tar- 
tar rule,  easily  took  the  city,  and  found 
that  most  of  the  people  had  flown — though 
the  wells  were  all  choked  with  the  bodies 
of  women  and  girls  who  leaped  into  them 
to  escape  dishonor.  The  rebels  cut  down 
most  of  those  who  did  not  escape,  putting 
even  babies  to  the  sword,  and  all  such  wo- 
men as  were  not  young,  beautiful,  and 
willing  to  live  dishonorably  with  the 
rebel  leaders  rather  than  die.  The  fires 
of  miles  of  buildings  lighted  the  heavens; 
corpses  choked  the  ditches ; blood  smeared 
the  foot-paths;  shrieks,  blows,  curses,  and 
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the  crackle  of  fire-arms  filled  the  air.  Such 
were  the  scenes  in  many  and  many  a prov- 
ince; for  the  world  never  knew  of  a war 
like  that  of  the  Tai-pings,  wherein,  by  the 
time  our  own  rebellion  had  ended,  more 
persons  had  died  than  now  live  in  Eng- 
land or  France. 

Mandarin  Ting  was  there,  and  crawled 
into  an  ovenlike  brick  grave,  hearing  a 
man  beg  for  mercy  as  he  crept  in. 

44  Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  young  Ting. 
44 1 am  a Ka-shing  man  seeking  refuge.” 

It  was  a long  while  before  the  man 
who  was  first  in  the  tomb  could  believe 
he  was  not  in  the  company  of  aTai-ping, 
who  would  kill  him.  Poor  wretch!  he 
had  been  in  hiding  in  the  city,  and  had 
heard  his  aged  mother  and  wife  murdered, 
and  his  daughter  worse  than  murdered, 
before  her  ruffianly  captor  at  last  killed 
her.  Only  he  and  his  son  escaped,  and 
they  became  separated.  After  two  days 
and  nights  in  the  tomb,  Ting  and  the  old 
man  crept  out  and  foraged  for  roots  and 
herbs,  and  seeing  the  country  deserted, 
resolved  to  go  by  different  routes  to  Ling- 
foo.  Before  they  parted,  the  old  man 
made  Ting  swear,  by  heaven  and  earth 
and  his  ancestors,  that  he  would  honor- 
ably discharge  a great  trust  if  it  was  con- 
fided to  him.  Ting  took  the  fearful  oath, 
and  the  old  man  told  him  that  he  had 
buried  a great  treasure  under  his  house 
in  Ka-shing  — his  money,  jewels,  porce- 
lains, pictures,  and  the  rest. 

44Go  seek  my  son,”  said  he.  44  He  is 
called  Prize  Essay  Ho”  (Ho  liung-cliang). 
“Seek  him  while  you  live.  When  it  is 
possible,  return  to  Ka-shing  and  resur- 
rect the  treasure,  but  still  seek  my  son, 
and  give  him  my  fortune.  He  will  rich- 
ly reward  you.” 

The  two  men  parted,  and  from  that 
day  Ting  never  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  find  Prize  Essay  Ho.  When  Gordon, 
the  foreign  fighting  devil,  crushed  the 
Tai-pings,  Ting  returned  to  Ka-shing, 
where  he  wedded  his  old  employers 
daughter,  and  set  up  a little  mat  shed 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Ho  dwelling.  He 
told  his  secret  to  his  wife,  and  they  dug 
and  found  the  treasure.  With  it  they 
went  to  Soo-chow,  and  Ting  studied  for 
literary  honors.  His  studies  and  aims  he 
kept  to  himself,  and  when,  at  Peking,  he 
bought  a rank,  or  button,  above  the  heads 
of  10,000  graduates,  he  abandoned  his 
wife  and  went  to  take  a small  post  in  the 
New  Dominion.  Now,  at  fifty,  he  was 


intendant,  or  Tao-tai,  of  Ling-foo  and  of 
its  arsenal — places  rated  in  gossip  at  a 
million  dollars  profit  in  three  years.  His 
salary  was  only  §3000,  but  salaries  are  as 
small  in  China  as  official  stealings  are 
magnificent. 

Thinking  thus  over  his  past  career,  he 
fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  a crash  of 
timber  aud  glass.  The  cabin  door  shot 
open,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  curs- 
ing men,  the  light  of  torches,  and  the  din 
of  pistols.  River  pirates  had  captured 
the  chop-boat.  The  concubine  flung  her- 
self upon  the  mandarin,  and  a pirate  tried 
to  pull  her  off,  while  she  clung  to  and 
almost  crushed  her  master. 

“ What  have  you  got?”  roared  the  pi- 
rate. 

“Nothing,”  the  old  man  gasped. 
“Don’t  kill  me.  Woman,  you  are  crush- 
ing me,  but  don’t  let  him  drag  you  away 
— keep  between  us.  Oh,  sir,  I am  a poor 
man,  with  nothing — nothing.” 

“Stop  your  pig- squealing,  you  old 
tomb-full-of-bones,  or  we’ll  hammer  in 
your  skull.  Hand  over  your  purse,  and 
your  little  cat’s  jewels,  and  that  jade- 
stone  ring  off  your  thumb.  Here,  men, 
take  these  porcelains  and  bronzes  and 
boxes  of  clothing.  You,  there”  (to  a 
young  man),  “pull  off  that  she  cat,  and 
seal’d!  the  man  and  his  bed.  And  look 
under  it — while  I help  with  the  boxes.” 

The  young  man  lifted  the  concubine 
by  the  simple  process  of  winding  his  fin- 
gers in  her  hair  and  pulling  with  all  his 
might.  Then  he  searched  the  mandarin 
and  his  bed.  The  others  had  gone  for 
the  moment. 

“Don’t  be  a coward,”  said  the  young 
pirate.  “Only  a cur  yelps  before  he's 
hurt.” 

“Hi-yah!”  said  the  old  man,  “you 
speak  Che  kiang  dialect?'’ 

“Yes.” 

“I  am  Chekiang  also,”  said  the  man 
darin.  “Do  you  want  to  make  money 
and  have  a valuable  friend?” 

“Yes;  anything’s  better  than  what 
I’m  doing  now.  Speak  quick — what  do- 
you  mean?” 

“There  are  two  boxes  under  the  bed. 
Push  the  big  one  far  under.  Take  the 
smaller  one  and  make  a great  crying 
about  the  treasure  that  is  in  it.  Then 
come  to  the  yamen  of  the  Tao-tai  of  Ling- 
foo.  Ask  for  the  Tao-tai,  and  I'll  reward 
you — or,  if  you  get  in  trouble,  I’ll  get 
you  off  safe.  Quick — the  smaller  box 
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because  it  stood  near  a boatmen’s  joss- 
house.  But  even  then  he  shirked  work, 
and  elbowed  all  of  it  onto  his  wife.  The 
lazy  fellow  even  forced  her  to  wait  on 
the  opium  - smokers  in  the  inner  room, 
while  he  aired  his  fine  surname  and  ven- 
tilated the  unburied  possibilities  of  his 
youth. 

His  wife  was  named  Pao-chu,  the  Pre- 
cious Pearl,  and  that,  indeed,  she  was  to 
him.  She  was  little-footed.  She  had  a 
face  like  the  moon,  and  a mouth  like  a 
pomegranate  split  with  over-ripeness.  But 
what  made  the  men  come  and  come  again 
was  the  perpetual  calm  of  her  soul,  which 
made  her  gentle,  submissive,  and  silent. 
That  is  what  is  best  in  the  best  women. 
It  will  be  well  for  Ho  in  heaven  that 
though  she  was  his  mare  and  he  drove 
her  incessantly,  he  was  ever  kind  to  her, 
and  liked  her  beyond  the  mere  value  of 
her  leg-service.  I say  she  was  little-foot- 
ed, and  so  she  was,  for  she  could  have 
stood  on  one  of  my  hands;  but  after  her 
father  died  and  Ho  made  her  work  she 
loosened  the  bandages  on  her  feet,  little 
by  little,  as  the  small-footed  nurses  have 
to  do  to  run  after  children,  so  as  to  let 
some  spring  into  her  feet.  She  trotted 
seventeen  hours  a day  on  those  doubled- 
up  ends  of  hers — like  the  pig-deer  in  the 
rice -fields — cooking  the  rice,  preparing 
the  bean  curd  in  all  its  forms,  serving 
the  food,  the  tobacco,  the  lighted  paper 
spills  for  the  men  who  smoked  the  water- 
pipes.  Long  after  she  was  up  she  heard 
the  crows  boast  of  their  early  rising,  and 
they  came  home  spent  in  what  was  but 
little  past  the  middle  of  each  day  for  her. 
But  it  is  not  meet  to  honor  her  too  much. 
China  is  all  crusted  over  with  just  such 
Precious  Pearls  as  she. 

Gentleman  Ho  gossiped  with  one  too 
many  of  his  customers— a pirate — a lead- 
er in  a calling  that,  in  a milder  form  than 
then,  still  flourishes  in  China.  Ho  heard 
the  exciting  tales  of  his  customer,  until 
at  last  he  began  to  venture  upon  the 
captain’s  biggest  expeditions.  He  kept 
this  disgraceful  avocation  from  his  wife's 
knowledge.  On  one  day,  after  the  affair 
with  the  mandarin,  the  captain  notified 
him  that  some  tea  - merchants,  with  the 
proceeds  of  great  sales,  were  bound  home- 
ward on  a certain  steamer,  and  that  the 
plans  were  laid  to  rob  them.  The  pirate 
crew  were  to  take  passage  on  the  vessel 
at  one  place,  and  the  captain  was  to  join 
them  at  another,  while  Ho  was  to  hold 


the  sloop  at  a third  point,  with  a coolie 
or  two  to  sail  her.  There,  by  putting  a 
pistol  to  the  engineer’s  head,  the  steamer 
was  to  be  stopped,  and  Ho  was  to  bring 
up  the  sloop  and  help  carry  off  the  plun- 
der. Ho  agreed,  and  the  captain  gave 
him  a silver  bracelet  for  Precious  Pearl 
to  bind  the  bargain. 

When  Ho  lounged  back  to  his  house 
only  Precious  Pearl  was  there.  She  was 
visibly  excited,  though  silent.  Ho  put  a 
hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder,  and  said, 
“See,  little  stay-at-home,  what  a pretty 
present  I have  brought  you.” 

His  speech  loosened  hers.  She  seized 
the  bracelet,  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and 
then  kicked  it  in  a corner. 

“I  want  no  stolen  goods,”  said  she, 
“and  I want  no  thief  for  a husband.” 

“Hi-yah!”  he  exclaimed;  “what  has 
upset  your  brain?  Not  so  loud.  Come, 
let  us  step  into  the  bedroom.” 

“Yes,”  said  she.  “We  may  as  well 
have  a good  talk.  The  old  woman  can 
wait  on  the  customers.  In  your  absence 
I have  taken  in  an  old  woman  of  your 
side— Ka-sliing  side.  She  can  let  us  know 
if  we  are  wanted.” 

“Now,”  said  she  (in  the  bedroom) — 
“oh,  to  think  that  you,  whom  I have 
married,  should  be  a thief!  That  I should 
be  doomed  to  terror  as  long  as  I live; 
that  you — always  boasting  of  your  fam- 
ily—should  disgrace  yourself  and  your 
baby  son ! Yes,  you  are  a thief,  and  my 
rings  and  my  pretty  hair  jewels,  and  even 
the  bedquilts,  and  the  money  you  said  you 
won  in  a lottery,  all  are  stolen  tilings!” 

“’Sh-h!  not  so  loud!  You  will  be 
heard,  and  I will  be  suspected.” 

“You  are  already  suspected.  The 
wolves  of  the  Chehsien’s  yamen  ” (the 
judge's  court)  “came  and  drank  tea  and 
cross-questioned  me,  and  made  me  know 
that  I have  borne  a son  to  a thief.  The 
runners  came,  I tell  you,  like  savage  dogs, 
smelling  your  tracks,  thirsty  for  your 
blood.  They  asked  about  you  — where 
you  were — how  old;  your  kind  of  voice; 
how  tall.  I answered  honestly ; told  them 
you  were  no  meat  for  yamen  dogs,  no 
carrion  for  wolves.  I was  so  honest— so 
noisy  and  loud  — and  screamed  so  that 
they  lost  face  and  crept  away.” 

“Well,  then?” 

“ Ah,  then !”  she  said,  burying  her  face 
in  her  palms.  “Hi-yah!  In  comes  the 
old  man  who  tends  the  net  beyond  the 
last  house  by  the  river,  and  the  runners 
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again.  I have  given  my  oath  and  bound 
it.  To-morrow  night—  on  just  one — one 
speculation.  After  that,  never  again.” 

“ What  ? Once  more — when  you  know 
you  are  watched  ? That  once  may  last 
your  lifetime.  Are  you  bewitched — ” 

“ Enough.  If  I did  not  keep  my  word 
with  my  fellows,  I could  not  be  trusted  to 
keep  the  promise  I have  made  to  you — 
that  this  will  be  my  last  errand.” 

When  Ho  had  gone  from  the  house, 
the  old  woman  wanted  to  know — as  all 
servants  and  neighbors  have  a right  to 
know — what  had  made  Precious  Pearl 
talk  to  him  in  such  a high  voice.  She 
told  the  old  woman  a little— simply  that 
Ho  boasted  of  his  friendship  with  the 
Tao-tai. 

“ You  were  wise  to  warn  him,”  said  the 
♦old  woman — “ more  than  wise.  His  name 
is  Ting,  is  it  not  ?” 

“ I don't  know.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  woman,  “it  is 
Ting.  I ought  to  know.  And  I tell  you 
that  Ting  is  a bad  name  when  it  is  put  be- 
side Ho.  Evil  and  ruin  have  come  when 
these  nameghave  met.” 

“You  talk  idly,”  said  Precious  Pearl. 
“Who  ever  heard  of  anything  in  names 
coming  together  ?” 

“Listen,”  said  the  crone.  “See  that 
your  tea-house-keeper  has  nothing  to  do 
with  yamens  or  men  of  the  name  of  Ting. 
I know.  I know.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  Tao-tai  Ting  was 
prosperous  and  powerful.  Let  us  see  his 
yamen.  It  is  at  one  side  of  a busy  nar- 
row street— such  as  all  the  London  streets 
were  in  Elizabeth's  time — paved  with  lit- 
tle stones,  having  two  rows  of  open  shops 
yawning  at  each  other,  so  near  together 
that  you  can  touch  both  rows  at  once, 
and  criss-crossed  by  the  shadows  of  swing- 
ing sign-boards  and  lettered  cloths.  There 
is  a break  in  one  side,  and  a court  closed 
by  an  open  fence.  Enter  the  gate.  There 
is  a wall  on  which  is  painted  the  greedy 
dragon  that  tried  to  eat  the  sun  and  was 
burned  up.  The  picture  is  painted  before 
yamens  to  warn  the  officials.  Ting's  first 
house  faces  it — a mere  roof  of  tiles  with  a 
wall  at  the  back,  but  all  open  in  front. 
Clerks  are  busy  there.  Behind  it  is  a 
paved  court.  A hundred  runners,  lictors, 
coolies,  and  hangers-on  are  sunning  them- 
selves there.  The  prison  is  behind  them. 
It  is  nearly  empty;  but  the  main  prison 
-at  the  judge's  yamen  is  full  of  better  men 
than  these  hangers-on.  There  you  can 


see  the  outer  cages,  containing  prisoners 
with  boards  around  their  necks,  who  can- 
not lie  down  unless  they  can  bribe  the 
keepers  to  take  off  their  cangues.  Some, 
in  one  cage,  are  said  to  be  sentenced  to 
starve  to  death  in  public.  The  great  cage- 
pens  of  such  prisons  are  behind  the  wall 
before  which  the  loafers  congregate. 

Beyond  the  court  is  the  reception -hall 
and  trial-room.  A table  and  chair  form 
the  bench  of  justice  and  authority.  Se- 
dan chairs  are  there  in  a row,  as  if  it  were 
a stable,  and  painted  proverbs  hang  on 
the  walls,  as  if  it  were  a church. 

Crash!  zoom-m-m!  The  Tao-tai  is 
coming  home.  That  is  the  note  of  his 
almost  rock-shivering  gong.  Crash!  the 
outer  gate  opens,  and  in  comes  his  ret- 
inue, the  men  in  ml  coats  bearing  a 
gong,  bearing  great  fans  with  poles  for 
handles,  bearing  red  umbrellalike  can- 
opies, bearing  wooden  tablets  that  tell 
of  the  great  man's  power  and  virtues. 
Crash  ! a second  gong  is  struck.  A crier 
calls  out  to  every  one  to  know  that  he  of 
the  third-button  rank  is  entering  his  pal- 
ace— his  shabby,  ancient  yamen,  that 
needs  cleaning  and  painting  or  rebuild- 
ing. More  men  trot  along,  and  at  last 
here  is  the  Tao-tai’s  Sedan  chair,  borne  by 
eight  coolies,  with  extra  runners  beside 
it,  and  his  secretary  in  a second  chair. 
Led  horses  follow  in  the  wake  of  all.  We 
are  seeing  a typical  Oriental  pageant.  In 
many  ages  men  have  written  of  the  im- 
pressiveness and  magnificence  of  such 
processions.  Yet  sober  folks  with  lim- 
ited imaginations  who  are  familiar  with 
such  sights  laugh  when  they  describe 
them.  No  ten-cent  circus  in  Arkansas 
ever  made  such  a tawdry  show.  The 
uniforms  are  cotton.  In  the  confusing 
disorderly  rout  are  coolies  in  every-day 
clothes.  There  is  no  discipline,  pride,  or 
order.  It  is  a Chinese  army  on  a small 
scale.  It  is  a mob  of  Broadway  sand- 
wich-men, who  trot  and  shuffle,  yell, 
quarrel,  scold,  trail  their  banners,  fan 
themselves,  drop  out  of  line,  and  chat 
with  bystanders.  It  is  a procession  of 
vagabonds  in  dirty,  mended  cotton  coats, 
carrying  dingy,  battered,  played-out  para- 
phernalia. 

The  great  man  alights  from  his  green 
chair.  The  poor  wretches  in  the  cages 
get  on  their  knees  at  sight  of  his  official 
cap,  goggles,  yellow  skin,  sparse  droop- 
ing mustachios,  and  the  embroidered  me- 
dallion on  his  coat  front.  He  is  the  best 
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booty.  On  the  very  heels  of  this  news 
came  a sharp  message  from  the  Viceroy, 
scoring  the  Tao-tai  for  the  lax  govern- 
ment that  permitted  such  lawlessness,  and 
demanding  the  immediate  capture  of  the 
pirates,  on  penalty  of  a report  of  the  case 
to  Peking.  The  Tao-tai  was  both  vexed 
and  alarmed.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
these  pirates  were  his  assailants,  whom 
he  had  been  trying  hard  to  bag,  and  now 
their  deviltry  had  given  his  enemy,  the 
Viceroy,  a hold  upon  the  tenure  of  his 
power.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  depres- 
sion, within  another  twenty-four  hours, 
young  Ho  came  knocking  at  the  yamen 
gate.  Mandarin  Ting  was  radiant  as  he 
bade  his  secretary  usher  in  the  young 
thief.  Ho  told  the  story  of  his  promise 
to  make  one  more  cruise  with  the  water- 
robbers;  but,  he  said,  they  had  never  shed 
blood,  and  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
climbed  aboard  the  captured  ship  and 
saw  the  purser  weltering  in  his  blood  on 
the  deck,  and  the  pirates  dragging  the 
dead  captain  to  the  side  rail  to  throw  the 
body  overboard,  one  glance  sent  failure 
to  his  heart,  and  he  slid  down  to  his  sloop 
and  pushed  it  off,  leaving  the  pirates  to 
get  ashore  as  best  they  could. 

“ If  the  capture  of  these  outlaws  is  ac- 
complished,” said  the  Tao-tai,  “you  will 
have  done  me  a greater  favor  than  be- 
fore. You  shall  be  richly  rewarded.  But 
this  must  be  written  down.  Take  it  down 
at  once,  secretary.” 

“ What  is  your  name?”  the  secretary 
asked,  beginning  the  formality. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Tao-tai;  “I  have  not 
yet  heard  your  name.” 

“ Ho — Prize  Essay  Ho,”  said  the  pirate. 

The  Tao-tai  gripped  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  It  was  with  a gasp  that  he  man- 
aged to  ask,  “Where  was  he  born?” 

“In  Ka-shing,  sir;  my  father-all  my 
people— were  killed  in  the  Tai-ping  re- 
bellion.” 

“Take  all  that  down  in  the  public 
room,”  said  the  startled  governor.  Then 
he  added,  to  his  secretary,  “Come  back 
for  a moment  when  you  have  refreshed 
Mr.  Ho.” 

When  the  secretary  returned,  the  man- 
darin had  recovered  control  of  himself. 

“ Have  him  locked  up  as  he  is  leaving 
the  yamen,”  said  he.  “I  doubt  his  story. 
He  is  a terrible  villain,  who  repents  only 
when  the  sword  is  held  over  him.  Get 
from  him  every  minute  detail  about  his 
companions  before  he  dreams  that  he  is 
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to  be  locked  up.  Notify  the  Viceroy  by 
special  messenger  at  ouce  that  we  have 
a leader  of  the  pirate  band  in  custody. 
By  heaven  and  earth,  he  will  think  that 
his  talons  are  quickly  cut.” 

Left  to  himself,  the  Tao-tai  trembled 
with  the  strain  of  his  emotions.  “At 
last!”  he  exclaimed.  “ Out  of  the  grave! 
out  of  the  grave!  But  lie  shall  find  he 
has  walked  from  one  grave  into  another. 
He  shall  go  from  my  cage  to  the  heads- 
man.” 

Like  the  case  of  the  gamblers  and  the 
non-resident,  this  affair  was  a case  taken 
from  the  chehsien’s  court  to  that  of  the 
Tao-tai,  by  the  Viceroy’s  order,  and  the 
Tao-tai  knew  that  his  methods  would  not 
be  interfered  with  or  spied  upon. 

The  pirates  were  captured  in  a little 
water -side  farming  village,  where  each 
one  posed  as  a farmer.  JPearl  came  in 
terror  to  the  bars  of  her  husband's  cage, 
and  learned  that  the  Tao-tai  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Viceroy,  and  was  likely 
to  forget  his  promises,  and  condemn  Ho 
with  the  others.  The  runners  clamored 
for  bribes,  but  Ho  told  Pearl  she  must 
keep  all  she  had,  as  even  the  sale  of  the 
tea-house  would  not  bring  enough  to  alter 
his  fate.  Getting  no  money,  the  runners 
tore  her  arms  loose  from  the  cage  poles 
and  dragged  her  away.  The  trial  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  day,  and,  true  to  his 
word  and  his  resolution  to  wash  his  hands 
of  his  past  life,  Ho  betrayed  his  associates. 
Suddenly  Precious  Pearl’s  old  servant- 
woman  rushed  forward  and  fell  at  the 
Tao-tai’s  feet,  with  the  cry  of  “My  hus- 
band ! At  last  I have  found  you !” 

The  Tao-tai  leaned  forward,  and  scru- 
tinizing her,  turned  pale.  He  saw  that 
she  was  the  wife  he  had  abandoned — un- 
der the  law  his  only  wife,  though  a 
younger  one  lounged  in  his  yamen. 

“Lock  up  this  mad  woman,”  he  said. 
“Let  the  trial  proceed.” 

So  she  too  was  carried  off,  screaming 
and  writhing.  She  broke  from  her  cap- 
tors  for  a moment,  and  facing  the  Tao- 
tai,  cried  out:  “ Hark,  you  people!  I am 
his  wife.  He  disowns  me  because  I stood 
by  and  saw  him  steal  the  fortune  of  this 
young  Ho  whom  he  now  intends  to  kill.” 

The  old  mandarin  appeared  calm  as  he 
roared  a demand  for  quiet,  but  he  was 
prodigiously  disturbed.  He  sent  for  his 
wife  at  dead  of  night  and  tried  to  make 
terms  with  her.  He  knew  that  he  had 
committed  the  same  offence  that  we  call 
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And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils  in  their 
anger  was  a sin, 

Till — ” 

not  till  either  Brown  or  Jones  who  started 
the  row  surrendered,  but — 

“ Till  the  skull  of  an  old  mammoth  eaved  the 
head  of  Thompson  in.” 

And  it  is  the  untoward  fate  of  Thomp- 
son, be  it  observed,  who  until  that  mo- 
ment has  been  a total  stranger  to  the 
exercises,  which  brings  them  to  the  irrel- 
evant and  illogical  conclusion  which  is 
typical  of  free  fights  in  general.  Strate- 
gy in  a chess  game,  among  temperate 
people  at  least,  does  not  provoke  such  a 
consequence.  But  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  leading  naval  strategist  of  the  day 
that  the  free  fight  (translated  into  French 
as  m$lee)y  and  controlled  solely  by  chance, 
is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  a battle 
between  fleets. 

To  the  people  who  pay  for  navies  this 
may  seem  disquieting,  especially  when 
they  are  told,  with  some  particularity, 
that  between  nautical  adversaries  of 
equal  force  the  actual  fight  “ is  a kind 
of  Donnybrook  Fair,  in  which  it  will  be 
hard  to  know  friend  from  foe,”  that  in  it 
“ skill  is  reduced  to  a minimum,”  and  all 
the  advantages  of  the  ‘‘elaborate  and 
mighty  weapons  of  the  age  ” are  “ thrown 
away”;  that  “chance  reigns  supreme,” 
and  that  a fleet  never  so  highly  drilled  is 
placed  “on  terms  of  equality  with  an  as- 
semblage of  ships  which  have  never  acted 
together  before.”* 

It  may  even  lead  them,  not  unnatural- 
ly, to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  better 
policy  to  stop  building  ships  and  guns, 
and  in  preference  undertake  the  difficult 
task  of  evolving  more  highly  trained 
types  of  strategic  specialists  than  we 
have;  or  ultimately  to  assume  that  if 
their  improved  vessels  and  guns  and  ar- 
mor and  engines  and  explosives  and  pro- 
jectiles are  to  serve  only  in  the  end  to  be 
mixed  up  (melee)  with  some  one  else’s 
improved  vessels  and  guns,  etc.,  and  that 
the  outcome  of  chance  alone  is  then  to 
determine  victory  or  defeat,  science  has 
somehow^  proved  delusive.  And  as  for 
strategy,  so  long  as  they  know  that  “the 
best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  ” con- 
tinue to  “gang  aft  agley,”  they  are  not 
likely  to  regard  even  this  as  w holly  free 
from  accident.  Thus  it  is  not  an  impos- 
sible conclusion  that  they  may  infer  the 

* From  Captain  Mahan’s  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  Hinton/.  Introduction. 


existence  of  a hole  in  their  naval  fence, 
and  this  without  abating  a jot  of  the 
credit  due  to  Captain  Mahan  for  his  mas- 
terly discussion  of  sea-fight  and  melee, 
which,  if  it  has  not  revealed  the  aperture, 
has  certainly  brilliantly  illuminated  its 
vicinity. 

A mel6e,  whether  between  ships  or 
men,  is  a struggle  in  which  the  contend- 
ing forces  are  not  en  masse  under  intelli- 
gent control  and  guidance.  When  two 
fleets  thus  grapple — that  is,  when  the  su- 
preme moment  for  which  they  have  been 
called  into  existence  arrives — they  are  not 
floating  battalions,  but  floating  mobs,  in 
which  the  individuals,  the  ships  sepa- 
rately, fight  as  units,  and  not  in  constant 
concert.  On  shore,  even  in  the  height  of 
an  engagement,  a general  may  maintain 
communication  with  his  brigades  or  regi- 
ments, and  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  take 
advantage  of  fortuitous  circumstances  as 
they  develop  themselves;  but  the  admiral 
of  one  of  two  contending  fleets,  having 
no  certain  and  efficient  way  of  making 
his  wishes  known  to  his  command,  is.  lit- 
tle more  than  helpless.  He  may  hoist 
signal  - flags,  as  Nelson  did,  which  the 
wind  will  blow  edgewise  to  some  of  his 
ships,  and  which  the  smoke  from  the  guns 
will  obscure — all  of  which  happened  back 
in  Nelson’s  time;  but  to  the  white  clouds 
from  the  cannon  now  are  added  the  great- 
er black  clouds  from  the  fiercely  driven 
furnaces,  while  the  fearful  hail  from  the 
enemy’s  machine  and  quick- fire  guns 
may  well  render  it  impossible  to  handle 
these  huge  sheets  of  bunting  on  an  ex- 
posed deck. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  fleet 
commander  can  communicate  better  with 
his  ships  at  night  than  by  day,  for  then 
he  has  the  Ardois  system  of  red  and  white 
electrically  operated  signal-lanterns,  or. 
Very’s  colored  lights  shot  out  of  pistols, 
or  he  may  vibrate  the  beam  of  the  great 
electrical  search-lamp  to  make  the  usual 
code;  but  then,  naval  actious  are  not,  as 
a rule,  fought  at  night.  Of  course,  in  an 
action  against  land  defences,  where  there 
is  no  m&lee,  these  difficulties  are  not  so 
serious;  but  in  the  midst  of  a sea-fight 
against  another  fleet  modern  conditions 
appear  to  conspire  to  render  the  admiral’s 
occupation  gone.  In  fact,  the  question 
can  well  be  asked  where  his  post  may  be 
during  such  an  engagement.  The  Navy 
Regulations,  which  assign  stations  to  ev- 
ery one  else,  are  silent  as  to  him.  To 
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shut  him  up  in  the  conning-tower  is  to 
cut  off  his  view  of  the  general  progress 
of  the  action.  He  may  not  go  aloft,  for 
the  tops,  when  there  are  any,  are  fully  oc- 
cupied by  machine-guns  and  their  crews; 
and  to  expose  himself  to  modern  second- 
ary-battery fire  on  the  open  decks  or  on 
the  bridge,  or,  Farragut  fashion,  in  the 
rigging,  would  be  certain  destruction.  In 
short,  for  all  of  actual  practical  command 
or  place  that  is  now  left  him  after  the 
m616e  is  once  begun,  he  may  as  well  go 
below  with  the  other  “idlers”  and  help 
the  surgeon  and  the  chaplain. 

The  truth  is  that  before  the  problem  of 
intercommunication  between  ships  at  sea, 
whether  naval  vessels  in  a fight  or 
peaceful  ocean  greyhounds  seeking  to 
avoid  one  another  in  a fog  (and  the  solu- 
tion, if  it  ever  come,  will  be  as  applicable 
to  one  case  as  to  the  other),  invention 
has  halted.  Some  day  we  may  be  able 
to  send  messages  by  electrical  means — 
possibly  by  the  aid  of  sensitive  and  se- 
lective circuits  and  the  newly  recognized 
phenomena  of  electrical  resonance  — 
through  air  or  water  undisturbed  by 
smoke  or  mist;  and  then  the  admiral, 
safely  ensconced  behind  armor-plating, 
will  telegraph,  or  even  talk,  his  orders  to 
his  ships,  just  as  the  master  of  a fog-en- 
compassed liner  will  inform  some  other, 
to  him  invisible,  commander  of  his  course 
and  speed.  But  this  is  Utopian  at  pres- 
ent; and  until  Mr.  Tesla,  perhaps,  tells 
us  how  to  do  it,  our  fence-mending  must 
stay  undone  in  that  way. 

Is  it,  however,  certain  that  only  by 
gaining  a prior  strategic  advantage  can 
we  reasonably  hope  to  reduce  the  chance 
element  of  the  m&lee?  The  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Sea  Power  may  well  point 
to  our  great  armor-clads,  grim  with  the 
most  powerful  of  weapons,  speedy  as  rail- 
way trains,  and  governed  by  men  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  skill,  and  infer- 
entially  ask  what  more  science  can  do 
toward  meeting  the  existing  difficulties 
of  the  chance  medley  save  in  training 
these  officers  to  still  greater  intellectual 
potencies  as  tacticians  and  strategists. 

But,  with  all  deference,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted that  the  question  is  one  not  for 
science,  but  for  invention.  Science  can- 
not originate.  It  can  select,  it  can  ad- 
vise, it  can  adapt,  it  can  teach  us  the  right 
use  of  ways  and  means,  but  it  can  no 
more  invent  than  a university  can  bear 
children. 


Hitherto  invention  has  chiefly  been 
directed  to  increasing  the  endurance  of 
armor  to  resist  blows  and  the  power  of 
guns  to  deliver  them.  But  this  imports 
no  new  factor  in  a problem  where  the 
equal  strength  of  the  contending  parties 
is  assumed.  To  find  the  new  point  of 
departure  we  must  go  back  to  the  simple 
elements  which  decide  any  physical  con- 
test. And  these  are  not  only  strength 
and  endurance,  but  also  dexterity.  As 
between  two  equally  strong  men  it  is  the 
trained  gladiator  who  overcomes  the  big- 
muscled lout,  so  between  equally  power- 
ful ships  that  one  may  be  expected  to  win 
which  is  the  more  skilfully  handled  dur- 
ing the  fight.  We  may  not  unreasonably 
go  a step  further  and  assert  that  as  be- 
tween two  fleets,  otherwise  equal,  that 
fleet  will  prevail  the  ships  whereof  are 
as  units,  and  by  their  respective  com- 
manders the  more  dexterously  controlled. 
Now  such  control  implies  not  only  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  but  the  phys- 
ical contrivances  present  on  board  the 
ship  itself  which  will  enable  him  to  ex- 
ert it  in  the  best,  quickest,  and  most  cer- 
tain way.  In  the  human  organism,  if 
the  nerves  which,  directed  by  the  brain, 
govern  the  muscles  fail  to  perform  their 
full  and  proper  functions,  high  develop- 
ment of  brain  or  muscle  is  of  little  avail. 

So  in  the  war-ship — perhaps  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  human  ingenuity  ever  concen- 
trated in  a single  organism — if,  between 
him  who  directs  the  vessel  in  combat 
and  the  engines,  the  guns,  and  the  helm 
efficient  instrumentalities  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  nerves  in  the  body  are  absent, 
dexterous  working  of  that  mighty  fabric 
is  impossible,  and  a paralysis,  greater  or 
less  in  degree,  must  ensue.  Here,  then,  is 
indicated  a possible  factor  which  may 
serve  to  render  the  outcome  of  the  melee 
less  purely  fortuitous  than  the  tactician 
conceives.  If  perforce  our  highly  drill- 
ed battalion  must  be  converted  into  a 
mob,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  mob  be  one 
of  athletes  with  brain,  brawn,  and  nerves 
harmoniously  adjusted  and  co-ordinated, 
and  not  a disorganized  phalanx  of  clumsy 
stevedores. 

Of  course,  in  a sense,  this  factor  was 
vital  in  the  sea-fights  of  the  par4,  but 
never  under  such  conditions;  never  was 
it  of  so  great  moment  as  in  the  conflicts 
of  to-day.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
that  of  the  Yalu  River  were  as  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles  in  more  ways  than 
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geographically.  The  famous  duel  of  the 
Kearsarge  and  Alabama  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  an  encounter  between  two 
modern  war-ships.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  in  days  not  long  gone  by  to  manoeu- 
vre a ship  which  could  not  move  faster 
tliau  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  or  to 
point  the  old  smooth-bores  by  tackle, 
handspike,  and  quoin  in  the  period  which 
intervened  between  sighting  an  enemy 
and  getting  within  range.  Guns  were 
muzzle - loading,  quick -fire  and  machine 
pieces  were  not  invented,  and  electricity 
in  any  form  on  shipboard  was  unknown. 
One  could  stand  on  the  quarter-deck  right 
beside  the  steering-wheel  and  yell  orders 
down  the  after-hatch  with  the  certainty 
that  the  whole  battery  on  the  open  decks 
would  respond  in  due  season,  besides  in- 
cidentally looking  after  sail-trimmers  and 
boarders,  if  they  were  called  away,  and 
controlling  the  engine  into  the  bargain, 
and  never  touch  a bit  of  apparatus  except 
the  speaking-trumpet  and  the  handle  of 
the  engine-room  bell.  But  now  we  have 
changed  all  that.  The  swift  steamers 
rush  together  with  express- train  speed. 
A few  seconds’  error  on  the  part  of  either 
in  putting  over  her  helm  to  avoid  colli- 
sion may  expose  her  to  a terrible  raking 
fire  or  to  the  coup  de  grace  of  her  adver- 
sary’s ram.  Earlier  knowledge  by  one 
commander  than  the  other  of  his  enemy’s 
distance  may  cause  a conflict  to  be  ended 
by  a single  shot.  But  even  granting 
that  the  critical  moment  is  seized,  how 
is  a man  to  make  his  thoughts  known 
throughout  that  great  and  complex  struc- 
ture and  to  so  many  minds  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  desired  effects  shall  follow? 
He  is  shut  up  in  an  iron  box,  and  the  en- 
gines are  shut  up  in  another  and  bigger 
box,  and  the  guns  with  their  crews  are  in 
other  and  different  boxes,  and  some  of 
these  boxes  may  be  completely  isolated. 
Nor  are  the  conditions  which  surround 
him  particularly  favorable  to  ordina- 
ry modes  of  intercommunication.  The 
forced  draught  under  the  furnaces  is  roar- 
ing, steam  is  belching  forth  from  the  lift- 
ing safety-valves,  and,  as  the  vessels  close 
upon  one  another,  to  the  thundering  re- 
ports of  the  heavy  guns  are  added  the 
coughs  and  the  barks  and  the  cracks  of 
the  machine  and  quick-fire  pieces,  and  the 
crash  of  wood  and  iron  splintering  under 
the  enemy’s  projectiles,  and  the  bursting 
of  his  shells  on  the  decks  or  against  the 
armor.  It  is  difficult  adequately  to  real- 


ize such  an  inferno,  even  if  one  wants  to 
try  to  do  so.  The  men  shut  up  in  the 
big  box  with  the  engines  under  the  water- 
line know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on. 
An  accident  of  battle  may  make  it  neces- 
sary to  steer  the  ship  by  a wheel  located 
also  under  water  and  far  aft.  Even  the 
men  at  the  guns,  enclosed,  as  has  been 
said,  in  compartments,  may  get  only  stray 
glimpses  of  their  target  through  ports 
obscured  by  gun -shields  and  smoke. 
These  conditions  at  first  sight  seem  dan- 
gerously to  approach  those  of  a mel4e 
even  on  board  the  ship  itself,  and  in  some 
particulars  at  least  to  make  the  captain 
as  helpless  as  the  admiral;  for,  even  if 
lie  has  the  helm  and  the  engines  under 
control,  he  must  trust  to  the  subordinates 
at  every  gun  independently  to  point  them 
correctly  and  to  handle  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  with  the  doing  of  that  the 
casualties  of  action  tend  seriously  to  in- 
terfere. These  are  the  conditions  which 
invention  must  meet,  and  to  say  that 
this  has  not  been  adequately  done  is  to 
admit  that  we  have  been  building  huge 
and  powerful  tools  which  it  is  not  sure 
we  can  use  either  with  full  efficiency  or 
to  the  extent  of  their  capacities.  It  might 
be  added  that  it  is  also  uncertain  whether 
vessels  inferior  in  guns,  speed,  and  ar- 
mor, but  having,  so  to  speak,  superior 
nervous  systems,  may  not  be  able  to  van- 
quish our  less  manageable  defenders,  were 
it  not  for  the  reassuring  fact  that  there 
are  probably  no  ships  in  existence  which 
are  any  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
our  own.  But  the  permanence  of  this 
state  of  affairs  may  end  at  any  time. 

The  inventor’s  market  is  the  world, 
and  if  one  country  fails  to  appreciate 
his  efforts,  another,  gifted  with  clearer  or 
quicker  discernment,  may  secure  the  ad- 
vantage. Such  possibilities  are  not  re- 
mote when  the  policy  of  our  naval  author- 
ities toward  the  inventor  can  rarely  be 
described  as  encouraging. 

Meanwhile  we  have  made  a beginning, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent.  A 
brief  review  of  this  progress  will  also 
serve  to  indicate  the  path  of  future  ad- 
vance. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  described  in 
these  pages  the  first  form  of  the  now  high- 
ly perfected  range-finder.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  war-ship’s 
nerves,  for  it  enables  the  commanding  of- 
ficer to  recognize  the  distance  of  his  ene- 
my, and  thus  to  place  the  guns  so  that 
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the  projectiles  will  hit.  Two  observers 
merely  look  at  the  on-coming  vessel 
through  pivoted  spy-glasses.  The  neces- 
sary placing  of  the  latter  in  order  prop- 
erly to  direct  them  disturbs  an  electrical 
circuit,  and  the  disturbance  translates  it- 
self into  the  enemy’s  distance  in  yards  on 
an  indicator  in  the  conning-tower;  and 
this  is  done  so  accurately  that  the  error 
in  measurement  is  now  only  about  a hun- 
dred feet,  or  less  than  one-third  the  length 
of  a first-class  cruiser,  in  a range  of  three 
miles. 

This  knowledge  must  now  go  instantly 
to  the  “men  behind  the  gun.”  It  is  but 
the  work  of  a moment  for  the  index  of  a 
dial  close  at  hand  to  be  moved,  and  the 
result  is  a repetition  of  the  range  indica- 
tion on  similar  dials  in  full  view  of  the 
gunners.  Not  only  is  range  thus  silently 
signalled,  but  by  similar  means  the  cap- 
tain can  direct  which  guns  shall  be  dis- 
charged and  which  reserved,  or  dictate 
the  time  of  opening  and  ceasing,  and  also 
the  order  and  succession  of  fire. 

This  seems  to  be  a fairly  complete  ner- 
vous system  by  itself,  but  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  a far  higher  state  of  refinement 
than  the  foregoing  suggests.  The  range- 
finding telescopes,  for  instance,  are  neces- 
sarily exposed,  and  may  be  shot  away  in 
the  very  beginning  of  a conflict.  That 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  fact  that  in  a na- 
val duel  they  need  only  be  used  but  once, 
and  then  at  a long  range — say  5000  yards 
— and  before  the  decisive  firing  begins. 
Afterwards  a small  hand  instrument  re- 
sembling the  ordinary  nautical  sextant 
comes  into  play,  which,  being  set  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  range-finder  indication, 
enables  the  distance  of  the  hostile  vessel 
to  be  measured  thereafter  instantly  and 
at  any  moment,  no  matter  how  fast  she 
may  be  going.  As  there  may  be  many 
of  these  so-called  “ stadimeters  ” at  hand, 
the  destruction  of  the  range-finder  be- 
comes no  irreparable  loss. 

Then  another  difficulty  suggests  itself 
in  the  fallibility  of  the  gunners,  and  the 
errors  which  they  are  likely  to  make  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  so  that  even  if  the  range 
were  correctly  told  to  them  they  might 
wrongly  adjust  the  gun-sights.  But  this 
also  is  forestalled  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  never  sighting  the  gun  at  all.  There 
is  a telescope,  however,  connected  elec- 
trically with  the  gun,  and  there  is  a dial 
near  the  gun  which  is  set  for  the  range. 
One  bluejacket  works  the  elevating  screw 


and  another  looks  through  the  telescope 
at  the  enemy,  and  when  the  position  of 
the  dial  index  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
range-indicator,  the  gun  is  laid  right  for 
the  projectile  to  go  to  its  mark,  and  no- 
body knows  or  cares  anything  about  ele- 
vation angles  or  sight  adjustments.  Or 
the  telescope  may  be  connected  to  the  gun 
mechanically  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults. This  is  a long  way  different  from 
crouching  behind  an  old-fashioned  Dahl- 
gren  with  the  lock-string  held  taut  and 
trying  to  balance  one’s  self  on  a rolling 
deck,  and  at  the  same  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  target  through  the  sight 
notches. 

It  being  assured  that  the  loaded  guns 
will  be  properly  directed,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  fire  them.  The  electrical 
firing  circuits  are  ready,  the  guns  are 
connected,  and  the  captain  in  the  con- 
ning-tower may  either,  as  already  stated, 
telegraph  his  orders  to  the  men  in  charge 
of  them,  or  fire  them  himself  in  such  or- 
der as  lie  pleases  by  the  row  of  marked 
press-buttons  which  is  in  front  of  him. 

So  much  for  the  handling  of  the  guns. 
To  manage  the  ship  herself  means  imme- 
diate control  of  engines  and  of  helm.  The 
latest  form  of  engine-room  telegraph  not 
only  signals  by  dial  indication  such  or- 
ders as  “Stop,”  “Back,”  etc.,  which  are 
sufficient  for  the  control  of  the  engines  of 
ships  cruising  alone,  but  conveys  to  the 
engineers  explicit  direction  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  propelling  screws 
(corresponding  approximately  to  a certain 
speed)  that  is  necessary  if  ships  are  to 
cruise  in  fleet  formation,  and  then  auto- 
matically repeats  back  its  message  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  obeyed  to  the 
sending  station.  The  helm  indicator  is 
even  more  ingenious.  It  enables  the  cap- 
tain not  only  to  inform  the  helmsman  the 
exact  angle  at  which  the  rudder  is  to  be 
put,  but  it  makes  the  rudder  itself  auto- 
matically signal  back  to  him  the  infor- 
mation that  it  has  been  put  there,  so  that 
he  can  now  control  both  the  speed  and 
the  movements  of  the  vessel  rapidly  and 
with  a degree  of  certainty  which  has 
hitherto  been  unknown.  The  latest  of  all 
these  inventions  is  an  electrical  device 
for  accurately  measuring  and  instantly 
indicating  a ship's  speed,  and  this  is  of 
vital  necessity,  for  such  knowledge  is  a 
most  important  factor  at  every  moment 
of  a conflict.  It  is  so  arranged  that  an 
index  before  the  commanding  officer’s 
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eyes  shows  him  the  speed  of  his  vessel  at 
all  times. 

Then  there  is  that  great  eye  the  search- 
light, operated  perhaps  by  an  electric 
motor,  and  this  in  turn  again  governed 
by  the  commander  from  his  post,  so  that 
he  directs  its  glare  at  will  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  or  sends  it  flying  around 
the  horizon  in  search  of  the  ever-mena- 
cing torpedo-boat.  And  down  far  below 
the  water  there  is  another  motor  which 
sets  in  operation  the  mechanism  of  the 
fish-torpedo,  which  a touch  of  the  cap- 
tain’s finger  can  also  release  from  the 
leash;  or  there  maybe  greater  electric 
engines,  which  he  can  direct  as  he  pleases 
to  rotate  the  turrets,  and  so  train  the 
weapons  in  them. 

Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  accomplished, 
but  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Electricity  has  been  applied  to  control- 
ling the  rudder,  but  not  to  actually 
moving  it.  Perhaps  practicable  elec- 
tric steering  engines  may  be  devised 
which  can  be  controlled  directly,  and  so 
do  away  with  intermediate  helmsmen. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  obliteration  of  ev- 
erybody and  everything  except  the  elec- 
tric nerves  between  the  commander  and 
the  parts  of  the  machine  which  he  is  to 
manage.  Men  must  make  the  latter 
ready  for  use,  and  see  that  they  work  in 
the  best  possible  way;  but  the  supreme 
power  of  instant  control  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated under  one  capable  brain  through 
apparatus  of  great  facility,  rapidity,  and 
precision  of  operation. 

To  assert  that  we  have  not  made  prog- 
ress in  providing  nerves  for  our  ships 
commensurate  with  that  achieved  in  cre- 


ating brains  and  muscles  is,  in  substance, 
to  say  that  the  inventors  of  the  country 
have  not  dealt  with  the  problem.  The 
single  fact  that  of  the  important  instru- 
ments before  detailed  most  of  them,  the 
range-finder,  the  stadimeter,  the  range-in- 
dicator, the  telescopic  sight,  the  newest 
forms  of  helm  and  engine  controlling  tele- 
graphs, and  the  speed-indicator,  are  the 
invention  of  one  man,  Lieutenant  Fiske, 
and  he  an  officer  in  active  service  in  the 
navy,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little  at- 
tention the  subject  has  attracted  from  the 
fifty  thousand  ingenious  Americans  who 
yearly  ask  the  government  for  patents. 

The  same  activities  which  during  late 
years  have  evolved  the  lightning  express 
train,  the  twenty-story  steel  building,  the 
fast  elevator,  the  harnessing  of  Niagara, 
and  the  wondrously  rapid  adaptation  of 
electricity  to  the  practical  uses  of  life 
have  given  us  guns  and  armor  and  ships 
than  which  none  better  exist.  But  the 
task  of  the  inventors  of  the  nation  is  still 
incomplete.  It  yet  remains  for  them  to 
provide  other  and  more  highly  perfected 
physical  appliances  in  order  to  enable 
these  great  weapons  of  defence  to  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Admiral  Mahan 
may  do  much  in  the  beginning  to  turn 
the  tide  of  a battle  by  his  skilful  strategy, 
and  no  one  will  underrate  it;  but  when 
the  fight  gets  thick,  Captain  Mahan  in 
the  conning-tower  must  know  that  each 
and  every  capability  of  the  huge  mechan- 
ism is  surely  responsive  to  his  direction, 
and  then,  and  not  until  theu,  he  will  also 
know  that  the  victory,  as  nearly  as  Provi- 
dence permits  it  in  advance  to  any  man, 
lies  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 


MONEY-BORROWERS. 

BY  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE. 


THE  conditions  of  the  United  States 
are  more  favorable  than  those  of  any 
other  country  to  the  support  and  promo- 
tion of  the  irregular  or  illegitimate  money- 
borrower.  And  New  York,  as  the  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  nation,  is  naturally  the 
best  field  for  his  operations.  If  it  were 
possible  to  gather  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  ascertained  number  of  the  resi- 
dent and  floating  population  who  live 
wholly  or  partially  by  borrowing  would 
doubtless  be  incredible.  Many  of  them 
are  borrowers  by  profession.  They  never 
neglect  an  opportunity  to  solicit  a loan, 


proportioned  to  what  they  think  their 
chance  of  getting  it,  and  the  success  they 
meet  with  is  surprising.  They  are  apt  to 
be  men  of  talent  misplaced,  and  of  enter- 
prise misdirected.  It  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
correct  instincts,  small  scrupulosity,  great 
coolness,  and,  in  addition,  pleasant  ad- 
dress, with  excellent  manners. 

Other  borrowers  are  amateurish,  fatu- 
ous, occasional,  impulsive,  incidental— the 
class  includes  many  varieties — but  they 
all  have,  in  common,  indolence,  spurious 
pride,  and  selfishness.  Borrowing,  like 
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other  vices,  grows  and  strengthens  by  in- 
dulgence. It  may  be  begun  in  inconsider- 
ation, but  it  speedily  arrives  at  unfeeling- 
ness and  shamelessness.  The  temptation 
to  it  is  often  so  strong  that  he  who  resists 
proves  his  force  of  will  conclusively.  To 
be  principled  against  erratic  borrowing  is 
the  sole  safety,  as  hundreds  know,  and 
thousands  have  discovered  too  late.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  lenders  to  irresponsible, 
reckless  borrowers  are  almost  always  com- 
passionate persons  of  slender  or  very  mod- 
erate means.  The  well-to-do  or  rich  sel- 
dom part  with  money  without  pledges. 
The  man  in  dire  need,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  rarely  such  a fool  as  to  seek  the 
millionaire  for  relief. 

Rash  borrowers  are,  unhappily  for  their 
victims,  hardly  ever  advertised.  If  they 
should  gain  such  notoriety  as  they  merit, 
many  of  the  yet  unplucked  might  be  pre- 
served. But,  as  it  is,  they  go  from  one 
neighborhood  which  they  have  fleeced  to 
another  yet  unshorn.  This  is  easy  in 
New  York,  with  its  distances,  well-defined 
social  boundaries,  and  diversity  of  popu- 
lation, all  of  which  assist  the  borrower  in 
plying  his  dishonest  trade.  In  that  city 
only  two  persons,  it  is  said,  are  sure  to 
find  a fellow — the  woman  who  is  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  man  who  wants  to  bor- 
row money  of  him. 

A conspicuous  borrower  was  a private 
citizen,  little  known  except  to  those  of 
whom  he  had  got  money.  He  was  the 
son  of  a noted  New  York  millionaire,  who 
allowed  him  only  $5000  a year,  because 
he  (the  son)  frequently  gambled,  which 
outraged  the  father’s  austere  business 
sense.  The  young  man  was  extravagant, 
and  made  up  for  his  inadequate  income 
by  raising  the  wind  wherever  he  could, 
depending  on  his  expectations.  His  fa- 
ther, whose  sole  ambition  was  pecuniary, 
resented  the  loans  made  to  his  son  on  this 
account,  and  took  special  pains  to  publish 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  pay  a dollar 
lent  to  his  boy. 

One  of  his  largest  creditors  was  a dis- 
tinguished journalist,  by  no  means  rich, 
but  very  kind-hearted,  who  let  him  have, 
through  amiable  weakness,  what  he  asked 
for,  without  any  thought  of  repayment. 
He  borrowed,  commonly  in  small  amounts, 
through  a long  series  of  years,  frequently 
accompanying  the  journalist  on  periodic 
journeys  to  Washington,  Albany,  Chica- 
go, and  elsewhere,  and  improving  the  oc- 
casion financially. 
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The  millionaire  only  heard  long  after 
his  son  had  become  almost  a pensioner 
on  the  open-handed  journalist  of  what 
had  been  going  on  between  them,  and 
hurried  to  the  editor’s  office  to  express 
his  mind. 

“Mr. ,”  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  “I 

understand  that  you’re  lending  my  son 

money.  I want  you  to  know  that  I 

won’t  pay  a dashed  dollar  of  his  debts  to 
anybody.” 

The  newspaper  chief,  who  continued 
writing  at  his  desk,  never  looked  up,  but 
merely  retorted: 

“ Who  the  Hades  asked  you  to?” 

And  Croesus  flung  himself  out  in  in- 
creased temper.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
a man  who  had  no  reverence  for  wealth, 
and  who  could  lend  money  interminably 
from  pure  benevolence.  It  was  to  him 
an  undreamed-of  experience,  and  he  re- 
membered it  to  the  last. 

After  some  years  the  journalist  died,  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellect,  with  a shrunk- 
en estate,  and  widely  lamented.  Then  the 
rich  man,  out  of  genuine  regard  for  his 
memory  — he  did  not  consider  that  he 
owed  him  anything — presented  his  chil- 
dren with  a number  of  first- mortgage 
railway  bonds.  Erelong  he  too  went  to 
his  grave,  leaving  to  his  kindred  an  enor- 
mous fortune.  The  improvident  son,  not 
satisfied  with  his  small  share,  brought 
suit  against  his  elder  brother  for  recov- 
ery, and  the  latter  finally  compromised 
by  allowing  him  $1,000,000.  Then,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody, he  paid  to  the 
celebrated  editor’s  heirs  every  cent,  in- 
cluding interest  to  date,  he  had  borrowed, 
the  whole  sum  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  $75,000.  He  had  always  said  that 
he  would  discharge  the  debt,  but  nobody 
believed  him,  of  course,  the  creditor  least 
of  all.  If  the  journalist  could  have  known 
it  he  would  have  turned  with  astound- 
ment  in  his  coffined  sleep. 

This  is  an  entirely  exceptional  case. 

The  borrower  was  in  effect  professional, 
and  very  rarely  do  professional  borrow- 
ers meet  their  obligations,  even  when  un- 
anticipated circumstances  enable  them  to 
do  so.  Their  dishonest  habit  so  hardens 
and  debauches  them  usually  that  they 
become  as  incapable  of  gratitude  as  they 
are  of  simple  justice.  In  the  beginning 
they  are  often  appreciative  of  and  sin- 
cerely thankful  for  pecuniary  favors,  and 
think  they  will  reciprocate  some  day. 

But  the  day  never  comes.  The  longer 
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they  remain  in  the  vicious  trade — it  is  a 
trade  with  them — the  more  selfish,  the 
more  rapacious,  the  more  insensible  they 
grow.  Finally  they  look  on  their  fel- 
lows merely  with  an  eye  to  their  own 
financial  advantage,  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  wrong  they  do,  to  the  suffering 
they  may  inflict.  They  lose  all  moral 
sense,  if  they  have  ever  had  any,  all 
prompting  of  humanity,  all  consciousness 
of  shame.  They  get  to  be  embodiments  of 
deception,  falsehood,  baseness,  and  fraud. 

A very  bad  feature  of  this  swindling 
process  which  goes  by  the  name  of  bor- 
rowing is  that  while  the  lenders  are 
robbed  and  their  confidence  in  humanity 
maimed,  the  swindlers  themselves  are  not 
benefited  a whit.  It  might  be  some  com- 
fort to  the  lenders  if  the  borrowers  should 
profit  by  what  they  lose.  But  these  waste 
all  they  get  by  fair  means  or  foul.  They 
never  have  any  money,  nor  would  they 
have  under  any  circumstances.  What  is 
ill  got  is  ill  spent,  and  only  the  benevo- 
lent suffer.  The  irregular  borrower  is  al- 
ways as  poor  in  purse  as  he  is  in  morals, 
whatever  his  knavish  success.  Like  most 
wrong-doers,  he  sins  to  no  purpose,  with- 
out even  material  recompense. 

The  borrower  often  seems  as  if  he 
had  missed  his  destiny  in  not  becoming 
a financier  or  diplomatist,  such  insight, 
shrewdness,  and  power  of  persuasion  has 
he.  Men  who  are  furious  at  him  for  any 
number  of  broken  promises  and  repeated 
filchings  seek  him  in  violent  wrath,  and 
are  mollified,  and  almost  apologetic  for 
having  dared  to  ask  for  their  own.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  what  they 
say,  but  they  have  a way  of  saying  it  that 
acts  magically,  turning  righteous  indig- 
nation into  tender  complaisance. 

An  example  of  this  kind  lived  in  New 
York  years  ago,  and  would  be  vividly 
remembered  if  his  name  were  mentioned. 
He  had  been  for  a good  while  in  Colo- 
rado, where  he  had  led  a checkered,  half 
adventurer’s  career.  In  the  East  he  fig- 
ured as  a politician  and  negotiator  of 
numberless  financial  schemes,  that  began 
in  self-advertising  and  ended  in  gabble. 
He  pretended  to  have  a large  interest  in 
valuable  mines,  was  constantly  prating 
of  millions,  but  had  very  little  cash  save 
what  he  borrowed.  He  was  the  debtor 
of  almost  everybody  he  met,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  having  got  money  out  of 
capitalists  as  imperious  and  heartless  as 
Bowery  pawnbrokers. 


One  morning  two  well-known  men 
about  town  were  talking  in  front  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  when  one  said  to 
the  other,  “Here  comes  that  infernal 
swindler,”  naming  the  Coloradoan.  “ He 
has  owed  me  $500  for  six  months,  and 
has  sworn  he  would  pay  it  again  and 
again.  This  time  I’ll  either  collect  it,  of 
which  there  isn't  the  least  likelihood,  or 
thrash  him  publicly.” 

His  companion,  having  no  particular 
interest  in  the  affair,  and  not  caring  to 
witness  the  anticipated  encounter,  walked 
off  down  Twenty- third  Street. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  he  met  the 
angry  creditor  downtown.  Then  he  in- 
quired about  the  outcome  of  the  inter- 
view referred  to.  The  direct  question 
was  avoided,  but  he  pressed  it.  The 
other  man  hung  his  head,  and  then 
stammered  out,  irritably:  “No,  I didn’t 
get  anything.  In  fact,  before  the  infer- 
nal rascal  left  me  he  managed  to  bor- 
row $500  more.” 

After  a man  has  depended  on  borrow- 
ing for  a certain  time  his  moral  nature  is 
so  weakened  that  he  is  scarcely  capable 
of  amendment.  He  resembles  the  tramp, 
who  may  at  the  outset  have  been  de- 
prived of  work  he  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  perform.  But  after  a period  of 
idleness  wholesome  occupation  of  any 
kind  becomes  odious,  and  nothing  short 
of  starvation  will  drive  him  to  labor. 
The  borrower,  who  is  a sort  of  tramp, 
though  more  intelligent,  and  far  more 
pernicious,  resents  after  a while  the  very 
idea  of  earning  money,  and  appears  to 
disdain  the  man  ready  and  anxious  to 
earn  it.  He  no  doubt  accounts  himself— 
so  perverse  is  the  understanding  of  the 
word — a gentleman,  and  his  brother  slug- 
gard a vulgar  vagabond. 

Some  borrowers  — the  worst  of  their 
class— bear  themselves  loftily  to  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  stealing  by  false  pretences 
considerable  sums  year  after  year,  and 
keeping  up  a show  of  respectability. 
But  most  of  the  tribe  descend  spirally, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  with  passing 
time.  At  the  start  they  request  a loan 
of  hundreds  as  a brief  accommodation, 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  an  aspect  of 
business.  At  the  close  their  address, 
polish,  neat  attire,  have  vanished,  and 
they  are  little  better  than  mendicants, 
asking  for  a dollar,  or  even  less.  At  this 
stage  they  have  generally  become  tip- 
plers, and  disclose  the  fact  unpleasantly. 
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Intemperance  always  marks  the  lowest 
grades.  Scoundrels  of  the  first  rank, 
whether  burglars,  gamblers,  blackmailers, 
or  borrowers,  never  drink  to  excess. 

A man  of  the  world  can  generally  tell 
how  long  a borrower  has  been  in  the 
field  by  the  amount  he  applies  for,  and 
by  the  mode  of  his  application.  If  he 
calmly  expresses  a desire  for  $100  or  $200, 
with  an  easy,  expectant  demeanor,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  him  a novice,  a social 
artist,  or  a close  student  of  the  trade. 
He  may,  indeed,  be  a man  who  intends  to 
pay;  and  this  is  the  impression  that  ev- 
ery astute  borrower  aspires  to  convey. 
If  the  petitioner  requests  $10  to  $20,  he 
has  had  varied  experiences,  and  is  on  the 
decline.  When  he  names  $5  as  his  need, 
he  is  uncertain  of  himself,  and  may  be 
assigned  to  the  list  of  wounded  veterans. 
Any  lower  figure  reveals  him  as  a dead- 
beat, and  sounds  a note  of  warning. 

An  ancient  rule  for  getting  rid  of  a 
persevering  petitioner  for  loans  is  to 
grant  his  petition.  This  no  longer  holds 
good.  He  will  return  with  fresh  peti- 
tions and  renewed  energy,  stimulated  by 
a single  success.  The  probability  is  that 
he  will  contrive  to  get  more  accommoda- 
tions, as  he  styles  them  (it  is  very  hard 
to  refuse  a man  after  once  yielding  to 
his  importunities),  and  will  finally  leave 
the  accommodator  a very  considerable 
and  permanent  creditor. 

Borrowing  by  a preconceived  project 
has  long  been  practised,  and  is  still.  The 
borrower  selects  his  subject;  cultivates 
him ; makes  a favorable  impression ; talks 
to  him  in  a way  to  inspire  complete  con- 


fidence in  his  integrity.  He  is  apt  to  in- 
troduce the  topic  of  impostors  and  sharp- 
ers, and  to  denounce  them  stintlessly. 
The  entire  breed,  he  declares,  should  be 
exterminated,  and  excuses  his  heat  on  the 
ground  of  the  heavy  losses  they  have  in- 
flicted on  him.  In  due  season  he  asks 
for  a trifling  loan  until  the  next  day,  and 
returns  it  with  the  utmost  promptness. 
Other  loans  are  got — always  for  specious 
reasons— and  are  quickly  paid.  The  lend- 
er has  perfect  faith  in  the  borrower,  whom 
he  believes  to  be  as  good  as  gold.  He 
has  established  his  credit  by  rigorous 
punctuality  and  fierce  condemnation  of 
all  financial  rogues.  The  denouement  is 
that  he  borrows  a sum  much  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  previous  amounts, 
that  he  never  returns  it,  that  he  has  no 
property,  that  he  is  a deliberate  rascal, 
and  that  his  last  victim  is  but  one  of 
many. 

It  is  impossible  to  divine  the  innumer- 
able resources  and  stratagems  of  the  bor- 
rower, especially  when  he  chooses  New 
York  for  his  arena,  or  to  determine  whose 
intentions  are  honest  and  whose  are 
fraudulent.  The  originally  honest  man 
frequently  becomes,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, fraudulent,  and  thus  complicates 
the  question  irretrievably.  We  hardly 
suspect  what  a prominent  part  borrowing 
takes  in  the  tragicomedy  of  life.  How 
large  a proportion  of  men  make  their 
exit  from  the  secular  scene  with  all  their 
debts  discharged?  One  half  the  world, 
according  to  the  old  saw,  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Is  it  not  by 
borrowing? 


EDITORMOTS5TC1DY 


I. 

1HAD  a dream  of  a Republic,  which 
was  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  real,  and 
almost  prophetic.  It  would  have  been 
perfect  had  it  not  been  for  a moment  in- 
terrupted by  the  nightmare  of  a Red 
Spectre,  clad  in  the  robes  of  Calamity,  and 
exhibiting  not  the  placid  peaceful  fea- 
tures of  James  Monroe,  but  the  agitated 
tropical  countenance  of  a country  so 
shaken  that  even  its  boundary  lines  get 
moved  every  year  or  two.  The  night- 


mare spectre,  with  horrid  war  in  its  hair, 
passed  with  much  muttering,  leaving  a 
sulphurous  smell  on  sea  and  land,  but  the 
dream  remained,  the  dream  of  a great  Re- 
public, the  hope  of  humanity.  I will  try 
to  recall  it. 

It  seemed  that  the  world  had  grown  old 
and  evil.  Its  populations  were  domi- 
neered over  by  certain  great  families, 
who  claimed  a divine  right  to  make 
their  peoples  work  for  them,  and  fight  for 
them  whenever  these  families  had  a mis- 
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understanding  with  each  other.  So  these 
populations  had  no  liberty  in  directing 
their  own  affairs,  and  they  were  kept  at 
hard  labor,  and  compelled  to  slay  each 
other  when  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
neighbors  they  killed,  and  were  constant- 
ly involved  in  wars  and  famines,  and 
were  in  a vicious  circle  of  suffering  and 
endurance,  out  of  which  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. If  they  revolted,  as  they  occasion- 
ally did,  against  the  divine  right  of  oth- 
ers to  tyrannize  over  them,  they  gratified 
a thirst  for  revenge,  but  they  got  little 
comfort  out  of  the  ruin  they  caused. 

By-and-by  some  of  them  escaped  out 
of  these  conditions,  and  made  their  way 
across  a vast  stormy  ocean  to  a new 
country,  uncultivated,  uncivilized,  occu- 
pied by  savages.  They  had  to  endure 
great  hardships  to  get  a foothold,  and,  as 
was  perhaps  natural,  in  fighting  to  get  it 
they  committed  many  injustices,  for  they 
were  all  Europeans,  who  had  been  nur- 
tured in  war  and  injustice.  But  they 
laid  down  certain  new  principles  for  the 
government  of  a nation.  One  of  them 
was  that  “governments  get  their  just 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
Seeing  that  such  a government  must  rest 
upon  intelligence,  they  began  to  educate 
the  people— all  the  people.  They  let  it 
be  seen  that  they  did  not  like  kings  and 
dynastic  families  and  privileged  aristoc- 
racies. They  were  not,  however,  for  a 
long  time  free  from  kings  and  dynasties, 
and  they  were  not  let  alone  to  develop 
their  ideas.  Pretty  much  all  the  world 
regarded  them  as  dangerous  innovators. 
Even  the  mother-land,  from  which  many 
of  them  came,  treated  them  as  bad  chil- 
dren. But,  encouraged  by  their  isolation, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  World  had 
on  hand  as  much  war  as  it  could  manage, 
they  got  bolder,  and  began  to  declare  that 
all  men  were  born  with  an  equal  right  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  then 
they  wanted  to  be  independent  of  dynas- 
ties, and  of  the  complicated  and  tyrannous 
European  conditions.  They  fought  for 
this  with  their  mother,  who  acted  like  a 
step-mother,  and  won  their  independent 
existence,  and  got  the  recognition  of  the 
world  as  a real  nation  among  nations;  but 
they  were  not  very  much  considered,  and 
their  so-called  mother  continued  to  try  to 
boss  them.  They  were  still  a small  peo- 
ple, without  many  resources,  but  they  re- 
sented being  bossed,  and  fought  their  mo- 


ther again.  It  was  not  much  of  a fight, 
but  at  the  end  of  it  they  had  gained  some 
respect,  even  from  their  antagonist,  who 
drew  off,  and  changed  her  attitude  to  that 
of  supercilious  patronage. 

It  was  notable,  however,  from  the  first, 
that  while  the  kings  did  not  think  much 
of  the  Republic,  the  peoples  were  very 
much  interested,  and  began  to  look  tow- 
ards it  as  the  Land  of  Liberty,  and  to  re- 
gard the  “ experiment  ” as  one  they  would 
like  to  have  a hand  in.  And  they  flocked 
across  the  ocean  to  join  it.  Hence  the 
nation  grew  in  population  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  still  more  remarkable  than 
this  drawing  to  it,  and  still  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  dynasties.  vras  the  influence 
that  the  Republic,  merely  by  its  example, 
began  to  exert  upon  the  Old  World.  The 
peoples  began  to  get  the  idea  of  their  own 
importance  and  of  liberty,  and  the  yeast 
of  this  idea  so  worked  that  in  a century 
Europe  was  transformed,  and  entered 
upon  a career  in  which  the  human  being 
counts  for  something.  The  reflex  action 
of  the  Republic  upon  Europe  seemed  not 
the  least  of  its  achievements. 

II. 

If  the  Republic,  with  its  fundamental 
ideas  of  freedom  and  education,  could 
have  been  peopled  by  a race  from  another 
planet,  it  would  have  had  a smoother  exist- 
ence. But  its  inhabitants  were  Europeans, 
with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  ages,  and 
with  many  of  the  legacies  of  centuries  of 
wrong-doing.  Among  these  was  slavery. 
And  thiscaused  no  end  of  trouble, involved 
her  in  contradictions  that  made  her  boast 
of  liberty  seem  hypocrisy,  and  engaged 
her  in  unjust  wars  and  adventures,  and  at 
length  in  a horrible  fratricidal  conflict. 
And  the  heritage  of  this  gigantic  evil 
long  remained  to  plague  those  who  had 
incorporated  it  into  their  structure  of  na- 
tional life.  Yet  wonderful  is  the  way  of 
Providence,  and  potent  is  the  leaven  of  a 
great  truth.  In  spite  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes that  it  would  seem  should  have 
killed  any  governmental  experiment,  I 
saw  at  the  end  of  a period  of  time — a pe- 
riod too  short  to  raise  a barbarian  Saxon 
tribe  into  semi-civilization— a great  na- 
tion, over  seventy  millions  of  people,  oc- 
cupying between  two  oceans  a vast  con- 
tinental domain,  free  from  sea  to  sea, 
with  greater  variety  and  abundance  of  re- 
sources than  any  other  area  of  the  same 
extent  on  the  globe.  A great  nation,  in- 
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deed,  so  conscious  of  its  power  that  it 
seemed  strange  that  any  one  should  ques- 
tion it,  or  that  it  was  worth  while  to  con- 
centrate it  in  order  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion of  its  strength.  I knew  then  that  I 
had  seen  “an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,”  and  only  just  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  its  strength  and  responsibility 
for  it.  And  as  I gazed  at  the  spectacle 
the  words  of  John  Milton  seemed  pro- 
phetic: “Methinks  I see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself 
like  a strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shak- 
ing her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I see 
her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes 
at  the  full  mid-day  beam;  purging  and 
unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ; 
while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love 
the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what 
she  means.” 

III. 

What  did  she  mean?  What  Milton 
meant  for  another  Common  wealth,  which 
was  too  firmly  set  in  Old  World  compli- 
cations and  dynastic  slaveries  to  realize 
his  vision.  What  has  ever  since  amazed 
the  flocking  and  twilight  birds — the  glow- 
ing sun  of  a people’s  Republic?  What  did 
she  mean?  Peace.  Peace,  and  the  pow- 
er to  preserve  it  for  herself,  to  guard  her 
own  borders  from  the  encroachment  of 
the  twilight  birds.  “We  have  come  to  a 
far  virgin  country,”  said  the  Founders; 
“ we  have  put  oceans  between  us  and  the 
rivalries  and  wars  of  the  Old  World,  be- 
tween its  governmental  theories  and  our 
own,  and  we  do  not  propose  ever  to  in- 
terfere with  their  principles  or  their  quar- 
rels. We  will  have  no  alliances  with 
them.  We  hope  for  entire  friendship  and 
amity,  and  we  do  not  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  world  of  history,  of  trade,  of  civ- 
ilization. We  also  are  one  of  the  heirs 
of  the  ages,  and  we  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  And  our  just 
rights  as  an  independent  nation  must  be 
respected  everywhere;  we  also  must  have 
the  freedom  of  the  world.  But  it  must 
be  the  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse 
without  any  ambitious  or  dynastic  al- 
liances. In  return  for  our  abstention 
from  your  affairs  we  ask  you  to  leave  us 
free  to  develop  our  ideas  on  this  conti- 
nent— ideas  which  seem  to  us  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  We  shall  respect  your  in- 
herited possessions  on  this  continent,  but 


we  ask  you  to  encroach  no  further.  We 
cannot  be  involved  in  your  disputes,  in 
your  ambitions  for  dominion  and  mar- 
kets, and  we  cannot  allow  you  to  make 
our  continent  the  arena  of  them.  They 
controvert,  in  the  first  place,  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  we  found 
this  Republic,  and,  in  the  second  place,  we 
do  not  care  to  be  forced  to  keep  an  enor- 
mous standing  army  in  order  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  restless  neighbors.  We 
wish  to  live  and  grow  by  industries  and 
in  the  development  of  a high  civilization, 
and  not  by  fighting,  and-we  respectfully 
insist  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  for 
our  experiment.  If  we  fail,  if  there  is 
not  virtue  enough  in  our  people  and  in 
those  who  join  us  from  the  world  at 
large  to  maintain  a Republic,  you  will 
probably  come  in  and  administer  upon 
our  bankrupt  affairs.  But  we  are  con- 
scious of  a mission  in  the  world,  a mis- 
sion of  good-will,  and  we  warn  you  that 
so  long  as  we  have  any  vitality  we  are 
not  the  subject  of  holy  or  unholy  alli- 
ances, nor  in  the  position  to  need  super- 
vision like  the  sick  man  on  the  Bos- 
porus, and  we  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  anxious  watchers  with  loaded 
cannon  drawing  near  to  our  doors.  That 
is  a European  condition  which  we  do  not 
care  to  see  repeated  or  extended  on  this 
continent.  We  have  quite  other  ideas  for 
this  continent.” 

There  was  an  idea  prevalent  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Republic  was  considered 
a menace  to  the  European  system,  and 
that  the  time  would  come  when  “the 
robber  bands  of  Europe” — this  was  the 
phrase  of  three-quarters  of  a century  ago 
— would  combine  to  wipe  it  out;  that  sim- 
ply because  it  was  a Republic  it  would 
have  to  fight  the  world  in  arms.  That 
idea  has  practically  disappeared,  partly 
because  of  the  astonishing  growth  of  the 
Republic,  partly  because  it  has  scrupulous- 
ly stood  for  non-interference  and  peace, 
but  largely  because  the  world  itself  has 
changed,  and  is  already  leavened  by  the 
American  idea.  In  my  vision  I saw  this 
period  pass,  and  the  Republic  still  grow- 
ing, becoming  every  day  more  powerful 
in  men  and  in  wealth  and  in  intelligence, 
sedulously  avoiding  quarrels,  invoking 
arbitration  in  place  of  war  in  all  disputes, 
keeping  on  its  even  way,  but  never  for 
a moment  relaxing  its  notion  of  conti- 
nental importance,  and  never  ceasing  in 
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all  its  international  official  intercourse 
to  maintain  its  position  of  non-European 
encroachment.  So  wise  it  was  in  this,  so 
moderate,  so  firm,  so  industrious  in  culti- 
vating its  power  of  self-defence,  that  it 
was  let  alone,  and  no  one  cared  to  enter 
a serious  protest.  It  could  afford  to  over- 
look minor  slights,  and  even  condescen- 
sion, conscious  that  time  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  were  working  for  it,  and 
that  it  could  forego  either  the  bluster  or 
the  arming  resorted  to  by  nations  not  so 
fortunately  situated.  In  my  vision  I saw 
it  calmly  biding  its  time  until  the  day 
when  it  should  be  so  powerful  that  no  one 
would  dare  attack  it.  And  it  never  made 
the  least  bluster  about  its  position  or  its 
power,  content  that  its  shining  example 
of  industry,  opportunity,  and  peaceable- 
ness should  vindicate  to  the  world  the 
principle  of  constitutional  popular  liberty. 

IV. 

As  I looked,  there  came  great  changes 
in  the  world.  There  was  a wide  move- 
ment of  nationalities,  a drawing  together 
of  kin,  a consolidation  of  peoples.  Old 
animosities  died  out ; new  animosities  were 
kindled.  The  question  of  race,  of  race 
affinities,  came  to  the  front.  The  colonial 
enterprises  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  revived.  Old,  silent  Af- 
rica became  a battle-ground  of  powerful 
nations  that  needed  an  outlet  for  young 
ambition  and  a market  for  skill.  Asia  be- 
gan to  be  absorbed  and  brought  into  mod- 
ern life,  its  old  dynasties  crumbling  away 
on  the  approach  of  invaders  from  all 
sides.  Even  the  Orient,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan stirred  into  consciousness,  and  began 
to  take  a hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Only  the  Republic,  for  a century,  was  un- 
invaded and  practically  unchanged.  This 
peace  in  the  Western  world  was  due  to 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  great 
Republic. 

This  moving  world,  entering  upon  new 
schemes  of  conquest  and  division  of  ter- 
ritories, was  not  at  all  in  concord  as  to 
schemes  of  civilization  or  the  great  moral 
issues  of  life.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
Russian  view,  a Latin  race  view,  and  an 
Oriental  view.  There  were,  however,  two 
powers  that  were  practically  in  concord, 
and  held  widely  different  views  from  the 
others  as  to  what  the  highest  civilization 
is.  These  were  Great  Britain  and  the 
great  Republic.  Neither  was  homogene- 
ous, but  the  informing  spirit  of  each  did 


not  differ  much  from  the  other.  The  one 
was  a conglomerate  Empire.  The  other, 
which  originated  from  Great  Britain,  had 
become  the  consolidated  home  of  all  na- 
tionalities, but  it  was  ruled  still  by  the 
fundamental  laws,  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  a high  civilization,  and  of 
individual  civil  liberty  of  what  it  once 
called  the  mother- land.  If  these  two 
were  considered  as  of  one  family,  it  had 
to  be  owned  that  they  quarrelled  as  bit- 
terly as  members  of  the  same  family  only 
can  quarrel,  and  that  they  indulged  in 
their  little  hates,  their  little  contempts 
and  bumptiousnesses  and  affectations  of 
superiority.  These  were  called  family 
jars,  which  ought  not  in  the  extremest 
resort  to  go  any  further  than  the  police 
court  They  were  also  sharp  rivals  in 
trade,  and  the  Empire  had  a habit  of  be- 
ing overbearing,  which  was  galling  to 
the  younger  nation.  But  the  Republic 
admitted  that  wherever  the  Empire  went, 
there  went  respect  for  law,  order,  de- 
cency, and  an  elevation  of  the  race.  And 
the  Empire  admitted  that  the  Republic 
was  the  most  conservative  of  republics, 
and  growing  like  a giant,  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  her  best  friend— some  said  her  only 
friend — in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  if  there 
were  to  be  a sort  of  Armageddon,  a great 
world  battle  of  differing  civilizations, 
these  two  must  stand  together,  or  every- 
thing in  civilization  they  most  cared  for 
would  go  to  ruin.  They  knew  that  no- 
thing would  so  please  the  other  nations, 
who  were  contending  for  the  headship  of 
the  world,  as  to  see  them  fight,  and  fight 
to  a desperate  finish,  as  is  the  habit  of 
their  kind. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  family  irrita- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  great  Re- 
public, they  did  not  gratify  the  eager,  jeer- 
ing nations  with  such  a spectacle  of  sui- 
cide and  chaos.  The  one,  whose  empire 
encompassing  the  globe  involves  it  in 
every  agitation  of  the  fickle  world,  re- 
spected the  tradition  of  the  other,  which 
kept  its  own  and  adjacent  territory  free 
from  the  perils  of  dynastic  struggles,  and 
left  it  in  peace.  Indeed,  when  a loftier 
view  of  life  than  the  commercial  spirit 
ruled  its  councils,  it  rejoiced  that  there 
was  one  land  free  from  the  ancient  hatreds 
and  en  tanglemen  ts,  in  vincible  in  n umbers, 
in  wealth,  and  intelligence,  which  in  the 
stormy  days  possibly  to  come  would  be 
its  friend. 

So  impressed  was  I at  the  spectacle  of 
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this  resplendent  Republic  haloed  by  a 
‘‘heavenly  radiance,”  and  this  Empire 
representing  the  most  enlightened  civil- 
ization the  world  has  seen,  standing  to- 
gether in  a self-respecting  concord  for  all 
that  is  best  which  man  has  attained  in 
his  weary  struggle-standing  for  peace  in 
a belligerent  world  for  human  progress, 
and  the  noblest  individual  development — 
that  when  I awoke  I could  not  think  it 
was  a Dream. 

V. 

In  the  modern  phraseology  of  criticism 
certain  books,  novels,  stories,  and  essays 
are  characterized  as  “ strong.”  This  de- 
scription is  usually  applied  to  those  that 
treat  the  sexual  relations  with  a frank- 
ness that  verges  on  indecency,  and  the 
further  the  descriptions  cross  the  line  of 
what  would  be  considered  proper  language 
among  pure-minded  people  the  “stronger” 
they  are.  The  term  is  applied  to  those 
pictures  of  life  by  women  which  shock  by 
their  naive  or  knowing  boldness,  and  if 
their  efforts  might  be  psychologically 
classed  as  hysterical,  they  must  neverthe- 
less be  admitted  to  be  “strong.”  Vul- 
garity is  not  reckoned  an  essential  of 
strength,  nor  is  it  always  mistaken  for  it; 
but  vulgarity  is  not  considered  weakness, 
and  the  critic  who  would  not  introduce 
into  his  notice  certain  passages  that  seem 
to  excite  his  admiration  confidentially  as- 
sures his  readers  that  they  will  find  them 
“strong,”  and  consequently  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  is  admitted  that  stories  that 
deal  with  high  social  conditions,  however 
sinful,  are  not  so  “strong”  as  those  that 
deal  with  low  life,  and  take  their  point  of 
view  of  women  and  of  society  from  that 
of  the  demi-monde . If  the  novelist  does 
not  choose  to  be  indecent,  he  has  another 
chance  of  earning  the  epithet  of  “strong  ” : 
he  can  be  thoroughly  disagreeable,  he 
can  make  his  characters  repellent,  or  he 
can  make  them  suffer  without  cessation 
or  hope  of  relief.  He  may  do  this  in  a 
romantic  style;  but  he  is  not  so  sure  of 
being  considered  “ strong,”  romantic  as 
lie  is,  if  he  is  what  he  calls  real,  which  is 
apt  to  be  melodramatic  and  intense.  “In- 
tense” is  another  excellent  thing  to  be. 
Sometimes,  not  always,  but  often,  in  the 
critical  estimate,  to  be  intense  is  a man’s 
way  of  being  hysterical.  If  it  is  not 
overdone  it  is  “ morbid.”  Now  to  be 
morbid  is  not  well,  but  we  have  to  own 
that  it  is  “strong.”  To  admit  natural 


sunshine  and  the  laughter  of  the  world 
into  the  pages  would  be  the  very  reverse 
of  “strong.”  It  certainly  would  not  be 
tragic.  Aud  what  we  want  is  tragedy. 
Why  not?  Life  is  full  of  comedy,  some 
of  it  faded  and  mournful  enough.  Why 
not  have  tragedy  in  our  literature?  There 
is  a dignity  in  tragedy — the  dignity  of 
death. 

It  has  come  about  that  the  novels  and 
stories  which  are  to  fill  our  leisure  hours 
and  cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  tears  have 
become  what  is  called  tragic.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  what  tragedy  is,  but  the 
term  is  applied  in  modern  fiction  to 
scenes  and  characters  that  come  to  ruin 
from  no  particular  fault  of  their  own — not 
even  when  the  characters  break  most  of 
the  ten  commandments,  but  by  an  unap- 
peasable fate  that  dogs  and  thwarts  them. 
Ugliness  and  misfortune  and  suffering 
unrelieved  make  a modern  tragedy,  and 
there  has  come  an  opinion  that  tragedy 
of  this  sort  is  the  highest  type  of  literature. 
Vulgar  or  dissolute  surroundings,  unde- 
served fate,  and  a bad  end  make  a satis- 
factory tragedy.  This  situation  has  much 
of  the  tragic  in  it.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  tragic  to  see  a rosy-cheeked  or  a 
spectacled  young  woman  whose  life  has 
been  mainly  guarded  from  evil  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  sunshine  of  family  and 
social  affection,  or  a young  man  of  con- 
siderable culture  and  considerable  prom- 
ise whose  enjoyment  of  life  is  scarcely  at 
all  abated  by  cigarettes  and  a sceptical 
philosophy,  sit  down  with  an  inkstand 
and  a steel  pen,  and  on  white  paper 
sketch  the  blackness  of  life,  the  misery  of 
humanity,  the  wretchedness  of  a world  of 
damnable  complications,  of  which  neither 
of  them  can  have  had  more  than  the 
slightest  experience.  No  other  human 
being  can  create  such  “strong”  and 
hopeless  tragedy  as  those  young  candi- 
dates for  immortality.  And  it  is  tragedy 
of  a peculiar  kind.  Strong  as  it  is,  I am 
sometimes  unable  to  feel  its  dignity,  or  its 
divine  or  its  relentless  character.  I some- 
times feel  that  matters  might  turn  out 
differently,  even  with  the  approval  of  the 
gods,  if  the  young  writers  had  not  such 
an  awful  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
make  the  world  more  unpleasant  than 
it  is. 

But  the  young  only  follow  more  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  leaders  in  this — 
leaders  who  are  supposed  in  their  melo- 
dramatic tales  to  touch  the  height  of  an- 
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A iVd%r  ttn«n;n^y;  tfptf  this  cuni  tbyy  &tef 
m m.i  ».viso  to  blame.  They  cmihi  red 
tudfr ihyrdkylye^  poor  things-  they  do  not 
know  that  Vfc  was  tbe  novel iM  in  half  the 
coses  who  would  not  let  them  help, Mian* 
yfelyi??>r but  kept  them ^griiuling  dloPg in  liik 

circle  of  enicl  umupficivtionst  They  ore 
■flic. subjects  of  n pitiless  hue,  ft  cnstii'on 
destrilyy  and  Mn^  idcture  of  thcw 
inga  is  a veal  classic ytmgjeii-jb  It  [W.  noi 
due  to  tbedr  ow nf  m^ral  law 
ur  to  the  buy  in  vv  bat 


yfhc?  ^hibystT£&l  1 Chance  avid  the  Moslems 
eaU  Fu>a!i(y.  This  is  the  romance  of  *V 

ft  . 

rsf 

% ^ pi>t^fct©3  hi?  turn  fcV  wiiat 

used  i»  W cal  fed  in  1 ii&rctfoiKe t ' 
Viitil  iU&iyihy  Owk  s#-/ 

mfotv  of  It , In  ibcotrntn^  ^f 

j!  u&y  >v# : sfe  Ifttf  In^paSKrpb^I  p)\b : 
;huma!0|y:>-1iy';  kfiu) 

iiunih^^y  if i ri<rt  ion  upon  tl>y  b^r^  of  tbe 
po^:t>  etliiea)  conception  o'd  tire,  diVjpfe 
^.>V  -rnmr  »»t.  of  hbe  ivqfld,  Not k mednoo 
Seal  Fate,  but  a providentiuJ  Ntuncii^, 
bad  IteeU  the  b^ioir  Hon^r  H|ii  Ifit* 
lyric  ypoete tfe  naline 
of  fjveyk  tnigedjrT—ilie 
rigjdtwife  idm  nf  dfy  y; 

fended  liolipess  pinhisfu.irg-  pride  ^»Tid  rive 
to  the  cbiklreu  s cbiWfew,  bpt  ^iywtng:  ' 
mercy  Uj  the  pom  lent  Tin*,  f ijgTmr.CiiU^r.  • 
thjpko  tif  fbr  downfall  *if;  Oie  )uxurion« 
and  imoftmi  Pensmas  prTe  a ter ri hie 

exqinpb»  r»F  fhe  truivil  l»#v  Aa  MiySjv 

^vTtefcrefheeyfesof  ihpinen 


j>;pdlekft  Asia  bad  yrmi^bftd  like>.cl^aii-i;.v 
Tliis  Nome: vis,  remi/ed  in  c*ctua'J  history, 
empbasixdi  in  Oi-r-ck  * belief  was  present, 
in  flu?  statue-  of  Stwvhi*'  ?ar?vd  l>y  Fi.d 
iafc  and  w thy  ir&g eM&  tit  '0$ by Xm. 
it forth  )the  p^orHl  biw  ^Tid  t.h^  tragedy 
flovyed  frrjtm  it*  disotieilicpea  This  b^d 
(he,  faiwtef  ttelaUon  to  the  Fatality  of  tbit 
Omsit  and  of  the  rnodera  novd^L 


o 


; r^/M/rfy^ty.r  ’ .v  _ 

jkjtu.  ^jrji, : .♦/!  C,?v 

fe-pbik.  de  4^  ’’ 

••’PoyAia-  \ '-r^auisrv 

be'  ih*i  -0  a ■•(-»♦  -'Vu’^  „ 

h.;un(i:>w  b<jj. ( N ’<■!»•*/■ i‘U;»  »uid  Kuti'^b  buiunu.... 

l!ko  il<>MS»*  ‘«ii  Ui»;  » »>i M .SV >t;/L*  J >n ,'Vv  tJ  iHi;!i*i:»'('*vSjv 

a ):ill  iij>jiroj-a;i*it}ng  fMcn/W/U  fw  « <- v«n>roi^ 

.dim  Hnd  Iwn  -lay.-  later  thin  bill  UTiairVarati^ 
passed  In*  the  Si*mu<?.  The  FreMdent  ^ppchued  as 
U»e.;tJomn»iMUib  A *siynju. Ur  ,T  tiki  ice  Oavni  J.  Brt>were 
xif  tin?  i>tipn'.riie  C<iUrt  ei  die  Pijjteif  Suitc^  i Riiihat  cl 
If  A Ivey  Cidef  ,luRUv-'>  of  the  {‘*0)t  of  A p peals 
the  District  of  Oahi»uijm  ■; : AlkirrtM  D /Whiie^  Fml- 
uri ok  H OdodVJiiy «itd  pitfnef  i).  biiiiiSn: 

T«  protect  the  Ti  fStetvrj  rusitfrve,  Seerelaiy  Cur- 


^ r-’-*  v-i'*  w " *5.  •■>c'v.vr*»7*Tf.f*  '«!/.■/ 

in  i (ife.  >/;»il*vdinl'  J ^ 

Adf-vi  A:*^A  -^>0* 


A 9 ^ 0. 3t|  v »<1  iiuA  h ilo  thF  . 

by  Dr  Jumeson.  i!i  agwjt.  i>f  Hm:  Dnvi.^b  S^>»t? b Af ricn 
Comfuiiiy,  r«**uliid  iu  dcb-uL  The  Oet  ,‘n.xu  K)irO.*u 
b.h  !ir:i|5b<M!  S is  loocraudatioos  to  Frcshh-VO  K"ro«jyt ::  *.. 
of  thv  S*/uth .African  Uopo blic,  uud. prepuratious  for 
war  .<yej'o  -bpgtrn  in  EueUnd* 

OBITUA  IlY : 

JjftetHhfV'  2>M  — A i lipiulixr  Sergius  'Stepomlr,  the 
whfry.q.sged  hfty-foar^eui^. 

Jmmrii  8f 4.—  A t Fu ris,  Fun)  Verluiae,  the  pixh 
agod  tihyone  yeUre. 
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EDITORS  DRAWER 


A SERtTiBAxV  AWENTCliE: 

yiy  uatt>en ^ c*^nt‘T». 


-Binvtei,r”  I pride* ted,  '*  ^bat  i«  the 
JtJ  t»mti  good  fax*  Yhu  wv;  h*t  can't  toil kr 
&tig*t  *lriv6t  doesn’t  kn«*r  ImYr  i<>  rare  t*f 
aj^nriftjgfBs#  ar 

tic*t  I ioie  bn  tried  to  «?'*£  ir*  and  in  nn^v 
fii diogmsb  ht'twen  a efihbsgi*  - plant.  iilfd  H 
CaliRfrp  ta  ierl<v *&h) - \VUat  felb* 

Th«v  l>oeiuvr  laughed.  ainl.Jc>4>k?5ii:^^tt.ni‘  Igp 
^ i/V/ » i '■  ^ * 

Utffcftftl ♦ #bwJ$V  u OryaVi*  Itad Ainlre^r 
t hh*e  mantb^^  (Mid  I 4on?t  know  a?  I can  say 
w bat  In* /» t lHb  nt  is.’;  %fte  paitguik  and 
tbnn  mlfU‘4l,  eWef  fully ; *l  l baiu&s  it  is 
Ha  hf-H  g<Kiil  *,  I’ve  seldom  seen  a bet.* 

ter,  Alisl  Til  gt>ve  ibm  rredtrfbr  bgdnomy  jind 
good  souee  in  that  liuer  too ; Ikf  *.u  token  « pipe 
— *th«?e  f forked  up  mj  cigar^  Vws,  Arnl^\v*d 
a*mng  pood  is  jlkS  «r?  a%l>  t lOM^  - dintaiiro 
eitu*Ue /’ 

* My  dear,  yntfrc  too  bard  <m  Amirov, VTa. no 
from  ihe  differ  *nd  off  he.  table.  ' Von  know 
ift  jnvmHntf.V 

••*'  J*0  the  poetofy  >f  hf  »im^  )ik^ 

t n paiot.  1 told  him  in  paint  /i  iicu  i'enee 
which  1 recently had  built  around  the  kd  harl? 
rtf  the  barm  Botpfg  I knew if -. ’Iijer  hjid 
if  ,k> >;  coat*.  I have  tip  idea  now  niixby  iio»ve, 
lie  h»A  Jhi t on  at  ifrild  times  m iici%  lint  j;k  have 
ii  has  idd-h^/ikly  ip created  \t$ 

The  of  that  1'eii^e  JurAc  as  iftbey  Wf*rfe 

w d *5  f ft  a >-  anil.**  kS  fii  I he  ; havl  ted  w i tv> 
alr»ng  Ouvfop  has  th>f  appeftr^bt"e  of  * chatty 
^ra,U|e:  l Vitft  ddwiy > ^ itU^n f 

of'datH,  and  he  *>*n3  ^arrmgeyb 

bc/fi^e.  Hir  punjiod  >11.  uikl,  when 

1 got  hu<  k \rtiw:  patiit  -Wjaf  drippi rig  , oil  |b^ 
e«  v^si.  f :■  1 r»  *m  o u ntra ted ; ;i&H d next;  ddv  I Av«ud 
Jtin.  I*.  ;!p-  evlbtc:  of  the  hatu  f^ainiioe.  t lia.iv. 
Yr^terdiKV  T ■#  IVtiii  peering  down  ilm  tvfdl; 
nod  l van  *o»ly  tV at  Iho  worst/' 

“'  Bin  why  do  yon  krojv  him  T’  Mn^isiod, 

The  .Pyx^or emhajr^sed, , 
mU^/5  pkt» . I m w.  when  ‘it  if  as  i tto  )M*;,  tk#  it  At 
w i£»  Ilkp  ftsitthk  ft  tinkn;W%«  i>.  a driit.iV^td  ^{t?- 
lie  ilmi-kH,  Jlr,  looke>t  tow  nni  th*1  K‘t)4r f fetni 
*d‘  file  (yyhle,  hjif  help>'  ^VlaeVhe 

eniih  >H>i(d  v S " I d*o»:?  .?trd,  ? smd.  In> 

8ir«yk%vs  freely  tvjid  * Aid)  ;!<>n ^ n<-  t)ir 

ialhivitaiin'  huhlyi  Thitjijr  dypvdd  oti  : 

Itiin  to  pahVt/’  ; _ /oy  yT  - •'  .-•; 

Two  bon  ix  lutrir  iite  udyiHattiUlf 

ofmy  retfinn (nr  f *>  tin'*  o i r y.  ' f ! i o tn o*t m hM«ked 

^rduhlHl-  /v  , v ,<^,v  ;’,'.v''V  V*’  ' 

u ij  |f^hi  gt/ihg:  t«i  iifi>e;’|%iV';io‘ 
fur  Mild: ?:  liuf  5 An*  r got  :\  itdephoue  VaHovIdelt 
is  TtrcconL’’ 

l>  lidr  oHtdt  AtniroAv  dri  ve  nie  ^ I ksVedv 
■ ! Well,  he  ear*  Htart^Witi'!:  Vlyir,  and  tie 
Vor.'YClt-Ko  '“ 


yijft  tbi?r«N  Ifo  Una  dii  von  me  there  a few 
tuto»>^fboOgh  it  ii,  »xjie  usi  ve  for  me,  hern  use 

I (hf  v*^  ihf>  peo.jde  he  rrm^  down  fine, 

I‘U  ted  tdn\  to  take  iho  buck  hoard  and  « -id 

danger  to  a niuumtim/’ 
f Oh.ru  rUivO ri  laughed. 

^ fOtatinM^d  n»,v  tnrniog  to 

ho?  hifshiaiii  wd  < is  not  r he  way  to  U6e  a 
‘c;  ‘ ' * . , 

" lYel!,  I know  if.  said  the  Diw ?*>«*,  half 

? m put  Uiii  1 3 v . N.  B» 1 1 w ha  f c a n f d o f I ~T  — 
of  course  I'll  treat  you  free  too/’  ho  said,  ax  ho 
turned  to  mr- 

I lnnghed  again,  nod  ihtiiuated  ihiM  I dVlt 

I I tr  i i-  hr.il. 

.vV -know -A i j i Lre-Wr* * ^ ^ ^ i 

IhHktor.  ‘‘  J toidyou  that  ho  eau’(  U’dk  ut  Hll  i 
hi  ■fiiiAiidija.ia.-iV  vr n«ie  driver  ih ah  In?  i» 

ndlUer.  AVuVli  hod  that  going  u*  » srafurn 
with  him  vriU  be  a good  dtiftl  like*  Ip. rave  isu  "• 
lexV  hunuu^ride  n(fh  Hank  Mon  U ay  huh  Mark 
Tyv.ti n i i-|  Ih  r%l>o;<  t /’  * 

In  h Ce  w minuter  iludre  w ycdki  at  the  yt Our 
wilh.  Il<r  fr^l  a f4atult  bmi~ 

: &&£  ^c^hxUnityian  Vaev  wtd a clear : 

of  « eek  for 
pjr hi lidg;  i t/e) k.  mi tv  ia$Mdo  ilttih  hod  yv»* 

'•v(%r*'tu h\  [ : ' yV  ' ■ . , ' ‘ \ i .’  \ .‘ 

ki  Viii  jmr  right  aim  around  fhe  hixtk  of  t he 
«M?ai  ntdi T^' re^ArTti^d^e  t he  dflsji i - hoard  yri  t It 
y.imr  bihet  haMd,’'  .eaiietl  tha  li^ird*. 

l 4,on vii/ied  tliul  iny  iriend  nmkirig 

gftiim  uJf  ine,  glWtrbd  ai  iny  ;tjr»:t’eb..  Ftiial 

'tftovyo'i'  ';:  r"y:;;;h;  ‘ : ’vy;;’:' «;  y; ; : r V ‘ -y.  V y 

. . ‘;;Irfn  afraH]  \>r  hay^itrr  inurh  ttiug  in  uliirh 

• to  roake  fliat  ; •.  ; 

Yah.  a\  v Uuik  acr/’  -rtiusoa  red  Ainlren  . lie 
ilrojvfrts)  tin*  rein  front ' his  ti^hl  hamlvsei?^d 
: tlte  whi  p,  aud  si  toe  k alii  -ttob  a re^onmliog 
md’k,  \ i \a*nid  md  h.vve  hurt  fum  lb  but  il  Vwr 
ii  &iti  bf  a f raiisiminfiestifi  gdt  y the  whip 
;<himieutarlly  ri^idd  Afdhg  Ids  ride  it  remimled 
<ng  r.f  h brdiimnt  iuap  M-  n line  nsicdiing  inhn 
lyirk  to  «sa h i 'riiifeikoo . Xii$ \ iu al  broke 
ipto  h run  nml  ybered  stmrjdy  to  thn  )efl  An- 
d>v  w ^lTO]tpeVl  left  1 i i *er  seiae<t  f h e oth/er  uf 
both  haiida.  ji«4  hiiii  «htini*ely  aerone  yij& 

« trevt.  A bevy  of  giik<  in  Soiofay  frov'Ks-sv.rftm* 
hied  up  « rHi.aimng-svnn  nud  -.in  tn  a bn.vn  as 
v,  ?*  < »ii  >/s^killop  iu  the  sidewalk  and  then  Wont 
t he  oiidflle  of  the  sHnet. 

‘ .1. 1&  bdsX  iiire  n.4  flsi'  iu  d.iiviogf*  saiij;'Ali|r/" 
1 hd’  re  i nx  op  nod  dow  n ; 
v<  A -r  fKii.i'  he  be  -ft  <?rih  ‘ 

* A obttrop^  -bi ^*fe  a cross* 
in*  doigtUHfepv  end  rouiub-d  viid  lie^t  > ».nier  on 

a ntpikrv 

. in t 1 1 Jiti AlXf ;^: ' W: *"  y*.U  i 1 1 ^ slo  w 
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general  progress,  since  two-thirds  of  our  effort 
was  taken  up  in  crossing  from  one  gutter  to  the 
other,  as  Andrew  hauled  first  on  the  left  line 
and  then  on  the  right. 

“ Aye  tank  he  never  was  broke  right,”  said 
Andrew.  “ Aye’ll  learn  him  not  to  shy,”  and 
he  dropped  both  reins,  took  the  whip,  and  ap- 
plied it  lightly,  but  with  an  all-embracing  end- 
to-end  touch  which  drove  the  animal  mad.  We 
were  rushing  straight  down  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  I was  congratulating  myself  that 
it  could  not  last  long  at  that  rate,  when  An- 
drew took  up  the  lines  again  and  began  to 
pull  blindly. 

“ See ; be  begin  to  shy  again.  What  you  scart 
about,  yon  loafer  f — aye  don’t  see  uot’ings.” 

A woman  screamed  and  dragged  a baby-car- 
riage out  of  the  way.  We  snipped  a bit  of 
bark  off  a shade  tree,  and  the  next  secoud 
winged  a lamp-post  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  A man  leaped  from  a crossing,  and 
we  ran  dowu  his  straw  hat.  We  took  the  next 
corner  close-hauled,  the  forward  wheel  passing 
one  side  of  a low  hydrant  and  the  correspond- 
ing hind  wheel  the  other. 

“ See ; he  try  to  upset  us  on  de  water-spout,” 
said  Andrew.  “ Aye’ll  learn  you!”  and  he 
leaned  over  the  dash-board  and  again  applied 
the  whip  on  the  transequine  plau.  The  ani- 
mal went  ahead  furiously.  Some  women  ran 
screaming  out  of  the  way.  A mau  shouted. 

“There’s  a policemau  right  ahead!”  I cried. 

“ All  right.  Aye  know  dat  fellow.  He  can’t 
stop  us.  Aye’ll  run  over  ’iin.” 

He  clapped  the  whip  in  his  mouth  crosswise, 
braced  himself,  and  zigzagged  in  the  direction 
of  the  officer.  Left  alone,  the  horse  would  cer- 
tainly have  gone  over  him  ; but  a lucky,  though 
unintentional,  pull  by  Audrew  caused  us  to 
pass  to  the  right,  and  we  only  grazed  the  offi- 
cial legs  with  our  near  wheels.  We  snapped 
a spoke  from  a carriage  which  was  struggling 
out  of  our  way,  and  then  rushed  straight  for  a 
memorial  monument  to  a Revolutionary  hero. 

“Look  out!”  I shouted. 


“Aye  sees  it,”  answered  Andrew.  “Ay© 
won’t  hit  it.  Aye  knows  how  to  drive.”  He 
dropped  one  line,  half  rose,  aud  put  his  whole 
strength  on  the  other.  It  saved  us,  aud  we 
brought  off  only  one  iron  picket  from  the  sur- 
rounding fence.  We  crossed  the  street  and 
struck  a stone  horse  - block.  The  buckboard 
threw  us  high  into  the  air,  but  caught  us 
adroitly  as  we  came  down.  Then  we  turned 
in  and  crossed  the  corner  of  a front  yard  and 
went  through  the  shower  of  a lawn-sprinkler. 
We  took  to  the  street  again  and  knocked  down 
a man. 

“Aye’ll  get  yon  dare  in  time,” said  Audrew, 
talking  without  removiug  the  whip  from  his 
mouth.  “Aye  drove  in  the  old  country.  Yust 
you  hold  on.”  We  were  on  the  last  reach  for  the 
station.  Fortunately  the  horse  was  now  run- 
ning away  in  good  earnest,  and  Andrew  had 
largely  lost  control  of  him.  The  backboard 
was  rocking  like  a boat  in  a heavy  swell,  first 
011  the  wheels  of  one  side,  then  on  those  of  the 
other.  A score  of  dogs  were  in  full  cry  be- 
hind us,  but  their  chase  was  hopeless.  We 
ran  down  a flock  of  geese,  aud  they  rose  all 
around  us.  Men  ahead  were  shouting  to  oth- 
er drivers  to  clear  the  track. 

“ Aye  drove  when  aye  was  a boy.  Aye  like 
to  drive,”  explained  Andrew. 

We  dashed  across  the  plaza  before  the  sta- 
tion. 

“ Right  here,”  I shouted  to  Andrew,  as  I saw 
that  we  must  run  down  a group  of  hackmen 
if  we  went  nearer.  He  threw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  lines,  and  the  horse  stopped  stiff-legged. 
I went  out  over  the  forward  wheel  and  struck 
the  ground  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I scram- 
bled to  my  feet,  picked  up  my  umbrella,  which 
Andrew  had  jettisoned,  and  ran  for  the  station. 
He  started  the  horse  with  a crack  of  the  whip, 
missed  going  over  me  by  a hair’s- breadth, 
turned  a square  corner,  aud  tore  back  across 
the  plaza  and  up  the  street.  I collapsed  on 
the  nearest  bench,  and  waited  twenty  minutes 
for  the  train. 


NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  IT. 

It  was  intensely  cold,  almost  too  cold  for  the 
ducks  to  be  flying,  but  the  crack  of  dawn  saw 
the  Colonel  over  at  the  bar,  shivering  in  the 
blind  of  yellow  reeds.  A flotilla  of  decdys 
bobbed  up  aud  down  in  the  icy  blue  water  a 
few  yards  from  shore.  “ Cato,”  the  Colonel’s 
colored  servant  aud  armorer,  was  seated  ou  the 
floor  of  the  blind,  bugging  a Chesapeake  wa- 
ter-spaniel close  in  his  arms  for  warmth. 

“ Pretty  cold  this  morning,  Cato,”  said  the 
Colonel,  stamping. 

“ Yas,  seh.” 

“ Ducks  seem  to  have  gone  somewhere  else,” 
remarked  the  Colonel,  ten  minutes  later. 

“ Yas,  seh.” 

It  seemed  to  be  growing  colder.  A half-hour 
passed. 


“Fresh  Pond  must  have  been  frozen  over 
last  night,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“ Yas,  seh.” 

Bang!  went  a gun  ’way  up  on  the  flats  near 
the  mouth  of  Gunpowder  River. 

“ There  !”  remarked  the  Colonel,  speaking  to 
himself — “there’s  another  jackass  who  hasn’t 
sense  enough  to  stay  in  the  house.” 

“ Yas,  seh  ; that’s  so,  seh.” 

Cato’s  tone  showed  no  intention  to  be  im- 
pertinent, but  there  was  a twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

“ Cato,”  remarked  the  Colonel,  “ fetch  those 
guns ; we’d  better  look  after  that  kitchen  fire,” 
looking  at  him  sternly. 

“ Yas,  seh,”  shivered  Cato ; “you  aud  me  gin’- 
ally  agrees,  if  it  do  take  some  time  to  com’  to 
conclushuns.”  j.  b. 
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A WOMAK'S  WAY 

tf  he-  is'  c&rotiifc*  • fifc’H  kept  roe  waiting  a J<alf-Wtv 
! aiww  vr,  |o?d.  voo  it*  «?o#  ** 


A lid  > ss  t life  *}>Ui  f \v  tf&feM;  In  hi  ’.lie  & hi  d e, 
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AT  ANY  COST. 

In  wrath  aud  tears  Edith  Howlett  had  gone 
to  bed.  She  had  been  tucked  in  once,  given 
a drink  twice,  kissed  good-night  three  times, 
and  the  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  but  the 
spark  of  rebellion  still  burned  in  her  childish 
soul. 

“ Mamma,”  she  crifed. 

“ Go  to  sleep,  Edith,”  her  mother  said,  stern- 
ly ; “ I shall  not  come  in  there  again.” 

“ I want  a drink,  mamma,”  Edith  pleaded. 

“ You’ve  had  two  drinks  already.  Now  go 
to  sleep.” 

There  was  a brief  silence,  aud  then  Edith 
tried  again. 

“ Mamma,  come  and  kiss  me  good-night.” 

“You’ve  been  kissed  good-night,  dear,  and 
I shall  not  come  in  again,  so  go  to  sleep  at 
once  like  a good  girl.” 

There  was  another  pause,  while  the  lonely 
child  cudgelled  her  little  brain  for  a new  ex- 
pedient. 

“Mamma,”  she  cried,  at  last,  “ please  come 
in  ; I’m  so  hungry.” 

“ You  cannot  have  anything  to  eat  to-night, 
and  if  I come  in  there  again,”  the  mother  said, 
with  rising  choler,  “ it  will  be  to  give  you  a 
good  spanking!” 

There  was  a longer  pause,  and  just  as  it  be- 
gan to  look  as  if  the  evening’s  battle  were 
over,  the  child’s  voice  was  heard  again. 

“ Manpna,”  she  pleaded,  “ I’m  so  lonely  in" 
here.  Please  come  in  and  spank  me!” 

Earle  H.  Eaton. 

AN  UNWILLING  SACRIFICE. 

“Did  you  attend  the  Progg-Budloug  wed- 
ding last  night,  Ike  f”  inquired  the  able  editor 
of  the  Hawville  Clarion,  note-book  in  hand. 

“Shore  thing!”  replied  Alkali  Ike. 

“I  suppose  the  Rev.  Jack  Jonks  officiated, 
aud  that  the  ceremony  was  impressive  f” 

“ That  was  about  the  size  of  it.  Don’t  reck- 
on I over  bad  the  pleasure  of  miuglin’  in  one 
that  was  more  impressive.” 

“ H’m,  yes.  Who  was  the  best  man  f” 

“ I was  one  of  ’em.  The  other  three  was 
Tarantula  Jim,  Whoop  Rawson,  and  Three- 
lingered  Babcock.” 

“ Pshaw ! There  is  never  more  than  one  best 
man  at  a wedding,  all  the  world  over.” 

“ Mebby  they  don’t  have  but  one  in  the  East, 
but  out  yere  we  have  as  many  as  we  need.  One 
best  man  couldn’t  have  pulled  that  thar  cere- 
mony through  last  night  no  more  than  a rabbit. 
It  took  all  me  an’  them  three  other  gents  could 
do  to  lead  the  groom  to  the  altar,  so  to  speak. 

“Tell  you  how  it  was:  The  obsequies  start- 
ed off  all  accordin’  to  Hoyle,  an’  everything 
was  goin’  along  as  slick  as  you  please — except 
that  the  licker  was  shameful,  an’  the  stove 
smoked  like  a Dutchman,  till  finally  we  pulled 
the  confounded  thing  down  an’  flung  it  out 
into  the  yard — till  the  groom  took  to  his  legs, 
jest  before  it  was  everlastin’ly  too  blamed 
late,  an’ skinned  out  across  the  scenery  in  the 


general  direction  of  Lower  California  as  the 
crow  flies,  hittin’  only  the  high  places  on  the 
face  of  nature  as  he  went. 

“Me  an’ them  three  other  gents  put  chase 
to  the  poltroon,  as  they  say  in  stories,  an’ Ta- 
rantula overtook  him  early  in  the  second  mile, 
and  got  whipped  by  the  groom  in  three  licks 
before  the  rest  of  us  could  ketch  up.  Whoop 
Rawson  got  some  of  the  same  a couple  of  min- 
utes later;  but  then  me  an’  Three-fingered  got 
thar  an’  swarmed  over  the  happy  man  in  great 
plenty,  an’  he  agreed  to  listen  to  reason  after 
I had  showed  him  the  error  of  his  ways  by 
bendiu’  my  six-shooter  over  his  head. 

“He  went  back  with  us  like  a little  lamb — 
the  four  of  us  packin’  him  along  by  the  four 
corners.  We  sorter  supported  him  in  this 
manner,  sutbiu’  like  a capital  letter  X,  as  it. 
were,  while  the  officiatin’  clergyman  cleared 
his  th’oat  an’ pronounced ’em  man  an’  wife  the 
first  dash  out  of  the  box,  to  be  safe,  an’  then 
got  off  the  rest  of  the  impressive  ceremony  af- 
terwards. 

“After  we  had  all  whirled  in  an’  congratu- 
lated the  happy  couple  thar  was  a dance,  dur- 
in’  which  one  of  the  fiddlers  had  a fit  an’  fell 
off  from  the  table  an’  broke  his  bow-arm,  an’’ 
the  floor  got  s wagged  down  in  the  middle 
shameful.  After  which  we  all  dispersed,  feel- 
in’  that  it  had  indeed  been  good  to  be  thar.” 

Tom  P.  Morgan. 

THE  FIRST  IN  HIS  EXPERIENCE. 

During  the  late  war  Captain  Smith,  of  Rich- 
mond, with  two  friends,  chanced  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a certain  farm-house,  in  the  attic  of 
which  (so  rumor  stated)  was  stored  a goodly 
number  of  demijohns  filled  with  fine  old  spirit. 
The  Captain,  who  had  a stammering  tongue 
and  a weakness  for  “ the  rosy,”  suggested  that 
his  companions  aud  himself  should  stop  at  the 
house  in  question  at  such  au  hour  in  the  even- 
ing as  would  elicit  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
night.  The  plan  was  accordingly  put  into  ex- 
ecution, but  though  the  party  sat  around  the 
fire  until, a late  hour  after  tea,  no  refreshments 
were  brought  out.  The  three  were  assigned 
to  the  same  sleeping  apartment,  and  after  their 
host  bad  bid  them  “good -night,”  they  per- 
ceived in  one  coruer  of  the  room  a rough  stair- 
way, at  the  head  of  which  was  a trap-door. 
This  evidently  led  to  the  loft  of  which  they  had 
heard,  and,  resolved  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
the  coveted  potation,  the  Captain  seized  the 
candle  and  ascended  the  steps.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  when  he  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  attic,  a sudden  gust  from  some  opening 
in  the  w'all  extinguished  the  light,  and,  in  grop- 
ing his  w ay  in  the  darkness,  he  struck  against 
an  object  wdiieh  fell  to  the  tloor  with  a noise 
which  resounded  through  the  house.  A mo- 
ment afterwards  ho  heard  a door  on  the  first 
fioor  open,  followed  by  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
farmer  making  his  way  to  the  upper  story. 
Discovery  and  disgrace  were  imminent.  Es- 
cape was  impossible.  In  bis  despair  a strategy 
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STRANGE  ADVENTURE  IN  A LIFT. 

“ It  was,”  said  tlie  Major,  as  he  got  a good 
forced  draught  established  through  his  second 
cigar,  “the  most  startling  experience  which 
any  mau  ever  had  with  an  elevator.  The 
blood  in  my  veins,  gentlemen,  stands  still 
when  I think  of  it.  Did  the  rope  break  ? No, 
it  did  not.  Ah,  if  it  only  had ! 

“Yon  see,  it  was  this  way:  I attended  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Great- 
Uncles  of  Revolutionary  Generals.  I may  say 
in  passing  that  I am  a Descendant  myself.  At 
this  dinner  I responded  to  the  toast  of 4 Liber- 
ty/ and  I hope  I speak  with  all  modesty  when 
I say  that  my  remarks  were  greeted  with  an 
astonishing  outburst  of  applause.  It  was  the 
last  toast  on  the  list,  and  really,  gentlemen,  I 
never  heard  so  much  applause  in  my  life.  I 
had  not  flattered  myself  before  that  I was  a 
sufficiently  good  speaker  to  win  such  applause 
from  so  discriminating  a body;  but  there  it 
was,  and  I heard  it  with  these  ears.  In  fact, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  so  great  that  I didn’t 
more  than  half  finish  my  speech.  I was  act- 
ually crushed  out  by  applause. 

“After  my  remarks  the  dinner  broke  up.  I 
don’t  know  what  time  it  was,  but  I suspect  it 
would  have  been  pretty  late  for  a Great-Uncle, 
but  was  not  so  bad  for  a Descendant.  I start- 
ed home,  and  then  began  a series  of  unfortu- 
nate and  calamitous  events.  I became  the  vic- 
tim of  the  drinking  habits  of  men  who  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  keep  sober.  It  began  in- 
stantly I got  on  the  sidewalk.  Two  cabs  drove 
up.  They  looked  precisely  alike,  but  some- 
thing told  me  to  take  the  secoud  one.  A po- 
liceman,  whose  number  I failed  to  take,  forced 
me  into  the  first  one,  with  the  insulting  re- 
mark that  there  was  no  secoud  cab,  though  I 
saw  it  with  these  eyes.  The  officer,  gentle- 
men, had  been  drinking.  I am  now  convinced 
that  he  was  in  collusion  with  the  driver  of  the 
cab  into  which  he  tbru9t  me. 

“ It  appears  that  this  driver  had  also  been 
drinking.  He  seemed  unable  to  fiud  ray  home 
from  my  very  explicit  directions,  and  began 
driving  aimlessly  about  town.  I became  dis- 
gusted at  last,  threw  my  feet  up  on  the  oppo- 
site seat,  aud  soon  fell  into  a light  slumber, 
with  the  touching  applause  of  my  brother  De- 
scendants still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

“At  last  the  cab  stopped,  and  I alighted. 
What  was  my  disgust  to  discover  that  the  scoun- 
drel had  driven  me  not  to  my  home,  but  to  my 
place  of  busiuess  at  the  Icariau  Building!  My 
Great-Uncle  blood  boiled,  and  my  first  thought 
was  to  pull  the  wretch  from  his  box  aud,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  legs,  pound  the  pavement  with 
him  till  he  roared  for  mercy,  but  I finally  de- 
cided to  spare  him.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  I wanted  some  papers  which  were  in  my 
office  on  the  sixteenth  floor,  and  that  I might 
as  well  embrace  the  opportunity  to  get  them. 

“As  you  may  remember,  the  Icariau  has 
twenty-three  stories.  I walked  to  the  eleva- 
tors, but  found  them  all  stopped,  aud  nobody 


in  sight.  The  door  to  one,  however,  was  open, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  in  running  order.  It  was, 
gentlemen,  another  case  of  drinking;  the  ele- 
vator-mau  was  away  somewhere,  steeping  him- 
self in  liquor.  I knew  this  as  soou  as  I saw 
his  deserted  post.  But  I felt  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, aud  stepped  in,  determined  to  go  up  to 
the  sixteenth  floor,  get  the  papers  I wanted, 
and  return,  after  which  I proposed  to  summon 
a sober  cabman  and  drive  home.  I closed  the 
elevator  door  behind  me,  and  threw  the  lever 
in  the  direction  marked  4 up.’ 

44  Gentlemen,  it  was  rightly  labelled;  that 
movement  of  the  lever  meant  up.  The  eleva- 
tor began  to  ascend  faster  than  I had  ever 
known  it  to  go  before.  My  knees  bent  under 
me.  The  speed  was  so  great  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  see  when  I reached  the  sixteenth 
floor.  I was  shooting  upward  like  a rocket. 
I knew  that  it  was  arranged  to  stop  automat- 
ically at  the  top,  so  I had  no  particular  fear. 
Before  I could  catch  my  breath  it  bumped 
against  the  roof,  and,  as  I expected,  stopped. 
But  what,  gentlemen,  did  it  do  next?  Shot 
down  faster  thau  it  had  shot  up!  My  feet  al- 
most left  the  floor.  I do  not  think  I weighed 
two  pounds.  In  a fraction  of  a second  it  was 
at  the  bottom.  What  then  T As  I live,  gen- 
tlemen, and  am  a Descendant,  it  shot  up  again 
faster  than  before.  My  legs  failed  me,  and  I 
collapsed  on  the  floor.  But  the  end  was  not 
yet.  At  the  top  again  it  shot  downward.  The 
mere  attraction  of  gravitatiou  will  not  accouut 
for  i,t8  speed  this  time : something  pushed  that 
elevator.  I floated  in  the  air.  The  next  sec- 
oud I was  again  forced  to  the  bottom  of  the 
car  in  a heap  as  it  shot  upward.  Then  I again 
floated  like  thistle-down;  once  more  I was 
crushed  to  the  floor;  aud  so  on.”  The  Major 
stopped  abruptly. 

44  Go  on,  Major,”  said  somebody. 

“There  is  no  more  to  tell,” he  answered. 

44  But  you  aren’t  tearing  up  aud  down  in  the 
thing  yet.” 

“Oh  no.  In  the  morning  I found  myself  at 
home  in  bed.  I never  asked  any  questions, 
but  I suppose,  of  course,  that  after  I became 
unconscious  the  thing  stopped  for  some  reason, 
and  I was  taken  out,  identified  by  papers  in 
my  pocket,  and  sent  home.  It  was  an  awful 
experience,  gentlemen,  and  shows  the  grave 
dangers  which  attend  drinking  by  policemen, 
cab-drivers,  elevator-operators,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  semi-public  servants.  As  a Descend- 
ant of  the  Great-Uncles  of  Revolutionary  Gen- 
erals, I protest  against  it.”  II.  C. 

A SMALL  GIRL'S  VIEW. 

Auntie.  “Ethel,  you  must  not  be  so  impa- 
tient. Remember  that  Rome  was  not  made 
in  a day.” 

Ethel.  44  Why,  Auntie,  how  can  you  say  such 
a thing  ? It  is  wicked,  really  wicked.  You 
know  that  God  made  all  the  world  in  six  days, 
and  He  certainly  did  not  spend  more  than  five 
minutes  on  Rome !” 
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• f i.f  »r?  ho  play'M  $£  ^m-iujiht  hi  u 1113  nonouh *4  M.»  were  .sbiiorm^ 

hi-hi  in  k small  TtMliaun,  towhv ap-  loike  a >111  ; mui  OiM  lioojnl  Ihfc  U*y*+  suj  - 

&,  iii . bis  fuvcrt  iftt  iiarl.  Tim  ’.hotel  nt  in#  wmmtliuio  ci^oui  htnv  hr  wv  mn.-e  aftii.tfr- 
hr  srant  wnm  nh’e*t»>U  hy  an  Irishman  shiapm”  bn*  r w nitv  y e a is*  ><»  tfi  &:ty^  to  hm-mU; 
t\y  iambM,’*  •who  acted  :;w  porter  uu<i  - Mnikc.  )f*<  v* - v i u i u onto  am  hii/iin.  ami  :»(*s 
i asMsh*ftt.  dmk*M  by  the  .loop  ;tml  u r j:hy  fu  ^ula>  erayihcr  ntH  o’  vrr  lam** 

hwFpM;  winch  bo  took  m Mm  house.  Ik*  UiM'pnMy  !*" 
have  boon  lessee.  ailfl  ^rojuiehir 

into  oi»o.  NOT  F‘7M>  OF  KXfcKctSJS 

bout  .fix  -/clock  in  the  morni-m  M(\.UT-  It  a typionl  N^ntnokoUr  wl»o  \vUb  uu\t, 
1$0  starthM  by  ft  Vi/Tetit  fbumpiog : 01  by  anoMicr  in  the  ojurn.  maikeL  The  month 
»f.  ■‘When  ho  'sf.iu^i/ejl  into  uunm'joufi*  was  August; 

lM  iviiiisM  that  1m  li.i*l  left  no  0 u 1 1 at  " Torn  Mb  hot/  said  t ip*  ’ meower,  mop/mg 
he,  hr.  wux  mi  hi  rally  bint  .Jim  h paled  brow.  ami  deposit  ift**  a IjWU-lmMjid 

i p wu.y  *pmJed  for  that  non  uin;'.  *'*  It*  of’  *pn!(m»{u*  on  Mm  appvbihnl  lamcli. 
ami  >m»u  alter  appeared  before  tin*  ; ' W uai.  tor  my mw  b,  1 iikcft  rhi*  sm t w»u- 

MVev/-aul  (>*<•  M’Ooutl  old ■ .shell -dutch:  * ./rapi* 

■ here/  ho  demanded  oCMd*  iinli  vidual,  ( tan<r*j  /heel  he-  Um\  just 

•a/iH  I oiiUo.l  sit  i )\:l>  lihoarthly  hour/  M Yon  Moos.  &H$r  ijmu  u'd  ho  of  M»o  o?;uu- 

inn'r  knoiv,  hir/:  aiteWjmM  the  r!t>rk.  imokor,  m >111^1*^0, 

sl%  .Miko.”  ,v\V»a)7  tea,”  xbtUTuril  ttie  ollo  r <f  I 00- 

irtshhtKii  iroomtiingly  suuMnoma};  hva.v^  likos  ;»  ^ h*’0  v-ni:vo  got  - !i*  oxorotso  h>* 

jo  dork:  ko*p  hvoi  pmi^lihy  .Voa*  y*»u  >;:to  just  ^a»; 

ke.  Micro  was  no  i-aU  for  Mr»  Joifbrv.m..  nmn'  Hko  sttV  M101A  im  snlU'^ihb'1 
iil  ym  /itHturb  him  £- 


yo^r/vf^rin.  no  'g<*\iU(r.  \ Ritirivuil&z  tjiftt.  the  weak  SRai)  i|ih^i:h  ihz 
Y't.».  v/hoi?  oc^ry  .mt-  0A0  h \hVjib  w ttfU  M “ 
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KNIttV  FH0S1  EXf'EKiBNi/E. 

“You  most  know  ihut  y»m  rant  th»  J vty*  AhiUtCa.sK  oure." 

AUnr  .Us*.-  “ Oa»fh  bey J I ’kin  Ms*  .Mmny  $\voot y,n:  vnuk  ;*t  Hilly  Tim  boib  (U  Hk*  same  tiinc 


! KNTEM  PHILOSOPHY 

GfruttvM i\  JijitD/y  u.  moral  mult.  uutl  inddol  6/  pro- 
foi.  i// 

Had  pimdated  on  liitr  u*><ig*i  mdalned  t»v  good-  sn- 
eiof.v 

For  r>/«*a  to  UrTlow  .during  Lent  to  t.:» Mejdds- 
l i>ptivirs. 

And  soon  iM»  utter  *>f  lift#  /ia i ;md 

iawliJ)  na.se.. 

Quoth  !»** : ‘‘Although  no  natural  aLiutivs,  Vm  vt 
ir.v:ui\ 

Are  not.  the  ,*i»a  fo  *;t  Ofi  /do  the  Hnd-oi*  or  Mm- 
) Join*  arc, 

U Kee»n<  to  nu'  i h&ve  nynhed  h seld-niv  with  e-km*’ 
pliihHiiphV 

i in  ideal  Lentm  living  n h.iidi  { UillpotM  * \Vtf k t»W 
rhev>si.*j»hi , 

*‘-M\  plan,  wliudi  l urn  sure  ym’i!  fplj^  ti* e «>u- 

ki 

l.^.drinflv,  n>  give  ii|.  nli  tldm;-  which  £ue  me  ere *«- 

tVSniU 

)'•}».  fry  !<>  hrnSh  U»»*  :?•!••.;>  •nee  that  to  i.OVOifjr  lire 
dim  y'.j  V , 

A?!*!  foiyt:  n»r  UnhlU,  Add  whd  tid»t , Ui  contemplate 

,-tt  : 

^Thnsc  tilings  for  whh'ii  V«<-  Mu' ay*  ffc*t  the  deep  , 


Iuu  I mn  :i  i eLignuis  man, 
jnenf. 

Yhe  Lhi/gii  odwrse 

asperity; 


WltfiTt  pmmi^es  ille  ni&ximum 


‘.  1 low  ht  go  to  c!miu»  ,iftd  *ihg‘ vritli  fervor  tin* 

■ doxvdofifw;  ; • .;.:V;  .;  ;X‘ . - ; ; ' y ./;  ■;  ", . ' • . 

f to vo  to  sty  v at  Lena*  k\»djfjd*  add  ponder  oVr 
jdnlo'oov  ; 

4«  h>*  venires  M ator  IlivC;  in  pf  Me*  « J<o  Wit* h^5$  . 

hi  riithf'V  ld*ar  '&  leet-orr  MiiiW  an  actress  in  her 
(‘pMioiin»?Sn. 


;i  Aii*3  sit,  V,,..  see;  t>M  tflfl  n‘-'i  atiow-  uic 

la  til  mil* 

In  Lorn  to  niuhn  jfcj  d.<il^  life  it:  'eus*omed  tporjl 
i’or.diM.!>  U . Ud>  j'lt  join.-  wud  nightiv  t;*ke  ift 

<M  COO 

' -f ^ Wl .!<l t m1  : iIikV.?.  perihips  tvili  £ivti  % 


Tin*S‘> • thin^d  And  mv>t»\  ft>v  ^hUh  I’ve  tihva^-  had 
erApa  in  : 

t’ It '•  ni^ftfUy  Hi  ti-AnpA  to  tlW  and  «lii oiher  rtt v n ntiasK 

.rfc?st 

And  \vhn  Kuo*vs  Vjiih  hy  pi^at tiding  all'  thfo  w'ulp  aa- 

]. ’\y.  " ; . * 

)o  Utae  IMUnaK-r  fin  >. self  deny  mg  dle.n  f.erpttuita  V 
.vl.  l ew  Ci.auk  N icHtiLd- 


Go  gle 


Lty  tUiENCB  H ^TTO^ 


MIL  CffUlttXS  DXJPLUY  WAllbnaR  i*  bar- pupil's,  first  Iio-fr  to  cx»iie<>t  m called. 

the  **  Editor*#  Study 9 of  this  Mrtgafclpe  . of  whielffhnaory  iiejtete;  &Kd  the to 

■ab&bt  ;t  year  ago,  spoke  In  the  highest  terms  im\v  to  wake  Memory  oof,  of  ih»?-  Hi  u AT  i>l  looted. 

•if*  the  system  of  mental  training  ptaeUsed  qccmnulnredgeimi^  If  ia  an 

by  Miss  Catharine  Aik^n  |U  her  school  for . tvOCbxiiufatfbV*  k\f  spme fhi  ug  a*  good , 

girls  and  young  women  at  ^ud^uueMuim  omre  useful':  and  it  is  emitiuly 

lie  at.  And  ho.  q noted  the  ■; 

recent  lecturor  at  that  in*Ul  mum,  who  iwjul  

n paper  upon  the  English  b*nguag»*  wbieh  ^otber  of  the  Muses,  o e ar«- tangh  t,  Is 

vraa  somewhat  tochouoil  in  its  rharuefe*  Memory/*  quote*  Mr.  ^ted man  upon  vim  of  the 
Tlip  jmpits*.hb..'Sa-hl<  hsteipMl  HdeuUr ; arid  n opening  pages  of  J F ii'im'uin  ■J-/,ih*>h/rj}t*  The 
wook  tetbfy  the.  frjmakoi^  ,i<ecotod  vihH,  Jitm  H Xatitlpjfis*  t}m  of  the  di&Uim* 

they  pte^dhtgA  tA  ^iieioiat':r^i>brts  live  poets  wbh  mug  An  St'izt&ff&s.'  refga;  An# ; 

of  ttu»  |i e 4^*4  on  Mh>  previ-  of  every  bin?  uf  the 

o*a  omtHom?  reports  so  st»j*evior  it*  anything  and  her  ’Cohiidefc,  who  have  swig- eh}im  Worthy 
of  there  Wind  he  hdb  cv!>r  skok  m heard,  that  »f*  place  in  t jut qu'emovy ..of  npiu  xiuco  V i i?  tori  21 
he  feH  .tbeyma^  km  crAfcpthi, /toga  Mr.  ^t4Ajp|Aii  gH'O  aprue 

pushed  by  the  aid  of  bte?togra[»hy.  They  were  WelWsefeet^d  specimen,  from  Lrimior  to  Wit 
a complete  analysis  of  .the  whole  lecture,  the  Hum  Wulhou/ 

sphstanco,  the  form,  wd  cyen  the  phraseology  Kothbig:  mnxn  perfect  and  more  complete  i ij 
being  retained  ta&ikg; itif  the  $tk  Wfi£  fchatftbj*  Vpluinasha*  eve?;  been  gatW 

usual  way  of  the  e vet  y -day ' importer,  but  by  Trnd  together,  in  any  htugnagt’, wUme  the  Muse 
llie M **€  fi m t be  £ a h to  d r a w o o n v i ^ h to e o t fro i u ii$  Mo* 
coneentrnted  atteaitimi.  V;  *,  : - - th^rV  brvaat.  How  peoiiifntty  fitted  for  apdi 

t?iiice  then  Miss  Aiken  h&*  given  to  t.he  a eon  genial  task  1st  h??  author  ot ^ v'l'heVie{oriau. 
•oorid  a valuable  bu*dv,  written  ia  » .straight-  the  hiding-. wb-rWl : wxdt  ,k o'i)w*i. • Xb  a 

for wortlf direct  htp?- hef  'S&tludf#  ■f  Atffcfck- 

■i>f  MindrTr&intnt).!  ami  Mklog  b>r  I^v  rnotto,  ogy  " «s  v»f  ioesinuuble  vuloe,  lontnmit.g  i»H  i( 

<»ii  |hf  title-page,  the  Wfjie  wpfife  yif  LoweU : does  ehop^i  and  of  ^rrf>- 

c Attention,  is  the  stuft"|hat  memory  is  maitfr-  ihitrgibai  i>  tljeivip  eotmbjpred  mid  revfe^vml. 
of  and  memory  is  areumuliU^d  g*miOs.f>  It  is  Theao  }il  •iee:*^vuuii  eases  o)>K‘ 

not  possible  here  In  give  anything  lifw'  U com  triune  length,  ur^  pie&nniod  Xtt  complete  i\wn  * 

] deUyAtidi t kis  nf  Aikea'^  ihaidild,  its  ^ub-  and  their  sequence  arid  armiigcttiapt  are  tiiost; 

ft$  form,  «>r  its  pbrwofo^y.  I pon  foliniinw.  A glance  lit  the  Tauh  &£  Oordents 
t heap  biy  /tiadteik  jtft i$t  eptrckutratfi  <ow^‘/wOl  ^he xtj  how  M r^fpdman  ha«  rlA#!‘0^I  tr 

riih'id^  The  system  h a*  ainijde  at  i*  «uem£  to  song- birds,  We  have  the  of  the  Tran- 

We  etfeefVvh.  A - ' .:  Feriod,?y  1,1  "of ; QuaJify^;  the 

the  iitt^utian  arc  haod  iu ;tbe- ^ sehooh^ ^seone  for  •'* 

tpe  fuipHs  fu  ^ body,  other*  flbf * ivtli  ridymt  rf  FiaSl^Vists^  of  Euglaud,  ^ct^Faad,  And  Itte- 
tif  which  th^  ^o  l hoy  taltidlily  do-  Uod  ; ffib  Fbets  of  Dfty1*;  1 hpblihhlb 

«»;iihes.  More  tb«u.  tWt\  ^ ears  spent  m cur-  sod, sjs  ‘;  the  *;  Early  tlymuodints'';  tto-M  Fo»>t« 
nWl  v;e.flc  fo  the  attempt  at  reaehiug.  «uys  vf  . the  OoTnpOh'dk  Idyllic  £vhtf*}iv>  the  uLy- 
U Aiken, add  iiie  var/cii  e^periedca'  gubinii  fi&ti";  ffe  v*  Poets  of  the  fotiai4>ftance  '?y  the 
in  coiitac't  ^ itlr the  (nhuJ»  of  fiiore  thui!  l\yt*  il  DmuittUif?  arid  IMnv  o r*^  hf  ^ ; and  the 

^ iioqHaHd  iich>/lars>  fogeT.hei‘  yid  ih  flu*  ^tmtidus  u Pocta  of  tht''  Ilecen  t l^n r>»lr;  w b 1 Ve  th^  Cxi h/- 
t}t  an  riiil^tlici^  tMiUiusliism  for  her  work,  urn  - null  Poedjs/iliose  AtifttfaJui^n  aud  niO  llninlu- 
Weir  the  fuel  that  tji^  highest  suo-  ii*g  of  CAniidn,  have  their  on n iH:)>atfmenr^^ 
c^krvTn  igachfni^tkpeiuls  tipmi  the  power  if  T’tie  volume  is  snp]  demen  led  Uyiui  ludpi  |»f 
l.hc  Uqirberu  to  comma ud  hiid  hold  the  ntteir  Pijwt;  Lines,  nn  Index  of  Xiiifiosr  and  bv  a 
thm  of  ttii&ae  abbii t theVH  Sho  feels--’  Ihiit  it  Weri«$  of  brief  but  usefcit  :Ipe>grciphie«l  Jvbi^s, 
should  be  Uu'  uiirt  of  every  bm  true  tor,  in  the  arranged  in  uiphabeticai  npfcti  In  .Mirniog 
m: ho al -toOHi>  Upon  the  platform,  and  in  the  pul-  oyer  the  leares,  nt  random,  one  duds  all  tin* 
pit,  t<>  jgef  iptit  glo^e  contact  with  the  minds  Liuti Ufi r i>oeixi» is>f 6iin%ebiWUikAl.tt^ wid ■"• 
of  thoso  ?o  whom  the  instmetion  \*  addressevh  grave  ami  guy,  >ihprt  and  long,  n jnj  i la?  vuglc 
And  huvv  to  tircoinpiiah  this  is  Uu*  ami  of  her  exception  of  the.  lino  h,  iliat  rare  old  piaur 
bppfe  BhiJ  fUdvvs  her  reader^  its  She  shows  which  wu  have  twoclfttesl  with  OlimUi^  wvl 

'*'  A n.Voo.m  1W-1S96.  ^Sr  lr  t r.  uti,  »(*;• 

\ Mtihofa  ffin&jftaiping  OEfugatdrwteu  Attfe.p-  EdPof!*  H-Hrlctti  H*4v.i>,w  of  lU\fT*$}.  pt^VirV 

»-'i'»n  and  ?*iitoorv.  by  i.^Ya.sftrKK  iidv»s. - WHb  Dia-  iii:Ui«.  rtel^n  of  Vicforln.  ' Ed ited  by  Romj .-vn 
tovntf.  Post  $vn,  Chnhr $1 ; Kew  Tbrk  ; llurjiei  and  RWiK  s-peicm-s  PaftnU^  Svn,  CIo(hv:$s^?/  tooy^bv''* 
Hmfber*.  il fyughfo#,’  Mldlh:,  tuv!  Oo 

' ■ *(:,’1>/Iv;iiv;t  \>!  ••: 

giti^et*  by  GOC'gle  . UNIVERSITY  OFMTCHIGA' 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


with  44  ruins  old,”  ever  since  Mr.  Pickwick  first 
heard  them,  one  short  year  before  her  present 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne.  44  4 It’s  a very 
slight  affair,’ said  the  clergyman, 4 and  the  only 
excuse  I have  for  having  ever  perpetrated  it, 
is  that  I was  a young  man  at  the  time.’  ” This 
may  be  Mr.  Steelman’s  excuse;  perhaps  he  does 
not  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  era  of  Vic- 
toria at  all ; but  by  the  side  of  Thackeray’s 
44  Mahogany-Tree  ” among  the  Balladists  and 
Lyrists,  he  might  have  placed  44  The  Ivy  Green  ” 
of  Dickens. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  of 
the  contents  of  the  44  Anthology  ” is  the  Intro- 
duction,written  in  the  author’s  clearest,  purest, 
most  scholarly  veiu.  The  reviewer  is  strong- 
ly tempted  to  give  here,  in  full,  Mr.  Stedman’s 
words  concerning  that  Victorian  Period  which 
is  the  longest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  literary 
history.  He  can  only  recommend  to  all  teach- 
ers and  pupils  the  memorizing,  with  concen- 
trated attention,  of  the  latter  half  of  that  In- 
troduction. 

Mr.  Stedmau  did  a graceful  deed  iu  dedica- 
ting the  44 Anthology”  to  Miss  Ellen  Mackay 
Hutchinson,  with  whom  he  was  so  long  and 
so  happily  associated  in  the  preparation  of 
“The  Library  of  American  Literature.”  Let 
us  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  to  inscribe  to 
some  one  equally  worthy  an  44  American  An- 
thology,” which  would  make  such  a fitting  sup- 
plement to  his 44  Poets  of  America.” 


Some  fifteeu  years  ago  Dr.  Edward  Cushing 
Mitchell  published  a Critical  Hand-book  of  the 
Greek  Xew  Testament * as  a Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  authenticity,  canon  and  text,  of  the  Greek 
version  of  that  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  work  was  received  with  the  highest  praise 
from  such  men  as  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikie,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  The  latter  geutlemau, 
writing  of  it  iu  1881,  said  that  after  a half-cen- 
tury’s familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  he  knew  of  no  inuu- 
iial  that  could  fill  the  place  for  which  it  was 
designed  and  fitted.  It  contains,  he  added,  a 
complete  digest  of  all  that  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship can  furnish  ; and  for  simplicity,  thorough- 
ness, and  comprehensiveness  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  at  one  time  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Chicago ; later  he  became  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Interpretation  iu  a Baptist  College  in  Lon- 
don; aud  when  this  work  origiually  appeared 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  American  Theological 
School  in  Paris.  He  is  now  President  of  Le- 
land  University,  New  Orleans,  where  he  has 
been  devoting  himself  to  a new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  volume  in  questiou. 

3 The  Critical  Hand-book  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament. 
By  Edwaku  C.  Mitchell,  D D.,  President  of  Leland 
Unlver8iry.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Illustrated  by 
Diagrams,  Tables,  and  a Map.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2  50.  New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers. 


He  begins  by  presenting  the  student  with 
an  outline  of  such  historical  facts  as  furnish 
a basis  of  argument  for  the  defence  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  he  shows  that,  naturally,  they  must  have 
originated  between  the  actual  period  of  the 
events  alluded  to,  or  recorded,  in  them,  and 
the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when,  as 
we  know,  they  were  recognized  generally  as 
authoritative  historical  statements  of  facts. 
He  shows  the  extent  of  the  Church,  aud  the 
estimation  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  held  in  the  Third  Centnry  of  the 
Christian  Era.  He  gives  the  data  preserved 
in  the  literature  of  the  Pagan  historical  secu- 
lar writers,  and  iu  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  of  that  time.  He  gives  a history  of 
the  canonical  books,  and  a history  of  the  text 
itself;  and  he  illustrates  what  he  says  by 
elaborate  charts,  tables,  notes,  diagrams,  cata- 
logues, and  fac-si miles  of  ancient  New  Testa- 
ment manuscripts. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a mere  lay- 
reader  to  speak  with  anything  like  authority 
upon  the  merits  and  valne  of  a book  of  this 
kind.  He  can  only  say  that  as  an  historical 
work,  pare  and  simple,  devoted  to  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  be  has  not  only  been  in- 
terested in  it,  bnt  edified  by  its  perusal. 


The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  author 
of  The  Diary  of  a Spy  in  Paris,*  is  a mystery 
which  its  editor  himself  confesses  that  be  cau- 
not  unravel.  The  document  is  a fragment, 
which  commences,  as  it  closes,  abruptly  and 
with  a broken  sentence,  while  certain  other 
pages  are  missing  iu  other  parts  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  covers  but  a short  period — from  De- 
cember 29th,  1793,  to  J uly  20th  of  the  next  year 
— a period,  however,  which  is  among  the  most 
terrible  in  the  whole  history  of  terrible  times 
iu  the  capital  of  France ; aud  it  is  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  public  and  social  life 
as  seen  and  known  by  an  eye-wituess  of  the 
eveuts  it  chronicles.  The  Spy  called  himself 
44  Raoul  Hesdin,”  which  wTas  not  his  name,  aud 
he  seems  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  in  the 
pay  of  his  government.  The  editor  believes 
him  to  have  received  early  training,  as  a wood- 
engraver,  in  France,  to  have  been,  at  one  time, 
a resident  of  the  British  Colouies  on  our  own 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  been  present 
at  many  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, especially  in  1789  and  1790. 

Some  of  his  pen-pictures  of  the  men  about 
him  are  very  interesting.  Of  the  painter  David 
lie  says : 44 1 do  not  know  any  one  in  Paris  who 
impresses  me  with  more  horror  and  disgust 
than  this  person.  His  hideous  countenance, 
with  a great  swelling  on  one  cheek,  is  the  re- 
flection of  his  hideous  heart.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  Prison  Massacres  he  employed  him- 

♦ The  Journal  qf  a Spy  in  Paris.  Darina  the  Relan  of 
Terror.  Jan uary-July,  1794.  By  Raoul  Hbsdin.  Pont 
8vo.  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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self  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prison  in  making 
drawing-studies  of  the  agonies  of  the  dying.” 
Of  Talma,  the  player,  the  Spy  had  an  equally 
unfavorable  opinion,  both  of  them,  perhaps, 
not  withont  prejudice.  “ Talma  has  immense 
histrionic  talent,”  he  concedes, “ but  his  voice 
is  rather  monotonous,  and  he  mouths  and  rants 
both  with  voice  and  gesture.”  This  was  cer- 
taiuly  not  the  verdict  of  other  critics.  Thus 
he  pays  attention  to  the  author  of  “ The  Age 
of  Reason,”  whose  uame  he  spells  variously 
Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Payne.  “ He  is  said  to  be 
moving  Heaven  and  earth  to  get  himself  rec- 
ognized as  an  American  citizen,  and  thereby 

liberated Tis,  to  my  thinking,  a mean  thing 

to  go  from  country  to  country  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion, and  then,  as  soon  as  he  reaps  the  true  re- 
ward of  his  deeds,  to  claim  citizenship  of  some 
other Even  iu  prison  they  say  he  is  gener- 

ally drunk.”  Mr.  Raoul  Hesdiu  was  a good 
hater! 

His  description  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
those  days  will  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  purity 
of  style  and  actiou  in  these.  “ Mol  fere,  Vol- 
taire, Racine,  and  all  the  old  dramatists  are 
suspected  of  aristocracy.  [The  italics,  in  all 
cases,  are  his  own.]  Even  when  Greek  aud 
Roman  subjects  are  represented,  the  heathen 
gods  are  made  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Bastille ; Brutus  is  forbidden  to 
call  Csesar  Monsieur ; and  the  goddesses  de- 
scend from  the  wings  in  tricolor  scarves  and 
drawers .”  The  Witches  in  “ Macbeth  ” and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lake  in  “King  Arthur,”  wearing 
puff-sleeves  and  high  bonnets,  or  waving  the 
British  and  American  flags,  would  make  a se- 
ries of  pictures  to  conjure  with. 

While  the  information  upou  political  mat- 
ters which  The  Spy  iu  Paris  displays  may  be 
neither  new  nor  important,  his  knowledge  of 
social  affairs  and  his  close  observation  of  them 
make  his  remarks,  even  iu  their  mutilated  con- 
dition, of  uo  little  value  to  the  student  of  the 
period  of  which  he  treats. 


Mr.  Waltku  Frith  tells,  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  the  story  of  a hard -worked  English 
lawyer  who  goes  to  Warford,near  Reading,  in 
Berkshire,  In  Search  of  Quiet.*  He  is  writing 
a law-book  called  “Weights  and  Measures,” 
this  barrister;  but  he  has  a sense  of  humor,  a 
good  deal  of  observation,  and  a keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellow-beings. 
His  fellow -beings,  at  Warford,  are  peculiar 
enough,  as  he  describes  them  from  day  to  day. 
He  has  a good  deal  of  fun  with  them,  but  he 
weeps  with  them,  and  over  them,  too;  and 
some  of  them  end  in  becoming  his  very  warm 
friends.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he 
does  not  find  at  Warford  the  Quiet  he  seeks. 
His  first  few  weeks  iu  the  village  are  bright 
aud  cheerful.  The  place,  on  his  arrival,  is  in 
the  care  of  Night,  that  “ good  herdsman  who 

* In  Search  of  Quiet.  A Country  Journal.  May-July. 
By  Wai.tbr  Frith.  Host  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


brings  all  creatures  home.”  The  next  morn- 
ing when  he  strolls  out,  before  breakfast,  he 
sees  three  yokels  standing  in  the  road,  and 
staring  at  a broken  egg.  Then  he  meets  the 
butcher,  paddling  along  in  oarpet  slippers  and 
smoking  a pipe.  And  finally  he  watches  a 
boy,  all  neck  and  feet,  shying  stones  at  two 
calves  and  a pony.  That  was  all.  It  is  very 
promising.  Quiet  at  last.  And,  just  to  amuse 
himself,  he  thinks  that  between  the  dry  pages 
of  his  “ Weights  and  Measures”  he  will  record 
the  village  humors;  make  a light  sketch  or 
two  of  characters  and  oddities.  He  has  turned 
his  back  upon  London  and  its  tragedies;  aud 
any  tragedy  he  may  witness  at  this  distance 
from  town,  he  fancies,  will  be  simply  rustic 
aud  grotesque.  Boors  in  trouble  will  surely 
be  no  less  amusing  than  boors  rejoicing.  But 
his  boors  have  troubles  as  the  gentry  have, 
and  those  he  sees  are  of  them. 

The  diary  form  of  narrative  is  not  always 
agreeable,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  handle.  Mr. 
FVitb,  however,  in  this  instance,  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful iu  his  tragical-comical-historical-pas- 
toral-individable  scenes  and  situations.  The 
tale  is  not  very  exciting  or  very  powerful ; but 
all  those  who  are  in  search  of  quiet  recreation 
will  find  it  worth  reading. 


A story  of  an  other  kind,  of  au  other  time, 
and  of  an  other  place,  is  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
creifFs  The  X Jewel / in  which  there  is  a good 
deal  of  tragedy  and  no  quiet  at  all.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1585, 
when  James  the  Sixth  was  king  of  that  coun- 
try, made  so  by  the  abdication  of  his  mother, 
who  was  waiting  at  Fotheringay  to  have  her 
head  cut  off.  The  Scottish  sovereign,  a youth 
of  nineteen,  figures  largely  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Moncreiff.  “The  X Jewel”  was  his,  aud  over 
the  loss  of  it,  and  over  the  search  for  it,  he 
was  not  a little  excited.  It  consisted  of  nine 
diamonds,  or  white  sapphires,  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  set  in  the  shape  of  the  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew, the  letter  X.  And  although  it  does  not 
have  quite  so  many  adventures  as  did  the 
Necklace  of  Marie  Antoinette,  two  centuries 
later,  or  even  as  did  the  Moonstone  of  half  a 
generation  ago,  it  sees  strange  sights  and 
rough  doings,  and  its  career  will  be  followed 
with  interest  to  the  end. 

The  history  of  the  Jewel  is  related,  in  the 
first  person,  by  one  Andro  Eviot,  a soldier  of 
fortune,  j nst  returned  to  his  native  land  after 
ten  years  of  fighting  iu  the  Low  Countries. 
He  is  a brave  gentleman,  and  he  seems  to  be 
honest  withal ; and,  happily,  he  does  not  talk 
in  the  dialect  of  his  period,  or  iu  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  any  period.  They  must  have  spoken 
very  good  Nineteeuth-Ceutury  English  at  the 
court  of  Holyrood  three  hundred  years  ago; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  broadest  Scotch,  as 

• The  X Jewel . A Scottish  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
James  Vf.  By  the  Hon.  Fbbdbrick  Moncrbiff.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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Captain  Eviot  records  it,  is  the  Scotch  of  the 
king  himself;  and  even  that  is  not  very  broad. 
In  this  matter  Mr.  MoncreifF  is  certaiuly  wise, 
for  if  the  Scotch  of  Barncraig  and  of  James 
Iuwick  is  trying  to  Anglo-Saxon  ears,  the 
Scotch  of  the  royal  author  of  the  “Essayes  of 
a Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,  with 
the  Rewlis  and  Cantelis  to  be  Pursued  and 
Avoided  ” — would  be  quite  unintelligible.  Ac- 
cording to  young  Eviot,  this  King  James  once 
said  to  him,  “ Hauld  yonr  tongue,  ye  blethering 
bull’9;  according  to  the  king's  “Ane  Schort 
Poeme  of  Tyme,”  written  not  long  before,  this 
is  the  sort  of  Scotch  the  king  really  wrote  and 
spoke : 

“Who  by  his  rizing  in  the  azure  skyes, 

Did  dewlie  helse  all  tharne  on  earth  do  dwell. 
The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  dryis, 
Which  made  the  soile  to  savour  sweet  and 
smell, 

By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell 
Which  then  was  soukit  by  the  Delphienus  heit 
Up  in  the  aire:  it  was  so  light  and  weit.” 

Milton  says  that  kings  in  geueral,  though 
strong  in  legions  are  weak  at  arguments;  and 
this  particular  kiug  was  even  weak  in  poesie. 
However,  Mr.  Moncreiff  shows  him  to  have 
been  moderately  strong  in  common-sense — at 
times,  and  we  can  only  thank  Mr.  Moncreiff 
for  modernizing  and  Anglicizing  his  Maist 
Wise  aud  Gracious  Majes tie's  every-day  prose. 


The  derivation  of  the  word  “Gringo"  is 
not  very  clear  to  the  etymologists,  and  it  is 
just  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  English  language.  Its  mean- 
ing, however,  is  plain  enough.  Among  Span- 
ish-Americans  it  is  employed  as  a term  of 
contempt  towards  the  Anglo-Americans  or 
Englishmen  who  visit  the  lower  half  of  this 
double  Continent  of  ours.  And  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  prefaced  by  certain  strong  Span- 
ish adjectives  when  it  is  used  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Venezuela  to  desig- 
nate the  subjects  of  the  British  Queen.  That 
“ Gringo,”  as  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Federal  Republic  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  rhymes  with  “Jin- 
go,” need  not  be  told  here. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  his  latest  vol- 
ume, entitled  Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and 
Central  America ,7  has  a timely  chapter  upou 
“ The  Paris  of  South  America,”  which  he  opens 
with  a happy  comparison  between  the  statue 
of  Bolivar,  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  aud  the 
statue  of  Washington,  in  the  Plaza  called 
Washington,  ornamenting  Caracas,  the  capital 
city  of  Venezuela.  It  is  Washington  the  states- 
man, he  says,  not  Washington  the  soldier,  who 
stands  under  the  blue  sky,  calm,  dignified,  be- 
neficent, aud  paternal.  The  sun  of  the  tropics 
beats  down  upon  his  shoulders,  the  palms  nes- 

i Three  (bingos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America. 
Itv  Rich  aud  Harding  Davi*.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo. 
ciotli,  Ornamental.  New  York*  llarper  aud  Brothers. 


tie  and  whisper  gently  above  his  head.  From 
the  barred  windows  of  the  yellow,  aud  blue, 
and  pink  houses  that  line  the  little  square, 
dark-eyed,  dark-skinned  women  look  out  sleep- 
ily, but  uuderstandiugly,  at  the  grave  face  of 
the  North  American  Bolivar;  and  even  the 
policeman,  with  his  red  blanket  and  his  Win- 
chester carbine,  comprehends  what  it  all  means 
when  the  Three  Gringos  stop  and  take  off*  their 
hats,  aud  make  a low  how  to  the  Father  of 
their  Country,  in  his  pleasant  Southern  home. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  pictures  which  Mr. 
Davis  paints  of  the  conntry  and  its  two  mill- 
ions and  a quarter  of  inhabitants,  who  are 
now  so  prominently  before  the  whole  civilized 
world.  His,  naturally,  is  not  an  historical  or 
a political  work.  With  his  eyes  wide  open 
and  his  ready  pen  in  his  hand,  he  merely  sets 
down,  in  a somewhat  enthusiastic  way,  exact- 
ly what  we  want  to  know  concerning  our  in- 
teresting little  neighbor  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  with  a territory  larger  than  that  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together — Mr.  Davis 
might  have  thrown  Great  Britain  in — and  with 
a population  less  in  uumber  than  that  of  Great- 
er New  York.  Caracas  he  found  to  be  a Span- 
isb-American  city  of  the  first  class,  with  a sug- 
gestion of  the  boulevards;  and  Venezuela  be 
fouud  to  be  a couutry  possessed  of  a history 
of  her  own,  of  an  Academy  of  wise  men  aud 
artists,  and  of  a Pantheon  for  her  own  heroes. 
It  has  all  the  latest  devices  for  the  comforts 
of  civilization  ; aud  with  them  a fierce  straggle 
for  independence.  “ I do  not  know  of  a place 
that  will  so  well  repay  a visit  as  Caracas,”  he 
says, “or  a country  that  is  so  well  worth  ex- 
ploring as  Venezuela.  To  a sportsman  it  is  a 
paradise.  You  can  shoot  deer  within  six  miles 
of  the  Opera-house  [of  the  capital],  and  in  six 
hours  beyond  Macuto,  you  can  kill  pauthers 
aud  as  mauy  wild  bears  as  you  wish.  No  coun- 
try in  South  America  is  richer  in  such  natural 
products  as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane.  And 
in  her  interior  there  is  a vast  undiscovered  and 
untouched  territory,  waitiug  for  the  rniniug 
engineer,  the  professional  hunter,  and  the 

breeder  of  cattle Caracas  was  the  last 

city  we  visited  on  our  tour,  and  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  that  this  was  so,  for  had  we  gone 
there  in  the  first  place,  we  might  have  been 
in  Caracas  still.... sitting  out-of-doors  in  the 
Plaza  de  Bolivar,  looking  up  at  the  big  statue 
on  its  black  marble  pedestal,  uuder  the  shade 
of  greeu  palms,  aud  in  the  moouligbt  with  a 
band  of  fifty  pieces  playing  Spanish  music, 
and  hundreds  of  officers  in  gold  uniforms, 
aud  pretty  women  with  no  covering  ou  their 
heads  bur.  a lace  mantilla,  circling  past  in  an 
endless  chain  of  color  and  laughter  and  move- 
ment.'' 

Space  here  will  not  permit  of  any  allusiou 
to  the  other  cities  and  towus  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  of  Central  America,  which  the  Three 
Gringos  visited.  The  book  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing of  its  kind  that  Mr.  Davis  has  written, 
and  the  illustrations  are  as  good  as  is  the  text. 
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WITH  TilE  CHAKJOT  QF  THE  HI  X 


HALF  the  world  - ii tv.  seriously  discovered  city  hujkd.%  and  steamships  the  Canadian 

in  p hati  t y ear  of  the  war  cjfeV  •straight. 4 High  wav  Ip  t]ife  Orient n pro- 

with  corifrtf  tfOtupuny  Ji&-  vitkig  all  of  lifoVi'UtnfortS  atid  regular,  tynltkrly 

eovftml  Japan  long  fci  before  the  war,'*  n ntl  has  living  for  fhe  -traveller;  vy hile  he  pots  a girdle 
been  bringing  it  in-aivr  n ml  nearer  to  the  ityst  half  urouml  the  earth  ii>  a good  fortnight's 
of  the  world  each  year.  h has  slmrfomnl  the  tune.  He  sits  in  cushioned  ease  ami  review* 
trip- to  that  fairy  -la  nd  ami  hvvelh'St  playgianrmi  the  North  American  Continent  from  the  old 
of  the  mhversev  mbii  the  mas  combirtdpvmg  Fremdi  setllemetOs  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ptisses- 
am|  esaetiag  dravt  hors  have  'only  pleasant  am  forests  and  wikhvooil  lakes  to  Superior,  that 
tieipatian*  of  the  fortroeltt-aud -iV  day’a  fast  great  u Hr  father  of  the  Sea;,t  and  m Winnipeg, 
•Sight  across  the  continent  and  the  ICteiiie  half-wav  house  of  tie*  continent,  reached  the 
Ocean  to  Everlasting  Hnttit  Japan,  plains  a ml  enjoys  the  first  electric  touch  of 

Every  one  who  visit*  Japan  discover*  it  Western  .life  ami  ah*, 
anew,  fimiing  a land  ami  a people  unlike  any  iassengers  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  join 
other  on  the  giopeT  a rid  of  Whicli  half:  hml  tile  maim  tine  at  MohaCjavs  pi  Jhp  heart  pf  the 
not  .been  told  him,  Tim  trip  jo  Japan  Is  now  »>fd  buffalo  ami  fndmu  emmtry.  ami  if  the 
the  one  of  bigheat  fashion,  ami  the  craze  for  Canadian  Taeifiv  Railway  only  took  its  passen- 
Japan  and  its  art  cyoecds  in  it*  furore  any  in-  gets  W the  Canadian  National  IV  C H would 
teilcctmd  rucu'eroont  the  world  lias  knowm  haw  done  enough  ; and,  if  there  wore  not  Jm 
Not  io  khpw  the  Kate  mono  and  Ibe  Zy)<j^{'ap&  rapR  ohd  y at  Banff,  fiircn  the  aioSt 

is  humiliating  <smLssiou^  and  to  hi  rut  them  henni  ifu)  grecu  v>d!<  \ , with  a blue,  blue  river, 
ng  their  hative  heatlt  is  the  Pk  ;^r  blue  J Rooicy  mountains  that  drg  -rohky 

hope.  Th^'1|l|dirfg^j>h  v of  Japan  in  the  Want  arid  Stipahdi i u {>  t u id  do w n , {tWj^  fnirirt  rt  ptbbC 
is  a hook  of  three  hundred  pages  amt  the  fit-  pier,  each  iejW thaiieatid-foM  peak  u disunot 
erary  tide  is  just  rising!  A ‘ ami  separate  ohjret-  by  itself  f given  aim an 

The  beat  tune  for  Visiting  Japan  is  4*hovv.u  Excellent.  modern  hole l,  where  mery  romp  is  a 
tV-r.  ,ko- toot  vs  its  i'Cst  season,  and  erteii  month  front  room  and  commands  ’•  do*  view/  a /id 
prints  ^pdciitl,  peculiar  font  tiro.  Unit  guest*  only  cad  the  ivmmr  ohsfrli  <;  ipyf 

&h<uild  udf  hi?  missed,  Tiny  traveller  imrtods  bom  why  should  not  Banff  hold  otto,  until. fie. 
himself  to  the  i amiflian  iVtfie  Company,  and  has  mk o-  vnp-  drive  and  walk  and  hauling 
has  no  further  care  rtf  rospunsibility  ns  he  trip,  and  hoiled  hunseif  to  a m.w  hgitig  in  ail 
travels  triumphant  beside  the  chariot  of  the  the  lud>hlihg,.*miorrit)g  .sulphur  Spring*  two  vab 
min.  He  may,  buy  a rieke?  that  h\#  forr*  lets  c;Ui  le>{d  ‘ 

nights  hotel  bid  paid  »n  a»h'itifi\L  "With  fb^ir  Lot  Ru-ro  <n  Lake  Louise  mid  its  cosy  ddilet. 
owe  s.ieepiiigo?Ars,  diriirigojrvf*,  moghtain  tiffd  And  re  ro ;i*f  uHe  ttm .Great  Ulacier  of  the  S<  ? 
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kirke*  i%h  above the  long  valley  of  tlic  IHocii-  There  \h  m»  ;^asy.  initiation'  ju»  «**  traced  jhpr 
liftk&Vr  a fcea- of  jiftf,  a palace;  of  fnigt  tbaptar&pts  the  ^h^iiutir  tiiil  throng h t'liv  smooth  i*u If  of 
ont  k;  HKiitv  smunii*r  days’  lingering  -at  still  Qina^ux  mu)  tb.  Strait  of  Files  before  the  big 
another*  TnounUin  hotel  managed.  by  the  Fiaib  vbiu.-  ships  ro/idi  tin*  IkndtW  Tl)<?  comfort  of 
why  Company.  After  seeing  .Albert-  Canon  life  m the  Knlpress  sivarnevv  is  beyond 
aid  Sliuswtps  LakcSj  the  TliiM)ips«)u  and  Frazer  pare.  T)n>e  limiting  imtej*  are  perfect. ir*  pJfrtb 
canaris* ntul  the  mdmui  peak  at  Jldwit  Baker,  tveii  for  thfe  pi*  *passei!^T^;  Ttus 

at  tbectlge  of  the  stun  one  bus  ft?roti  of  a sea  state  moms  are  ?p/ac?oii^  beyotitf  au  Aft&utht 
voyage  to  digest  sneh  a tiargamuati  'feast  of  e x p<ret^ht^$T ftofc sea  baths  ard 

■siv.mcry.  a daily  tonic  ; and  n taftM  applied  by  Prii.d fic- 

tile easiest  Cfi) barkdtion  in  the  Tourist's  world  com  Markets  and  served  by  silent,  magi ciao- 
is  that  at  Vancouver,  where  the  train  half^  at  like  Cbmose  ste  v/Vmj^  is  worthy  sidt- water  ap~ 
tbg  stearxjec yvhhrf,  aiid.liC  walks  tile  f^>v  stepj?  pej[ite^ . The  dihiii»r-5alo6n  is  ,^-ii  a separate 
to  the  gmig-pfcmk  with'  his  luggage  trundled.,  deck  from  the  stateroorus,  ahd  the  galley  <•■  are. 
beside  him  on  a truck,  ttol  five  in  i nut  us  inter-  —the  n will  never  tell  where,  uu  ir/atiear, 
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vetmig  between  lib*  on  an  overland  tiu*r  at  el  wtffch  Pue  Vnv.d  blows,  There  •!>  a libra- 
life  ou  an  ocean  liner.  I jt  took  Liverpool  and  ry;  y>  ft  line  a*?*!  -lo.ing  n,i,m  for  Helios  on'ihc- 
SmiihamptVut  ten  year#  to  imitate  the  Oui-ujian  upper  cb'.-P.  Bud  the  smoking -‘room  and  its 
Pacific  embarking  4n\mmr»mhjnl$  at  Van* ;nU-  smells  are  far,  far  a wny.  The  ship's  library 
^rr;  This  easy  transfer  makes  the  ‘/.modjan  contains  all  the  .standard  wovks  on  the  emm~ 
Pacific  the  vme  route  across  the  Pacific  for  !jm  tries  of  the  Ivist,  nod  enshhumd  anmehajrs  and 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  delicate,  and  the  comfort  - nil  the.  latest  magazines  lm  be  one  to  that  tcAl 
hodng,  while  ladies  travelling  alone  titnlufhe  living  room  of  the  upperoleuk.  “ JMs^bgcr* 
J •oepa.nv  'f  u perfectly  mummed  < btipeno,t- mol  fire  requested  not  to  bring  their  own  slrHr.no 
esemt  bureau  for  all  the  length  of  it*  lines,  chairs,  as  the  Company  will  provide  them/  is 
" Pi  ease  the  passenger^  b nniVding  polio*-  an  ihpontpeUi  that  ouivincvs  some  frkrt)]j?re 
ne^e'  ;#id  u Oterual  Tlfie  ^oMha  tJEmp  Ab ^ ha^  i and  when  they 

rules  every  conductor,  porterPjjvhit  mnpmve  f0  the  epop,  aide,  vv die w .kek-chau>;  wvtii 
supposed  to  fveAr  m ilk  hut  and  biii1h-*d  their  bro;<d  tAhUy  np#;  tlieV  remember  deft- 

into  his  souk  lively  l he  narrow  bVe.djaek  afiairs  in  which 

33  g iI4r,rZK'€  **#42;rj{&  bZrt'khti&Xfl.. 


TJrt  fc  i -V-T  SAl*k 


bunifln  $$)&£*  ojt&  'cp0iji]$'*i'  a.W*ss  the  ;&AfeW‘i>. 

tft  ftjjj  V:i  eVfnOnLt’i?'-. 

liiM  Jiiit; : of  •.$&»*  1'^tHb 


even  a heftl  of  s&fcte  til  tilt?"  AKnffhin  neighbor-  h.  V 

boo<)t  lu.it  rarely  any  otiftt  sign  \4  life  on  that 

vwst  ftcfcafk  a.  mHdjtf  u\t  lilo<y$;  h m cbenpl  A nd <m  i£ it a^rc*  hoi 

raTiebnian  studios  tin*  cha.t'L'aiiO  siiys*. iA  We  are  have  & fasbflyhrg^Hh  drawn  by  a t 
now  hacking  tin*  Japan \;^trcjifh'/vaii‘{  lit  an  fd»  tou  silver  -cents  hu  homy  wd,: 
other  da\  ch>*  ship  runs  near  the  gm*n  bdahd - barrios  thick  as  blaeberries  a!w;« 
off  Sendai  •;•  the  rt&ii  inhrfe  show*  Fujiyama  h«>  ,k>amv  ivhrvi .**  frr>.  silver"  h?  a 
rising dreamlike  from  the  st-a,  the  most  beau-  The  loumt  «ir u vvs  anty  bun ;-lnb  d< 
tifal  and  mo^t  beloved  noHinTnir*  I he  workt,  i«  1 1 » ? « b-rredif  and  the  leanduitre 
and  the  traveller  hm  tta‘H'*<l—\\^  is  UfW  dote  git?es  !.mn  nearly  two  lViTndi'ed 

The  • -spoiling  begun  mii  ship  conOrne-  h -’an  be  .-pent  in  Japan.  Ek— cd 

Klinnn  The  kule  peopje  aye  £«  phjt&tfrtf  hm&Tr  of  ^xehanSffc  1 0 benev^k 

polite,  Every  one  smiles  and  bnvrH,and  leww  hMn  *_;vnd  the  bargains  it  gives  tl 
Again;  and  if  eiulizathm  consist*  in  perfect  die  *dver  Kast ; Small  winder  i 
civdif v7  tlie  dapane^e  are  the  mpst-dvUlfed  *\<:tv  one  slmfj#  1 i k ♦ ; mad 

people  nu  the  gidUty.;  Japan  is  the  paradise  emMnieus  Icmn  to  squander:  st ?\> 
id  the  ftvae  !Yun%  and  timid  'Aonnirt  < riv»  here  de  b heads  nnd  shop  with  the  from 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  ten-day  inter- 
val the  University  of  Paris  rendered 
its  decision  concerning  the  Twelve  Arti- 
cles. By  this  finding,  Joan  was  guilty 
upon  all  the  counts:  she  must  renounce 
her  errors  and  make  satisfaction,  or  be 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  pun- 
ishment. 

The  envoys  brought  the  verdict  to 
Rouen,  and  with  it  a letter  for  Cauchon 
which  was  full  of  fervid  praise.  The 
University  complimented  him  on  his  zeal 
in  hunting  down  this  woman  “ whose 
venom  had  infected  the  faithful  of  the 
whole  West,”  and  as  recompense  it  as 
good  as  promised  him  “a  crown  of  im- 
perishable glory  in  heaven.”  Only  that! 
— a crown  in  heaven ; a promissory  note 
and  no  endorser;  always  something  away 
off  yonder;  not  a word  about  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Roueu,  which  was  the  thing 
Cauchon  was  destroying  his  soul  for.  A 
crown  in  heaven;  it  must  have  sounded 
like  a sarcasm  to  him,  after  all  his  hard 
work.  What  should  he  do  in  heaven? 
He  did  not  know  anybody  there. 

On  the  19th  of  May  a court  of  fifty 
judges  sat  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  to 
discuss  Joan’s  fate.  A few  wanted  her 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  at  once 
for  punishment,  but  the  rest  insisted  that 
she  be  once  more  “charitably  admon- 
ished ” first. 

So  the  same  court  met  in  the  castle  on 
the  23d,  and  Joan  was  brought  to  the  bar. 
Pierre  Maurice,  a canon  of  Rouen,  made 
a speech  to  Joan  in  which  he  admonished 
her  to  save  her  life  and  her  soul  by  re- 
nouncing her  errors  and  surrendering  to 


the  Church.  He  finished  with  a stern 
threat:  if  she  remained  obstinate  the 
damnation  of  her  soul  was  certain,  the 
destruction  of  her  body  probable.  But 
Joan  was  immovable.  She  said — 

“ If  I were  under  sentence,  and  saw  the 
fire  before  me,  and  the  executioner  ready 
to  light  it — more,  if  I were  in  the  fire  it- 
self, I would  say  none  but  the  things 
which  I have  said  in  these  trials;  and  I 
would  abide  by  them  till  I died.” 

A deep  silence  followed,  now,  which 
endured  some  moments.  It  lay  upon  me 
like  a weight.  I knew  it  for  an  omen. 
Then  Cauchon,  grave  and  solemn,  turned 
to  Pierre  Maurice— 

“ Have  you  anythiug  further  to  say?” 
The  priest  bowed  low,  and  said — 

“ Nothing,  my  lord.” 

“Prisoner  at  the  bar,  have  you  any- 
thing further  to  say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then  the  debate  is  closed.  To-mor- 
row, sentence  will  be  pronounced.  Re- 
move the  prisoner.” 

She  seemed  to  go  from  the  place  erect 
and  noble.  But  I do  not  know ; my  sight 
was  dim  with  tears. 

To-morrow — 24th  of  May!  Exactly  a 
year  since  I saw  her  go  speeding  across 
the  plain  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  her 
silver  helmet  shining,  her  silvery  cape 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  her  white  plumes 
flowing,  her  sword  held  aloft;  saw  her 
charge  the  Burgundian  camp  three  times, 
and  carry  it;  saw  her  wheel  to  the  right 
and  spur  for  the  Duke’s  reserve;  saw  her 
fling  herself  against  it  in  the  last  assault 
she  was  ever  to  make.  And  now  that 
fatal  day  was  come  again — and  see  what 
it  was  bringing ! 


* Be^un  iu  April  number.  1895.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Joan  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  her- 
esy, sorcery,  and  all  the  other  terrible 
crimes  set  forth  in  the  Twelve  Articles, 
and  her  life  was  in  Cauchon ’s  hands  at 
last.  He  could  send  her  to  the  stake  at 
once.  His  work  was  finished  now,  you 
think?  He  was  satisfied?  Not  at  all. 
What  would  his  Archbishopric  be  worth 
if  the  people  should  get  the  idea  into 
their  heads  that  this  faction  of  interested 
priests,  slaving  under  the  English  lash, 
had  wrongly  condemned  and  burned 
Joan  of  Arc,  Deliverer  of  France?  That 
would  be  to  make  of  her  a holy  martyr. 
Then  her  spirit  would  rise  from  her 
body’s  ashes,  a thousandfold  re-enforced, 
and  sweep  the  English  domination  into 
the  sea,  and  Cauchon  along  with  it.  No, 
the  victory  was  not  complete  yet.  Joan’s 
guilt  must  be  established  by  evidence 
which  would  satisfy  the  people.  Where 
was  that  evidence  to  be  found?  There 
was  only  one  person  in  the  world  who 
could  furnish  it — Joan  of  Arc  herself. 
She  must  condemn  herself,  and  in  public 
— at  least  she  must  seem  to  do  it. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  managed? 
Weeks  had  been  spent  already  in  trying 
to  get  her  to  surrender — time  wholly 
wasted;  what  was  to  persuade  her  now? 
Torture  had  been  threatened,  the  fire  had 
been  threatened;  what  was  left?  Illness, 
deadly  fatigue,  and  the  sight  of  the  fire, 
the  presence  of  the  fire!  That  was  left. 

Now  that  was  a shrewd  thought.  She 
was  but  a girl,  after  all,  and,  under  ill- 
ness and  exhaustion,  subject  to  a girl’s 
weaknesses. 

Yes,  it  was  shrewdly  thought.  She 
had  tacitly  said,  herself,  that  under  the 
bitter  pains  of  the  rack  they  would  be 
able  to  extort  a false  confession  from 
her.  It  was  a hint  worth  remembering; 
and  it  was  remembered. 

She  had  furnished  another  hint  at  the 
same  time:  that  as  soon  as  the  pains  were 
gone,  she  would  retract  the  confession. 
That  hint  was  also  remembered. 

She  had  herself  taught  them  what  to 
do,  you  see.  First,  they  must  wear  out 
her  strength,  then  frighten  her  with  the 
fire.  Second,  while  the  fright  was  on 
her,  she  must  be  made  to  sign  a paper. 

But  she  would  demand  a reading  of  the 
paper.  They  could  not  venture  to  refuse 
this,  with  the  public  there  to  hear.  Sup- 
pose that  during  the  reading  her  courage 


should  return?  she  would  refuse  to  sign, 
then.  Very  well,  even  that  difficulty 
could  be  got  over.  They  could  read  a 
short  paper  of  no  importance,  then  slip  a 
long  and  deadly  one  into  its  place  and 
trick  her  into  signing  that. 

Yet  there  was  still  one  other  difficulty. 
If  they  made  her  seem  to  abjure,  that 
would  free  her  from  the  death  penalty. 
They  could  keep  her  in  a prison  of  the 
Church,  but  they  could  not  kill  her. 
That  would  not  answer;  for  only  her 
death  would  content  the  English.  Alive 
she  was  a terror,  in  a prison  or  out  of  it. 
She  had  escaped  from  two  prisons  al- 
ready. 

But  even  that  difficulty  could  be  man- 
aged. Cauchon  would  make  promises 
to  her;  in  return,  she  would  promise  to 
leave  off  the  male  dress.  He  would  vio- 
late Iiis  promises,  and  that  would  so  sit- 
uate her  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  hers.  Her  lapse  would  condemn 
her  to  the  stake,  and  the  stake  would  be 
ready. 

These  were  the  several  moves  ; there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  them, 
each  in  its  order,  and  the  game  was  won. 
One  might  almost  name  the  day  that  the 
betrayed  girl,  the  most  innocent  creature 
in  France,  and  the  noblest,  would  go  to 
her  pitiful  death. 

And  the  time  was  favorable  — cruelly 
favorable.  Joan’s  spirit  had  as  yet  suf- 
fered no  decay,  it  was  as  sublime  and 
masterful  as  ever;  but  her  body’s  forces 
had  been  steadily  wasting  away  in  those 
last  ten  days,  and  a strong  mind  needs  a 
healthy  body  for  its  rightful  support. 

The  world  knows,  now,  that  Cauchon ’s 
plan  was  as  I have  sketched  it  to  you, 
but  the  world  did  not  know  it  at  that 
time.  There  are  sufficient  indications 
that  Warwick  and  all  the  other  English 
chiefs  except  the  highest  one — the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester  — were  not  let  into 
the  secret;  also,  that  only  Loyseleur  and 
Beaupere,  on  the  French  side,  knew  the 
scheme.  Sometimes  I have  doubted  if 
even  Loyseleur  and  Beaupere  knew  the 
whole  of  it  at  first.  However,  if  any  did, 
it  was  these  two. 

It  is  usual  to  let  the  condemned  pass 
their  last  night  of  life  in  peace,  but  this 
grace  was  denied  to  poor  Joan,  if  one 
may  credit  the  rumors  of  the  time.  Loy- 
seleur was  smuggled  into  her  presence, 
and  in  the  character  of  priest,  friend, 
and  secret  partisan  of  France  and  hater 
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of  England,  lie  spent  some  hours  in  be- 
seeching her  to  do  “the  only  right  and 
righteous  thing” — submit  to  the  Church, 
as  a good  Christian  should ; and  that  then 
she  would  straightway  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  dreaded  English  and  be 
transferred  to  the  Church’s  prison,  where 
she  would  be  honorably  used  and  have 
women  about  her  for  jailers.  He  knew 
where  to  touch  her.  He  knew  how  odi- 
ous to  her  was  the  presence  of  her  rough 
and  profane  English  guards;  he  knew 
that  her  Voices  had  vaguely  promised 
something  which  she  interpreted  to  be 
escape,  rescue,  release  of  some  sort,  and 
the  chance  to  burst  upon  France  once 
more  and  victoriously  complete  the  great 
work  which  she  had  been  commissioned 
of  Heaven  to  do.  Also  there  was  that 
other  thing:  if  her  failing  body  could  be 
further  weakened  by  loss  of  rest  and 
sleep,  now,  her  tired  mind  would  be  dazed 
and  drowsy  on  the  morrow,  and  in  ill 
condition  to  stand  out  against  persua- 
sions, threats,  and  the  sight  of  the  stake, 
and  also  be  purblind  to  traps  and  snares 
which  it  would  be  swift  to  detect  when 
in  its  normal  estate. 

I do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  there  was 
no  rest  for  me  that  night.  Nor  for 
Noel.  We  went  to  the  main  gate  of  the 
city  before  nightfall,  with  a hope  in  our 
minds,  based  upon  that  vague  prophecy 
of  Joan’s  Voices  which  seemed  to  promise 
a rescue  by  force  at  the  last  moment. 
The  immense  news  had  flown  swiftly  far 
and  wide  that  at  last  Joan  of  Arc  was 
condemned,  and  would  be  sentenced  and 
burned  alive  on  the  morrow;  and  so, 
crowds  of  people  were  flowing  in  at  the 
gate,  and  other  crowds  were  being  re- 
fused admission  by  the  soldiery;  these 
being  people  who  brought  doubtful  passes 
or  none  at  all.  We  scanned  these  crowds 
eagerly,  but  there  was  nothing  about 
them  to  indicate  that  they  were  our  old 
war-comrades  in  disguise,  and  certainly 
there  were  no  familiar  faces  among  them. 
And  so,  when  the  gate  was  closed  at  last, 
we  turned  away  grieved,  and  more  disap- 
pointed than  we  cared  to  admit,  either  in 
speech  or  thought. 

The  streets  were  surging  tides  of  ex- 
cited men.  It  was  difficult  to  make 
one’s  way.  Toward  midnight  our  aim- 
less tramp  brought  us  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
and  there  all  was  bustle  and  work.  The 
square  was  a wilderness  of  torches  and 


people;  and  through  a guarded  passage 
dividing  the  pack,  laborers  were  carrying 
planks  and  timbers  and  disappearing  with 
them  through  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard. We  asked  what  was  going  for- 
ward ; the  answer  was — 

“Scaffolds  and  the  stake.  Don’t  you 
know  that  the  French  witch  is  to  be 
burnt  the  morning?” 

Then  we  went  away.  We  had  no 
heart  for  that  place. 

At  dawn  we  were  at  the  city  gate 
again;  this  time  with  a hope  which  our 
wearied  bodies  and  fevered  raiuds  mag- 
nified into  a large  probability.  We  had 
heard  a report  that  the  Abbot  of  Ju- 
mifeges  with  all  his  monks  was  coming 
to  witness  the  burning.  Our  desire, 
abetted  by  our  imagination,  turned  those 
nine  hundred  monks  into  Joan’s  old  cam- 
paigners, and  their  Abbot  into  La  Hire 
or  the  Bastard  or  D’AlenQon ; and  we 
watched  them  file  in,  unchallenged,  the 
multitude  respectfully  dividing  and  un- 
covering while  they  passed,  with  our 
hearts  in  our  throats  and  our  eyes  swim- 
ming with  tears  of  joy  and  pride  and  ex- 
ultation; and  we  tried  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  faces  under  the  cowls,  and  were 
prepared  to  give  signal  to  any  recognized 
face  that  we  were  Joan’s  men  and  ready 
and  eager  to  kill  and  be  killed  in  the 
good  cause.  How  foolish  we  were;  but 
we  were  young,  you  know,  and  youth 
hopetli  all  things,  believeth  all  things. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  morning  I was  at  my  official 
post.  It  was  on  a platform  raised  the 
height  of  a man,  in  the  church-yard,  un- 
der the  eaves  of  St.  Ouen.  On  this  same 
platform  was  a crowd  of  priests  and  im- 
portant citizens,  and  several  lawyers. 
Abreast  it,  with  a small  space  between, 
was  another  and  larger  platform,  hand- 
somely canopied  against  sun  and  rain, 
and  richly  carpeted;  also  it  was  furnish- 
ed with  comfortable  chairs,  and  with  two 
which  were  more  sumptuous  than  the 
others,  and  raised  above  the  general  level. 
One  of  these  two  was  occupied  by  a prince 
of  the  royal  blood  of  England,  his  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal  of  Winchester;  the 
other  by  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais. 
In  the  rest  of  the  chairs  sat  three  bishops, 
the  Vice-Inquisitor,  eight  abbots,  and  the 
sixty-two  friars  and  lawyers  who  had  sat 
as  Joan’s  judges  in  her  late  trials. 

Twenty  steps  in  front  of  the  platforms 
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was  another— a table-topped  pyramid  of 
stone,  built  up  in  retreating  courses,  thus 
forming  steps.  Out  of  this  rose  that  grisly 
thing  the  stake;  about  the  stake  bundles 
of  fagots  and  firewood  were  piled.  On 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
stood  three  crimson  figures,  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  assistants.  At  their  feet 
lay  what  had  been  a goodly  heap  of 
brands,  but  was  now  a smokeless  nest  of 
ruddy  coals;  a foot  or  two  from  this  was 
a supplemental  supply  of  wood  and  fagots 
compacted  into  a pile  shoulder-high  and 
containing  as  much  as  six  pack-horse 
loads.  Think  of  that.  We  seem  so  del- 
icately made,  so  destructible,  so  insub- 
stantial; yet  it  is  easier  to  reduce  a gran- 
ite statue  to  ashes  than  it  is  to  do  that 
with  a man’s  body. 

The  sight  of  the  stake  sent  physical 
pains  tingling  down  the  nerves  of  my 
body;  and  yet,  turn  as  I would,  ray  eyes 
would  keep  coming  back  to  it,  such  fas- 
cination has  the  grewsome  and  the  terri- 
ble for  us. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  platforms 
and  the  stake  was  kept  open  by  a wall  of 
English  soldiery,  standing  elbow  to  el- 
bow, erect  and  stalwart  figures,  fine  and 
sightly  in  their  polished  steel ; while  from 
behind  them  on  every  hand  stretched  far 
away  a level  plain  of  human  heads;  and 
there  was  no  window  and  no  house-top 
within  our  view,  howsoever  distant,  but 
was  black  with  patches  and  masses  of 
people. 

But  there  was  no  noise,  no  stir;  it  was 
as  if  the  world  was  dead.  The  impres- 
siveness of  this  silence  and  solemnity  was 
deepened  by  a leaden  twilight,  for  the 
sky  was  hidden  by  a pall  of  low-hanging 
storm-clouds;  and  above  the  remote  hori- 
zon faint  winkings  of  heat-lightning  play- 
ed, and  now  and  then  one  caught  the  dull 
mutterings  and  complainings  of  distant 
thunder. 

At  last  the  stillness  was  broken.  From 
beyond  the  square  rose  an  indistinct 
sound,  but  familiar — curt,  crisp  phrases 
of  command;  next  I saw  the  plain  of 
heads  dividing,  and  the  steady  swing  of 
a marching  host  was  glimpsed  between. 
My  heart  leaped,  for  a moment.  Was  it 
La  Hire  and  his  hellions?  No — that  was 
not  their  gait.  No,  it  was  the  prisoner 
and  her  escort;  it  was  Joan  of  Arc,  un- 
der guard,  that  was  coming;  my  spirits 
sank  as  low  as  they  had  been  before. 
Weak  as  she  was,  they  made  her  walk; 


they  would  increase  her  weakness  all  they 
could.  The  distance  was  not  great — it 
was  but  a few  hundred  yards — but  short 
as  it  was  it  was  a heavy  tax  upon  one 
who  had  been  lying  chained  in  one  spot 
for  months,  and  whose  feet  had  lost  their 
powers  from  inaction.  Yes,  and  for  a 
year  Joan  had  known  only  the  cool 
damps  of  a dungeon,  and  now  she  was 
dragging  herself  through  this  sultry  sum- 
mer heat,  this  airless  and  suffocating  void. 
As  she  entered  the  gate,  drooping  with 
exhaustion,  there  was  that  creature  Loy- 
seleur  at  her  side  with  his  head  bent  to 
her  ear.  We  knew  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  with  her  again  this  morning  in 
the  prison  wearying  her  with  his  persua- 
sions and  enticing  her  with  false  prom- 
ises, and  that  he  was  now  still  at  the  same 
work  at  the  gate,  imploring  her  to  yield 
everything  that  would  be  required  of  her, 
and  assuring  her  that  if  she  would  do 
this  all  would  be  well  with  her:  she 
would  be  rid  of  the  dreaded  English  and 
find  safety  in  the  powerful  shelter  and 
protection  of  the  Church.  A miserable 
man,  a stony-hearted  man! 

The  moment  Joan  was  seated  on  the 
platform  she  closed  her  eyes  and  allowed 
her  chin  to  fall  •,  and  so  sat,  with  her 
hands  nestled  in  her  lap,  indifferent  to 
everything,  caring  for  nothing  but  rest. 
And  she  was  so  white  again;  white  as 
alabaster. 

How  the  faces  of  that  packed  mass  of 
humanity  lighted  up  with  interest,  and 
with  what  intensity  all  eyes  gazed  upon 
this  fragile  girl!  And  how  natural  it 
was ; for  these  people  realized  that  at 
last  they  were  looking  upon  that  person 
whom  they  had  so  long  hungered  to  see; 
a person  whose  name  and  fame  filled  all 
Europe,  and  made  all  other  names  and 
all  other  renowns  insignificant  by  com- 
parison: Joan  of  Arc,  the  wonder  of  the 
time,  and  destined  to  be  the  wonder  of  all 
times!  And  I could  read  as  by  print,  in 
their  marvelling  countenances,  the  words 
that  were  drifting  through  their  minds: 
“Can  it  be  true;  is  it  believable,  that  it 
is  this  little  creature,  this  girl,  this  child 
with  the  good  face,  the  sweet  face,  the 
beautiful  face,  the  dear  and  bonny  face, 
that  has  carried  fortresses  by  storm, 
charged  at  the  head  of  victorious  armies, 
blown  the  might  of  England  out  of  her 
path  with  a breath,  and  fought  a long 
campaign,  solitary  and  alone,  against  the 
massed  brains  and  learning  of  France, — 
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mistake;  one  more  device  had  been  in- 
vented. This  was  to  preach  a long  ser- 
mon to  her  in  that  oppressive  heat. 

When  the  preacher  began,  she  cast  up 
one  distressed  and  disappointed  look, 
then  dropped  her  head  again.  This 
preacher  was  Guillaume  Erard,  an  ora- 
torical celebrity  . He  got  bis  text  from  the 
Twelve  Lies.  He  emptied  upon  Joan  all 
(he  r;i!inn»iest  in  detail,  that  had  been  bot- 
tled up  in  that  mess  of  venom,  and  called 


and  had  won  it  if  the  fight  had  been 
fair!'1 

Evidently  Cauchon  had  grown  afraid 
of  Manehon  because  of  bis  pretty  ap- 
parent leanings  toward  Joan,  for  an- 
other recorder  was  in  the  chief  place, 
here,  which  left  my  master  ami  me  no- 
thing to  do  hut  to  sit  idle  and  look  on. 

Well,  I supposed  that  everything  had 
been  done  which  could  he  thought  of  to 
tire  Joan's  bod v and  mind,  but  it  was  a 
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her  all  the  brutal  names  that  the  Twelve 
were  labelled  with,  working  himself  into 
a whirlwind  of  fury  as  he  went  on;  but 
his  labors  were  wasted,  she  seemed  lost  in 
dreams,  she  made  no  sign,  she  did  not 
seem  to  hear.  At  last  he  launched  this 
apostrophe : 

“ O France,  how  hast  thou  been 
abused  ! Thou  hadst  always  been  the 
home  of  Christianity;  but  now,  Charles, 
who  calls  himself  thy  King  and  governor, 
endorses  like  the  heretic  and  schismatic 
that  he  is,  the  words  and  deeds  of  a worth- 
less and  infamous  woman!”  Joan  raised 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  began  to  burn  and 
Hash.  The  preacher  turned  toward  her: 
“It  is  to  you,  Joan,  that  I speak,  and  I 
tell  you  that  your  King  is  schismatic  and 
a heretic!” 

Ah,  he  might  abuse  her  to  his  heart’s 
content;  she  could  endure  that;  but  to 
her  dying  moment  she  could  never  hear 
in  patience  a word  against  that  ingrate, 
that  treacherous  dog  our  King,  whose 
proper  place  was  here,  at  this  moment, 
sword  in  hand,  routing  tliese  reptiles  and 
saving  this  most  noble  servant  that  ever 
King  had  in  this  world— and  he  would 
have  been  there  if  he  had  not  been  what 
I have  called  him.  Joan’s  loyal  soul 
was  outraged,  and  she  turned  upon  the 
preacher  and  flung  out  a few  words  with 
a spirit  which  the  crowd  recognized  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  Joan  of  Arc 
traditions — 

“By  my  faith,  sir!  I make  bold  to 
say  aud  swear,  on  pain  of  death,  that  he 
is  the  most  noble  Christian  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  best  lover  of  the  faith  and 
the  Church!” 

There  was  an  explosion  of  applause 
from  the  crowd  — which  angered  the 
preacher,  for  he  had  been  aching  long  to 
hear  an  expression  like  this,  and  now  that 
it  was  come  at  last  it  had  fallen  to  the 
wrong  person:  he  had  done  all  the  work; 
the  other  had  carried  off  all  the  spoil. 
He  stamped  his  foot  and  shouted  to  the 
sheriff — 

“ Make  her  shut  up !” 

That  made  the  crowd  laugh. 

A mob  has  small  respect  for  a grown 
man  who  has  to  call  on  a sheriff  to  pro- 
tect him  from  a sick  girl. 

Joan  had  damaged  the  preacher’s  cause 
more  with  one  sentence  than  he  had 
helped  it  with  a hundred;  so  he  was  much 
put  out,  and  had  trouble  to  get  a good 
start  again.  But  he  needn't  have  both- 


ered; there  was  no  occasion.  It  was 
mainly  an  English-feeling  mob.  It  had 
but  obeyed  a law  of  our  nature — an  ir- 
resistible law — to  enjoy  and  applaud  a 
spirited  and  promptly  delivered  retort,  no 
matter  who  makes  it.  The  mob  was  with 
the  preacher;  it  had  been  beguiled  for  a 
moment,  but  only  that;  it  would  soon  re- 
turn. It  was  there  to  see  this  girl  burnt; 
so  that  it  got  that  satisfaction — without 
too  much  delay — it  would  be  content. 

Presently  the  preacher  formally  sum- 
moned Joan  to  submit  to  the  Church. 
He  made  the  demand  with  confidence,  for 
he  had  gotten  the  idea  from  Loyseleur 
and  Beaupere  that  she  was  worn  to  the 
bone,  exhausted,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  put  forth  any  more  resistance;  and 
indeed,  to  look  at  her  it  seemed  that  they 
must  be  right.  Nevertheless,  she  made 
one  more  effort  to  hold  her  ground,  and 
said,  wearily — 

“As  to  that  matter,  I have  answered 
my  judges  before.  I have  told  them  to 
report  all  that  I have  said  and  done  to 
our  holy  Father  the  Pope — to  whom,  and 
to  God  first,  I appeal.” 

Again,  out  of  her  native  wisdom,  she 
had  brought  those  w’ords  of  tremendous 
import,  but  was  ignorant  of  theft*  value. 
But  they  could  have  availed  her  nothing 
in  any  case,  now,  with  the  stake  there 
and  these  thousands  of  enemies  about 
her.  Yet  they  made  every  churchman 
there  blench,  and  the  preacher  changed 
the  subject  with  all  haste.  Well  might 
those  criminals  blench,  for  Joan’s  appeal 
of  her  case  to  the  Pope  stripped  Cauchon 
at  once  of  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  an- 
nulled all  that  he  and  his  judges  had  al- 
ready done  in  the  matter,  and  all  that 
they  should  do  in  it  thenceforth. 

Joan  went  on  presently  to  reiterate, 
after  some  further  talk,  that  she  had  act- 
ed by  command  of  God  in  her  deeds  and 
utterances;  then,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  implicate  the  King,  and  friends 
of  hers  and  his,  she  stopped  that.  She 
said — 

“I  charge  my  deeds  and  words  upon 
no  one,  neither  upon  my  King  nor  any 
other.  If  there  is  any  fault  in  them,  I 
am  responsible  and  no  other.” 

She  was  asked  if  she  would  not  recant 
those  of  her  words  and  deeds  which  had 
been  pronounced  evil  by  her  judges. 
Her  answer  made  confusion  and  damage 
again : 

“ I submit  them  to  God  and  the  Pope.” 
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The  Pope  once  more!  It  was  very  em- 
barrassing. Here  was  a person  who  was 
asked  to  submit  her  case  to  the  Church, 
and  who  frankly  consents— offers  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  very  head  of  it.  What  more 
could  any  one  require?  How  was  one  to 
answer  such  a formidably  unanswerable 
answer  as  that? 

The  worried  judges  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  whispered  and  planned  and 
discussed.  Then  they  brought  forth  this 
sufficiently  shambling  conclusion — but  it 
was  the  best  they  could  do,  in  so  close  a 
place:  they  said  the  Pope  was  so  far 
away;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to 
him,  anyway,  because  these  present  judges 
had  sufficient  power  and  authority  to 
deal  with  the  present  case,  and  were  in 
effect  “the  Church ” to  that  extent.  At 
another  time  they  could  have  smiled  at 
this  conceit,  but  not  now;  they  were  not 
comfortable  enough,  now. 

The  mob  was  getting  impatient.  It 
was  beginning  to  put  on  a threatening 
aspect;  it  was  tired  standing,  tired  of  the 
scorching  heat;  and  the  thunder  was 
coming  nearer,  the  lightning  was  flash- 
ing brighter.  It  was  necessary  to  hurry 
this  matter  to  a close.  Erard  showed 
Joan  a written  form,  which  had  been 
prepared  and  made  all  ready  beforehand, 
and  asked  her  to  abjure. 

“ Abjure?  What  is  abjure?” 

She  did  not  know  the  word.  It  was 
explained  to  her  by  Massieu.  She  tried 
to  understand,  but  she  was  breaking,  un- 
der exhaustion,  and  she  could  not  gather 
the  meaning.  It  was  all  a jumble  and 
confusion  of  strange  words.  In  her  de- 
spair she  sent  out  this  beseeching  cry — 

44 1 appeal  to  the  Church  universal 
whether  I ought  to  abjure  or  no!” 

Erard  exclaimed — 

“You  shall  abjure  instantly,  or  in- 
stantly be  burnt!” 

She  glanced  up,  at  those  awful  words, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  stake 
and  the  mass  of  red  coals — redder  and 
angrier  than  ever,  now,  under  the  con- 
stantly deepening  storm -gloom.  She 
gasped  and  staggered  up  out  of  her  seat, 
muttering  and  mumbling  incoherently, 
and  gazed  vacantly  upon  the  people  and 
the  scene  about  her  like  one  who  is  dazed, 
or  thinks  he  dreams,  and  does  not  know 
where  he  is. 

The  priests  crowded  about  her  implor- 
ing her  to  sign  the  paper,  there  were  many 
voices  beseeching  and  urging  her  at  once, 


there  was  great  turmoil  and  shouting  and 
excitement,  amongst  the  populace  and 
everywhere. 

“Sign!  sign!”  from  the  priests;  “sign 
— sign  and  be  saved!”  And  Loyseleur 
was  urging  at  her  ear,  “ Do  as  I told  you 
— do  not  destroy  yourself!” 

Joan  said  plaintively  to  these  people — 

“Ah,  you  do  not  do  well  to  seduce 
me.” 

The  judges  joined  their  voices  to  the 
others.  Yes,  even  the  iron  in  their  hearts 
melted,  and  they  said — 

“ Oh,  Joan,  we  pity  you  so ! Take  back 
what  you  have  said,  or  we  must  deliver 
you  up  to  punishment.” 

And  now  there  was  another  voice — it 
was  from  the  other  platform  — pealing 
solemnly  above  the  din:  Cauchon’s — 
reading  the  sentence  of  death! 

Joan’s  strength  was  all  spent.  She 
stood  looking  about  her  in  a bewildered 
way  a moment,  then  slowly  she  sunk  to 
her  knees,  and  bowed  her  head  and  said — 

“ I submit.” 

They  gave  her  no  time  to  reconsider — 
they  knew  the  peril  of  that.  The  moment 
the  w’ords  were  out  of  her  mouth  Massieu 
was  reading  to  her  the  abjuration,  and  she 
was  repeating  the  words  after  him  me- 
chanically, unconsciously — and  smiling  ; 
for  her  wandering  mind  was  far  away  in 
some  happier  world. 

Then  this  short  paper  of  six  lines  was 
slipped  aside  and  a long  one  of  many 
pages  was  smuggled  into  its  place,  and 
she,  noting  nothing,  put  her  mark  to  it. 
saying,  in  pathetic  apology,  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  write.  But  a secretary 
of  the  King  of  England  was  there  to 
take  care  of  that  defect;  he  guided  her 
hand  with  his  own,  and  wrote  her  name — 
Jehanne . 

The  great  crime  was  accomplished.  She 
had  signed— what?  She  did  not  know — 
but  the  others  knew.  She  had  signed  a 
paper  confessing  herself  a sorceress,  a 
dealer  with  devils,  a liar,  a blasphemer 
of  God  and  His  angels,  a lover  of  blood, 
a promoter  of  sedition,  cruel,  wicked,  com- 
missioned of  Satan ; and  this  signature 
of  hers  bound  her  to  resume  the  dress  of 
a woman.  There  were  other  promises, 
but  that  one  would  answer,  without  the 
others;  that  one  could  be  made  to  destroy 
her. 

Loyseleur  pressed  forward  and  praised 
her  for  having  done  “such  a good  day's 
work.” 
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But  she  was  still  dreamy,  she  hardly 
heard. 

Then  Cauchon  pronounced  the  words 
which  dissolved  the  excommunication 
and  restored  her  to  her  beloved  Church, 
with  all  the  dear  privileges  of  worship. 
Ah,  she  heard  that!  You  could  see  it  in 
the  deep  gratitude  that  rose  in  her  face 
and  transfigured  it  with  joy. 

But  how  transient  was  that  happiness! 
For  Cauchon,  without  a tremor  of  pity  in 
his  voice,  added  these  crushing  words — 

“And  that  she  may  repent  of  her 
crimes  and  repeat  them  no  more,  she  is 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
with  the  bread  of  affliction  and  the  water 
of  anguish !” 

Perpetual  imprisonment!  She  had 
never  dreamed  of  that— such  a thing  had 
never  been  hinted  to  her  by  Loyseleur  or 
by  any  other.  Loyseleur  had  distinctly 
said  and  promised  that  “all  would  be 
well  with  her.”  And  the  very  last  words 
spoken  to  her  by  Erard,  on  that  very 
platform,  when  he  was  urging  her  to  ab- 
jure, was  a straight,  unqualified  promise 
— that  if  she  would  do  it  she  should  go 
free  from  captivity. 

She  stood  stunned  and  speechless  a 
moment  ; then  she  remembered,  with 
such  solacement  as  the  thought  could  fur- 
nish, that  by  another  clear  promise  — a 
promise  made  by  Cauchon  himself — she 
would  at  least  be  the  Church’s  captive, 
and  have  women  about  her  in  place  of  a 
brutal  foreign  soldiery.  So  she  turned  to 
the  body  of  priests  and  said,  with  a sad 
resignation — 

“Now,  you  men  of  the  Church,  take 
me  to  your  prison,  and  leave  me  no  long- 
er in  the  hands  of  the  English;”  and  she 
gathered  up  her  chains  and  prepared  to 
move. 

But  alas,  now  came  these  shameful 
words  from  Cauchon — and  with  them  a 
r*  mocking  laugh: 

“Take  her  to  the  prison  whence  she 
came!” 

Poor  abused  girl!  She  stood  dumb, 
smitten,  paralyzed.  It  was  pitiful  to  see. 
She  had  been  beguiled,  lied  to,  betrayed; 
she  saw  it  all,  now. 

The  rumbling  of  a drum  broke  upon 
the  stillness,  and  for  just  one  moment  she 
thought  of  the  glorious  deliverance  prom- 
ised by  her  Voices — I read  it  in  the  rapt- 
ure that  lit  her  face;  then  she  saw  what 
it  was— her  prison  escort— and  that  light 
faded,  never  to  revive  again.  And  now 


her.  head  began  a piteous  rocking  motion, 
swaying  slowly,  this  way  and  that,  as  is 
the  way  when  one  is  suffering  unword- 
able  pain,  or  when  one’s  heart  is  broken ; 
then  drearily  she  went  from  us,  with  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  X. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  any  one  in 
all  Rouen  was  in  the  secret  of  the  deep 
game  which  Cauchon  was  playing  except 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchester.  Then  you 
can  imagine  the  astonishment  and  stupe- 
faction of  that  vast  mob  gathered  there 
and  those  crowds  of  churchmen  assem- 
bled on  the  two  platforms,  when  they 
saw  Joan  of  Arc  moving  away,  alive  and 
whole— slipping  out  of  their  grip  at  last, 
after  all  this  tedious  waiting,  all  this  tan- 
talizing expectancy. 

Nobody  was  able  to  stir  or  speak,  for  a 
while,  so  paralyzing  was  the  universal  as- 
tonishment, so  unbelievable  the  fact  that 
the  stake  was  actually  standing  there  un- 
occupied and  its  prey  gone.  Then  sud- 
denly everybody  broke  into  a fury  of  rage ; 
maledictions  and  charges  of  treachery  be- 
gan to  fly  freely;  yes,  and  even  stones: 
a stone  came  near  killing  the  Cardinal  of 
Winchester— it  just  missed  his  head.  But 
the  man  who  threw  it  was  not  to  blame, 
for  he  was  excited,  and  a person  who  is 
excited  never  can  throw  straight. 

The  tumult  was  very  great  indeed,  for 
a while.  In  the  midst  of  it  a chaplain  of 
the  Cardinal  even  forgot  the  proprieties 
so  far  as  to  opprobriously  assail  the  au- 
gust Bishop  of  Beauvais  himself,  shaking 
his  fist  in  his  face  and  shouting: 

“By  God,  you  are  a traitor!” 

“You  lie!”  responded  the  Bishop. 

He  a traitor!  Oh,  far  from  it;  he  cer- 
tainly wTas  the  last  Frenchman  that  any 
Briton  had  a right  to  bring  that  charge 
against. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  lost  his  temper, 
too.  He  was  a doughty  soldier,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  intellectuals— when  it  came 
to  delicate  chicane,  and  scheming,  and 
trickery  — he  couldn’t  see  any  further 
through  a millstone  than  another.  So  he 
burst  out  in  his  frank  warrior  fashion, 
and  swore  that  the  King  of  England  was 
being  treacherously  used,  and  that  Joan 
of  Arc  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  cheat 
the  stake.  But  they  whispered  comfort 
into  his  ear — 

“ Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  my  lord; 
we  shall  soon  have  her  again." 
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raally  warned  against  relapsing.  He  had 
witnesses  to  these  facts.  How  could  mat- 
ters be  better? 

But  suppose  she  should  not  relapse? 

Why,  then  she  must  be  forced  to  do  it. 

Did  Cauchon  hint  to  the  English  guards 
that  thenceforth  if  they  chose  to  make 
their  prisoner's  captivity  crueler  and  bit- 
terer than  ever,  no  official  notice  would 
be  taken  of  it?  Perhaps  so;  since  the 
guards  did  begin  that  policy  at  once,  and 
no  official  notice  teas  taken  of  it.  Yes, 
from  that  moment  Joan's  life  in  that  dun- 
geon was  made  almost  unendurable.  Do 
not  ask  me  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I will 
not  do  it. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  happy  days 
for  Noel  and  me.  Our  minds  were  full 
of  our  splendid  dream  of  France  aroused 
— France  shaking  her  mane — France  on 
the  march — France  at  the  gates— Rouen 
in  ashes,  and  Joan  free!  Our  imagina- 
tion was  on  fire;  we  were  delirious  with 
pride  and  joy.  For  we  were  very  young, 
as  I have  said. 

We  knew  nothing  about  what  had  been 
happening  in  the  dungeon  the  yester-af- 
ternoon.  We  supposed  that  as  Joan  had 
abjured  and  been  taken  back  into  the  for- 
giving bosom  of  the  Church,  she  was  be- 
ing  gently  used,  now,  and  her  captivity 
made  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  for  her 
as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  So, 
in  high  contentment,  we  planned  out  our 
share  in  the  great  rescue,  and  fought  our 
part  of  the  fight  over  and  over  again  dur- 
ing those  two  happy  days — as  happy  days 
as  ever  I have  known. 

Sunday  morning  came.  I was  awake, 
enjoying  the  balmy,  lazy  weather,  and 
thinking.  Thinking  of  the  rescue — what 
else?  I had  no  other  thought  now.  I 
was  absorbed  in  that,  drunk  with  the  hap- 
piness of  it. 

I heard  a voice  shouting,  far  down  the 
street,  and  soon  it  came  nearer,  and  I 
caught  the  words— 

44 Joan  of  Arc  has  relapsed!  The 
witch's  time  has  come  /” 

It  stopped  my  heart,  it  turned  my  blood 
to  ice.  That  was  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  but  that  triumphant  note  rings  as 
clear  in  my  memory  to-day  as  it  rang  in 
my  ear  that  long-vanished  summer  morn- 
ing. We  are  so  strangely  made;  the 
memories  that  could  make  us  happy  pass 
away;  it  is  the  memories  that  break  our 
hearts  that  abide. 


Soon  other  voices  took  up  that  cry — 
tens,  scores,  hundreds  of  voices;  all  the 
world  seemed  filled  with  the  brutal  joy 
of  it.  And  there  were  other  clamors — 
the  clatter  of  rushing  feet,  merry  con- 
gratulations, bursts  of  coarse  laughter, 
the  rolling  of  drums,  the  boom  and  crash 
of  distant  bands  profaning  the  sacred  day 
with  the  music  of  victory  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  came 
a summons  for  Manchon  and  me  to  go  to 
Joan’s  dungeon — a summons  from  Cau- 
chon. But  by  that  time  distrust  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  the  English 
and  their  soldiery  again,  and  all  Rouen 
was  in  an  angry  and  threatening  mood. 
We  could  see  plenty  evidences  of  this 
from  our  own  windows  — fist -shaking, 
black  looks,  tumultuous  tides  of  furious 
men  billowing  by,  along  the  street. 

And  we  learned  that  up  at  the  castle 
things  were  going  very  badly  indeed ; that 
there  was  a great  mob  gathered  there  who 
considered  the  relapse  a lie  and  a priestly 
trick,  and  among  them  many  half-drunk 
English  soldiers.  Moreover,  these  people 
had  gone  beyond  words.  They  had  laid 
hands  upon  a number  of  churchmen  who 
were  trying  to  enter  the  castle,  and  it  had 
been  difficult  work  to  rescue  them  and 
save  their  lives. 

And  so  Manchon  refused  to  go.  He 
said  he  would  not  go  a step  without  a 
safeguard  from  Warwick.  So  next  morn- 
ing Warwick  sent  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
and  then  we  went.  Matters  had  not 
grown  peacefuler  meantime,  but  worse. 
The  soldiers  protected  us  from  bodily 
damage,  but  as  we  passed  through  the 
great  mob  at  the  castle  we  were  assailed 
with  insults  and  shameful  epithets.  I 
bore  it  well  enough,  though,  and  said  to 
myself,  with  secret  satisfaction,  “In  three 
or  four  short  days,  my  lads,  you  will  be 
employing  your  tongues  in  a different  sort 
from  this— and  I shall  be  there  to  hear.” 

To  my  mind  these  were  as  good  as  dead 
men.  How  many  of  them  would  still  be 
alive  after  the  rescue  that  was  coming? 
Not  more  than  enough  to  amuse  the  exe- 
cutioner a short  half-hour,  certainly. 

It  turned  out  that  the  report  was  true. 
Joan  had  relapsed.  She  was  sitting  there 
in  her  chains,  clothed  again  in  her  male 
attire. 

She  accused  nobody.  That  was  her 
way.  It  was  not  in  her  character  to 
hold  a servant  to  account  for  what  his 
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master  had  made  him  do,  and  her  mind 
had  cleared,  now,  and  she  knew  that  the 
advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  her 
the  previous  morning  had  its  origin,  not 
in  the  subordinate,  but  in  the  master — 
Cauchon. 

Here  is  what  had  happened.  While 
Joan  slept,  in  the  early  morning  of  Sun- 
day, one  of  the  guards  stole  her  female 
apparel  and  put  her  male  attire  in  its 
place.  When  she  woke  she  asked  for 
the  other  dress,  but  the  guards  refused  to 
give  it  back.  She  protested,  and  said  she 
was  forbidden  to  wear  the  male  dress. 
But  they  continued  to  refuse.  She  had 
to  have  clothing,  for  modesty’s  sake; 
moreover,  she  saw  that  she  could  not 
save  her  life  if  she  must  fight  for  it 
against  treacheries  like  this;  so  she  put 
on  the  forbidden  garments,  knowing  what 
the  end  would  be.  She  was  weary  of  the 
struggle,  poor  thing. 

We  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Cau- 
chon, the  Vice-Inquisitor,  and  the  others 
— six  or  eight — and  when  I saw  Joan 
sitting  there,  despondent,  forlorn,  and 
still  in  chains,  when  I was  expecting  to 
find  her  situation  so  different,  I did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  shock 
was  very  great.  I had  doubted  the  re- 
lapse, perhaps;  possibly  I had  believed  in 
it,  but  had  not  realized  it. 

Cauchon's  victory  was  complete.  He 
had  had  a harassed  and  irritated  and  dis- 
gusted look  for  a long  time,  but  that  was 
all  gone  now,  and  contentment  and  se- 
renity had  taken  its  place.  His  purple 
face  was  full  of  tranquil  and  malicious 
happiness.  He  went  trailing  his  robes 
and  stood  grandly  in  front  of  Joan,  with 
his  legs  apart,  and  remained  so  more  than 
a minute,  gloating  over  her  and  enjoying 
the  sight  of  this  poor  ruined  creature, 
who  had  won  so  lofty  a place  for  him 
in  the  service  of  the  meek  and  merciful 
Jesus,  Saviour  of  the  World,  Lord  of 
the  Universe — in  case  England  kept  her 
promise  to  him,  who  kept  no  promises 
himself. 

Presently  the  judges  began  to  question 
Joan.  One  of  them,  named  Marguerie, 
who  was  a man  with  more  insight  than 
prudence,  remarked  upon  Joan's  change 
of  clothing,  and  said  — 

“There  is  something  suspicious  about 
this.  How  could  it  have  come  about 
without  connivance  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers? Perhaps  even  something  worse?'’ 

“Thousand  devils!”  screamed  Cau- 


chon, in  a fury.  “Will  you  shut  your 
mouth?” 

“Armagnac!  Traitor!”  shouted  the 
soldiers  on  guard,  and  made  a rush  for 
Marguerie  with  their  lances  levelled.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
was  saved  from  being  run  through  the 
body.  He  made  no  more  attempts  to 
help  the  inquiry,  poor  man.  The  other 
judges  proceeded  with  the  questionings. 

“Why  have  you  resumed  this  male 
habit?” 

I did  not  quite  catch  her  answer,  for 
just  then  a soldier’s  halberd  slipped  from 
his  fingers  and  fell  on  the  stone  floor 
with  a crash ; but  I thought  I understood 
Joan  to  say  that  she  had  resumed  it  of 
her  own  motion. 

“But  you  have  promised  and  sworn 
that  you  would  not  go  back  to  it.” 

I was  full  of  anxiety  to  hear  her  an- 
swer to  that  question ; and  when  it  came 
it  was  just  what  I was  expecting.  She 
said — quite  quietly — 

“ I have  never  intended  and  never  un- 
derstood myself  to  swear  I would  not  re- 
sume it.” 

There — I had  been  sure,  all  along,  that 
she  did  not  kuow  what  she  was  doing 
and  sayingon  the  platform  Thursday,  and 
this  answer  of  hers  was  proof  that  I had 
not  been  mistaken.  Then  she  went  on 
to  add  this — 

“But  I had  a right  to  resume  it,  because 
the  promises  made  to  me  have  not  been 
kept — promises  that  I should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  mass,  and  receive  the  communion, 
and  that  I should  be  freed  from  the  bond- 
age of  these  chains — but  they  are  still 
upon  me,  as  you  see.” 

“Nevertheless,  you  have  abjured,  and 
have  especially  promised  to  return  no 
more  to  the  dress  of  a man.” 

Then  Joan  held  out  her  fettered  hands 
sorrowfully  toward  these  unfeeling  men 
and  said — 

“ I would  rather  die  than  continue  so. 
But  if  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  if  I 
may  hear  mass,  and  be  removed  to  a pen- 
itential prison,  and  have  a woman  about 
me,  I will  be  good,  and  will  do  what  shall 
seem  good  to  you  that  I do.” 

Cauchon  sniffed  scoffingly  at  that. 
Honor  the  compact  which  he  and  his  had 
made  with  her?  Fulfil  its  conditions? 
What  need  of  that?  Conditions  had  been 
a good  thing  to  concede,  temporarily,  and 
for  advantage;  but  they  had  served  their 
turn — let  something  of  a fresher  sort  and 
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of  more  consequence  be  considered.  The 
resumption  of  the  male  dress  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes,  but  per- 
haps Joan  could  be  led  to  add  something1 
to  that  fatal  crime.  So  Cauchon  asked 
her  if  her  Voices  had  spoken  to  her  since 
Thursday — and  he  reminded  her  of  her 
abjuration. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered ; and  then  it  came 
out  that  the  Voices  had  talked  with  her 
about  the  abjuration — told  her  about  it,  I 
suppose.  She  guilelessly  reasserted  the 
heavenly  origin  of  her  mission,  and  did 
it  with  the  untroubled  mien  of  one  who 
was  not  conscious  that  she  had  ever 
knowingly  repudiated  it.  So  I was  con- 
vinced once  more  that  she  had  had  no  no- 
tion of  what  she  was  doing  that  Thursday 
morning  on  the  platform.  Finally  she 
said,  “My  voices  told  me  I did  very 
wrong  to  confess  that  what  I had  done 
was  not  well.”  Then  she  sighed,  and  said 
with  simplicity,  “But  it  was  the  fear  of 
the  fire  that  made  me  do  so.” 

That  is,  fear  of  the  fire  had  made  her 
sign  a paper  whose  contents  she  had  not 
understood  then,  but  understood,  now,  by 
revelation  of  her  Voices  and  by  testimony 
of  her  persecutors. 

She  was  sane  now,  and  not  exhausted ; 
her  courage  had  come  back,  and  with  it 
her  inborn  loyalty  to  the  truth.  She  was 
bravely  and  serenely  speaking  it  again, 
knowing  that  it  would  deliver  her  body 
up  to  that  very  fire  which  had  such  ter- 
rors for  her. 

That  answer  of  hers  was  quite  long, 
quite  frank,  wholly  free  from  conceal- 
ments or  palliations.  It  made  me  shud- 
der; I knew  she  was  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  herself.  So  did  poor 
Manchon.  And  he  wrote  in  the  margin 
abreast  of  it — 

Responsio  mortifera. 

Fatal  answer.  Yes,  all  present  knew 
that  it  was  indeed  a fatal  answer.  Then 
there  fell  a silence  such  as  falls  in  a sick- 
room when  the  watchers  by  the  dying 
draw  a deep  breath  and  say  softly  one  to 
another.  “All  is  over." 

Here,  likewise,  all  was  over;  but  after 
some  moments  Cauchon,  wishing  to  clinch 
this  matter  and  make  it  final,  put  this 
question — 

“Do  you  still  believe  that  your  Voices 
are  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Catharine?” 

“ Yes— and  that  they  come  from  God." 

“Yet  you  denied  them  on  the  scaf- 
fold?” 


Then  she  made  direct  and  clear  affirma- 
tion that  she  had  never  had  any  intention 
to  deny  them;  and  that  if — I noted  the 
if—  “ if  she  had  made  some  retractions  and 
revocations  on  the  scaffold  it  was  from 
fear  of  the  fire,  and  was  a violation  of  the 
truth.” 

There  it  is  again,  you  see.  She  certain- 
ly never  knew  what  it  was  she  had  done 
on  the  scaffold  until  she  was  told  of  it 
afterward  by  these  people  and  by  her 
Voices. 

And  now  she  closed  this  most  painful 
scene  with  these  words:  and  there  was  a 
weary  note  in  them  that  was  pathetic — 

“ I would  rather  do  my  penance  all  at 
once;  let  me  die.  I cannot  endure  cap- 
tivity any  longer.” 

The  spirit  born  for  sunshine  and  liberty 
so  longed  for  release  that  it  would  take 
it  in  any  form,  even  that. 

Several  among  the  company  of  judges 
went  from  the  place  troubled  and  sorrow- 
ful, the  others  in  another  mood.  In  the 
court  of  the  castle  we  found  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  fifty  English  waiting,  im- 
patient for  news.  As  soon  as  Cauchon 
saw  them  he  shouted — laughing — think 
of  a man  destroying  a friendless  poor 
girl  and  then  having  the  heart  to  laugh 
at  it: 

“ Make  yourselves  comfortable — it's  all 
over  with  her !" 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  young  can  sink  into  abysses  of 
despondency,  and  it  was  so  with  Noel  and 
me,  now;  but  the  hopes  of  the  young  are 
quick  to  rise  again,  and  it  was  so  with 
ours.  We  called  back  that  vague  prom- 
ise of  the  Voices,  and  said  the  one  to  the 
other  that  the  glorious  release  was  to 
happen  at  “the  last  moment” — “that 
other  time  was  not  the  last  moment,  but 
this  is;  it  will  happen  now;  the  King 
will  come.  La  Hire  will  come,  and  with 
them  our  veterans,  and  behind  them  all 
France!"  And  so  we  were  full  of  heart 
again,  and  could  already  hear,  in  fancy, 
that  stirring  music  the  clash  of  steel  and 
the  war-cries  and  the  uproar  of  the  onset, 
and  in  fancy  see  our  prisoner  free,  her 
chains  gone,  her  sword  in  her  hand. 

But  this  dream  was  to  pass  also,  and 
come  to  nothing.  Late  at  night,  when 
Manchon  came  in,  he  said — 

“I  am  come  from  the  dungeon,  and  I 
have  a message  for  you  from  that  poor 
child." 
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“ How  strange!” 

“Yes,  it  is  strange,  but  that  is  what 
she  said;  and  said  her  parents  would  un- 
derstand. And  for  a little  time  she  was 
lost  in  dreams  and  thinkings,  and  her 
lips  moved,  and  I caught  in  her  mutter- 
ings  these  lines,  which  she  said  over  two 
or  three  times,  and  they  seemed  to  bring 
peace  and  contentment  to  her.  I set  them 
down,  thinking  they  might  have  some 
connection  with  her  letter  and  be  useful; 
but  it  was  not  so;  they  were  a mere  mem- 
ory, floating  idly  in  a tired  mind,  and  they 
have  no  meaning,  at  least  no  relevancy.” 

I took  the  piece  of  paper,  and  found 
what  I knew  I should  find: 

“And  when  in  exile  wandVing  we 
Shall  fainting  yearn  for  glimpse  of  thee, 

0 rise  upon  our  sight!" 

There  was  no  hope  any  more.  I knew 
it  now.  I knew  that  Joan’s  letter  was  a 
message  to  Noel  and  me,  as  well  as  to  her 
family,  and  that  its  object  was  to  banish 
vain  hopes  from  our  minds  and  tell  us 
from  her  own  mouth  of  the  blow  that 
was  going  to  fall  upon  us,  so  that  we,  be- 
ing her  soldiers,  would  know  it  for  a com- 
mand to  bear  it  as  became  us  and  her, 
and  so  submit  to  the  will  of  God ; and  in 
thus  obeying,  find  assuagement  of  our 
grief.  It  was  like  her,  for  she  was  al- 
ways thinking  of  others,  not  of  herself. 
Yes,  her  heart  was  sore  for  us;  she  could 
find  time  to  think  of  us,  the  humblest  of 
her  servants,  and  try  to  soften  our  pain, 
lighten  the  burden  of  our  troubles, — she 
that  was  drinking  of  the  bitter  waters; 
she  that  was  walking  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death. 

I wrote  the  letter.  You  will  know 
what  it  cost  me,  without  my  telling  you. 
I wrote  it  with  the  same  wooden  stylus 
which  had  put  upon  parchment  the  first 
words  ever  dictated  by  Joan  of  Arc — that 
high  summons  to  the  English  to  vacate 
France,  two  years  past,  when  she  was  a 
lass  of  seventeen ; it  had  now  set  down 
the  last  ones  which  she  was  ever  to  dic- 
tate. Then  I broke  it.  For  the  pen  that 
had  served  Joan  of  Arc  could  not  serve 
any  that  would  come  after  her  in  this 
earth  without  abasement. 

The  next  day,  May  29th,  Cauchon  sum- 
moned his  serfs,  and  forty-two  responded. 
It  is  charitable  to  believe  that  the  other 
twenty  were  ashamed  to  come.  The  for- 
ty-two pronounced  her  a relapsed  here- 
tic, and  condemned  her  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  Cauchon  thank- 


ed them.  Then  he  sent  orders  that  Joan 
be  conveyed  the  next  morning  to  the 
place  known  as  the  Old  Market;  and  that 
she  be  then  delivered  to  the  civil  judge, 
and  by  the  civil  judge  to  the  executioner. 
That  meant  that  she  would  be  burnt. 

All  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tues- 
day the  29th  the  news  was  flying,  and  the 
people  of  the  country-side  flocking  to 
Rouen  to  see  the  tragedy  — all,  at  least, 
who  could  prove  their  English  sympa- 
thies and  count  upon  admission.  The 
press  grew  thicker  and  thicker  in  the 
streets,  the  excitement  grew  higher  and 
higher.  And  now  a thing  was  noticeable 
again  which  had  been  noticeable  more 
than  once  before — that  there  was  pity  for 
Joan  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  these  peo- 
ple. Whenever  she  had  been  in  great 
danger  it  had  manifested  itself,  and  now 
it  was  apparent  again— manifest  in  a pa- 
thetic dumb  sorrow  which  was  visible  in 
many  faces. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Wednesday, 
Martin  Ladvenu  and  another  friar  were 
sent  to  Joan  to  prepare  her  for  death; 
and  Manchon  and  I went  with  them — a 
hard  service  for  me.  We  tramped  through 
the  dim  corridors,  winding  this  way  and 
that,  and  piercing  ever  deeper  and  deeper 
into  that  vast  heart  of  stone,  and  at  last 
we  stood  before  Joan.  But  she  did  not 
know  it.  She  sat  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap  and  her  head  bowed,  thinking,  and 
her  face  was  very  sad.  One  might  not 
know  what  she  was  thinking  of.  Of  her 
home,  and  the  peaceful  pastures,  and  the 
friends  she  was  no  more  to  see?  Of  her 
wrongs,  and  her  forsaken  estate,  and  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  put  upon  her? 
Or  was  it  of  death— the  death  which  she 
had  longed  for,  and  which  was  now  so 
close?  Or  was  it  of  the  kind  of  death  she 
must  suffer?  I hoped  not;  for  she  feared 
only  one  kind,  and  that  one  had  for  her 
unspeakable  terrors.  I believed  she  so 
feared  that  one  that  with  her  stroug  will 
she  would  shut  the  thought  of  it  wholly 
out  of  her  mind,  and  hope  and  believe 
that  God  would  take  pity  on  her  and 
grant  her  an  easier  one;  and  so  it  might 
chance  that  the  awful  news  which  we 
were  bringing  might  come  as  a surprise 
to  her,  at  last. 

We  stood  silent  awhile,  but  she  was 
still  unconscious  of  us,  still  deep  in  her 
sad  musings  and  far  away.  Then  Martin 
Ladvenu  said,  softly — 

“ Joan.” 
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She  looked  up  then,  with  a little  start, 
and  a wan  smile,  and  said — 

“Speak.  Have  you  a message  for  me?” 

“ Yes,  my  poor  child.  Try  to  bear  it. 
Do  you  think  you  can  bear  it?” 

“Yes”  — very  softly,  and  her  head 
drooped  again. 

“ I am  come  to  prepare  you  for  death.” 

A faint  shiver  trembled  through  her 
wasted  body.  There  was  a pause.  In 
the  stillness  we  could  hear  our  breath- 
ings. Then  she  said,  still  in  that  low 
voice — 

“ When  will  it  be?” 

The  muffled  notes  of  a tolling  bell 
floated  to  our  ears  out  of  the  distance. 

“ Now.  The  time  is  at  hand.” 

That  slight  shiver  passed  again. 

“ It  is  so  soon — ah,  it  is  so  soon !” 

There  was  a long  silence.  The  distant 
throbbings  of  the  bell  pulsed  through  it, 
and  we  stood  motionless  and  listening. 
But  it  was  broken  at  last — 

“ What  death  is  it?” 

“By  fire!” 

“Oh,  I knew  it,  I knew  it!”  She 
sprang  wildly  to  her  feet,  and  wound  her 
hands  in  her  hair,  and  began  to  writhe 
and  sob,  oh,  so  piteously,  and  mourn  and 
grieve  and  lament,  and  turn  to  first  one 
and  then  another  of  us,  and  search  our 
faces  beseechingly,  as  hoping  she  might 
find  help  and  friendliness  there,  poor 
thing — she  that  had  never  denied  these 
to  any  creature,  even  her  wounded  enemy 
on  the  battle-field. 

“ Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  to  treat  me  so!  And 
must  my  body,  that  has  never  been  de- 
filed, be  consumed  to  day  and  turned  to 
ashes?  Ah,  sooner  would  I that  my  head 
were  cut  off  seven  times  than  suffer  this 
woful  death.  I had  the  promise  of  the 
Church’s  prison  when  I submitted,  and  if 
I had  but  been  there,  and  not  left  here  in 
the  hands  of  my  enemies,  this  miserable 
fate  had  not  befallen  me.  Oh,  I appeal 
to  God  the  Great  Judge,  against  the  in- 
justice which  has  been  done  me.” 

There  was  none  there  that  could  endure 
it.  They  turned  away,  with  the  tears 
running  down  their  faces.  In  a moment 
I was  on  my  knees  at  her  feet.  At  once 
she  thought  only  of  my  danger,  and  bent 
and  whispered  in  my  ear:  “Up! — do  not 
peril  yourself,  good  heart.  There— God 
bless  you  always!”  and  I felt  the  quick 
clasp  of  her  hand.  Mine  was  the  last 
hand  she  touched  with  hers  in  life.  None 
saw  it;  history  does  not  know  of  it  or  tell 


of  it,  yet  it  is  true,  just  as  I have  told  it. 
The  next  moment  she  saw  Cauchon  com- 
ing, and  she  went  and  stood  before  him 
and  reproached  him,  saying — 

“Bishop,  it  is  by  you  that  I die!” 

He  was  not  ashamed,  not  touched;  but 
said,  smoothly — 

“Ah,  be  patient,  Joan.  You  die  be- 
cause you  have  not  kept  your  promise, 
but  have  returned  to  your  sins.” 

“Alas,” she  said,  “if  you  had  put  me 
in  the  Church’s  prison,  and  given  me 
right  and  proper  keepers,  as  you  prom- 
ised, this  would  not  have  happened.  And 
for  this  I summon  you  to  answer  before 
God!” 

Then  Cauchon  winced,  and  looked  less 
placidly  content  than  before,  and  he 
turned  him  about  and  went  away. 

Joan  stood  awhile  musing.  She  grew 
calmer,  but  occasionally  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  now  and  then  sobs  shook  her 
body;  but  their  violence  was  modifying 
now,  and  the  intervals  between  them  were 
growing  longer.  Finally  she  looked  up 
and  saw  Pierre  Maurice,  who  had  come 
in  with  the  Bishop,  and  she  said  to  him — 

“Master  Peter,  where  shall  I be  this 
night?” 

“ Have  you  not  good  hope  in  God?” 

“Yes — and  by  his  grace  I shall  be  in 
Paradise.” 

Now  Martin  Ladvenu  heard  her  in  con- 
fession; then  she  begged  for  the  sacra- 
ment. But  how  grant  the  communion 
to  one  who  had  been  publicly  cut  off  from 
the  Church,  and  was  now  no  more  en- 
titled to  its  privileges  than  an  unbaptized 
pagan?  The  brother  could  not  do  this, 
but  he  sent  to  Cauchon  to  inquire  what 
he  must  do.  All  laws,  human  and  divine, 
were  alike  to  that  man — he  respected  none 
of  them.  He  sent  back  orders  to  grant 
Joan  whatever  she  wished.  Her  last 
speech  to  him  had  reached  his  fears,  per- 
haps: it  could  not  reach  his  heart,  for  he 
had  none. 

The  Eucharist  was  brought  now  to  that 
poor  soul  that  had  yearned  for  it  with  such 
unutterable  longing  all  these  desolate 
months.  It  was  a solemn  moment.  While 
we  had  been  in  the  deeps  of  the  prison,  the 
public  courts  of  the  castle  had  been  fill- 
ing up  with  crowds  of  the  humbler  sort 
of  men  and  women,  who  had  learned 
what  was  going  on  in  Joan’s  cell,  and 
had  come  with  softened  hearts  to  do — 
they  knew  not  what;  to  hear — they  knew 
not  what.  We  knew  nothing  of  this,  for 
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they  were  out  of  our  view.  And  there 
were  other  great  crowds  of  the  like  caste 
gathered  in  masses  outside  the  castle  gates. 
And  when  the  lights  and  the  other  accom- 
paniments of  the  Sacrament  passed  by, 
coming  to  Joan  in  the  prison,  all  those 
multitudes  kneeled  down  and  began  to 
pray  for  her,  and  many  wept;  and  when 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  communion 
began  in  Joan’s  cell,  out  of  the  distance  a 
moving  sound  was  borne  moaning  to  our 
ears  — it  was  those  invisible  multitudes 
chanting  the  litany  for  a departing  soul. 

The  fear  of  the  fiery  death  was  gone 
from  Joan  of  Arc  now,  to  come  again  no 
more,  except  for  one  fleeting  instant — 
then  it  would  pass,  and  serenity  and  cour- 
age would  take  its  place  and  abide  till  the 
end. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Deliverer  of  France,  went  forth  in  the 
grace  of  her  innocence  and  her  youth  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  the  country  she 
loved  with  such  devotion,  and  for  the 
King  that  had  abandoned  her.  She  sat  in 
the  cart  that  is  used  only  for  felons.  In 
one  respect  she  was  treated  worse  than  a 
felon;  for  whereas  she  was  on  her  way 
to  be  sentenced  by  the  civil  arm,  she  al- 
ready bore  her  judgment  inscribed  in  ad- 
vance upon  a mitre-shaped  cap  which  she 
wore: 

HERETIC.  RELAPSED,  APOSTATE,  IDOLATER. 

In  the  cart  with  her  sat  the  friar  Mar- 
tin Ladvenu  and  Maitre  Jean  Massieu. 
She  looked  girlishly  fair  and  sweet  and 
saintly  in  her  long  white  robe,  and  when 
a gush  of  sunlight  flooded  her  as  she 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  prison 
and  was  yet  for  a moment  still  framed 
in  the  arch  of  the  sombre  gate,  the  massed 
multitudes  of  poor  folk  murmured  “ A 
vision ! a vision !”  and  sunk  to  their  knees 
praying,  and  many  of  the  women  weep- 
ing; and  the  moving  invocation  for  the 
dying  rose  again,  and  was  taken  up  and 
borne  along,  a majestic  wave  of  sound, 
which  accompanied  the  doomed,  solacing 
and  blessing  her,  all  the  sorrowful  way  to 
the  place  of  death.  “Christ  have  pity! 
Saint  Margaret  have  pity ! Pray  for  her, 
all  ye  saints,  archangels,  and  blessed  mar- 
tyrs, pray  for  her!  Saints  and  angels  in- 
tercede for  her!  From  thy  wrath,  good 
Lord,  deliver  her!  O Lord  God,  save 
her!  Have  mercy  on  her,  we  beseech 
Thee,  good  Lord !” 

Voh.  XCII.-No.  551.-75 
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It  is  just  and  true,  what  one  of  the  his- 
tories has  said:  “The  poor  and  the  help- 
less had  nothing  but  their  prayers  to  give 
Joan  of  Arc ; but  these  we  may  believe 
were  not  unavailing.  There  are  few  more 
pathetic  events  recorded  in  history  than 
this  weeping,  helpless,  praying  crowd, 
holding  their  lighted  candles  and  kneel- 
ing on  the  pavement  beneath  the  prison 
walls  of  the  old  fortress.” 

And  it  was  so  all  the  way:  thousands 
upon  thousands  massed  upon  their  knees 
and  stretching  far  down  the  distances, 
thick-sown  with  the  faint  yellow  candle- 
flames,  like  a field  starred  with  golden 
flowers. 

But  there  were  some  that  did  not  kneel ; 
these  were  the  English  soldiers.  They 
stood  elbow  to  elbow,  on  each  side  of 
Joan’s  road,  and  walled  it  in,  all  the 
way;  and  behind  these  living  walls  knelt 
the  multitudes. 

By-and-by  a frantic  man  in  priest’s 
garb  came  wailing  and  lamenting,  and 
tore  through  the  crowd  and  the  barrier  of 
soldiers  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
by  Joan’s  cart  and  put  up  his  hands  in 
supplication,  crying  out— 

“O,  forgive,  forgive!” 

It  was  Loyseleur! 

And  Joan  forgave  him;  forgave  him 
out  of  a heart  that  knew  nothing  but 
forgiveness,  nothing  but  compassion,  no- 
thing but  pity  for  all  that  suffer,  let  their 
offence  be  what  it  might.  And  she  had 
no  word  of  reproach  for  this  poor  wretch 
who  had  wrought  day  and  night  with  de- 
ceits and  treacheries  and  hypocrisies  to 
betray  her  to  her  death. 

The  soldiers  would  have  killed  him,  but 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  saved  his  life.  What 
became  of  him  is  not  known.  He  hid 
himself  from  the  world  somewhere,  to  en- 
dure his  remorse  as  he  might. 

In  the  square  of  the  Old  Market  stood 
the  two  platforms  and  the  stake  that  had 
stood  before  in  the  church-yard  ofSt.Ouen. 
The  platforms  were  occupied  as  before, 
the  one  by  Joan  and  her  judges,  the  other 
by  great  dignitaries,  the  principal  being 
Cauchon  and  the  English  Cardinal— Win- 
chester. The  square  was  packed  with 
people,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the 
blocks  of  buildings  surrounding  it  were 
black  with  them. 

When  the  preparations  had  been  fin- 
ished, all  noise  and  movement  gradually 
ceased,  and  a waiting  stillness  followed 
which  was  solemn  and  impressive. 
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And  now,  by  order  of  Cauchon,  an  ec- 
clesiastic named  Nicholas  Midi  preach- 
ed a sermon,  wherein  he  explained  that 
when  a branch  of  the  vine — which  is  the 
Church — becomes  diseased  and  corrupt, 
it  must  be  cut  away  or  it  will  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  whole  vine.  He  made  it  ap- 
pear that  Joan,  through  her  wickedness, 
was  a menace  and  a peril  to  the  Church's 
purity  and  holiness,  and  her  death  there- 
fore necessary.  When  he  was  come  to 
the  end  of  his  discourse  he  turned  toward 
her  and  paused  a moment,  then  he  said — 

“ Joan,  the  Church  can  no  longer  pro- 
tect you.  Go  in  peace!” 

Joan  had  been  placed  wholly  apart 
and  conspicuous,  to  signify  the  Church’s 
abandonment  of  her,  and  she  sat  there  in 
her  loneliness,  waiting  in  patience  and 
resignation  for  the  end.  Cauchon  ad- 
dressed her  now.  He  had  been  advised 
to  read  the  form  of  her  abjuration  to  her, 
and  had  brought  it  with  him;  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  fearing  that  she  would 
proclaim  the  truth— that  she  had  never 
knowingly  abjured — and  so  bring  shame 
upon  him  and  eternal  infamy.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  admonishing  her  to 
keep  in  mind  her  wickednesses, and  repent 

of  them,  and  think  of  her  salvation.  Then 
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he  solemnly  pronounced  her  excommu- 
nicate and  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
Church.  With  a final  word  he  delivered 
her  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  judgment 
and  sentence. 

Joan,  weeping,  knelt  and  began  to  pray. 
For  whom?  Herself?  Oh  no — for  the 
King  of  France.  Her  voice  rose  sweet 
and  clear,  and  penetrated  all  hearts  with 
its  passionate  pathos.  She  never  thought 
of  his  treacheries  to  her,  she  never 
thought  of  his  desertion  of  her,  she  never 
remembered  that  it  was  because  he  was 
an  ingrate  that  she  was  here  to  die  a mis- 
erable death ; she  remembered  only  that 
he  was  her  King,  that  she  was  his  loyal 
and  loving  subject,  and  that  his  enemies 
had  undermined  his  cause  with  evil  re- 
ports and  false  charges,  and  he  not  by  to 
defend  himself.  And  so,  in  the  very 
presence  of  death,  she  forgot  her  own 
troubles  to  implore  all  in  her  hearing  to 
be  just  to  him;  to  believe  that  he  was 
good  and  noble  and  sincere,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  blame  for  any  acts  of  hers, 
neither  advising  them  nor  urging  them, 
but  being  wholly  clear  and  free  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  Then,  closing,  she 
begged  in  humble  and  touching  words 


that  all  here  present  would  pray  for  her 
and  would  pardon  her,  both  her  ene- 
mies and  such  as  might  look  friendly 
upon  her  and  feel  pity  for  her  in  their 
hearts.  . 

There  was  hardly  one  heart  there  that 
was  not  touched — even  the  English,  even 
the  judges  showed  it,  and  there  was  many 
a lip  that  trembled  and  many  an  eye  that 
was  blurred  with  tears;  yes.even  the  Eng- 
lish Cardinal  s— that  man  with  a political 
heart  of  stone  but  a human  heart  of  flesh. 

The  secular  judge  who  should  have  de- 
livered judgment  and  pronounced  sen- 
tence was  himself  so  disturbed  that  he 
forgot  his  duty,  and  Joan  went  to  her 
death  unsentenced — thus  completing  with 
an  illegality  what  had  begun  illegally  and 
had  so  continued  to  the  end.  He  only 
said— to  the  guards — 

“Take  her;”  and  to  the  executioner, 
“Do  your  duty.” 

Joan  asked  for  a cross.  None  was  able 
to  furnish  one.  But  an  English  soldier 
broke  a stick  in  two  and  crossed  the  pieces 
and  tied  them  together,  and  this  cross  lie 
gave  her,  moved  to  it  by  the  good  heart 
that  was  in  him;  and  she  kissed  it  and 
put  it  in  her  bosom.  Then  Isambard  de 
la  Pierre  went  to  the  church  near  by  and 
brought  her  a consecrated  one;  and  this 
one  also  she  kissed,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom  with  rapture,  aud  then  kissed  it 
again  and  again,  covering  it  with  tears 
and  pouring  out  her  gratitude  to  God  and 
the  saints. 

And  so,  weeping,  and  with  her  cross  to 
her  lips,  she  climbed  up  the  cruel  steps  to 
the  face  of  the  stake,  with  the  friar  Isam- 
bard at  her  side.  Then  she  was  helped  up 
to  the  top  of  the  pile  of  wood  that  was 
built,  around  the  lower  third  of  the  stake, 
and  stood  upon  it  with  her  back  against 
the  stake,  and  the  world  gazing  up  at  her 
breathless.  The  executioner  ascended  to 
her  side  and  wound  chains  about  her  slen- 
der body,  and  so  fastened  her  to  the  stake. 
Then  he  descended  to  finish  his  dreadful 
office;  and  there  she  remained  alone— she 
that  had  had  so  many  friends  in  the  days 
when  she  was  free,  and  had  been  so  loved 
and  so  dear. 

All  these  things  I saw,  albeit  dimly  and 
blurred  with  tears;  but  I could  bear  no 
more.  I continued  in  my  place, but  what 
I shall  deliver  to  you  now  I got  by  others’ 
eyes  and  others’  mouths.  Tragic  sounds 
there  were  that  pierced  my  ears  and  wound- 
ed my  heart  as  I sat  there,  but  it  is  as  I 
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tell  you : the  latest  image  recorded  by  my 
eyes  in  that  desolating  hour  was  Joan  of 
Arc  with  the  grace  of  her  comely  youth 
still  unmarred  ; and  that  image,  untouch- 
ed by  time  or  decay,  has  remained  with 
me  all  my  days.  Now  I will  go  on. 

If  any  thought  that  now,  in  that  solemn 
hour  when  all  transgressors  repent  and 
confess,  she  would  revoke  her  revocation 
and  say  her  great  deeds  had  been  evil 
deeds  and  Satan  and  his  friends  their 
source,  they  erred.  No  such  thought  was 
in  her  blameless  mind.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  herself  and  her  troubles,  but 
of  others,  and  of  woes  that  might  befall 
them.  And  so, turning  her  grieving  eyes 
about  her,  where  rose  the  towers  and  spires 
of  that  fair  city,  she  said — 

‘‘Oh,  Rouen,  Rouen,  must  I die  here, 
and  must  you  be  my  tomb?  Ah,  Rouen, 
Rouen,  I have  great  fear  that  you  will 
suffer  for  my  death.” 

A whiff  of  smoke  swept  upward  past 
her  face,  and  for  one  moment  terror  seized 
her  and  she  cried  out,  “Water!  Give  me 
holy  water!”  but  the  next  moment  her 
fears  were  gone,  and  they  came  no  more 
to  torture  her. 

She  heard  the  flames  crackling  below 
her, and  immediately  distress  for  a fellow- 
creature  who  was  in  danger  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  It  was  the  friar  Isambard. 
She  had  given  him  her  cross  and  begged 
him  to  raise  it  toward  her  face  and  let  her 


eyes  rest  in  hope  and  consolation  upon  4 1 
till  she  was  entered  into  the  peace  of  God. 
She  made  him  go  out  from  the  danger 
of  the  fire.  Then  she  was  satisfied,  and 
said — 

“ Now  keep  it  always  in  my  sight  until 
the  end.” 

Not  even  yet  could  Cauclion,  that  man 
without  shame,  endure  to  let  her  die  in 
peace,  but  went  toward  her,  all  black  with 
crimes  and  sins  as  he  was,  and  cried 
out — 

“I  am  come,  Joan,  to  exhort  you  for 
the  last  time  to  repent  and  seek  the  par- 
don of  God.” 

“ I die  through  you,”  she  said,  and  these 
were  the  last  words  she  spoke  to  any  upon 
earth. 

Then  the  pitchy  smoke,  shot  through 
with  red  flashes  of  flame,  rolled  up  in  a 
thick  volume  and  hid  her  from  sight; 
and  from  the  heart  of  this  darkness  her 
voice  rose  strong  and  eloquent  in 
prayer,  and  when  by  moments  the  wind 
shredded  somewhat  of  the  smoke  aside, 
there  were  veiled  glimpses  of  an  upturn- 
ed face  and  moving  lips.  At  last  a merci- 
ful swift  tide  of  flame  burst  upward,  and 
none  saw  that  face  any  more  nor  that 
form,  and  the  voice  was  still. 

Yes,  she  was  gone  from  us:  Joan  op 
Arc  ! What  little  words  they  are,  to  tell 
of  a rich  world  made  empty  and  poor! 
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HENCE  then  at  last!  For  the  strife  is  past 

Of  the  Birth  and  Death,  of  the  Self  and  Soul; 
The  memory  breaks,  the  breath  forsakes, 

The  waves  of  the  .Ether  o’er  me  roll. 

The  pulses  cease,  and  the  Hours  release 

Their  wearied  school  of  the  nerves  and  brain; 

I fall  on  the  Deep  of  the  Mystic  Sleep, 

Where  the  Word  that  is  Life  can  be  heard  again. 
And  the  fires  descend,  and  my  fragments  blend, 

And  the  sand  of  my  Being  is  fused  and  runs 
To  the  mould  of  a glass  for  the  rays  to  pass 
Of  the  Sun  of  the  Centre  that  rules  all  suns. 

But,  or  ever  I rest,  I take  from  ray  breast 
My  blood-drained  heart  for  the  tablet  white 
Of  a gospel  page  to  the  far-off  Age — 

O Hand  Eternal!  Coine  forth — and  write! 
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Miss  Butt  was  very  vain  of  her  con- 
spicuous good  looks,  with  a good-natured 
vanity  that  spent  itself  principally  in 
elaborate  dress,  and  was  not  apt  to  prove 
offensive,  its  justification  was  so  evident 
in  her  superb  figure  and  almost  faultless 
complexion  and  features.  Quite  recently 
this  vanity  had  taken  the  form  of  a desire 
to  have  her  beauty  perpetuated  on  can- 
vas, and  to  gratify  this  whim  Madame  de 
Champbaron  and  Victoria  were  making 
a general  tour  of  the  studios  in  search  of 
a suitable  painter.  Discovery  was  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment,  for  the  girl  found 
it  hard  to  make  up  her  mind;  she  had 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject  and  refused 
to  be  led.  Having  no  real  taste  or  ap- 
preciation of  anything  artistic,  she  felt 
an  absolute  indifference  for  all  the  work 
that  she  was  taken  to  see.  To  the  great- 
er number  of  ignorant  people  fame  and 
celebrity  are  everything,  but  Victoria’s 
ideas  of  what  she  wanted  in  the  way  of  a 
portrait- painter  were  founded  upon  the 
perusal  of  a number  of  trashy  novels 
where  bohemian  painters  figure  in  fic- 
tions of  wreathed  tobacco  smoke,  glory, 
and  velveteen  jackets,  and  she  intended 
to  continue  her  search  until  she  could 
discover  some  one  who  quite  came  up  to 
her  preconceived  notions  of  what  an  in- 
teresting painter  should  be;  she  did  not 
care  a fig  whether  the  man  of  her  choice 
was  known  or  unknown;  what  she  re- 
quired was  a fitting  raise  en  scene  and  a 
not  too  unattractive  person. 

So  far  she  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 
aunt  and  niece  started  out  every  after- 
noon with  unfailing  regularity,  and  did 
studios  religiously  until  dark,  but  as  yet 
Victoria  had  given  no  commission.  Of 
course  the  painters  they  visited  guessed 
the  object  of  their  visits,  and  it  gave  Vic- 
toria infinite  satisfaction  to  have  them 
flatter  and  admire  her  beauty,  and  flat- 
tery and  admiratiou  she  received  to  her 
heart's  content. 

They  had  exhausted  all  the  celebrities 
on  their  list — a list  which  the  Count  had 
laboriously  compiled  from  old  Salon  cata- 
logues; he  wrote  down  the  author's  name 
and  address  whenever  he  found  an  illus- 
tration of  a portrait — and  they  were  now 
reduced  to  visiting  the  comparatively  un- 
known— unknown  at  least  to  their  phil- 
istine circle — and  after  haunting  magnif- 
icent establishments  in  fashionable  quar- 
ters they  found  themselves  turning  to 
less  distinguished  places,  and  on  this 


damp,  rainy  afternoon  were  pursuing 
their  investigations  in  the  unattractive 
neighborhood  of  Montmartre. 

A very  dingy  entrance  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  Clichy,  with  a still  more  dingy 
porter’s  lodge  and  hallway,  had  admitted 
them  to  the  staircase  they  were  now 
climbing,  and  up  which  they  toiled  wea- 
rily in  spite  of  faint  protests  from  Madame 
de  Champbaron,  which  were  always  firm- 
ly and  decidedly  set  at  naught  by  her 
more  active  niece,  who  mounted  on  un- 
daunted, although  stale  odors  of  onions 
and  cabbage  greeted  them  at  each  land- 
ing, and  the  higher  they  mounted  the 
more  squalid  their  surroundings  became. 

“What  could  your  uncle  have  been 
dreaming  of  to  send  us  here?”  protested 
the  Countess,  panting  heavily. 

“It’s  marked  with  a cross.”  said  Victo- 
ria, consulting  a silver-bound  memoran- 
dum-book she  carried  in  her  hand.  “Un- 
cle said  he  would  mark  all  the  most  at- 
tractive ones  so.  Whenever  he  found  a 
particularly  attractive-looking  picture  he 
put  down  a cross,  and  opposite  the  cele- 
brated names  too,  although,  of  course, 
there  was  no  real  need  of  doing  that,  be- 
cause we  know  all  about  those  without 
being  told.” 

“ He  never  imagined  that  it  would  be 
a place  like  this,  he  is  so  very  particular 
where  we  go,”  said  Madame  de  Champ- 
baron, positively. 

They  were  resting  on  the  fifth  landing 
before  mounting  to  the  top  floor,  where 
the  studio  was  situated,  and  when  they 
had  regained  a little  composure  plodded 
on  again,  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a door  bearing  the  name,  “Ho- 
mer Duncan,  Artiste  Peintre,”  in  writing 
on  a card. 

A bell-cord  with  a mangy  tassel  hung 
beside  the  doorway,  and  Victoria  proceed- 
ed to  give  it  a vigorous  pull,  w hich  sound- 
ed a loud  gong  within.  There  was  a short 
silence,  and  then  a step  approached,  and 
a young  man  in  a paint-besmeared  blouse 
opened  the  door,  and,  looking  very  much 
surprised  at  the  smartness  of  his  visitors, 
evidently  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
do. 

Madame  de  Champbaron,  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  although  she  was  a little 
startled  at  the  young  fellow's  appear- 
ance and  still  rather  short  of  breath,  de- 
manded Mr.  Duncan. 

“I  am  Mr.  Duncan,”  said  the  young 
man. 
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Chairs  and  easels  stood  about,  and  an  up- 
right piano  was  open  and  had  music  on 
its  desk.  A big  carved  press  in  one  cor- 
ner was  the  most  substantial  piece  of  fur- 
niture, for  the  chairs  all  seemed  to  be  in 
the  last  stages  of  dissolution,  and  Madame 
de  Champbaron  felt  very  insecure  on  the 
one  she  was  occupying,  and  she  had  her 
feet  on  the  only  rug  in  the  room,  which 
was  ragged  and  made  of  matting. 

Victoria,  seated  ou  the  divan,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  Avas  dilapi- 
dated, to  her  aunt’s  great  surprise,  was 
evidently  enjoying  herself  hugely.  She 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  young  men, 
who  had  gathered  round  her  at  once, 
leaving  Duncan  to  entertain  the  Count- 
ess, a task  he  found  almost  impossible,  for 
she  was  still  feeling  the  breathless  effects 
of  climbing  the  stairs,  and  was  much  over- 
come by  her  unusual  experience  at  the 
top  of  them.  She  had  never  been  in  such 
a place  before.  It  looked  so  poverty- 
stricken  after  the  stately  houses  they  had 
visited  during  the  last  few  days. 

Some  one  suggested  a cup  of  tea,  and 
in  spite  of  a faint  demur  on  the  part  of 
her  aunt,  Victoria  insisted  that  it  would 
he  nice  to  have  some  before  leaving. 

A shout  from  one  of  the  men  brought 
a clumsy  boy  shambling  down  from  the 
upper  story,  and  soon  the  kettle  Avas  sing- 
ing on  the  stove,  and  while  tea  things 
were  being  laid  out, Victoria,  accompanied 
by  the  young  men,  inspected  the  pictures. 

Madame  de  Champbaron  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  these  productions,  which 
showed  great  talent,  although  she  could 
not  appreciate  it.  They  departed  in  every 
respect  from  the  artistic  canons  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  Their  almost  crude 
coloring  and  broadness  of  treatment  of- 
fended a taste  formed  on  Bouguereau  and 
Cabanel. 

Victoria,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted  by  what  she  saw; 
she  laughed  at  some  things,  asked  ques- 
tions about  others,  and  finally  electrified 
her  aunt  by  announcing  her  intention  of 
having  Duncan  paint  her  portrait,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  companions  and  his 
own  helpless  confusion. 

Victoria  carried  everything  before  her; 
she  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  sittings  and  so  forth  at  the  top  of  her 
loud  voice  and  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  young  painter's  evident  embarrass- 
ment, and  after  drinking  several  cups  of 
tea,  which  were  served  in  a chipped  and 


harlequin  assortment  of  china,  no  cup 
having  the  slightest  relation  to  the  saucer 
on  which  it  reposed,  swept  her  aunt  out 
of  the  studio  without  having  ghren  her 
time  to  edge  in  a Avord  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  visit. 

She  had  given  Duncan  a card,  on  which 
Miss  Victoria  Ellen  Butt  was  engraved 
beneath  the  name  of  Madame  de  Champ- 
baron, and  she  requested  him  to  call  the 
next  day  to  select  from  her  extensive 
wardrobe  a gown  suitable  for  the  portrait. 

The  Countess  sank  back  into  the  cush- 
ions of  her  coup6  with  a snort  of  indigna- 
tion, while  Victoria,  smiling  and  perfectly 
self-possessed,  took  leave  of  Mr.  Duncan 
and  his  friends,  who  had  politely  insisted 
upon  accompanying  the  ladies  to  their 
carriage. 

44  What  possessed  you  to  do  such  a mad 
thing,  Victoria?”  said  Madame  de  Champ- 
baron as  the  carriage  rolled  away.  4 4 You  r 
uncle  will  be  very  much  displeased.” 

“Now,  Aunt  Cordelia,  don’t  be  huffy 
about  it,”  said  her  niece,  with  determina- 
tion. 44 1 made  up  my  mind  to  have  it 
done  as  soon  as  I Avent  in.  It  is  dirty, 
very  dirty,  but  I feel  quite  sure  it  is  bo- 
hemian.” 

44  Mercy!”  ejaculated  the  Countess,  and 
said  nothing  more,  firmly  resolving  to 
call  her  husband  sharply  to  account  for 
sending  them  to  such  a place. 

That  evening,  in  Duncan’s  big  studio, 
there  were  rejoicing,  and  unlimited  beer, 
and  sounds  of  revelry  that  lasted  well 
into  the  night. 

Duncan  undertook  the  portrait  with 
some  misgivings,  urged  on  by  his  friends, 
Avho  hooted  down  the  idea  of  his  giving 
up  his  first  commission.  There  Avere  many 
things  to  make  him  feel  uneasy.  No 
price  had  been  mentioned,  and  he  was  far 
too  timid  to  introduce  the  subject  him- 
self. He  certainly  needed  money,  for  al- 
though he  had  a small  income,  it  nearly 
all  Avent  towards  paying  the  rent  of  his 
studio,  which  Avas  large  and  rather  expen- 
sive, and  which  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  give  up  for  smaller  quarters.  It 
had  been  taken  when  he  first  came  over, 
and  the  rent,  in  comparison  with  NeAv 
York  prices,  seemed  ridiculously  small. 

He  could  only  hope  that  if  the  portrait 
Avas  a success, the  price  offered  for  it  would 
be  proportionately  large.  His  prospective 
sitter  did  not  attract  him,  nor  could  he 
enthuse  OArer  her  personal  appearance,  as 
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his  friends  insisted  upon  doing,  but  he 
hoped  to  paint  something  not  wholly  bad, 
in  spite  of  her  crudeness  and  lack  of  re- 
finement. His  former  work  had  received 
some  attention,  and  had  been  called  prom- 
ising by  the  critics  after  the  exhibition  of 
a portrait  painted  from  a model,  and  it 
was  probably  the  reproduction  of  this  pic- 
ture that  had  attracted  the  Count  when 
he  was  preparing  the  list  of  portrait- paint- 
ers for  his  niece. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  some  trepida- 
tion that  Duncan  betook  himself  to  the 
De  Champbarons,  as  he  had  been  request- 
ed to  do  by  Victoria,  but  her  greeting  was 
effusive,  and  her  maid  laid  out  dress  after 
dress  in  bewildering  succession,  until, 
amidst  a confusion  of  loud  conversation, 
furbelows,  and  costly  laces,  the  selection 
was  made  and  the  hour  for  the  first  sitting 
appointed. 

Madame  de  Champbaron  remonstrated, 
but  findiug  Victoria  quite  firm  in  her  de- 
termination, washed  her  hands  of  the 
whole  matter.  She  was  civil  to  the  young 
painter  when  he  came  to  inspect  Vic- 
toria’s gowns,  but  absolutely  refused  to 
be  present  at  the  sittings,  sending  the  girl 
in  charge  of  a ferocious-looking  and  an- 
cient dame  de  compagnie , who  had  de- 
scended in  the  De  Champbaron  family  for 
several  generations. 

This  chaperonage  was  rather  a relief  to 
Victoria,  who  felt  herself  perfectly  free 
with  old  Madame  Louvois,  whose  forbid- 
ding looks  masked  a yielding  and  inof- 
fensive nature;  and  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  take  that  ancient  and  respectable 
dame  off  to  a neighboring  brasserie— this 
was  directly  after  the  close  of  the  first 
sitting — where  Victoria,  Duncan,  and  his 
friends,  who  joined  them  on  the  boule- 
vard, had  “ bocks  ” at  little  tables  on  the 
sidewalk  within  sight  of  the  flaming  fa- 
cade of  the  Moulin  Rouge , and  where 
Victoria’s  fashionable  appearance  made 
the  party  very  conspicuous. 

Madame  Louvois  returned  to  the  De 
Champbaron  mansion  after  this  escapade 
bathed  in  tears,  and  not  even  the  Count- 
ess’s repeated  assurance  that  she  had  been 
in  no  way  to  blame,  nor  Victoria's  reluc- 
tant promise  that  the  adventure  should  not 
be  repeated,  could  console  her  for  what  she 
considered  a terrible  impropriety. 

A brilliant  scarlet  gown  was  selected 
for  the  portrait,  a good  deal  more  de- 
collete than  would  have  been  permitted 
had  Victoria  been  a young  French  girl. 


The  vivid  coloring  of  the  satin  matched 
the  red  of  her  lips,  which  Duncan  sus- 
pected was  not  altogether  natural,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  same  of  her 
hair,  which  was  a deep  bronze,  and  hea- 
vily and  elaborately  dressed. 

She  was  very  frank  and  talkative  dur- 
ing the  sittings,  keeping  up  an  almost 
constant  chatter. 

44 1 don’t  criticise  what  you  are  doing, 
because  I don’t  know  the  least  thing  about 
it,”  she  said.  “ You  have  made  me  look 
awfully  smart,  but  hardly  as  good-look- 
ing as  I had  hoped;  don’t  you  think  you 
might  take  off  a little  from  the  mouth?— 
it  looks  large  to  me.  Now,  my  brother 
really  knows;  he  has  been  all  over  and 
studied  the  thing  a lot,  and  has  some 
awfully  nice  things  in  the  way  of  pic- 
tures. He  could  tell  you  in  a jiffy  just 
what  was  wrong;  it  must  be  so  nice  to 
have  some  one  round  who  can  tell  you 
where  to  change  things.  I want  a real 
elegant  frame,  you  know.  I don’t  think 
much  of  those  plain  flat  things  on  your 
other  pictures.  Let’s  have  something  ex- 
pensive, that  sticks  out  and  looks  rich. 
I’m  quite  particular  about  this  portrait, 
you  see,  on  account  of  brother’s  taste. 
His  most  intimate  friend  is  an  artist;  he 
lives  in  our  town.  I am  sure  you  would 
like  him,  for  he's  perfectly  fascinating, 
and  paints  such  sweet  things;  they  are 
just  as  good  as  photographs,  and  that's 
saying  a great  deal,  isn’t  it?  Papa  thinks 
heaps  of  his  work,  and  had  him  pick  out 
all  our  pictures  for  the  new  parlor.  Why, 
he  takes  medals  wherever  he  sends  his 
things;  you  ought  to  see  the  one  he  got 
at  our  State  fair;  it's  too  sweet  for  any- 
thing, and  in  the  cutest  little  plush  case 
you  ever  saw.  It’s  got  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  holding  a palette  on  one  side  and 
4 To  the  Brave’  printed  in  raised  letters 
on  the  other.  I tell  you  he  values  it. 
Haven’t  you  any  medals?”  she  asked,  and 
Duncan  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had 
none,  and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
his  ever  being  so  fortunate  in  the  future, 
as  there  were  none  awarded  where  lie 
usually  exhibited. 

“That’s  queer,  and  it's  too  bad,”  she 
said,  regretfully.  “Never  mind,  we'll 
send  this  to  the  next  fair  at  home,  and, 
you’ll  see,  papa  will  attend  to  its  taking  a 
medal ; why,  he’s  got  more  influence  than 
any  other  man  in  the  State.” 

Duncan’s  friends  hovered  about  the 
portrait  while  it  was  in  progress  and  fairly 
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gloated  over  it.  They  assured  him  that 
it  was  superb,  and  that  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  had  been  produced  for  years. 
It  certainly  was  an  audacious  piece  of 
color,  and  very  successful.  The  showy 
girl  and  her  showy  accessories  were  re- 
produced on  the  canvas  with  almost 
startling  reality,  and  it  was  certain  to 
create  a sensation  wherever  it  might  be 
exhibited. 

The  chic  of  the  pose  and  the  undoubted 
skill  shown  in  the  treatment  had  their 
effect  upon  Victoria’s  vanity.  She  was 
distinctly  pleased,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  probable  notoriety  that  would  result 
from  its  exhibition  with  not  a little  satis- 
faction. 

She  harped  upon  her  desire  that  it 
should  satisfy  the  taste  of  her  cultured 
brother  and  his  fastidious  artist  friend, 
and  announced  her  conviction  that  it 
was  sure  to  meet  with  their  admiring  ap- 
proval. 

“I  have  written  home  about  it,”  she 
said.  “ Of  course  they  feel  a little  disap- 
pointed that  I didn’t  go  to  Bouguereau, 
but  I’ll  make  that  all  right.” 

They  had  some  trouble  selecting  a 
frame,  for  her  taste  differed  essentially 
from  Duncan’s,  but  she  was  good-natured 
about  it  and  gave  in  at  the  end. 

“You  are  a terribly  set  person,”  she 
said,  smiling,  after  she  had  consented  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way. 

Madame  Louvois  knitted  silently  dur- 
ing the  sittings,  and  disapproved  of  all 
that  was  done.  The  portrait  shocked  her, 
for  a portrait  d'une  jeune  fille  she  con- 
sidered it  not  convenable . 

The  Count  came  to  see  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  “ epatant”  in  a tone  that  left 
Victoria  vague  as  to  his  admiration  or 
disapproval.  Madame  de  Champbaron 
positively  refused  to  climb  those  stairs 
again.  She  said  she  could  perfectly  well 
wait  to  see  the  picture  until  varnishing- 
day, and  she  and  Victoria  nearly  quar- 
relled over  her  lack  of  interest. 

By  this  time  Duncan  and  his  friends 
were  frequenting  all  Madame  de  Champ- 
baron’s  reception  days.  There  was  a large 
conservatory  back  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
where  smoking  was  allowed,  and  Vic- 
toria was  always  ready  to  regale  them 
with  the  Count’s  excellent  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  The  Countess,  who  Was  too 
good  - natured  to  do  otherwise,  received 
them  politely,  but  secretly  wished  they 
would  not  come  so  often,  because  they 


seriously  interfered  with  her  plans  for 
Victoria’s  future.  She  was  busy  negoti- 
ating a marriage  between  her  niece  and 
a very  attenuated  blond  Marquis,  who 
was  a distant  cousin  of  the  Counts,  and 
whose  mother,  who  also  frequented  her 
receptions,  disapproved  of  Victoria’s  in- 
timacy with  the  young  men,  her  ideas  of 
a suitable  dot  rising  just  in  proportion 
to  her  disapprobation  of  Miss  Butt’s  go- 
ings on. 

Varnishing  - day  came  at  last.  The 
portrait  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  given  a place  of  honor.  Already  its 
praise  had  been  sounded  in  the  papers, 
and  a very  black  and  blotchy  reproduc- 
tion of  it  was  the  feature  of  an  illustrated 
supplement. 

Victoria,  radiant  in  new  spring  gar- 
ments and  more  showy  than  ever,  ar- 
rived, and  was  met  under  the  gaudy 
striped  awnings  of  the  exhibition  build- 
ing by  Duncan  and  his  friends.  Madame 
de  Champbaron  was  with  her,  clad  in  a 
fashionable  but  excruciating  shade  of 
purple  that  clashed  with  everything,  in- 
cluding her  own  homely  countenance. 

Her  niece  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
stared  at  almost  before  she  mounted  the 
staircase  which  led  from  the  court  to  the 
picture-galleries  above.  It  was  a moment 
of  delicious  triumph  for  the  girl. 

The  building  was  packed  already.  Fash- 
ionable people  and  all  that  Paris  counts 
of  notable  or  notorious  were  there,  elbow- 
ing each  other  and  rustling  the  leaves  of 
catalogues  in  a frantic  effort  to  see  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  spite  of  heat  and 
dust.  The  hum  of  a dozen  different  lan- 
guages filled  the  hot  air.  Downstairs, 
in  an  improvised  garden,  the  paths  and 
parterres  were  dotted  with  the  sculpture 
exhibit,  and  those  who  had  retired  from 
the  din  and  heat  above  could  here  rest 
on  benches  and  refresh  themselves  at  the 
neighboring  buffet.  Without,  under  a 
half-open  arcade,  a cafi  concert  was  in 
full  swing,  adding  its  discordant  sounds 
to  the  various  noises  within. 

They  had  some  trouble  in  pushing 
through  the  crowd  to  where  Duncan’s 
portrait  was  attracting  so  much  attention. 
For  the  first  moment  Victoria  felt  disap- 
pointed, it  looked  so  much  smaller  than 
it  had  done  in  the  studio,  and  therefore 
insignificant,  but  murmurs  of  admiration 
from  the  people  about  it  — they  had  in- 
stantly recognized  the  original — soon  re- 
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the.  crowd  >y\)r'  'talked  and  L«mjhed  m 
her  loud  riiiijiuir  . appm-em ! v obii  v - ;• 

mus  of  the  that  shi;  \r;v>  rwovinc,  }+\.  ..'  "'  ' / 

hue  ip  mihfy  ^forymy  ib  her  promi  ..  ' 

siift  the  i rfk 

reeling  of  modesty  that  had  prompted 
Duncan  to  retire. 

“ He  Oit^lif,  to  be  so  pleased,  ? she  re* 
plated  over  and  oyer  again.  “ Why  did 

lie  run  away  like  that  just  when  every-  ^ . ‘ 

body  y'4<t 

&UL 'la.tfer  irVH, 'V^ 

^4‘rH^r  svhereyhe  had  Ludtfaa  laiVut»elfdtW^ 
among  tUe  b%  pieces  of  &&tuarv%  aptl  l*eJ  ; ‘ } 
him  &1V  fer  jwi^beon  in  the  g>  1 $SM 

of; 'j^^l^A^rev\  JSHdIBK' 

m^^fi  a^riit  the  tables  jaBpfligjS/ 

W&&  m*>caifc4  with  :.tfklub»tors  ami  liven* 
gftfckt*;*  Duncan  received  vjuite  mi  ova- 
lion  .us:'  he entered.  His  pieiure  was  i\ni 
sufeesv  ef  the  moment  ami  Yirkriu's  mi- 

nn^.a kal.de  identity  drew  every  ones  :*c-  ^./p-,- 

tenthm  ti>  I.Ma  party-  The  old  chief  of  the  1 
a telier  where  he  had  liini  > j mHivi!  came 
u p i>ft  say  a kimi  word  of  ejui^yuitiilaijt^ 
flrul his  health  JkviWfly^ 

neighboring  tablfc  where.  a number  of* li  t-M®  -freest  ritoNpexefcD  it  lvatakt* 

former  <mrivtnul&s  WOlre  Kuy  iit^  a|ritly  lane.  : 

Victoria  was  v tu  a ^ Ma 

dame  tie  tduunpharon,  impressed  though  t her  a genius.  It  excited  muon  discussion, 
she  was  by  the  Avar  iu  which  Oun^aa  uud  ' t^rtaihly  - the-  ^itsAtion.  •*>£•  the- 
w;is  tyein if  feted,  fell  ilia nWu i that  her  year.  Every  on*  talked  about  itv&nd 
husband  had  refused  to  emne  before  the.  crowds  thicker!  aroU’nl  ili.e  place  where  if 
afternoon;  she  was*  almost  >mv  that-  this-  hung  as  ’long  as  the  galleries  remained 
uproarious  scone  would  meet  with  h ii>  optfft,  Duncan  jumped  a li  at  once  to 
disapproval.  pmmnmm  e among  Ins  fellow.  paitkg^ 

Her  niece  madp  her  Mop  at  a "ktiijquf.  he  was  |vdijV#d  mU  as  a celebrity  wher-; 
on  the  way  homeland  bought  a hi  lie-  i»;t*  ever  h<*  w*  uf. 

pers,,  tncludin^  lie-  cue  ii  iti  had  pipdfshed  WliOuevr ■<•  Yieovria  drove  m ?he  Pot* 

the  iiJusfi*akd  supple. o^  nk  They  alleave  she  was  ph/a-ed  h«  observe  Umt  a ^re;U 
the  porlrai!  areat  prornimuiee.  and  some  Mpoiy  people  shared  at  her  jusf  as  f-hey 
of  ihern  vvent  far  enough filb.  rsiij  its  are  had  stared  m the  tntl le-ies.  A few  ad- 
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vi; r*;  i when.  1 1 i f* y found  li.ow  rmfch  Ite  fait  lie  had  a rrirUt  to  indulge  hhn- 

the  picture  Was  bvincr  ]>j’jn^(ht‘HTied  nbot$  Self  m some  liUiv  S usuries,  ami  <Su  the 
atfid  '.itv turn,  att^iiUiug:  strength  ; I i 

that  then*  first,  hud  Wtt  tm*  out  with  u new  w ardrobw  a nd  bought  a 

hu&ly, &%id  te-  .tafeo  to  4H *$  o^-' ':.  .,1-Ij^ 

Mtuianie  #le  Ckuutfj^ir^n  ^ ha*"?  a also gave  a smaji  .dinner  Ut  his  f'mmds, 

^tnpsfe  xif  btvLhh  ^n'r;l'';tvok..  thftHt.  ^fier\vanls  To  the  pteyy  •• 

Countess  was  «nmi.n'i:uiy  times  a bay  where  they  occupied  ^rryeypeUM  vo seuhs. 
that  the  picture  \Vi>s  ;*  masterpiece,  and  What,  he  eon  Id  ,*wi  gm  Ml*  -I'^dit  lie  pun) 
would  sure! y have  l/eon  piwVhasytl  furilny  fur  out  of  Ins  meagre  allowance..  wTusbi 
Luxeriiho.nt^  had  it  still  been  in  the  paint  \va*  dvnmilVvfg  fuM,  and  <*0013  becaim0  s.., 
ors  possessnm  reduced  'that ’.befVirg  hmg  be  had  troupe 

She could  hut  help  being  gouiUed  hy  't/v  pay  for  the  bare  ihw\ sims  of  lift-. 

Urns  homage.  ami.  aitteubmu;  and  she  'in-  ' BtUs  came  pouring  n\  ami  Uis  eoim-  luvr- 
vated  the  painter  and  his  friemfe  to  ti  lar^i  chant  been  me  pressing  >u*d  Met!  Muperh- 
dinnet*  given  iti  honor  ad  the  success,  u)  uem.  lie  had  furnished  i hv  irauu;  for 
thedlgh  lifter  lUte  Victoria**  titarria^e  luid  .til* . portrait* ; it ' pU£;  alhl  lie 
to  he  finally  ai»a  interned,  for  the  Marquise  la  trail  hi  f/ar  ilm*  he  .had  h eon  rash' hi 
was  scandal  iW'  &t  the  uooiriely  Uiat  fal  allowing  u ice  tea ee-  before  he.  had  he*  n 
lowed  iIrv  axhihiti'Ofi  ftf  the  portrait  I n her  paid. 

eyes  i)0  aiohUnt  of  dpi  fetnild  eotyiper^ate  It  fccepifd  eiWMbl#  y^W^i 

foi*  thfe  she  fu-tniy  no  hOVrw  frftfte  NeVcfi^K^Vhnt  his  >*  #*»•?♦  jfe. 

withdraw  from  all  further  negfhiaiioU’v  cohjmbaj  hun  and  cheered  liu  ihiwcing 
Victoria  intended  to  return  to  Nebraska'  spirits  with  all  sorts  of  plausible  Hmohs 
during  the  summer,  and  gave  Luuaui  for  the  delay. 

particular  instructions  about parking  and  At  hm,  late  m September,  tie*  lung  ?*a- 
flopping  ;tlW  poHrail  to  her  home*  It  peoted  iefter  nri'i  red ,.  > C;V/h'J/.:\; h' ;‘ A 

was  iv  follow  tier  as  soon  as  tlie  exhibit 

tioii  closed.  " tiuTT>nr«wv  Suuu.-k.\,  u;/A. 

“i^pa  w ill  semi  you  a eioadc  1 >l;o  uI>kaiiSmc.  Tire  pm*t rail  of  uiy  « h.o,g h* 

$aid.  ;vikI  ^l;e  wmle  out.  file  >ui«ires»  her  ter  arnveu  a fou  <)nvs  ae;n;  and  iVi*  with 
Seif  so  that  lh*naveould  in>  uvi^hvio-  erreat  r^yrri  I ‘have  h>  tnforni  yv^ir  tiiat  U 

t hsueun  hated  to  part  aviih  }m  work,  is nhsfdtptdy  dinyatisfaviory;  li  was  s-eo 
;ind  watehed  it  while  it  was  being  packed  yesUn'day'  hy.'  & friend  »»f  mimv,  Cn  di^m 
xu  tlie rlib  thvav  nailed  ■mi  AyiUi  ^uislmd  arUst  of  iiiis  city^  In  whasc  ^hfe 
soniettiitiguf  iln>  feeHtij?  of  one  whn  wilieh  |iitl«:»nent;  I have,  i he  gr-at.esi  cou  ddenre, 

\is  the  uailiHg  up  S)f  a votlm  ft  w*fml . ol?  Vud  lie  pionounvws  it  a faiinveasa  work 
at  lust,  .\Mul  ilivm  lie  had  uotlmig  to  dn  .'of  art.  As  a likeness  of  Vi<’U>v.n«  it  r>  nut 
bul  lo  wait  for  his  eleVrU  and  wond»*r  luAv  lin jd(*asiu<ft  injt  <m»*  e< nu idlers  tlm 

»nue.h  it  warnhl  l»c  hie  bud  ne  ver  smm~  workmansiup  ro- utf.il  a nd  Sank  mg  in  hu 
aiuhed  hp  eturvur?li  tyVirtifav 'to  «}»eak  of  re  ish.  a veu*dn^  m which  vny  sot)  ttihl  I r.ip 
nniuevaliuh  m Victoria.  lV»*inrp.s  there  tmdy  concur,  Thei’tdArc  I have  hrui  if 
vtm  .ft, Rtaruhml  place  for  porl-mits.  in  ipSioxed  tun\  %hippejd.  io  day  n,  your  ail-, 
brask.i  : if  lluue  was.  bp  imped  it  would  dress.  Vuins  mil'-. 
b$Mvgti . ' ' • ygy ; kN  v a / ’ v ; V >L  ■'  Bln-T;  Yr: 
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Yet  liiitti  He  heard  UV  no;.  nor  deigned  rC*|»*y : 
To  night.  my  Jove  aenimbMHh  i\n  \ pind  mov 
My  cunse.  iieluved.  with  toy  thai  cries 
Agnbust  my  coming.  nml  rnv  thu>r  to?  thee." 


NUMIT. 

r r IT  fv  c!»*  liri  deep  jbghf  en  writ  mrt?i  I *feri)ir,nlom 
1 W It ii  soothing  rest  unfolding  from  the 
*i-irk  . 

In  tnoKjoi)  deep  I u tv  of  * h its  Mom  wings  *' O >shir-vyt^I.  violyi  ft'ugnint  Miriiaio 
Man  'mi  Imgrii  nwiijty  his  wTnry  toil.  ~ T I um > should  IpJead  tmt  for  trim  t ighKousm^! 
8K.fi > silence  bvh'jiHl ; (ho  busy  earth  wih  Love  hath  high  ‘oircM.t  for  ail  deeds  oil  earth: 

huAhui.-  Great  Zeus  Itiniself  dHicd  all  laws  lor  hm\ 

The  fYowniVig  fortress  of  A inertia  Ami  mighty  gods  have  followed  in  hit*  coni-, 

atoniy' on  ‘ns  led  i h tin  nu  d bill; 

Ann  whir  few  ftnimms  ilrofyi  its  base  there  ’’Pom;,  my  Temddr.s,  I IiuMj  thy  bp*; 

stood  i may  not  hearken  o*  <u<  ]i  t»  J : » v , ► * m * - y 

The  house  of  FJf  ti/to , of  tin.  (ni><  There  are  h« * gods  in  Ima.vi.-r>  or  ear t h snve «ua- 

*d  j mbdi,  a most  rigid  Pharisee.  Jehovah.  Lor'b  Qitf)  *>f  Nmel, 

The  open  --mat  yyhS  odorous.  with  tlowersi  Whose  work  is  nh;sohru'.  lie  cmb./h  down 
T;dl  paloi-  :wi*i  s;,nv:»diim  io«i;n-  made  ;v  shade  The  wicked  in  tluir  k»u:  — J feat  Mink--  nay. 
From  watohiitg  numn  Anil  ponetiatihg  •ftiars.  I dare  npj  linger  \x iih  thee;  hr,  Me  go; 

From  time  Ui.  time  tin*  ammmis  inghiingaie  O Thou  whom  my  *oill  loveflh je>  nn;  go!* 
pon  red  .forth  hi-  j.oiyijiiut  tml«;aly  V»f  song,- 

And  splashing  wafer  eeh.^d  in  i f» . du-k.  Hi/  eaii^kt  hot  lipv  tcMeaMmr.  \yiih  a ko-> 

Hon-  sap  s\  • * i Imt  in  >h«uko\  front'  the  treys,  1 hat  held  J»c?*  m a uven'oii.'MiK  -aeei  trntKse 
Leprmbi*.,  tljo  hvjvy  hnperhMks  Or  rapture,  iw-  1 »<*-Ar h 

Anti  laughMr  ho  mg.  i*.*  i Miriam. 

Tin  wile  xtf  Fioazjir  Tender  words  ‘Mehpvnh.- Zcvi»,--yye;e  oaU  Him  wind  ibm; 

YY.r.  mi iirmimM  softly  tl>  the  wailful!;  bps  Wilt. 

I a languorous  jv,nis<*>  flam  oitck  silent  kiss.  TltV  god.  - -*»r  mffio.  — or  both,  have  Ird  t)u«' 

' lorlh 

^ Bvlovi-d-.Mirb.rn,  iho  gods  be  pruisod:  FiMni  bondage  \t*  the  liberty  of  lby£; 

Afti‘t  lorijM  yi.wdft  boiiMldin^  from  afar  Retnoinbor,  O mV  [mre  attd-  pricelirss  ]>»  ?,H. 

Afitio  arriis  • ntohi  t in-...  hmpMiienf  Whai  buy*  11  jy  Hebrew  Man 

Tv. ill  hsep  .hke  u | roe  ;h  touch  of  th<v  <p tench 

Then  taiieM  of  eaitliV  diiughlcrs,  liyiit  aud  O?*  Hoods  »i row u IM v**?'  lin-w  mk  Oiii  ik  la>, 
tile  v’onsnmc,  o:  might  .h^NcyV  >fav;  !ov<-  i>.!jic. 

Whv  niiaclol  Hi  Ihy  tit^dvinu  ■ vra  -icai  Zcti.s  W ilt  limn  (hcii  forfeit  jt%  b»r  fmaiud  bond? 

IhtlU  dowon  tl  tiiuhdvilh  hrirvtmhy  fftyt  wore  a sin.  King  David  wat  a-  man 

Made;  in  the  matin*  r uf  .[cJuividi  S ijbiH.— 

' j j *v. ..i,t:  niMnc,  sdmo  Dt^Ul  Tims  have  votir  wisest  sages  t hrown  mo, - 

Bvi£m'‘tn  o»  Mifit  n>c  Otd  from  ah  rim  Wot  Id..  • He  loo,  broke  hrwMor  hive;  yet  onto  biro 

India*  Vast  !inao>.(  woh  »(.cr,  aioo.c  Wnfl  horn  your  mighty  rmneorh  Smoi-.ih, 

1 fm  at  htm  \vtlh  tlw?:  Kbu  wily,  From  w!m>?u  y<oi  bofidi  Af*Nss3iieh  iy  lo  otmiu 

Ihaireim-d  from  pacing  ti««!iu!o’.‘  '1  Tn^uy.  i Vmsthnr.  my  heho'i.d,  wdud  row.ird 
1.  trem td‘d  r»s  | stole  from  out  the  house;.  \Ya*  given  tv  thee  for  lh.l  ime.riM  Am'tifwV* 
Itf  answer  to  t i i y «':dl.  my  hi*  tal.  I.ui  fmre.- 

I Urunhie  only  h-W{  | had  not  come  Mv  !iiV;‘ she  yns-.w  red  in  a vok»  of  .score.. 

Dong  have  l prayed  und  wrestled  will)  my  *'  Lm»!  tliou  earnest  a fevered  drought. 

(hid  ' 1 vv.rtH  mtfr  like  tire  ‘.voiheiv  of  Hiy dandy 

Tb  fauihli  Horn  my  hewn  tbi«  fatal,  inve,  C’onn  hi.  to  he  Lust  handieiijtb.Mi  to  mej». 
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To  sit  in  close  seclusion  at  his  feet; 

My  heart  rebelled  against  the  law  that  shut 
My  being  in  a garden,  walled  for  him; 
Whene’er  I heard  men  thank  God  they  were 
men, 

I wept  that  I was  woman,  and  cried  out 
To  be  delivered  from  my  bitter  lot. 

Then — ere  the  maid  a woman  had  become — 
They  married  me  to  Eleazar*,  nay, 

They  led  me  as  they  lead  the  bleating  lamb — 
Poor  lamb! — to  sacrifice  at  Passover. 

I never  loved  him;  oft  I hated  him; 
Wherefore  his  stern  just  heart  I strove  the 
more 

To  satisfy  in  all ; I knew  no  ways 
Of  idleness;  my  lamp  ne’er  lacked  its  oil; 

I rose  up  early  that  I well  might  clothe 
My  household,  though  I longed  to  fly  away 
As  free  bird  flieth  from  the  fowler’s  snare. 
E’en  when  the  budding  earth  was  beautiful, 
And  I had  fain  with  lilies  of  the  field 
Danced  in  the  sunshine,  singing  blithe  with 
birds, 

I turned  my  eyes  from  seeing,  taking  hold 
Of  spindle  and  of  distaff,  ana  essayed 
To  be  a virtuous  helpmate  to  my  lord. 

Had  but  Jehovah  granted  me  a son, 

The  sweetness  of  all  sweetness,  crushed  and 
held 

To  tempt  my  thirsty  lips,  had  been  as  husks; 
For,  O Leonidas,  he  would  have  filled 
My  life,  love-hungry  and  disconsolate. 

But  no  child  came,  and  Eleazar’s  heart 
Was  newly  hardened  to  the  barren  wife; 
Naught-  had  he  ever  cared  for  her  beyond 
The  purposes  of  his  espousals.  Dark 
And  desolate  was  all  my  way;  but,  lo! 

Swift  in  the  darkness  didst  thy  presence  flash, 
Illumining  the  gloom;  as  when  the  sun, 

Dense  storm-clouds  piercing,  doth  the  moun- 
tains make 

To  laugh,  rejoicing  in  its  golden  light, 

My  heart  was  gladdened,  though  I knew  not 
why. 

I thought  not  I should  love  thee;  ah!  no  more 
Than  now  1 think  to  love  the  sun.  Thou 
cam’st 

A stranger,  and  didst  sing  me  many  a song 
Of  thy  sea-girdled  and  blue-vaulted  land; 

Of  love  that  fires  man’s  heart  to  poesy; 

Of  homage  given  to  woman;  and  of  art 
That  blossoms  from  warm  love,  as  flowers  un- 
fold 

In  summer:  and  that  honeyed  tale  which  held 
My  heart  enspelled,  of  her.  that  royal  one — 
Wm>se  name  hath  slipped  from  my  remem- 
brance now— 

Thou  dost  a goddess  call; — and  her  fair  son. 
If  thou  hadstWooed  me  then,  or  called  to  me, 
For  evermore  I should  have  veiled  myself. 
Wise  wert  thou  in  thy  luring  wiles,  my  love, 
To  lead  me  to  thee  by  an  open  path; 

Freely  I listened  to  the  melodies 
That  floated  to  me  from  the  land  of  Greece, 
And  held  me  tranced  for  thee.  I saw  Greece 
first, 

Then  thee— its  fine  and  culminating  fruit. 
Yea,  love,  thou  art  delightful  to  my  heart; 
Thine  eyes  like  fish  pools  on  a summer  niirht 
That  hold  the  stars  far  down;  thy  lips  like 
grapes ; 

Thy  breath  like  spice  of  Araby;  thy  soul, 


O my  Athenian!  more  like  to  God, 

Although  thou  knowst  Him  not,  than  any 
man’s 

In  Judah’s  tribe.— strong,  fearless,  undefiled. 
Leonidas,  I love  thee!  My  new  life 
Is  but  one  throb  of  love  beneath  thy  power. 
Now  doth  my  soul  rejoice  that  I was  made 
A woman,  that  I might  be  loved  by  thee. 

0 stay  me,  comfort  me;  for  when,  at  last, 
Thou  bidst  me  let  love’s  willing  handmaid, 

Night, 

Lead  me  to  thee,  I could  not  choose  but 
come; — 

1 came.  Behold  me!  Take  me  to  thy  heart. 
Close  — close  — and  fold  me  from  the  whole 

wide  world. 

What  seemed  a sin,  when  thought  of  from 
afar. 

Here,  by  thy  side,  doth  seem  a sacrament. 
The  care  for  Eleazar  stayed  me  long, 

And  held  me  from  thine  arms  — my  rightful 
home; 

Taught  by  the  subtle  suasion  of  thy  kiss 
I know  thy  reasoning,  and  I yield  to  it. 

Now  will  1 go  with  thee  where’er  thou  wilt  ; 
To  sunny  Greece,  to  Egypt’s  exile  shore; 

Yea,  love,  to  Sheol,  if  thy  place  be  there.” 

MORNING. 

The  sun-crowned  morning  woke  Jerusalem 
To  busy  life.  The  mountains  round  about 
Were  fresh  with  dew;  the  gray-green  olive- 
trees 

Upon  the  verdant  hills  gleamed  tremulous. 
Serenely  azure  arched  the  boundless  sky. 

Save  for  one  fleecy  cloud  on  Olivet, 

That  staid  to  mark  the  hallowed  place,  apart. 
Where,  in  the  earlier  morning,  Christ  had 
prayed. 

The  holy  Temple,  on  its  lofty  hill, 

Exceeding  white,  flashed  back  the  sun's  bright 
rays. 

Lo!  on  a sudden,  up  the  narrow  street 
That  led  from  the  high  market  place,  arose 
A swelling  murmur  of  discordant  cries; 

And  spurred  by  sharp  reproaches  and  harsh 
blame 

Walked  Miriam,  defiant,  beautiful, — 

Led  by  a rabble;  men  who  threatened  her. 
And  women,  flinging  taunts — more  hart!  to 
bear. 

The  men  had  retribution  in  their  eyes; 

The  women  hatred,  merciless,  severe, 

For  she  was  very  fair  to  look  upon. 

From  their  unsparing  and  condemning  gaze 
Her  lustrous  hair  veiled  her  unmantled  form; 
Yet  feared  she  not;  all  petty  fear  wTas  slain 
By  mighty  love,  triumphant,  unafraid. 

Her  hand  w as  held  in  rapture  on  her  breasts. 
As  though  she  guarded  there  a memory. 

Like  one  who  dreaded  neither  foe,  stern  judge. 
Nor  executioner,  her  sandalled  feet 
Trod  with  a firm  imperious  step  the  way; 
Her  eyes— rebellious,  unashamed—  flashed  keen 
Ou  her  accusers  through  her  dusky  hair. 

Was  this  the  Miriam  who,  one  year  agone. 
Had  wellnigh  swooued  with  timorous  shame 
what  day 

Leonidas  had  touched  her  finger-tips; 

Had  hid  herself  from  very  thought  of  him? 
Now  love  had  led  her  on  by  devious  paths 
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To  love's  supreme  surrender.  She,  the  proud, 
The  pure,  the  passionless,  who  nothing  knew 
Of  life’s  gross  wickedness,  whose  scathing 
scorn 

Had  served  her  well  as  weapon  to  protect 
Her  l>eauty,  who  was  prone  to  weigh  her  grace 
To  all  men  with  most  dainty  balances. — 
When  living  forces  overswept  her  soul 
Thought  not  of  less  nor  more,  but  gave  herself 
With  mighty  love’s  consummate  unreserve. 
Perchance,  if  one  had  sought  her  yesterday, 
To  question  her  well-being— though,  as  yet, 
She  had  not  sinned — she  would  have  then 
confessed 

To  dark  temptations  warring  in  her  soul; 

But  now,  at  bay,  led  on  to  stony  death, 

She  held  high  counsel  with  her  throbbing 
heart 

To  vindicate  and  justify  her  love. 

The  sole  redemption  of  her  desert  state. 

The  day-spring  beauty  God  had  granted  her. 
Could  any  gift  she  gave  for  this  be  sin? — 
She  looked  her  fierce  accusers  in  the  face, 
And  smiled  in  mockery  that  fired  their  wrath. 

Up  the  long  slope,  to  the  great  Temple's  gate, 
O'erlaid  with  silver  and  with  beaten  gold, 
The  cruel  crowd  surged  on  to  find  the  Christ. 
Cool  were  the  polished  cloisters  where  they 
passed 

Into  the  court  of  Israel,  and  paused. 

There  faltered  Miriam;  in  the  inner  court. 
Behind  the  raystic-broidered  veil,  the  Ark, 
O’ershadowed  by  the  Cherubim,  reposed ; 
Thus  thought  she,  knowing  not,  as  yet,  that 
here, 

Without  the  veil,  the  Mercy  Seat  was  nigh. 

Straight  was  her  weary,  storm-tossed  soul 
Hushed  to  a listening  silence,  at  the  words 
That  rang  out  with  a vibrant  power  to  rouse 
From  Him  who  sat  and  taught  the  multitude, 
In  tones  that  brought  her,  even  in  her  woe, 

A memory  of  girlhood  and  her  home, 

When  softly  from  the  Galilean  Sea 
A wind  had  swept  to  murmur  through  the 
pines. 

She  well  divined  He  was  a righteous  judge, 
A man  beyond  the  petty  throng  who  played 
With  law  and  justice  for  their  own  advance. 
A swift  cry  of  appeal  broke  from  her  lips; 
He  turned  His  calm  face,  as  He  still  spoke  on, 
And  looked  upon  her,  Godhood  in  His  eyes; 
Then,  in  her  own  — while  wonder-awed  she 
gazed — 

The  fierce  defiance  slowly  ebbed,  and  died. 

As  one  who  gains  the  mountain  summit  high, — 
After  long  climbing  through  the  hiding  mists, — 
And  sees  the  stretch  of  valley  and  of  hills 
Beneath  his  seeking  eyes  unroll  itself, — 

80,  on  a sudden.  Miriam  saw  clear 
Life,  Love,  and  Immortality,  without 
The  clouds  that  cling  on  human  questionings. 
Her  sin  was  manifest,  true  knowledge  came 
Like  a two-edged  sword,  that  pierced  her  pride, 
Dividing  it  asunder;  she  perceived 
The  harmony  of  wisdom;  righteousness 
And  truth  stood  forth  revealed  to  her;  she  saw 
That  life  was  wholeness,  and  that  sin  was 
death; 

That  law  was  law— whatever  love  might  say — 


And  law  was  clear,  deep  graven  on  man’s  heart; 
Obedience  was  more  than  argument. 

Jehovah  the  Omnipotent  was  just; 

He  knew  whereof  He  spake,  and  why  He  gave 
His  statutes  for  man’s  guidance ; who  could 
know 

His  plan,  or  what  His  purposes  might  be? 
She  quailed  before  the  insolence  of  lust 
That  for  desire  had  dared  to  strike  at  law; 
Yea,  more  than  this,  beyond,  above  it  all, — 
Swift  as  an  eagle  mounteth  to  his  crag, — 
Her  spirit  comprehended  in  that  glance 
The  symmetry  of  right  for  beauty’s  sake. 
Unmindful  of  command;  she  sawthat  life 
Hath  vaster  issues  than  of  flesh  alone; 

Its  glory  lietli  in  the  victory 
Of  soul  o’er  flesh;  and  vaster  issues,  too, 
Than  one  small  sphere.  Her  little  round  had 
seemed 

Of  so  great  measure  in  her  own  esteem, 

Her  love  of  such  deep  import;  now,  at  last, 
She  compassed  larger  places  in  her  thought; 
And  saw  beyond  the  confines  of  her  love. 
Behold,  she  seemed  of  very  small  account 
In  that  quick  vision  of  the  universe. 

Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  straightway  she 
read, 

In  those  serene  but  sin -condemning  eyes, 

A new  beatitude  transcending  law, — 

The  blessing  of  a universal  love. 

Too  merciful  and  wide  to  lay  the  weight 
Of  any  burden  on  a fellow-man, 

Or  take  self’s  joys,  unmindful  of  his  peace. 
How  sordid  seemed  to  her,  at  last,  the  soul 
That  measured  gifts  by  guerdons,  love  by  love; 
How  bounteous  the  soul  that  largely  gave 
Without  a thought  of  self,  or  self’s  delight. 
Ah!  to  have  given  to  the  very  end 
That  love  benign  to  Eleazar, — then 
Had  she  well  proved  herself  as  worthier 
To  wake  hereafter,  satisfied  and  blest. 

But  sharpest  of  the  lightning  strokes  that 
flashed 

Was  the  keen  consciousness  to  her  revealed 
That  e’en  her  love  for  her  Leonidas 
Had  failed  in  fulness  to  fulfil  itself; 

For  highest  love  can  hold  the  least  excuse 
To  be  the  cause  of  harm  to  any  man; 
Transfigured  by  its  immortality 
It  lighteth  all  the  life  to  ways  divine; 

It  maketh  of  the  heart  it  dwelleth  in 

A sanctuary;  and  it  blesseth  all 

That  coineth  near;  it  seeketh  not  its  own; 

It  maketh  strong  to  bear;  and  to  the  end 
Endureth  all  things,  saving  only  dross. 

O fruitless  folly  to  give  more  for  less, 

To  barter  a supreme  and  lasting  joy 
For  fleeting  moments  of  a transient  bliss! 

Then  spake  to  Christ  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes, — 

14  This  woman,  Master,  in  adultery 
Hath  taken  been,  yea,  in  the  very  act; 

Now  in  the  law  we  are  commanded  such 
To  stone  to  death;  what  sayest  Thou  of  her?” 

No  answer  came.  Upon  the  ruthless  throng 
Heart  - searching  silence  fell  ; the  Saviour 
stooped, 

And  with  His  finger  wrote  upon  the  ground. 
The  Scribes  and"  Pharisees  thought,  as  He 
wrote, 
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H her.  He  htfn.nt,  w1»o  (VfrJt  bht  MR*f  • to  litnr.  Willi  vwv  »hn  ru^  i?i  NuicwA-*  of  hope  ; 

C)  tliu!  *1hj  au<»H*s  ruLiu  j , rush  her  from  His  For.  in  .the  Second  look  In  diAu*  gr^it  rye*. 

Hlio  Mdw;  1 lie  senteru-o  her  ^#v\V  •:’. 

Fro  I j.u  should  look  opon  hcryef  again!  Full,.  fHHfoel.  uud  ydi-'Jiredvuig  sympathy. 

Then  (hroiiidt  the  Temple  rarh<  U);ti  wondrous  Divine  compassion  und  deep  see* r.£*  gnbp 

Of  the  s?L«n>  *}re>*  ami'  tjfber  life. 

The  iVH.V^  flint  led  her  to  Hits  rni-^r y : 

‘ Tie  Mini  luuntut you 'hath  not  sinned,  In  him  The  paths  site  took.  ih 
F*io:V  f'Hst  u tifrtVte:  hi  herT  . right. 

The  wrong  %\tii  ell  led,  Hi  iirtimuni;<v  1 hi7 
. <)M<\  • M ‘ } '/  ~ " , 

And  \yrnUl  no**'*  Me  uno-.-.nbiu::  ^ roiincl • The  strife  wnth  wrong  -ami  no  roan  ,h»djU?ie 
As  viHi  bent  {net  ! m»d  veimd  ;*>»->.  "»-r  stood;  her;  . 

lunch  !ieFVt‘  iff  her  iere-e  \r:\un‘  *,>Uv\‘UiUi  Toth  the  ieiTiptintT  Pi  pi  »m-  j;f  Ute  hjiss,, 
ihrohhed  Tin*  memm- •!?••.*.  didigM  df  Void  urnf vense 

To  meet  ? hr*  \vUfe?db£  sloce-,  she  ki)?\\  Full  That  had  oe^wepi  itm  with  TemddaH, 
well  She  folr  He  t ommchemkd,  *»*  Air  • said, 

Xo  Krrilh;  tUH  11  iner  t iirtn;  dftW;; 

h<dF  i»>t*  v?\w>  .■'*;$'HY4  tio  man,  LonlT^am)  \6r  \m 

\V..»fid  rtfiH  fobii  Um-  stern Mosaic  hivt\  doom. 

For  ilw  tvk*  j:rH!"  and  .spoiled;  alt’  >0  jo'dn 

Slit*  i r ihii  ('  h c\*  v e n »?  n !.  <v.«t|»  her  o\v*‘  No  IT  wuy  boa  YtiV^xi  flit  Tor  Mint: 

Th?d  niiiight,  ' should' shut  !e-  i iivfti  to  fiflkm  . Wind  fidul  wooh mmld  vn^U  Uvi  hi  their 
ytee  statu? 

Stilt  eiuifld  Mir-  hob)  them  thm.  down  dropped  (h  r eowevUig  i-md  8i*.rank  wi?h  a >vVinvhiertng 

‘ v aiid  Vfcitad,  . .’T  V - V-  '.  '>  * V J **  ' **  ' 

$£&r  in  Uw  w r.^xHai'  of  death.  F/om  >he  A»hUheMe>  UwU  tenv  vmuv  fail; 

pv»:Hi  vi-iif  hfe.  te  ‘.he  Ma^o  i The  Plhifh  i i.r.t  ;*did  HeriheS  h/id,;  Hhic.  !>y 
Sin*  *lii*o!d  eonfronl  a th-atp  *hor'  ii.od  fit  Faidi  *>i‘jnk  away,  o'ereorm*  vv)Hi  eOf>^hMi8 

hear  ‘ Jriifll . 

'thw  ihaf  ^iioh  etve^ifh  her  /«7Ui  life  hfunl;  ■ ■ Alptiir  H{V«?y  ’ in  lhr  «THiUftv 
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a*  of  /siudstita  u»  lh\v  Uh  iHulergradaat»v  days.  ,Ma?iiresiIy  it  is 

teen  countries  of  Amerievy  :l£uropt\  Asia*  luother  laboratory  5u>r  reriraiiou-lmll,  1C 
ahii  Africa  jut  mueb  time  Ami  bmrv  nor  J(>ruuiory.  In  fact,  it  is  a,  nuxst 

earnest  effort  'to  developing  the  move-  unorthodox  sort  of  u college  bhildingy 
iiiertt  WitU  hi)  the  interest.  in  athletics,  resembling  a spacious  private 
there - is  probably  no  coo teU  which  brings  5?mre  tbari  a typical  college  hath  In 
together  the*  represerU^Uiv^s  6f  more  than  ihe  iasi  sixleej*  years  com  for uddo 'hordes, 
thirty  6'ollege*y  with  ail  the  growth  of  designed  primarily  for  the  of  the 

fmteriitifes,  there  is  not  one  wircli  has  Young  Men  > Christian t Assoc i a lions,  have 
Copters  Ui  a hundred  hi^titiUum>;  hut  been  erected  hi  eomhKTioh  vrilh  more  thftrt 
tj|0‘ \lnX#n$d  Hgia te  Young  twenty  AiTbMyMn.  wllf>g^.arid  upiy 

ijiOi  A^CK'iaiion  unites  in  its  ii>em  heirship  wimties.  They  are  scattered  oyer  the 


DWIGHT  iUl.34,  YALfc  {<WS>:KR^iTY. 


more  than  thirty  thousand  young  ipeu  roolmeuL  frmVi  Dartmouth  m»d  Toronto 
iiy'  Jits  jtm  indeed  of  Urn  American  and  in _ tlni  East  .'ami  .'North  to  the  Agrieulttu’ui 
Canadian  schools,  colleges,  omi  mover-  and  MeHawoeal  College  clown  im-  Mmis 
sities  ami  hinds  them  by  fraternal  ties  U>  fttyph .'ithl  ojjf  to  the  Cnivershy  oi  Cah 
the  members  of  the  associat ions  an  the  forhiftg  The  oldest-  of  rhesty  t bo  gnmefhl 
otlnet*  Tvoritirii^tl^ . ' .WFmn  there  was  hut  little  Murray  • ‘{fall . ■ 

• liltin'  niore  than,  one - lliiiHt  the  present  greeted  only  sixteen yy^^ 
n iiMni>ej'sij i p.  President  Ros'vyl I D,  BHeh-  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Uo'ger  and 
Cock  declared,  k>  The  omni ipresoneC  1 had  more  prateprt ions  strumuccy.  yd  nee  . built 
almost  said  the  oiiHiipotHHknx  of  the  surpass  it  in  he^uiy  ; though  sopU1  of  them 
Ytiuiig  Men’s  Christian  ••* lie • fum^}  far  more 

great  fiu»i  in  the  religious  life  of  our  .v>i  (ions  for  the  varied  forms  of  activity  of 
leges  today.’’,  tlmpriHiVnt  association.  Within  the  next 

Many  an who  retorn^  to  .bis  & \o.n  years  ITuutoTi*  College  ami  Torori - 
ofem  /mater  after  an  absence  of  yen  m fib  U>  Cm  verso  y followed  $Uli  *wiaH  .bndd- 
|tiids *}'n .'the; efwhjms  a building-  u few ^ rhonUis  f^ter  the  large 

for  rvfhich  there  wos  uo  revogn  hied  need  m and  beau  Iff  u I Dwight  Halt  was  completed 
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at  Yale.  With  its  luxurious  reading- 
room,  four  rooms  for  the  prayer-meetings 
and  Bible  classes  of  the  different  college 
years,  its  suites  for  secretary  and  libra- 
rians, cozy  library  and  beautiful  audito- 
rium, it  seemed  nearly  perfect  for  its 
destined  use.  Three  years  afterwards 
Hamilton  College  had  its  tasteful  Silli- 
man  Hall,  and  since  then  each  year  has 
seen  several  buildings  dedicated. 

It  may  prove  of  interest  to  hastily  re- 
view the  history  of  a society  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  become  firmly  es- 
tablished throughout  the  college  commu- 
nities, and  is  rapidly  being  supplied  with 
substantial  buildings.  The  public  is  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation in  the  cities.  Through  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine  the  early  history  of  this 
vigorous  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  followed.  Here  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott told  of  its  origin  and  promise  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  at  a period  when  “ gen- 
erally a single  room  ” was  “ compelled  to 
serve  the  manifold  purposes”  of  an  asso- 
ciation. A dozen  years  later,  in  the  issue 
of  October,  1882,  the  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization were  explained,  its  leaders 
were  pictured,  and  its  wonderful  growth 
in  extent  and  power  was  recorded.  At 
that  time  several  vigorous  shoots  had  al- 
ready sprung  from  the  parent  stem.  Now 
they  in  turn  have  grown  great  and  strong. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Inter-collegiate 
Association.  College  associations  have 
existed  ever  since  those  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Michigan  and  Virginia  were  found- 
ed, during  the  academic  year  1857-8,  but 
it  was  not  until  1876,  when  there  had 
come  to  be  about  twenty- five  such  or- 
ganizations, that  the  society  at  Princeton 
sent  out  a letter  to  two  hundred  institu- 
tions urging  the  advantages  of  union, 
and  requesting  that  delegates  be  sent  to 
the  International  Association  Convention 
of  1877.  Twenty-one  colleges  responded, 
sending  twenty -five  delegates.  At  the 
request  of  these  young  men  a college  sec- 
retary was  appointed,  and  the  Inter-colle- 
giate Association  became  a fact  and  a 
factor  in  our  educational  system.  There 
were  then  twenty-six  college  associations, 
with  a total  membership  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred. Combine  two  of  the  largest  uni- 
versity associations  of  to-day  and  the 
membership  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  entire  twenty-six  eighteen  years  ago. 
Multiply  these  thirteen  hundred  mem- 


bers by  twenty -three,  and  it  will  not 
give  the  full  membership  of  the  five  hun- 
dred societies  of  North  America.  One 
belt  of  these  extends  through  Canada, 
from  Dalbousie  College  and  Acadia  Uni- 
versity in  Nova  Scotia  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  Mount  Allison 
College,  and  McGill  University,  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  even  out  to 
Manitoba  College.  In  the  South  the  vis- 
itor at  the  universities  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  and,  still  further 
south,  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Austin,  where 
the  universities  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
are  located,  and  at  many  another  of  the 
educational  institutions,  will  find  the  same 
organization  working  along  much  the 
same  lines.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
colleges  are  oddly  clustered  together  in 
three  groups,  with  a fourth  nucleus  just 
forming.  The  eight  institutions  of  south- 
ern California  centre  at  Los  Angeles.  In 
northern  California  San  Francisco  is  the 
centre  of  a much  larger  group.  Thence 
one  must  journey  eight  hundred  miles 
northward  before  reaching  the  Oregon 
cluster.  Up  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
the  fourth  group  is  beginning  to  form, 
with  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  the  Puget  Sound  University  at 
Tacoma,  and  others.  These  little  bands 
of  institutions, which  are  huddled  together 
as  if  for  sympathy  and  mutual  protection 
on  that  vast  stretch  of  coast,  are  cut  off 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  great 
educational  centres  of  the  Eastern  States; 
but  the  Inter  collegiate  Association  binds 
them  all  together,  and  unites  them  to  the 
strong  life  of  the  Eastern  colleges  in  the 
sympathy  of  a brotherhood  organized  for 
a common  work.  With  the  various  parts 
scattered  thus  widely  the  three  travelling 
secretaries  are  compelled  to  journey  vast 
distances,  for  they  must  hold  conventions 
and  conferences  here  and  there,  and  visit 
many  institutions,  from  which  come  press- 
ing demands  for  aid  in  this  or  that  pe- 
culiar need. 

Even  in  Europe  this  phase  of  modern 
college  life  is  appearing,  notwithstanding 
certain  broad  differences  of  temper  and 
spirit  in  the  student  life  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. One  who  has  had  unusual  op- 
portunities to  observe  says  that  with  the 
European  student  awakened  life  leads  to 
serious  thought,  while  in  America  it  leads 
to  earnest  endeavor.  A little  illustration 
of  the  difference  is  seen  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  Societe  Chretienne  d’Etudiants  of  Ge- 
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iie'va,'\vUK-h  chance  fu  be  lit  hand:  TUe.sc  Very  etuboditm  nt  of  this  spirit.  A few 
&Ute  a*  tl  h<  in  si  |i*i  »T  ><*'*-  of  the  society  year*  ago  U i^rttftirtutive  of  the  Inter- 
ih^*  ‘"study  from  it  Oi * riistia tv  *hind  -point  w-oliega&ie  A^uclatinn  apfetjt  several  years 
of  questions  *cicviu He,  literary,  W Aunotig  the  uthcorsi ties  of  Europe  tryhi|J 

I’eligiolls:^  Tiit*  Aovo  ica}i  Collie  Youna1  To  gi  w them  What  .is  best  in  our  organ 
Mens  rhcisliVn  AayfHqdtum  kuov*s  no  iz&d  4»d'&^resstve  muUyiidfa  of. ClimtiMO 
siic}k[»Mfj)M-oa>.lhrs.  All  study  save  Bible  work  rV  ms  were  formed,  cop  fere  nee** 
study  it  leaves  Tor  ot}iVn-  t,q  foK-1  held.  Hitd  etTfUT  ihade.  Tim  Mny 

t e)v  l i anus  simply  to  wm  men  to  be?  was  thus  prepared  fur  farther  mterua- 
cone-  avowed  f luent, ms,  to  develop.  the  tional  relations  Of  tins  nature.  A year' 
Spiritual  tile  of  its  members,  a nd  to  lira) n und  a half  Uvm  the.  [a-ttish  vm  t verbify  men 
them  tor  ndigums  work.  .If  or  this  pur-  minted  the  leading  college  secretary  and 
pose  it  per  (Vets  an  organization.  1 ho.  less*  another  promineji!  ien‘vsv-matiVe  of  ihv 
?)iTh’mi'.Mii*!iil  exdanus,  half  vexed,  half  AmV-ru-au  stinhnits  in  spend  tv  pan  pf  the 
amused.  at  .some  quest  ion  aslmd.  $ Oh.  you  summer  visiting  and  adv  ising  vvi'vh  them. 
Amei‘je;,ns  are  all  for  urgu  rdzai  urn  T Yec  /ameer  iitfl'g  th*i r rel ign.urs-  work  The  v*s 
the  Anna  dean  spirit  of  urgankhuion  for  itors  rendered  valuable  mo  vice  ai  ihe-stu- 
Ch  end  hue  service  i«  pervading  the  Euro  dents’  eon  f*H>  mV  and  Eihk:  school  at  Kf\s~ 
peau  uuivvMSMies.  Their  delegates  have  wick,  and-  while  tmvelhng  among'  some 
;U fended  the  summer  student  *xm  ferehces  of  the  lemlme  inM.  Morions.  the  seerriary 
>x\  Aarthdeid,  where  they  have  seen  the  was  aide  to  make  novfui  iovestigaikms, 
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trying  to  discover  what  the  students  of 
each  nation  could  teach  the  other  in  meth- 
ods of  Christian  work.  During  the  Kes- 
wick convention  plans  already  forming 
were  completed  and  arrangements  per- 
fected for  an  Inter- university  Christian 
Union,  with  a travelling  secretary  and 
all  necessary  means  for  effective  organi- 
zation. At  the  cordial  solicitation  of  stu- 
dents and  professors  the  college  secretary 
returned  to  attend  the  Keswick  confer- 
ence last  summer;  from  there  he  went 
on  to  similar  student  gatherings  in  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia,  whence  pressing 
invitations  had  come.  British  and  Ger- 
man representatives  accompanied  him  to 
the  conference  held  in  the  old  Vadstena 
Castle  in  Sweden,  and  there  united  in 
founding  the  44  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,”  which  associates  the  British, 
German,  Scandinavian,  and  American 
student  Christian  organizations  under  a 
simple  but  comprehensive  constitution. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  of  the 
thoughtful,  more  mature  spirit  of  the 
European  student  may  pervade  our  col- 
lege religious  life  as  the  result  of  these 
fraternal  relations,  and  particularly  as 
the  result  of  the  visits  to  the  American 
students  made  by  the  beloved  Glasgow 
professor  who  has  taught  us  to  recognize 
“the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.” 

The  first  college  secretary  resigned  his 
office  in  1888,  and  undertook  a four  years’ 
tour  of  the  Eastern  world  in  order  to 
study  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on 
foreign  missionary  soil,  where  it  had  al- 
ready found  a foothold.  The  results  of 
this  tour  are  full  of  promise  for  the  col- 
lege life  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and 
to-day  the  College  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  is  firmly  established  in 
Asia,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  institu- 
tions where  the  missionaries  teach.  It 
is  the  only  Christian  agency  which  has 
been  tolerated  in  the  government  schools 
of  Japan,  yet  “ the  number  of  Christians 
in  at  least  seven  of  the  government  col- 
leges is  greater  than  was  found  in  our 
leading  Christian  colleges  a century  ago.” 
In  India,  where  it  is  said  that  Western 
science  has  largely  destroyed  the  faith  of 
the  educated  in  their  ancient  religion  and 
is  leaving  them  in  infidelity,  the  college 
association  is  looked  upon  as  the  hope 
of  directly  influencing  the  intelligent  na- 
tives. Guided  by  college  graduates  from 
America,  and  working  with  the  power  of 


that  wonderful  bond  of  brotherhood  which 
exists  among  college  men  the  world  over, 
it  would  seem  that  this  should  indeed  be 
the  most  potent  agency  for  reaching  the 
upper  classes  of  India.  The  work  there 
is  too  new  for  one  to  do  much  more  than 
prophesy  for  it.  In  Japan,  however,  it 
has  already  made  large  achievement. 
The  present  secretary  is  now  continuing 
his  tour  beyond  Europe,  among  the  col- 
leges of  Asia,  and  hopes  to  bring  into 
closer  union  the  Christian  students  of  the 
world.  It  is  probable  that  very  soon  In- 
dia, Japan,  and  possibly  China,  will  come 
fully  into  the  federation. 

Thus  the  vast  brotherhood  is  encircling 
the  globe.  But  the  eighteen  years  have 
not  been  merely  a period  in  which  an 
organization  has  arisen,  spread,  and  in- 
creased in  numbers.  There  has  been  a 
marked  internal  growth  in  the  Christian 
work  of  even  the  most  religious  of  our 
American  institutions.  Christian  stu- 
dents have  always  worked  for  their  fel- 
low-students; religious  societies  have 
long  existed  in  the  colleges,  but  before 
the  beginning  of  the  inter-collegiate  move- 
ment each  labored  in  ignorance  of  the 
others,  and  each  was  therefore  one-sided. 
Now  the  relations  established  enable  ev- 
ery one  to  learn  of  any  fruitful  plan 
which  another  has  developed,  and  also 
make  a universal  progress  possible.  With 
the  community  changing  every  three  or 
four  years,  the  student  Christian  work 
can  make  but  little  advance  if  left  with- 
out supervision.  The  frequent  changes 
in  membership  make  it  impossible  to 
profit  much  by  past  experience,  and  diffi- 
cult to  plan  effectively  for  years  to  come. 
The  existing  superintendence  by  visiting 
secretaries  gives  continuity  and  furthers 
constant  growth.  These  secretaries  con- 
tinue while  classes  come  and  go,  and 
through  them  the  experience  of  one  col- 
lege generation  is  given  to  another.  In 
different  sections  of  the  country  annual 
conferences  are  held  for  the  newly  elect- 
ed association  presidents.  Here  the  work 
of  the  previous  year  is  reviewed,  its  les- 
sons of  success  and  failure  are  noted, 
and  larger  things  are  planned  for  the 
year  to  come. 

Bible  study,  which  is  termed  the  piv- 
otal point  of  the  association  work,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
progress.  The  influence  of  the  associa- 
tion has  been  instrumental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  Bible  study  into  the 
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leges  located  in  the  smallest  villages  and  country  found  an  institution  with  two 
the  hurried  existence  of  the  professional  hundred  and  seventy  young  men,  and 
schools  of  tiie  great  cities.  The  “ Stu-  just  ten  of*  (hem  were  avowed  Christians, 
dents’  Movement’"  of  New  York,  with  its  By  these  visits  work  was  started  which 
comfortable  home  on  Lexington  Avenue,  will  bring  the  men  into  touch  with  the 
is  gaining  a position  of  influence  among  more  favored  college  communities, 
the  fifteen  thousand  young  men  in  the  Tlie  intercollegiate  branch  of  theYoung 
colleges  and  professional  and  technical  Men's  Christian  Association  lias,  in  its 
schools  of  the  metropolis*  Similar  ef-  turn,  put  out  new  branches.  The  first  of 
forts  are  being  made  in  Philadelphia,  these  is  (lie  international  work  of  the 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 

In  1892  two  of  the  inter  collegiate  sec  in  colleges  and  cities.  This  organisation 
retanes  visited  the  somewhat  isolated  cob  sprang  up  through  the  influence  of  the 
leges  of  certain  sections  of  our  country,  college  secretary,  who  presen  ted  the  work 
In  one  region  twenty-three  institutions  to  the  young  women  of  the  coeducational 
were  reached,  in  only  two  of  which  was  institutions.  Another  great  and  direct 
there  any  organized  Christian  work.  In  outgrowth  is  the  Volunteer  Movement 
one  place  there  were  hut  four  professed  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  first  took 
Christians  out  of  one  hundred  and  four  shape,  during  the  college  summer  gather- 
young  men.  The  secretary  visiting  the  mg  at  Mr.  Moody’s  school  in  1888,  and 
isolated  colleges  in  another  part  of  the  brought  together  in  its  last  convention 
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nearly  fifteen  hundred  students.  Fully 
seven  hundred  of  the  members  of  this 
movement  have  sailed  for  the  mission  field 
during  these  few  years,  while  more  than 
three  thousand  are  now  preparing  them- 
selves for  foreign  service.  The  summer 
Bible  schools  at  North  field,  Lake  Geneva, 
and  Knoxville  constitute  an  outgrowth 
which  has  attracted  much  public  interest. 

In  these  eighteen  years  the  Inter-colle- 
giate Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  influenced  at  least  three  thousand 
young  men  in  choosing  the  Christian  min- 
istry as  their  life  profession,  has  led  many 
thousands  to  become  avowed  Christians, 
and  has  trained  many  more  for  Christian 
service  in  every  branch  of  professional 
and  business  life.  To-dav  it  is  furnish- 
ing the  world  an  object-lesson  of  reli- 
gious unity.  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Rutgers, 
Princeton,  Oberlin,  in  fact,  the  colleges 
of  more  than  forty  denominations,  are  of 
its  constituency,  while  the  undenomina- 
tional institutions,  such  as  Cornell,  the 
Universities  of  Virginia,  Missouri, Illinois, 
and  Minnesota,  and  the  government  Na- 
val and  Military  academies,  unite  with 
the  church  colleges  in  this  interdenom- 
inational Christian  organization.  The 
world-wide  aspect  of  its  lesson  of  spirit- 
ual union  is  emphasized  by  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation. 

In  the  review  of  this  hopeful  phase  of 
modern  college  life  the  fact  has  been  lost 
sight  of  for  the  time  that  the  boy  who 
enters  an  American  college  will  have  to 
face  temptations  of  many  kinds.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  if  he  is  to  go  out 
from  the  family  he  can  hardly  find  a 
place  where  the  good  is  seeking  him  so 
earnestly  as  it  is  in  most  of  our  colleges. 
Entering  one  of  the  smaller  institutions, 
he  will  very  probably  be  met  at  the  rail- 
road station  by  a member  of  the  Associ- 
ation reception  committee.  In  the  larger 
universities,  where  this  is  not  practicable, 
he  will  find  a committee  at  the  Associa- 
tion rooms  ready  to  help  him  in  securing 
a boarding-place,  and  to  give  him  assist- 
ance in  all  those  ways  in  which  an  upper 
class  man  can  aid  a Freshman.  He  will 
be  invited  to  be  present  at  a reception  for 
the  new  students,  and  urged  to  attend  re- 
ligious meetings.  Perhaps  a deputation 
has  visited  his  preparatory  school  the 
previous  spring  to  tell  him  of  the  college 
associations. 

A young  man  familiar  with  the  life  of 
one  of  our  great  universities,  which  is  lo- 
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cated  in  a city  of  moderate  size,  was  talk- 
ing freely  of  the  vices  of  the  students 
with  a physician  who  has  a large  prac- 
tice among  them  and  unusual  opportu- 
nities to  know  the  effects  of  their  dissi- 
pation. The  young  man  ventured  the 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  everything  that 
could  be  charged,  the  youth  leaving  home 
to  engage  in  business  in  a great  city  had 
more  temptations  to  meet  than  the  one 
who  entered  the  university.  “Why,” 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  “ he  has  more  temp- 
tations to  meet  in  coming  to  this  little 
city  to  go  into  business.”  Any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  special  efforts  which  are 
made  to  bring  the  new-comers  under 
helpful  influences,  will  hardly  differ  with 
this  opinion.  Add  to  this  testimony  the 
fact  that  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  in  American  colleges  are  members 
of  churches,*  while  not  one  in  twelve  of 
the  American  young  men  as  a whole  are 
church  members,  and  the  comparative  dan- 
ger of  college  and  city  life  becomes  clearer. 

Other  societies  may  be  able  to  report 
membership  larger  than  that  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ- 
ation, but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  number  of  members  at  any  one  time 
fails  to  express  the  real  extent  of  this  or- 
ganization. At  least  once  in  four  years 
the  entire  membership  changes.  If  this 
rapidly  growing  body  should  merely  hold 
its  own,  during  the  next  twenty  years 
there  will  go  out  from  our  colleges  oue 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who  have 
belonged  to  the  organization— no  mean 
company  in  our  churches,  where  men  do 
not  predominate.  Massing  statistics,  how- 
ever, can  give  no  conception  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  phase  of  modern  college 
life.  Said  Mr.  Moody  to  a speaker  at 
Northfield:  “ You  have  a large  audience. 
Each  one  of  these  men  counts  for  a hun- 
dred.” In  a sense  the  statement  was  al- 
most literal,  for  a recent  estimate  shows 
that  one  per  cent,  of  American  boys  have 
college  advantages;  but  no  man  can 
measure  the  influence  of  the  educated 
men  of  the  nation.  Certainly  this  fea- 
ture of  college  life,  which  is  so  new  that 
its  effects  are  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
beyond  the  college  walls,  gives  indefinite 
promise  of  help  towards  the  solution  of 
church,  social,  and  national  problems. 

* It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  seven  years 
the  proportion  above  stated  has  increased  from 
about  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  fully  fifty  per  cent. 
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Grant  spent  out  there — two  years  of  hard 
work  amid  men  who  were  all  toiling 
mightily  and  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  youthful  energy.  Now  he 
was  back  again  in  New  York  to  act  as 
the  Eastern  representative  of  the  chief 
capitalist  of  the  Northwestern  city,  an 
old  man,  who  liked  Harry,  and  who  saw 
how  useful  his  address  and  his  character 
might  be.  The  position  was  onerous  for 
a man  so  young;  but  it  was  honorable 
also,  and  the  salary  was  liberal  even  from 
a New  York  stand-point.  At  last  he  was 
again  able  to  look  at  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a New-Yorker.  At  last  he  was 
ready  to  ask  her  to  share  his  life. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  for  the  moment, 
as  he  could  not  make  sure  of  finding  her 
at  home  until  nearly  five  o’clock,  and  it 
was  now  barely  four  by  the  transparent 
dial  which  Atlas  bore  on  his  back  in  the 
jeweller’s  upper  window  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square.  He  crossed  Broad- 
way at  Fourteenth  Street,  and  there  he 
was  caught  up  at  once  and  swept  along 
by  the  spring  flood  rolling  up  from  down- 
town that  beautiful  afternoon  in  May. 
The  windows  of  the  florists’  were  lovely 
with  Easter  lilies  and  fragrant  with 
branches  of  lilac.  The  windows  of  the 
confectioners’  were  gay  with  gaudy  East- 
er eggs  and  with  elaborate  chocolate 
rabbits.  Young  girls  pressed  giggling 
through  the  doors  to  stand  packed  beside 
the  soda-water  fountains.  Elderly  men 
lingered  at  the  street  corners  to  stare  at 
the  young  women. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most 
Harry  Grant  intended  to  ask  Winifred  to 
be  his  wife,  and  as  he  saw  the  dread  ques- 
tion so  close  before  him  he  could  not  but 
wonder  what  the  answer  would  be.  Win- 
ifred liked  him — that  much  he  felt  sure 
about.  Whether  she  loved  him,  even  a 
little,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  guess. 
She  had  sturdy  common -sense  and  she 
was  self-reliant,  he  knew  well,  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  fearing  that  perhaps  the 
influence  of  her  grandmother  had  been 
more  powerful  than  he  wished.  It  was 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  restless  and 
ambitious  old  lady  had  inoculated  her 
young  granddaughter  with  some  of  her 
own  dissatisfaction. 

As  Harry’s  circumstances  had  changed 
since  they  were  boy  and  girl  together,  so 
had  Winifred’s.  Her  father  had  died  also, 
and  then  her  grandfather,  leaving  a very 
large  fortune  to  his  widow,  and  Winifred 


had  gone  to  live  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Winston-Smith.  (It  was  her  grand- 
mother who  had  put  the  hyphen  into  the 
name,  and  who  had  insisted  on  its  adop- 
tion by  the  son  and  the  granddaughter.) 
That  Mrs.  Winston -Smith  did  not  like 
him,  Harry  Grant  knew  only  too  well, 
or,  at  least,  that  she  did  not  approve  of 
him  as  a possible  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Miss  Winston-Smith.  She  thought  that 
her  granddaughter  ought  to  make  a brill- 
iant marriage.  She  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  in  England  Winifred  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  marrying  a title.  She 
had  taken  her  granddaughter  to  London 
the  season  before,  aud  they  had  been  pre- 
sented at  court,  to  go  afterward  on  a 
round  of  country-house  visits,  returning 
late  to  finish  the  summer  at  Lenox. 

All  this  Harry  knew  from  the  newspa- 
pers; but  what  Winifred  had  thought  of 
it  all  he  did  not  know,  for  he  had  not 
seen  her  since  the  day  before  her  departure 
for  England.  And  that  interview  itself 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  the  grand- 
mother and  of  two  or  three  casual  callers. 
Really  he  had  not  had  chance  of  speech 
with  the  woman  he  had  loved  for  three 
years  — ever  since  Mrs.  Winston-Smith 
had  asked  him  to  dinner  one  night,  only 
to  take  him  into  the  library  and  to  tell 
him  that  she  saw  that  he  was  attracted 
by  Winifred,  and  no  wonder,  but  that  he 
must  give  up  the  hope  of  winning  her. 
Mrs.  Winston-Smith  was  some  sixty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  this  talk  with  Harry 
Grant,  and  she  was  a very  stately  dame, 
with  no  lack  of  manner,  but  she  could,  if 
she  chose,  express  herself  with  absolute 
frankness  and  directness.  On  that  occa- 
sion she  had  seen  fit  to  be  perfectly  plain- 
spoken.  She  had  told  him  that  Winifred 
had  been  used  to  luxury  and  could  not 
do  without  it,  and  that  if  Winifred  mar- 
ried against  her  wishes  she  would  give 
all  her  money  to  the  new  cathedral,  cut- 
ting the  girl  off  without  a cent.  She 
asked  Harry  if  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  very  selfish  of  him  to  press  his  suit 
when  its  success  would  mean  the  misery 
of  the  woman  he  pretended  to  love.  She 
reminded  him  that  his  own  income  was 
meagre,  and  that  he  had  no  prospects.  If, 
then,  Winifred  had  no  money,  how  could 
she  as  his  wife  have  all  the  luxuries  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  and  which 
had  now  become  necessities?  Of  course 
she  did  not  admit  that  Winifred  was  in 
any  way  interested  in  him.  In  fact,  she 
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hoped  and  trusted  that  the  girl’s  affec- 
tions were  in  no  way  engaged ; and  she 
relied  on  Mr., Grant’s  good  sense  and  on 
his  unwillingness  to  be  so  brutally  selfish. 
After  all,  Winifred  was  a mere  child,  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  world  as  yet. 

Harry  Grant  had  made  no  promises  to 
Mrs.  Winston-Smith,  but  he  had  felt  the 
force  of  some  of  her  arguments.  Plain- 
ly he  had  no  right  to  ask  the  woman  he 
loved  to  give  up  everything  for  his  sake; 
and  as  plainly  he  had  no  wish  to  live  on 
any  money  her  grandmother  might  give 
her.  He  meant,  more  than  ever,  to  win 
her  for  his  wife;  but  he  saw  clearly  that 
he  must  make  himself  independent  first. 
To  be  able  to  give  her  a home  not  unwor- 
thy of  her  he  had  worked  hard  all  these 
years.  At  last  he  had  succeeded,  and  he 
was  in  a position  to  ask  her  to  marry  him 
without  at  the  same  time  asking  her  to 
surrender  the  most  of  the  little  comforts 
which  made  her  life  easy.  With  the  sal- 
ary he  had  now  he  could  make  her  com- 
fortable, even  if  her  grandmother  chose 
to  take  offence  and  cut  her  off  without 
a cent.  There  was  no  false  pride  about 
the  young  fellow,  and  he  did  not  pretend 
to  himself  that  he  did  not  care  whether 
or  not  the  grandmother  carried  out  her 
threat.  He  was  well  aware  that  life 
would  be  very  much  pleasanter  if  Mrs. 
Winston-Smith  should  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  give  her 
granddaughter  an  adequate  allowance. 

Then,  as  these  thoughts  ran  through 
his  head,  he  smiled  at  his  own  fatuity  in 
taking  Winifred’s  consent  for  granted  in 
this  summary  fashion.  What  Mrs.  Win- 
ston-Smith said  or  did  mattered  little. 
What  was  of  vital  importance  was  Wini- 
fred’s own  answer  to  his  question.  He 
could  not  but  recognize  that  to  call  on  a 
young  lady  after  a year’s  separation  and 
to  ask  her  in  marriage,  suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  was  an  unusual  proceeding. 
And  yet  that  was  just  what  he  was  going 
to  do;  and  he  found  himself  musing  over 
schemes  for  getting  her  away  from  her 
grandmother  and  from  any  chance  vis- 
itors. He  tried  to  devise  a means  of  lur- 
ing her  into  the  library  or  of  coaxing 
her  into  the  conservatory.  He  cared  not 
how  soon  they  might  be  interrupted;  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  say  it  briefly.  Five  minutes 
would  be  time  enough — five  minutes,  if 
he  could  but  have  them  clear.  When  a 
man  has  been  waiting  for  years  to  be  able 


to  put  a simple  question,  it  ought  not  to 
take  him  long  to  say  the  needful  words; 
and  he  knew  that  Winifred  would  not 
keep  him  waiting  for  his  answer.  Wheth- 
er it  was  to  be  yes  or  no,  she  would  know 
her  own  mind,  and  be  ready  and  willing 
to  accept  him  at  once  or  to  reject  him 
with  as  little  hesitation. 

He  had  been  keeping  pace  with  the 
throng  that  was  sweeping  massively  up 
town,  but  as  the  fear  seized  him  that,  after 
all,  he  had  little  right  to  think  she  might 
love  him,  he  lengthened  his  stride  in  fu- 
tile impatience  to  get  his  answer  sooner. 
He  glanced  up  at  Tiffany’s  clock,  then 
almost  over  his  head,  and  he  slackened 
his  speed  as  he  saw  that  it  was  not  yet 
five  minutes  past  four.  He  had  at  least 
half  an  hour  to  wait  before  he  could  hope 
to  find  her  at  home. 

Then,  most  unexpectedly,  he  was  fa- 
vored with  fortune.  The  foremost  of  the 
carriages  drawn  up  in  Fifteenth  Street 
alongside  the  jeweller’s  was  a handsome 
coup6,  in  which  a young  lady  was  sitting 
alone.  As  Harry  Grant  drew  near  to  the 
corner  his  glance  fell  on  this  coup4,  and 
at  that  moment  the  young  lady  looked 
up.  He  saw  that  it  was  Winifred.  As 
their  eyes  met  a swift  blush  flamed  in  her 
face,  and  fled  as  speedily.  She  smiled 
and  held  out  her  hand  and  laughed  hap- 
pily as  he  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage. 

“Winifred!”  he  cried. 

“ Harry!”  she  answered. 

“ I didn’t  expect  to  see  you  herel”  he 
declared. 

‘ ‘ Is  that  the  reason  you  are  here,  then  ?” 
she  returned. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  take 
his  eyes  from  her.  In  his  delight  at  see- 
ing her  again  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

“Well?”  she  asked,  when  she  thought 
he  had  stared  enough. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “I  couldn’t  help 
it.  You  are  prettier  than  ever.” 

Again  a blush  flitted  across  her  face, 
fainter  this  time,  and  fading  sooner. 

“That’s  a very  direct  compliment,  don’t 
you  think?”  she  retorted,  withdrawing 
her  hand,  which  he  had  kept  clasped  in 
his  own.  “And  you  are  looking  well, 
too.  Your  life  out  West  there  is  good 
for  you.  I don’t  wonder  you  prefer  it 
to  this  noisy  old  New  York  of  ours.” 

“But  I don’t  prefer  it,”  he  declared, 
hotly.  “A  week  of  New  York  is  worth 
a year  of  the  whole  wide  West  put  to- 
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gether.  And  I've  done  with  all  that  now. 
I've  come  back  here  for  good  now — ” 

“Have  you  really?”  she  responded,  as 
he  hesitated,  having  so  much  to  say  that 
he  did  not  know  where  to  begin. 

“I  got  back  this  morning,”  he  ex- 
plained, “and  I was  coming  to  see  you 
this  afternoon.  I've — I’ve  so  many  things 
to  tell  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a second,  and 
then  she  glanced  away  as  she  said : “You 
will  have  to  talk  very  fast,  then,  if  you 
have  so  many  things  to  tell  me.  We  are 
going  to  sail  on  Tuesday  morniug,  and 
this  afternoon  we  are  off  to  Tuxedo  for 
over  Sunday.” 

“You  sail  on  Tuesday?”  he  cried,  de- 
spairingly. “Just  when  I have  come 
back  on  purpose  to  see  you  again !” 

“ You  didn’t  telegraph  Grandma  that 
you  were  coming,  or  she  might  have 
made  other  arrangements,”  the  young  wo- 
man retorted,  with  a little  laugh. 

“And  if  you  are  going  to  Tuxedo  to- 
night,” he  continued,  paying  no  heed  to 
this  ironic  suggestion,  “then  you  won’t 
be  at  home  this  afternoon?" 

“No,”  she  answered;  “we  shall  get 
back  just  in  time  to  dress  and  get  away 
to  the  train.  Grandma  has  two  or  three 
errands  to  do  first — she’s  inside  there  ar- 
ranging about  some  silver  things  she 
wants  to  take  over  with  us.” 

“But  I must  see  you  to-day,”  he  pleaded. 

“Aren’t  you  seeing  me  now?”  she  re- 
turned, as  the  blush  rose  again  and  fell. 

“ But  I’ve  got  something  I want  to  say 
to  you !”  he  urged. 

“Won’t  it  keep  till  Monday  afternoon?” 
she  asked,  with  another  light  laugh;  but 
beneath  the  levity  there  was  more  than  a 
hint  of  feeling. 

“ No,”  he  declared;  “ it  won’t  keep  an 
hour  longer,  for  it’s  been  kept  too  many 
years  already.  I’ve  come  here  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  you  something — and  I must 
do  it  to-day  1” 

“If  it’s  something  you  want  to  tell 
Grandma — ” she  began,  as  if  to  gain  time. 

“ But  it  isn’t,”  he  returned,  leaning  his 
head  almost  inside  the  open  window  of 
the  carriage.  “ It’s  you  I want  to  talk 
to — not  to  your  grandmother.” 

“ Then,”  said  she,  with  a subtle  change 
of  manner,  “ if  it  is  something  you  don’t 
want  Grandma  to  hear,  don’t  try  to  say 
it  now,  for  here  she  comes.” 

Harry  Grant  gave  a hasty  glance  be- 
hind him,  and  he  recognized  the  stately 


figure  of  Mrs.  Winston-Smith  in  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  salesmen  just  in- 
side the  door  of  the  great  store. 

“Winifred,”  he  said,  pleadingly,  taking 
her  hand  again,  “ where  can  I see  you 
again — if  only  for  a minute — only  a min- 
ute? That’s  enough  for  what  I want!” 

Winifred  looked  at  him  and  then  down 
at  her  hands.  She  hesitated,  and  finally 
she  answered: 

“ I think  I heard  Grandma  say  she 
was  going  to  the  florist’s  before  she  went 
home  — that  florist  in  Broadway  near 
Daly’s,  you  know.  She  has  a lot  of  things 
to  order  there— and  I shall  sit  in  the  car- 
riage.” 

“ I’ll  take  the  cable-car  and  be  there 
waiting  for  you,”  he  responded. 

“Don’t  let  Grandma  see  you,”  she 
cried;  “ that  is — well — ” 

Then  she  sank  back  on  the  cushions 
of  the  carriage,  for  Mrs.  Winston-Smith 
was  about  to  leave  the  store. 

Harry  Grant  had  caught  sight  of  the 
old  lady  in  time.  He  stepped  away  from 
the  carriage,  and  passing  behind  it,  he 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
without  giving  Winifred’s  grandmother 
a chance  to  recognize  him. 

He  waited  on  the  opposite  corner  until 
Mrs.  Winston-Smith  took  her  place  in  the 
coupe  beside  her  granddaughter,  and  un- 
til the  carriage  was  turned  and  had  start- 
ed toward  Fifth  Avenue. 

Then  he  crossed  the  broad  space  nearly 
to  the  edge  of  the  park  and  jumped  on 
the  first  car  that  came  rushing  around 
the  curve.  The  platform  was  crowded, 
but  he  took  no  heed  of  the  men  who  were 
pressed  against  him. 

His  thoughts  were  elsewhere  and  his 
heart  was  full  of  hope;  it  was  attuned  to 
the  gladness  of  the  spring-time.  He  did 
not  see  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
flocked  thickly  up  Broadway;  he  saw 
Winifred  only;  he  saw  her  face,  her  eyes, 
her  smile  of  welcome.  He  was  to  see  her 
again,  at  once  almost,  and  lie  could  tell 
her  then  how  he  loved  her,  and  he  could 
ask  her  if  she  would  not  try  to  love  him. 
What  if  the  only  chance  he  should  have 
was  in  the  street  itself?  Only  the  pro- 
posal itself  was  of  importance,  the  place 
mattered  nothing.  Perhaps  the  uncon- 
ventionality of  the  proceeding  even  add- 
ed zest  to  it.  There  was  unconvention-* 
ality  in  the  frankness  with  which  she 
had  made  the  appointment.  It  was  this 
frankness  partly  which  made  his  heart 
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leap  with  hope,  and  partly  it  was  the  wel- 
come he  thought  he  had  read  in  her  eyes 
when  their  glances  met  first. 

The  car  sped  on  its  way,  stopping  at 
almost  every  corner  to  take  on  and  to  let 
off  men  and  women,  who  brushed  against 
Harry  Grant  and  whom  he  did  not  see, 
so  absorbed  was  lie  in  going  over  every 
word  of  his  brief  dialogue  with  the  girl 
he  loved.  On  the  sidewalks  were  thick 
throngs  of  brightly  dressed  women  look- 
ing into  the  windows  of  the  shops,  where 
were  displayed  brilliant  parasols  and  trim 
yachting  costumes  and  summer  stuffs  in 
lightsome  colors. 

As  the  car  crossed  Fifth  Avenue  he 
saw  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Winston-Smith 
only  a block  away.  He  recognized  the 
coachman  upright  on  the  box— and  then 
all  at  once  he  wondered  what  the  coach- 
man must  have  thought  of  his  talk 
through  the  open  window,  and  of  his 
abrupt  appearance.  He  smiled— indeed 
he  laughed  gently — for  what  did  he  care 
what  the  coachman  might  think,  or  any- 
body else?  It  was  what  she  thought 
which  wTas  of  importance --and  nothing 
else  mattered  at  all.  And  again  he  was 
seized  with  impatience  to  see  her  once  and 
to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  tg  get  her 
answer.  The  car  was  going  swiftly,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  to  crawl.  The  coach- 
man on  the  avenue  was  driving  briskly, 
but  Harry  Grant  was  ready  to  rebuke 
the  man  for  his  sluggishness. 

At  last  the  car  passed  the  door  of  the 
florist’s  Winifred  had  described.  Its  win- 
dow was  filled  with  azaleas  massed  witli 
an  artistic  instinct  almost  Japanese.  Har- 
ry Grant  rode  to  the  corner  above  and 
walked  back  very  slowly,  loitering  before 
a shop  window,  but  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  spring  neck-wear  therein  displayed. 
Two  minutes  later  he  saw  Mrs.  Winston- 
Smith’s  carriage  coming  down  Twenty- 
ninth  Street.  It  turned  into  Bioadway 
and  stopped  before  the  florist’s  wide  win- 
dow. Mrs.  Winston-Smith  got  out  and  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  wait  at  the  corner. 

She  had  disappeared  inside  the  florist’s 
before  the  coup6  drew  up  in  the  side 
street. 

As  the  coachman  reined  in  his  horses 
Harry  Grant  stepped  up  to  the  open  win- 
dow. 

“Winifred — ” he  began. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  “you  are  here  al- 
ready?” and  again  the  blush  crossed  her 
face. 


“Winifred,”  he  repeated,  leaning  his 
head  inside  the  carriage,  “I  may  have 
only  a minute  to  say  what  I have  to  say, 
and  I know  this  isn’t  the  right  place  to 
say  it,  either,  but  I have  no  choice,  for  I 
may  not  have  another  chance.  I have 
waited  so  long  that  I simply  must  speak 
now.” 

He  paused  for  a moment.  She  said  no- 
thing, but  she  rubbed  the  back  of  her 
glove  as  though  to  wear  away  a speck  of 
dirt. 

“ Winnie,”  he  went  on,  “ what  I want 
to  say  is  simple  enough.  I love  you. 
Surely  you  must  know  that?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  raising  her  eyes 
to  his,  “ I know  that.” 

“Then  it's  easier  for  me  to  go  on. 
You  know  me;  you  know  all  about  me; 
you  know  all  my  faults,  or  most  of  them 
anyway;  you  know  I love  you.  Do  you 
think  you  could  ever  love  me  a little  in 
return?  I will  try  so  hard  to  deserve  it. 
I’ve  been  working  ever  since  I was  seven- 
teen to  make  money  enough  to  be  able  to 
ask  you  to  marry  me.  I’ve  got  a good 
position  now,  one  that  I’m  not  ashamed 
to  ask  you  to  share.  Will  you?  Will 
you  marry  me,  Winnie?” 

Before  she  could  make  any  answer 
Harry  Grant  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Winston-Smith  behind  him  saying  to 
the  coachman,  “Home!” 

He  stepped  back  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  her. 

“It’s  Mr.  Grant,  isn’t  it?”  she  said, 
with  a haughty  inclination  of  her  head. 
“It’s  very  good  of  you  to  amuse  Wini- 
fred while  I was  in  the  shop.  I'd  ask 
you  to  come  and  have  a cup  of  tea  with 
us,  but  we  are  off  to  Tuxedo.  And  we 
sail  on  Tuesday;  perhaps  Winifred  told 
you.” 

She  stood  there,  expecting  him  to  open 
the  carriage  door  for  her.  It  was  the 
least  he  could  do,  and  he  did  it.  But  he 
could  find  no  words  to  respond  to  her 
conventional  conversation.  He  looked  at 
Winifred,  and  he  saw  that  the  color  was 
deepening  on  her  cheeks,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  very  bright. 

“Grandma,”  she  said,  when  at  last 
Mrs.  Winston-Smith  was  seated  beside  her 
— “Grandma,” she  repeated,  loud  enough 
for  the  young  man  to  hear  as  he  stood  by 
the  open  window,  “ Harry  has  asked  me 
to  marry  him — and  you  came  out  just 
before  I had  time  to  tell  him  that  I 
would !" 
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THE  United  States  government  was 
almost  as  much  demoralized  by  St. 
Clair’s  defeat  as  St.  Clairs  own  army. 
The  loosely  knit  nation  was  very  poor, 
and  very  loath  to  undertake  any  work 
which  involved  sustained  effort  and  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice,  while  each  section  was 
jealous  of  every  other,  and  was  unwilling 
to  embark  in  any  enterprise  unlikely  to 
inure  to  its  own  immediate  benefit.  There 
was  little  national  glory  or  reputation  to 
be  won  by  even  a successful  Indian  war, 
while  another  defeat  might  prove  a seri- 
ous disaster  to  a government  which  was 
as  yet  far  from  firm  in  its  seat.  The 
Eastern  people  were  lukewarm  about  a 
war  in  which  they  had  no  direct  interest; 
and  the  foolish  frontiersmen,  instead  of 
backing  up  the  administration,  railed  at 
it,  and  persistently  supported  the  party 
which  desired  so  to  limit  the  powers  and 
energies  of  the  national  government  as 
to  produce  mere  paralysis.  Under  such 
conditions  the  national  administration, 
instead  of  at  once  redoubling  its  efforts 
to  insure  success  by  shock  of  arms,  was 
driven  to  the  ignoble  necessity  of  yet 
again  striving  for  a hopeless  peace. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  in  too 
vivid  colors  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
government  to  enter  into  or  to  carry  on 
war  with  the  Indians.  It  was  only  after 
every  other  shift  had  been  vainly  tried 
that  resort  was  had  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  The  United  States  would  gladly 
have  made  a stable  peace  on  honorable 
terms,  and  strove  with  weary  patience  to 
bring  about  a friendly  understanding. 
But  all  such  efforts  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  treachery  and  truculence  of 
the  savages  (who  could  only  be  cowed  by 
a thorough  beating),  and  by  the  desire  of 
the  settlers  for  lands  which  the  red  men 
claimed  as  their  hunting-grounds. 

In  pursuance  of  their  timidly  futile 
policy  of  friendliness,  the  representatives 
of  the  national  government,  in  the  spring 
of  1792,  sent  peace  envoys  with  a flag  of 
truce  to  the  hostile  tribes.  The  unfortu- 
nate ambassadors  thus  chosen  for  sacrifice 
were  Colonel  John  Hardin,  the  gallant 
but  ill-starred  leader  of  Kentucky  horse, 
who  had  so  often  and  with  such  various 
success  encountered  the  Indians  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a Federal  officer,  Ma- 


jor Alexander  Trueman.  In  June  they 
started  towards  the  hostile  town  with  one 
or  two  companions,  and  soon  fell  in  with 
some  Indians,  who,  on  being  shown  the 
white  flag,  and  informed  of  the  object  of 
the  visit,  received  them  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  good-will.  But  this  was 
merely  a mask.  A few  hours  later  the 
treacherous  savages  suddenly  fell  upon 
and  slew  the  messengers  of  peace.  It  was 
never  learned  whether  the  deed  was  the 
mere  wanton  outrage  of  some  blood- 
thirsty young  braves,  or  the  result  of  or- 
ders given  by  one  of  the  Indian  councils. 
At  any  rate,  the  Indians  never  punished 
the  treachery,  and  when  the  chiefs  wrote 
to  Washington  they  mentioned  with  cool 
indifference  that  “you  sent  us  at  differ- 
ent times  different  speeches,  the  bearers 
whereof  our  foolish  young  men  killed  on 
their  way,”  not  even  expressing  regret 
for  the  occurrence. 

The  truculent  violence  and  bad  faith  of 
the  savages  merited  severe  chastisement, 
but  the  United  States  government  was 
long-suffering  and  forbearing  to  a de- 
gree. 'fhere  was  no  attempt  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  the  flag-of-truce  men.  On 
the  contrary,  renewed  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a peace  by  treaty.  In  the  fall 
of  1792  Rufus  Putnam,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  succeeded  in  concluding 
a treaty  with  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
tribes,  which  at  least  served  to  keep  many 
of  their  young  braves  out  of  actual  hos- 
tilities. In  the  following  spring  three 
commissioners  — Benjamin  Lincoln,  Bev- 
erly Randolph,  and  Timothy  Pickering, 
all  men  of  note — were  sent  to  persuade 
the  Miami  tribes  and  their  allies  to  agree 
to  a peace.  In  his  letter  of  instructions 
the  Secretary  of  War  impressed  upon 
them  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  peace  in  terms  that  were 
almost  humiliating,  and  even  directed 
them  if  necessary  to  cede  some  of  the 
lands  already  granted  by  the  Indians  at 
previous  treaties. 

In  May,  1793,  the  commissioners  went 
to  Niagara,  where  they  held  meetings 
with  various  Iroquois  chiefs,  and  ex- 
changed friendly  letters  with  the  British 
officers  of  the  posts,  who  assured  them 
that  they  would  help  in  the  effort  to  con- 
clude a peace.  Captain  Brant,  the  Iro- 
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changed  from  passive  to  active  hostility. 
In  1792  and  1793  they  still  wished  the 
Indians  to  make  peace  with  the  Amer- 
icans, provided  always  there  were  no  such 
concession  made  to  the  latter  as  would 
endanger  the  British  control  of  the  fur 
trade.  But  by  the  beginning  of  1794  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  become  so  strained  that 
open  war  was  threatened ; for  the  advis- 
ers of  the  King,  relying  on  the  weakness 
of  the  young  federal  republic,  had  begun 
to  adopt  that  tone  of  brutal  insolence 
which  reflected  well  the  general  attitude 
of  the  British  people  towards  the  Amer- 
icans, and  which  finally  brought  on  the 
second  war  between  the  two  nations. 

The  British  officials  in  Canada  were 
quick  to  reflect  the  tone  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
the  more  zealous  and  belligerent  went  a 
little  farther  than  they  were  authorized. 
On  February  10th  Lord  Dorchester,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  in  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  some  of  the  chiefs  from  the  tribes 
of  the  North  and  West,  said,  speaking  of 
the  boundary:  “Children,  since  rny  re- 
turn I find  no  appearance  of  a liue  re- 
mains; and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  push  on 
and  act  and  talk ....  I shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  are  at  war  with  them  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year;  and  if  so,  a 
line  must  then  be  drawn  by  the  warriors; 
. ...  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable 
manner,  and  borne  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  patience,  but  I believe  our  patience 
is  almost  exhausted.'’  Of  course  such  a 
speech,  delivered  to  such  an  audience, 
was  more  than  a mere  incitement  to  war; 
it  was  a direct  appeal  to  arms.  Nor  did 
the  encouragement  given  the  Indians  end 
with  words;  for  in  April,  Simcoe,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  himself  built  a fort 
at  the  Miami  Rapids,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  hostile  tribes,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
British  regulars,  infantry  and  artillery; 
which,  wrote  one  of  the  British  officials 
to  another,  had  “ put  all  the  Indians  here 
in  great  spirits”  to  resist  the  Americans. 
The  same  official  further  reported  that  the 
Spaniards  also  were  exciting  the  Indians 
to  war,  and  were  in  communication  with 
Simcoe,  their  messengers  coming  to  him 
at  his  post  on  the  Miami.  At  this  time 
the  Spanish  Governor,  Carondelet,  was 
alarmed  over  Clark's  threatened  invasion 
of  Louisiana  on  behalf  of  the  French  Re- 


public. He  wrote  to  Simcoe  asking  for 
English  help  in  the  event  of  such  inva- 
sion. Simcoe,  in  return,  wrote  express- 
ing his  good-will,  and  enclosing  a copy  of 
Dorchester’s  speech  to  the  northern  Ind- 
ians; which,  Carondelet  reported  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  showed  that  the  English 
were  following  the  same  system  adopted 
by  the  Spaniards  in  reference  to  the  Ind- 
ians, whom  they  were  employing  with 
great  success  against  the  Americans. 
Moreover,  the  Spaniards,  besides  commu- 
nicating with  the  British,  sent  messages 
to  the  Indians  at  the  Miami,  urging  them 
to  attack  the  Americans,  and  promising 
help — a promise  which  they  never  ful- 
filled, save  that  in  a covert  way  they  fur- 
nished the  savages  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war. 

The  Canadians  themselves  were  excited 
and  alarmed  by  Dorchester’s  speech,  copies 
of  which  were  distributed  broadcast;  for 
the  general  feeling  was  that  it  meant  that 
war  was  about  to  be  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
Indians  took  the  same  view  as  to  what 
the  speech  meant,  but  to  them  it  gave 
un mixed  pleasure  and  encouragement. 
The  British  officials  circulated  it  every- 
where among  the  tribes,  reading  it  aloud 
to  the  gathered  chiefs  and  fighting-men. 
McKee,  the  British  Indian  agent  among 
the  northwestern  tribes  who  were  at  war 
with  the  Americans,  reported  with  joy  the 
rapid  growth  of  warlike  spirit  among  the 
savages  in  consequence  of  the  speech,  and 
of  the  building  of  the  British  fort  on  the 
Miami.  He  w'rote:  “ The  face  of  the  Ind- 
ian affairs  in  this  country,  I have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  informing  you, 
seems  considerably  altered  for  the  better. 
His  Excellency  Lord  Dorchester's  speech 
and  the  arrival  here  of  speeches  from  the 
Spaniards  induce  me  to  believe  that  a 
very  extensive  union  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions will  be  the  immediate  consequence. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  ordered  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  24th  Regiment 
to  take  post  a mile  and  a half  below  this 
place.  This  step  has  given  great  spirits 
to  the  Indians,  and  impressed  them  with 
a hope  of  our  ultimately  acting  with 
them,  and  affording  a security  for  their 
families  should  the  enemy  penetrate  to 
their  villages.” 

Nor  did  the  Britisli  confine  their  en- 
couragement to  words.  The  Canadian 
authorities  forwarded  to  the  Miami  tribes, 
through  the  agent  McKee,  quantities  of 
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guns,  rifles,  and  gunlocks,  besides  ver- 
milion paint  and  tobacco.  McKee  was 
careful  to  get  from  the  home  authorities 
the  best  fire-arms  he  could,  explaining  that 
his  red  proteges  preferred  the  long  to  the 
short  rifles,  and  considered  the  common 
trade  guns  makeshifts,  to  be  used  only 
until  they  could  get  better  ones. 

The  Indians  made  good  use  of  the  wea- 
pons thus  furnished  them  by  the  “neu- 
tral” British.  A party  of  Delawares 
and  Shawnees,  after  a successful  skir- 
mish with  the  Americans,  brought  to 
McKee  six  of  the  scalps  they  had  taken ; 
and  part  of  the  speech  of  presentation  at 
the  solemn  council  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  McKee  ran : “We  had  two  ac- 
tions with  [some  of  Wayne's  troops  who 
were  guarding  convoys],  in  which  a great 
many  of  our  enemies  were  killed.  Part 
of  their  flesh  we  have  brought  here  with 
us  to  convince  our  friend  of  the  truth  of 
their  being  now  in  great  force  on  their 
march  against  us;  therefore,  father  [ad- 
dressing McKee],  we  desire  you  to  be 
strong,  and  bid  your  children  make  haste 
to  our  assistance,  as  was  promised  by 
them.”  The  speaker,  a Delaware  chief, 
afterwards  handed  the  six  scalps  to  a 
Huron  chief,  that  he  might  distribute 
them  among  the  tribes.  McKee  sent  to 
the  home  authorities  a full  account  of 
this  council,  where  he  had  assisted  at  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  the  scalps 
the  savages  had  taken  from  the  soldiers 
of  a nation  with  which  the  British  still 
pretended  to  be  at  peace;  and  a few  days 
later  he  reported  that  the  lake  Indians 
were  at  last  gathering,  and  that  when  the 
fighting-men  of  the  various  tribes  joined 
forces,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  they 
shortly  would  join,  the  British  posts 
would  be  tolerably  secure  from  any  ‘at- 
tack by  Wayne. 

The  Indians  served  the  British  not  only 
as  a barrier  against  the  Americans,  but  as 
a police  for  their  own  soldiers,  to  prevent 
their  deserting.  An  Englishman  who 
visited  the  lake  posts  at  this  time  record- 
ed, with  a good  deal  of  horror,  the  fate 
that  befell  one  of  a party  of  deserters 
from  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit. 
The  commander,  on  discovering  that  they 
had  gone,  ordered  the  Indians  to  bring 
them  back,  dead  or  alive.  When  over- 
taken, one  resisted,  and  was  killed  and 
scalped.  The  Indians  brought  in  his 
scalp  and  hung  it  outside  the  fort,  where 
it  was  suffered  to  remain,  that  the  omi- 


nous sight  might  strike  terror  to  other 
discontented  soldiers. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Dorchester’s 
speech  caused  angry  excitement  in  the 
United  States.  Many  thought  it  spu- 
rious; but  Washington,  then  President, 
with  his  usual  clear-sightedness,  at  once 
recognized  that  it  was  genuine,  and  ac- 
cepted it  as  proof  of  Great  Britain's  hos- 
tile feeling  towards  his  country.  Through 
the  Secretary  of  State  he  wrote  to  the 
British  Minister,  calling  him  to  sharp  ac- 
count, not  only  for  Dorchester's  speech, 
but  for  the  act  of  building  a fort  on  the 
Miami,  and  for  the  double-dealing  of  his 
government,  which  professed  friendship, 
with  smooth  duplicity,  while  their  agents 
urged  the  savages  to  war.  “At  the  very 
moment  when  the  British  ministry  were 
forwarding  assurances  of  good-will,  does 
Lord  Dorchester  foster  and  encourage  in 
the  Indians  hostile  dispositions  towards 
the  United  States,”  ran  the  letter;  “but 
this  speech  only  forebodes  hostility;  the 
intelligence  which  has  been  received  this 
morning  is,  if  true,  hostility  itself.  . . . 
Governor  Simcoe  has  gone  to  the  fort  of 
the  Rapids  of  the  Miami,  followed  by 
three  companies  of  a British  regiment,  in 
order  to  build  a fort  there.”  The  British 
minister,  Hammond,  in  his  answer,  said 
he  was  “ willing  to  admit  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  speech,”  and  even  the  building 
of  the  fort,  but  sought  to  excuse  both  by 
recrimination,  asserting  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  themselves  in  various  ways 
shown  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  In 
spite  of  this  explicit  admission,  however, 
the  British  statesmen  generally,  both  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  disavowed  the  speech,  though 
in  guarded  terms;  and  many  Americans 
were  actually  convinced  by  their  de- 
nials. 

Throughout  all  this  period,  whatever 
the  negotiators  might  say  or  do,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Indian  war  parties  never 
ceased.  In  the  spring  following  St. 
Clair's  defeat  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania suffered  as  severely  as  those  of  Vir- 
ginia from  bands  of  savages  who  were 
seeking  for  scalps,  prisoners,  and  horses. 
Boats  were  waylaid  and  attacked  as  they 
descended  the  Ohio,  and  the  remote  set- 
tlements were  mercilessly  scourged.  The 
spies  or  scouts,  the  trained  Indian-fight- 
ers,  were  out  all  the  while  watching  for 
the  war  bands,  and  when  they  discovered 
one  a strong  party  of  rangers  or  militia 
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and  such  a settler  was  captured  by  two 
Indians,  and,  watching  his  chance,  fell  on 
his.  captors  when  they  sat  down  to  din- 
ner and  slew  them  “ with  a squaw-axe”; 
how  another  man  was  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  two  Indians  who  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  peaceful  traders,  and  how,  though 
wounded,  he  killed  them  both;  how  two 
or  three  cabins  were  surprised  by  the 
savages  and  all  the  inhabitants  slain;  or 
how  a flotilla  of  flat-boats  was  taken  and 
destroyed  while  moored  to  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio;  and  so  on  without  end. 

The  United  States  authorities  vainly 
sought  peace,  while  the  British  instigated 
the  tribes  to  war,  and  the  savages  them- 
selves never  thought  of  ceasing  their  hos- 
tilities. The  frontiersmen  also  wished 
war,  and  regarded  the  British  and  Ind- 
ians with  an  equal  hatred.  They  knew 
that  the  presence  of  the  British  in  the 
lake  posts  meant  Indian  war;  they  knew 
that  the  Indians  would  war  on  them, 
whether  they  behaved  well  or  ill,  until 
the  tribes  suffered  some  signal  overthrow; 
and  they  coveted  the  Indian  lands  with 
a desire  as  simple  as  it  was  brutal.  Nor 
were  land-hunger  and  revenge  the  only 
motives  that  stirred  them  to  aggression; 
meaner  feelings  were  mixed  with  the 
greed  for  untilled  prairie  and  unfelled 
forest  and  the  fierce  longing  for  blood. 
Throughout  our  history  as  a nation,  as 
long  as  we  have  had  a frontier,  there  was 
always  a class  of  frontiersmen  for  whom 
Indian  war  meant  the  chance  to  acquire 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  government; 
and  on  the  Ohio  in  1792  and  1793  there 
were  plenty  of  men  who,  in  the  event  of 
a campaign,  hoped  to  make  profit  out  of 
the  goods,  horses,  and  cattle  they  supplied 
the  soldiers.  One  of  Madison’s  Kentucky 
friends  wrote  him  with  rather  startling 
frankness  that  the  welfare  of  the  new 
State  hinged  on  the  advent  of  an  army 
to  assail  the  Indians— first,  because  of  the 
defence  it  would  give  the  settlers;  and 
secondly,  because  it  would  be  the  chief 
means  for  introducing  into  the  country  & 
sufficient  quantity  of  money  for  circula- 
tion. Madison  himself  evidently  saw  no- 
thing out  of  the  way  in  this  twofold  mo- 
tive of  the  frontiersmen  for  wishing  the 
presence  of  an  army.  In  all  the  border 
communities  there  was  a lack  of  circu- 
lating medium,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  more  by  any  expedient. 

Like  many  other  frontiersmen,  Mad- 
ison’s correspondent  indulged  almost 
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equally  hi  complaints  of  the  Indian  rav- 
ages and  denunciations-  of  the  regular 
army,  which  alone  could  put  an  end  to 
them,  and  of  the  national  party  which 
sustained  the  army. 

Major-General  Anthony  Wayne,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  had  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed St.  Clair  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  on  him  devolved  the  task  of  wresting 
victory  from  the  formidable  forest  tribes, 
fighting  as  the  latter  were  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  wilderness  of  their  own 
country.  The  tribes  were  aided  by  the 
support  covertly,  and  often  openly,  yield- 
ed them  by  the  British.  They  had  even 
more  effective  allies  in  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  backwoodsmen  regarded  the 
regular  army,  and  the  supine  indifference 
of  the  people  at  large,  which  forced  the 
administration  to  try  every  means  to  ob- 
tain peace  before  adopting  the  only  man- 
ly and  honorable  course — a vigorous  war. 

Of  all  men,  Wayne  was  the  best  fitted 
for  the  work.  In  the  Revolutionary  war 
no  other  general — American,  British,  or 
French — won  such  a reputation  for  hard 
fighting  and  for  daring  energy  and  dog- 
ged courage.  He  felt  very  keenly  that 
delight  in  the  actual  shock  of  battle  which 
the  most  famous  fighting  generals  have 
possessed.  He  gloried  in  the  excitement 
and  danger,  and  shone  at  his  best  when 
the  stress  was  sorest;  and  because  of  his 
magnificent  courage  his  soldiers  had  af- 
fectionately christened  him  “Mad  An- 
thony.” But  his  head  was  as  cool  as  his 
heart  was  stout.  He  was  taught  in  a 
rough  school;  for  early  campaigns  in 
which  he  took  part  were  waged  against 
the  gallant  generals  and  splendid  soldiery 
of  the  British  King.  By  experience  he 
had  grown  to  add  caution  to  his  daunt- 
less energy.  Once,  after  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  when  lie  had  pushed  close 
to  the  enemy  with  his  usual  fearless  self- 
confidence,  he  was  surprised  in  a night 
attack  by  the  equally  daring  British  gen- 
eral Grey,  and  his  brigade  was  severely 
punished  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  a 
lesson  he  never  forgot;  it  did  not  in  any 
way  abate  his  self-reliance  or  his  fiery 
ardor,  but  it  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
forethought,  of  thorough  preparation,  and 
of  ceaseless  watchfulness.  A few  days 
later  he  led  the  assault  at  Germantown, 
driving  the  Hessians  before  him  with  the 
bayonet.  This  was  always  his  favorite 
weapon ; he  had  the  utmost  faith  in  com- 
ing to  close  quarters,  and  he  trained  his 
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soldiers  to  trust  the  steel.  At  Monmouth 
he  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  his 
stubborn  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
repeated  bayonet  charges  of  the  Guards 
and  Grenadiers.  His  greatest  stroke  was 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  where  in 
person  he  led  the  midnight  rush  of  his 
troops  over  the  walls  of  the  British  fort. 
He  fought  with  his  usual  hardihood 
against  Cornwallis;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  made  a suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Creeks  in 
Georgia.  During  this  campaign  the 
Creeks  one  night  tried  to  surprise  his 
camp,  and  attacked  with  resolute  feroci- 
ty, putting  to  flight  some  of  the  troops; 
but  Wayne  rallied  them,  and,  sword  in 
hand,  he  led  them  against  the  savages, 
who  were  overthrown  and  driven  from 
the  field.  In  one  of  the  charges  he  cut 
down  an  Indian  chief;  and  the  dying 
man,  as  he  fell,  killed  Waynes  horse 
with  a pistol-shot. 

As  soon  as  Wayne  reached  the  Ohio, 
in  June,  1792,  he  set  about  reorganizing 
the  army.  He  had  as  a nucleus  the  rem- 
nant of  St.  Clair’s  beaten  forces,  and  to 
this  were  speedily  added  hundreds  of  re- 
cruits, enlisted  under  new  legislation  by 
Congress,  and  shipped  to  him  as  fast  as 
the  recruiting  officers  could  send  them. 
The  men  were  of  precisely  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  those  who  had  failed  so 
dismally  under  St.  Clair,  and  it  was  even 
more  difficult  to  turn  them  into  good  sol- 
diers; for  the  repeated  disasters,  crowned 
by  the  final  crushing  horror,  had  un- 
nerved them,  and  made  them  feel  that 
their  task  was  hopeless,  and  that  they 
were  foredoomed  to  defeat.  The  mortal- 
ity among  the  officers  had  been  very 
great,  and  the  new  officers,  though  full  of 
zeal,  needed  careful  training.  Among 
the  men  desertions  were  very  common; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a sudden  alarm 
Wayne  found  that  many  of  his  sentries 
left  their  posts  and  fled.  Only  rigorous 
and  long-continued  discipline  and  exer- 
cise under  a commander  both  stern  and 
capable  could  turn  such  men  into  soldiers 
fit  for  the  work  Wayne  had  before  him. 
He  saw  this  at  once,  and  realized  that  a 
premature  movement  meant  nothing  but 
another  defeat:  and  he  began  by  careful 
and  patient  labor  to  turn  his  horde  of 
raw  recruits  into  a compact  and  efficient 
army,  which  he  might  use  with  his  cus- 
tomary energy  and  decision.  When  he 
took  command  of  the  army— or  “Legion,” 


as  he  preferred  to  call  it — the  one  stipu- 
lation he  made  was  that  the  campaign 
should  not  begin  until  his  ranks  were 
full  and  his  men  thoroughly  disciplined. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  ‘92 
he  established  his  camp  on  the  Ohio, 
about  twenty -seven  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg. He  drilled  both  officers  and  men 
with  unwearied  patience;  and  gradually 
the  officers  became  able  to  do  the  drilling 
themselves,  while  the  men  acquired  the 
soldierly  self-confidence  of  veterans.  As 
the  new  recruits  came  in  they  found 
themselves  with  an  army  which  was  rap- 
idly learning  how  to  manoeuvre  with  pre- 
cision, to  obey  orders  unhesitatingly,  and 
to  look  forward  eagerly  to  a battle  with 
the  foe.  Throughout  the  winter  Wayne 
kept  at  work,  and  by  the  spring  he  had 
under  him  twenty-five  hundred  regular 
soldiers  who  wTere  already  worthy  to  be 
trusted  in  a campaign.  He  never  relaxed 
his  efforts  to  improve  them,  though  a man 
of  weaker  stuff  might  well  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  timid  and  hesitating  pol- 
icy of  the  national  government.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  in  writing  to  him,  laid 
stress  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  desired  at  every  hazard  to 
avert  an  Indian  war,  and  that  on  no  ac- 
count should  offensive  operations  be  un- 
dertaken against  the  tribes.  Such  orders 
tied  Wayne’s  hands,  for  offensive  opera- 
tions offered  the  only  means  of  ending 
the  war;  but  he  patiently  bided  his  time, 
and  made  ready  his  army  against  the  day 
when  his  superiors  should  allow  him  to 
use  the  weapon  he  had  tempered. 

In  May,  1793,  he  brought  his  army  down 
the  Ohio  to  Fort  Washington,  and  near 
it  established  a camp,  which  he  christened 
Hobson’s  Choice.  Here  he  was  forced  to 
wait  the  results  of  the  fruitless  negotia- 
tions carried  on  by  the  United  States 
peace  commissioners,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til about  the  1st  of  October  that  he  was 
given  permission  to  begin  the  campaign. 
Even  when  he  was  allowed  to  move  his 
army  forward  he  was  fettered  by  injunc- 
tions not  to  run  any  risk — and  of  course 
a really  good  fighting  general  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  run  risks.  The  Secretary  of 
War  wrote  him  that,  above  all  things,  he 
was  to  remember  to  hazard  nothing,  for 
a defeat  would  be  fraught  with  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  country.  Wayne 
knew  very  well  if  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  country  and  the  government  it  be- 
hooved him  to  be  cautious,  and  he  an- 
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swered  that  though  he  would  at  once 
advance  towards  the  Indian  towns  to 
threaten  the  tribes,  he  would  not  run  the 
least  unnecessary  risk.  Accordingly  he 
shifted  his  army  to  a place  some  eighty 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  winter,  building  a place 
of  strength,  which  he  named  Greeneville, 
in  honor  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  Gen- 
eral Greene.  He  sent  forward  a strong 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  tb^aite  of  St. 
Clair's  defeat,  where  they  built  a post, 
which  was  named  Fort  Recovery.  The 
discipline  of  the  army  steadily  improved, 
though  now  and  then  a soldier  deserted, 
usually  fleeing  to  Kentucky,  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  striking  through  the  woods  to 
Detroit.  The  bands  of  auxiliary  militia 
that  served  now  and  then  for  short  periods 
with  the  regulars  were  of  course  much 
less  well  trained  and  less  dependable. 

The  Indians  were  always  lurking  about 
the  forts,  and  threatening  the  convoys  of 
provisions  and  munitions  as  they  march- 
ed slowly  from  one  to  the  other.  Before 
Wayne  moved  down  the  Ohio  a band  of 
Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  under  Major 
John  Adair,  were  attacked  almost  under 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  log  forts,  as  they 
were  convoying  a large  number  of  pack- 
horses.  The  riflemen  were  in  camp  at 
the  time,  the  Indians  making  the  assault 
at  dawn.  Most  of  the  horses  were  driven 
off  or  killed,  and  the  men  fled  to  the  fort, 
which,  Adair  dryly  remarked,  proved  “a 
place  of  safety  for  the  bashful”;  but  he 
rallied  fifty,  who  speedily  drove  off  the 
Indians,  killing  two  and  wounding  oth- 
ers. Of  his  own  men  six  were  killed  and 
five  wounded. 

Wayne’s  detachments  occasionally 
fared  as  badly.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  just 
after  he  had  advanced  to  Greeneville,  a 
party  of  ninety  regulars,  who  were  escort- 
ing twenty  heavily  laden  wagons,  were 
surprised  and  scattered  a few  miles  from 
the  scene  of  Adair’s  misadventure.  The 
lieutenant  and  ensign  who  were  in  com- 
mand and  five  or  six  of  their  men  were 
slain,  fighting  bravely;  half  a dozen  were 
captured;  the  rest  were  panic-struck,  and 
fled  without  resistance.  The  Indians  took 
off  about  seventy  horses,  leaving  the  wag- 
ons standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with  their  contents  uninjured,  and  a re- 
serve party  brought  them  safely  to  Wayne. 
The  victors  were  a party  of  Wyandots 
and  Ottawas,  under  their  chief  Little  Ot- 
ter. On  October  24tli  the  British  agent 


at  the  Miami  towns  met  in  solemn  coun- 
cil with  these  Indians  and  with  another 
successful  war  party.  The  Indians  had 
with  them  ten  scalps  and  two  prisoners. 
Seven  of  the  scalps  they  sent  off  by  an 
Indian  runner,  a special  ally  and  friend 
of  the  British  agent,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  different  lake  Indians,  to  rouse 
them  to  war.  One  of  their  prisoners,  an 
Irishman,  they  refused  to  surrender;  but 
the  other  they  gave  to  the  agent.  He 
proved  to  be  a German,  a mercenary  who 
had  originally  been  in  Burgoyne’s  army. 
Later  one  of  the  remaining  captives  made 
his  escape,  killing  his  two  Indian  owners, 
a man  and  a woman,  both  of  whom  had 
been  leaders  of  war  parties. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  dry,  Wayne  prepared  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  hostile  towns  and  force 
a decisive  battle.  He  was  delayed  for  a 
long  time  by  lack  of  provisions,  the  sol- 
diers being  on  such  short  rations  that  they 
could  not  move.  The  mounted  riflemen 
of  Kentucky,  who  had  been  sent  home  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  again  joined  him. 
Among  the  regulars  in  the  rifle  company 
was  a young  Kentuckian,  Captain  William 
Clark,  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  two  famous  ex- 
plorers who  first  crossed  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific.  In  his  letters  home  Clark 
dwelt  much  on  the  laborious  nature  of  his 
duties,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  “like 
to  have  starved, ’’and  had  to  depend  on  his 
rifle  for  subsistence.  In  May  he  was  sent 
from  Fort  Washington  with  twenty  dra- 
goons and  sixty  infantry  to  escort  700 
pack-horses  to  Greeneville.  When  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Fort  Washington  Indians 
attacked  his  van,  driving  off  a few  pack- 
horses;  but  Clark  brought  up  his  men 
from  the  rear,  and  after  a smart  skirmish 
put  the  savages  to  flight.  They  left  be- 
hind one  of  their  number  dead,  two  wound- 
ed, and  seven  rifles;  Clark  lost  two  men 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  a determined 
assault  was  made  by  the  Indians  on  Fort 
Recovery,  which  was  garrisoned  by  about 
two  hundred  men.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  British  agents,  and  of  the  runners 
from  the  allied  tribes  of  the  lower  lakes, 
the  Chippewas  and  all  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  lakes  had  taken  the  tomahawk, 
and  in  June  they  gathered  at  the  Miami. 
Over  two  thousand  warriors,  all  told,  as- 
sembled— a larger  body  than  had  ever 
before  marched  against  the  Americans. 
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They  were  eager  for  war,  and  wished  to 
make  a stroke  of  note  against  their  foes, 
and  they  resolved  to  try  to  carry  Fort 
Recovery,  built  on  the  scene  of  their  vic- 
tory over  St.  Clair.  They  streamed  down 
through  the  woods  in  long  columns,  and 
silently  neared  the  fort.  With  them  went 
a number  of  English  and  French  rangers, 
most  of  whom  were  painted  and  dressed 
like  the  Indians. 

When  they  readied  the  fort  they  found 
camped  close  to  the  walls  a party  of  fifty 
dragoons  and  ninety  riflemen.  These 
dragoons  and  riflemen  had  escorted  a 
brigade  of  pack-horses  from  Greeneville 
the  day  before,  and  having  left  the  sup- 
plies in  the  fort,  were  about  to  return  with 
the  unladen  pack-horses.  But  soon  after 
daybreak  the  Indians  rushed  their  camp. 
Against  such  overwhelming  numbers  no 
effective  resistance  could  be  made.  After 
a few  moments’  fight  the  men  broke  and 
ran  to  the  fort.  The  officers,  as  usual, 
showed  no  fear,  and  were  the  last  to  re- 
treat, half  of  them  being  killed  or  wounded 
— one  of  the  honorably  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  all  these  Indian  fights  was  the 
large  relative  loss  among  the  officers. 
Most  of  the  dragoons  and  riflemen  reach- 
ed the  fort,  including  nineteen  who  were 
wounded;  nineteen  officers  and  privates 
were  killed,  and  two  of  the  pack-horse 
men  were  killed  and  three  captured.  Two 
hundred  pack-horses  were  captured.  The 
Indians,  flushed  with  success,  and  render- 
ed over-confident  by  their  immense  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  made  a rush  at  the 
fort,  hoping  to  carry  it  by  storm.  They 
were  beaten  back  at  once  with  severe  loss; 
for  in  such  work  they  were  no  match  for 
their  foes.  They  then  surrounded  the  fort, 
kept  up  a harmless  fire  all  day,  and  renew- 
ed it  the  following  morning.  In  the  night 
they  bore  off  their  dead,  finding  them  with 
the  help  of  torches;  eight  or  ten  of  those 
nearest  the  fort  they  could  not  get.  They 
then  drew  off  and  marched  back  to  the 
Miami  towns.  At  least  twenty- five  of 
them  had  been  killed  and  a great  number 
wounded,  whereas  they  had  only  succeed- 
ed in  killing  one  and  wounding  eleven  of 
the  garrison.  They  were  much  disheart- 
ened at  the  check,  and  the  upper  lake 
Indians  began  to  go  home.  The  savages 
were  as  fickle  as  they  were  ferocious,  and 
though  terrible  antagonists  when  fighting 
on  their  own  ground  and  in  their  own 
manner,  they  lacked  the  stability  neces- 
sary for  undertaking  a formidable  offen- 


sive movement  in  mass.  This  army  of 
two  thousand  warriors,  the  largest  they 
had  ever  assembled,  was  repulsed  with 
loss  in  an  attack  on  a wooden  fort,  with 
a garrison  not  one-sixth  their  strength, 
and  then  dissolved  without  accomplishing 
anything  at  all. 

Three  weeks  after  the  successful  defence 
of  Fort  Recovery,  Wayne  was  joined  by  a 
large  force  of  mounted  volunteers  from 
Kentucky  Under  General  Scott,  and  on 
July  27th  he  set  out  towards  the  Miami 
towns.  The  Indians  who  watched  his 
march  brought  word  to  the  British  that 
his  army  went  twice  as  far  in  a day  as 
St.  Clair’s;  that  he  kept  his  scouts  well 
out,  and  his  troops  always  in  open  order 
and  ready  for  battle;  that  he  exercised 
the  greatest  precaution  to  avoid  an  am- 
bush or  surprise;  and  that  every  night 
the  camps  of  the  different  regiments  were 
surrounded  by  a breastwork  of  fallen 
trees,  so  as  to  render  a sudden  assault 
hopeless.  Wayne  was  determined  to  avoid 
the  fates  of  Braddock  and  St.  Clair.  His 
“ Legion  ” of  regular  troops  was  over  two 
thousand  strong.  His  discipline  was  very 
severe,  yet  he  kept  the  loyal  affection  of 
his  men,  and  he  caused  the  officers  to  de- 
vote much  of  their  time  to  training  the 
infantry  in  marksmanship  and  the  use  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  use  of 
the  sabre.  He  impressed  upon  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  alike  that  their  safety  lay  in 
charging  home  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion. By  steady  drill  he  had  turned  his 
force,  which  was  originally  not  of  a prom- 
ising character,  into  as  fine  an  army,  for  its 
size,  as  a general  could  wfish  to  command. 

He  showed  his  capacity  as  a command- 
er by  the  use  he  made  of  his  spies  or 
scouts.  A few  of  these  were  Chickasaw 
or  Choctaw  Indians;  the  rest,  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  wild  white  Indian -fighters, 
the  men  who  plied  their  trade  of  war- 
fare and  the  chase  right  on  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  hostile  tribes.  They  were 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  Indians  and 
far  more  useful  to  the  army  than  the  like 
number  of  regular  soldiers  or  ordinary 
rangers. 

It  was  on  these  fierce  backwoods  rifle- 
men that  Wayne  chiefly  relied  for  news 
of  the  Indians,  and  they  served  him  well. 
In  small  parties,  or  singly,  they  threaded 
the  forest  scores  of  miles  in  advance  or 
to  one  side  of  the  marching  army,  and 
kept  close  watch  on  the  Indians’  move- 
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ments.  As  skilful  and  hardy  as  the  red 
warriors,  much  better  marksmen,  and 
even  more  daring,  they  took  many  scalps, 
harrying  the  hunting  parties,  and  hang- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  big  wigwam 
villages.  They  captured  and  brought  in 
Indian  after  Indian,  from  whom  Wayne 
got  valuable  information.  The  use  of  the 
scouts,  and  the  consequent  knowledge 
gained  by  the  examination  of  Indian  pris- 
oners, emphasized  the  difference  between 
St.  Clair  and  Wayne.  Wayne’s  reports 
are  accompanied  by  many  examinations 
of  Indian  captives. 

Among  these  wilderness  warriors  who 
served  under  Wayne  were  some  who  be- 
came known  far  and  wide  along  the  bor- 
der for  their  feats  of  reckless  personal 
prowess  and  their  strange  adventures. 
They  were,  of  course,  all  men  of  remark- 
able bodily  strength  and  agility,  with  al- 
most unlimited  powers  of  endurance  and 
the  keenest  of  eyesight,  and  they  were  mas- 
ters in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Several 
of  them  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians 
when  children,  and  had  lived  for  years 
with  them  before  rejoining  the  whites, 
so  that  they  knew  well  the  speech  and 
customs  of  the  different  tribes. 

One  of  these  men  was  the  captain  of 
the  spies,  William  Wells.  When  a boy 
of  twelve  he  had  been  captured  by  the 
Miamis,  and  had  grown  to  manhood 
among  them,  living  like  any  other  young 
warrior ; his  Indian  name  was  Black 
Snake,  and  he  married  a sister  of  the 
great  war-chief  Little  Turtle.  He  fought 
with  the  rest  of  the  Miamis,  and  by  the 
side  of  Little  Turtle,  in  the  victories  the 
northwestern  Indians  gained  over  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair,  and  during  the  battles 
he  killed  several  soldiers  with  his  own 
hand.  Afterwards,  by  some  wayward 
freak  of  mind,  he  became  harassed  by  the 
thought  that  perhaps  he  had  slain  some 
of  his  own  kinsmen  ; dim  memories  of  his 
childhood  came  back  to  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  Indian  wife  and  half- 
breed  children  and  rejoin  the  people  of 
his  own  color.  Tradition  relates  that  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  he  made  his  pur- 
pose known  to  Little  Turtle,  and  added, 
“We  have  long  been  friends;  we  are 
friends  yet,  until  the  sun  stands  so  high  [in- 
dicating the  place]  in  the  heavens;  from 
that  time  we  are  enemies,  and  may  kill 
one  another.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  came 
to  Wayne,  was  taken  into  high  favor  and 
made  chief  of  scouts,  and  served  loyally 


and  with  signal  success  until  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  After  the  campaign  he 
was  joined  by  his  Indian  wife  and  his 
children;  the  latter  grew  up  and  married 
well  in  the  community,  so  that  their  blood 
now  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  pioneers.  Wells 
himself  was  slain  by  the  Indians  long  af- 
terwards, in  1812,  at  the  Chicago  massacre. 

One  of  Wells’s  fellow-spies  was  William 
Miller.  Miller,  like  Wells,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  when  a boy,  together 
with  his  brother  Christopher.  When  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  longed  to  rejoin  his 
own  people,  and  finally  did  so,  but  he 
could  not  persuade  his  brother  to  come 
with  him,  for  Christopher  had  become  an 
Indian  at  heart.  In  June,  1794,  Wells, 
Miller,  and  a third  spy,  Robert  McClellan, 
were  sent  out  by  Wayne  with  special 
instructions  to  bring  in  a live  Indian. 
McClellan,  who  a number  of  years  after- 
wards became  a famous  plainsman  and 
Rocky  Mountain  man,  was  remarkably 
swift  of  foot.  Near  the  Auglaize  River 
they  found  three  Indians  roasting  venison 
by  a fire  on  a high,  open  piece  of  ground, 
clear  of  brushwood.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  cover  yielded  by  a fallen  tree- 
top  the  three  scouts  crawled  within  seven- 
ty yards  of  the  camp-fire;  and  Wells  and 
Miller  agreed  to  fire  at  the  two  outermost 
Indians,  while  McClellan,  as  soon  as  they 
had  fired,  was  to  dash  in  and  run  down 
the  third.  As  the  rifles  cracked,  the  two 
doomed  warriors  fell  dead  in  their  tracks, 
while  McClellan  bounded  forward  at  full 
speed,  tomahawk  in  hand.  The  Indian 
had  no  time  to  pick  up  his  gun.  Fleeing 
for  his  life,  he  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  the  bluffs  were  twenty  feet 
high,  and  sprang  over  into  the  stream-bed. 
He  struck  a miry  place,  and  while  he  was 
floundering  McClellan  came  to  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  and  instantly  sprang  down 
full  on  him  and  overpowered  him.  The 
others  came  up  and  secured  the  prisoner, 
whom  they  found  to  be  a white  man; 
and,  to  Miller’s  astonishment,  it  proved  to 
be  his  brother  Christopher.  The  scouts 
brought  their  prisoner  and  the  scalps  of 
the  two  slain  warriors  back  to  Wayne. 
At  first  Christopher  was  sulky,  and  re- 
fused to  join  the  whites,  so  at  Greene- 
ville  he  was  put  in  the  guard  - house. 
After  a few  days  he  grew  more  cheer- 
ful, and  said  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
Wayne  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  not 
only  served  valiantly  as  a scout  through 
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the  campaign,  but  acted  as  Wayne’s  in- 
terpreter. Early  in  June  he  showed  his 
good  faith  by  assisting  McClellan  in  the 
capture  of  a Pottawatomie  chief. 

On  one  of  Wells’s  scouts  he  and  his 
companions  came  across  a family  of  Ind- 
ians in  a canoe  by  the  river- bank.  The 
white  wood-rangers  were  as  ruthless  as 
their  red  foes,  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age;  and  the  scouts  were  cocking  their 
rifles,*  when  Wells  recognized  the  Indians 
as  being  the  family  into  which  he  had 
been  adopted,  and  by  which  he  had  been 
treated  as  a son  and  brother.  Springing 
forward,  he  swore  immediate  death  to  the 
first  man  who  fired,  and  then  told  his 
companions  who  the  Indians  were.  The 
scouts  at  once  dropped  their  weapons, 
shook  hands  with  tne  Miamis,  and  sent 
them  off  unharmed. 

Wells's  last  scouting  trip  was  made  just 
before  the  final  battle  of  the  campaign. 
A§  it  was  the  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle, 
Wayne  was  anxious  to  get  a prisoner. 
Wells  went  off  with  three  companions — 
McClellan,  a man  named  Mahaffy,  and  a 
man  named  May.  May,  like  Wells  and 
Miller,  had  lived  long  with  the  Indians, 
first  as  a prisoner,  and  afterwards  as 
an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe,  but  had 
finally  made  his  escape.  The  four  scouts 
succeeded  in  capturing  an  Indian  man 
and  woman,  whom  they  bound  securely. 
Instead  of  returning  at  once  with  their 
captives,  the  champion,  in  sheer  dare- 
devil, ferocious  love  of  adventure,  deter- 
mined, as  it  was  already  nightfall,  to  leave 
the  two  bound  Indians  where  they  could 
find  them  again,  and  go  into  one  of  the 
Indian  camps  to  do  some  killing.  The 
camp  they  selected  was  but  a couple  of 
miles  from  the  British  fort.  They  were 
dressed  and  painted  like  Indians,  and 
spoke  the  Indian  tongue ; so,  riding  boldly 
forward,  they  came  right  among  the  war- 
riors, who  stood  grouped  around  the  camp- 
fires. They  were  at  arm’s-length  before 
their  disguise  was  discovered.  Immedi- 
ately each  of  them,  choosing  his  man, 
fired  into  an  Indian,  and  then  they  fled, 
pursued  by  a hail  of  bullets.  May's  horse 
slipped  and  fell  in  the  bed  of  a stream, 
and  he  was  captured.  The  other  three, 
spurring  hard,  and  leaning  forward  in 
their  saddles  to  avoid  the  bullets,  escaped, 
though  both  Wells  and  McClellan  were 
wounded;  and  they  brought  their  Indian 
prisoners  into  Wayne’s  camp  that  night. 
May  was  recognized  by  the  Indians  as 


their  former  prisoner,  and  next  day  they 
tied  him  up,  made  a mark  on  his  breast 
for  a target,  and  shot  him  to  death. 

With  his  advance  effectually  covered 
by  his  scouts,  and  his  army  guarded  by  his 
own  ceaseless  vigilance,  Wayne  marched 
without  opposition  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Auglaize  and  the  Maumee,  where  the 
hostile  Indian  villages  began,  and  whence 
they  stretched  to  below  the  British  fort. 
The  savages  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
fled  without  offering  opposition,  while 
Wayne  halted  on  August  8th  and  spent 
a week  in  building  a.  strong  log  stockade, 
with  four  good  block-houses  as  bastions; 
he  christened  the  work  Fort  Defiance. 
The  Indians  had  cleared  and  tilled  im- 
mense fields,  and  the  troops  revelled  in 
the  fresh  vegetables  and  ears  of  roasted 
corn,  and  enjoyed  the  rest,  for  during  the 
march  the  labor  of  cutting  a road  through 
the  thick  forest  had  been  very  severe, 
while  the  water  had  been  bad,  and  the 
mosquitoes  troublesome.  At  one  place  a 
tree  fell  on  Wayne  and  nearly  killed  him, 
but,  though  somewhat  crippled,  he  contin- 
ued as  active  and  vigilant  as  ever. 

From  Fort  Defiance  Wayne  sent  a final 
offer  of  peace  to  the  Indians,  summoning 
them  at  once  to  send  deputies  to  meet 
him.  The  letter  was  carried  by  Christo- 
pher Miller  and  a Shawnee  prisoner,  aud 
in  it  Wayne  explained  that  Miller  was  a 
Shawnee  by  adoption,  whom  his  soldiers 
had  captured  “ six  moons  since,”  while 
the  Shawnee  ^warrior  had  been  taken  but 
a couple  of  days  before;  and  he  warned 
the  Indians  that  he  had  seven  Indian 
prisoners,  who  had  been  well  treated,  but 
who  would  be  put  to  death  if  Miller  were 
harmed.  The  Indians  did  not  molest 
Miller,  but  sought  to  obtain  delay,  and 
would  give  no  definite  answer,  where- 
upon Wayne  advanced  against  them,  hav- 
ing laid  waste  and  destroyed  all  their  vil- 
lages and  fields. 

His  army  marched  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  18th  reached  Roche  du  Bout,  by  the 
Maumee  Rapids,  only  a few  miles  from 
the  British  fort.  Next  day  was  spent  in 
building  a rough  breastwork  to  protect 
the  stores  and  baggage,  and  in  reconnoi- 
tring the  Indian  position. 

The  Indians  — Shawnees,  Delawares, 
Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Pottawat- 
omis,  Chippewas,  and  Iroquois  — were 
camped  close  to  the  British.  There  were 
between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand warriors;  and  in  addition  there  were 
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seventy  rangers  from  Detroit,  French, 
English,  and  refugee  Americans,  under 
Captain  Caldwell,  who  fought  with  them 
in  the  battle.  The  British  agent  McKee 
was  with  them,  and  so  was  Simon  Girty, 
the  “white  renegade,”  and  another  par- 
tisan leader,  Elliott.  But  McKee,  Girty, 
and  Elliott  did  not  actually  fight. 

On  August  20,  1794,  Wayne  marched 
to  battle  against  the  Indians.  They  lay 
about  six  miles  down  the  river,  near  the 
British  fort,  in  a place  known  as  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  because  there  the  thick 
forest  had  been  overturned  by  a whirl- 
wind, and  the  dead  trees  lay  piled  across 
one  another  in  rows.  All  the  baggage 
was  left  behind  in  the  breastwork,  with 
a sufficient  guard.  The  army  numbered 
about  three  thousand  men ; two  thousand 
were  regulars,  and  there  were  a thousand 
mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky  under 
General  Scott. 

The  army  marched  down  the  left  or 
north  branch  of  the  Maumee.  A small 
force  of  mounted  volunteers— Kentucky 
militia  — were  in  front.  On  the  right 
flank  the  squadron  of  dragoons,  the  reg- 
ular cavalry,  marched  next  to  the  river. 
The  infantry,  armed  with  musket  and 
bayonet,  were  formed  in  two  long  lines, 
the  second  some  little  distance  behind  the 
first,  the  left  of  the  first  line  being  con- 
tinued by  the  companies  of  regular  rifle- 
men and  light  troops.  Scott,  with  the 
body  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  was 
thrown  out  on  the  left,  with  instructions 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Indians,  thus  ef- 
fectually preventing  them  from  perform- 
ing a similar  feat  at  the  expense  of  the 
Americans.  There  could  be  no  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  Wayne’s  care- 
fully trained  troops,  marching  in  open 
order  to  the  attack,  and  St.  Clair's  hud- 
dled mass  of  raw  soldiers  receiving  an 
assault  they  were  powerless  to  repel. 

The  Indians  stretched  in  a line  nearly 
two  miles  long  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  began  the  battle  confidently 
enough.  They  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
volunteers  who  were  in  advance,  and  the 
firing  then  began  along  the  entire  front. 
But  their  success  was  momentai’y.  Wayne 
ordered  the  first  line  of  the  infantry  to 
advance  with  trailed  arms,  so  as  to  rouse 
the  savages  from  their  cover,  then  to  fire 
into  their  backs  at  close  range,  and  to 
follow  them  hard  with  the  bayonet,  so  as 
to  give  them  no  time  to  load.  The  regu- 
lar cavalry  were  directed  to  charge  the 


left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Both  orders 
were  executed  with  spirit  and  vigor. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
more  unfavorable  ground  for  cavalry. 
Nevertheless,  the  dragoons  rode  against 
their  foes  at  a gallop,  with  broadswords 
swinging,  the  horses  dodging  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  and  jumping  the  fallen 
logs.  They  received  a fire  at  close  quar- 
ters, which  emptied  a dozen  saddles,  both 
captains  being  shot  down.  One,  the 
commander  of  the  squadron,  Captain 
Mis  Campbell,  was  killed;  the  other,  Cap- 
tain Van  Rensselaer,  a representative  of 
one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families  of 
New  York,  who  had  joined  the  army  from 
pure  love  of  adventure,  was  wounded. 
The  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Covington,  who  led  forward  the  troopers, 
with  Lieutenant  Webb  alongside  of  him, 
and  the  dragoons  burst  among  the  savages 
at  full  speed  and  routed  them  in  a moment. 
Covington  cut  down  two  of  the  Indians 
with  his  own  hand,  and  Webb  one.  At 
the  same  time  the  first  line  of  the  infantry 
charged  with  equal  impetuosity  and  suc- 
cess. The  Indians  delivered  one  volley, 
and  were  then  roused  from  their  hiding- 
places  with  the  bayonet;  as  they  fled  they 
were  shot  down,  and  if  they  attempted  to 
halt  they  were  at  once  assailed  and  again 
driven  with  the  bayonet.  They  could 
make  no  stand  at  all,  and  the  battle  was 
won  with  ease.  So  complete  was  the 
success  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  reg- 
ulars was  able  to  take  part  in  the  fight- 
ing; the  second  line,  and  Scott’s  horse- 
riflemen  on  the  left,  in  spite  of  their  exer- 
tions, were  unable  to  reach  the  battle-field 
until  the  Indians  were  driven  from  it, 
“there  not  being  a sufficiency  of  the  en- 
emy for  the  Legion  to  play  on,”  wrote 
Clark.  Less  than  a thousand  of  the 
Americans  were  actually  engaged.  They 
pursued  the  beaten  and  fleeing  Indians 
for  two  miles,  the  cavalry  halting  only 
when  under  the  walls  of  the  British  fort. 

Thirty -three  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  It 
was  an  easy  victory.  The  Indians  suf- 
fered much  more  heavily  than  the  Amer- 
icans: in  killed  they  probably  lost  two 
or  three  times  as  many.  Among  the  dead 
were  white  men  from  Caldwell’s  com- 
pany, and  one  white  ranger  was  captured. 

It  was  the  most  complete  and  important 
victory  ever  gained  over  the  northwest- 
ern Indians  during  the  forty  years’  war- 
fare, to  which  it  put  an  end,  and  it  was 
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the  only  considerable  battle  in  which 
they  lost  more  than  their  foes.  They  suf- 
fered heavily  among  their  leaders — no  less 
than  eight  Wyandot  chiefs  were  slain. 

From  the  fort  the  British  had  seen, 
with  shame  and  anger,  the  rout  of  their 
Indian  allies.  Their  commander  wrote 
to  Wayne  to  demand  his  intentions ; 
Wayne  responded  that  he  thought  they 
were  made  sufficiently  evident  by  his 
successful  battle  with  the  savages.  The 
Englishman  wrote  in  resentment  of  this 
curt  reply,  complaining  that  Wayne’s 
soldiers  had  approached  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  fort,  and  threatening  to  fire 
upon  them  if  the  offence  was  repeated. 
Wayne  responded  by  summoning  him  to 
abandon  the  fort — a summons  which  he, 
of  course,  refused  to  heed.  Wayne  then 
gave  orders  to  destroy  everything  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  his  com- 
mands were  carried  out  to  the  letter;  not 
only  were  the  Indian  villages  burned  and 
their  crops  cut  down,  but  all  the  houses 
and  buildings  of  the  British  agents  and 
traders,  including  McKee’s,  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  The  British  commander 
did  not  dare  to  interfere  or  make  good 
his  threats;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
Wayne  venture  to  storm  the  fort,  which 
was  well  built  and  heavily  armed. 

After  completing  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion, Wayne  marched  his  army  back  to 
Fort  Defiance.  Here  he  was  obliged  to 
halt  for  over  a fortnight,  while  he  sent 
back  to  Fort  Recovery  for  provisions. 
He  employed  the  time  in  work  on  the 
fort,  which  he  strengthened  so  that  it 
would  stand  an  attack  by  a regular  army. 
The  mounted  volunteers  were  turned  to 
account  in  a new  manner,  being  employed 
not  only  to  escort  the  pack-animals,  but 
themselves  to  transport  the  flour  on  their 
horses.  There  was  much  sickness  among 
the  soldiers,  especially  from  fever  and 
ague,  and  but  for  the  corn  and  vegetables 
they  obtained  from  the  Indian  towns, 
which  were  scattered  thickly  along  the 
Maumee,  they  would  have  suffered  from 
hunger.  They  were  especially  disturbed 
because  all  the  whiskey  was  used  up. 

On  September  14th  the  Legion  started 
westward  towards  the  Miami  towns  at  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Josephs 
rivers,  the  scene  of  Harmar’s  disaster.  In 
four  days  the  towns  were  reached,  the 
Indians  being  too  cowed  to  offer  resist- 
ance. Here  the  army  spent  six  weeks, 
burned  the  towns  and  destroyed  the  fields 


and  stores  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  built 
a fort,  which  was  christened  Fort  Wayne. 
British  deserters  came  in  from  time  to 
time;  some  of  the  Canadian  traders  made 
overtures  to  the  army  and  agreed  to  fur- 
nish provisions  at  a moderate  price;  and 
of  the  savages  only  straggling  parties 
were  seen.  The  mounted  volunteers  grew 
mutinous,  but  were  kept  in  order  by  their 
commander,  Scott,  a rough,  capable  back- 
woods  soldier.  Their  time  of  service  at 
length  expired,  and  they  were  sent  home; 
and  the  regulars  of  the  Legion,  leaving  a 
garrison  at  Fort  Wayne,  marched  back  to 
Greeneville,  and  reached  it  on  November 
2d,  just  three  months  and  six  days  after 
they  started  from  it  on  their  memorable 
and  successful  expedition.  Wayne  had 
shown  himself  the  best  general  ever  sent 
to  war  with  the  northwestern  Indians, 
and  his  victorious  campaign  was  the  most 
noteworthy  ever  carried  on  against  them, 
for  it  brought  about  the  first  lasting  peace 
on  the  border, and  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
turmoil  of  forty  years’  fighting.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  weighty  feats 
in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

The  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Greeneville.  There  was  sickness  among 
the  troops,  and  there  were  occasional  de- 
sertions ; the  discipline  was  severe,  and 
the  work  so  hard  and  dangerous  that  the 
men  generally  refused  to  re-enlist.  The 
officers  were  uneasy  lest  there  should  be 
need  of  a further  campaign.  But  their 
fears  were  groundless.  Before  winter  set 
in  heralds  arrived  from  the  hostile  tribes 
to  say  that  they  wished  peace,  and  a defi- 
nite treaty  was  concluded  at  Greeneville 
the  following  spring. 

Wayne  had  brought  peace  by  the  sword. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  border  had  been 
quiet  for  oyer  a generation,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  the  quiet  lasted  unbroken. 
The  credit  belongs  to  Wayne  and  his 
army,  and  to  the  government  which  stood 
behind  both.  Because  it  thus  finally  stood 
behind  them  we  can  forgive  its  manifold 
shortcomings  and  vacillations,  its  futile 
efforts  to  beg  a peace,  and  its  reluctance 
to  go  to  war.  We  can  forgive  all  this, 
but  we  should  not  forget  it.  Americans 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  as  a 
nation  they  have  erred  far  more  often  in 
not  being  willing  enough  to  fight  than 
in  being  too  willing.  Once  roused,  our 
countrymen  have  always  been  dangerous 
and  hard -fighting  foes,  but  they  have 
been  over -difficult  to  rouse.  The  edu- 
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c&ted  classes  in  particular  need  to  be  per- 
petually reminded  that  though  it  is  an 
evil  thing  to  brave  a conflict  needlessly, 
or  to  bully  and  bluster,  it  is  an  even 
worse  thing  to  flinch  from  a fight  for 
which  there  is  legitimate  provocation. 

The  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  the 
years  which  close  with  Wayne’s  treaty 
did  not  shine  very  brightly,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  was  black  indeed.  On 
the  northwestern  frontier  they  behaved 
in  a way  which  can  scarcely  be  too 
harshly  stigmatized.  Their  treatment 
both  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  profess- 
ed to  protect,  and  of  the  Americans,  with 
whom  they  professed  to  be  friendly, 
forms  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  in  America.  Yet 
they  have  been  much  less  severely  blamed 
for  their  behavior  in  this  matter  than  for 
far  more  excusable  offences.  American 
historians,  for  example,  usually  condemn 
them  without  stint  because  in  1814  the 
army  of  Ross  and  Cockburn  burned  and 
looted  the  public  buildings  of  Washing- 
ton, but  by  rights  they  should  keep  all 
their  condemnation  for  their  own  coun- 
try, so  far  as  the  taking  of  Washington 
is  concerned,  for  the  sin  of  burning  a 
few  public  buildings  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  cowardly  infamy  of  which 
the  politicians  of  the  stri  pe  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  the  people  whom  they  rep- 
resented were  guilty  in  not  making  ready 
by  sea  and  land  to  protect  their  capital, 
and  in  not  exacting  full  revenge  for  its 
destruction.  These  facts  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  pondered  by  those  men  of 
the  present  day  who  are  either  so  igno- 
rant or  of  such  lukewarm  patriotism  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  United  States 
keep  prepared  for  war,  and  show  herself 
willing  and  able  to  adopt  a vigorous  for- 
eign policy  whenever  there  is  need  of  fur- 
thering American  interests  or  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag.  America 
is  bound  scrupulously  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  weak,  but  she  is  no  less  bound  to 
make  stalwart  insistence  on  her  own 
rights  as  against  the  strong. 

The  count  against  the  British  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  is  not  that  they  in- 
sisted on  their  rights,  but  that  they  were 
guilty  of  treachery  to  both  friend  and 
foe.  The  success  of  the  British 'was  in- 
compatible with  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general  and  of  the  English-speaking  races 
in  particular,  for  they  strove  to  prop  up 
savagery,  and  bar  the  westward  march  of 


the  settler-folk  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
make  ready  the  continent  for  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  British  cannot  be  serious- 
ly blamed  because  they  failed  to  see  this. 
Their  fault  lay  in  their  aiding  and  encour- 
aging savages  in  a warfare  which  was 
necessarily  horrible,  and  still  more  in 
their  repeated  breaches  of  faith.  The  hor- 
ror and  the  treachery  were  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  policy  on  which  they  had 
embarked ; it  can  never  be  otherwise 
when  a civilized  government  endeavors 
to  use  as  allies  in  war  savages  whose 
acts  it  cannot  control,  and  for  whose  wel- 
fare it  has  no  real  concern. 

Doubtless  the  statesmen  who  shaped 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  never  delib- 
erately intended  to  break  faith,  and  nev- 
er fully  realized  the  awful  nature  of  the 
Indian  warfare,  for  which  they  were  in 
part  responsible;  they  thought  very  little 
of  the  matter  at  all  in  the  year  which 
saw  the  beginning  of  their  stupendous 
struggle  with  France.  But  the  acts  of 
their  obscure  agents  on  the  far  interior 
frontier  were  rendered  necessary  and  in- 
evitable by  their  policy.  To  encourage 
the  Indians  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Americans  and  to  keep  back  the  settlers 
meant  to  encourage  a war  of  savagery 
against  the  border  vanguard  of  white 
civilization,  and  such  a war  was  sure 
to  teem  with  fearful  deeds.  Moreover, 
where  the  interests  of  the  British  crown 
were  so  manifold  it  was  idle  to  expect 
that  the  crown’s  advisers  would  treat  as 
of  much  weight  the  welfare  of  the  scarce- 
ly known  tribes  whom  their  agents  had 
urged  to  enter  a contest  which  was  hope- 
less except  for  British  assistance.  The 
British  statesmen  were  engaged  in  gi- 
gantic schemes  of  warfare  and  diploma- 
cy, and  to  them  the  Indians  and  the 
frontiersmen  alike  were  pawns  on  a great 
chess-board,  to  be  sacrificed  whenever  it 
was  necessary.  When  the  British  au- 
thorities deemed  it  likely  that  there  would 
be  war  with  America  the  tribes  were  in- 
cited to  take  up  the  hatchet;  when  there 
seemed  a chance  of  peace  with  America 
the  deeds  of  the  tribes  were  disowned, 
and  the  peace  was  finally  assured  by  a 
cynical  abandonment  of  their  red  allies. 
In  short,  the  British,  while  professing 
peace  with  the  Americans,  treacherously 
incited  the  Indians  to  war  against  them, 
and  when  it  suited  their  own  interests 
they  treacherously  abandoned  their  Ind- 
ian allies  to  their  impending  ruin. 
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over  rocks  you  cannot  see,  being  jammed 
in  between  others  you  cannot  escape,  or 
blocking  the  progress  of  the  sledge  with 
an  arm  or  a leg,  or,  often  as  not,  with 
your  head. 

The  Indians  left  me  to  work  out  my 
own  salvation,  and  my  dogs  added  diffi- 
culties to  those  nature  had  already  lib- 
erally provided.  The  most  exciting,  and 
withal  discomforting,  moments  I had  were 
in  going  down  hill.  Whether  in  con- 
tempt for  my  inexperience,  or  misun- 
derstanding my  commands,  whenever  we 
began  a descent  and  I called  w-h-o-a, 
Foro,  the  foregoer,  invariably  broke  into 
a run,  starting  up  the  other  dogs,  and 
dragging  after  them  me,  hanging  to  the 
tail-line,  of  which  I did  not  let  go,  be- 
cause I thought  it  just  as  well  the  dogs 
learned  early  in  the  game  that  they 
could  not  “shake”  me.  And  so  some- 
times I went  down  hill  head-first,  at  oth- 
er times  feet-first;  but  the  speed  of  the 
dogs  never  lessened  until  the  bottom  had 
been  reached,  except  when  I brought  up 
against  a rock,  stopping  them  short,  and 
nearly  dislocating  my  arms  thereby. 

By-and-by  I grew  skilful  enough  to 
stay  on  my  feet  once  in  a while,  and  on 
such  occasions  a rush  after  the  dogs  at 
top  speed  would  take  me  up  to  the  fore- 
goer about  half-way  down  the  hill,  where 
I fell  on  him  as  though  he  were  a foot- 
ball rolling  back  of  the  line  from  a 
blocked  kick  and  I was  after  a touch- 
down. And  then  we  were  rather  a 
mixed-up  lot,  I and  the  dogs  and  the 
sledge  — until  I had  given  Foro  a few 
samples  of  my  English  pronunciation. 

Poor  old  Foro ! how  miserable  he  made 
my  life  for  a while!  After  I had  dropped 
ou  him  half  a dozen  times  in  the  middle 
of  a wild  gallop  down  hill  he  began  to 
understand  my  w-h-o-a,  and  then  we  got 
on  better. 

And  what  a lesson,  too,  in  snow-shoeing 
was  this  dog-driving!  It  was  reasonable, 
I suppose,  for  me  to  believe  myself  some- 
what skilled  on  snow-shoes  by  the  time 
I had  reached  Great  Slave  Lake.  But 
when  I started  from  Benialfs  lodge  I 
discovered  there  was  much  to  learn.  No 
man  may  consider  himself  an  expert  on 
snow-shoes  until  he  has  driven  dogs  and 
handled  a sledge  over  such  country  as 
that  approaching  the  “Land  of  Little 
Sticks”  — even  the  heart-breaking  and 
shoe-tripping  muskeg  is  not  a circum- 
stance to  it. 


Within  the  borders  of  the  Land  of 
Little  Sticks  the  general  character  of  the 
country  becomes  more  rolling.  The  rocks 
are  always  in  evidence,  but  the  furrows 
have  broadened  to  valleys,  and  the  ridges 
lost  their  sharpness  and  gained  in  height. 
Still,  the  little  sharp  ridges  and  furrows 
never  disappear  entirely.  One  day  you 
may  see  them  only  here  and  there;  on 
another  probably  every  elevation  will  re- 
veal them.  To  a larger  or  smaller  extent 
they  are  scattered  through  all  that  part 
of  the  Barrens  I travelled  over,  and  are 
the  most  likely  musk-ox  grounds,  because 
of  the  moss  and  lichens  that  cling  to  the 
rocks,  and  are  the  easier  gathered.  The 
“little  sticks”  are  pine  or  juniper,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  high,  that  in  small 
patches  are  scattered — I do  not  know  how 
many  miles  apart,  but  I can  give  an  idea 
by  saying  that  during  the  day  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  miles1  travel  on  the  course  we 
pursued  we  came  upon  probably  a couple 
of  these  clumps  each  day  of  the  two  and  a 
half  we  spent  crossing  the  Land  of  Little 
Sticks.  Each  night  we  camped  where  the 
bushes  grew  into  smallish  trees  and  cov- 
ered probably  half  an  acre.  But  be- 
tween these  patches  nothing  inflammable 
showed  above  the  snow — not  even  a twig. 

As  we  worked  our  way  due  north,  trav- 
elling by  the  sun  when  it  shone,  as  Ind- 
ians always  do,  and  by  my  compass  when 
it  stormed,  as  it  mostly  did,  we  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  elevations  that 
lay  in  our  course  or  near  it,  and  while  we 
smoked  a pipe,  viewed  the  forlorn  pano- 
rama which,  when  the  storm  permitted, 
unrolled  before  us  so  repeatedly  and  mo- 
notonously. There  it  was,  always  the 
same,  unchangeable  and  unchanged  — 
glittering  snow,  ridge -encircled  lakes, 
rocky  mounds  and  basins,  and  far  away 
in  the  distance  a small  black  speck,  per- 
haps—a wood  oasis  in  the  desert  of  snow. 

From  the  hour  of  leaving  our  lucky 
friend  in  the  woods,  two  days  before,  we 
had  eaten  no  meat.  We  had  kept  a sharp 
though  unsuccessful  lookout  for  caribou. 
Beniah  had  produced  some  grease  from  a 
little  bag  he  carried,  and  another  Indian 
had  found  a piece  of  frozen  caribou  intes- 
tine in  the  depths  of  his  sledge,  and  these, 
with  a few  hitherto  undiscovered  bones, 
remains  of  dog-feed,  stayed  our  eight  stom- 
achs for  the  first  day’s  travel  in  the  Land 
of  Little  Sticks.  We  had  taken  along  no 
supply  of  dried  meat  or  grease,  because 
caribou  signs  at  the  edge  of  timber  con- 
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vinced  the  Indians  that  the  cows  had  be- 
gun their  migration  to  the  North,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  kill  enough  for  the  dogs 
and  ourselves.  But  all  signs  fail  in  the 
Barren  Grounds.  The  caribou  may  have 
been  moving,  but  they  were  not  moving 
our  way. 

Throughout  that  second  day  scouts  were 
sent  to  the  east  and  west  searching  for 
caribou,  and  on  top  of  every  hill  in  our 
path  we  halted  and  hungrily  scanned  the 
uncompromising  wilderness  for  a sight  of 
meat.  The  usual  chatter  of  the  Indians 
had  ceased.  In  silence,  and  against  a 
strong  head-wind , we  plodded  all  day  long, 
and  when  in  the  gloaming  we  set  up  our 
lodge  in  one  of  the  little  patches  of  pine, 
there  was  nothing  left  us  for  the  even- 
ing meal  but  tea  and  a pipe. 

As  w’e  squatted  around  the  fire  await- 
ing the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  tea- 
kettle, the  Indians  appeared  to  be  hold- 
ing a consultation,  and  shortly  one  of 
them  left  the  circle  and  went  to  my 
sledge.  So  soon  as  he  began  unlacing 
the  wrapper  I had  a fairly  clear  idea  what 
he  was  after,  and  as  quickly  realized  that 
I was  in  for  a “scrap.”  I watched  the 
Indian,  however,  without  dissent,  and  all 
the  other  Indians  watched  me,  until  he 
had  uncovered  and  begun  opening  the 
bag  in  which  were  the  dozen  balls  of  pem- 
mican  I had  brought  from  Fort  Resolution. 
And  then  I said,  “ JZZa”  (no).  The  Ind- 
ian hesitated  in  his  foraging,  and  looked 
first  at  me,  probably  to  discover  if  I was 
serious,  and  then  to  the  others,  for  en- 
couragement, I suppose.  Evidently  he  got 
it;  at  least  there  was  a chorus  of  guttur- 
als, and  he  set  to  work  at  the  bag  again. 
And  now  I rose  on  my  knees  and  called 


him  by  name  — Seeyah: — and  when  he 
paused  and  looked  at  me,  I added,  rather 
louder  and  more  earnestly,  “IZto,  ilia .” 
That  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  pirat- 
ical episode,  I think,  had  Seeyah  been  the 
captain  of  the  crew;  but  while  he  stood 
undecided,  with  his  hand  in  the  bag,  the 
others  maintained  an  animated  council 
of  war,  in  whose  utterances  I seemed  to 
recognize  appeals  of  urgency  to  him  and 
of  defiance  to  me,  and  so  Seeyah  renewed 
the  attack. 

I perfectly  realized  the  unpleasantness 
of  my  position,  but  I felt  the  situation 
bore  most  importantly  on  the  relations 
between  the  Indians  and  me  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trip.  It  was  a crisis  I would 
have  cheerfully  averted,  but  being  thrust 
upon  me,  I believed  the  success  of  my 
venture,  to  say  nothing  of  my  peace  of 
mind,  depended  on  how  I survived  it.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  Indians  should  at 
this  period  of  their  hunger  consume  those 
few  balls  of  pern mican, but  it  was  that  their 
disregard  of  my  commands  might  in  the 
future  lead  to  greater  recklessness  in  pro- 
visions; and  recklessness  of  provisions 
was  just  as  apt  as  not  to  end  in  our  star- 
vation, or,  what  concerned  me  more,  fail- 
ure of  my  trip.  I had  fetched  the  pem- 
mican  to  have  at  a time  and  cache  at  a 
place  when,  as  near  as  I could  estimate, 
we  should  be  in  direst  need.  To  eat  it 
now,  with  the  journey  barely  begun,  was 
to  rob  us  of  our  last  resource.  I felt  if  I 
could  go  without  meat  for  two  days  and 
resist  the  temptation  of  eating,  they,  whose 
very  existence  is  divided  into  alternate 
periods  of  feasting  and  fasting,  could  also, 
and  must,  if  my  determination  was  to  car- 
ry weight. 
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/ ./•/•-.  again**  my  sledge  ami 
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5NDIAK  shim  ting  iif/4  every 

now  and  again,  and 
keeping sharp  look- 
out for  any  sudden  movement  on  their 
part*  As  I;  Write  wow,  and  hi  iuy  utinihs 
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Finally,  when  there  came  a lultib  the 
vocal  liomharduienl;  i stepped  forwai’d 
and  entered  upon  the  most  duitfiriib*  und 
im  purfat  U speech  1 had  yet  miemptod  so 
the  sign  Jangnaov*  I held  their  uUetitfpu 
for  .probably.  thirty  tuinutes,  ami  \ here- 
wits  no  i n term ptibn  -save  when  He-  d»>g>i 
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for  ife  it  ii ; tint!  wt*' ■■■fiajrh  only-begun  our 
journey-  ; that  thorp  might  come  a time 
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implaeUvblo  Nemesis  in  iivy  hour  td  need) 
would  mkfc  eU  their  skiits  away,  and  kill 
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^Vcti  with  cthe  Vuriied  oyejv  ftie 

yhu’vmg.  <n  aining  dogs  get  Marled  tmv- 
rmi*  feb»  coveted  j^rt^  onld  thyu  *H-pyy 
nuui  sets  upon  i heWf  with  yrliipstoek  P'tid 
lush,  Mr  mice  lliose  four  dog*  gift  lo  the 
llnn*e  wonh]  he  no  hope  *>f  .pywiitiy- 
fug  uny  of  ihe  meat,  Sometimes,  fpen^ 
zied  hv  \ heir  imsiK’eessful  Hforts  ha  t 
fthe  tneal,  t))ey  It  phi  on  oije  amHhotf  ^m«I 
iheif  ewsf4s  4 dog  Might  of  ^\iy1i  fiify  a*. 
Uirf  never  m-  wit nessc^d  uny  vvheri:*  l>e;  o«nd 
the  IktrtH-n  Grounds,  with  its  maddaninc 
yomlitioh.s. 

EVjet)  tlurugli  V»v  some  t ra  \ i seen  dent  mi  d 
pi-Mvideifthd.  means  I should  la?  yo»ni. 
pleiify  to  eat,  m«t  aruvl  jung  eoidd  ucluee 
tue  (o  :ii!;ii!i  visit  llie  Barrens  eval  wtihess 
t he  sulfenhgs  of  i hb^e.  jwir  d t ihfb  b ruhife 
Orth*  for  one  period  • i hi  on  k He*ncrh  wot 
a‘‘S'dute]y  certai u . because  I.  Wes  too  cold 
arid  miserable  U>  v 

every  day.,  and  must  depend  largely  on 
memory)  of  fhme  days  rm  the  trip  did 
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tlwy  gp entirely  wiibotli meat.  At  all  enough  to  kill  before  this  JitWa  supply 
others  they  had  a ju«i  «*  mouthful,  \vas  exh/t\]!steiL  ilsuJ  \vc-  . hemo  tW 

except  twice,  when  we  cauipevl  by  ug<md  seven  Indians  ami  1.  would  have*  eaten 
killing  of  musk  - ox,  and  Ihen  they  fared  meat.  As  h was,  wo  M.<t  fhr 
MumpUauisjy.  But  they  uxu’e  half  mrti-  .and  fiU,  and  the  do-*.  me  the  merit.  hc- 
ndied  practically  ail  the  time,  ami  my  cun  cause  there  was  mo  in  >n  rudiment  enough 
-so  ie  vice  ww* le  me  sorely  as  i pmeU  i.lHur  ;jp  the  .mie*uue.s  for  thy  dng>::  Before 
glaring  eyoa  and  tueked-up  sfoumehs,  &fuj  left  Resofotion,.  Bem\ih.  Aini  I had.  a thi.nk 
rmlixed  that.  my  thirst  for  adventure  was  »mgh  itiulrrstanilin^uti  fins  point.  ‘Many 
the  cause  of  it  all.-  fV^e  vvero  iVudiinafe  of  the  Indiaii  expeditit^ns  to  the  Barrens 
enough  to  kill  caribou  ami  musk-oxen  at  are  cnppietl  hy  loss  of  dogs  from  sUirva- 
intervals  which  enabled  uk  to  give  the  tionymd  1 know  the  loss  of  our  dogs  meant 
dx>2*S  just  a bile  sometimes.,  eY-erv  d.yv,  failure;  so  wo  decided  if  there  Was  any 
und  at  least  every  other  day.  with  thy  ox  starving  the  greater  part  of  it  should  fall 
oeption  of  thail  lipetHfay  l>cnmT,  / . on  }jhf  realising  of  course  Unit  if  the  worst 

When  vvw  killed  caribou,  the  dogs  were  came  wo  could  eat  the  dogs.  Bern  ah  held 
fed  orf  the  «p*)t,  and  the  little  meat  remain-  to  }iisagtwtnenf;aud  eiiforeed  compliance 
?r  ig  was  divided  among  the  sledges,  to  be  from  the  others,  and  'to k\?  -wisdom  m this 
<&rncd  for  tlrem  agaihst  the  days  we  were  direction,  ip  fact,  is  due  much  of  our  $w~ 

liiefc.v 


L'em  ip  getting  odt  of  the  Barrens. 


, -c  >V rj’<\%r  t* 


rKEnijio  ntJL  iwiff. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary meal  for  a dog -train — i.  e.,  four 
dogs,  that  are  travelling  thirty  or  more 
miles  a day— consists  of  a caribou  hind 
and  fore  quarter,  that  we  had  twenty- 
eight  dogs,  and  that  we  never  got  more 
than  a caribou  or  two  at  intervals  of  sev- 
eral days,  the  reader  may  understand 
why  the  dogs  were  like  wild  animals,  and 
why  we  ate  the  intestines  and  grease  and 
saved  them  the  meat. 

When  we  killed  musk-ox  we  first  cut 
off  meat  for  a day  or  two's  dog-feeding, 
and  then  turned  the  dogs  loose  on  the 
carcasses,  over  which  they  worried  and 
snarled  and  fought  the  livelong  night. 
When  there  were  no  carcasses,  they  were 
fed  out  of  hand  from  the  slender  supply 
on  the  sledge,  and  then  they  fought  us, 
and  worried  the  weaker  among  themselves 
into  dividing  the  frozen  chunks  that  were 
tossed  to  them. 

This  dog-feeding  was  a trying  experi- 
ence. All  the  trains  were  fed  at  the 
same  time — when  we  camped  at  night — 
and  such  a scene  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  on  earth.  As  we  emerged  from 
the  lodge  with  the  tiny  feed  rolled  up  in 
the  skirt  of  our  capote,  there  was  a rush  by 
the  dogs  that  pretty  nearly  carried  us  off 
our  feet,  and  frequently  knocked  down  the 
lodge.  We  always  tried,  but  never  with 
success,  to  steal  a march  on  the  dogs  and 
get  away  from  the  lodge  before  the  rush, 
but  the  moment  one  of  us  showed  his  head 
they  gathered  for  the  assault,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  scramble  out  as 
best  we  could,  otherwise  they  would  have 
poured  into  the  lodge  and  torn  it  and  our 
clothes  to  pieces  in  their  crazy  hunger.  So 
we  would  bolt  out  in  a body,  heads  down, 
and  hugging  the  meat  to  our  breasts  with 
one  hand,  use  the  whip  vigorously  with 
the  other,  while  the  dogs  jumped  into  us 
and  on  top  of  us  in  their  frantic  endea- 
vors to  tear  away  the  little  scrap  of  meat 
we  held.  Gradually  we  would  separate, 
and  each  man  attempt  to  gather  his  train 
by  lashing  those  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  calling  by  name  those  that  did. 

When,  after  much  fighting,  each  had 
gathered  his  own,  the  actual  process  of 
feeding  began,  and  this  again  demanded 
much  activity  and  some  strategy  to  in- 
sure every  dog  of  your  train  getting  its 
portion.  I never  had  time  to  notice  how 
the  Indians  did  it,  but  my  method  was  to 
run  each  dog  in  turn  a few  yards  from 
the  other  three,  quickly  toss  his  meat  to 


him  before  the  others  caught  up,  and 
then  stand  guard  over  him  while  lie  ate  it. 

The  eating  did  not  occupy  much  time 
— there  was  only  a growl,  a grab,  and  a 
gulp,  and  the  meat  was  gone. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  expeditious,  for 
the  dogs  that  had  swallowed  their  meat 
ran  from  group  to  group  seeking  those 
that  had  not,  and  woe  betide  the  poor 
beast  that  attempted  to  masticate  his  mor- 
sel! Two  of  my  train,  Flossie  and  Fin- 
nette,  were  very  timid,  and  gave  me  no 
end  of  bother.  It  was  only  necessary  for 
another  dog  to  start  toward  them,  and 
they  would  drop  their  meat  and  run  off. 
I found  it  necessary  to  hold  them  by  the 
scuff  of  the  neck  while  they  ate,  and  I 
laid  my  whipstock  over  the  heads  of  the 
dogs  that  fought  around  me. 

Feeding  animals  in  the  Zoo  isn't  a cir- 
cumstance to  feeding  dogs  in  the  Barrens. 

As  I have  said,  our  three-caribou  feast 
of  that  morning — our  third  in  the  “ Land 
of  Little  Sticks  ” — was  the  last.  I like  to 
dwell  on  it  even  now.  First  the  legs  of 
the  caribou  were  cut  off,  stripped  of  their 
sinew?s  and  flesh,  and  the  bones  cracked 
open  for  the  marrow ; then  the  heart  and 
kidneys  and  two  unborn  calves;  then  the 
tongues  and  the  eyes  and  the  ears;  and 
all  the  while  ribs  were  roasting,  stuck 
upon  sticks  about  the  fire,  and  a kettle 
full  of  what  was  left  from  the  dog-feed 
hung  suspended  from  a tripod  over  all.  I 
confined  myself  to  the  marrowr  and  ribs, 
and  simply  marvelled  at  the  quantity 
those  Indians  ate.  When  we  started  on 
again  there  was  not  left  a great  deal  of 
the  three  caribou  to  load  on  to  the  sledges, 
but  the  Indians  were  in  good  humor. 

About  noon  of  that  day,  from  the  top  of 
a ridge,  we  saw,  far  in  the  distance,  a black- 
patch,  so  much  larger  than  those  we  had 
passed  it  seemed  almost  as  though  we 
had  got  turned  about  and  were  travelling 
toward  the  timber's  edge.  But  my  com- 
pass told  me  the  direction  was  north, 
and  Beniah  made  me  understand  by  signs 
that  this  was  the  44  last  wood.”  It  loomed 
up  almost  like  a forest;  but  when  we 
reached  it,  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  proved 
to  be  not  more  extensive  than  about  five 
acres.  But  all  things  go  by  comparison, 
and  those  five  acres  of  scattering  small 
pine  were  as  gratifying  to  us  as  though 
they  had  made  a Maine  forest.  Most  of 
the  trees  averaged  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  though  there  were  some  twice 
as  large,  and  I noticed  a very  few  that 
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iiAiwm%  new  ‘mmvBpY- 


might Jifiye  h&Mi  five  or  six  inches.  At 
:\ity  rate-.  it  nU  .blazed  \mrmly,  :rml  it 
■w$i$  pleasant  tuVi*  m»r  rxpertemw  ip  the 
"found  of  Lhlifi  ^Licks'*''  tt*  feel  tlm  h&ftl 
of  a.  fire  om>n  more.  How  deeply  I Was 
to  appr^kfie  Unit  fire  a IVvr  werto  later’ 
Benia  h.  signed  me.  next  imwnmg:  (hat 
we  should  vamp  here  muvVHleep.  *r  eltep 
v,<wjd  tv  Ifik*  along  With  us,  Ami  to  kill 
ffi  ettch^  here  for  vHur  return.  Ifijfe 
i yi  fa el  vye  .’itoifiVto]  At  tlm  * 1 tot  w ood  *’ 
tv;j»  'sleeps."  because  the  ranhou  were  nefi 
to  be  had  fi£U -» :>  , ami 
the  vvnnUmp 

developed  into  a hi iz 
/fil'd  that  dejayed 
tmv6l  The first  day 
v- : ^rrynd  to  gyse  .fito 
■ Aornt  . •.as- 

st to  ilecelithhi  of 
de^tAiride^  fik  I by 
'it  Bafirvjj|f ‘ 

iilj  the  3 hdiait^ 

JtoMiUpted  oitWiy 

•^fujlv  ih  the 
tkfirfiifi  j£  a nd 
iifitod  u>  WiYOil  " 
iir  tlie  fiP 
. . ■ ■ teritfidh r ■ find  ‘ / dteV' ' 
tef’fii*  nyd  fyy  venture 

.•icm;fiV  ’‘  wuli  this 
: ' tuithto.Vto^ 

? ; thld  ftx>ri{  fut.y  rtclge  ' 
wi{  JVi i \ fl v i? t> u 1 vs  fir 
so*  I trpiVhh  hV.d  Ipsk, 

I Ifiul  ginifi.  f vSiippo>^ahtvui  $i*v 
ni  l to fiiiefi,  by /tli ^'f«xcV--cf,r _'f . 
i ; .tofipteS  d'  b<*» file  iff  :,nfi  to ; 

^ *t ‘^ay ..  at  f he  vdg&  pf  uiake,  and  inhVd  iiVht 
a eery  slo>tit>  yfimd  wir,  IfiosviHg  ami  b» 
mV  good  forfOUr-  iron*  f h:\Oi  <o  >pv  It 
o fitfih’  iM  (fi  appto;o:b  £um>h*  !h  ifiifi 
rfiufi trv 4 ti f to** fidifig  fffi  v<hT e^fip d 
ii in  a uc  toi  toto***  $f  fi*  pfiti  hnu  a re  n i e fiist 
in  vAruvidy  • v.e.\v*'d  fir.xi  an  p h»>r  or  a I-  Us 
edihv  (0  fihhfij  the  Amluk;tien<  fiesemtu 
- s\(  < p-  lUu  i made 
> fiynu  rt  >p 


MRDK  AK  V K<  KI.40&. 


my^el  f. 


n erm/tul  sefinc^ 


' •;  proucii,..  • i jfidged  I: fifis  hop r.-il^efv;fihd' ' 
wore  tjtirfilly  ;gvu/ifi£'  hrpvfilsidfe  10  rov, 

f'orohhMM.!  v*  •iv.iiii.hat'  on  mkiipr  at  least  o 
won  pie  y4  Vmipn  < tuiw  .snip. 

t efised.my  sight-  to  y.-uds;. .«  H 
P tith 


first  iifiiv  ofi  t>fi-iTiriid  caribou. 

K&i  iftfi  earlhcna  f^3i  iV  xj^>r  yv upg  ihore  any 
liulv  puff  of  snow  :fi>.  (trit  mV  J had  ihfix 
over  bi  Muder  Three  tirsies  in  rapid  ^ur- 
hnt  wdh  efirvfnl  siphfiug.  1 fiml 
.H  the  S2i»2ir minimal  with  lie*  sjuk*  results, 
b>*d' 1 hv fofe  I could  rejont]  my  toifOnaga* 
fillip  the  cun hou  w ere  off  ai«ni  »h  u point. 

Thar  i was  disgustetl  >«  hartliy  neeessin  y 

in  *sfjyy  thut'  t Avas  ItVtterly  disfippui  oiled 
th(»se  sportwsmpD  who  to  Vi?  lost  Oieir  sup 
to*  Iry  poor  •-. ^y’i'ilLy ' ^ 

ltot  my  tvoiido.r  at  not  hetdfig  scored  on 
Sli(‘h  u kig  target-—  for  ail  tue  wore 
tnifirh^towas  gi’eato  ihaii  twy  disgust 
or  I ‘ft>- 

see  if  f had  draAVfi  blood;  and  vwhing 

tfifi  pl^cc 

fit  a ml  i f ig  in  w h fii  tnorfidiWy 

fito't  ^OO  3'a  rd^1rJ  preod  rpy 

C^uud  tftT? . s 

just  ]05  Viu-dfe  ! f hud., of  course,  shot  far 
OVer  thet/i.  Ilfit  I vvii^  ifiankTof  to  l)av^ 
made  tl» is  di^iYeVy  before  reacMfijg:  mUsk; 
<&t  bvyii  fhoiiglf  if  had  opst  us  much 
needed  ne  at,  And  l vowed  on  ihv  sjint  tv 
at  um.'o  Uegui  sv)»..nlmg  my  eye  to  Ihv 
Uluyicmfifif  (he  white  deserh  gv:  : 

I f* d lowed  Ui e citribciu  fora  wlifie.  >?* 
hopes  of  ■gre.tti.ifg'. a Mother  ytmnto  btit  tfipy 
iifid  gone  too  far;  and  Ihero  as  f headed 
fin  canip,  1 hegHo  my  lirsji  ltessta*i5  in  Bar 
Gvoia fid  dlstitnce-gfinging1  by; 
tJiV  yards  ta  a stone  arid  thud  pfd'i tig  &pr*i 
off;  1 was  not  only  astonished  at  ihe  djs- 
V'  j*'’  ^;et'n.ri  fiy  --ii  iv0.i|jut4'V 

d fisuv ore.  lm t olt&iff  imeshystl ie  of  il  u? 

rrirh  wliV.fi  I I'enched  i(.  A stunt*  wlurfi 
}rjw>kt‘d.  sw  Inrge  as  a eahin  at  four  nr  f i m 
humhvd  yards  w uuld  turn  <nu  lobe  ahom 
n>  big  as  a bltslmt  basket,  ivd.vr.  no  the 
one  or  t wo  very  <:U>ar  cold  dhys  we  hatl, 
.the  illusion  was  jvfiv.rKvff  $f  tibtirse  tlie 
Ki  lH  ir-u  1 >r^ . tJitvterniifii  ‘ d on 

The  Bartv: us  fit  e sifiiito  to  those 

that  nhfaVn  dn  the gtomn,  \vJmre  there  is 
fiodMug  hy  w/hicb  to  gauge  the  mug^  of 
ptivV  visjou;  ioir  any  ot^to  ou  tohfir  sfilfr 
for  a cuniparaliv^  1 found  mmh 

\.fil f Mio u 1 i >'  t it  ov^i‘«:oiiiiu)r  Ha4  Uvudeury  tu 

; kiuggeratv  d 1 stufito  tlomgh  Mm  tfidia  its 

.a)3p>i  ro  fri ) y >v v h*  fiot  ^tV  iro5 ilded ■ / ’-'  ■ .<: ' • :.,y 

Av:..  When  f ee  t a r jtHl  ^ 6&m  pi  hah  p to’j  * t 

yh.*  Induing  had,  fimsl.rd  chopping  thr 

ku|  » 1 1]  y ♦ d wo/  ui  \vprweye  tfi  & to  aticl  jike- 
;-v ism.  dorian  lii»*  *hi:y  finished  the  ’rent- 
hiVuts  of  1 1 4evfMus  t ) ef  t f v*y  p v t|  fi  yy  l>efore, 
Afi  i n.;;  .<iram  v.  d}f»>uf  fijeat,.  We 

w<ro  \.o  havt*  Jvj|  |htf  ^ loM  wood ?J  the 
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m\xt  nir^xnij^-  but  ll»%?  ther 
jtfed  belt > w , 

ami  a.  hii&uirtl  of  such  severity 
raged  that;  the  ItbfuAj/S  would 
nut  f ac e i i ; m u e i a y in  on r 
roltfe*  mail  about  three  o'clock, 
when  t he  fu ry  y i f ; the  storm 
h/sse  r*  eth  u tld  tweryhody  1 u rji  - 
eif oWt  T*>  ^bnt.  \\rheti  wo 

J&teiv  iheee  yvii?  a yearling:  fox* 
the  bogs  a»»  unboi-jf  ealf  for 
uW  arid  a yLvnv  that  liad  ybH 
been  brought  jo. 

t-h*  -fem ptaijkm  % 1 ipgier 
Ue.Kv. wlter*  at toast 
a fire  to  vvarxti  our  xoTipfcy 
stomachs.  w;a  consntor;ih!e ; 
hut  the  juorbifig  Of  the.  third 
day  b»:oke:  cteaty  thvi u^h  vvftli 
such  a biting  xnhd  as  almost 
took  our  t*»’e‘at!i  awayi-  and.'iw© 
realised  that  the  caribou. ■■' were 
leaOng  ii*U  and  there.  Hv^'  'iTr<3f 
lime  to  I vise 


Yj>Hw  Knife. 


t V t*&8  OF  NORTI5  LA  N D IK  1)1  A K8 
} ft  j«li  .i.H-r^jiW  i»„>  Mr.  W)»i n<!*y. 


•Sfc*  now  we  ho- 
ga«  ouy  lujft  ^reparatRnis  Tor 
3^  ifDti  i ri  ^ f Jrr<>  ii  4 

« i\  We  calculated  r»r\  getting  back  U>  tkto  hope  behind.  hut  \yi)i  stand  a better  chance 
point’  in  about  twenty  days,  and  wen*  of  getting  .out  if  they  lake  it  along  with 
taking  that  many  nights’  supply  of  wood,  H»em. 

if  pending  to  push  due  north  for  from  ten  Wiieu  wve  felt  the  lasL  wood,  Uhfing 
to  twelve  day*.  The  wood  wo  look  from  oy*n‘  the  succession  of  rocky  ridges  that 
the  largest  WveMtf  be  found, iii  Umtpakdi.  lay  to  the  hpHb,  a curiously  depress* 
■»r|il  Wu* ,$tH  into  J/l pck$  j MKt  1 f i *V  widtlv  of  i U hh  ‘‘pp$$ftk*£d  me  as  1 viewed 

aOe^lge  c A,  about  fourteen  inches  end  the  ; last  wood-’  grow  smaller  and  sund] 
then. split,  into  »]!Ujfters,  because  we  were  cr  Ptoee  by  piece  its  siae  diminished 
to  lake  no  axe.  Every  stodge  was  shod  as  the  irderveuing  elevations  shut  OiF 
with  ewim  mimos  to  proper  if  from  the  the  motviog  patches;-  IX  fcmoed  like  bid- 
roek$v  arui  tvheu  loaded  with  the  - Wood,  ding  farce.  G)  m l he  last  ? to  I lan  cornier  tod 
there  was  IhmlH*  rotwit  for  o*ir  slecjmig-  to  w ith  lire  iivmg  world— and  then  at  the 
robes  oh <)  moccasins  ami  dull'd.  Then  ttokl  ridge  it  was  .gone,,  um.l  md  ^ go-mi 
>Va'^tiChefJ  :thy;ci\.rihoM  cow-  Uud  .had  been  thing,  relieved  t in  Aivfni  ghpwiUid^s  oU 
k|U»*(I  the  duy  bofoye,.  ahvng  with  my  re-  the  whiteness  tlnit  c nth  reled  MS  for  ruife 
h^ldom  im  iUng  balls  *d  pemmie&m.  tlm  and  mile^,  Whe^vcr  1 looked-  ;porihv 
tbn  pnii  hds  \>f  flpUiy  haft  of  ivy  reniujxlifKT  ^ou  t.h,  we&iG  f^di Uut^^|i9\ve;d(  b^i \ \t*t 

supply  of  jnh;uvns  teavwnd  cnHa’i<jg(f>,  and  tcmbU  stretek  of  silent  grinning  u Idle 

rn>t  ah^dnioky'  be-  dVhd  t li C! <s\x n ^k*i n d dn^W u on  Dfis  dc^frfdlk 
rt’S'<ivv  to  «e.(r  continued  progress  I :..<*cn-c  yMul  imi  inc  a>  pi  m*  idly  a ft  it  shone 
vVroto  a* so  ;o\d.  left  m t!.ie  yjickk  w lirirf  np«vp  Uo*  most  hb-.^od  »>f  God’s  world.  »f 

.i<a*e»Ujit  of  oiii  j'MU  tiiy  Up  to  thill  tpuc  >v  P-h  IrSk  n-a*  mih  ; 

and  of  t he  coMi  sn  we  iUtcvulwl  to  pursue.  'Thk.r»*  w av  m*  r»aifn»c  p?>ce  we  had 
Not  far  to -th.e  \v<‘>d.w:o;d  Ike  Pnuikiiit  climhed  the  hpig  mwh  of  n<iees  Uud  led 
par  ly  wo-.t-fd'v  live  y^ar.s  before,  had  raised,  ip.ertii  Iron,  bhr  rump  bud  uu'>ed  out  of 
a upmurneul  bilbeiy  niCpiocy  in  l.h{«  name,  sichi  of  ihc  r.soodd  U was 

of  Fort  fcotvrpH-a*.  an?!  Unmgti  i ii«d  run---  hbek  nece^Hry  b>»  v»‘  b.# . make  go««i 
the  i f i nm  Hop  UM'iis,  md  ^ci>U  tU-  wod.m  ihrh;  if  our  W'ood.  w:w  be  carry  m-  ^ h- 
i-Hise  ,\i  fnr>(>-  Mgn  board  iu  .wanuiig  In  tutrlkm  t wariU-d  l.r>  |.»c.reu'rSilo.  nod  l yw 
ofhors.  nhoTighi  ii  /m  <Y*d(  wfleuve  so.m*  Ulugh  plcus»*d  v,  u h jb-n  ml;  for  I he- pace  be 

remarks  .at  tile  tbrey,Wtd  uf  ihut  grea-t  vvV i s-d  In  fact,  1 ' never  cGihed  b?  he  time:: 
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ful  that  I had  secured  him,  for  not  only 
did  we  maintain  a good  gait  in  the  face 
of  the  hardest  going,  but  we  kept  travel- 
ling in  such  storms  as  would  have  stopped 
any  other  leader.  Beniah  was  a plucky 
Indian,  the  pluckiest  in  the  country. 
That  was  why  I made  such  an  effort  to 
get  him. 

We  must  have  gone  close  to  forty  miles 
the  first  day,  and  at  noon  of  the  second 
came  to  a big  lake  the  Indians  called,  as 
near  as  I can  write  it,  Ecka-tua  (which 
means  fat  water — lake),  and  I was  able 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Beniah ’s 
lodge  to  about  locate  myself  on  the  map. 
Ecka-tua  on  the  map,  as  I knew,  is  Point 
Lake,  the  source  of  Coppermine  River; 
and  as  I also  knew  it  was  334  miles  from 
Fort  Enterprise  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine by  canoe,  via  Ecka  tua , I was 
sure  we  would  get  very  close  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  travelling  due  north,  at  the  rate 
we  had  been  going.  I had  no  sextant, 
and  relied  for  determination  of  location 
upon  the  deflection  of  my  compass  nee- 
dle (which  at  this  point  was  35°  east  of 
north),  and  upon  the  number  of  miles  we 
made  each  day.  The  number  of  degrees 
of  deflection  I read  at  night,  when  it  did 
not  storm,  by  the  north  star,  and  the 
number  of  miles  per  day  is  easily  reck- 
oned by  every  man  who  has  had  any 
walking  experience.  Besides,  I had  a pe- 
dometer. 

Ecka-tua  was  full  four  miles  wide  at 
our  point  of  crossing.  We  had  no  meat 
to  eat  and  no  wood  to  spare  for  mid-day 
tea,  so  we  pushed  on,  running,  which 
was  rather  trying  on  fare  limited  to  an 
occasional  pipe  and  a mouthful  of  very 
dry  snow.  We  were  keeping,  of  course, 
a sharp  lookout  for  caribou  all  this  time, 
and  besides  having  scouts  out  on  either 
side,  we  halted  on  the  top  of  every  ridge 
that  was  high  enough  to  furnish  a view, 
where  I scanned  the  country  on  all 
sides  through  my  glasses,  and  we  all 
smoked  another  pipe  and  tried  to  suck 
some  moisture  from  the  snow.  There  is 
a difference  in  eating  snow  and  sucking 
the  moisture  from  it;  neither  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  former  is  harmful  to  the 
traveller,  and  pretty  certain  to  be  followed 
by  increased  thirst  and  cramps. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  top  of 
a ridge,  we  viewed  a small  herd  of  eight 
caribou  on  a lake  below  us,  and  I wit- 
nessed the  first  practical  demonstration  of 
the  reason  why  the  Indians  are  such  un- 


successful hunters.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  caribou  the  dogs  had  been  driven  back 
just  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
they  were  left  in  charge  of  half  our  num- 
ber, and  the  rest  of  us  prepared  for  the 
attempt  to  get  some  meat.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  east  to  west,  and  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  two  of  the  Indians  going  off 
to  the  east  side  of  the  caribou.  I circled 
well  to  the  west,  though  not  too  far  away 
to  keep  Beniah,  who  was  on  my  right,  in 
sight.  I had  worked  my  way  down  to 
.the  lake,  and  was  making  a good  stalk, 
with  every  chance  of  getting  within  nice 
range,  when  the  shouting  of  the  Indians 
and  yelping  of  the  dogs  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and,  lo  and  behold ! coming  down 
the  hill  straight  for  the  caribou,  and  in 
plain  view,  were  the  dogs  and  the  Indians, 
some  riding  on  the  sledges,  some  running, 
but  all  yelling  and  bearing  down  on  the 
caribou.  Was  ever  a greater  shock  visit- 
ed upon  the  nerves  of  a still-hunter!  It 
simply  petrified  me.  I stopped  and  stared 
and  rubbed  my  eyes  to  make  sure  that 
those  running,  shouting  Indians  were  ac- 
tually the  ones  I had  left  a few  moments 
before  trembling  in  anticipation  of  meat 
to  eat.  Of  course  the  caribou  started  to 
run.  They  circled  around  the  lake  for 
a time  (showing  when  they  trotted  such 
knee  and  hock  action  as  would  put  the 
hackney  to  shame),  all  the  Indians  and 
the  dogs  chasing  them  meanwhile,  and 
finally  turned  off  over  the  ridge,  where 
an  Indian  who  had  lingered  behind  was 
lucky  enough  to  kill  one. 

I was  so  disgusted  at  the  display  that  I 
sat  down  and  pondered  why  God  in  His 
wisdom  had  made  these  men,  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  their  hunting,  so- 
wanting  in  skill  and  judgment.  Had 
it  been  less  serious  I should  have  been 
amused  by  the  spectacle  of  a snow-shoed 
Indian  chasing  the  fleetest  quadruped  on 
earth.  As  it  was,  I could  not  suppress  a 
smile — in  irony,  perhaps. 

And  this  is  the  North-land  Indiau's 
method  of  hunting  caribou.  Sometimes 
when  hunting  singly  or  in  pairs  they 
make  the  nearest  approach  they  know  to 
a stalk;  but  the  usual  method,  invariable 
when  they  are  in  a body,  is  to  rush  on  to  the 
caribou,  and  trust  for  success  to  their  own 
numbers  and  the  confusion  of  the  animals. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  Barren  Ground 
caribou  or  reindeer  is  a stupid  sort  of 
creature,  the  Indians  would  score  no  often- 
er  than  they  do  on  moose  or  the  woodlands 
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caribou.  But  the  reindeer  appears  to  prof- 
it no  more  by  experience  than  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  following*  a leader  they 
are  very  much  like  sheep,  and  I saw  many 
of  them  killed  by  Indians  who  ran  to  a 
point  where  a herd  was  passing.and  which 
continued  to  very  nearly  hold  its  course 
despite  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  Car- 
ibou run  in  single  or  double  file,  and  very 
rarely  bunched.  It  is  in  summer-time, 
however,  that  the  Barren  Ground  cari- 
bou falls  a victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
Indians. 

They  are  then  moving  in  vast  herds  of 
countless  numbers,  are  easily  approached, 
or  turned  in  desired  directions  by  tufts  of 
moss  or  rock  set  up  in  lines,  along  which 
the  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  or  driven  into 
lakes,  where  they  are  slaughtered  by  the 
hundreds.  The  waste  in  summer  of  these 
food-providing  animals  of  the  North  on 
the  lakes  is  almost  incredible.  Hundreds 
are  shot  down  merely  for  their  tongues, 
and  calves  are  killed  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  gratify  the  North-land  Indian’s 
love  of  destruction.  In  winter  the  cari- 
bou’s eyesight  is  keener ; they  are  separated 
into  small  herds,  and  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult of  approach.  If,  therefore,  the  Ind- 
ians starve  because  of  unskilled  hunting, 
it  is  only  just  retribution  for  their  im- 
providence and  rapacity.  It  was  a bit 
hard  on  me  that  I happened  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  be  an  innocent  sufferer  in 
the  result. 

After  this  experience  of  caribou-hunt- 
ing I joined  no  more  “chasing”  parties; 
I was  having  every  day  all  the  running 
I could  well  attend  to,  and  so  thereafter 
when  we  sighted  reindeer  I devoted  my- 
self to  stalking  those  that  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  main  body.  But  never  in 
all  my  life  have  I seen  such  wretched 
marksmanship  as  those  Indians  display- 
ed. They  not  only  miserably  bungled 
their  approach  to  the  caribou,  but  their 
indiscriminate  firing  and  the  commotion 
they  and  the  dogs  created  made  it  about 
impossible  for  me  to  get  within  range. 

Not  the  least  trying  of  Barren  Ground 
hunting,  too,  is  the  bewildering  glare  that 
assails  your  eyes  when  you  have  put  up 
your  glasses,  as  you  must  so  soon  as 
you  start  in  pursuit  of  game.  Even  the 
darkest  of  smoked  goggles,  and,  what 
are  still  better,  those  of  native  manufac- 
ture, that  are  made  of  bone,  with  only  a 
T-shaped  aperture  before  the  eye,  cannot 
insure  you  against  snow-blindness.  There 


were  very  few  bright  days  during  our 
wanderings  in  the  Barrens,  nevertheless 
every  man  in  the  party  but  myself  was 
more  or  less  severely  snow-blind,  one  or 
two  so  badly  as  to  necessitate  their  hold- 
ing on  to  a sledge-line  for  guidance. 

As  I had  in  times  past  been  very  badly 
snow -blinded,  I took  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions in  the  Barrens;  for  the  thought 
of  getting  up  with  musk-oxen  and  being 
unable  to  sight  my  rifle  was  unendur- 
able. So  I drew  the  handkerchief  that 
was  wound  about  my  head  in  lieu  of  a 
hat  down  to  the  tops  of  my  goggles.  This 
kept  the  sun  from  shining  down  in  my 
eyes,  while  little  pieces  of  black  silk  fitted 
to  the  wire  screening  at  the  sides  shut 
out  all  light  from  that  direction.  I al- 
ways walked  behind  my  sledge,  and  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  tail  of  its  moose -skin 
wrapper.  While  my  eyes  pained  me  in- 
cessantly, as  much  from  the  smoke  of 
the  tiny  fire  in  the  lodge  as  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  I was  never  snow- 
blind. 

Referring  again,  before  I go  on  with  my 
trip,  to  the  handkerchief  I wound  about 
my  head  after  the  Indian  fashion,  I may 
say  it  served  me  better  than  all  the  other 
head -gear  I possessed.  I had  set  much 
store  by  a worsted  hood  knitted  for  me 
in  Canada,  with  a neck-piece  that  fitted 
about  the  chin,  and  a draw -string  by 
which  I could  close  it  up  to  my  eyes. 
But  I found  it  more  harmful  than  bene- 
ficial, for  the  reason  that  the  freezing  of 
my  breath  transformed  its  entire  front 
into  a sheet  of  ice,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  thaw  by  our  wretched  fire,  and 
served  only  to  freeze  my  face  more  quick- 
ly than  exposure.  For  the  same  reason  I 
carried  a small  pair  of  scissors  to  keep 
my  beard  and  mustache  clipped  short. 
So  the  worsted  hood  was  discarded,  and 
the  handkerchief  held  my  hair,  which 
reached  nearly  to  my  shoulders,  in  place 
over  my  ears,  and  permitted  me  to  draw 
the  hood  of  my  fur  capote  forward  and 
bind  it  snugly  in  place.  Of  course  my 
cheeks  and  nose  and  chin  froze,  but  they 
would  have  done  so  anyway,  and  I could 
thaw  them  out  by  rubbing  with  snow — a 
limbering  process  to  which  the  worsted 
hood  was  not  susceptible.  To  be  sure,  the 
method  was  rather  hard  on  my  face, 
which  by  the  time  I returned  to  Beniah's 
lodge  was  as  blackened  and  cut  up  as  an 
alligator-skin;  and  it  was  hard  on  my 
fingers  too,  which  froze  with  about  every 
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treatment  of  this  sort,  but  that  was  no 
more  than  I expected.  So  long  as  my 
feet  did  not  freeze  to  stop  my  progress.  I 
suffered  all  else  without  a murmur.  I 
was  as  carefui  of  my  feet  as  of  my  eyes. 
There  was  not,  much  danger  of  their 
freezing  during  the  almost  continuous 
running  of  the  daytime,  and  at  night 
when  we  camped  my  first  act  was  to  put 
on  my  unborn  musk-ox  skin  slippers  and 
a pair  of  fresh  duffel,  which  I carried  in- 
side my  shirt,  next  my  skin ; then  I would 
put  on  two  more  pair  of  duffel  and  a 
pair  of  moccasins,  taken  from  my  sledge. 
Those  I took  off  I put  inside  my  sweater 
and  slept  on  them.  In  the  morning  I 
again  put  my  musk-ox-skin  slippers  and 
one  pair  of  duffel  inside  my  shirt,  where 
I carried  them  all  day. 

But  then  these  are  details — and  prob- 
ably uninteresting  ones — and  I must  get 
on  to  my  first  musk-ox  hunt. 

Two  days  more  of  hard  running,  in  a 
wind  that  seemed  to  come  direct  from  the 
north  pole,  brought  us — we  did  not  know 
where,  but  certainly  once  again  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Meat  there  was  none, 
and  the  little  pieces  of  intestines  and 
grease  were  not  calculated  to  keep  one  up 
to  such  vigorous  work.  There  had  been 
no  change  in  the  country;  indeed,  the  en- 
tire stretch  of  Barren  Ground,  so  far  as  I 
saw,  repeats  over  and  again  its  few  char- 
acteristics. Probably  as  you  go  north  it 
becomes  a little  more  rolling,  if  I may  use 
such  a word,  where  its  face  is  broken  by 
ridges  of  rock,  round-backed  and  conical 
hills,  small  lakes,  long,  slow-rising,  and 
moderate  elevations,  all  entirely  uncon- 
nected and  separated  from  one  another, 
and  yet  the  view  from  an  especially 
prominent  elevation  always  reveals  the 
general  prairie  (rolling)  contour  of  the 
whole  benighted  country.  And  every- 
where silence;  no  sign  of  life,  no  vegeta- 
tion, save  the  black  moss  that  is  used  for 
fuel  in  summer  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
gray  moss  and  lichens  upon  which  the 
musk-ox  and  caribou  feed. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  when  we 
dragged  ourselves  wearily  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  many  rocky  ridges  we  had 
been  going  up  and  down  all  day,  almost 
dreading  to  make  the  usual  survey  for  the 
game  we  had  looked  for  so  often  and  in 
vain  during  the  last  two  days.  One  quick, 
eager  glance,  that  turned  to  despair  as 
neither  musk-ox  nor  caribou  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction,  and  we  sat  down  to 


draw  consolation  and  nourishment  from 
our  pipes. 

Suddenly  keen-eyed  Beniah  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  then  on  top  of  a rock,  where 
he  stood  excitedly  pointing  to  the  north- 
west, and  tremulously  repeating  ethen , 
ethen,  as  though  to  convince  himself  that 
his  eyes  were  not  playing  him  false.  We 
were  all  standing  in  a second,  staring 
into  the  horizon  where  Beniah  pointed; 
but  I could  not  discover  anything,  except 
what  seemed  to  be  a vapor  coming  up 
out  of  the  rocks  four  miles,  a way,  and 
that  I did  not  at  once  recognize  as  the 
mist  which  arises  from  a herd  of  animals 
when  the  mercury  is  ranging  between 
60°  and  70°  below  zero,  and  may  be 
seen  five  miles  away  on  a clear  day.  A 
long  look  through  my  field-glasses  told 
me  the  44  rocks”  were  animals  of  some  sort, 
but  not  caribou;  and  as  I handed  the 
glasses  to  Beniah  I said,  u Ethen,  i7/a,”and 
motioned  him  to  look.  I think  he  was 
nearly  as  much  exercised  by  the  power 
of  the  glasses  as  by  the  prospect  of  game; 
at  all  events,  so  soon  as  he  got  them 
ranged  on  the  vapor  he  set  up  a yell  that 
I interpreted  to  mean  ejeri , and  made  a 
rush  for  his  sledge. 

Instantly  there  was  excitement  enough 
on  top  of  that  ridge  to  put  life  into  eight 
hungry  men.  I never  beheld  such  agita- 
tion. The  Indians  for  a minute  huddled 
together,  chattering  and  grinning  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  then  each  man  rushed  to 
his  sledge  and  began  slipping  his  dogs 
from  the  harness.  I knew  then  we  had 
sighted  musk-ox.  Of  course  I had  suited 
my  actiou  to  the  Indians,  and  began  un- 
hitching my  dogs  also,  but  my  harness 
came  from  the  fort  and  had  buckles,  which 
in  the  bitter  cold  were  unyielding,  and  by 
the  time  I had  got  all  my  dogs  loose,  put 
on  my  lighter  capote— for  I saw  we  were 
in  for  a long  run — and  strapped  on  my 
cartridge-belt,  all  the  Indians  and  all  the 
dogs  had  several  hundred  yards  start,  and 
were  going  along  at  a rattling  pace.  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  every  man  for 
himself  on  this  expedition,  and  if  I got  a 
musk-ox  I should  have  to  work  for  him. 
And  then  I settled  grimly  to  the  business 
of  running.  Within  about  two  miles  I 
had  caught  up  with  the  Indians,  who  had 
stretched  out  into  a long  column,  with 
Seco  and  Echeena  leading  by  half  a mile. 
In  another  mile  I had  worked  my  way 
through  the  stragglers,  and  was  hard  on 
the  heels  of  Echeena,  but  Seco  was  still 
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about  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  go- 
ing as  though  he  could  keep  it  up  indefi- 
nitely. On  my  attempt  to  pass  him  Echee- 
na  let  out  a link,  and  I had  all  I could 
do  to  keep  at  his  heels,  but  in  our  race  for 
second  place  we  cut  down  Seco’s  lead  by 
a hundred  yards. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  running  over 
a succession  of  sharp  ridges,  completely 
covered  with  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  rocks, 
and  set  in  snow  that  was  soft  and  about 
a foot  and  a half  deep.  With  tripping 
shoes  we  of  course  sunk  in  the  snow  at 
every  step  to  within  six  inches  of  our 
knees,  while  our  shoes  jammed  in  the 
rocks  that  lay  close  together,  or  caught 
on  those  we  attempted  to  clear  in  our 
stride.  It  was  a species  of  hurdle-racing, 
with  the  softest  of  take-off  and  landing 
sides,  and  obstacles  that  were  not  to  be 
knocked  over.  It  was  going  that  would 
test  the  bottom  of  the  well-fed,  best-con- 
ditioned athlete;  how  it  wore  on  a half- 
starved  man  may  be  imagined. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  should  neter 
view  the  musk-oxen.  Ridge  after  ridge 
we  toiled  over,  and  still  that  little  cloud 
of  vapor  appeared  as  far  off  as  when  first 
sighted.  Our  positions  remained  un- 
changed— Seco  leading  with  three  dogs, 
Echeena  and  I a hundred  yards  be- 
hind, and  half  a mile  back  of  us  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Indians  and  dogs.  At 
such  times  as  the  deadly  fatigue  of  run- 
ning permitted  coherent  thought  I won- 
dered why  Seco  maintained  such  a pace, 
for  I supposed  when  the  musk-oxen  were 
located  he  would  of  course  delay  his  at- 
tack until  all  the  Indians  and  dogs  had 
come  up;  but  I had  seen  enough  of  the 
Indians  not  to  take  any  chances;  and  so 
I kept  on,  each  step  seeming  the  last  I 
could  possibly  make. 

As  we  were  working  our  way  up  a 
rather  higher  and  broader  ridge  I heard 
the  dogs  bark,  and  rushing  past  Echeena, 
reached  the  top  in  time  to  see  a herd  of 
about  twenty- five  to  thirty  musk-oxen, 
just  startled  into  moving  along  another 
ridge  about  a quarter -mile  beyond  by 
Seco,  who  with  his  three  dogs  was  racing 
after  them  not  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me. 
Disgust,  disappointment,  and  physical  dis- 
tress momentarily  stupefied  me.  Then 
sight  of  the  musk-oxen,  thought  of  what 
I had  endured  to  reach  them,  fired  me 
to  renewed  action.  I anathematized  Seco 
and  all  the  North-land  Indians  for  their 
fool  methods  of  hunting,  and  increased 
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my  pace.  The  musk-oxen  were  now  in 
full  run  to  the  north  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  galloping  like  cattle,  with  heads 
carried  well  out,  though  not  lowered,  and 
going  at  a pace  and  with  an  ease  over  the 
rocks  that  surprised  me.  Their  big  bodies, 
with  the  long  hair  hanging  down  to  em- 
phasize the  shortness  of  legs,  gave  a curi- 
ous appearance  to  the  flying  herd. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a gale  from  the 
south,  and  we  had  hardly  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  on  which  the  musk-oxen  had 
been  running  when  they  disappeared  over 
the  northern  end  of  it.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  ridge  the  main 
herd  was  a mile  away  to  the  north,  and 
still  going,  but  four  had  separated  from 
the  band,  and  were  running  through  some 
hollows  that  bore  almost  due  east.  I in- 
stantly determined  to  follow  these  four — 
because  I saw  I could  get  to  the  leeward 
of  them,  and  I felt  they  would  event- 
ually head  north  to  rejoin  the  herd. 
A caribou  always  circles  up  wind,  but 
musk-oxen  travel  in  any  direction  that 
necessity  demands.  Seco,  with  his  dogs, 
was  just  ahead  of  me,  keeping  after  the 
main  band,  and  Echeena  I had  lost  sight 
of.  I knew  that  separation  from  the  Ind- 
ians might  cost  me  my  life,  but  musk-ox 
was  the  first  and  life  the  secondary  consid- 
eration at  that  moment.  And  I started  off 
at  my  fastest  gait  to  the  northeast,  keep- 
ing a ridge  between  the  musk-oxen  and 
me,  and  knowing  if  they  crossed  ahead  to 
the  north  I should  come  on  their  tracks. 

I do  not  know  how  far  I ran,  or  how 
long  I ran;  I only  remember  that  after 
a time  the  rocks  and  the  snow  whirled 
around  me  at  such  a pace  I could  not  dis- 
tinguish where  one  began  and  the  other* 
ended ; the  great,  (full,  dead  white  surface 
before  me  appeared  to  rise  and  fall,  and 
when  I tripped  over  a rock  I seemed  to 
tumble  a hundred  feet,  and  take  a hundred 
years  to  regain  my  feet.  Sometimes  I had 
to  pull  myself  up  on  to  my  feet  by  the  aid 
of  the  very  rock  which  perhaps  had  laid 
me  low.  Once  I lost  my  snow-shoe,  and 
though  it  was  really  not  a yard  away, 
I started  in  a run  after  it — it  seemed  so 
far  off.  Everything  looked  as  though  I 
was  peering  through  the  wrong  end  of  my 
field-glasses.  As  I ran,  my  eyes  pained  me 
exquisitely,  and  I remember  the  horrible 
possibility  occurred  to  me  of  my  right  eye 
(which  is,  in  fact,  much  weaker  than  my 
left)  going  snow-blind  by  the  time  I got 
within  shot  of  the  musk-oxen. 
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And  as  I reached  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge  it  seemed  to  me  I could  not  strug- 
gle to  the  top,  even  though  a thousand 
musk-oxen  awaited  my  coming.  I was 
in  a dripping  perspiration,  and  had 
dropped  my  capote  and  cartridge-belt,  af- 
ter thrusting  half  a dozen  cartridges  into 
my  trousers  pockets,  and  my  nine-pound 
45.90  weighed  thirty.  I hardly  knew 
whether  I was  going  up  ridges  or  down 
ridges.  Everything  waltzed  about  me. 
I ran  on  and  on  in  a sort  of  stupor,  until, 
as  I got  to  the  top  of  a little  ridge,  I saw 
two  musk-oxen  about  a hundred  yards 
ahead  of  and  running  easily  though  direct- 
ly from  me.  And  then  the  blood  surged 
through  my  veins,  the  mist  cleared  from 
my  eyes,  and  the  rocks  stopped  whirling 
about  me,  for  there,  within  range,  was 
my  quarry.  I swung  my  rifle  into  po- 
sition and  dropped  on  my  knee  for  surer 
aim.  Heavens!  my  hand  shook  so  the 
front  sight  travelled  all  over  the  horizon, 
and  my  heart  thumped  against  my  side 
as  though  it  would  burst. 

For  a moment  I rested  to  get  my  breath 
— and  the  musk-oxen  were  still  going  from 
me — and  then— another  attempt— the  fore 
sight  for  an  instant  held  true — another 
second’s  breathing— a quick  aim — and  I 
pressed  the  trigger.  What  a feeling  of 
exultation  as  I saw  my  quarry  stagger  and 
then  drop!  I was  dizzy  with  delight.  I 
gave  vent  to  a yell,  which,  together  with 
the  report  of  my  rifle,  sent  the  other 
musk-ox  into  a wild  gallop.  It  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  and  went  over  a ridge, 
with  me  following  on  a run,  all  the  while 
endeavoring  to  throw  another  cartridge 
into  my  rifle  barrel.  But  the  excessive 
cold,  aided  by  my  excitement,  handicapped 
the  mechanism,  and  tfie  shell  jammed. 

By  the  time  I had  sent  the  cartridge 
home,  running  meanwhile,  I got  over  the 
ridge,  and  was  just  drawing  a bead  on 
the  galloping  musk-ox,  when  two  shots  in 
quick  succession  turned  it  staggering,  and 
as  it  dropped  I sent  a bullet  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good — just  as  Echeena 
and  one  dog  came  running  down  from  a 
ridge  opposite.  So  that  I and  Echeena 
had  the  honor  of  scoring  the  first  and 
second  musk-ox.  Then  I went  back  over 
the  ridge  to  look  at  the  one  I had  brought 
down.  It  was  a cow.  The  sex  was  a 
disappointment,  to  be  sure,  and  I should 
not  take  this  head  that  had  cost  me  so 
much  to  secure;  but  nothing  could  dull 
the  joy  of  having,  after  a tramp  of  (about) 


twelve  hundred  miles,  killed  the  most  in- 
accessible beast  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

After  I had  made  sure  the  musk-cow 
was  really  dead,  I started  again  and  to 
the  north,  hoping!  might  get  on  the  track 
of  the  other  two  or  some  other  strag- 
glers from  the  main  herd.  Probably  I 
went  several  miles  farther,  buoyed  up 
by  the  excitement  of  my  success,  but  saw 
the  tracks  of  no  living  thing. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  I turned 
around  to  go  back  to  my  musk -cow, 
where  I supposed  the  Indians  would 
bring  up  sledges  and  camp,  and  I had 
walked  some  time  when  I realized  that, 
other  than  going  south,  I had  not  the 
remotest  idea  in  what  precise  direction  I 
was  travelling,  or  just  where  that  musk- 
cow  lay.  I could  not  afford  to  waste 
any  time  or  lose  myself,  for  I had  no 
capote,  and  the  wind  I was  now  facing 
had  frozen  my  perspiration-soaked  shirts 
as  stiff  and  hard  as  boards.  So  I 
turned  about  and  puzzled  out  my  always 
half  and  sometimes  wholly  obliterated 
snow  - shoe  tracks  back  to  my  fallen 
quarry,  where  I arrived  about  nine 
o’clock,  to  find,  sure  enough,  the  lodge 
pitched  and  the  Indians  feasting  on  raw 
and  half-frozen  musk-ox  fat. 

Gnawing  a piece  of  this  fat,  and  hardly 
able  to  crawl  with  the  cold  and  fatigue, 

I followed  back  my  tracks  from  here 
until  I found  my  capote  and  belt.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  before  Seco,  badly 
frozen,  turned  up  to  report  the  killing  of 
two  musk-oxen,  and  we  had  tea  (for  the 
little  fire  is  never  kindled  until  all  are  in, 
because  the  tea  would  freeze  in  a very 
few  minutes  after  making).  Several  of 
the  men  were  snow-blind,  and  what  with 
their  groans,  the  fighting  of  the  dogs  over 
the  frozen  musk-cow,  my  ice-coated  shirts, 
to  thaw  which  there  was  not  warmth 
enough  in  my  body,  and  a 67°  below  zero 
temperature,  the  night  of  our  first  musk- 
ox killing  was  memorable. 

I had  now  killed  this  most  inaccessible 
of  all  game,  and  therefore  attained  the 
prime  object  of  my  trip  to  the  Barren 
Grounds. 

We  continued  north  another  week, 
having  other  hunting  adventures;  and 
when  we  finally  turned  southward,  had 
penetrated  two  days  beyond  the  arctic 
circle.  We  made  our  way  back  on  snow- 
shoes  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  I left  the 
party,  and  by  canoe  pushed  on  to  the  fron- 
tier, reaching  Edmonton  June  12th. 
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BRISEIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

“NOW  ALL  IS  DONE.” 

“T^RISEIS,”  said  her  boy-cousin,  her© 

13  in  Regent’s  Park,  “did  you  see  any 
one  as  we  were  leaving  the  Inner  Circle?” 

“No  one  in  particular,”  she  answered 
him,  carelessly.  “ Why  ?” 

“ I suppose  I must  have  been  mistaken,” 
he  said — and  with  that  she  resumed  her 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  MS.  book, 
to  choose  some  piece  for  recitation. 

But  nevertheless  he  remained  restless 
and  dissatisfied;  he  kept  glancing  down 
the  dim  blue  vistas  between  the  trunks 
of  chestnut  and  sycamore;  indeed  he  was 
so  preoccupied  that  at  first  he  did  not  no- 
tice what  this  was  that  she  had  begun  to 
read.  And  then  of  a sudden  he  became 
conscious. 

“Don’t!”  he  said,  quickly,  his  face 
burning  red  with  confusion.  “ Don’t  read 
that,  Briseis ! I did  not  know  it  was  there. 
I’m  awfully  sorry.  I beg  your  pardon. 
I forgot  it  was  there,  or  I would  have  torn 
out  the  leaves.  I beg  your  pardon — ” 

“ But  what  harm  is  there  in  Lord  By- 
ron’s ‘Isles  of  Greece’?”  said  she,  won- 
dering. 

“ It  is  a reproach  against  your  coun- 
try—a long  reproach  from  beginning  to 
end — and — and  I don’t  want  you  to  im- 
agine—that  any  English  person  would 
think  anything  like  that — or  say  anything 
like  that  to  you — ” 

“ Indeed,”  said  she,  smiling,  to  this  sen- 
sitive small  gentleman,  “ it  is  no  reproach 
at  all, but  an  exhortation ; and  it  may  have 
had  its  effect,  you  know,  Adalbert.  Any- 
how, Greece  has  won  her  independence; 
and  she  ought  to  be  the  last  to  resent  any- 
thing Byron  ever  wrote  about  her — ” 

“Give  me  the  book,  Briseis,”  he  said, 
and  she  handed  it  to  him;  “I  will  look 
out  for  something  else.” 

But  even  now  he  did  not  turn  at  once 
to  the  MS.  pages. 

“Cousin  Bry,”  he  said,  “you  remem- 
ber the  man  who  spoke  to  you  one  morn- 
ing last  week?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  made  answer,  lightly 
enough. 

“ Is  it  to  avoid  him  that  we  have  taken 
to  coming  here?” 


For  the  truth  was  they  had  forsaken 
their  familiar  retreat,  where  aforetime 
they  had  been  half  surrounded  by  bushes; 
and  they  had  sought  out  another  seclud- 
ed spot,  also  overlooking  the  lake.  At 
this  present  moment,  they  were  seated  in  a 
sort  of  open  enclosure;  above  their  heads 
the  spreading  branches  of  an  elm ; in 
front  of  them  a breadth  of  greensward 
sloping  down  to  the  margin  of  the  water; 
then  the  wide  space  of  calm  surface ; and 
beyond  that,  on  the  other  side,  a row  of 
tall  trees  that  did  not  stir  a leaf  on  this 
windless  morning.  Under  that  bank  of 
foliage  the  oily,  olive-green  shadows  were 
still  and  dreamlike— until  a swan  came 
breasting  along,  cleaving  the  liquid  mir- 
ror, and  leaving  behind  it  two  flashing 
divergent  lines  of  silver.  Placid  and  si- 
lent was  this  haven  of  rest,  though  there 
was  a distant  rumble  of  omnibuses,  and 
though  a faint  film  of  smoke  telling  of 
the  great  city  rose  into  the  mingled  white 
and  azure  of  a cirrhus  sky.  These  sur- 
roundings of  theirs  were  no  doubt  com- 
mon enough ; and  yet  there  was  a certain 
sense  of  remoteness;  even  the  rumbling 
of  the  omnibuses  had  at  times  a sugges- 
tion of  the  sea. 

When  Briseis  was  asked  whether  she 
had  chosen  this  isolated  refuge  in  order 
to  escape  from  Andreas  Argyriades,  she 
laughed — a little  uneasily. 

“Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for,  Adal- 
bert?” she  said.  “ Do  I look  as  if  I were 
afraid  of  him?  Have  you  seen  me  watch- 
ing for  him — and  hiding?  But  then,  you 
know,  there  are  sometimes  horrid  things 
to  be  met  with,  like  black  beetles,  and 
mice,  and  earwigs;  and  although  one 
isn’t  actually  afraid  of  them,  one  would 
rather  keep  out  of  their  way — ” 

“For  if  it  was  the  same  man,”  her 
cousin  continued,  “ that  I saw  as  we  were 
leaving  the  Inner  Circle,  he  appeared  to 
be  following  us — ” 

“So  much  the  better  — so  much  the 
better!”  she  responded,  with  blithe  assur- 
ance. “ We  shall  get  our  interview  over 
all  the  sooner.  And  you  understand, 
Adalbert,  that  we  must  be  back  in  good 
time  this  morning:  Sir  Francis  is  coming 
to  lunch,  to  take  some  of  us  to  the  theatre 
— The  Mother-in-law— very  amusing  they 
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say  it  is — and  it  is  a great  chance,  for 
there  is  such  a run  on  the  piece — but  he 
said  some  time  ago  that  he  would  look 
out.  Adalbert,  did  you  ever  know  any 
one  quite  so  kind,  and  thoughtful,  and 
generous  as  he  is?”  Her  manner  had 
completely  changed,  and  her  expression 
too;  her  beautiful,  great,  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  a happy  light;  there  was  a soft 
and  lingering  music  in  the  low  tones  of 
her  voice  whenever  she  chanced  to  speak 
(which  was  pretty  often)  of  Frank  Gor- 
don. “And  then  he  is  so  modest!”  she 
went  on.  “ Why,  if  I were  he,  I should 
be  so  proud — oh ! so  proud  as  to  be  unen- 
durable— I should  want  everybody  to 
know,  not  merely  that  I was  Sir  Francis 
Gordon,  but  that  I was  Gordon  of  Grant- 
ly.  And  I should  expect  every  one  to 
know  the  history  of  the  clan,  and  all  the 
battles  and  fights  of  the  old  time.  Why, 
when  I was  at  Grantly  Castle,  he  seemed 
to  make  light  of  everything — the  family 
portraits — the  weapons  in  the  hall — the 
ancient  building  itself ; he  seemed  afraid 
to  be  thought  a poseur;  he  seemed  to 
laugh  everything  aside,  and  to  consider 
his  visitors  as  all-important.  But  there,” 
she  said,  with  a sudden  peevishness, 
“ what  is  the  use  of  my  talking?  I know 
what  your  opinion  is:  I know  you  detest 
him!” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  I do,”  said  her 
cousin.  “Only  — only  I wonder  where 
else  you  would  find  a grown-up  man  like 
that — one  in  his  position — taking  notice 
of  a lame  boy  like  me.” 

“There  now— that’s  what  it  is!”  she 
broke  in,  eagerly.  “That’s  just  where  it 
is!  He  is  generously  disposed  all  round; 
there  is  no  time-serving  and  respecting 
of  persons;  look  at  the  trouble  he  must 
have  been  at  to  get  you  the  Highland 
dirk,  and  the  broadsword,  and  the  targe — ” 

“Of  course,  Briseis,”  her  bov-cousin 
said,  “every  one  understands  why  he  is 
particularly  kind  to  any  one  in  our  house 
— why  he  comes  to  the  house  at  all. 
Every  one  knows:  it  is  to  see  you.” 

But  at  this  she  drew  in  a little;  and 
there  was  a touch  of  color  on  her  fore- 
head as  she  replied — 

“ You  must  not  say  such  things,  Adal- 
bert. They  might  be  very  much  misun- 
derstood.” 

Some  short  time  thereafter,  happening 
to  raise  her  eyes  from  the  MS.  book,  she 
saw  that  Andreas  Argyriades  was  ap- 
proaching by  one  of  the  paths:  even  at  a 


certain  distance  she  knew  who  this  was 
by  the  green-wliite  waxen  pallor  of  his 
face  and  the  furtive  and  watchful  look 
of  his  small  black  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  jaunty  costume,  now  supplemented  by 
a cane  and  a pair  of  yellow  kid  gloves. 
She  betrayed  no  surprise— took  no  notice, 
indeed.  She  resumed  her  reading,  if  in 
lower  tones — 

1 Strike ! and  drive  the  trembling  rebels 
Backwards  o’er  the  stormy  Forth; 

Let  them  tell  their  pale  Convention 
How  they  fared  within  the  North. 

Let  them  tell  that  Highland  honor 
Is  not  to  be  bought  nor  sold — ’ 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,  my  dear  friend,”  Argyriades  said,  in 
Romaic,  and  with  a ceremonious  bow  he 
took  off  his  straw  hat. 

She  looked  up;  the  recognition  she  ac- 
corded him  was  of  the  slightest;  but  he 
on  his  part  deliberately  went  to  the  foot 
of  an  adjacent  tree,  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
small  green-painted  chairs  standing  there, 
and  brought  it  back  with  him,  seating 
himself  beside  her. 

“ Now,  my  dear  friend  Briseis — ” 

“Ido  not  wish  to  hear  anything  you 
may  have  to  say,”  she  interposed,  calmly 
and  coldly. 

“Again  I beg  your  pardon,”  he  said, 
with  studied  politeness,  “but  it  is  neces- 
sary you  should.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  you— greater  than  you  imagine. 
I did  not  answer  the  hasty  notes  you  sent 
me;  no,  for  it  is  always  unwise,  it  is  use- 
less, to  reply  to  what  is  written  in  anger. 
To  consider  the  situation  quietly  is  the 
better  way—” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  consider  any  situa- 
tion,” she  retorted,  with  some  greater 
warmth.  “ You  know  well  how  the  case 
stands  between  us.  You  stole  from  your 
dead  sister’s  writing-desk  certain  letters 
belonging  to  me.  You  offered  to  hand 
them  over  to  me  if  I paid  you ; and  fool- 
ishly I sent  you  the  money  you  demand- 
ed. Then  you  lied;  you  refused  to  re- 
turn them,  hoping  for  more  money;  and 
now  you  come  here,  again  hoping  for 
more  money.  But,  sir,  you  have  made  a 
mistake.  I tell  you,  you  may  do  what 
you  like  with  those  letters.  Show  them 
to  whom  you  like!  They  are  perfectly 
harmless,  as  you  are  aware — ” 

“Perhaps  — perhaps,”  he  replied,  with 
absolute  equanimity.  “ Perhaps  I might 
think  so;  perhaps  another  might  not 
think  so;  it  matters  nothing.  But  in  my 
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present  hard  straits,  if  I cannot  come  to 
you  now  and  again  and  ask  you  for  * 
little  friendly  help— if  I am  forced,  great- 
ly against  my  will,  to  come  to  you  in  a 
different  manner — I do  not  propose  to 
avail  myself  of  that  packet  of  letters  at 
all.  Oh,  no.  I may  myself  burn  them ; 
they  are  of  little  use  to  me;  though  I had 
hoped  they  might  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing you  to  give  a little  aid  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  former  times  and  a fellow- 
countryman.  It  was  not  to  be  so.  Very 
well.  But  I have  other  resources.  In- 
deed I may  say  that  I have  means  where- 
by I can  very  easily  secure  your  consent 
to  any  arrangement  I choose  to  pro- 
pose— ” 

“Ti  thauma!”  she  exclaimed,  scornful- 
ly; but  she  was  startled  all  the  same;  his 
manner  was  so  tranquil  and  confident. 

“Oh,  yes,  truly,”  he  continued,  cross- 
ing his  gloved  hands  the  one  over  the 
other,  the  cane  being  between.  “Do  you 
know  why  I did  not  answer  the  hurried 
and  angry  notes  you  sent  to  me?  Be- 
cause I wished  to  have  more  of  them — in- 
dignant, demanding,  imperative,  so  much 
the  better.  But  on  reflection  I have 
enough.  And  it  is  with  these,  not  with 
the  others,  that  I propose  to  secure  your 
kindness,  my  dear  friend.  I can  dispense 
with  the  passionate  adorations  of  our 
good  Lamprinos;  I can  even  burn  them. 
But  what  have  I in  their  stead?  My  dear 
friend,  you  do  not  appear  to  perceive  the 
situation  in  which  you  have  placed  your- 
self. Supposing  that  I take  only  the  first 
of  these  notes  to  any  one  particularly  in- 
terested in  you,  and  I say,  ‘Sir,  behold 
here  is  a communication  to  me  from  the 
beautiful  Miss  Valieri;  and  you  will  see 
that  she  pays  a first  instalment  of  £5  to 
procure  back  to  herself  certain  letters:  it 
is  for  you  to  judge  whether  these  letters 
were  likely  to  have  been, compromising 
or  not’?  My  dear  friend,  jrou  say  I can 
work  no  harm.  Is  not  that  a little  harm? 
Is  not  that  a revenge,  a just  revenge, 
in  the  case  of  your  being  implacable 
and  refusing  me  assistance  in  my  hard 
straits? — ” 

Her  look  had  changed.  She  saw  how 
she  had  been  entrapped;  and  for  a mo- 
ment or  two  she  was  fear-stricken  and 
palpitating. 

“But  the  truth  is  stronger!”  she  said, 
breathlessly.  “Even  if  you  tried  such  a 
base  and  wicked  thing,  the  truth  would 
defeat  you!  For  any  one  would  imme- 


diately answer  you,  ‘ Produce,  then,  the 
compromising  letters’ — ” 

“And  if  these  were  destroyed? — or 
missing  somewhere  in  Greece?”  he  said, 
placidly.  “If  there  remained  only  this 
plain  and  evident  testimony  that  you 
were  so  anxious  to  get  them  back  that 
you  paid  a first  instalment  of  money — ” 

At  this  moment  there  chanced  to  come 
along  one  of  the  workmen  of  the  Park, 
carrying  some  garden  implement  in  his 
hand.  As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough, 
Adalbert  Elliott,  who  had  been  watching 
his  cousin’s  face  with  the  intensest  scru- 
tiny, and  who  was  almost  voiceless,  in- 
deed, with  excitement  and  indignation — 
Adalbert  managed  to  call  aloud  from  the 
Bath  chair — 

“Gardener — gardener — come  here  for 
a moment!  Or  will  you  go  for  a police- 
man— will  you  send  a policeman  here — 
there  is  a lady  being  terrified  by  this  ras- 
cal—” 

The  British  workman  does  not  like 
meddling  in  matters  which  he  does  not 
understand.  The  official  in  mole-skin 
stood  staring  with  bovine  eyes  at  the 
members  of  this  little  group,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  saying  nothing, 
asking  nothing.  But  Briseis  herself  ad- 
dressed him  hurriedly — 

“No,  no,  it  is  all  a mistake.  Never 
mind;  it  is  nothing.  We  were  merely 
talking.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend.” 

— ‘God,  what  a friend!’  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  the  gardener  went  leisurely  on  his 
way. 

“What  does  your  young  companion 
wish?”  asked  Argyriades,  calmly,  with  a 
glance  at  the  lad’s  flushed  cheeks  and 
panting  breast. 

“He  wishes  a policeman  to  be  sent 
for,”  was  her  instant  retort. 

“ What,  for  me?”  he  said,  elevating  his 
eyebrows  slightly.  “ Ah,  that  would  be 
so  impolitic.  You  surely  do  not  court 
exposure,  my  dear  friend?  If  there  is 
any  exposure,  if  there  is  any  lamentable 
result,  then  it  is  owing  to  you,  not  to  me. 
Besides,  what  am  I doing  that  is  against 
English  law?  Here  I am  sitting  quietly, 
advising  an  old  acquaintance  as  to  what 
is  best  in  her  own  interests.  Not  a sin- 
gle threat  even  — everything  amicable. 
Now  if  it  were  Demetri  that  you  had  to 
deal  with,  ah,  what  a position  would  be 
yours!  Demetri  recognizes  that  in  the 
implacable  fight  for  life  it  is  every  one 
for  himself;  and  he  is  merciless,  relent- 
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less  — relentless,  merciless.  Whereas  I 
come  to  you  and  show  you  what  danger 
you  are  in;  I wish  to  be  your  friend;  I 
wish  to  help  you — ” 

“ Then  give  me  back  every  one  of  those 
notes  I sent  you !”  she  said,  imperatively. 
4 4 Keep  the  letters ! And  keep  the  money ! 
Or  if  it  is  money  you  want — ” She  hesi- 
tated. “Yes — to  have  done  with  you  I 
will  give  you  ten  pounds — I will  give  you 
twenty  pounds — for  everything — every- 
thing— everything!”  Then  again  she 
said:  “No,  I will  not! — not  a farthing! 
Oh,  I don’t  know  what  to  do!”  she  ex- 
claimed, almost  wildly.  “But  this  I do 
know,  that  if  your  brother  Demetri  is  a 
meaner,  a more  contemptible  scoundrel 
than  you,  then  I am  ashamed  that  my 
country  should  have  given  birth  to  such 
a pair!” 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  as  if  by  some  phys- 
ical effort  she  would  throw  off  the  coils 
she  felt  inevitably  gathering  round  her. 
And  Adalbert,  who  had  been  looking  on 
in  the  greatest  distress,  struck  in: 

“Briseis,  is  it  not  about  time  we  were 
getting  back  home?  If  Sir  Francis  Gor- 
don is  coming  to  lunch,  we  must  not  be 
late,  you  know — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  she  said,  quickly,  and 
she  placed  the  MS.  volume  in  the  leather 
pocket. 

“And  may  not  I accompany  you  for 
part  of  the  way?”  Argyriades  said,  bland- 
ly. “There  are  so  many  things  I wish 
to  make  clear  to  you  while  I have  the 
opportunity.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
write,  in  delicate  negotiations — ” 

“Then  you  are  afraid  of  the  magistrate, 
after  all !”  she  said. 

“Ah,  no,  no,  not  in  the  least,”  he  re- 
sponded, as  he  set  out  walking  by  her 
side.  “ For  what  am  I doing?  In  a lan- 
guage that  no  one  around  understands  I 
am  offering  you  a little  advice — nothing 
more.  I show  you  how  you  are  situated ; 
and  I ask  you  not  to  push  me  to  extrem- 
ities. I am  not  revengeful;  though  you 
have  refused  help  to  a countryman,  and 
called  him  many  hard  names.  These  I 
do  not  heed;  these  do  not  hurt.  No,  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor,  I am  not  re- 
vengeful; and  I do  not  propose  to  show 
any  one  your  written  entreaties  to  me,  if 
you  will  be  considerate,  if  you  will  give 
me  a few  pounds  from  time  to  time,  until 
you  can  give  me  the  large  sum  that  is  to 
redeem  what  you  call  everything-every- 
thing — everything.  I am  not  merciless, 
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like  Demetri;  I am  reasonable;  but  above 
all  I am  poor,  and  in  hard  straits — while 
you  are  rich.” 

“I  am  not  rich!”  she  answered  him — 
but  with  some  despairing  consciousness 
that  answering  wTas  of  no  avail.  “My 
small  fortune  was  lost,  altogether  lost; 
and  the  little  I have  to  live  on  now — ” 

“Ah,  I know,”  he  said.  “I  know 
something  of  that.  But  you  have  rich 
relatives,  and  rich  friends,  and,  still  more, 
you  have  rich  expectations:  do  I not  un- 
derstand something  of  that  too?  Reflect, 
then.  Might  it  not  be  worth  your  while 
to  consent  to  some  arrangement — some 
equitable  arrangement — which  would  ben- 
efit me  and  harm  none  other — ” 

“I  have  no  money — I gave  you  all  I 
had !”  she  said,  desperately. 

“Ah,  but  how  easy  for  you  to  obtain 
it ! There  are  always  guardians,  trustees, 
relatives  who  can  be  appealed  to;  they 
advance  assistance,  because  of  the  rich 
expectations — how  easy  all  that  is!” 

And  so  he  went  on  explaining  her  posi- 
tion to  her,  and  defending  his  own  con- 
duct, with  an  insinuating  and  subtle  inge- 
nuity; while  her  revolted  judgment  had 
hardly  a word  in  reply — or  perhaps  she 
did  not  deign  to  reply.  In  this  manner 
they  left  the  Park,  and  crossed  over,  and 
got  into  Devonshire  Place;  and  still  he 
hung  on  to  her,  with  his  crafty  plausibili- 
ties carefully  avoiding  any  distinct  intro- 
duction of  a threat.  But  just  as  they 
were  nearing  the  house,  Adalbert  called 
out — 

“ Briseis,  there  is  Sir  Francis! — won’t 
you  wait  for  him?” 

Her  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure  and 
welcome  — perhaps  with  some  assurance 
of  safety  too.  As  for  Argyriades,  he  also 
seemed  to  recognize  the  new-comer. 

“You  will  let  me  hear  from  you?”  he 
said  to  Briseis,  i n an  undertone.  4 4 Adieu  !” 
And  therewith  he  raised  his  hat,  turned 
away,  and  made  off  iu  the  direction  of 
the  Maryleboue  Road. 

During  the  next  second  or  two  some- 
thing strange  and  bewildering  occurred. 
She  was  standing  there,  ready  to  put  into 
words  the  more  than  friendly  greeting 
that  already  shone  in  her  face,  and  hav- 
ing no  further  thought  at  all  of  the  bane- 
ful influence  from  which  she  had  just 
been  freed.  As  Frank  Gordon  came  along 
she  could  see  that  his  look  was  following 
the  figure  of  the  man  who  had  so  sudden- 
ly slunk  away  at  his  approach.  That  was 
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but  natural.  He  may  even  have  been 
surprised;  people  do  not  usually  beat  so 
hasty  a retreat;  it  was  enough  to  court 
observation.  But  what  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  — she  who  had  studied,  who 
knew,  his  every  shade  of  expression — was 
the  grave  and  reserved  fashion  in  which 
Gordon,  who  ordinarily  was  so  light- 
hearted and  off-handed,  received  and  re- 
turned her  welcome.  Was  he  in  trouble, 
then?  It  could  not  be  that  in  an  instant 
he  had  grown  suspicious  of  her!  Only — 
and  all  this  happened  with  incredible 
swiftness — as  he  helped  her  as  usual  to 
get  Adalbert  and  the  empty  Bath  chair 
into  the  house,  her  heart  sank  somehow. 
With  some  strange  and  vague  alarm  she 
felt  that  he  and  she  were  not  as  they  had 
been.  And  she  did  not  know  what  wrong 
she  had  done. 

Nor  was  it  with  much  lightness  of  spirit 
that  he  now  ascended  to  the  drawing-room, 
leaving  Briseis  and  her  boy-cousin  below. 
He  knew  that  this  must  be  his  last  visit — 
or  at  least  one  of  the  last — to  a house 
whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  an  unsus- 
pected but  all  too  powerful  attraction.  It 
is  true  he  might  have  made  some  excuse 
and  escaped  from  this  theatre-engagement 
also,  thereby  enabling  him  to  sever  the 
connection  at  once  and  finally;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would  pro- 
voke remark.  He  would  rather  withdraw 
gradually.  And  he  would  take  scrupu- 
lous care  to  show,  on  the  one  or  two  occa- 
sions on  which  he  might  still  have  to  meet 
Briseis  that  his  attitude  towards  her  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  his  attitude  towards 
the  others.  He  could  keep  his  own  secret 
— and  dree  his  own  weird. 

But  in  those  hours  of  anxious  self- 
examination  that  had  followed  his  start- 
ling discovery,  during  which  he  was  ask- 
ing himself  whether  he  had  unwittingly 
been  guilty  of  exhibiting  any  special  favor 
towards  Briseis,  there  was  one  point  that 
pricked  him  hard.  In  making  up  the 
successive  small  parties  for  concerts  or 
picture-galleries  or  theatres,  while  Mrs. 
Elliott’s  convenience,  or  the  size  of  the 
box,  or  some  such  consideration  might 
rule  out  this  one  or  that  of  the  other  girls, 
Briseis  was  always  included.  It  had  come 
to  be  a general  understanding.  It  was 
‘Briseis— and  who  else  with  her?’  And 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  here  came  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  he  had  never 
meant  to  treat  Briseis  differently  from  the 
rest.  The  box  he  had  secured  at  the 


theatre  was  for  four:  if  she  — by  some 
arrangement  apparently  accidental — were 
to  be  left  out,  would  not  that  be  a demon- 
stration of  impartiality?  Surely  she  would 
not  feel  hurt?  Surely  she  could  not  im- 
agine that  any  slight  was  intended?  The 
other  girls  were  accustomed  to  be  left  at 
home  from  time  to  time.  And  he  knew 
that  he  was  no  traitor  to  Briseis  in  so 
scheming,  in  so  acting;  it  was  what  he 
was  in  honor  bound  to  do;  and  then — 
thereafter — let  come  what  might ! 

1 He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a shake, 

With  adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear, 

And  adieu  for  evermore.* 

Nevertheless  it  was  in  no  gay  mood 
that  he  now  entered  the  drawing-room, 
to  receive  the  usual  welcome  from  these 
gabbling  girls.  And  at  the  very  outset 
they  noticed  the  alteration  in  his  de- 
meanor. Could  this  be  Frank  Gordon, 
who  was  always  so  full  of  fun,  and  devil- 
ment, and  wild  projects?  Why,  so  pre- 
occupied and  ill  at  ease  was  he  that  he 
even  condescended  to  talk  about  the  wea- 
ther. Beautiful  morning — looking  like  a 
change,  though — dark  clouds  gathering  in 
the  east-coming  up  against  the  wind — 
uncommon  to  have  thunder  at  this  time 
of  the  year — But  at  this  moment  the 
little  widow  made  her  appearance,  smil- 
ing upon  her  favorite  as  was  her  wont. 

“ I’m  very  sorry,  Mi’s.  Elliott,”  he  said 
to  her,  presently,  “but  the  only  box  I 
could  get  for  to-day  holds  only  four. 
Now  I don’t  think  it  was  quite  settled — 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  who  are  going 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  make  up  the  party — ” 

“Really,  Sir  Francis,”  said  the  widow 
— and  her  tired  and  troubled  face  looked 
quite  sympathetic  and  pleased  as  she  re- 
garded the  young  man— “they  are  all  so 
much  indebted  to  you ; but  this  time  1 do 
think  my  dearest  Olga  and  Brenda  were 
mentioned — I wouldn’t  dictate — it  is  for 
you  to  say — ” 

“Oh,  but  that’s  all  right,”  said  he. 
“That’s  all  right.”  And  then  at  this 
point  he  hesitated,  and  very  nearly  broke 
away  from  his  resolve.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  about  to  strike  Briseis— and  that  she 
would  quiver  under  the  blow.  However, 
he  went  on.  “ There  is  the  fourth  place, 
Mrs.  Elliott — ?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  some  astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh,  yes — of  course — I had  assumed 
you  would  be  taking  Briseis — ” 
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“But  haven’t  we  been  rather  neglect- 
ful of  Miss  Cinderella?”  he  suggested. 
“There  shouldn’t  be  a Cinderella  in  any 
house — it  isn’t  fair — ” 

Carlotta  Bingham,  who  was  known  by 
this  nickname,  and  who  was  the  youngest 
and  latest  addition  to  the  household,  col- 
ored up  when  she  heard  herself  mention- 
ed in  this  connection : she  had  not  hither- 
to participated  in  any  of  these  little  fes- 
tivities. 

“ Oh,  our  dear  Carlotta?”  exclaimed  the 
widow,  with  instant  approval.  “That 
would  be  so  nice ! That  would  be  so  kind 
of  you,  Sir  Francis.  I’m  sure  you  will  be 
such  a happy  party.  They  tell  me  that 
The  Mother-in-law  is  just  too  laughable 
for  anything.”  And  so  that  matter  was 
settled;  and  as  the  gong  now  sounded 
they  all  of  them  trooped  down  to  the 
dining-room,  where  Briseis  had  just  estab- 
lished her  cousin  Adalbert  at  the  lunch- 
eon table. 

To  Frank  Gordon  this  was  a sombre 
meal:  it  seemed  to  be  in  consonance  with 
the  mysterious  darkening  of  the  day  all 
around  them,  caused  by  the  creeping  up 
of  the  thunder-clouds  that  now  hung  over- 
head. There  was  plenty  of  chattering  at 
the  table,  it  is  true;  but  to  him  it  sounded 
as  if  it  came  from  a distance.  He  instinct- 
ively knew  that  at  times  Briseis’s  eyes 
sought  his  face,  questioning;  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  meet  any  of  those  timid  glances. 
He  rather  tried  to  listen  to  the  trash  that 
the  anaemic  medical  student  was  talking: 
it  appeared  to  be  some  kind  of  cheap  cyni- 
cism— perhaps  sufficient  to  overawe  a com- 
pany of  girls. 

“What  does  a man  do  when  he’s  drunk? 
Why,  he  don’t  know ! If  lie’s  got  a stiff 
dose  of  rum  into  him,  he’ll  turn  his  hand 
to  anything.  He’ll  quarrel  with  a police- 
man, and  knock  off  his  helmet;  and  that 
means  a five-shilling  fine  the  next  morn- 
ing. Or  he’ll  run  out  from  an  earth-work 
and  under  heavy  fire  he’ll  pick  up  a wound- 
ed comrade,  and  carry  him  back  into 
safety;  and  that  means  that  next  day  his 
colonel  tells  him  lie’s  going  to  recom- 
mend him  for  the  Victoria  Cross.  It’s  all 
a toss-up — whether  it’s  to  be  a five-shilling 
fine  or  the  V.  C. ; and  when  he  gets  sober 
again  he  finds  out  what  has  happened !” 

The  fond  mother  looked  admiringly  at 
the  pallid  youth ; and  with  unmistakable 
pride  she  turned  to  her  neighbor. 

“Well,  Sir  Francis,  what  do  you  say 
to  that?”  she  asked,  with  a smile. 


“There’s  a good  deal  of  scepticism  go- 
ing about  nowadays,”  he  answered  her, 
with  careless  irrelevance.  “Very  soon 
they’ll  be  saying  that  Balbus  never  did 
build  any  wall.” 

In  fact  he  was  paying  but  little  heed  to 
all  this  aimless  strife  of  tongues;  he  was 
thinking  rather  of  the  moment  when  Bri- 
seis should  discover  that  she  was  to  be 
left  behind,  and  he  was  wondering  how 
she  would  take  the  unexpected  change. 
As  it  turned  out,  some  chance  remark  of 
one  of  the  girls,  as  they  rose  from  table, 
revealed  the  truth;  but  he  resolutely  kept 
his  eyes  away  from  Briseis’s  face.  Proba- 
bly, lie  said  to  himself,  she  would  show 
no  sign  at  all ; she  was  not  a school  girl; 
and  if  there  was  any  little  surprise  or 
disappointment,  the  general  sunniness  of 
her  nature  would  soon  throw  all  that 
aside.  When,  a little  while  thereafter, 
they  parted  at  the  front  door— for  she  had 
come  to  see  the  theatre-goers  off  — she 
shook  hands  with  him  and  bade  good-by 
to  him  just  as  usual ; and  if  she  regarded 
him  with  something  of  grave  inquiry — 
perhaps  of  proud  and  injured  and  pathetic 
inquiry — it  was  mayhap  as  well  that  he 
did  not  notice.  He  was  glad  to  get  away 
and  bury  himself  in  this  four-wheeled 
cab. 

It  might  have  been  a hearse,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned;  and  black  as  his 
thoughts  were  the  louring  heavens  over- 
head, that  looked  all  the  more  heavy  and 
ominous  because  of  the  steely  half-light 
shining  along  the  house  fronts.  Fortu- 
nately the  girls  kept  jabbering  among 
themselves;  and  he  was  left  alone  in 
peace.  What  he  was  mostly  thinking  of 
was  this — Had  the  last  farewell  been 
taken?— and  in  that  manner? 

The  four  of  them  got  into  the  box  just 
as  the  play  began.  It  was  one  of  those 
farcical  comedies  the  hero  of  which  courts 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  by  exhibiting 
himself  as  a helpless  imbecile  in  all  sorts 
of  impossible  situations;  and  in  this  case 
he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
kind;  the  house,  from  stalls  to  gallery, 
roared  at  the  poor  man’s  perplexities  and 
fatuities — even  though  at  times  there  was 
a sort  of  startled  hush  as  the  thunder 
growled  overhead.  But  what  Frank  Gor- 
don saw  was  the  strangest  thing:  a phan- 
tasmagoria with  no  laughter  in  it  at  all — 
with  no  meaning  even:  a series  of  scenes 
without  connection:  an  appearance  of 
figures  that  had  apparently  no  relation  to 
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each  other.  A fat,  elderly  gentleman 
was  vociferously  irate  about  something; 
two  young  women,  with  tragic  gestures, 
wept  hysterically;  the  distracted  tomfool 
tumbled  in  on  the  stage  with  his  coat  half 
torn  off  his  back;  there  was  a wild  con- 
ference of  relatives,  all  of  them  in  even- 
ing dress  and  all  of  them  undoubtedly 
insane:  in  short,  the  fun  grew  fast  and 
furious,  and  the  audience  kept  up  a con- 
tinuous chorus  of  laughter,  in  spite  of 
that  low,  muttering  growl  above  the  roof. 
And  then,  once  and  again,  there  was  a 
sudden  light  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
theatre — a pale  and  livid  flash  that  made 
the  other  lights  look  orange;  then  a space 
of  silence  followed  by  an  alarming  rattle 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  gewgaw  build- 
ing and  all  its  canvas  simulacra;  and 
after  that  a fierce  hissing  of  rain  that 
sounded  as  if  it  were  descending  in  sheets. 
It  was  the  oddest  kind  of  accompaniment 
to  this  tangled  web  of  nothingness  that 
was  being  produced  on  the  stage;  per- 
haps it  was  some  consciousness  of  this 
overweighing  war  of  the  elements  that 
distracted  *li is  attention;  at  all  events 
these  figures  were  to  him  as  figures  in  a 
dream;  and  when  at  length  he  had  to  see 
about  getting  his  companions  safely  taken 
home,  he  had  not  the  faintest  intelligible 
idea  as  to  what  had  been  passing  before 
him.  He  had  been  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  a mystery. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
girls  would  have  had  him  go  in  with  them, 
for  tea;  but  he  declined;  he  resumed  pos- 
session of  the  cab,  and  was  driven  down 
to  the  Sirloin  Club,  which  snug  little 
place  he  found  he  had  all  to  himself.  So 
he  drew  in  an  easy-chair  to  the  fire;  and 
called  for  a reading-lamp  to  be  placed  on 
the  small  table;  and  took  from  his  pocket 
a number  of  letters  that  he  had  merely 
skimmed  over  in  the  morning.  There 
was  one  from  the  Princess,  who  had  re- 
markably little  to  say  about  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  and  a great  deal  to  say, 
of  a comical  kind,  concerning  the  world- 
ly-pious waverings  of  the  Margravine  of 
Pless-Gmunden.  There  was  one  from 
Lord  Rockminster,  containing  an  invita- 
tion for  the  first  fortnight  in  December. 
There  was  another  from  Lady  Adela,  in- 
forming him  that  she  was  about  to  send 
him  her  new  novel,  and  he  was  4 honest- 
ly— honestly , now,’  to  tell  her  what  he 
thought  of  it,  and  how  many  of  the  peo- 
ple he  could  recognize.  If  he  knew  of 
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any  free  libraries,  in  the  north  or  else- 
where, that  would  accept  a copy,  she 
would  be  delighted  to  send  one;  and 
would  it  be  considered  a greater  compli- 
ment if  she  added  her  autograph?  But 
of  course  the  all-engrossing  communica- 
tion was  that  from  Georgie  Lestrange — 
one  of  the  first  she  had  written  after  her 
arrival  at  her  new  abode ; and  these  pages 
he  pored  over,  and  read  again  and  again, 
as  if  he  were  striving  to  learn  something 
about  the  writer — something  more  than 
was  possible  to  be  learnt  during  their  lad- 
and-lass  skirmishing  among  the  hills  and 
moors  and  river  - valleys  of  Inverness- 
shire.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  to  these 
wild  neighborhoods  that  (as  soon  as  she 
had  said  what  she  had  to  say  about  her 
brother’s  condition)  the  longings  of  her 
soul  seemed  to  return.  Already  Miss 
Georgie  was  grown  nostalgic.  The  sky 
of  Florida,  she  declared,  was  too  palely 
and  uniformly  blue,  and  it  was  too  far 
removed  away  from  the  earth.  She  want-, 
ed  clouds  that  came  into  the  picture — 
that  were  part  of  her  surroundings — that 
lent  light  and  shadow  to  the  dappled 
straths,  that  gave  splendors  of  color  to 
the  sunsets,  and  brought  majesty  into  the 
moonlight  nights.  All  of  which  con- 
siderations naturally  led  up  to  reminis- 
cences, of  a more  or  less  pathetic  cast. 

44  Do  you  remember, ” wrote  this  in- 
genuous student  of  art  and  landscape, 

“one  morning  you  were  fishing  the 
Priest’s  Bridge  Pool;  and  I was  reading 
a book;  and  when  I began  to  read  I 
thought  the  skies  were  perfectly  fine  and 
flawless.  Then  in  a little  while  I hap- 
pened to  look  up,  to  see  what  you  were 
doing ; and  lo  and  behold ! there  had 
stolen  into  the  sky,  staring  over  the  crest 
of  the  opposite  hill,  a great  mass  of 
white  cloud,  not  shaded  with  any  per- 
spective, but  a bolt -upright  mass,  a 
blinding  white  against  a blinding  blue, 
and  glaring  at  you  as  if  it  had  come 
jumping  out  of  another  world.  And 
then  such  keenness  of  color;  the  purple 
slopes  of  heather,  far  off  as  they  were, 
had  come  quite  near — you  would  have 
thought  you  could  touch  them  with  your 
parasol,  which  was  all  very  remarkable 
and  admirable;  but  in  five  minutes  the 
heavens  were  black , and  the  rain  was 
whipping  the  Priest’s  Bridge  Pool  into 
smoke,  and  I was  hiding  my  wee  self 
under  an  alder -bush  . . . Was  that  the 
day  we  startled  the  heron  down  by  the 
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Silver  Pool,  on  our  way  home?  Oh,  the 
gorgeousness  of  that  evening! — the  hills 
out  in  the  west  like  violet  velvet  against 
the  gold;  and  all  the  tops  of  Aouach  Mor 
burning  in  crimson;  and  the  down  in 
the  still  pools,  beside  the  green  alders, 
the  crimson  repeated  again  on  the  smooth 
water.  And  there  was  that  gray  phantom 
of  a creature;  and  we  crept  up  behind  the 
bushes;  and  he  was  out  on  a stone;  and 
I think  you  could  have  touched  him 
with  the  point  of  your  rod,  before  he 
stretched  out  his  great  wings  and  went 
away  down  the  river  as  silently  as  a 
moth  . . . But  best  of  all  were  the  moon- 
light evenings  — you  remember? — when 
we  went  a little  way  up  into  the  open 
forest,  and  listened  for  the  belling  of 
the  stags,  and  there  was  a golden  moon 
just  over  Ben -na -Van,  and  a mist  all 
along  the  moorland,  and  Lady  Adela, 
and  Rose,  and  Sibyl — the  White  Sisters — 
like  three  ghosts,  and  not  a single  word 
said  because  of  the  stillness.  And  once 
we  heard  the  pipes — oh ! so  far  away — 
a faint,  unearthly  cry — I never  heard  the 
like  of  it  before — it  was  the  banshee ! Do 
you  remember  the  magical  nights  with 
the  moonlight  coming  through  the  trees 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  the  scent  of  sweet- 
gale,  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream  down 
in  the  valley? — do  you  remember? — do 
you  care  to  remember  f — are  you  as  anx- 
ious as  I am  to  remember  and  recall? 
Well,  well,  it’s  no  use.  Only,  I'm  sick 
of  blue  skies — skies  that  are  monotonous- 
ly and  uninterestingly  blue;  and  my 
heart  flies  away  back  to  a country  that  I 
know — a country  where  there  are  clouds, 
and  wild  seas,  and  rain,  and  silver,  and 
glorious  sunsets,  and  mystic  nights  among 
the  hills. 

Dakin , dak  in, 

MbekV  uk  mil  dir , O mein  Gdiebter , ziekn  /” 

Why,  this  was  quite  a burst  of  elo- 
quence on  the  part  of  Georgie;  and  for 
the  moment  he,  too,  experienced  an  up- 
raising of  heart  in  recalling  their  boy- 
and-girl  escapades.  Surely  it  was  none 
so  tragic  a fate  to  which  his  honor  had 
bound  him;  that  happy-go-lucky  com- 
panionship in  the  northern  wilds  would 
lead  naturally  enough  into  the  more  se- 
rious, the  life-long,  companionship  that 
lay  before  him.  And  all  would  be  well. 

But  there  was  something  haunting  him, 
even  amidst  these  optimistic  resolves  and 
hopes:  it  was  the  recollection  of  a house 


in  Devonshire  Place — the  front  door  open 
— and  a last  look  from  which  he  had  turn- 
ed away  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A RESOLVE. 

Now  hardly  had  Frank  Gordon  and 
the  three  girls  driven  away  to  the  the- 
atre when  the  indefatigable  little  widow, 
seeking  to  console  those  who  had  been  left 
behind,  proposed  that  she  and  they  should 
pay  a visit  to  the  Brewers'  Exhibition  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  Perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  this  could  scarcely  be  called  in- 
troducing the  young  ladies  to  polite  socie- 
ty— at  least,  to  any  great  extent;  but  the 
entertainment  was  cheap;  muchinforma- 
tion  might  be  acquired ; and  there  was  a 
Highland  piper  playing  outside  one  of 
the  distillery  stalls.  And  so,  despite  the 
threatening  weather,  a cab  was  sent  for; 
and  Miss  Ada,  and  Miss  Bowles,  and  Miss 
Tressider  were  bidden  to  get  ready. 

“ I'm  very  sorry  we  can't  take  you  as 
well,  dear  Briseis.”  said  the  widow.  “The 
cab  only  holds  four,  of  coursd!  And  be- 
sides I know  you  are  anxious  to  get  on 
with  those  dining-room  curtains;  for  I 
wouldn't  let  any  one  else  touch  them; 
they  might  spoil  your  design ; and  it  was 
so  clever  of  you  to  think  of  a stem  of 
maize  and  the  simple  leaves;  the  gold 
thread  on  the  dark  green  cloth  is  so  ef- 
fective; and  such  free,  bold  drawing — 
where  did  you  learn  to  do  all  these  clev- 
er things? — or  is  it  just  a natural  gift 
all  round?  I’m  so  sorry  we  can't  take 
you—” 

“ Oh,  but  I would  much  rather  get  on 
with  the  curtains,  Aunt  Clara,”  said  Bri- 
seis. She  had  looked  dazed  and  scared 
&11  during  luncheon — perhaps  no  one  had 
noticed ; and  now  she  seemed  chiefly  anx- 
ious to  get  away  and  be  alone.  But  she 
remained  in  the  hall,  to  help  the  girls  on 
with  their  jackets  and  capes. 

The  cab  came  up;  the  bustling,  loqua 
cious  party  got  out  upon  the  pavement— 
with  many  exclamations  about  the  thun- 
derous look  of  the  skies;  then  they  drove 
off  ; and  the  house  again  grew  still. 
Briseis  went  into  the  school-room.  Her 
cousin  Adalbert  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
absorbed  in  reading  football  news ; but  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  threw  aside  the 
paper. 

44  Briseis,”  said  he  at  once,  “have  you 
and  Sir  Francis  Gordon  quarrelled?” 
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She  hesitated.  What  was  the  use  of  a 
boy  confidant?  And  yet  she  was  sorely 
distraught;  her  mind  was  all  tempest- 
torn  with  fears  and  conjectures;  to  speak 
to  any  one  was  an  immeasurable  relief. 
And  the  lame  lad  had  always  been  her 
chivalrous  friend  and  champion. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  she 
asked,  evasively. 

“He  never  left  you  at  home  before, 
when  others  were  going.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing — that  is  nothing,” 
she  answered  him.  “ Some  one  must  re- 
main behind — why  not  I ? I have  had 
more  than  my  share  of  those  concerts  and 
theatres.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me — 
very — ” 

“He  hardly  spoke  a word  to  you  at 
luncheon,”  her  cousin  continued. 

“ There  was  so  much  talking!”  she  said. 

“Well,  then,  when  he  first  saw  you — I 
mean  outside — when  he  came  along  the 
pavement — and  the  other  man  was  going 
away — ” 

Her  expression  instantly  changed. 

“Ah,  did  you  notice  that,  Adalbert? — 
did  you  notice  that?  Was  it  so  obvious 
that  any  one  could  notice  it?  Indeed  I 
knew  I could  not  be  mistaken ! And  what 
had  I done?  Why  should  he  be  angry 
with  me?  Yes,  I saw  him  look  in  that 
curious  way  after  Argyriades;  but  why 
should  he  blame  me  if  any  one  speaks  to 
me?  Why  should  he  have  changed  so 
suddenly — why  should  he  regard  me  with 
coldness  and  distrust?  And  yet  I cannot 
believe  that  he  could  suspect  me — that  he 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  accuse  me  mere- 
ly because  he  saw  a stranger  going  away ! 
No,  no;  there  must  be  something  else,” 
she  went  on,  with  growing  excitement. 
“Adalbert,  what  is  it  that  I have  done? 
What  wrong  can  I have  done?  Why  did 
he  not  tell  me  if  I was  to  blame?” 

She  was  standing  by  the  table,  her  fin- 
gers tightly  clasped  in  front  of  her;  her 
lips  were  trembling,  and  her  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears.  It  was  a strange  thing 
for  the  helpless  lame  boy  to  witness.  Or- 
dinarily the  demeanor  of  this  beautiful, 
tall  cousin  of  his  was  marked  by  a perfect 
self-possession — a self-possession  sweet 
and  serene  and  well-wishing:  now  she 
was  like  some  frightened  child,  who  had 
been  reprimanded  or  punished  for  an  un- 
known offence.  Yet  how  could  the  poor 
lad  help  her?  He  had  no  wit  or  skill  in 
such  matters.  Indeed,  of  late,  when  Bri- 
seis  seemed  to  be  in  trouble,  it  had  always 


occurred  to  him  that  it  was  to  Frank  Gor- 
don himself  she  ought  to  appeal. 

“Briseis,”he  said,  almost  at  random, 

“ what  does  that  man  want  who  has  come 
twice  to  threaten  you?  I cannot  under- 
stand a word  of  what  he  says ; but  I know 
he  threatens  you — you  are  so  scornful  and 
indignant — ” 

“Ah,  that  is  quite  another  thing,”  she 
answered  him,  quickly.  “That  is  a ques- 
tion of  money ; that  is  a trifle ; I am  not 
so  concerned  about  that,  except  at  the 
moment.  It  is  not  of  threatening  or  of 
money  that  one  thinks  when — And  yet 
— and  yet,”  she  went  on,  after  a second  or 
so,  “ there  are  such  strange  possibilities. 

If  Argyriades  has  already  tried  to  make 
mischief — who  can  tell?  It  is  all  a be- 
wilderment to  me — and  I have  no  one  to 
guide  me — no  one  at  all.  And  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  mischief,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  sacrifice  anything — 
anything — to  get  rid  of  that  man?  Don’t 
you  think  so,  Adalbert?  If  it  is  only  a 
question  of  money, what  is  money? — what 
is  any  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  such  a threat? 

I have  no  money — none  at  all  at  present; 
but  perhaps  my  trustee  in  Edinburgh 
could  get  some  for  me.  Don’t  you  think 
I ought  to  buy  this  man  off  at  any  cost, 
to  make  sure — to  make  sure? — don’t  you 
think  so,  Adalbert? — don’t  you  think  so?” 

In  her  agitation  she  was  really  talking 
to  herself;  she  did  not  wait  for  any  re- 
ply ; and  her  cousin,  embarrassed  and  con- 
scious that  he  was  incapable  of  advising 
her,  dared  not  speak.  But  she  seemed  to 
have  made  up  her  mind.  She  cleared  a 
portion  of  the  table.  She  fetched  some 
writing-materials  from -the  top  of  a chest 
of  drawers.  And  then  she  sat  down  and 
hastily  wrote  two  notes:  the  first  of  them, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  Edinburgh 
W.S., begged  him  to  advance  her  five-and- 
twenty  pounds,  if  that  was  within  the  scope 
of  his  powers;  the  second  conveyed  a curt 
intimation  to  Argyriades  that  she  would 
meet  him  at  a quarter  to  twelve  on  the 
following  morning,  at  the  corner  of  York 
Terrace  and  York  Gate,  while  she  added 
that  she  hoped  he  would  come  prepared 
to  state  explicitly  what  sum  he  would 
take  in  return  for  all  communications 
from  her  in  his  possession,  including  the 
one  she  was  now  penning.  These  two 
letters,  for  safety's  sake,  she  herself  car- 
ried to  the  nearest  post-office  box;  there- 
after returning  to  the  tranquil  embroidery 
of  golden  stems  and  joints  and  leaves  on 
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the  breadth  of  dark  green  cloth.  Her  boy- 
cousin,  furtively  regarding  her  from  time 
to  time,  guessed  that  her  mind  might  not 
be  quite  as  tranquil  as  her  occupation; 
but  he  was  too  diffident  to  interfere,  even 
with  a shy  word  of  sympathy. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  she  grew  more 
and  more  sick  at  heart,  because  of  all  this 
doubt,  and  questioning,  and  anxious  sur- 
mise. Frank  Gordon’s  change  of  manner 
towards  her  had  been  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, so  inexplicable.  ‘ Why — why?’ 
she  kept  asking  herself.  Surely  he  could 
not  suspect  or  scorn  her  simply  because 
a stranger  in  the  street  had  slunk  away 
at  his  approach  ? Or  had  Argyriades  been 
attempting  to  find  a better  market  for  his 
stolen  wares?  Perhaps  a sample  had  been 
shown?  And  she  was  to  be  condemned 
unheard  — by  the  one  human  being  on 
whose  opinion  and  regard  she  had  come 
to  set  such  perilous  store. 

And  then  she  drew  a cloak  of  pride 
around  her.  Why  should  she  be  solici- 
tous about  any  man’s  esteem?  It  was  for 
her  to  award  favor,  if  she  should  so  choose ; 
that  was  her  prerogative;  they  who  val- 
ued her  approval,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
good  word  or  a friendly  look,  would  have 
to  come  for  it.  The  old  ballads  had  told 
her  what  the  Gordons  were — gay,  gallant, 
and  fickle;  ‘he  turned  about  lightly,  as 
the  Gordons  does  a’;’  and  this  one,  the 
most  careless -hearted  of  all  the  race  of 
them,  if  he  had  suddenly  resolved  to  be- 
come grave  and  serious  and  distant,  was 
welcome  so  to  do.  Nay,  if  he  believed 
her  capable  of  this  or  that  folly  or  in- 
famy, it  was  not  for  her  to  defend  herself. 
The  world  was  wide  enough  for  them  both  ; 
and  she  was  no  Lady  Jean  Melville,  to 
take  to  her  bed,  and  lie  there  pale  and 
wan,  because  another  of  the  gay  Gordons 
had  turned  on  his  heel. 

That  night  was  wet;  the  rain  kept  soft- 
ly pattering  on  the  window  of  her  solitary 
little  room,  up  in  the  attic;  when  she  look- 
ed out,  and  down,  she  could  see  the  lamps 
throwing  reflections  of  quivering  gold  on 
the  streaming  black  pavements.  She  had 
been  crying  a little,  from  time  to  time. 
For  her  cloak  of  pride  had  brought  her 
but  small  comfort,  and  had  long  ago  been 
discarded;  an  anguish  of  dull  foreboding 
held  possession  of  her;  sleep  was  out  of 
the  question;  she  was  all  unstrung;  and 
she  was  abjectly  penitent — for  she  knew 
not  what.  Now  and  again  she  went  to 
her  mirror;  perhaps  with  some  pathetic 


desire  to  convince  herself  of  the  splendor 
of  her  youthful  beauty;  perhaps  merely 
out  of  dread  that  this  unresting  grief 
might  leave  traces  that  she  would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  on  the  morrow.  At 
last,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was 
doing,  she  opened  her  writing-desk,  and 
turned  up  the  gas  a little,  and  sought  for 
and  brought  forth  a sheet  of  MS.  scrawled 
and  dotted  over. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Frank  Gor- 
don had  expressed  himself  as  greatly  in- 
terested in  her  reminiscences  of  Slavonic 
and  Romaic  folk-songs,  and  in  the  singu- 
lar faculty  she  had  for  improvising,  while 
she  was  seated  at  the  piano,  some  little 
story  of  the  same  fashion,  and  adding  to 
ita  wandering,  capricious  accompaniment 
by  way  of  mystical  refrain.  He  had  even 
begged  her  to  give  him  one  of  these  com- 
positions; but  she  rarely  committed  them 
to  paper;  perhaps  she  was  afraid  that 
by  accident  they  might  come  under  the 
eye  of  some  professional  critic.  Never- 
theless, his  request  had  remained  in  her 
mind;  and  happening  one  afternoon  to 
find  herself  with  a brief  and  unusual 
space  of  leisure  she  had  roughly  jotted 
down  the  haphazard  lines  and  notes  of  a 
fragment;  and  that  she  had  put  away  in 
her  desk,  and  forgotten.  But  now,  as  she 
took  it  out,  she  thought  she  would  make 
a fair  copy;  and  she  thought  she  would 
send  it  to  him — as  a timid  kind  of  propitia- 
tion, if  there  was  any  unknown  cause  of 
quarrel  between  them : in  any  case,  by  his 
manner  of  receiving  this  poor  little  peace- 
offering, he  would  show  how  he  still  re- 
garded her.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
proud-hearted  Briseis  brought  herself  to 
humble  contrition(for  she  knew  not  what) ; 
and  in  the  dark  and  still  hours  of  the  night 
she  proceeded  to  copy  carefully  and  clear- 
ly the  irregular  verses  and  the  accompany- 
ing ripple  of  melody,  though  at  the  outset 
she  spoiled  three  sheets  of  paper,  because 
of  tears  that  fell. 

It  was  a simple  enough  story  that  she 
had  heard  or  read  of  somewhere:  the  sto- 
ry of  a small  band  of  brigands  overtaken 
by  the  soldiery,  and  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fray  the  young  wife  of  the  chief  of 
the  brigands,  a peasant  girl  whom  he  had 
abducted  not  many  months  before.  This 
was  how  it  began — 

Saddest  bride  is  the  stolen  bride , and  Elednaia  is 
weeping. 

Happiest  bride  is  the  stolen  bride,  and  Elednaia 
smiles. 
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Proud  she  stands  by  her  husband's  side , at  bay  in 
the  mountains , 

Proud  when  the  gendarme's  bullet  speeds  straight  to 
her  heart. 

( Creep  closer , child,  the  moonlight  is  white  in  the 
forest.) 

And  then  it  went  on  to  tell  how  the  brig- 
and, when  his  band  had  escaped,  disguised 
himself,  and  went  down  to  the  nearest 
village,  to  try  to  obtain  a permit  that  his 
wife  should  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground;  and  how  his  disguise  was  dis- 
covered, and  himself  taken  and  shot.  But 
it  was  not  of  Eleanaia  and  her  brave  and 
luckless  husband  that  Briseis  was  think- 
ing as  she  went  on  with  her  transcrip- 
tion, scrupulously  correcting  here,  and 
expanding  there.  Surely  Frank  Gordon 
could  not  be  offended  by  her  sending  him 
this  scrap  of  ballad -music,  amateurish 
as  it  might  be?  He  had  asked  for  it,  in- 
deed— though  that  was  awhile  ago.  And 
anyhow  it  would  establish  some  kind  of 
link  between  them;  he  would  surely 
write  in  reply;  perhaps  there  might  be 
an  explanation.  He  could  not  take  it 
amiss! 

Next  morning  it  was  still  wet;  but  ere 
any  of  the  household  were  up,  she  had 
been  out  and  along  to  the  pillar  letter- 
box, despatching  her  wistful,  half-reluc- 
tant, tentative  appeal  for  reconciliation. 
And  still  it  rained,  on  and  on ; and  hour- 
ly London  became  more  gloomy,  and 
squalid,  and  hideous.  When  it  drew  tow- 
ards noon,  there  was  no  thought  of  the 
lame  boy  going  out  in  his  Bath  chair; 
the  day  was  too  distressing;  so  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  a seat  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a bundle  of  those  journals  which 
he  had  found  by  experience  gave  the 
most  dithyrambic  accounts  of  the  deeds 
of  his  heroes,  whether  on  the  muddy  foot- 
ball field  or  on  the  windy  and  sea-haunt- 
ed links  of  the  north. 

And  so  it  was  that  a little  before  twelve 
Briseis  was  enabled  to  steal  forth  alone 
and  perhaps  unobserved  to  keep  her 
appointment  with  Andreas  Argyriades. 
Protected  by  water-proof  and  umbrella 
she  made  her  way  through  the  swimming 
streets;  and  at  the  corner  she  had  men- 
tioned to  him  she  found  her  compatriot 
— looking  very  miserable,  indeed,  for 
though  he  also  carried  an  umbrella,  it 
had  proved  inadequate  to  shield  his  Bank- 
holiday  attire,  and  he  now  presented  a 
somewhat  damp  and  bedraggled  appear- 
ance. Nevertheless  his  spirit  was  calm 


and  unruffled;  his  self-confidence  had 
suffered  no  abatement;  and  he  received 
Briseis  with  a profound  courtesy,  watch- 
ing her  all  the  while. 

“ Have  you  brought  an  answer  for  me, 
and  a definite  answer?”  she  asked,  abrupt- 
ly and  coldly. 

“ Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  not 
so  simple  as  perhaps  you  think,”  he  re- 
plied, in  his  usual  suave  manner.  “ There 
are  many  points  to  be  regarded.  For  ex- 
ample, I have  just  learnt  that  my  bro- 
ther Demetri  is  coming  to  this  country. 
Very  well.  When  he  arrives,  what  is 
the  first  question  he  will  ask  of  me?  He 
will  say — ‘Andreas,  my  son,  what  have 
you  been  able  to  make  out  of  the  Valieri- 
Lamprinos  affair?’  He  is  so  mercenary, 
is  my  brother  Demetri!  Then  if  I tell 
him  some  paltry  sum,  he  will  first  laugh 
at  me  for  a fool,  but  afterwards  he  will 
stab  me.  Ah,  he  is  terrible — terrible — a 
famished  wolf  is  merciful  compared  to 
him;  he  spares  no  one;  and  you — have 
you  no  fear  for  yourself  if  he  is  angry? — ” 
“Children’s  tales !”  she  responded,  with 
contempt.  “Do  you  think  you  can 
frighten  me  with  such  foolishness?” 

“Akousate  me!”  he  pleaded,  in  silken 
speech.  “ I wish  to  be  your  friend;  and 
you  will  need  a friend — when  Demetri 
arrives.  And  how  can  I give  you  a defi- 
nite answer:  how  can  I tell  you  the  ex- 
act value  he  might  place  on  all  these  pa- 
pers? No,  no;  my  dear  young  lady,  be 
guided  by  me;  furnish  me  with  a small 
sum  at  present  — ten  pounds — twenty 
pounds — what  you  please — which  will  be 
a pacification  for  Demetri;  then  subse- 
quently we  will  consider — ” 

“We  will  not  consider!”  she  retorted. 
“ Why  should  I give  you  anything? 
Why  should  I give  you  a single  drachma? 
It  is  only  to  get  rid  of  you,  once  and 
for  all;  and  if  you  refuse  to  agree  to  this 
conclusion,  what  is  the  alternative?  The 
police,  Mr.  Argyriades!” 

He  shook  his  head,  almost  mournfully. 
“Ah,  no,  you  could  not  be  so  unwise,” 
he  said.  “What  have  I pointed  out  to 
you  before?— that  I have  done  nothing — ” 
“ You  have  asked  for  money ; you  have 
threatened  me;  you  have  threatened  to 
show  these  letters — ” 

“Where  is  your  evidence,  my  dear 
friend?  Have  you  a scrap  of  my  hand- 
writing as  proof?”  he  said,  in  a kind  of 
compassionate  manner.  “ Ah,  no,  have 
done  with  that  idea!  If  you  appeal  to 
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your  police — to  your  English  law — I can 
suffer  nothing;  but  you — you  will  have 
to  suffer  the  publicity,  the  exposure;  and 
perhaps  your  story  will  be  believed,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not.  It  is  so  much  better 
to  be  amicable!  Give  me  twenty  pounds 
— in  the  mean  time — for  pacification — ” 

“ I have  not  a farthing !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Ah,  then  we  are  wasting  time,”  he 
said,  a little  more  sternly.  “ Shall  I put 
the  matter  plainly  to  you,  my  dear  friend? 
I have  certain  goods  to  sell;  and  they 
must  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  I have 
given  you  the  opportunity;  but  you  allow 
one  day  after  the  other  to  pass,  and  you 
do  not  provide  yourself  with  the  necessa- 
ry funds,  though  you  could  easily  do  so. 
Well?  Well,  I must  go  to  another  mar- 
ket, that  is  all.  I know  who  will  redeem 
those  compromising  documents — oh,  yes, 
and  at  the  figure  I ask — and  if  I have  al- 
ready shown  him  a little  sample,  to  tempt 
him—” 

“Have  you  — dared?”  she  demanded, 
with  her  cheek  grown  a trifle  paler:  some 
wild  fancy  had  shot  through  her  brain 
that  here  might  be  the  true  key  to  the 
enigma  that  had  been  torturing  her 
through  the  long  dark  hours. 

“ I do  not  say  yes  or  no,  for  I do  not 
wish  to  commit  myself,” he  answered  her, 
calmly.  “ But  at  least  you  will  consider 
what  I have  it  in  my  power  to  do,  at  any 
moment.  Oh,  I confess  to  you  that  at 
first  I was  not  so  sure,  when  I was  wait- 
ing and  observing;  for  there  are  several 
young  ladies  in  the  house,  and  the  Lord 
Fragkis  Gordon  he  might  be  interested 
in  one  or  the  other:  perhaps — shall  Isay 
it?— it  was  some  little  touch  of  expression 
on  your  part,  when  the  name  was  men- 
tioned, that  convinced  me  I was  on  firm 
ground.  For  you  understand,  my  dear 
friend,  that  though  all  the  world  must 
recognize  that  you  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful— beautiful  with  a youthfulness  and  a 
freshness  and  an  animation  that  not  all  of 
the  prettiest  of  our  Greek  girls  are  happy 
enough  to  possess — all  the  world  must  see 
that;  but  all  the  world  may  not  know  how 
quick  a tale-teller  is  the  expression  of 
your  face,  to  one  who  has  the  skill  to  re- 
mark. So  perhaps  it  was  yourself  who 
confirmed  my  earlier  surmises? — but  that 
is  of  little  consequence;  what  I wish  to 
make  clear  to  you,  perfectly  clear,  is  that 
I am  on  assured  ground.  Those  letters 
that  you  sent  to  me,  are  they  not  my 
property?  May  not  I do  what  I choose 


with  them?  May  not  I sell  them  to  who- 
ever will  give  most  for  them?  Therefore 
you  cannot  harm  me;  but  I might  harm 
you  — if  you  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
drive  me  to  extremities.  Only,  you  will 
not  do  that.  I am  sure  you  will  not  do 
that.  No;  you  will  take  into  considera- 
tion many  things : your  own  position ; 
the  serious  costs  I have  incurred ; and  the 
advisability  of  pacifying  Demetri.  Is  it 
not  so?  You  will  be  wise  and  reasonable; 
and  a wise  and  reasonable  person  accepts 
what  is  inevitable.  Now,  my  dear  friend, 
I cannot  keep  you  standing  here  in  the 
rain  — it  is  dreadful:  tell  me,  what  can 
you  give  me  that  will  propitiate  Demetri 
when  he  arrives? — ” 

“ I have  nothing  to  do  with  him,”  she 
said,  hurriedly — but  her  attitude  was  less 
defiant.  “I  want  back  the  letters  you 
have  of  mine ; and  I ask  you,  once  for  all, 
what  I must  pay  for  them,  to  have  an 
end.  At  present  I have  no  money,  as  I 
told  you  before;  but  I have  written  to 
my  trustee  in  Edinburgh,  to  see  if  he  can 
let  me  have  twenty-five  pounds — ” 

“Yes;  twenty-five  pounds?”  he  repeat- 
ed, in  an  encouraging  way.  “ That  would 
do  very  well  to  pacify  Demetri — ” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Demetri!” 
she  broke  in  again. 

“But  if  he  is  bringing  with  him  the 
Lamprinos  letters?”  he  said,  insidiously. 

“ And  you  said  you  had  them  here  in 
London !” 

“Ah,  yes,  I may  have  been  a little 
premature — but  that  is  nothing,”  he  said, 
coolly  enough.  “ Well,  then,  let  us  say 
that  so  far  it  is  arranged:  twenty -five 
pounds  to  propitiate  Demetri.  And  after?” 

“After?— not  one  lepta!  No,  nor  one 
atom  of  communication  between  you  and 
me!  I must  have  the  whole  of  the  let- 
ters— every  one  of  them:  I will  verify 
them  myself;  I will  burn  them  myself; 
and  then — nothing  between  you  and  me!” 

“ Aud  all  that  is  to  come  about  for 
twenty-five  pounds!”  he  said,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  in  affected  surprise.  “Real- 
ly, if  it  were  not  so  serious  a matter,  one 
might  laugh.  My  dear  young  lady,  you 
do  not  seem  to  comprehend:  one  does  not 
undertake  such  trouble  as  I have  encoun- 
tered for  a miserable  twenty-five  pounds 
— no,  nor  anything  like  that! — ” 

“ What  can  I do  more!”  she  cried,  in  a 
desperate  kind  of  way — for  the  ingenuity 
of  his  arguments  had  confused  her  amidst 
her  vague  alarm  and  distress. 
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“But  no,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate!” 
he  said,  blandly.  “As  I have  told  you, 
you  have  rich  friends  — and  they  must 
know  of  your  great  expectations — and  if 
you  wish  for  money,  why — ” 

“I  cannot  get  more  than  that!”  she 
protested — but  more  humbly  now. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Ah,  well,  there  is  then  the  alterna- 
tive. If  one  will  not  pay,  the  other  must. 
I have  only  to  show  these  letters  to  the 
person  you  are  thinking  of  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I have  only  to  say  to  him  ‘ If 
you  are  interested  in  the  young  lady, 
would  it  not  be  generous  of  you  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  to  withdraw  such  com- 
promising documents  from  being  handed 
about?1 — ” 

“And  you  say  you  do  not  threaten!” 
she  interposed,  scornfully. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  answered  her. 
“What  I said  was  that  you  had  nothing 
to  show  that  I had  threatened.  — But 
come,  come,  my  dear  friend,  I do  not 
wish  to  threaten  at  all.  Why  should  we 
quarrel?  We  are  quite  harmoniously 
agreed  so  far.  You  will  send  me  the 
twenty- five  pounds,  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gain I can  for  you  with  Demetri.  That 
is  the  first  step — ” 

“And  the  last,”  she  said.  “It  must 
be  first  and  last — or  none.  And  if  I send 
you  the  twenty-five  pounds,  how  am  I to 
know  that  you  will  return  me  the  letters 
— every  one  of  them?” 

“You  cannot  trust  me,  then?  Ah, 
that  is  the  worst  of  having  to  do  with 
one  like  Demetri,”  he  proceeded,  in  a re- 
gretful fashion.  “ If  it  had  not  been  for 
him,  you  would  have  had  the  packet  long 
before  now.  But  Demetri,  he  is  insati- 
able. Never  mind.  You  have  done  well. 
You  have  left  me  to  deal  with  him.  Do 
not  fear.  I will  defend  you  against  De- 
metri. Consider  me  the  protector  of  your 
interests.  You  will  send  me  the  twenty- 
five  pounds;  and  I will  make  the  best 
bargain  I can  for  you;  and  there  will  be 
no  need  to  show  these  very  strange  let- 
ters, these  very  damaging  letters,  to  any 
other  person.  You  have  done  well,  my 
dear  friend,  rest  assured.  It  rejoices  my 
heart  to  find  you  so  placable,  so  reason- 
able. I give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
you  have  resolved  wisely.  For  what  is 
the  matter  of  a few  pounds?  What  is  a 
trifling  matter  of  money  to  a beautiful 
young  girl  when  her  good  name  might 
be  called  in  question — ” 


“My  good  name?”  said  Briseis — with  a 
flash  of  her  eyes. 

“Ah,  no,  no — I meant  by  those  who 
did  not  know  her,”  he  replied,  softly. 
“That  is  a precious  possession  for  a young 
girl,  her  good  name;  and  of  course  you 
have  acted  with  discretion.  And  it  is  so 
much  pleasanter  to  have  these  amicable 
relations  established.  Need  I tell  you 
that  if  it  had  been  war  between  us,  it 
would  have  been  a somewhat  serious 
war?  The  famished  wolf  has  no  time  to 
think  of  scruples;  and  here  am  I,  in  the 
most  desperate  of  straits,  and  with  Deme- 
tri coming  over  to  demand  explanations. 
But  that  is  all  past  now.  All  is  to  be 
amiable  and  pleasant.  And  when,  if  I 
may  ask,  do  you  expect  to  receive  the 
twenty-five  pounds?” 

“To-morrow,  perhaps,  or  next  day,” 
she  said,  almost  mechanically  — for  her 
brain  was  perplexed  and  bewildered  by 
the  ingenuities  of  his  representations. 

“ Ah,  that  is  well,”  said  he;  “and  may 
I as  a last  word  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  friend,  on  the  wisdom  of  your  deci- 
sion? You  have  done  well.  Confide 
your  interests  to  me;  and  I will  secure 
you  against  Demetri  Argyriades.  Adieu, 
then — for  the  rain  is  terrible.  Within 
the  coming  day  or  two  I shall  hear  from 
you;  until  then — adieu!” 

“Sas  proskuno,”  she  answered  him, 
absently ; and  the  next  moment  she  found 
herself  alone,  standing  there  in  the  midst 
of  this  wet  and  dismal  London. 

The  following  two  or  three  days  were 
for  Briseis  Yalieri  little  else  than  a pro- 
longed agony  of  suspense  and  dim  appre- 
hension. Every  ring  at  the  door -bell 
caused  her  heart  to  jump;  but  the  posts 
came  and  went,  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing, and  not  even  a line  arrived  from 
Frank  Gordon  to  say  that  her  little  pro- 
pitiatory offering  had  been  received.  And 
then  her  heart  would  grow  hot,  and  her 
cheek  would  tingle  with  maidenly  pride 
and  shame.  Had  she  humbled  herself, 
only  to  be  spurned?  Had  she  placed  her- 
self in  the  position  of  a suppliant,  when 
indignant  reserve  and  silence  would  have 
better  become  her? 

The  Edinburgh  W.  S.  had  promptly 
replied,  enclosing  his  own  cheque  for  the 
amount  she  had  mentioned,  and  polite- 
ly adding  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
comply  with  her  request.  But  she  hesi- 
tated about  sending  the  money  on  to 
Argyriades,  not  because  of  its  value,  but 
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because  she  had  a sort  of  despairing  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  not  really  and 
finally  free  her  from  the  terrorism  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  establish  over  her. 
Nay,  it  might  even  more  hopelessly  in- 
volve her  in  the  toils  he  was  obviously 
trying  to  wind  round  her.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  talking  to  her  — when  he 
was  exercising  a devilish  cunning  in  de- 
scribing to  her  the  helplessness  of  her 
position — that  she  felt  ready  to  give  him 
anything,  to  promise  him  anything,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  him  at  once  and  forever: 
when  she  was  outside  the  influence  of 
his  plausible  speech,  she  could  see  clearly 
enough  that  whatever  she  might  give  or 
promise  would  only  place  her  more  com- 
pletely within  his  grip.  Unhappily  she 
had  already  gone  too  far.  She  had  sent 
him  money;  she  had  written  urgent  notes 
demanding  the  return  of  certain  papers; 
she  had  referred  to  interviews,  and  made 
appointments.  And  how  was  all  this  to 
be  undone  by  her  forwarding  to  him  the 
sum  of  money  she  had  just  received  from 
Edinburgh?  It  would  but  place  another 
weapon  of  coercion  in  his  hands. 

However,  that  disquietude,  harassing  as 
it  might  be,  was  now  eclipsed  by  a great- 
er that  in  a way  arose  out  of  it.  When 
day  after  day  passed  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  in  answer  to  her  timid  little  pre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  ballad,  she  began 
to  convince  herself  that  Argyriades,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  must  have  carried 
out  his  threat.  Had  he,  then,  gone  to 
Frank  Gordon,  and,  without  actually 
showing  documents,  intimated  that  he 
had  secrets  to  sell?  Or  had  he  taken 
with  him  one  of  the  letters  and  produced 
it  to  see  if  he  could  find  a purchaser  for 
such  compromising  wares — one  who,  from 
magnanimous  friendship  or  from  any 
other  motive  could  be  induced  to  buy 
these  things  that  he  might  destroy  them? 
And  what,  she  asked  herself,  in  such 
circumstances  would  a straightforward 
young  Englishman  be  likely  to  do?  Why, 
without  doubt,  he  would  forthwith  kick 
the  scoundrel  out  at  the  door.  Yes;  but 
the  knowledge  would  remain;  and  might 
be  dwelt  upon,  and  perhaps  magnified. 
And  who  could  wonder  if  this  same  clean- 
minded  young  Englishman  should  de- 
cline to  have  any  further  association  with 
a girl  who  appeared  to  have  doubtful  an- 
tecedents, whose  correspondence  was  pass- 
ing about  as  bank-notes  in  the  hands  of 
blacklegs  and  blackmailers? 


All  this  fretting  and  guessing  may 
have  unhinged  her  judgment  a little;  but 
gradually  she  became  possessed  with  the 
resolve,  at  once  piteous  and  imperious, 
that  at  any  cost  she  must  set  herself  right 
with  Frank  Gordon.  Whatever  had  hap- 
pened, she  must  know  the  truth;  what- 
ever had  happened,  he  also  must  know 
the  truth.  And  she  would  go  direct  to 
himself.  It  was  an  unusual,  perhaps  an 
unmaidenly,  thing  to  do;  and  it  might 
involve  a certain  abasement;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  take  such  minor  considerations 
into  account.  She  would  go  direct  to 
himself — and  find  out  with  her  own  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

PACE  TO  FACE. 

The  bronzed  November  sunshine  was 
streaming  into  a spacious  and  lofty  apart- 
ment in  one  of  the  Northumberland 
Avenue  hotels;  and  up  at  the  end  of  the 
room  stood  Lady  Adela  Cunyngliam  and 
Frank  Gordon,  talking  to  each  other,  and 
looking  down  the  long  tables  that  were 
laid  out  for  luncheon,  and  that  presented 
quite  a pretty  spectacle  with  their  silver 
and  fine  linen,  their  glossy  menu-cards, 
and  their  floral  decorations  of  chrysan- 
themums and  old-man ’s-beard. 

“So  kind  of  you  to  come  and  help 
me!”  said  the  handsome  young  matron. 

“ What  should  I have  done — a poor  lone 
woman  arriving  all  by  herself  in  London 
— not  even  Rose  or  Sibyl  turning  up  to 
lend  me  a hand ; and  as  for  Sir  Hugh — I 
suppose  Sir  Hugh  will  think  he  has  ful- 
filled his  part  when  he  pays  the  bill.  But 
I had  no  scruple  about  asking  you,  when 
I learnt  you  were  in  town ; for  you  know, 
Sir  Francis,  we  look  on  you  as  one  of  the 
family  now,  ever  since  we  heal'd  of  your 
engagement.  And  by-the-way,  when  is 
Georgie  coming  home,  if  her  brother  is  so 
much  better?” 

“Soon,  I believe,”  he  answered  her. 

“ I have  offered  to  go  over  to  New  York, 
to  bring  her  back;  but  nothing  definite 
has  been  settled.” 

Lady  Adela  cast  another  surveying  and 
satisfied  glance  along  the  brilliant  tables. 

“Well,  I think  all  is  right  now;  and 
we  may  as  well  go  into  the  reception- 
room.  Oh,  one  moment,  Sir  Francis,”  she 
said.  “I  ordered  the  wines  you  men- 
tioned; but  I did  not  say  anything  as  to 
quantities.  Now,  you  know,  Sir  Hugh  is 
the  most  generous  of  men;  but  he  is  busi- 
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nasslik*  ■&$  well  ; ^vhI  he  will  liail  iw»e  KoutU  In  pay  :v  serif* s of  visits, 
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head  — '-.V-  ;.e  v'V- i ,•■  xSAAy  ‘VA'A . ' A ..mark Tr A\:-jVVbV V ' ; A ' ■ : ; ;v  byyh  ;5  Vi  V 
“ Soi.  at  all J"  ho  >aid,  prompt]^  " Weil,  yes.  limy  art*  i^iehcorcdA'  he 
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two  (tmi{^  i)i  sugar  woo  tor  bm  t.h&  are  extremely  imporrant  peopfe  ami 
orgte  won't  go  further-  than'  that.  h.ih,'  *mmX  when  youVe  talking  to  -uuy  i*! 
there  is  Aunt  Jen  re"' ho  ndJed,  as  hyAaw  *bem,  k>  put  in  a good  w urd  for  Lady 
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posed  to  know  all  about  it?  — and  these 
writing-people  will  put  paragraphs  in  the 
papers,  and  make  a stir — don’t  you  under- 
stand that?  Have  the  Dee-side  folk  got  so 
little  gumption  as  not  to  understand  that? 
— and  why  this  elaborate  entertainment 
is  given?  Now  don’t  forget,  Aunt  Jean: 
the  title  is  Faded  Jonquils;  and  all  kinds 
of  well-known  personages  figure  in  it; 
it  is  a brilliant  picture  of  society;  the  dis- 
guises are  delightfully  thin;  if  you’re 
anybody  at  all,  you’ll  recognize  the  whole 
crowd.  One  or  two  most  distinguished 
critics  have  seen  the  proof-sheets,  and  are 
charmed;  and  she’ll  get  a testimonial 
from  Mr.  G.  or  she's  not  the  woman  I 
take  her  for.  Now  let  me  see:  I’d  better 
tell  you  whom  you’ll  sit  next.  On  your 
left  will  be  a Mr.  Quincey  Hooper— lie’s 
the  London  correspondent  of  an  Ameri- 
can paper;  nothing  to  alarm  you  about 
him;  he’ll  probably  tuck  the  corner  of 
his  table-napkin  under  his  chin,  and 
he’ll  certainly  talk  all  the  time  about 
lords:  nothing  worse  than  that.  Then 
on  the  other  side  you’ll  have  a Miss 
Penguin.  She’s  a poetess — a great,  wild, 
fearsome  poetess.  But  you  won't  mind. 
She’s  a giddy  old  crock;  and  she’ll  tell 
you  strange  stories  about  a set  of  peo- 
ple whom  she  calls  the  aristocracy.  She 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  them ; but 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there;  and  she’s 
a playful  old  kitten : you’ll  find  her 
great  fun.  Oh,  here's  my  beneficent 
Miss  Caledon— I must  go  and  speak  to 
her” — and  off  he  went  to  welcome  the 
intrepid  young  lady-journalist,  whose  ex- 
tremely pretty  gray  eyes  appeared  at  this 
moment  to  have  something  of  demure 
amusement  in  them. 

Now  if  it  was  by  way  of  a trick  that 
Frank  Gordon  had  foisted  the  Passionate 
Poetess  on  to  poor,  innocent,  unsuspect- 
ing Aunt  Jean,  he  was  well  served  out. 
For  when  by-and-by  this  large  company 
had  sedately  filed  into  the  luncheon-room, 
and  when  they  were  engaged  in  finding 
out  their  appointed  seats— and  while  the 
zither-choir  from  the  Black  Forest  was 
playing  4 Alle  Vogel  sind  schon  da,  alle 
Vogel,  alle!’  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
birds  of  innumerable  spring-times  were 
hovering  around  and  thrilling  all  the  air 
with  their  vibrant  melody — in  the  midst 
of  this  hum  of  confusion  young  Gordon 
became  aware  that  a dowdy,  pompous, 
overdressed  woman  was  bearing  down  on 
him.  He  could  not  understand  this  at 


all,  for  he  himself  had  written  out  the 
cards  and  placed  them  along  the  tables; 
but  the  next  moment  the  explanation 
came  from  Miss  Penguin,  who  now  con- 
fronted him. 

“I  wished  to  have  a little  chat  with 
you,  Sir  Francis,”  said  she,  “and  I took 
the  liberty  of  transposing  one  or  two  of 
the  cards—” 

“ Well,  I’m  hanged!”  he  wrathfully 
said  to  himself — which  was  improper,  and 
also  most  impolite. 

But  there  was  no  escape  for  him ; her 
baleful  eye  was  upon  him ; and  the  very 
first  question  she  asked  of  him,  as  they 
sat  down,  was  the  identical  question  with 
which  she  had  challenged  him  at  the 
Hypatia  Club. 

“ Have  you  read  my  Mirrorings  ?” 

He  desperately  hunted  about  for  a lie 
— in  vain ; and  then  he  blurted  out — 

“I  really  don’t  know  what  the  circu- 
lating libraries  are  coming  to.  You  write 
to  them  for  the  best  books,  naturally; 
and  they  send  you  nothing  but  trash. 
And  so  — that  is — the  inexcusable  rea- 
son— ” 

“ I see,”  she  observed,  calmly.  “ You 
have  not  read  my  book.  Consequently 
you  have  no  answer  to  my  indictment.” 

“Your  indictment?” 

He  vaguely  remembered  that  on  that 
previous  occasion  this  frowsy  old  frump 
with  the  pale  protuberant  fringe  and  the 
tattered  finery  had  occupied  herself  chiefly 
in  slandering  her  fellow-countrywomen, 
when  she  wasn’t  engaged  in  hacking  and 
slashing  at  their  husbands  and  brothers 
and  sons;  and  also  that  she  appeared  to 
hold  him,  Frank  Gordon  of  Grantly,  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  ill  doings  and  infa- 
mies of  the  ‘ aristocracy  ’ of  Great  Britain. 

“Yes,  my  indictment,”  she  proceeded, 
and  she  held  him  with  her  inexorable  eye. 
“Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  at 
least  a portion  of  it.” 

“ Lord  help  us!— I’m  in  for  it  again,” 
said  young  Gordon  to  himself. 

And  he  was.  Worse  still,  he  found 
himself  between  two  fires;  for  while  he 
had  this  infuriate  spinster  at  his  elbow, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  head  table,  and 
not  more  than  a yard  or  two  from  him, 
Octavius  Quirk,  in  his  frothily  tempestu- 
ous fashion,  was  describing  to  Lady  Ade- 
la  and  any  others  within  ear-shot  his 
doughty  deeds  in  the  field  of  journalistic 
criticism. 

“Such  a responsibility!”  murmured 
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Lady  Adela,  softly  and  sweetly.  “ Such 
an  important  newspaper — ” 

“The  Moulinet — that's  what  I should 
like  to  call  my  department,”  continued 
the  flabby  - cheeked  creature  with  the 
boiled  - gooseberry  eyes.  “I  want  my 
lads  to  understand  that  they  must  have  a 
free  shoulder-swing!  And  we’re  doing 
excellent  service,  Lady  Adela— oh,  I as- 
sure you!  The  weekly  log-rollers  have 
got  a fright  : there’s  a good  deal  less 
croaking  and  calling  of  the  frogs  to  each 
other  since  we  began  to  heave  bricks  into 
the  pond.  And  the  puling  poets  in  the 
Government  offices — stealing  the  Queen’s 
stationery  to  write  their  miserable  maga- 
zine-verse on  it:  we’ve  made  one  or  two 
of  them  sit  up.  But  the  two  tribes  that 
we  mean  to  slaughter — the  two  tribes  that 
are  to  have  no  mercy — are  the  Cuttle-fish 
and  the  Worms — ” 

“ I’m  afraid  I don’t  quite — ” 

“The  Cuttle-fish — who  fling  ink  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  and  hide  themselves  in 
a sham  profundity.  I’m  an  Englishman; 
I want  English;  I want  the  English  of 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Dryden  ; I 
don’t  want  leerings,  and  twistings,  and 
divings  into  the  mud  of  obscurity.  And 
then  there  afe  the  precious  people— the 
posturers— strutting  in  front  of  a literary 
mirror  and  admiring  themselves  : well, 
we  mean  to  thrash  the  sawdust  out  of 
their  taffeta  phrases,  their  ‘three -piled 
hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  figures  pe- 
dantical’;  and  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
back  something  of  the  4 russet  yeas,  and 
honest  kersey  noes.’  ‘He  speaks  not 
like  a man  of  God’s  making’:  then  he’ll 
have  to  change  his  tune;  or  we’ll  drum 
the  dandified  ass  out  of  existence—” 

The  wind-bag  paused  for  a moment — for 
the  zithern  had  begun  to  play  ‘ Els  stelit 
ein  Baum  im  Odenwald’;  but  he  soon 
ignored  this  interruption. 

“Ah,  the  Worms,  Lady  Adela— I was 
almost  forgetting — ” 

“Yes?”  responded  Lady  Adela,  in  her 
pleasantest  manner;  while  Gordon  in- 
wardly said  to  himself  4 0 what  a price 
one  has  to  pay  in  England  for  puffs  and 
paragraphs!’ 

“ The  Worms — the  invertebrate  liter- 
ary things  that  live  upon  dead  men’s 
reputations — and  the  greater  the  reputa- 
tion the  better.  4 Hallo,’  cries  one  or 
other  of  these  nonentities,  ‘let’s  get  out 
another  edition  of  So-and-so;  he  has  been 
dead  a hundred  years;  and  there’s  no  one 


to  hinder  us.’  And  then  the  Nonentity 
brings  out  the  book  of  the  big  dead  author, 
and  claps  his  own  little  name  on  the  title- 
page,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  big  name, 
and  the  public  doesn’t  resent  his  impu- 
dence; no,  the  good,  easy  public  buys  the 
new  edition;  and  the  parasite  comes  in 
time  to  be  recognized  as  a man  of  letters. 
Good  business — living  on  dead  authors! 
Well,  we  mean  to  make  things  lively  for 
the  Worms!”  continued  Mr.  Quirk,  with 
boisterous  hilarity.  “Since  they  are  so 
determined  on  publicity,  we  mean  to 
make  them  dance  a little.  Cuttle-fish — 
Worms— Posturers — Bardlets  in  search  of 
a laureatesliip:  we  intend  having  a bit  of 
amusement  down  our  way ! My  lads  are 
ready — ” And  so  the  Jabberwock  held 
on ; while  Lady  Adela  paid  him  the  trib- 
ute of  a mute  sympathy  and  reverence: 
when  she  had  to  pay  a price,  she  paid  it 
without  stint. 

A voice  rose  above  the  varied  din — a 
girl’s  voice,  rather  hard  and  metallic,  it  is 
true,  but  clear  and  penetrating,  and  har- 
monizing admirably  with  the  zither  ac- 
companiment. ‘ Yon  meinem  Bergli 
muss  i scheiden,  was  so  liebli  is  und 
schon  ’ — this  was  the  old  familiar  strain  ; 
and  Frank  Gordon,  who  was  sick-tired  of 
journalistic  chatter,  and  still  more  tired 
of  hearing  an  exasperated  unmarried  fe- 
male denounce  the  iniquities  of  husbands 
— young  Gordon  was  glad  to  turn  away 
and  listen,  entranced.  Nay,  as  soon  as 
the  ‘Abschied  vom  Dirndel  ’ was  fin- 
ished, he  left  his  place  and  made  his  way 
round  to  the  small  table  at  which  the 
Schwarzwalder — three  men  and  two  girls 
— were  seated;  and  there  he  made  bold  to 
take  a vacant  chair  that  happened  to  be 
next  the  young  lady  who  had  just  been 
singing  ; and  he  was  proceeding,  with 
many  apologies,  to  tell  her  how  every 
one  was  grateful  to  her,  when  the  damsel 
with  the  big,  gentle  eyes  (he  made  Sure 
her  name  was  Anneli)  interrupted  him. 

“Wie  meinen  Sie,  mein  Herr?”  she 
said. 

This  was  for  a moment  disconcerting; 
but  he  had  some  courage ; and  so  with  the 
best  German  he  could  muster  he  paid  his 
compliments;  and  then  he  added — 

“Sie  kennen  vielleicht  irgend  einige 
griechische  Volkslieder?” 

“ Das  glaube  ich  nicht,”she  answered, 
“will  aber  fragen.” 

And  with  that  she  addressed  herself  to 
the  grave-eyed,  black-bearded  man  at  the 
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end  of  the  table,  who,  in  turn,  answered 
young  Gordon  direct  and  in  English,  ex- 
plaining that  they  were  very  sorry  they 
did  not  know  any  Greek  folk-songs.  But 
this  inquiry  had  formed  a sort  of  intro- 
duction ; and  next  Gordon  said,  in  a 
straightforward  and  friendly  way : 

44  Well,  I have  heard  the  zither  played 
many  and  many  an  evening,  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Tyrol;  but  never,  as  far 
as  I can  remember,  without  there  being 
something  on  the  table.  Would  you 
mind — if  I tried  to  rectify  a little  mistake 
that  I see  has  been  made?” 

And  thereupon  he  went  off  and  got 
hold  of  a waiter;  and  in  a few  moments 
he  had  returned,  the  waiter  bringing  with 
him  a couple  of  bottles  of  Zeltinger,  some 
green  glasses,  and  a basket  filled  with 
comfits  and  sweet  biscuits.  The  wine 
was  poured  out;  the  cakes  were  handed 
to  the  timid-eyed  Fraulein;  while  young 
Gordon  coolly  and  calmly  resumed  his  seat 
— for  he  had  a frank  and  boyish  way  of 
making  himself  at  home  that  stood  him 
in  good  stead  among  strangers.  And  in- 
deed he  found  the  society  of  these  honest 
Schwarz walder  a good  deal  more  conge- 
nial than  that  he  had  recently  quitted. 
They  drank  his  health,  in  a serious  man- 
ner ; he  responded  with  the  toast  of 
4 Deutschland  fiber  Alles !’  and  the  Frau- 
lein laughed  as  they  sipped  a little  of  the 
wine;  then  the  leader  of  the  choir,  glan- 
cinground  the  table,  said  in  an  undertone 
‘Compagneia,’ and  forthwith  the  glasses 
were  shoved  aside,  and  each  zither  had 
resting  on  it  ten  nerved  finger-tips  ready 
for  the  signal. 

* Ich  nehm’  mein  Glaschen  in  die  Hand  ’ 

he  rolled  out  in  a strong  bass  voice;  then 
his  companions  came  in  with  their  chorus 

‘Vive  la  Compagneia!’ 

— and  whether  the  general  Compagneia 
over  there  at  the  long  tables  listened  or 
did  not  listen  was  of  little  consequence 
to  Frank  Gordon.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  palpitating  Sappho;  he  had  escaped 
from  the  blustering  wind-bag;  he  was 
among  decent,  kindly  folk,  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  professional  duties,  be- 
came more  and  more  friendly  with  the 
young  Englishman  who  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  their  country  and  its 
homely  customs.  And  truly  they  gave 
him  of  their  best.  It  was  for  him  they 
sang  ‘Mariandel  ist  so  schon,  Mariandel 


ist  so  treu,’ and  ‘Herzig's  Schatzerl,  lass 
dich  herzen,’and  4Im  Aargau  sind  zwei 
Liebi,’  and  4 Von  alien  den  Madchen  so 
blink  und  so  blank’;  and  then  when  the 
smoking  began  — for  Lady  Adela  knew 
the  ways  of  many  of  her  guests,  and  was 
an  astute  and  tolerant  hostess — he  had 
cigars  brought  for  the  bearded  members 
of  this  little  company;  and  altogether  he 
and  they  got  on  very  well. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  occasion 
and  this  good  comradeship  on  which  he 
had  accidentally  happened,  he  was  heavy 
at  heart.  Some  of  these  Volkslieder  have 
a pathetic  note,  apt  to  awaken  memories. 
And  there  was  another  folk-song,  lying 
in  his  desk  down  in  Jermyn  Street,  that 
would  keep  recurring  to  his  mind,  accus- 
ing and  reproaching  him.  A dozen  times 
he  had  taken  out  the  sheet  of  MS.  intend- 
ing to  write  and  say  he  had  received  it; 
and  again  and  again  he  had  shrunk  from 
employing  the  cold  and  distant  terms 
which  alone  were  permissible  to  him. 
And  what  would  Briseis  be  thinking  of 
him  now?  Perhaps  her  wounded  pride 
had  stepped  in  to  protect  her:  probably 
she  would  not  deign  to  waste  another 
thought  on  one  who  had  used  her  so  dis- 
courteously. 

By  this  time  the  large  luncheon  party 
had  become  in  a measure  nebulous — mov- 
ing hither  and  thither  and  forming  new 
groups;  and  the  handsome  young  mis- 
tress of  the  feast  could  now  pay  a little 
more  attention  to  her  guests  generally. 
Winning,  gracious,  and  graceful, she  went 
from* one  to  the  other,  with  an  adroit 
word  and  a smile  ever  at  her  command; 
and  if,  during  these  random  conversa- 
tions, any  reference  was  made  to  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  Faded  Jon - 
quils , it  was  always  with  a modest  depre- 
cation on  her  part,  as  if  her  poor  little 
book  were  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  before 
all  these  wise  and  clever  people.  Amid 
this  prevailing  movement  and  clamor  of 
talk  it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  slip  away 
unobserved ; and  Frank  Gordon — having 
ascertained  that  Miss  Jean  was  returning 
to  her  dressmaker,  and  would  rejoin  him 
in  Jermyn  Street  later  on — said  a word 
of  apology  and  good-by  to  his  hostess, 
and  left. 

When  he  reached  his  rooms  he  put  his 
despatch-box  on  the  table,  and  opened  it, 
and  drew  in  a chair.  But  it  was  not  fac- 
tors’ reports  he  was  after.  He  took  out 
the  large  slice t of  paper  on  which  were 
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copied  so  carefully  and  accurately  the 
words  and  accompaniment  of  the  Greek 
folk-song;  and  at  these  he  sat  staring 
absently,  as  he  had  done  too  often  before. 
The  music,  it  is  true,  was  far  too  intricate 
and  elaborate  for  him  even  to  guess  at 
the  sound  of  it;  he  was  thinking  rather 
of  the  patient  labor  and  the  neat  hand- 
writing; and  of  the  desperate  task  that 
lay  before  himself.  And  yet  he  could 
not  remain  altogether  silent.  Nay,  might 
not  he  be  able  to  introduce  into  this  note 
that  had  to  be  written  — that  he  must 
write  now — something  of  a farewell  char- 
acter? A formal  and  restrained  farewell 
— that  was  what  was  demanded  of  him: 
though  again  and  again  his  fingers  had 
refused  to  pen  the  words. 

It  was  just  about  this  moment  that 
there  drew  up  at  the  corner  of  Jermyn 
Street  a four-wheeled  cab,  from  which  a 
young  woman  descended.  Her  tall  and 
elegant  figure  was  dressed  mostly  in 
black;  she  was  veiled  — though  the  tex- 
ture of  her  veil  was  thin  enough  to  show 
that  her  complexion  was  somewhat  color- 
less ; and  she  had  a preoccupied  and  hur- 
ried air.  As  soon  as  she  had  arranged 
with  the  cabman  about  waiting  for  her, 
she  turned  and  went  quickly  along  the 
pavement,  giving  no  heed  to  anything 
around  her,  but  glancing  up  from  time  to 
time  at  the  number  of  this  or  that  lodg- 
ing-house or  private  hotel.  At  last  she 
arrived  at  the  one  she  sought.  The  outer 
door  was  open;  the  inner  door,  partially 
glazed,  was  about  a yard  or  so  within  the 
hall ; and  it  was  with  hardly  a second  of  hes- 
itation that  she  stepped  into  this  shallow 
entrance,  and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell. 

And  then  all  of  a sudden  she  withdrew 
her  hand  as  if  the  bell-knob  had  burnt 
her  with  fire;  she  stood  paralyzed  with 
confusion  and  fear  and  shame;  her  face 
was  suffused  with  hot  blood;  her  heart 
panting  as  if  it  would  suffocate  her. 
What  was  she  here  for? — she  seemed  to 
ask  herself.  Could  this  be  the  proud- 
spirited Briseis  Valieri,  come  humbly  and 
servilely  to  the  door  of  a young  man’s 
dwelling,  to  beg  for  the  re-establishment 
of  her  good  name?  Was  this  what  she 
was  here  for? — to  explain — to  excuse — to 
vindicate?  Her  father  — her  mother — 
even  the  poor  old  man  with  whom  she 
used  to  go  wandering  among  the  Scotch 
hills:  what  would  they  have  said  could 
they  have  foreseen?  And  then  it  swiftly 
occurred  to  her — might  she  not  even  now 


escape?  Had  no  one  observed  her  through 
those  oblong  panes  of  glass?  The  bell 
had  certainly  not  been  rung.  And  so,  the 
next  moment,  she  had  vanished  out  of 
that  entrance  - way ; and  little  did  she 
know  of  what  had  befallen  her  until  she 
found  herself  staring  into  the  window  of 
a perfumer’s  shop,  her  whole  frame  tin- 
gling and  trembling. 

She  gradually  recovered  control  over 
herself;  her  face  resumed  something  of  its 
natural  hue;  a passer-by  would  merely 
have  thought  that  this  tall  and  distin- 
guished-looking young  lady  was  regard- 
ing those  hair-brushes  and  scent-bottles 
with  an  unusual  fixity  of  attention.  For 
indeed  what  she  had  now  to  consider  was 
the  alternative  that  lay  before  her — a re- 
turn to  the  hopeless  suspense  and  misery 
of  these  past  days  and  nights.  She  had 
strung  herself  up  so  far;  and  this  wild 
endeavor  of  hers,  the  product  of  despair 
almost,  had  within  it  some  gleam  of  hope; 
and  now  to  abandon  it — to  go  away  back 
to  the  long  brooding  hours  of  anguish — 
that  seemed  a kind  of  impossible  thing. 
She  could  not  go  back.  She  must  have 
some  assurance.  She  must  know  what 
had  occurred.  It  was  not  a mere  vindi- 
cation of  herself  that  was  driving  her  on: 
it  was  as  though  all  the  coming  years  of 
her  young  life  were  calling  to  her,  mak- 
ing a more  imperative  demand.  And  so, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  she  returned  hastily  to  the  entrance, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

A manservant  appeared. 

“Is — Sir  Francis  Gordon — at  home?” 
she  managed  to  say. 

“I  think  I heard  him  come  in,  ma’am,” 
the  man  said ; and  he  knocked  at  an  ad- 
jacent door. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened ; 
and  Briseis  found  herself  — she  did  not 
know  how  — advancing  into  a room  the 
sole  occupant  of  which,  on  seeing  her, 
had  instantly  risen  to  his  feet.  And 
there  she  stood  confronting  him — unable 
to  utter  a word — dreading  what  she  had 
done.  It  seemed  at  this  crisis  as  if  the 
proud  heart  must  straightway  break,  in 
the  depth  of  her  humiliation.  And  yet 
she  looked  at  him.  Had  he  nothing  to 
say  to  her?  Would  he  understand  that 
a girl  was  imperiously  bound  to  clear  her 
good  name? 

And  as  for  him:  well,  this  sudden  and 
actual  bodily  presentment  of  her  had  at 
once  swept  away  all  the  dreams,  and 
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musings,  and  tempered  resolves  of  the 
preceding  days;  and  a passionate  long- 
ing arose  in  him  to  go  forward  to  her, 
and  place  his  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
and  say  to  her:  “ Briseis,  let  me  guess 
why  you  have  come  here ! Do  not  speak : 
it  is  for  me  to  speak:  and  all  that  I have 
to  tell  you  is,  I love  you! — I love  you! — 
I love  you!”  Nay,  the  magnetism  of  her 
presence  was  overpowering;  and  her  agi- 
tation— the  appeal  of  her  look — surely  that 
was  more  than  mortal  man  could  with- 
stand: why  should  he  not  take  her  to 
him,  and  kiss  her  hair,  her  cheeks,  her 
lips,  with  “ I love  you!  I love  you!”  told 
again  and  again  to  her  upturned  eyes. 
And  he  would  say  to  her:  “You  are 
disturbed — you  suffer:  let  me  shield  you, 
then;  let  us  forget  everything  else  in  the 
world,  and  be  a world  to  ourselves;  let 
us  go  through  life  together — you  and  I, 
together!”  And  then,  under  the  magic 
charm  of  youth  and  youth’s  response  to 
persuasive  caresses,  there  would  come  into 
her  softened  eyes  some  sign  of  yielding, 
of  wistful  self-surrender — 

But  this  wild  impulse,  that  thrilled  him 
to  the  very  soul,  had  to  be  sternly  re- 
strained; pale,  resolute,  reserved,  he  stood 
before  her,  awaiting  her  commands; 
whether  she  knew  or  not,  there  were 
chains  of  honor  binding  him,  as  cruel  as 
steel. 

She  found  speech  at  last. 

“You  will  forgive  my  — my  coming 
here,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice.  “ I had 
not  heard  from  you — ” 

“I  was  about  to  write  to  you,”  he  said 
— and  he  glanced  towards  the  table:  if 
her  eyes  followed  in  that  direction,  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  sheet  of  MS.  mu- 
sic lying  there. 

“ And— and  I was  alarmed,”  she  con- 
tinued, rather  brokenly.  “Because — be- 
cause I have  been  threatened — ” 

“ You— threatened?”  he  repeated.  “By 
a man  or  a woman?” 

“ A man.” 

“That  might  be  made  awkward,”  he 
said  slowly. 

“I  was  alarmed  because — because  he 
threatened  to  come  to  you,  and  show  you 
some  letters,”  she  went  on;  and  though 
outwardly  she  maintained  her  self-con- 
trol, there  was  a suggestion  of  tears  in 
her  voice.  “And  when  you  did  not 
write,  I thought  he  had  been  to  you — I 
thought  you  had  believed  him — that  you 
suspected  me—” 


“ Who  is  this  man?”  he  asked. 

“Andreas  Argyriades.  You  saw  him 
one  morning  in  Devonshire  Place,  just  as 
you  came  up.  And  he  has  not  been  to 
you?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Nor  written  to  you?” 

“I  have  had  no  communication  with 
him  of  any  kind— I never  heard  of  him 
before!”  he  exclaimed.  “But  whoever 
he  is,  do  you  imagine  I would  believe 
any  story  or  report  or  rumor  against 
you  brought  by  an  ill  - wisher  of  that 
kind?  I think  the  reception  he  would 
meet  with  would  convince  him  of  the 
extreme  unwisdom  of  his  attempt.” 

“ Oh,  yes— yes — I am  certain  of  that,” 
she  said,  in  an  almost  incoherent  fashion; 
and  she  seemed  half  - stupefied,  and  dis- 
traught, and  unstrung.  For  these  assur- 
ances of  his,  grateful  as  they  might  be  to 
her  ears,  contained  no  explanation  what- 
ever of  the  graver  mystery  of  his  change 
of  demeanor  towards  her.  And  how  was 
she  to  ask  for  that?  There  was  a limit 
even  to  her  piteous  abasement.  “ Only,” 
she  continued,  in  this  nervous  way — 
“only — I wished  you  to  understand  about 
Argyriades— I wished  you  to  know — about 
Argyriades;  and  if  he  should  write  to 
you— or  call  upon  you — ” 

“Then  he  shall  have  his  answer,”  Gor- 
don said,  with  firm  lips.  “And  perhaps 
it  will  be  an  answer  that  he  will  remem- 
ber throughout  his  life.” 

“And  you  will  forgive  — my  coming 
here — and  interrupting  you.  I know  I 
should  not  have  done  so— but  I was  trou- 
bled— and  you  had  not  written — ” 

“I  am  exceedingly  sorry  I did  not 
write  before,”  he  said.  And  in  truth  at 
this  juncture  he  had  need  of  all  his  self- 
command;  for  the  sight  of  her  distress 
and  a certain  touch  of  pathos  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  were  well  nigh  overmaster- 
ing him  : it  seemed  so  natural  that,  throw- 
ing all  other  considerations  to  the  winds, 
he  should  go  to  her,  and  clasp  her  to  the 
shelter  of  his  arms,  and  soothe  her  shaken 
spirit  with  tender  and  comforting  words. 
But  he  held  back:  if  there  must  needs  be 
an  explanation,  this  was  not  the  moment: 
her  mere  presence  here,  in  this  room,  was 
all  too  bewildering  a thing. 

“Good-by,  then,”  she  said,  and  she  ex- 
tended her  hand.  “ You  will  forgive  me 
for  troubling  you  — for  coming  — but  I 
was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity — about 
Argyriades — ” 
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He  held  her  hand  in  his:  so  much  he 
could  not  deny  himself. 

“Do  you  remember  Aunt  Jean  at 
Grantly?”  he  said  to  her,  in  a very  gentle 
fashion.  “She  is  in  London  at  present; 
and  I expect  her  here  every  moment. 
Won’t  you  stay  and  see  her? — she  would 
be  so  glad.” 

“Oh,  no,  I cannot— I cannot,”  Briseis 
said,  hurriedly.  “ I must  go.” 

But  if  it  was  her  wish  to  get  away  un- 
observed from  tills  embarrassing  situation 
she  was  foiled;  for  just  as  he  was  open- 
ing the  door  into  the  hall,  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  outer  bell. 

“ That  must  be  Aunt  Jean,”  he  said. 

chapter  xx. 

DER  EWIGE  GE8ANG. 

It  was  a disconcerting  and  even  a per- 
ilous moment  for  all  three;  a single  false 
note  of  hesitation  might  have  been  disas- 
trous; but  the  sagacity,  the  womanly  in- 
stinct, and  the  native  kindliness  of  Jean 
Gordon  triumphed:  in  a second  she  was 
mistress  of  the  situation. 

“Dear  me,”  she  said  to  the  girl,  “to 
think  that  you  are  just  the  one  person  in 
the  town  of  London  I was  most  wishing 
to  see — and  you  were  going  away!  Na, 
na;  you’ll  just  come  up  to  my  own  little 
parlor,  and  we’ll  have  a chat  together: 
why  did  not  my  nephew  here  tell  you  I 
was  to  be  in  directly?  Come  along  now 
— dear  me,  to  think  I might  have  missed 
you!”  And  therewithal,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  Briseis  found  herself  con- 
ducted to  a moderately  small  apartment 
on  the  next  floor,  which  turned  out  to  be 
Miss  Jean’s  sitting-room. 

But  although  she  might  be  temporarily 
unnerved,  Briseis  Valieri  was  too  proud 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  false  pre- 
tences. She  remained  standing. 

“I  must  tell  you,  Miss  Gordon,”  she 
said,  almost  as  a kind  of  challenge,  “ that 
I did  not  know  you  were  in  London.” 

“You  did  not?  Well,  well!”  was  the 
placid  answer — though  the  shrewd  gray 
eyes  were  attentive. 

“I  did  not,”  Briseis  went  on,  striving 
to  be  perfectly  calm.  “ I came  to  see  Sir 
Francis;  and  I expected  to  find  him  alone. 
I came  to  learn  from  himself  if  he  had 
been  told  anything  about  me  by — by  a 
countryman  of  mine.  It  was  a wrong 
thing  for  me  to  do.  I know  that.  I know 
that  perfectly  well.  But — but  I was  des- 


perate ; and  perhaps— perhaps,  Miss  Gor- 
don— if  you  heard  the  whole  story,  you 
would  not  think  so  badly  of  me — ” 

Indeed  there  was  no  thought  of  evil  in 
those  kindly  and  scrutinizing  gray  eyes; 
there  was  nothing  but  an  obviously  affec- 
tionate interest;  and  it  was  in  the  gen- 
tlest fashion  that  Miss  Jean  persuaded  her 
unexpected  visitor  to  remove  her  cloak 
and  sit  down.  Then  came  the  inevitable 
suggestion  about  tea;  but  that  Briseis  put 
aside;  she  was  too  anxious  to  tell  her 
tale,  and  explain  how  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  place  herself  in  so  ambiguous  a 
position.  And  as  that  tale,  rapid,  eager, 
and  rather  piteous,  was  being  told,  a some- 
what remarkable  thing  occurred.  Aunt 
Jean  had  taken  up  from  the  table  a Jap- 
anese paper-knife,  and  at  first  she  had 
merely  occupied  herself  in  idly  passing 
her  fingers  over  the  metallic  figures;  but 
as  the  story  of  Argyriades  and  his  pro- 
ceedings went  on,  she  got  hold  of  the  in- 
strument in  both  her  hands,  and  she  was 
unconsciously  bending  it  this  way  and 
that  while  she  was  earnestly  exhorting 
her  companion  to  exercise  an  absolute 
self-control. 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear— there  is  no  use  in 
anger — you  must  be  cool  and  collected,” 
she  said,  in  little  gasps  of  sentences,  while 
her  double  grip  on  the  paper-cutter  did 
not  cease.  “And  I may  tell  you  you’ve 
come  to  us  just  in  time.  That  scoundrel 
was  only  beginning  to  get  a hold  over  ye. 
I can  see  his  intention.  I’m  older  than 
you.  It  was  not  five  pounds— or  fifty — 
that  he  wanted;  he  wanted  to  bleed  ye 
like  a leech,  and  to  terrify  ye  into  going 
on  your  knees  to  your  friends,  for  more, 
and  more,  and  more.  Oh,  the  scoundrel ! 
— yes,  and  he  thought  he  could  get  money 
from  Frank?  Well,  he’ll  get  something 
from  Frank.  My  word,  he’ll  get  some- 
thing from  Frank!  For  ye’ve  just  come 
to  us  in  time,  my  dear  young  lady,  before 
he  got  complete  hold  over  ye:  oh,  ye  did 
right  to  come — I maintain  ye  did  right  to 
come:  a young  girl’s  good  name  is  every- 
thing to  her:  it’s  her  very  life:  and  if 
she  thinks  she  has  been  slandered,  is  she 
not  likely  to  be  driven  desperate?  But 
then,  you  see,  in  such  a predicament — face 
to  face  with  such  a treacherous  scoundrel 
— one  must  take  care  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet  and  cool.  Anger  will  not  do.  In- 
dignation will  not  do.  And  some  of  us 
Gordons  about  Dee-side — I mean  the  men- 
folk of  us— are  said  to  be  rather  quick  in 
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the  temper;  and  it  never  serves  to  let 
temper  loose.  No,  no.  We  must  be  quiet 
and  cautious  in  dealing  with  a smooth- 
tongued miscreant  like  that.  I confess,” 
Aunt  Jean  continued — and  the  short  sen- 
tences were  becoming  more  and  more  ve- 
hement and  envenomed — “ if  I were  my- 
self to  see  him — I might  be  tempted— to 
say  a word:  I suppose  — I suppose  — a 
smack  across  the  face — from  a woman’s 
hand — would  not  hurt  him — But  no,  no 
— as  I tell  ye,  that  would  not  do — we  must 
give  ye  good  advice — cool  and  calm  ad- 
vice— and  ye  see  that,  even  in  talking  of 
the  infernal  rascal,  I can  keep  quite  easy 
and  collected — ” 

The  metal  knife  could  no  longer  with- 
stand this  nervous  bending;  with  a sud- 
den snap  it  sprang  in  two;  and  Jean 
Gordon  looked  helplessly  at  the  frag- 
ments. 

“Dear  me,”  she  said,  “they’re  useless 
things:  I forgot  I had  it  in  my  hand  ” — 
and  once  more  she  endeavored  to  impress 
on  Briseis  the  supreme  importance  of  re- 
maining scrupulously  tranquil  and  calm- 
blooded,  if  Andreas  Argyriades  were  to  be 
encountered  on  equal  terms. 

For  the  last  few  moments  Briseis  had 
been  plunged  in  profound  abstraction. 

“ Miss  Gordon,” she  said,  at  length,  “it 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  trying  to 
help  me  against  that  man;  but  — but  I 
would  rather  not  trouble  Sir  Francis  any 
further  in  the  matter — ” 

“What?”  exclaimed  her  warm-hearted 
partisan,  “are  you  going  back  into  slav- 
ery? Are  ye  deliberately  laying  up  for 
yourself  years  of  misery,  until  this  black- 
guard finds  there’s  nothing  more  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  either  your  friends  or 
you?—” 

“Oh,  no,”  Briseis  said.  “I  am  less 
afraid  of  him  now.  Sir  Francis  has  as- 
sured me  he  will  not  believe  one  word 
Argyriades  has  to  say,  whether  he  calls  or 
writes — ” 

“Bless  me,  Frank  Gordon  is  not  the 
whole  world  ! ” Miss  Jean  protested. 
“And  a young  lady  cannot  afford  to 
have  a number  of  her  letters— well,  I’ll 
not  use  the  word  compromising — but  pri- 
vate and  confidential  letters,  I suppose — 
she  cannot  afford  to  have  such  things  in 
the  possession  of  a man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  make  an  ill  use  of  them.” 

“ Compromising  ? ” Briseis  repeated, 
with  a rose -red  flush  appearing  in  her 
pale  and  exquisite  complexion.  “You 


must  not  say  that,  Miss  Gordon.  They 
could  only  be  considered  compromising 
by  some  one  quite  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Love-letters  they  are,  that 
is  true — silly  and  romantic  love-letters; 
but  any  one  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
they  are  merely  a heap  of  school-girl  non- 
sense. A school  girl  prank  it  was;  for  we 
all  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  George 
Lamprinos  — he  was  the  music  - master ; 
and  I wrote  these  letters  for  mischief 
mostly,  confiding  them  in  secrecy  to  my 
chief  friend  and  companion,  Irene  Argy- 
riades, on  the  understanding  that  she  was 
to  read  them  and  destroy  them.  Lampri- 
nos never  saw  a single  line  of  any  one 
of  them — of  course  not! — he  would  have 
laughed,  and  understood  well  enough: 
school-girls  are  always  playing  such  tricks. 
And  then  Irene,  instead  of  burning  these 
scrawls,  appears  to  have  kept  them ; and 
then  her  brother  finds  them,  and  thinks 
he  can  make  money — not  so  much  outt)f 
them,  perhaps,  as  out  of  the  other  notes  I 
wrote  to  him,  demanding  their  return. 
But  I am  less  anxious  now — ” 

“They  must  be  got  back,”  said  Miss 
Jean,  firmly.  “And  it’s  Frank  Gordon 
must  get  them  back  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  no,  you  must  not  ask  him — please 
do  not!”  said  Briseis,  hurriedly.  “It  is 
not  necessary.  I will  get  them  back  my- 
self—” 

“ You — to  deal  with  a vagabond  like 
that!”  said  Aunt  Jean,  in  kindly  scorn. 
“ It’s  somebody  with  a stronger  nerve 
than  either  you  or  I have  must  take  up 
this  affair;  and  though  my  nephew 
Frankie  is  just  as  easy-going  and  good- 
humored  a lad  as  ever  I met  with  in  all 
my  life,  still  lie’s  got  a most  merciless  tem- 
per— I will  admit  that — he’s  got  a perfect- 
ly heathenish  temper  if  there’s  been  any 
wrong-doing  or  underhand  dealing  where 
those  next  him  are  concerned:  I’m  think- 
ing if  your  Greek  gentleman  knew  who 
was  after  him,  he  would  be  up  and  off  and 
out  o’  this  country  in  two  skips  and  a 
jump.  So  you’ll  just  give  me  the  man’s 
address,  and  I’ll  jot  it  down;  and,  my 
dear  young  lady,  you’ll  put  all  these  fears 
and  apprehensions  out  of  your  mind— for 
well  can  I see  what  ye  must  have  suf- 
fered.” 

Then  Briseis  rose  to  go,  and  as  her  last 
word  she  said,  rather  wistfully — 

“ Then  — Miss  Gordon  — you  do  not 
blame  me — for  having  come  here  alone — 
when  I was  in  such  great  trouble?” 
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‘‘Blame  you?”  said  Aunt  Jean,  and 
she  took  the  girl's  hand  in  hers,  and  kiss- 
ed her  on  the  cheek  as  an  elder  sister 
might  have  done.  “ I think  I should  find 
it  difficult  to  blame  ye  for  anything ! But 
whatever  happens,  if  you  should  be  in 
want  of  a friend,  just  you  come  to  Jean 
Gordon,  and  yell  not  find  her  to  fail  ye.” 
And  again  at  the  door  below  she  reit- 
erated these  expressions  of  affectionate 
sympathy,  in  a way  altogether  unusual 
with  her,  for  most  folks  considered  her 
rather  a cross-grained  and  sharp-tongued 
woman.  Then  Briseis  took  her  leave; 
and  after  that  Aunt  Jean  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  hall,  considering, 
before  she  would  enter  her  nephew's 
room. 

When  at  last  she  opened  the  door,  she 
found  Frank  Gordon  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
great  agitation;  but  at  sight  of  her  he 
stopped  short. 

“Frauk,  lad,”  said  she,  in  an  unwont- 
edly  grave  fashion,  “ what  is  all  this?'’ 

“Oh,  I don't  know.  Aunt  Jean,”  he 
said.  “ I don't  know!” 

He  took  another  restless  step  or  two  up 
and  down,  and  again  he  confronted  her. 

“What  do  you  think.  Aunt  Jean?  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do! 
Things  were  bad  enough  before — when  I 
thought  I had  only  my  own  mischance 
to  face — but  now — ” 

“Ay,  and  is  that  the  way  the  land 
lies?’’  she  said,  regarding  him  curiously. 
“You  as  well?  Frank,  lad,  you  don’t 
mean  that!  Mercy  me,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  us  all!  But  you  don't  mean 
that! — ” 

“Yes,  yes;  and  you've  got  to  tell  me 
what  I am  to  do,  Aunt  Jean — that  is  the 
first  and  foremost  thing — ” 

She  paused  for  a moment  or  two,  to 
collect  herself.  Then  she  said  deliberate- 
ly — 

“ Well,  Frank,  there's  many  would  say 
I ought  to  have  no  skill  of  such  matters. 
But  I have  seen  something  of  the  ways 
of  young  folk  ; and  I have  kept  my  eyes 
open;  and  what  I am  certain  sure  of  is 
that  that  girl's  coming  here  by  herself  to- 
day can  mean  but  the  one  thing — that  she 
is  wildly  in  love  with  you.  There's  no 
other  accounting  for  it:  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing been  miscalled  to  you  seems  to  have 
driven  her  fairly  out  of  her  mind.  And 
even  then  I can  hardly  understand  it — 
now  that  she's  away — for  when  she's  near 
you  there’s  a kind  of  glamour  about  her, 


she's  so  bewitching  with  her  beauty  and 
her  pleading  eyes  that  you’re  ready  to 
swear  a white-winged  angel  is  a poor  kind 
of  creature  compared  with  her;  but  now 
— but  now  when  one  thinks  of  it — that 
she  should  have  risked  being  suspected 
of  making  a confession — confessing  the 
secret  that  a girl  keeps  deepest  down  in 
her  own  heart — that  she  should  have  run 
such  a risk  even  remotely  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend, unless  she's  been  just  driven 
frantic  by  that  man.  For  of  course  she 
knows  you’re  engaged  to  be  married?'’ 

“ Oh,  no,  she  doesn't,”  he  replied, hasti- 
ly. “ At  least,  I suppose  not — there  was 
never  a word  said  about  it — ” 

Aunt  Jean  uttered  a little  half-stified 
cry. 

“Frank  Gordon,  what  do  ye  tell  me? 
— what  have  you  done?  She  does  not 
know?  The  poor  lass! — the  poor  lass! — 
now  I can  see  why  she  came  here  this 
afternoon — she  felt  that  it  was  the  happi- 
ness or  the  misery  of  her  life  that  had  to 
be  settled.  And  it’s  the  misery,  I sup- 
pose. I suppose  it's  the  misery.  What 
have  you  done,  man!  — what  have  you 
done!  Why  did  you  not  tell  her — long 
ago? — ” 

“Why,  how  could  I tell  her.  Aunt 
Jean!”  he  responded,  almost  angrily— for 
his  conscience  seemed  wholly  to  acquit 
him.  “Bethink  yourself,  Aunt  Jean! 
How  was  I to  imagine  that  it  could  con- 
cern her  in  the  least?  If  I had  dared  to 
assume  such  a thing,  then  perhaps  I might 
have  told  her.  But  such  an  assumption 
— the  impertinence  of  it! — the  insolence 
of  it!— it  never  entered  my  head  that  it 
could  matter  a brass  farthing  to  her 
whether  I was  engaged  to  be  married  or 
not.  Only,  when  I found,  of  a sudden, 
that  I had  grown  too  fond  of  her,  then  I 
did  what  was  left  for  me  to  do:  I gave  up 
going  to  the  house;  and  I was  trying  to 
pave  the  way  for  our  becoming  absolute 
strangers  to  each  other.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  was  all  I could  do;  and  I had 
hoped  to  dree  my  own  weird  without  any 
human  creature  being  a bit  the  wiser. 
But  as  for  explaining  to  her  that  I was 
engaged  to  be  married : why,  there  were 
other  girls  in  Mrs.  Elliott's  house  besides 
Briseis  Valieri:  was  I to  go  to  each  of 
them,  or  to  all  of  them  together,  and  say 
to  them  ‘Look  here,  I consider  myself 
such  a transcendentlv  fascinating  person 
that  I must  warn  you  beforehand  that  I 
am  not  to  be  captured’?  That  would  have 
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been  a modest  precaution  ! Indeed  there 
was  no  nonsense  of  the  kind  in  the  air. 
We  were  amusing  ourselves — theatres, 
concerts,  a bit  of  a dance  now  and  again : 
who  was  to  imagine  that  any  tragedy  was 
to  spring  out  of  it  all? — ” 

He  was  silent  for  a space.  His  whole 
being  seemed  rent  asunder  with  conflicting 
passions;  on  the  one  hand  his  heart  kept 
whispering  to  him  in  secret  and  delirious 
exultation  4 Rejoice ! — rejoice ! — the  wo- 
man you  love  loves  you:  the  crowning 
glory  of  life  is  yours’;  while  in  response 
to  that  the  calmer  pulses  of  his  brain 
would  keep  repeating  the  old,  inexorable 
burden  ‘Renounce — renounce!  — to  you 
also  has  come  the  common  lot  of  mortal 
man — Entbehrensollstdu  ! — sollst  entbeh- 
ren /’  And  at  last  he  threw  himself  into 
a chair,  his  clinched  fists  on  his  knees,  his 
head  somewhat  bent  forward,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor. 

“I  suppose  I've  been  to  blame,  Aunt 
Jean,”  he  said.  “Take  it  that  way — and 
tell  me  what  I am  to  do.  I am  ready  to 
bear  the  penalty — if  there’s  anything  that 
can  be  undone,  if  there's  anything  that 
can  be  put  right.  What  am  I to  do?  Is 
there  any  atonement— any  sacrifice? — ” 

‘‘Frank,  laddie,”  said  Aunt  Jean, 
“ you’re  not  the  first  that  has  found  his 
word  given  one  way  and  his  heart  turned 
another;  and  ye  need  not  seek  for  more 
sorrows  than  ye’re  likely  to  meet;  for  it's 
a sore  strait  to  be  in.  And  as  for  blam- 
ing you,  that  will  I not.  I’m  beginning 
to  suspect  there's  a simple  enough  expla- 
nation why  you  never  told  her  of  your 
engagement;  and  it's  just  this,  that  you 
were  in  love  with  her  all  the  time,  or 
drifting  into  being  in  love  with  her — un- 
known to  yourself — and  that's  why  ye 
could  not  bring  yourself  to  tell  her — ” 

At  this  he  looked  up  quickly  : Miss 
Jean’s  shrewd  guess  seemed  to  have  struck 
home. 

“Then  it  is  all  due  to  my  blindness,” 
he  said,  slowly,  and  as  if  to  himself. 
“And  there  is  no  recalling — no  repara- 
tion. . . . Aunt  Jean,  would  you  go  to 
her,  and  speak  to  her?  Will  you  tell  her 
why  I have  recently  kept  away  from  the 
house — why  I did  not  answer  her  letter? 
I know  it  is  a great  deal  to  ask;  for  it  is 
a terrible  business;  but  it  is  just  madden- 
ing to  think  that  she  may  consider  her- 
self slighted — imagine  such  a thing! — 
Briseis  Valieri— slighted  and  left  aside  !• — ” 

“Yes,  but  that's  what  may  be  in  her 


heart,  and  likely  to  remain  there  all  the 
days  of  her  life,  unless  you  go  to  her 
yourself,  Frank,”  said  Aunt  Jean,  calmly. 

“ I?  She  would  be  insulted !” 

“You  must  go, ’’said  Aunt  Jean.  “You 
cannot  part  with  her  forever — I suppose 
it  is  forever,  according  to  the  chances  of 
the  world — without  a last  word  of  good- 
by,  surely.  That  would  be  strange  con- 
duct towards  a girl  that  has  been  none 
too  well  treated — I don’t  mean  by  you, 
Frank — I don’t  mean  by  you— I mean  al- 
most ever  since  we  got  to  know  of  her 
existence.  And  who  would  have  thought 
it?  Do  you  remember  her  that  day  at 
Grantly?  She  looked  as  if  all  the  world 
around  her  were  laughing  in  kindness 
towards  her.  She  looked  so  young,  and 
winning,  and  splendid  ; she  seemed  to  shed 
a kind  of  delight  whichever  way  she  turn- 
ed; and  she  was  so  willing  to  be  pleased 
— so  grateful — not  presuming  on  her  great 
beauty,  as  many  a girl  would.  Who 
could  have  prophesied  anything  but  the 
fairest  of  the  earth  for  her?  She  seemed 
born  to  happy  circumstances,  and  tender 
guidance,  and  loving-kindness  from  those 
around  her — which  she  could  well  re- 
pay— which  she  could  well  repay,  I will 
say  that.  And  now  — poor  lass!  — poor 
lass ! — ” 

And  at  this  point  Aunt  Jean  rose,  and 
turned  away  from  him,  and  remained 
standing  there  for  several  seconds,  with 
her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes.  It  was 
a most  unusual  break-down  for  her,  and 
she  was  ashamed.  When  she  came  back 
to  her  place,  she  spoke  in  a very  different 
key. 

“Frank  Gordon,”  she  said,  “there's 
one  thing  you’ve  got  to  do,  to  showT  the 
man  that’s  in  you.  You’ve  got  to  call 
that  scoundrel  to  account.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right — that's  nothing,” 
he  said,  impatiently.  At  this  moment  he 
had  no  thought  to  waste  on  Andreas  Ar- 
gyriades.  It  was  of  Briseis  he  was  think- 
ing; and  his  heart  was  full  of  pity,  and 
remorse,  and  an  unspeakable  longing  and 
yearning  and  solicitude. 

“ But  it’s  not  nothing — it’s  something,” 
said  Miss  Jean,  hotly.  “Perhaps  ye  do 
not  understand  under  what  terrorism  that 
girl  has  been  living  of  late? — perhaps  ye 
do  not  think  of  what  she  must  have  suf- 
fered before  she  underwent  the  humilia- 
tion of  coming  here,  to  defend  herself? 

Is  that  nothing?  Is  that  to  be  passed 
over?  Consider  what  she  must  have  gone 
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through  before  she  brought  herself  to  this 
door — before  she  rang  the  bell;  and  is 
there  to  be  no  punishment  for  the  black- 
guard that  brought  her  to  such  a pass? 
Is  there  to  be  nothing  done?  Ye're  not 
going  to  leave  it  to  me  to  take  a horse- 
whip? Am  I to  find  him  out?  Am  I to 
lash  him?  — the  scoundrel!  — the  scoun- 
drel!—” 

“Aunt  Jean,”  he  said,  in  answer  to 
her  passionate  invective,  “that’s  all  easy 
enough.  If  everything  else  were  as  easy ! 
Thrashing  Argyriades  will  not  put  mat- 
ters straight.” 

“ But  thrashing  Argyriades  is  the  first 
thing  that  lies  before  ye,”  she  persisted, 
in  her  indomitable  way.  “ And  I want 
to  know  how  and  when  ye  mean  to  set 
about  it.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  difficulty,”  he 
said.  “Only  I suppose  I shall  have  to 
telegraph  to  Wentworth  to  send  me  up 
my  thickest  shooting- boots.” 

“Ay,”  said  Miss  Jean,  eagerly,  “and 
ye’ll  kick  him  across  the  street — and  ye’ll 
follow  him — and  kick  him  back  across  the 
street  again — ” 

“ I can  try,”  her  nephew  said.  “Unless 
he  varies  the  performance  by  kicking  me.” 

Aunt  Jean  pulled  herself  together. 

“No,  no  — there  must  be  no  folly  or 
rashness,”  she  said,  severely.  “ It’s  what 
I’ve  just  been  maintaining — we  must  keep 
quiet  and  cool  if  we’re  to  deal  wi’  this 
sleek-spoken  rascal.  It  ’ll  not  do  to  land 
yourselves  both  in  the  police  courts,  and 
have  names  mentioned,  and  a story  for 
people  to  gabble  about.  Oh,  he  knew  well 
what  he  was  after,  that  miscreant,  when 
he  laid  his  plans.  The  letters  he  got — 
letters  written  by  one  school-girl  to  an- 
other school-girl,  for  mere  mischief’s  sake 
— these  were  harmless  enough,  and  use- 
less enough  to  him ; but  when  he  got  oth- 
er letters  demanding  them  back  — and 
when  she  was  foolish  enougli  to  send  him 
£5  as  a beginning — then  he  had  a better 
hold.  Frankie,  lad,  it’s  for  you  to  make 
him  let  go  — but  discreetly  — discreetly. 
If  he’s  got  his  fingers  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  chop  them  off,  or  give  him  a 
clour  on  the  head:  only,  there  must  not 
be  a ripple  on  the  water  afterwards.  No 
police  proceedings.  The  public  are  quick 
to  believe  the  worst:  how  are  they  to 
know  that  these  letters  were  but  a piece 
of  mischief-making  between  two  school- 
girls— about  a music-master — who  never 
saw  a single  line  of  them? — ” 


She  had  gradually  weaned  him  back 
from  wider  and  more  distracting  thoughts 
to  this  bit  of  business  immediately  on 
hand:  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

“What  you  say  is  quite  right,  Aunt 
Jean,”  he  answered  her,  presently. 
“There  must  be  no  police  proceedings. 
We  must  catch  him  some  other  way — 
and  give  him  a dose  that  will  last  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  course  the 
animal  was  counting  on  impunity;  they 
all  do  that;  they  reckon  that  their  victim 
will  suffer  anything  and  sacrifice  any- 
thing rather  than  face  a public  scandal. 
It  comes  to  this,  Aunt  Jean,  that  the 
blackmailing  of  an  innocent  person  is  the 
one  crime  the  law  cannot  punish  without 
hurting  the  innocent  person  more  than 
the  guilty  one.  Very  well:  when  the 
chance  offers  we  must  step  in  and  assist 
the  law  with  a little  private  enterprise — ’* 

“Ay,  now  ye’re  talking  sense,  Frankie, 
lad!”  she  said,  with  obvious  and  extreme 
gratification.  “And  what  will  ye  do? 
Ye  must  serve  him  well!  What  are  ye 
thinking  of  doing?” 

“That  must  be  a matter  for  careful 
and  pious  consideration,  Aunt  Jean,”  he 
answered  her.  “But  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  dealing  in  terrorism,  I propose 
to  give  him  a sample  of  his  own  wares — 
something  just  about  sufficient  to  frighten 
the  soul  out  of  his  body,  as  you  might 
say.  And  in  the  mean  time  I will  take  a 
run  up  to  Oxford,  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow morning:  I know  one  or  two  of 
the  lads  there  who  would  like  to  join  in  a lit- 
tle frolic.  This  is  his  address,  is  it?  Soho, 
of  course.  I suppose  he’ll  have  a knife 
about  him.  However,  we  must  try  to 
keep  out  of  the  police  courts— anything 
short  of  that.” 

Indeed  for  the  time  being  he  seemed  to 
welcome  this  definite  action  demanded 
of  him  as  a relief  from  the  distressing  per- 
plexities that  lay  ahead;  and  while  Miss 
Jean  remained  with  him  his  brain  was 
busy  with  projects  by  means  of  which  he 
might  outwit  the  wily  Greek.  But  when 
she  left  (there  had  been  a ring  at  the 
door,  and  she  judged  that  certain  of  her 
purchases  had  arrived)  he  relapsed  into 
contemplation  of  a future  that  appeared 
black  and  hopeless  enough.  His  imagi- 
nation was  haunted  by  two  figures:  the 
one  that  of  the  proud-spirited  Briseis, 
now  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  hiding 
herself  away  in  her  humiliation  and 
shame;  the  other  that  of  the  light-hearted 
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Georgia,  soon  to  be  coming  gayly  home, 
and  little  guessing  that  she  would  be  re- 
ceived by  an  unwilling  lover,  who,  to 
save  his  pledged  word,  must  become  a 
hypocrite  husband.  How,  he  asked  him- 
self again  and  again,  had  such  a state  of 
things  arrived?  Who  was  to  blame? 
And  what  was  to  be  done,  by  way  of 
reparation  or  atonement,  if  any  such 
thing  were  possible?  Should  he  meet 
Georgie  Lestrange  with  a frank  explana- 
tion, and  beg  of  her  to  forego  her  claim? 
Why,  that  were  the  very  depth  of  mean- 
ness and  disloyalty  and  cowardice ! Should 
he  go  to  Briseis  and  say  “ I love  you : you 
love  me:  let  us  break  and  cast  aside  all 
other  bonds!”  But  was  the  proud  Briseis 
likely  to  accept  a dishonored  and  dis- 
honoring passion?  Whichever  way  he 
turned,  he  saw  no  guidance  or  ray  of 
hope;  and  all  the  while  his  heart,  in  its 
wild  desire  and  despair,  was  secretly  urg- 
ing him  to  let  his  honor  go.  How  many 
minutes  would  it  take  him  to  drive  to 
Devonshire  Place?  Would  he  find  Bri- 
seis alone?  If  he  held  her  hands  in  his, 
and  forced  her  to  meet  eyes  with  eyes, 
surely  she  would  listen  to  the  fervor  of 
his  appeal!  Love  would  as  ever  be  su- 
preme and  triumphant — even  at  the  cost 
of  a broken  troth;  and  in  the  exultation 
and  delirium  of  a new-found  happiness, 
who  was  to  remind  them  how  it  had  been 
come  by?  These  were  agonizing  tempta- 
tions: in  mere  self-defence — to  gain  sonle 
quiet  for  his  overtortured  spirit — he  com- 
pelled himself  to  turn  to  Argyriades  and 
the  possible  methods  of  overreaching  him. 


This  was  an  immediate  duty — and  so  far 
right  welcome. 

And  in  the  mean  time  Jean  Gordon  had 
gone  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  her  alarm 
over  these  tragic  happenings  being  almost 
lost  in  the  unholy  and  vindictive  joy  of 
knowing  that  soon,  and  effectively,  retri- 
bution was  about  to  fall  on  the  creature 
who  had  driven  Briseis  Valieri  to  despera- 
tion. As  she  opened  these  packages  of 
finery  she  was  crooning  to  herself  an  aim- 
less little  song — a Dee-side  song — that  cer- 
tainly had  not  much  to  do  with  the  graver 
matters  that  had  just  come  into  her  life: 

0 fair  was  the  dawning  and  fair  was  the  dag 
When  I met  with  young  Donald  in  Cambus  o'  May; 
He  called  me  his  date  tie,  he  called  me  his  dear , 

He  asked  if  I'd  mart/,  without  any  fear. 

When  the  sugar  was  bought , and  the  tea,  and  the 
meal , 

1 should  have  gone  home  to  Kincardine  o'  Neil; 
But  Donald' 8 old  mother  she  asked  me  to  stay , 
And  consent  to  a wedding  in  Cambus  o'  May. 

Three  pipers  came  down  from  Pannanich  Wells; 
They  fired  off  the  cannon  ; they  rang  all  the  bells; 
0 the  march  to  the  church  it  was  gallant  and  gay , 
When  us  two  were  married  in  Cambus  o'  May. 

And  noio  I'm  a widow,  gray -haired  and  alone; 
And  the  folks  in  Glen  Muick  are  hard  as  a stone; 
And  1 sit  by  the  fire , and  I think  of  the  day 
When  young  Donald  met  me  in  Cambus  o'  May . 

It  was  a simple  song,  of  simple  people, 
living  away  by  themselves  in  the  remote 
Aberdeenshire  valleys;  it  had  apparently 
but  little  connection  with  any  plans  and 
schemes  of  vengeance  to  be  visited  on  a 
Greek  blackmailer,  here  in  this  teeming 
town  of  London. 

[to  be  continued.] 


LIFE. 

BY  JULIE  M.  LIPPMANN. 

“What  is  life  but  what  a man  is  thinking  of  all  day?” — Emerson. 


IF  life  were  only  what  a man 
Thinks  daily  of — his  little  care; 

His  petty  ill;  his  trivial  plan; 

His  sordid  scheme  to  horde  and  spare; 
His  meagre  ministry;  his  small 

Unequal  strength  to  breast  the  stream ; 
His  large  regret — repentance  small ; 

His  poor,  unrealized  dream — 

Twere  scarcely  worth  a passing  nod; 

Meet  it  should  end  where  it  began. 
But  ’tis  not  so.  Life  is  what  God 
Is  daily  thinking  of  for  man. 
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mere  numbers  were  concerned ; but  Napo- 
leon was  his  own  commander-in-chief ; 
the  armies  of  bis  enemy  were  led  by 
many  minds,  mostly  of  inferior  power. 

Prussia  furnished  the  strongest  contin- 
gent to  the  allied  army,  roughly  164,000 
men,  of  whom  60,000  were  provincial  mi- 
litia (Landwelir),  men  between  seventeen 
and  forty,  who  volunteered,  and  were 
equipped  by  the  district  to  which  they 
belonged.  Old-school  soldiers  and  cour- 
tiers sneered  at  the  Landwelir,  but  Bluch- 
er  and  Gueisenau  appreciated  them.  They 
had  to  get  used  to  gunpowder,  but  when 
they  had  once  got  a good  taste  of  it  they 
fought  as  well  as  any  one — at  least  so 
said  old  Marshal  Go-Ahead. 

Mighty  Russia  supplied  less  than 
151,000.  and  the  great  Austrian  Empire 
only  115,000.  To  be  sure,  neither  Russia 
nor  Austria  was  fighting  for  liberty,  or 
even  for  national  existence,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  fail  in  placing 
in  the  field  armies  relatively  stronger 
than  Prussia,  to  say  nothing  of  their  be- 
ing absolutely  equal  to  that  of  so  utterly 
exhausted  a strip  of  sand  as  Prussia  in 
1813,  with  her  5,000,000  souls.  But  Ger- 
mans may  fairly  wonder  that,  in  spite 
of  the  grand  effort  their  people  made  in 
this  war,  the  Prussians  should  always,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  have  been  pushed 
aside  by  Russia  or  Austria. 

The  Prussian  King,  in  1813,  as  in  1807, 
was  content  to  act  the  part  of  an  orna- 
mental nullity — to  surrender  everything 
his  allies  demanded,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  role  of  autocrat  amongst 
his  own  loyal  people. 

Sweden  had  joined  this  alliance,  and 
her  Crown-Prince,  the  French  Bernadotte, 
had  brought  24,000  men  to  the  grand  to- 
tal. The  Russian  Czar  flattered  Berna- 
dotte extravagantly,  and  succeeded  in 
making  him  commander  of  one  of  the 
three  armies  into  which  the  whole  allied 
force  was  divided.  Bernadotte  was  either 
a coward  or  a charlatan — perhaps  both— 
at  least  so  thought  Napoleon.  Yet  Fred- 
erick William  III.  allowed  him  to  take 
the  command  over  the  so-called  Northern 
Army,  of  whom  over  78,000  were  Prus- 
sians. This  army  of  Bernadotte  did  great 
things  only  when  it  acted  without  Ber- 
nadotte or  contrary  to  his  instructions. 
Bernadotte  carefully  avoided  doing  any- 
thing energetic,  but  moved  from  place  to 
piace  on  the  map  of  Europe  just  slowly 
enough  to  avoid  Napoleon,  and  just  fast 


enough  to  claim  subsequently  the  price 
of  his  assistance,  namely  Norway.  In 
parenthesis  it  should  be  recalled  that 
Alexanders  flattery  of  Bernadotte  was  in 
order  that  Sweden  might  not  raise  disa- 
greeable questions  relative  to  Finland, 
which  the  Czar  had  stolen  from  her  Scan- 
dinavian neighbors  in  1808. 

Bernadotte’s  army  was  to  operate  in 
such  a manner  as  to  protect  Berlin  and 
the  Lower  Elbe.  Another  army,  called 
the  Silesian,  was  strong,  nearly  100,000, 
but  of  whom  only  38,200  were  Prussians. 
This  army  the  Prussian  King  wanted  to 
hand  over  to  some  courtly  general.  But 
there  was  such  a storm  of  indignation 
raised  every  where,  and  not  merely  in 
the  Prussian  army,  that  finally  the  King 
gave  way,  with  as  good  grace  as  he  could 
muster,  and  made  the  seventy-year-old 
Bliicher  its  commander. 

This  Silesian  army  had  fewer  Prussians 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  with  old 
Marshal  Go-Ahead  it  soon  became  the 
chief  fighting  body  of  the  allies — the  ob- 
ject of  supreme  interest  to  all,  and  partic- 
ularly Napoleon. 

The  main  army,  officially  so  called,  was 
that  of  Austria,  to  whicli  were  added  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  making  a grand  total 
of  about  225,000,  under  command  of  an 
Austrian  grandee  named  Schwarzenberg, 
whose  title  to  fame  consists  in  that  the 
diplomats  of  his  day  said  he  was  a sol- 
dier, and  the  soldiers  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a diplomat. 

The  grand  strategy  of  the  opening  cam- 
paign was  simple  enough.  Napoleon  had 
got  as  far  as  Dresden  in  his  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  rightly  concluded  that  he 
must  deal  his  enemies  a severe  blow  in 
Saxony  before  he  could  safely  move  on 
to  the  reconquest  of  Prussia  or  Russia# 
With  the  growing  activity  of  the  Ger- 
man patriot  guerilla  he  found,  too,-  that 
his  line  of  communication  from  Dresden 
to  his  sources  of  supply  in  Magdeburg, 
Erfurt,  Mainz,  and  elsewhere,  was  no  long- 
er as  secure  as  it  had  been  in  1807.  He 
was  at  the  centre  of  his  enemies.  The 
Schwarzenberg  Austrian  army  was  in  Bo- 
hemia, Bliicher's  to  the  eastward  in  Sile- 
sia, and  Bernadotte's  to  the  north.  He 
was  superior  to  any  two  of  these  armies, 
though  not  to  all  three  combined.  His 
obvious  object,  therefore,  was  to  force 
them  to  fight  him  before  they  could  unite 
in  superior  numbers — to  defeat  them  sin- 
gly, one  after  the  other. 
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To  do  this  Napoleon  presupposed  that 
the  allies  would  make  many  mistakes  and 
he  none. 

The  allies  made  plenty  of  blunders,  it 
is  true;  but  if  Napoleon  made  none,  he 
had  generals  who  made  them  for  him. 

And  this  at  once  brings  us  to  Bliicher’s 
glorious  battle  at  the  Katzbach.  It  was 
indeed  a glorious  fight — one  of  the  first 
great  victories  for  the  German  cause,  and 
won  in  spite  of  two  generals  who  did 
what  they  dared  to  thwart  the  impetuous 
old  marshal;  one  of  these  generals  was  a 
Russian,  but  the  other  wras  General  York. 

Napoleon  had  celebrated  his  birthday 
— his  last  birthday  on  German  soil  — in 
Dresden.  He  had  arranged  it  on  the  10th 
instead  of  the  15th  of  August,  for  on  the 
26th  the  armistice  would  come  to  an  end, 
and  he  wished  to  spring  upon  his  enemy 
without  loss  of  time.  The  first  spring  he 
made  was  at  Bliicher;  but  that  foxy  old 
hussar  knew  how  to  dodge,  and  kept  Na- 
poleon floundering  about  in  Silesia  until 
the  Bohemian  army  had  time  to  creep 
up  from  the  south  and  threaten  Dresden. 

This  was  all  part  of  the  general  war 
plan  arranged  by  the  allies  during  the 
truce  — that  whenever  Napoleon  should 
march  against  one  army,  that  army  should 
avoid  fighting  until  the  other  two  had 
time  to  come  up  and  help. 

It  was  August  23,  1813,  that  Napoleon 
was  in  Lowenberg,  a town  about  half- 
way between  Bautzen  and  Breslau.  And 
by  the  afternoon  of  August  26th  he  had 
marched  his  guards,  a corps  of  infantry, 
and  another  of  cavalry  all  the  way  to 
Dresden  — a distance  of  ninety  miles. 
This  achievement  did  much  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  to  console  his  army  for  having 
missed  Bliicher. 

But  he  left  behind  him  105,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Scotchman 
Macdonald — the  same  who  was  victimized 
by  York  in  the  winter  of  1812.  Napoleon 
ordered  his  marshal  to  merely  hold  B1  iich- 
er  in  check,  while  he  went  to  thrash  the 
Austrians.  This  was  more  easily  said  than 
done.  For  old  Bliicher  knew  that  some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong  when  he 
found  that  the  French  remained  idle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Katzbach.  and  though 
they  were  still  in  stronger  force  than  him- 
self, he  at  once  decided  to  fight  them. 

But  Macdonald  did  not  suspect  this 
audacity,  and  was  leisurely  crossing  the 
Katzbach  on  the  morning  of  August  26th, 
with  the  idea  of  marching  a few  miles 


to  the  eastward,  to  Jauer,  when  his  men 
came  into  conflict  with  those  of  Bliicher, 
who  had  likewise  proposed  to  cross  the 
Katzbach  and  march  west.  Macdonald 
had  nearly  50,000  men  in  this  operation, 
and  the  first  of  the  Bliicher  men  were 
driven  back  across  the  stream;  for  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  had  not  looked 
for  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  It  was  a misty  and  rainy  day, 
with  a cold  piercing  northwester  blowing 
hard. 

Macdonald  could  not  see  wrell  enough 
to  make  out  the  full  extent  of  Bliiclier's 
preparations;  and  he  was  further  encour- 
aged by  York  and  the  Russian,  who  de- 
clined to  start  their  men  over  the  Neisse, 
as  Bliicher  had  originally  ordered. 

But  Bliicher  showed  here  generalship 
of  the  highest  order — the  capacity  to  form 
a new  plan  of  battle  after  the  engagement 
had  already  commenced.  Seeing  that 
Macdonald  was  crossing  the  stream  in 
force,  he  concealed  the  main  part  of  his 
command,  and  allowed  the  French  to 
fancy  that  they  were  driving  the  Prussians 
before  them,  while  in  reality  they  were 
merely  engaging  a line  of  skirmishers. 

The  Katzbach  and  Neisse  were  much 
swollen  on  the  26th  of  August  of  1813, 
for  it  had  been  raining  hard  for  some 
days  past.  It  so  happened  that  it  had 
been  much  swollen  also  just  before  my 
visit  to  the  place,  some  eighty  years  after 
the  event.  But  when  I was  there  the 
picture  of  war  was  not  wholly  wanting, 
for  it  was  during  the  field  operations  of 
the  German  army  — 60,000  men,  com- 
manded by  a Hohenzollern  who  wTas  not 
merely  King  of  Prussia,  but  Emperor  of 
United  Germany.  One  could  easily  pic- 
ture horrible  difficulties  of  the  day’s  work 
in  1813,  the  artillery  sunk  in  the  mire, 
horses  unable  to  pull  their  legs  out  of  the 
heavy  mud,  men  slipping  and  splashing 
along,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Bliicher 
smoking  his  quaint  pipe  and  cracking 
liis  quaint  jokes  in  his  quaint  Mecklen- 
burg dialect.  The  men  who  splashed  and 
floundered  before  Bliicher  in  1813  were 
not  so  well  dressed  or  so  well  drilled  as 
those  commanded  in  our  time  by  William 
II.,  but  they  fought  like  heroes,  and  their 
fighting  made  possible  the  German  Em- 
pire of  1871. 

Old  Bliicher  counted  the  Frenchmen 
as  they  slowly  floundered  up  the  steep 
banks  of  the  swollen  stream,  and  patient- 
ly wraited  until  a goodly  part  of  Macdon- 
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Gneisenau  sat  down  at  midnight  and 
sent  the  news  of  the  victory  to  every  part 
of  Germany ; but  there  was  no  rest  for  the 
army — they  chased  the  French  into  the 
swollen  streams  and  beyond  them,  driv- 
ing them  before  them,  without  stopping 
for  breath,  until  September  1st,  when 
Bliicher  summed  up  his  work,  and  found 
that  he  had  captured  103  cannon,  250 
ammunition-wagons,  all  the  enemy’s  hos- 
pital outfit,  his  field -smithies,  and  his 
provision-train.  They  had  taken  prison- 
er three  generals,  many  hundred  minor 
officers,  and  18,000  others;  also  two  eagles 
and  other  tropies,  to  say  nothing  of  kill- 
ing and  wounding  some  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

Macdonald  sent  Napoleon  a short  de- 
spatch: “Sire,  votre  armee  n’existe  plus.” 
(Sire,  your  army  is  wiped  out.) 


XXXIV 

THE  PRUSSIANS  WIN  BACK  WHAT  THE 
AUSTRIANS  HAD  LOST. 

On  August  10,  1813,  Napoleon  cele- 
brated his  forty-fifth  birthday  with  the 
usual  brilliancy.  He  was  in  the  very 
height  of  his  manhood,  at  the  age  when 
most  professional  men  have  yet  their 
names  to  make.  Bliicher  was  nearly 
seventy -oue,  and  had  yet  his  name  to 
make  as  a great  general.  Moltke,  let  us 
note  in  parenthesis,  was  sixty-six  years  old 
before  his  fame  as  a strategist  was  estab- 
lished, after  the  battle  of  Koniggratz. 

And,  indeed,  Napoleon  was  just  as  great 
as  ever  before,  and  showed  it  whenever 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  same  class 
of  generals  as  had  usually  been  his  an- 
tagonists. Such  a one  was  the  Austrian 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  who  commanded 
not  only  the  Austrian  contingent,  but  had 
been  made  commander- in -chief  of  the 
whole  allied  force  of  nearly  a million 
men. 

Sell  warzen berg  proposed  to  march  upon 
Dresden  to  attack  it  on  August  25th,  in 
the  absence  of  Napoleon.  But  he  had  to 
consult  an  Austrian  Kaiser  Franz,  a Rus- 
sian Czar,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  say 
nothing  of  field-marshals  who  regarded 
Schwarzenberg  as  rather  a make-believe 
commander.  So,  between  indecision  at 
the  top  and  very  feeble  generalship  at  the 
bottom,  the  great  Austrian  contingent  ar- 
rived a day  too  late— a day  on  which 
Napoleon  himself  arrived  from  before 
Bliicher. 
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The  battle  of  Dresden  deserves  a chap- 
ter to  itself,  but  here  I shall  merely  look 
upon  it  as  oue  step  in  the  progress  tow- 
ards Waterloo.  It  is  a beautiful  view 
that  stretches  before  the  visitor  who 
stands  on  the  high  ground  occupied  in 
1813  by  the  allies.  The  line  of  the  Elbe 
is  before  him,  a beautifully  cultivated 
country  spreading  like  a fan,  and  in  the 
midst  the  graceful  towers  and  spires  of 
the  Saxon  capital.  Far  to  the  right  is 
the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  to  the  left, 
also  on  the  Elbe,  the  city  of  Meissen, 
famed  for  its  porcelain.  The  present 
town  has  much  expanded  since  Napoleon 
built  his  breastworks  here;  indeed,  the 
Dresden  houses  now  reach  into  the  lines 
that  were  defended  by  the  French  in  1813. 

In  looking  down  upon  Dresden  over 
the  gentle  slope  that  leads  from  the  Elbe 
up  to  the  many  beer- gardens  that  now 
occupy  the  ground  of  the  allied  armies, 
it  must  appear  to  the  student  of  the  bat- 
tle that  Schwarzenberg  had  every  advan- 
tage on  his  side  excepting  generalship. 

The  battle  opened  on  the  day  that 
Bliicher  was  killing  and  capturing  some 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  at  the  Katz- 
bach,  but  no  one  knew  that  in  Dresden. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Napoleon 
had  killed  about  15,000  of  the  allies  and 
taken  about  25,000  prisoners. 

That  was  40,000  for  Napoleon  against 
30,000  for  Bliicher,  but  Bliicher  destroyed 
his  enemy  completely  by  chasing  them 
day  and  night.  Napoleon,  instead  of 
chasing  his  defeated  enemy  in  person, 
sent  Vandamme  after  them  with  40,000 
men,  and  thus  managed  to  lose  at  Kuhn 
what  he  won  at  Dresden. 

Napoleon  defied  the  laws  of  nature  in 
so  far  as  he  devoured  his  food  like  an 
animal,  and  treated  his  organs  of  diges- 
tion as  though  they  were  not  subject  to 
natural  laws.  In  consequence  he  became 
subject  to  violent  pains  in  the  stomach, 
for  which  physicians  have  various  ob- 
scure names.  In  plain  English,  he  had 
been  forcing  his  stomach  to  do  more  work 
than  any  human  stomach  could  do,  and 
that  stomach  had  finally  got  out  of  re- 
pair. The  pains  arising  from  this  com- 
plaint are  most  acute,  and  Napoleon  had 
several  times  before,  notably  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  been  rendered  helpless  by 
the  result  of  his  gluttony,  coupled  with 
a necessarily  irregular  mode  of  life. 

After  his  brilliant  victory  he  followed 
the  wreck  of  his  enemy  as  far  as  Pirna,  on 
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the  Elbe,  then  entered  his  carriage  and 
drove  back  to  Dresden  to  seek  comfort 
in  hot  poultices  at  the  hands  of  his  faith- 
ful Mameluke. 

It  had  been  raining  hard  in  Dresden, 
as  at  the  Katzbach,  and  the  allies  had  a 
wretched  tramp  of  it  back  towards  Prague, 
over  the  mountains  that  separate  Saxony 
from  Bohemia.  They  would  have  marched 
in  better  order  had  they  known  that  a 
French  army  was  in  the  act  of  being 
chased  by  B1  tidier  over  roads  just  as  bad, 
and  in  a state  of  hunger  just  as  keen. 
But  the  army  of  Schwarzenberg  ran  be- 
fore Napoleon,  as,  seven  years  before,  the 
Prussians  had  run  from  Jena,  throwing 
away  muskets,  and  leaving  their  shoes 
sticking  in  the  mud. 

They  commenced  to  draw  breath  when 
they  had  placed  the  mountains  between 
them  and  Napoleon,  and  were  foraging 
amongst  the  prosperous  Bohemians  who 
inhabit  the  upper  Elbe.  Schwarzenberg 
had  gone  out  with  about  200,000,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  beaten  by  a vastly  in- 
ferior army. 

On  the  29th,  two  days  after  commencing 
the  retreat  from  Dresden,  he  once  more 
got  his  men  together  on  Austrian  soil, 
and  tried  to  make  a stand  a little  north- 
east of  Toplitz,  about  half-way  between 
Prague  and  Dresden.  A thick  mist  cov- 
ered the  whole  beautiful  valley.  Schwarz- 
enberg thought  that  Napoleon  was  chas- 
ing him  with  a large  army;  Vandamme 
thought  that  he  would  have  an  easy  task. 
In  the  midst  of  the  mist  came  some  Cos- 
sacks galloping  in,  shouting  that  all  was 
lost — the  French  were  surrounding  them. 
The  allies  were  chased  out  of  Peterswalde 
and  Nollendorf,  and  fell  back  upon  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Kulm,  where  they 
expected  some  protection  from  the  main 
army.  It  was  a Sabbath  morning,  and 
the  bells  of  the  church  were  rudely  in- 
terrupted by  artillery  thunder,  as  the 
French  stormed  into  Kulm  and  fought 
their  way  in  streets  cumbered  with  do- 
mestic utensils,  which  the  peasants  had 
been  desperately  striving  to  cart  away. 
The  battle  opened  and  proceeded  no  one 
knew  how.  The  country  is  much  cut  up 
by  ditches,  hedges,  trees — obstacles  useful 
to  soldiers  resisting  an  advance — and  the 
allies  desperately  made  use  of  such  shel- 
ter as  they  could  find,  each  part  hoping 
that  support  of  some  kind  would  soon  ap- 
pear. Metternich,  who  was  at  headquar- 
ters, was  so  frightened  that  he  at  once 


posted  off  a message  of  peace  to  Napoleon, 
and  Schwarzenberg  sent  to  beg  Bliiclier — 
eighty  miles  away — to  hurry  to  the  Aus- 
trian assistance,  or  at  least  send  50,000 
men.  The  village  of  Pristen  was  taken 
and  retaken,  the  soldiers  of  the  alliance 
warming  to  the  fight  as  they  little  by  lit- 
tle discovered  that  they  could  hold  their 
own  against  the  French  so  long  as  it  was 
a soldiers’  and  not  a generals'  battle.  But 
the  commanders  had  no  hope  of  a good 
ending.  When  the  Russian  guards  were 
ordered  to  march  into  the  fight,  their  com- 
mander refused  flatly,  giving  as  his  rea- 
son that  the  Czar  did  not  wish  his  picked 
men  sacrificed  uselessly.  They  subse- 
quently did  pitch  in,  however,  and  fought 
well,  but  it  took  very  much  persuasion  to 
get  them  started. 

That  night  Vandamme  spent  in  the 
Schloss  or  Chateau  of  Kulm,  confident 
that  re -enforcements  would  soon  reach 
him  by  way  of  Nollendorf,  and  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  deal  the  allies  a 
finishing  blow.  Schwarzenberg  had  re- 
vealed his  incapacity  for  war  so  thor- 
oughly on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  before 
Dresden,  that  he  was  forced  to  resign,  and 
the  Russian  Czar  placed  the  command  in 
the  hands  of  Barclay,  a Russian  subject  of 
English  lineage. 

The  fighting  on  the  second  day  opened 
auspiciously  by  a single  combat.  An  AusT 
trian  hussar  regiment  had  been  drawn  up 
close  to  Karbitz,  facing  some  French  cav- 
alry. A French  trooper  suddenly  sprang 
from  his  ranks,  swung  his  sabre,  and 
challenged  the  world  to  single  combat. 
Out  from  the  hussars  leaped  a Hungarian 
trooper,  one  of  that  proud  race  which  fur- 
nishes the  best  cowboys  and  soldiers  in 
Europe.  It  was  a fine  bit  of  sport,  and 
eagerly  watched,  for  both  men  were  ex- 
pert with  their  sabres  and  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  The  horses  snorted  and  reared 
and  foamed  with  excitement;  the  sabres 
sparkled  merrily.  At  last  by  a dexterous 
short  and  sudden  turn  the  Magyar  parried 
a stroke  in  a manner  that  gave  him  a 
quick  return  that  laid  the  Frenchman  on 
the  ground.  Then  seizing  the  horse  of 
his  enemy,  he  galloped  back  to  his  squad- 
ron, amidst  wild  hurrahs  from  the  Ger- 
mans, and  still  more  wild  Elyen ! from  the 
Magyar  comrades. 

All  day  long  raged  the  battle,  at  one 
point  a success,  at  another  a defeat;  at 
many  a mere  muddle,  in  wdiich  friend  and 
foe  joined  in  what  each  thought  was  a 
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Vandamme,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
made  an  excellent  fight  of  it;  had  count- 
ed upon  the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  which 
never  came,  and  been  defeated.  The  Czar 
sent  him  to  Siberia,  and  had  him  trans- 
ported like  a highwayman,  exposed  at  ev- 
ery post-house  to  the  bootings  of  the  mob. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  of  war. 

XXXV. 

THE  FRENCH  TRY  TO  TAKE  BERLIN,  BUT 
ARE  PUT  TO  ROUT  BY  A GENERAL 
WHO  DISOBEYS  ORDERS. 

“The  mainstay  of  a monarch's  might 
is  unquestionably  the  people  [das  Volk]. 
By  means  of  standing  armies  the  ruling 
powers  separate  their  interests  from  those 
of  the  people.”  Such  was  the  language 
of  Gneisenau,  a professional  soldier  in  the 
army  of  His  Absolute  Majesty  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia.  His  words  came 
true;  and  if  in  this  war  we  find  Napoleon 
less  and  less  successful,  we  must  seek  the 
reasons  largely  in  the  new  spirit  that  an- 
imated Germans  since  they  had  felt  the 
first  breath  of  civil  liberty. 

The  most  concrete  expression  of  this 
new  spirit  is  the  fact  that  over  and  above 
the  regular  army  recruited  and  paid  for 
by  the  Prussian  state,  the  individual  prov- 
inces or  counties  sent  to  the  front  at  their 
own  expense  volunteers  to  the  extent  of 
over  140,000. 

When  Napoleon  had  driven  the  Aus- 
trian army  away  to  the  south  from  before 
Dresden,  he  remarked  confidently  to  his 
chief  of  staff:  “I  calculate  that  Schwarz- 
enberg  will  require  at  least  three  weeks 
before  he  can  again  appear  in  the  field. 
I shall  not  require  so  much  time  as  that 
to  carry  out  my  plan  against  Berlin.” 

But  soon  came  news  of  Vandamme’s 
disaster  at  Kulm,  the  news  of  Macdon- 
ald's disaster  at  the  Katzbach  was  on  its 
way,  and  Napoleon  was  plotting  ven- 
geance for  the  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
man volunteers  had  thrashed  another 
army  of  his  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Berlin  three  days  before  the  Katzbach 
battle,  and  therefore  only  one  week  after 
the  truce  came  to  an  end. 

The  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  is  ever  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, for  it  was  fought  wholly  by  Germans, 
commanded  bv  a German,  and  it  saved 
Berlin  from  being  sacked.  It  was  won 
on  August  23d,  and  the  news  of  it  reached 
the  allies  on  their  retreat  from  before 


Dresden.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  the 
French  succeeded  in  their  raid  upon  the 
Prussian  capital,  this  disaster,  coming  at 
a moment  when  the  allies  were  already 
badly  frightened,  owing  to  the  losses  be- 
fore Dresden,  would  have  caused  the  three 
monarchs  and  their  pliant  ministers,  all 
with  one  accord,  to  have  sued  for  peace — 
the  Austrian  to  save  his  Vienna;  the  Rus- 
sian for  fear  of  having  his  retreat  cut 
off;  the  Prussian  for  fear  of  losing  his 
throne. 

Gross  Beeren,  Katzbach,  Kulm — these 
three  great  battles  were  fought  between 
the  23d  and  the  30th  of  August,  about 
three  days’  interval  between  each  — one 
close  to  Berlin;  another  near  Breslau; 
the  last  in  Bohemia.  All  of  them  were 
largely  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by 
the  volunteer  citizen  soldiery,  who  were 
hastily  drilled  and  poorly  equipped.  They 
were  fought  at  points  far  apart  one  from 
the  other,  and  under  no  general  ordeis 
from  the  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
contrary,  Bliicher  acted  wholly  on  his 
own  responsibility  when  he  decided  to 
attack  Macdonald  at  the  Katzbach ; Kleist 
and  his  Prussians  stumbled  upon  Van- 
damme at  Kulm,  because  lie  had  taken 
another  road  than  the  one  specified  by 
the  commander-  in  -chief ; and  at  Gross 
Beeren  General  Billow's  volunteers  gain- 
ed a splendid  victory  because  they  delib- 
erately disobeyed  the  orders  of  Berna- 
dotte. 

These  are  not  the  illustrations  best  cal- 
culated to  inculcate  unquestioning  obe- 
dience in  young  lieutenants  eager  for 
glory,  but  they  are  facts. 

As  before  indicated,  the  allies  had  three 
armies  in  the  field.  The  largest,  about 
250,000,  was  the  Austrian,  which  was  thor- 
oughly beaten  under  Scliwarzenberg  at 
Dresden,  and  strangely  saved  by  Kleist  at 
Kulm.  The  second  army  was  the  small- 
est, about  100,000,  commanded  by  Bliicli- 
er,  who  had  just  beaten  the  Frencli  at 
the  Katzbach.  The  third  army  was  given 
to  the  Franco-Swede  Bernadotte.  Under 
him  were  near  160,000,  of  whom  about 
20,000  were  Swedes. 

Bernadotte  had  been  one  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  and  was  credited  with  great 
military  skill.  He,  at  any  rate,  affected 
contempt  for  Prussian  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  ill-equipped,  half-armed 
volunteers.  Many  of  these  were  armed 
with  pikes,  and  knew  as  much  of  war  as 
did  the  American  minute-men  of  1776. 
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“What  is  Berlin?”  answered  Berna- 
dotte,  with  haughty  indifference.  “ It’s 
a city — nothing  more!” 

“ Permit  me  to  remind  your  Highness,” 
rejoined  Billow,  with  rising  anger,  “ that 
for  us  Prussians  Berlin  is  the  capital  of 
this  kingdom;  that  neither  I nor  my 
Prussians  shall  make  use  of  your  bridges 
leading  backwards  from  Berlin,  but  that 
we  prefer  to  fall  in  front  of  Berlin,  with 
arms  in  our  hands!” 

As  Billow  rode  away  from  headquar- 
ters he  spoke  his  mind  freely  to  his  adju- 
tant. “I  have  no  use  for  Bernadotte,” 
said  he. 

The  public-spirited  Berliners  had  work- 
ed throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
preparing  their  city  for  the  attack  which 
was  now  upon  them.  Volunteers  had 
worked  day  in,  day  out,  throwing  up 
breastworks,  university  professors,  re- 
tired officials,  and  day  - laborers  vying 
with  one  another  as  to  who  should  do 
the  best  spading.  But  the  chief  defence 
of  the  capital,  and  one  that  need  not  be 
despised  even  to-day,  consisted  in  a large 
area  of  land  that  could  readily  be  flood- 
ed. From  Berlin  out,  pray  follow  the 
map,  down  the  Spree,  past  Charlottenburg 
andSpandau  to  the  Havel,  and  then  down 
the  Havel  southwesterly  to  Potsdam; 
then  south  up  a narrow  stream  past  Sar- 
mund  to  Trebbin;  then  by  way  of  sev- 
eral swamps  and  ditches  eastward  to  Zos- 
sen,  Mitten walde,  and  Wusterhausen,  and 
thence  back  to  Berlin  by  way  of  the  up- 
per Spree  at  Kopnik — or  Copnick,  as  the 
old  map  has  it.  Out  of  curiosity  to  see 
how  far  the  modern  topography  tallied 
with  that  of  1813. 1 recently  paddled  my 
canoe  the  whole  of  this  distance,  making 
only  one  or  tyo  short  portages.  It  is  to- 
day, as  it  was  then,  a land  of  forest  and 
swamp,  lakes,  rivers,  and  ditches  — just 
the  ideal  country  to  defend  by  means  of 
enterprising  guerilla  bands. 

Had  there  been  no  Royal  Highness  com- 
manding this  army  of  160,000  men,  the 
brave  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  of  Berlin 
would  have  marched  out  into  this  wilder- 
ness under  men  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  they  would  have  made  each  approach 
impassable  by  felling  trees,  by  preparing 
ambushes,  by  doing  for  the  “regulars” 
of  Napoleon  what  such  men  as  Ethan 
Allen  and  Marion  did  for  the  “ regulars  ” 
of  King  George  III.  in  the  swamps  of 
Carolina  and  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont. 
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It  was  raining  hard  on  the  23d  of  August 
as  Marshal  Oudinot’s  70,000  men  picked 
their  way  through  Brandenburg,  being 
forced  to  march  in  many  separate  columns 
because  of  the  frequent  ponds  and  swamps 
in  their  path.  There  were  no  roads,  only 
sand  tracks.  Oudinot  was  cheery,  how- 
ever, for  he  counted  upon  an  easy  victory, 
and  everywhere  was  heard  the  war-cry  of 
the  day,  “ Rendez-vous  — Berlin!”  The 
German  of  to-day  must  learn  with  regret 
that  a large  portion  of  Oudinot’s  army 
consisted  of  Saxons,  and  that  they  fought 
their  Prussian  fellow-Germans  as  bravely 
and  as  furiously  as  ever  troops  had  fought 
in  civil  war — and  more  cannot  be  said. 

The  soldier  who  wants  to  know  the  suc- 
ceeding steps  of  this  savage  campaign 
must  read  the  exhaustive  work  in  four 
volumes  by  Lieutenant-General  Quistorp, 
called  Ge8chichte  der  Nord  Armee  (Ber- 
lin, 1894).  But  that  distinguished  au- 
thority, like  so  many  purely  military 
minds,  leaves  the  reader  as  cold  as  though 
he  had  been  reading  a medical,  encyclo- 
paedia. In  his  pages  we  look  in  vain  for 
a just  estimate  of  the  magnificent  sacri- 
fices made  for  Germany  by  the  Ltitzow 
volunteers,  the  Landwehr,  the  Landsturm, 
and  the  other  voluntary  forces  that  drilled 
badly,  but  were  making  Napoleon’s  move- 
ments each  day  more  difficult. 

Towards  afternoon  of  August  23d,  after 
a series  of  engagements  which  neither 
party  regarded  as  more  than  skirmishes 
preliminary  to  a grand  battle  on  the  mor- 
row, General  Bulow  held  a council  of 
war  at  Heinersdorf,  and  there  deliberate- 
ly accepted  the  responsibility  of  disobey- 
ing Bernadotte  by  leading  his  Prussians 
against  the  French,  and  deciding  at  once 
the  fate  of  Berlin.  His  orders  were  such 
as  Israel  Putnam  or  any  other  citizen 
soldier  might  have  given,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  “Pitch  in!” 
and  on  that  day  nothing  more  was  need- 
ed. The  archives  of  the  Berlin  War  De- 
partment contain  no  record  of  any  dis- 
position made  for  this  battle,  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  regiments  were 
left  to  fight  their  way  forward  according 
to  the  openings  they  could  make  each  for 
itself.  The  village  of  Gross  Beeren  was 
the  objective. 

Bulow  had  immediately  under  him 
about  26,000  bayonets;  the  French  facing 
him  were  16,000;  and  yet  with  this  advan- 
tage Bernadotte  talked  of  retreat.  The 
Prussian  general  in  this  case  knew,  too, 
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that  French  supports  were  marching  up, 
and  that  to  succeed  at  all  he  must  put  in 
his  blow  at  once. 

The  rain  was  so  hard  that  the  Prussians 
were  not  detected  until  they  had  got  their 
artillery  into  position  and  commenced  to 
play  upon  the  enemy.  The  same  rain 
had  made  the  musketry  almost  useless, 
and  consequently  what  the  artillery  left 
unfinished  had  to  be  done  with  the  bayo- 
net. 

An  eye-witness  wrote:  “The  enemy 
received  our  bayonet  attack  up  to  within 
three  paces;  then  began  the  sticking,  for 
there  was  no  more  shooting.”  As  at  the 
Katzbach,  so  at  Gross  Beeren,  the  French 
were  meeting  an  enemy  they  had  never  met 
before,  and  meeting  him  in  a manner  that 
gave  the  German  the  advantage;  for  to 
smash  in  the  skull  of  a Frenchman  with 
the  butt  end  of  a musket  was  child’s  play 
to  the  deep-chested  Pomeranian  farmers, 
who  had  hardened  their  muscles  in  fell- 
ing trees  and  swinging  the  flail  over  the 
threshing-floor.  Here  again  was  a sol- 
dier’s battle,  a veritable  massacre,  the  de- 
tails of  which  would  sicken  any  but  a 
surgeon  or  a butcher.  Against  the  walls 
of  Gross  Beeren  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
Germans,  whose  wives  and  babes  were 
praying  for  them  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  forgot  everything  but  their  hate 
— the  hate  that  had  been  growing  during 
many  years.  They  gave  no  mercy,  and 
they  asked  for  none.  Clumps  of  French- 
men were  smashed  to  pieces,  one  on  top 


of  the  other,  in  the  angles  of  walls,  where 
escape  was  cut  off.  But  no  hatred  of 
Frenchmen  could  equal  that  which  they 
felt  for  the  Saxon  who  had  come  as  his 
henchman  ; and  the  fighting  between 
these  two  peoples  of  neighboring  states 
was  even  more  furious  than  between 
Prussian  and  French.  The  Prussian  could 
respect  the  Frenchman,  but  for  the  Saxon 
he  could  feel  only  as  towards  a traitor  to 
the  German  cause. 

The  most  recent  and  most  exhaustive 
researches  have  not  yet  enabled  the  Ger- 
man military  student  to  trace  with  preci- 
sion the  details  of  this  great  fight;  and 
this  is  generally  true  in  battles  that  soon 
resolve  themselves  into  hand-to-hand 
scuffles,  where  officers  count  for  little 
more  than  for  what  each  can  do  with 
his  pistol  and  sword  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  remain  blind  with  fury  until  dark- 
ness and  exhaustion  finally  put  an  end  to 
madness  for  murder. 

But  it  was  a glorious  victory.  What 
Bernadotte  had  not  dared  to  do  with  a 
whole  army,  had  been  accomplished  by 
a single  corps  of  half -trained  patriots 
under  Billow.  The  French  threw  their 
arms  away  and  retreated  in  confusion, 
leaving  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  Berlin  was  saved,  and  next 
day  from  every  gate  of  the  capital  came 
long  trains  of  wagons  laden  with  barrels 
of  beer  and  strings  of  sausage — all  brought 
by  the  citizens  for  the  men  who  fought  at 
Gross  Beeren. 


A DREAM. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

SOME  perfect  day  I shall  not  need 

To  bend  my  brows  o’er  baffling  tasks; 
Some  perfect  day  my  eyes  will  read 

The  meaning  hid  ’neath  clouding  masks; 
Some  perfect  day  my  word  and  deed 
Will  fill  the  ideal  my  spirit  asks: — 

Dear  perfect  day  of  days  to  be, 

Which  safe  the  steadfast  heaven  doth  keep 
Deep  filled  with  love  and  rest,  for  me 

Close  pressed  with  sheaves  I yet  shall  reap, 
When  they  who  watch  beside  me  see 
Only  that  I have  fallen  asleep. 
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BY  OCTAVE  THANET. 


SHERIFF  WICKLIFF  leaned  out  of 
his  office  window,  the  better  to  watch 
the  boy  soldiers  march  down  the  street. 
The  huge  pile  of  stone  that  is  the  pre- 
sumed home  of  Justice  for  the  county 
stauds  in  the  same  yard  with  the  old  yel- 
low stone  jail.  The  court-house  is  ornate 
and  imposing,  although  a hundred  active 
chimneys  daub  its  eaves  and  carvings,  but 
the  jail  is  as  plain  as  a sledge-hammer.  Yet 
during  Sheriff  Wickliff’s  administration, 
while  Joe  Raker  kept  jail  and  Mrs.  Raker 
was  matron,  window-gardens  brightened 
the  grim  walls  all  summer,  and  chrysan- 
themums and  roses  blazoned  the  black 
bars  in  winter. 

Above  the  jail  the  street  is  a pretty 
street,  with  trim  cottages  and  lawns  and 
gardens;  below,  the  sky-lines  dwindle 
ignobly  into  shabby  one  and  two  story 
wooden  shops  devoted  to  the  humbler 
handicrafts.  It  is  not  a street  favored  by 
processions;  only  the  little  soldiers  of  the 
Orphans’  Home  Company  would  choose 
to  tramp  over  its  unkempt  macadam. 
Good  reason  they  had,  too,  since  thus  they 
passed  the  sheriff’s  office,  and  it  was  the 
sheriff  who  had  given  most  of  the  money 
for  their  uniforms,  and  their  drums  and 
fifes  outright. 

A voice  at  the  sheriff’s  elbow  caused 
him  to  turn. 

“ Well,  Amos,”  said  his  deputy,  with 
Western  familiarity,  ‘‘getting  the  inter- 
est on  your  money?” 

Wickliff  smiled  as  he  unbent  his  great 
frame ; he  was  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  with  bones  and  thews  to  match 
his  stature.  A stiff  black  mustache,  curv- 
ing about  his  mouth  and  lifting  as  he 
smiled,  made  his  white  teeth  look  the 
whiter.  One  of  the  upper  teeth  was 
crooked.  That  angle  had  come  in  an  ugly 
fight  (when  he  was  a special  officer  and 
detective)  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  he 
having  to  hold  a mob  at  bay,  single-hand- 
ed, to  save  the  life  of  a wounded  police- 
man. The  scar  seaming  his  jaw  and  neck 
belonged  to  the  time  that  he  captured  a 
notorious  gang  of  train  - robbers.  He 
brought  the  robbers  in — that  is,  he  brought 
their  bodies;  and  “That  scar  was  worth 
three  thousand  dollars  to  me,”  he  was 
wont  to  say.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  worth 
more,  because  he  had  invested  the  money 


so  advantageously  that,  thanks  to  it  and 
the  savings  which  he  had  been  able  to 
add,  in  spite  of  his  free  hand,  he  was  now 
become  a man  of  property.  The  sheriff’s 
high  cheek-bones,  straight  hair  (black  as 
a dead  coal),  and  narrow  black  eyes  were 
the  arguments  for  a general  belief  that  an 
Indian  ancestor  had  lurked  somewhere  in 
the  foliage  of  his  genealogical  tree.  All 
that  people  really  knew  about  him  was 
that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  a baby, 
and  his  father,  about  the  same  time,  was 
killed  in  battle,  leaving  their  only  child 
to  drift  from  one  reluctant  protector  to 
another,  until  he  brought  up  in  the  Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’  Home  of  the  State.  If  the 
sheriff’s  eyes  were  Indian,  Indians  may 
have  very  gentle  eyes.  He  turned  them 
now  on  the  deputy  with  a smile. 

“ Well,  Joe,  what’s  up?”  said  he. 

“ The  lightning-rod  feller  wants  to  see 
you,  as  soon  as  you  come  back  to  the 
jail,  he  says.  And  here’s  something  he 
dropped  as  he  was  going  to  his  room. 
Don’t  look  much  like  it  could  be  his  mo- 
ther. Must  have  prigged  it.” 

The  sheriff  examined  the  photograph, 
an  ordinary  cabinet  card.  The  portrait 
was  that  of  a woman,  pictured  with  the 
relentless  frankness  of  a rural  photogra- 
pher’s camera.  Every  sad  line  in  the 
plain  elderly  face,  every  wrinkle  in  the 
ill-fitting  silk  gown,  showed  with  a brutal 
distinctness,  and  somehow  made  the  pic- 
ture more  pathetic.  The  woman’s  hair 
was  gray  and  thin;  her  eyes,  which  were 
dark,  looked  straight  forward,  and  seemed 
to  meet  the  sheriff’s  gaze.  They  had  no 
especial  beauty  of  form,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  mouth,  had  an  expression  of  wist- 
ful kindliness  that  fixed  the  sheriff’s  eyes 
on  them  fora  full  minute.  He  sighed  as 
he  dropped  his  hand.  Then  he  observed 
that  there  was  writing  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  carte,  and  lifted  it  again  to  read. 

In  a neat  cramped  hand  was  written : 

44  To  Eddy,  from  Mother.  Feb.  21,  1889. 

44  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee ; the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace.” 

Wickliff  put  the  carte  in  his  pocket. 

“ That’s  just  the  kind  of  mother  I’d 
like  to  have,”  said  he;  “awful  nice  and 
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good,  and  not  so  fine  she’d  be  ashamed  of 
me.  And  to  think  of  him!" 

44  He’s  an  awful  slick  one,”  assented  the 
deputy,  cordially.  “Two  years  we’ve 
been  ayfter  him.  New  games  all  the 
time;  but  the  lightning-rods  ain’t  in  it 
with  this  last  scheme — working  hisself  off 
as  a Methodist  parson  on  the  road  to  a 
job,  and  stopping  all  night,  and  then  the 
runaway  couple  happening  in,  and  that 
poor  farmer  and  his  wife  so  excited  and 
interested,  and  of  course  they’d  witness 
and  sign  the  certificate:  wisht  I’d  seen 
them  when  they  found  out!” 

“They  gave  ’em  cake  and  some  cur- 
rant wine,  too.” 

“That’s  just  like  women.  Say,  I 
didn’t  think  the  girl  was  much  to  brag 
on  for  looks — ” 

“ Got  a kinder  way  with  her,  though,” 
Wicklifl*  struck  in.  “ Depend  on  it,  Jo- 
seph, the  most  dangerous  of  them  all  are 
the  homely  girls  with  a way  to  them.  A 
man’s  off  his  guard  with  them;  he’s 
sorry  for  them  not  being  pretty,  and  be- 
ing so  nice  and  humble;  and  before  he 
knows  it  they’re  winding  him  ’round 
their  finger.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  was  so  much  of  a 
philosopher,  Amos,”  said  the  deputy,  ad- 
miring him. 

“It  ain’t  me,  Joe;  it’s  the  business.  Be- 
ing a philosopher,  I take  it,  ain’t  much 
more  than  seeing  things  with  the  paint 
off;  and  there’s  nothing  like  being  a de- 
tective to  get  the  paint  off.  It’s  a great 
business  for  keeping  a man  straight,  too, 
seeing  the  consequences  of  wickedness  so 
constantly,  especially  fool  wickedness  that 
gets  found  out.  Well,  Joe,  if  this  lady” 
— touching  his  breast  pocket — “is  that 
guy’s  mother,  I’m  awful  sorry  for  her, 
for  I know  she  tried  to  train  him  right. 
I’ll  go  over  and  find  out,  1 guess.” 

So  saying,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the 
approving  looks  of  his  subordinate  (for  he 
was  a simple-minded,  modest  man,  who 
only  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart),  the  sheriff  walked  over  to  the  jail. 

The  corridor  into  which  the  cells  of  the 
unconvicted  prisoners  opened  was  rather 
full  to-day.  As  the  sheriff  entered,  every 
one  greeted  him,  even  the  sullen-browed 
man  talking  with  a sobbing  woman 
through  the  bars,  and  every  one  smiled. 
He  nodded  to  all,  but  only  spoke  to  the 
visitor.  He  said,  “I  guess  he  didn’t  do 
it  this  time,  Lizzie;  he  won’t  be  in  long.” 

“ That's  what  I bin  tellin’  her,”  growl- 


ed the  man,  “and  she  won’t  believe  me; 

I told  her  I promised  you — ” 

“ And  God  A’mighty  bless  you,  sheriff, 
for  what  you  done!”  the  woman  wailed. 
The  sheriff  had  some  ado  to  escape  from 
her  benedictions  politely ; but  he  got 
away,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
last  cell  on  the  tier.  The  inmate  opened 
the  door  himself. 

He  was  a small  man,  who  still  was 
wearing  the  clerical  habit  of  his  last  crim- 
inal masquerade  ; and  his  face  carried 
out  the  suggestion  of  his  costume,  being 
an  actor’s  face,  not  only  in  the  clean- 
shaven cheeks  and  lips,  but  in  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  features  and  the  unconscious 
alertness  of  gaze.  He  was  fair  of  skin, 
and  his  light  brown  hair  was  worn  off  his 
head  at  the  temples.  His  eyes  were  fine, 
well  shaped,  of  a beautiful  violet  color, 
and  an  extremely  pleasant  expression. 
He  looked  like  a mere  boy  across  the 
room  in  the  shadow,  but  as  he  advanced, 
certain  deep  lines  about  his  mouth  dis- 
played themselves  and  raised  his  age. 
The  sunlight  showed  that  he  was  thin; 
he  was  haggard  the  instant  he  ceased  to 
smile.  With  a very  good  manner  he 
greeted  the  sheriff,  to  whom  he  proffered 
the  sole  chair  of  the  apartment. 

“ Guess  the  bed  will  hold  me,”  said  the 
sheriff,  testing  his  words  by  sitting  down 
on  the  white  - covered  iron  bedstead. 
“Well,  I hear  you  wanted  to  see  me.” 

“ Yes,  sir.  I want  to  get  my  money 
that  you  took  away  from  me.” 

“Well,  I guess  you  can’t  have  it.” 
The  sheriff  spoke  with  a smile,  but  his 
black  eyes  narrowed  a little.  “I  guess 
the  court  will  have  to  decide  first  if  that 
ain’t  old  man  Goodrich’s  money  that  you 
got  from  the  note  he  supposed  was  a mar- 
riage certificate.  I guess  you  better  not 
put  any  hopes  on  that  money,  Mr.  Pais- 
ley. Wasn’t  that  the  name  you  gave 
me?” 

“Paisley  ’ll  do,”  said  the  other  man, 
indifferently.  “What  became  of  my 
friend?” 

“ The  sheriff  of  Hardin  County  wanted 
the  man,  and  the  lady — well,  the  lady 
is  here  boarding  with  me.” 

“Going  to  squeal?” 

44  Going  to  tell  all  she  knows.” 

Paisley’s  hand  went  up  to  his  mouth; 
he  changed  color.  44 It’s  like  her,”  he 
muttered — “ oh,  it’s  just  like  her!”  And 
he  added  a villanous  epithet. 

44  None  of  that  talk,”  said  Wickliff. 
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The  man  had  jumped  up  and  was 
pacing  his  narrow  space,  fighting  against 
a climbing  rage.  “You  see,”  he  cried, 
unable  to  contain  himself—14  you  see,  what 
makes  me  so  mad  is  now  I’ve  got  to  get 
ray  mother  to  help  me — and  I’d  rather 
take  a licking!” 

“I  should  think  you  would,”  said 
Wickliff,  dryly.  “Say,  this  your  mo- 
ther?” He  handed  him  the  photograph, 
the  written  side  upward. 

11  It  came  in  a Bible,”  explained  Pais- 
ley, with  an  embarrassed  air. 

11  Your  mother  rich?” 

11  She  can  raise  the  money.” 

11  Meaning,  I expect,  that  she  can  mort- 
gage her  house  and  lot.  Look  here, 
Smith,  this  ain’t  the  first  time  your  ma 
has  sent  you  money,  but  if  I was  you 
I’d  have  the  last  time  stay  the  last.  She 
don’t  look  equal  to  much  more  hard 
work.” 

“My  name’s  Paisley,  if  you  please,” 
returned  the  prisoner,  stolidly,  “and  I 
can  take  care  of  my  own  mother.  If 
she’s  lent  me  money  I have  paid  it  back. 
This  is  only  for  bail,  to  deposit — ” 

“There  is  the  chance,”  interrupted 
Wickliff,  “of  your  skipping.  Now,  I 
tell  you,  I like  the  looks  of  your  mother, 
and  I don’t  mean  she  shall  run  any  risks. 
So,  if  you  do  get  money  from  her,  I shall 
personally  look  out  you  don’t  forfeit 
your  bail.  Besides,  court  is  in  session 
now,  so  the  chances  are  you  wouldn’t 
more  than  get  the  money  before  it  would 
be  your  turn.  See?” 

“ Anyhow  I’ve  got  to  have  a lawyer.” 

“Can’t  see  why,  young  feller.  I’ll 
give  you  a straight  tip.  There  ain’t 
enough  law  in  Iowa  to  get  you  out  of 
this  scrape.  We’ve  got  the  cinch  on  you, 
and  there  ain’t  any  possible  squirming 
out.” 

“So  you  say;”  the  sneer  was  a little 
forced;  “ I’ve  heard  of  your  game  before. 
Nice,  kind  officers,  ready  to  advise  a man 
and  pump  him  dry,  and  witness  against 
him  afterwards.  I ain’t  that  kind  of  a 
sucker,  Mr.  Sheriff.” 

“Nor  I ain’t  that  kind  of  an  officer, 
Mr.  Smith.  You'd  ought  to  know  about 
my  reputation  by  this  time.” 

“They  say  you’re  square,”  the  prisoner 
admitted;  “but  you  ain’t  so  stuck  on  me 

as  to  care  a d whether  I go  over  the 

road;  I’d  expect  you’d  want  to  send  me 
for  the  trouble  I’ve  given  you,”  and  he 
grinned.  “Well,  what  are  you  after?” 


“Helping  your  mother,  young  feller. 
I had  a mother  myself.” 

“ It  ain’t  uncommon.” 

“Maybe  a mother  like  mine  — and 
yours — is,  though.” 

The  prisoner’s  eyes  travelled  down  to 
the  face  on  the  carte.  “That’s  right,” 
he  said,  with  another  ring  in  his  voice. 
“I  wouldn’t  mind  half  so  much  if  I could 
keep  my  going  to  the  pen  from  her. 
She’s  never  found  out  about  me.” 

“How  much  family  you  got?”  said 
Wickliff,  thoughtfully. 

“Just  a mother.  I ain’t  married. 
There  was  a girl,  my  sister — good  sort  too, 
’nuff  better’n  me.  She  used  to  be  a clerk 
in  the  store,  type-writer,  bookkeeper,  gen- 
eral utility,  you  know.  My  position  in 
the  first  place;  and  when  I — well,  re- 
signed, they  gave  it  to  her.  She  helped 
mother  buy  the  place.  Two  years  ago 
she  died.  You  may  believe  me  or  not, 
but  I would  have  gone  back  home  then 
and  run  straight  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 

Mame.  I would,  by  ! I had  five 

hundred  dollars  then,  and  I was  going 

back  to  give  every  d cent  of  it  to  ma, 

tell  her  to  put  it  into  the  bakery—” 

“ That  how  she  makes  a living?” 

“Yes — little  two-by-four  bakery— oh, 
I’m  giving  you  straight  goods — k makes 
pies  and  cakes  and  bread — good,  too,  you 
bet — makes  it  herself.  Ruth  Graves,  who 
lives  round  the  corner,  comes  in  and  helps 
— keeps  the  books,  and  tends  shop  busy 
times;  tends  the  oven  too,  I guess.  She 
was  a great  friend  of  Ellie’s — and  mine. 
She’s  a real  good  girl.  Well,  I didn’t  get 
mother’s  letters  till  it  was  too  late,  and  I 
felt  bad;  I had  a mind  to  go  right  down 
to  Fairport  and  go  in  with  ma.  That — 
she  stopped  it.  Got  me  off  on  a tear 
somehow,  and  by  the  time  I was  sober 
again  the  money  was  ’most  all  gone.  I 
sent  what  was  left  off  to  ma,  and  I went 
on  the  road  again  myself.  But  she’s  the 
devil.” 

“ That  the  time  you  hit  her?” 

The  prisoner  nodded.  “Oughtn’t  to, 
of  course.  Wasn't  brought  up  that  way. 
My  father  was  a Methodist  preacher,  and 
a good  one.  But  I tell  you  the  coons 
that  say  you  never  must  hit  a woman 
don’t  know  anything  about  that  sort  of 
women;  there  ain't  nothing  on  earth  so 
infernally  exasperating  as  a woman. 
They  can  mad  you  worse  than  forty 
men.” 

It  was  the  sheriff’s  turn  to  nod,  which 
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he  did  gravely,  with  even  a glimmer  of 
sympathy  in  his  mien. 

“Well,  she  never  forgave  you,”  said 
he;  44  she’s  had  it  in  for  you  ever  since.” 

“ And  she  knows  I won’t  squeal,  ’cause 
I’d  have  to  give  poor  Ben  away,”  said  the 
prisoner;  44  but  I tell  you,  sheriff,  she  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deviltry  every  time, 
and  she  managed  to  bag  the  best  part  of 
the  swag,  too.” 

“I  dare  say.  Well,  to  come  back  to 
business,  the  question  with  you  is  how  to 
keep  these  here  misfortunes  of  yours  from 
your  mother,  ain’t  it?” 

44  Of  course.” 

“Well,  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to  plead 
guilty,  showing  you  don’t  mean  to  give 
the  court  any  more  trouble.  Tell  the 
judge  you  are  sick  of  your  life,  and  going 
to  quit.  You  are,  ain’t  you?”  the  sheriff 
concluded,  simply ; and  the  swindler, 
after  an  instant’s  hesitation,  answered, 

“ D if  I won’t,  if  I can  get  a job.” 

“Well,  that  admitted”  — the  sheriff 
smoothed  his  big  knees  gently  as  he  talk- 
ed, his  mild  attentive  eyes  fixed  on  the 
prisoner’s  nervous  presence — “that  ad- 
mitted, best  plan  is  for  you  to  plead  guilty, 
and  maybe  we  can  fix  it  so’s  you  will  be 
sentenced  to  jail  instead  of  the  pen.  Then 
we  can  keep  it  from  your  mother  easy. 
Write  her  you’ve  got  a job  here  in  this 
town,  and  have  your  letters  sent  to  my 
care.  I’ll  get  you  something  to  do.  She’ll 
never  suspect  that  you  are  the  notorious 
Ned  Paisley.  And  it  ain’t  likely  you  go 
home  often  enough  to  make  not  going 
awkward.” 

“I  haven’t  been  home  in  four  years. 
But  see  here:  how  long  am  I likely  to  get?” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  him,  at  the  hol- 
low cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  and  narrow 
chest— all  so  cruelly  declared  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  unconsciously  he  modulated 
his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

“ I wouldn’t  worry  about  that,  if  I was 
you.  You  need  a rest.  You  are  run 
down  pretty  low.  You  ain’t  rugged 
enough  for  the  life  you’ve  been  leading.” 

The  prisoner’s  eyes  strayed  past  the 
grating  to  the  green  hills  and  the  plea- 
sant gardens,  where  some  children  were 
playing.  The  sheriff  did  not  move.  There 
was  as  little  sensibility  in  his  impassive 
mask  as  in  a wrooden  Indian's;  but  behind 
the  trained  apathy  was  a real  compassion. 
He  was  thinking.  “The  boy  don’t  look 
like  he  had  a year’s  life  in  him.  I bet  he 
knows  it  himself.  And  when  he  stares 


that  way  out  of  the  window  he’s  think- 
ing he  ain’t  never  going  to  be  foot  loose 
in  the  sun  again.  Kinder  tough,  I call  it.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  suddenly  met 
his.  “Well,  it’s  no  great  matter,  I guess,” 
said  he.  “ I’ll  do  it.  But  I can’t  for  the 
life  of  me  make  out  why  you  are  taking 
so  much  trouble.” 

He  was  surprised  at  Wickliff’s  reply. 

It  was,  “Come  on  down  stairs  with  me, 
and  I’ll  show  you.” 

“ You  mean  it?” 

“ Yes;  go  ahead.” 

“You  want  my  parole  not  to  cut  and 
run?” 

“Just  as  you  like  about  that.  Better 
not  try  any  fooling.” 

The  prisoner  uttered  a short  laugh, 
glancing  from  his  own  puny  limbs  to  the 
magnificent  muscles  of  the  officer. 

“Straight  ahead,  after  you’re  out  of 
the  corridor,  down  stairs,  and  turn  to  the 
right,”  said  Wickliff. 

Silently  the  prisoner  followed  his  di- 
rections, and  when  they  had  descended 
the  stairs  and  turned  to  the  right,  the 
sheriff’s  hand  pushed  beneath  his  elbow 
and  opened  the  door  before  them.  “My 
rooms,”  said  Wickliff.  “Being  a single 
man,  it’s  handier  for  me  living  in  the  jail.  * 
The  rooms  were  furnished  with  the  un- 
chastened gorgeousness  of  a Pullman 
sleeper,  the  brilliant  hues  of  a Brussels 
carpet  on  the  floor,  blue  plush  at  the  win- 
dows and  on  the  chairs.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  the  most  expensive  gilt  paper 
that  the  town  could  furnish  (after  all,  it 
was  a modest  price  per  roll),  and  against 
the  gold,  photographs  of  the  district  judges 
assumed  a sinister  dignity.  There  was 
also  a photograph  of  the  court-house,  and 
one  of  the  jail,  and  a model  in  bass-relief 
of  the  Capitol  at  Des  Moines;  but  more 
prominent  than  any  of  these  were  two 
portraits  opposite  the  windows.  They 
were  oil  - paintings,  elaborately  framed, 
and  they  had  cost  so  much  that  the  sher- 
iff rested  happily  content  that  they  must 
be  well  painted.  Certainly  the  artist  had 
not  recorded  impressions;  rather  he  seem- 
ed to  have  worked  with  a microscope, 
not  slighting  an  eyelash.  One  of  the  por- 
traits was  that  of  a stiff  and  stern  young 
man  in  a soldier's  uniform.  He  was  dark, 
and  had  eyes  and  features  like  the  sher- 
iff. The  other  was  the  portrait  of  a young 
girl.  In  the  original  daguerreotype  from 
which  the  artist  worked  the  face  was 
comely,  if  not  pretty,  and  the  innocence 
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in  the  eyes  and  the  timid  smile  made  it 
winning.  The  artist  had  enlarged  the 
eyes  and  made  the  mouth  smaller,  and 
bestowed  (with  the  most  amiable  inten- 
tions) a complexion  of  hectic  brilliancy; 
but  there  still  remained,  in  spite  of  paint, 
a flicker  of  the  old  touching  expression. 
Between  the  two  canvases  hung  a framed 
letter.  It  was  labelled  in  bold  Roman 
script,  “Letter  of  Capt.  R.  T.  Manley,” 
and  a glance  showed  the  reader  that  it 
was  the  description  of  a battle  to  a friend. 
One  sentence  was  underlined.  “We  also 
lost  Private  A.  T.  Wickliff,  killed  in  the 
charge — a good  man  who  could  always  be 
depended  on  to  do  his  duty.” 

The  sheriff  guided  his  bewildered  vis- 
itor opposite  these  portraits  and  lifted  his 
hand  above  the  other’s  shoulder.  “You 
see  them?”  said  he.  “They’re  my  father 
and  mother.  You  see  that  letter?  It  was 
wrote  by  my  father’s  old  captain  and  sent 
to  me.  What  he  says  about  my  father  is 
everything  that  I know.  But  it’s  enough. 
He  was  4 a good  man  who  could  always 
be  depended  on  to  do  his  duty.’  You 
can’t  say  no  more  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I’ve  had  a pretty  tough 
time  of  it  in  my  own  life,  as  a man’s  got 
to  have  who  takes  up  my  line;  but  I’ve 
tried  to  live  so  my  father  needn’t  be 
ashamed  of  me.  That  other  picture  is  my 
mother.  I don’t  know  nothing  about 
her,  nothing  at  all ; and  I don’t  need  to — 
except  those  eyes  of  hers.  There’s  a look 
someway  about  your  mother’s  eyes  like 
mine.  Maybe  it’s  only  the  look  one  good 
woman  has  like  another;  but  whatever  it 
is,  your  mother  made  me  think  of  mine. 
She’s  the  kind  of  mother  I’d  like  to  have; 
and  if  I can  help  it,  she  shaVt  know  her 
son’s  in  the  penitentiary.  Now  come  on 
back.” 

As  silently  as  he  had  gone,  the  prison- 
er followed  the  sheriff  back  to  his  cell. 
“Good-by,  Paisley,”  said  the  sheriff,  at 
the  door. 

“ Good-by,  sir;  I’m  much  obliged,”  said 
the  prisoner.  Not  another  word  was  said. 

That  evening,  however,  good  Mrs.  Ra- 
ker told  the  sheriff  that,  to  her  mind,  if 
ever  a man  was  struck  with  death,  that 
new  young  fellow  was;  and  he  had  been 
crying,  too;  his  eyes  were  all  red. 

“ He  needs  to  cry,”  was  all  the  comfort 
that  the  kind  soul  received  from  the  sher- 
iff, the  cold  remark  being  accompanied 
by  what  his  familiars  called  his  Indian 
scowl. 


Nevertheless,  he  did  his  utmost  for  the 
prisoner  as  a quiet  intercessor,  and  his 
merciful  prophecy  was  accomplished — Ed- 
gar S.  Paisley  was  permitted  to  serve  out 
his  sentence  in  the  jail  instead  of  the  State 
prison.  His  state  of  health  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  judge’s  clemency, 
and  the  sheriff  could  not  but  suspect  that, 
in  his  own  phrase,  “Paisley  played  his 
cough  and  his  hollow  cheeks  for  all  they 
were  worth.” 

“But  that’s  natural,”  he  observed  to 
Raker,  “and  he’s  doing  it  partially  for 
the  old  lady.  Well,  I’ll  try  to  give  her 
a quiet  spell.” 

‘ 4 Yes,  ’’Raker  responds,  dubiously,  “but 
he’ll  be  at  his  old  games  the  minute  he 
gits  out.” 

“You  don’t  suppose”  — the  sheriff 
speaks  with  a certain  embarrassment — 
“you  don’t  suppose  there’d  be  any  chance 
of  really  reforming  him,  so  as  he’d  stick? 
— he  ain’t  likely  to  live  long.” 

“Nah,”  says  the  unbelieving  deputy; 
44  he’s  a deal  too  slick  to  be  reformed.” 

The  sheriff’s  pucker  of  his  black  brows 
and  his  slow  nod  might  have  meant  any- 
thing. Really  he  was  saying  to  himself 
(Amos  was  a dogged  fellow) : “Don’t  care ; 
I’m  going  to  try.  I am  sure  ma  would 
want  me  to.  I ain’t  a very  hefty  mis- 
sionary, but  if  there  is  such  a thing  as 
clubbing  a man  half-way  decent,  and  I 
think  there  is,  I’ll  get  him  that  way. 
Poor  old  lady,  she  looked  so  unhappy!” 

During  the  trial  Paisley  was  too  ex- 
cited and  dejected  to  write  his  mother. 
But  the  day  after  he  received  his  sen- 
tence the  sheriff  found  him  finishing  a 
large  sheet  of  foolscap. 

It  contained  a detailed  and  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  reasons  why  he  had  left 
a mythical  grocery  firm,  and  described 
with  considerable  humor  the  mythical 
boarding-house  where  he  was  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  It  was  very  well 
done,  and  he  expected  a smile  from  the 
sheriff.  The  red  mottled  his  pale  cheeks 
when  Wickliff,  with  his  blackest  frown, 
tore  the  letter  into  pieces,  which  he  stuffed 
into  his  pocket. 

“ You  take  a d ungentlemanly  ad- 

vantage of  your  position,”  fumed  Paisley. 

“I  shall  take  more  advantage  of  it  if 
you  give  me  any  sass,”  returned  Wick- 
liff, calmly.  “Now  set  down  and  listen.” 
Paisley,  after  one  helpless  glare,  did  sit 
down.  “ I believe  you  fairly  revel  in 
lying.  I don’t.  That’s  where  we  differ. 
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I think  lies  are  always  liable  to  come 
home  to  roost,  and  I like  to  have  the 
flock  as  small  as  possible.  Now  you 
write  that  you  are  here,  and  you’re  help- 
ing me.  You  ain’t  getting  much  wages, 
but  they  will  be  enough  to  keep  you— 
these  hard  times  any  job  is  better  than 
none.  And  you  can  add  that  you  don’t 
want  any  money  from  her.  Your  other 
letter  sorter  squints  like  you  did.  You 
can  say  you  are  boarding  with  a very 
nice  lady — that’s  Mrs.  Raker — everything 
very  clean,  and  the  table  plain  but  abun- 
dant. Address  you  in  care  of  Sheriff 
Amos  T.  Wick] iff.  How’s  that?” 

Paisley’s  anger  had  ebbed  away.  Either 
from  policy  or  some  other  motive  he  was 
laughing  now.  “It’s  not  nearly  so  in- 
teresting in  a literary  point  of  view,  you 
know,”  said  he,  “but  I guess  it  will  be 
easier  not  to  have  so  many  things  to  re- 
member. And  you’re  right;  I didn’t 
mean  to  hint  for  money,  but  it  did  look 
like  it.” 

“He  did  mean  to  hint,”  thought  the 
sheriff,  “but  lie’s  got  some  sense.”  The 
letter  finally  submitted  was  a master- 
piece in  its  way.  This  time  the  sheriff 
smiled,  though  grimly.  He  also  gave 
Paisley  a cigar. 

Regularly  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Smith 
were  submitted  to  Wickliff.  Raker  never 
thought  of  reading  them.  The  replies 
came  with  a pathetic  promptness.  “That’s 
from  your  ma,”  said  Wickliff,  when  the 
first  letter  came — Paisley  was  at  the  jail 
ledgers  in  the  sheriff’s  room,  as  it  hap- 
pened, directly  beneath  the  portraits — 
“you  better  read  it  first.” 

Paisley  read  it  twice;  then  he  turned 
and  handed  it  to  the  sheriff,  with  a half 
apology.  “My  mother  talks  a good  deal 
better  than  she  writes.  Women  are  nat- 
urally interested  in  petty  things,  you 
know.  Besides,  I used  to  be  fond  of  the 
old  dog;  that’s  why  she  writes  so  much 
about  him.” 

“I  have  a dog  myself,”  growled  the 
sheriff.  “ Your  mother  writes  a beautiful 
letter.”  His  eyes  were  already  travelling 
down  the  cheap  thin  note-paper,  folded 
at  the  top.  “ I know,”  Mrs.  Smith  wrote, 
in  her  stiff,  careful  hand — “I  know  you 
will  feel  bad,  Eddy,  to  hear  that  dear  old 
Rowdy  is  gone.  Your  letter  came  the 
night  before  he  died.  Ruth  was  over, 
and  I read  it  out  loud  to  her;  and  when 
I came  to  that  part  where  you  sent  your 
love  to  him,  it  seemed  like  he  understood, 


he  wagged  his  tail  so  knowing.  You 
know  how  fond  of  you  he  always  was. 
All  that  evening  he  played  round— more 
than  usual  — and  I’m  so  glad  we  both 
petted  him.  for  in  the  morning  we  found 
him  stiff  and  cold  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs,  in  his  favorite  place.  I don't  think 
he  could  have  suffered  any,  he  looked  so 
peaceful.  Ruth  and  I made  a grave  for 
him  in  the  garden,  under  the  white  rose 
tree.  Ruth  digged  the  grave,  and  she 
painted  a Kennedy’s  cracker-box,  and  we 
wrapped  him  up  in  white  cotton  cloth. 

I cried,  and  Ruth  cried  too,  when  we  laid 
him  away.  Somehow  it  made  me  long 
so  much  more  to  see  you.  If  I sent  you 
the  money,  don’t  you  think  you  could 
come  home  for  Christmas?  Wouldn’t 
your  employer  let  you  if  he  knew  your 
mother  had  not  seen  you  for  four  years, 
and  you  are  all  the  child  she  has  got? 
But  I don’t  want  you  to  neglect  your 
business.” 

The  few  words  of  affection  that  fol- 
lowed were  not  written  so  firmly  as  the 
rest.  The  sheriff  would  not  read  them; 
he  handed  the  letter  back  to  Paisley,  and 
turned  his  Indian  scowl  on  the  back  of 
the  latter’s  shapely  head. 

Paisley  was  staring  at  the  columns  of 
the  page  before  him.  “Rowdy  was  my 
dog  when  I was  courting  Ruth,”  he  said. 
“I  was  engaged  to  her  once.  I suppose 
mother  thinks  of  that.  Poor  Rowdy ! the 
night  I ran  away  he  followed  me,  and  I 
had  to  whip  him  back.” 

“ Oh,  you  ran  away?” 

“ Oh  yes;  the  old  story.  Trusted  clerk. 
Meant  to  return  the  money.  It  wasn't 
very  much.  But  it  about  cleaned  mother 
out.  Then  she  started  the  bakery.” 

“You  pay  your  ma  back?” 

“Yes,  I did.” 

“ That's  a lie.” 

“What  do  you  ask  a man  such  ques- 
tions for,  then?  Do  you  think  it’s  plea- 
sant admitting  what  a dirty  dog  you’ve 
been?  Oh,  d 1 you !” 

“ You  do  see  it,  then,”  said  the  sheriff, 
in  a very  pleasant,  gentle  tone;  “that’s 
one  good  thing.  For  you  have  got  to 
reform,  Ned;  I’m  going  to  give  your 
mother  a decent  boy.  Well,  what  hap- 
pened then?  Girl  throw  you  over?” 

“ Why,  I ran  straight  for  a while,” 
said  Paisley,  furtively,  wiping  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other  with  a finger; 
“there  wasn’t  any  scandal.  Ruth  stuck 
by  me,  and  a married  sister  of  hers  (who 
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and  a pound  of  Yale  mixture  that  after- 
noon. 

The  correspondence  threw  some  side 
lights  on  Paisley’s  past. 

“You’ve  got  to  write  your  ma  every 
week,”  announced  Wickliff,  when  the 
day  came  round. 

“Why,  I haven’t  written  once  a 
month.” 

“Probably  not,  but  you  have  got  to 
write  once  a week  now.  Your  mother’ll 
get  used  to  it.  I should  think  you’d  be 
glad  to  do  the  only  thing  you  can  for  the 
mother  that’s  worked  her  fingers  off  for 
you.” 

“ I am  glad,”  said  Paisley,  sullenly. 

He  never  made  any  further  demur. 
He  wrote  very  good  letters;  and  more 
and  more,  as  the  time  passed,  he  grew 
interested  in  the  correspondence.  Mean- 
while he  began  to  acquire  (quite  unsus- 
pected by  the  sheriff)  a queer  respect  for 
that  personage.  The  sheriff  was  popular 
among  the  prisoners;  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  voiced  by  one  of  them, 
who  exclaimed,  one  day,  after  his  visit, 
“ Well,  I never  did  see  a man  as  had 
killed  so  many  men  put  on  so  little  airs!” 

Paisley  began  his  acquaintance  with  a 
contempt  for  the  slow- moving  intellect 
that  he  attributed  to  his  sluggish-looking 
captor.  He  felt  the  superiority  of  his 
own  better  education.  It  was  grateful  to 
his  vanity  to  sneer  in  secret  at  Wickliff’s 
slips  in  grammar  or  information.  And 
presently  he  had  opportunity  to  indulge 
his  humor  in  this  respect,  for  Wickliff 
began  lending  him  books.  The  jail  li- 
brary, as  a rule,  was  managed  by  Mrs. 
Raker.  She  was,  she  used  to  say,  “a 
great  reader,”  and  dearly  loved  “a  nice 
story  that  made  you  cry  all  the  way 
through  and  ended  right.”  Her  taste  was 
catholic  in  fiction  (she  never  read  any- 
thing else),  and  her  favorites  were  Mrs. 
South  worth,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Walter 
Scott.  The  sheriff’s  own  reading  seldom 
strayed  beyond  the  daily  papers,  but  with 
the  aid  of  a legal  friend  he  had  selected 
some  standard  biographies  and  histories 
to  add  to  the  singular  conglomeration  of 
fiction  and  religion  that  a charitable  pub- 
lic had  sent  to  the  jail.  On  Paisley’s  re- 
quest for  reading,  the  sheriff  went  to  Mrs. 
Raker.  She  promptly  pulled  Ishmael 
Worth,  or  Out  of  the  Depths , from  the 
shelf.  “It’s  beautiful,”  says  she,  “and 
when  he  gits  through  with  that  he  can 
have  the  Pickwick  Papers  to  cheer  him 


up.  Only  I kinder  hate  to  lend  that  book 
to  the  prisoners;  there’s  so  much  about 
good  eatin’  in  it,  it  makes  ’em  dissatisfied 
with  the  table.” 

“He’s  got  to  have  something  improv- 
ing, too,”  says  the  sheriff.  “ I guess  the 
history  of  the  United  States  will  do; 
you’ve  read  the  others,  and  know  they’re 
all  right.  I’ll  run  through  this.” 

He  told  Paisley  the  next  morning  that 
he  had  sat  up  almost  all  night  reading, 
he  was  so  afraid  that  enough  of  the  thir- 
teen States  wouldn’t  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  only  one  of  the  artless 
comments  that  tickled  Paisley.  Yet  he 
soon  began  to  notice  the  sheriff’s  keen- 
ness of  observation,  and  a kind  of  work-a- 
day  sense  that  served  him  well.  He  fell 
to  wondering,  during  those  long  nights 
when  his  cough  kept  him  awake,  wheth- 
er his  own  brilliant  and  subtle  ingenuity 
had  done  as  much  for  him.  He  could 
hardly  tell  the  moment  of  its  beginning, 
but  he  began  to  value  the  approval  of  this 
big,  ignorant,  clumsy,  strong  man. 

Insensibly  he  grew  to  thinking  of  con- 
duct more  in  the  sheriff’s  fashion;  and 
his  letters  not  only  reflected  the  change 
in  his  moral  point  of  view,  they  began  to 
have  more  and  more  to  say  of  the  sher- 
iff. Very  soon  the  mother  began  to  be 
pathetically  thankful  to  this  good  friend 
of  her  boy,  whose  habits  were  so  correct, 
whose  influence  so  admirable.  In  her 
grateful  happiness  over  the  frequent  let- 
ters and  their  affection  were  revealed  the 
unexpressed  fears  that  had  tortured  her 
for  years.  She  asked  for  Wickliff’s  pic- 
ture. Paisley  did  not  know  that  the 
sheriff  had  a photograph  taken  on  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Smith  pronounced  him  “a 
handsome  man.”  To  be  sure,  the  un- 
scarred side  of  his  face  was  taken.  “ He 
looks  firm,  too,”  wrote  the  poor  mother, 
whose  own  boy  had  never  known  how  to 
be  firm ; “ I think  he  must  be  a Daniel.” 

“ A which  ?”  exclaimed  the  puzzled 
Daniel. 

“Didn’t  you  ever  go  to  Sunday  school? 
Don’t  you  know  the  verses, 

* Dare  to  be  a Daniel ; 

Dare  to  make  a stand’?” 

The  sheriff’s  reply  was  enigmatical. 
It  was:  “Well,  to  think  of  you  having 
such  a mother  as  that!” 

“T  don’t  deserve  her,  that’s  a fact,” 
said  Paisley,  with  his  flippant  air.  “ And 
yet,  would  you  believe  it,  I used  to  be  the 
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model  boy  of  the  Sunday-school.  Won 
all  the  prizes.  Ma’s  got  them  in  a draw- 
er.” 

“ Dare  say.  They  thought  you  were  a 
awful  good  boy,  because  you  always  kept 
your  face  clean  and  brushed  your  hair 
without  being  told  to,  and  learned  your 
lessons  quick,  and  always  said  ‘ Yes,  ’m,’ 
and  ‘No,  ’m,’  and  when  you  got  into  a 
scrape  lied  out  of  it,  and  picked  up  bad 
habits  as  easy  and  quiet  as  a long-haired 
dog  catches  fleas.  Oh,  I know  your  sort 
of  model  boy!  We  had  ’em  at  the  Or- 
phans’ Home;  I’ve  taken  their  lickings, 
too.” 

Paisley’s  thin  face  was  scarlet  before 
the  speech  was  finished.  “Some  of  that 
is  true,”  said  lie;  “ but  at  least  I never  hit 
a fellow  when  he  was  down.” 

The  sheriff  narrowed  his  eyes  in  a way 
he  had  when  thinking;  he  put  both 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  contemplated 
Paisley’s  irritation.  “Well,  young  fel- 
ler, you  have  some  reason  to  talk  that 
way  to  me,”  said  he.  “The  fact  is,  I 
was  mad  at  you,  thinking  about  your 
mother.  I — I respect  that  lady  very 
highly.” 

Paisley  forced  a feeble  smile  over  his 
“So  do  I.” 

But  after  this  episode  the  sheriff’s  man- 
ner visibly  softened  to  the  young  man. 
He  told  Raker  that  there  were  good  spots 
in  Paisley. 

“Yes,  he’s  mighty  slick,”  said  Raker. 

Thanksgiving-time  a box  from  his  mo- 
ther came  to  the  prisoner,  and  among  the 
pies  and  cakes  was  an  especial  pie  for 
Mr.  Wickliff,  “from  his  affectionate  old 
friend,  Rebecca  Smitlk” 

The  sheriff  spent  fully  two  hours  com- 
muning with  a large  new  Manual  of  Eti- 
quette and  Correspondence  ; then  he  sub- 
mitted a letter  to  Paisley.  Paisley  read : 

“Dear  Madam, — Your  favor  (of  the 
pie)  of  the  24th  inst.  is  received  and  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  and  warm 
thanks.  Ned  is  an  efficient  clerk  and 
his  habits  are  very  correct.  We  are  read- 
ing history,  in  our  leisure  hours.  We 
have  read  Fisk’s  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States  and  two  volumes  of 
Macauley’s  History  of  England.  Both 
very  interesting  books.  I think  that 
Judge  Jeffreys  was  the  meanest  and 
worst  judge  I ever  heard  of.  My  early 
education  was  not  as  extensive  as  I could 
wish,  and  I am  very  glad  of  the  valuable 


assistance  which  I receive  from  your 
son.  He  is  doing  well  and  sends  his 
love.  Hoping,  my  dear  Madam,  to  be 
able  to  see  you  and  thank  you  personally 
for  your  very  kind  and  welcome  gift,  I 
am,  with  respect, 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

Amos  T.  Wickliff.” 

Paisley  read  the  letter  soberly.  In 
fact,  another  feeling  destroyed  any  incli- 
nation to  smile  over  the  unusual  pomp  of 
WicklifFs  style.  “That’s  out  of  sight  1” 
he  declared.  “ It  will  please  the  old  lady 
to  the  ground.  Say,  I take  it  very  kindly 
of  you,  Mr.  Wickliff,  to  write  about  me 
that  way.” 

“I  had  a book  to  help  me,”  confessed 
the  flattered  sheriff.  “ And— say,  Paisley, 
when  you  are  writing  about  me  to  your 
ma,  you  better  say  Wickliff,  or  Amos. 

Mr.  Wickliff  sounds  kinder  stiff.  I’ll 
understand.” 

The  letter  that  the  sheriff  received  in 
return  he  did  not  show  to  Paisley.  He 
read  it  with  a knitted  brow,  and  more 
than  once  he  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  When  he  finished  it  he  drew  a 
long  sigh,  and  walked  up  to  his  mother’s 
portrait.  “She  says  she  prays  for  me 
every  night,  ma” — he  spoke  under  his 
breath,  aud  reverently.  “ Ma,  I simply 
have  got  to  save  that  boy  for  her,  haven’t 
I?” 

That  evening  Paisley  rather  timidly 
approached  a subject  which  he  had  tried 
twice  before  to  broach,  and  his  courage 
had  failed  him.  “ You  said  something, 

Mr.  Wickliff,  of  paying  me  a little  extra 
for  what  I do,  keeping  the  books,  etc. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  will 
be?  I — I’d  like  to  send  a Christmas  pres- 
ent to  my  mother.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  sheriff,  heart- 
ily. “I  was  thinking  what  would  suit 
her.  How’s  a nice  black  dress,  and  a bill 
pinned  to  it  to  pay  for  making  it  up?” 

“ But  I never — ” 

“ You  can  pay  me  when  you  get  out.” 

“Do  you  think  I’ll  ever  get  out?” 
Paisley’s  fine  eyes  were  fixed  on  Wickliff 
as  he  spoke,  with  a sudden  wistful  eager- 
ness. He  had  never  alluded  to  his  health 
before,  yet  it  had  steadily  failed.  Now 
he  would  not  let  Amos  answer;  he  may 
have  flinched  from  any  confirmation  of 
his  own  fears;  he  took  the  word  hastily. 
“Anyhow,  you’ll  risk  my  turning  out  a 
bad  investment.  But  you’ll  do  a d 
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kind  action  to  my  mother,  and  if  I’m  a 
rip,  she’s  a saint.” 

“Sure,”  said  the  sheriff.  “Say,  do 
you  think  she’d  mind  my  sending  her  a 
hymn-book  and  a few  flowers?” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tiny 
bakery  window,  one  Christmas  day, 
showed  such  a crimson  glory  of  roses  as 
the  village  had  never  seen ; and  the  wid- 
ow Smith,  bowing  her  shabby  black  bon- 
net on  the  pew  rail,  gave  thanks  and 
tears  for  a happy  Christmas,  and  prayed 
for  her  son’s  friend.  She  prayed  for  her 
son  also,  that  he  might  “be  kept  good.” 
She  felt  that  her  prayer  would  be  an- 
swered. God  knows,  perhaps  it  was. 

That  night  before  she  went  to  bed  she 
wrote  to  Edgar  and  to  Amos.  “ I am 
writing  to  both  my  boys,”  she  said  to 
Amos,  “for  I feel  like  you  were  my  dear 
son  too.” 

When  Amos  answered  this  letter  he 
did  not  consult  the  Manual.  It  was  one 
day  in  January,  early  in  the  month,  that 
he  received  the  first  bit  of  encouragement 
for  his  missionary  work,  palpable  enough 
to  display  to  the  scoffer  Raker.  Yet  it 
was  not  a great  thing  either;  only  this: 
Paisley  (already  half  an  hour  at  work  in 
the  sheriff’s  room)  stopped,  fished  from 
his  sleeve  a piece  of  note-paper  folded 
into  the  measure  of  a knife-blade,  and  of- 
fered it  to  the  sheriff. 

“See  what  Marne  sent  me,”  said  he; 
44  just  read  it.” 

There  was  a page  of  it,  the  purport  be- 
ing that  the  writer  had  done  what  she 
had  through  jealousy,  which  she  knew 
now  was  unfounded;  she  was  suffering 
indescribable  agonies  from  remorse;  and, 
to  prove  she  meant  what  she  said,  if  her 
darling  Ned  would  forgive  her,  she  would 
get  him  out  before  a week  was  over.  If 
he  agreed  he  was  to  be  at  his  window  at 
six  o’clock  Wednesday  night.  The  day 
was  Thursday. 

“ How  did  you  get  this?”  asked  Amos. 
“Do  you  mind  telling?” 

“Not  the  least.  It  came  in  a coat. 
From  Barber  and  Glasson’s.  The  one 
Mrs.  Raker  picked  out  for  me,  and  it  was 
sent  up  from  the  store.  She  got  at  it 
somehow,  I suppose.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  word  where  to 
look?” 

Paisley  grinned.  “ Mame  was  here, 
visiting  that  fellow  who  was  taken  up 
for  smashing  a window,  and  pretended 
he  was  so  hungry  he  had  to  have  a meal 


in  jail.  Mame  put  him  up  to  it,  so  she 
could  come.  She  gave  me  the  tip  where 
to  look  then.” 

“ I see.  I got  on  to  some  of  those  sig- 
nals once.  Well,  did  you  show  yourself 
Wednesday  ?” 

“Not  much!”  He  hesitated,  and  did 
not  look  at  the  sheriff,  scrawling  initials 
on  the  blotting-pad  with  his  pen.  “ Did 
you  really  think,  Mr.  Wickliff,  after  all 
you’ve  done  for  me — and  my  mother — I 
would  go  back  on  you  and  get  you  into 
trouble  for  that — ” 

“ ’S-sh ! Don’t  call  names !”  Wickliff 
looked  apprehensively  at  the  picture  of 
his  mother.  “ Why  didn’t  you  give  me 
this  before?” 

“Because  you  weren’t  here  till  this 
morning.  I wasn’t  going  to  give  it  to 
Raker.” 

“ What  do  you  suppose  she’s  after?” 

“Oh,  she’s  got  some  big  scheme  on 
foot,  and  she  needs  me  to  work  it.  I’m 
sick  of  her.  I’m  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 

I want  to  run  straight.  I want  to  be  the 
man  my  poor  mother  thinks  I am.” 

“ And  I want  to  help  you,  Ned,”  cried 
the  sheriff.  For  the  first  time  he  caught 
the  other’s  hand  and  wrung  it. 

“I  guess  the  Lord  wants  to  help  me 
too,”  said  Paisley,  in  a queer  dry  tone. 

“Why  — yes — of  course  he  wants  to 
help  all  of  us,”  said  the  sheriff,  embar- 
rassed. Then  he  frowned,  and  his  voice 
roughened  as  he  asked,  “What  do  you 
mean  by  that?” 

“Oh,  you  know  what  I mean,”  said 
Paisley,  smiling;  44  you’ve  always  known 
it.  It’s  been  getting  worse  lately.  I 
guess  I caught  cold.  Some  mornings  I 
have  to  stop  two  or  three  times  when  I 
dress  myself,  I have  such  fits  of  cough- 
ing.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell,  and  go  to  the 
hospital?” 

44  I wanted  to  come  down  here.  It's 
so  pleasant  down  here.” 

“ Good — ” the  sheriff  reined  his  tongue 
in  time,  and  only  said,  “ Look  here,  you’ve 
got  to  see  a doctor!” 

Therefore  the  encouragement  to  the 
missionary  work  was  embittered  by  divers 
conflicting  feelings.  Even  Raker  was 
disturbed  when  the  doctor  announced 
that  Paisley  had  pneumonia. 

“ Double  pneumonia, and  a slim  chance, 
of  course,”  gloomed  Raker.  “ Always  so. 
Can’t  have  a man  git  useful  and  be  a Tit- 
le decent,  but  lie’s  got  to  die!  Why 
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“ No,  thank  you,  ma'am,”  said  Paisley. 
“Queer  how  I’ve  thought  so  often  how 
I’d  like  the  taste  of  whiskey  again  on  my 
tongue,  and  now  I can  have  all  I want, 
I don’t  care  a hooter!” 

His  voice  was  rasped  in  the  chords,  and 
he  caught  his  breath  between  his  sen- 
tences. Forty -eight  hours  had  made  an 
ugly  alteration  in  his  face;  the  eyes  were 
glassy,  the  features  had  shrunken  in  an 
indescribable,  ghastly  way,  and  the  fair 
skin  was  of  a yellowish  pallor,  with  livid 
circles  about  the  eyes  and  the  open 
mouth. 

Wickliff  greeted  him,  assuming  his  or- 
dinary manner.  They  shook  hands. 

“There's  one  thing,  Mr. Wickliff,”  said 
Paisley:  “you’ll  keep  this  from  my  mo- 
ther. She’d  worry  like  blazes,  and  want 
to  come  here.” 

There  was  a photograph  on  the  table, 
propped  up  by  books;  the  sheriff’s  hand 
was  on  it,  and  he  moved  it,  unconscious- 
ly: “ ‘ To  Eddy,  from  Mother.  The  Lord 
bless  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gra- 
cious unto  thee — Wickliff  cleared  his 
throat.  “Well,  I don’t  know,  Ned,”  he 
said,  cheerfully;  “ maybe  that  would  be  a 
good  thing — kind  of  brace  you  up  and 
make  you  get  well  quicker.” 

Mrs.  Raker  noticed  nothing  in  his  voice ; 
but  Paisley  rolled  his  eyes  on  the  impas- 
sive face  in  a strange,  quivering,  search- 
ing look;  then  he  closed  them  and  feebly 
turned  his  head. 

“Don’t  you  want  me  to  telegraph? 
Don't  you  want  to  see  her?” 

Some  throb  of  excitement  gave  Paisley 
the  strength  to  lift  himself  up  on  the  pil- 
lows. “ What  do  you  want  to  rile  me  all 
up  for?”  His  voice  was  almost  a scream. 
“Want  to  see  her?  It’s  the  only  thing  in 

this  d fool  world  I do  want ! But  I can’t 

have  her  know ; it  would  kill  her  to  know. 
You  must  make  up  some  lie  about  it's  be- 
ing diphtheria  and  awful  sudden,  and  no 
time  for  her  to  come,  and  have  me  all  out 
of  the  way  before  she  gets  here.  You’ve 
been  awful  good  to  me,  and  you  can  do 
anything  you  like;  it’s  the  last  I’ll  bother 
you— don’t  let  her  find  out!” 

“For  the  land's  sake!”  sniffed  Mrs. 
Raker,  in  tears — “don't  she  know?” 

“ No,  ma’am,  she  don't;  and  she  never 
will,  either,”  said  the  sheriff.  “There, 
Ned,  boy,  you  lay  right  down.  I'll  fix 
it.  And  you  shall  see  her,  too.  I’ll 
fix  it.” 


“ Yes,  he’ll  fix  it.  Amos  will  fix  it. 
Don’t  you  worry,”  sobbed  Mi's.  Raker, 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  how  the  sheriff 
could  arrange  matters,  but  was  just  as 
confident  that  he  would  as  if  the  future 
were  unrolled  before  her  gaze. 

The  prisoner  breathed  a long  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  and  patted  the  strong  hand  at 
his  shoulder.  And  Amos  gently  laid  him 
back  on  the  pillows. 

Before  nightfall  Paisley  was  lying  in 
Amos  Wickliff  s own  bed,  while  Amos,  at 
his  side,  was  critically  surveying  both 
chamber  and  parlor  under  half  - closed 
eyelids.  He  was  trying  to  see  them  with 
the  eyes  of  the  elderly  widow  of  a Meth- 
odist clergyman. 

“ Hum — yes!”  The  result  of  the  survey 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  “ All 
nice,  high-toned,  first-class  pictures.  No- 
thing to  shock  a lady.  Liquors  all  put 
away,  ’cept  what's  needed  for  him.  Pops 
all  put  away,  so  she  won’t  be  finding  one 
and  be  killing  herself,  thinking  it's  not 
loaded.  My  bed  moved  in  here  comfort- 
able for  him,  because  he  thought  it  was 
such  a pleasant  room,  poor  boy.  Another 
bed  in  my  room  for  her.  Bath-room  next 
door,  hot  and  cold  water.  Little  gas 
stove.  Trained  nurse  who  doesn’t  know 
anything,  and  so  can’t  tell.  Thinks  it's 
my  friend  Smith.  Is  there  anything 
else?” 

At  this  moment  the  white  counter- 
pane on  the  bed  stirred. 

“ Well,  Ned?”  said  Wickliff. 

“ It's — nice!”  said  Paisley. 

“That’s  right.  Now  you  get  a firm 
grip  on  what  I'm  going  to  say— such  a 
grip  you  won’t  lose  it,  even  if  you  get  out 
of  your  head  a little.” 

“ I won't,”  said  Paisley. 

“All  right.  You’re  not  Paisley  any 
more.  You're  Ned  Smith.  I’ve  had  you 
moved  here  into  my  rooms  because  your 
boarding  - place  wasn’t  so  good.  Every- 
body here  understands,  and  has  got  their 
story  ready.  The  nurse  thinks  you’re 
my  friend  Smith.  You  are,  too,  and  you 
are  to  call  me  Amos.  The  telegram's 
gone.  ’S-sh  ! — what  a way  to  do!” — for 
Paisley  was  crying.  “Ain’t  I her  bov 
too?” 

One  weak  place  remained  in  the  fortress 
that  Amos  had  builded  against  prying 
eyes  and  chattering  tongues.  He  had 
searched  in  vain  for  “Marne.”  There 
was  no  especial  reason,  except  pure  hat  red 
and  malice,  to  dread  her  going  to  Paislev's 
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mother,  but  the  sheriff  had  enough  know- 
ledge of  Marne’s  kind  to  take  these  quali- 
ties into  account. 

From  the  time  that  Wicklitf  promised 
him  that  he  should  have  his  mother, 
Paisley  seemed  to  be  freed  from  every 
misgiving.  He  was  too  ill  to  talk  much, 
and  much  of  the  time  he  was  miserably 
occupied  with  his  own  suffering ; yet 
often  during  the  night  and  day  before 
she  came  he  would  lift  his  still  beautiful 
eyes  to  Mrs.  Raker's  and  say,  “It’s  to- 
morrow night  ma  comes,  isn’t  it?”  To 
which  the  soft-hearted  woman  would 
sometimes  answer,  “ Yes,  son,”  and  some- 
times only  work  her  chin  and  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Once  she  so 
far  forgot  the  presence  of  the  gifted  pro- 
fessional nurse  that  she  sniffed  aloud, 
whereupon  that  personage  administered  a 
scorching  tonic,  in  the  guise  of  a glance, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Raker  went  out  of  the 
room  and  cried. 

He  must  have  kept  some  reckoning  of 
the  time,  for  the  next  day  he  varied  his 
question.  He  said,  “It’s  to-day  she’s 
coming,  isn’t  it?”  As  the  day  wore  on, 
the  customary  change  of  his  disease 
came:  he  was  relieved  of  his  worst  pain; 
he  thought  he  was  better.  So  did  Mrs. 
Raker  and  the  sheriff.  The  doctor  and 
the  nurse  maintained  their  inscrutable 
professional  calm.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
sheriff  (who  had  been  gone  for  a half- 
hour)  softly  opened  the  door.  The  sick 
man  instantly  roused.  He  half  sat  up. 
“I  know,”  he  exclaimed;  “it’s  ma.  Mas 
come !” 

The  nurse  rose,  ready  to  protect  her 
patient. 

There  entered  a little,  black -robed, 
gray-haired  woman,  who  glided  swift  as 
a thought  to  the  bedside,  and  gathered 
the  worn  young  head  to  her  breast.  “ My 
boy,  ray  dear,  good  boy !”  she  said,  under 
her  breath,  so  low  the  nurse  did  not  hear 
her;  she  only  heard  her  say,  “Now  you 
must  get  well.” 

“Oh,  I am  glad,  ma!”  said  the  sick 
man. 

After  that  the  nurse  was  well  content 
with  them  all.  They  obeyed  her  im- 
plicitly. It  was  she  rather  than  Mrs. 
Raker  who  observed  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
mother  was  not  alone,  but  accompanied 
by  a slim,  fair,  brown-eyed  young  wo- 
man, who  lingered  in  the  background, 
and  would  fain  have  not  spoken  to  the 
invalid  at  all  had  she  not  been  gently 


pushed  forward  by  the  mother,  with  the 
words,  “ And  Ruth  came  too,  Eddy !” 

“Thank  you,  Ruth;  I knew  that  you 
wouldn't  let  ma  come  alone,”  said  Ned, 
feebly. 

The  young  woman  had  opened  her 
lips.  Now  they  closed.  She  looked  at 
him  compassionately.  “Surely  not,  Ned,” 
she  said. 

But  why,  wondered  the  nurse,  who 
was  observant — it  was  her  trade  to  ob- 
serve— why  did  she  look  at  him  so  in- 
tently, and  with  such  a shocked  pity? 

Ned  did  not  express  much — the  sick, 
especially  the  very  sick,  cannot  ; but 
whenever  he  waked  in  the  night  and  saw 
his  mother  bending  over  him  he  smiled 
happily,  and  she  would  answer  his 
thought.  “Yes,  my  boy;  my  dear,  good 
boy,”  she  would  say. 

And  the  sheriff  in  his  dim  corner 
thought  sadly  that  the  ruined  life  would 
always  be  saved  for  her  now,  and  her  son 
would  be  her  good  boy  forever.  Yet  he 
muttered  to  himself,  “ I suppose  the  Lord 
is  helping  me  out,  and  I had  ought  to 
feel  obliged,  but  I’m  hanged  if  I wouldn’t 
rather  take  the  chances  and  have  the  boy 
get  well !” 

But  he  knew  all  the  time  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  Ned’s  life.  He  lived 
five  days  after  his  mother  came.  The 
day  before  his  death  he  was  alone  for  a 
short  time  with  the  sheriff,  and  asked  him 
to  be  good  to  his  mother.  “ Ruth  will  be 
good  to  her  too,”  he  said;  “but  last  night 
I dreamed  Marne  was  chasing  mother,  and 
it  scared  me.  You  won’t  let  her  get  at 
mother,  will  you  ?” 

“Of  course  I won’t,”  said  the  sheriff; 
“ we’re  watching  your  mother  every 
minnit;  and  if  that  woman  comes  here. 
Raker  has  orders  to  clap  her  in  jail.  And 
I will  always  look  out  for  your  ma,  Ned, 
and  she  never  shall  know.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  Ned,  in  his  feeble 
voice.  “I’ll  tell  you  something:  I al- 
ways wanted  to  be  good,  but  I was  always 
bad  ; but  I believe  I would  have  been  de- 
cent if  I’d  lived,  because  I’d  have  kept 
close  to  you.  You’ll  be  good  to  ma — and 
to  Ruth?” 

The  sheriff  tli ought  that  he  had  drifted 
away  and  did  not  hear  the  answer,  but 
in  a few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  said,  brightly,  “ Thank  you,  Amos.” 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  used  the 
other  man’s  Christian  name. 

“Yes,  Ned,”  said  the  sheriff. 
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“says  what  she’s  got  to  say,  and  moves 
on.  Poor  Ned ! poor  Ned !” 

Ruth  went  to.  her  section,  but  she  did 
not  undress.  She  sat  behind  the  curtains, 
peering  through  the  opening  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s  section  opposite,  or  at  the  lower 
berth  next  hers,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  sheriff.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
there  also,  and  presently  she  saw  him 
disappear  by  sections  into  their  shelter. 
Then  his  shoes  were  pushed  partially 
into  the  aisle.  Empty  shoes.  She  wait- 
ed; it  could  not  be  that  he  was  really 
going  to  sleep.  But  the  minutes  crept 
by;  a half-hour  passed;  no  sign  of  life 
behind  his  curtains.  An  hour  passed. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  car  curtains 
parted,  and  a young  woman  slipped  out 
of  her  berth.  She  was  dark  and  not 
handsome,  but  an  elegant  shape  and  a 
modish  gown  made  her  attractive-look- 
ing. One  of  her  eyelids  drooped  a lit- 
tle. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  and  paused 
before  Mrs.  Smith’s  section,  Ruth  hold- 
ing her  breath.  She  looked  at  the  big 
shoes  on  the  floor,  her  lip  curling.  Then 
she  took  the  curtains  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  sec- 
tion in  both  hands  and  put  her  head  in. 

“I  must  stop  her!”  thought  Ruth. 
But  she  did  not  spring  out.  The  sheriff, 
fully  dressed,  was  beside  the  woman, 
and  an  arm  of  iron  deliberately  turned 
her  round. 

“The  game’s  up,  Mamie,”  said  Wick- 
liff. 

She  made  no  noise,  only  looked  at  him. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  said  she, 
with  perfect  composure. 

44  Arrest  you  if  you  make  a racket,  talk 
to  you  if  you  don’t.  Go  into  that  seat.” 
He  indicated  a seat  in  the  rear,  and  she 
took  it  without  a word.  He  sat  near  the 
aisle;  she  was  by  the  window. 

44 1 suppose  you  mean  to  sit  here  all 
night,”  she  remarked,  scornfully. 

44  Not  at  all,”  said  he — 44  just  to  the  next 
place.  Then  you’ll  get  out.” 

44 Oh,  will  I?” 

“You  will.  Either  you  will  get  out 
and  go  about  your  business,  or  you  will 
get  out  and  be  taken  to  jail.” 

“ We’re  smart.  What  for?” 

“For  inciting  prisoners  to  escape.” 

“ Ned’s  dead  ” — with  a sneer. 

“ Yes,  he’s  dead,  and” — he  watched  her 
narrowly,  although  he  seemed  absorbed 
in  buttoning  his  coat— “they  say  he 
haunts  his  old  cell,  as  if  he’d  lost  some* 
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thing.  Maybe  it’s  the  letter  you  folded 
up  small  enough  to  go  in  the  seam  of  a 
coat.  I’ve  got  that.”  He  saw  that  she 
was  watching  him  in  turn,  and  that  she 
was  nervous.  4 4 Ned’s  dead,  poor  fellow, 
true  enough;  but— the  girl  at  Barber  and 
Glasson’s  ain’t  dead.” 

She  began  to  fumble  with  her  gloves, 
peeling  them  off  and  rolling  them  into 
balls.  He  thought  to  himself  that  the 
chances  were  that  she  was  supersti- 
tious. 

44  Look  here,”  he  said,  sharply,  44  have 
an  end  of  this  nonsense;  you  get  off  at 
the  next  place,  and  never  bother  that  old 
lady  again,  or— I will  have  you  arrested, 
and  you  can  try  for  yourself  whether 
Ned’s  cell  is  haunted.” 

For  a brief  space  they  eyed  each  other, 
she  in  an  access  of  impotent  rage,  he 
stolid  as  the  carving  of  the  seat.  The  car 
shivered;  the  great  wheels  moved  more 
slowly.  44  Decide,”  said  he;  not  impera- 
tively — dryly,  without  emotion  of  any 
sort.  He  kept  his  mild  eyes  on  her. 

44 It  wasn’t  his  mother  I meant  to  tell ; 
it  was  that  girl — that  nice  girl  he  wanted 
to  marry — ” 

44  You  make  me  tired,”  said  the  sheriff. 

4 4 Are  you  going,  or  am  I to  make  a scene 
and  take  you?  I don’t  care  much.” 

She  slipped  her  hand  behind  her  into 
her  pocket. 

The  sheriff  laughed,  and  grasped  one 
wrist. 

44 1 don’t  want  to  talk  to  the  country 
fools,”  she  snapped. 

“This  way,”  said  the  sheriff,  guiding 
her.  The  train  had  stopped.  She  laughed 
as  he  politely  handed  her  off  the  plat- 
form ; the  next  moment  the  wheels  were 
turning  again  and  she  was  gone.  He 
never  saw  her  again. 

The  porter  came  out,  to  stand  by  his 
side  in  the  vestibule,  watching  the  lights 
of  the  station  race  away  and  the  darkling 
winter  fields  fly  past.  The  sheriff  was 
well  known  to  him;  he  nodded  an  eager 
acquiescence  to  the  officer’s  request:  “If 
those  ladies  in  8 and  9 ask  you  any  ques- 
tions, just  tell  them  it  was  a crazy  woman 
getting  the  wrong  section,  and  I took  care 
of  her.” 

Within  the  car  a desolate  mother  wept 
the  long  night  through,  yet  thanked  God 
amid  her  tears  for  her  son’s  last  good  days, 
and  did  not  dream  of  the  blacker  sorrow 
that  had  menaced  her  and  had  been 
hurled  aside. 
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rilHE  importance  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  resi- 
dence  in  London,  independently  of 
liis  ministerial  duties  and  successes,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a phrase.  His  charac- 
ter underwent  a very  considerable  change. 
Tliis  it  is  which  tempts  me  to  consider  one 
side  of  his  character  and  one  period  of 
his  life  apart.  It  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, no  doubt,  to  deal  with  the  whole 
man,  but  that  I cannot  now  undertake. 
He  has  left  the  record  of  his  life  behind 
him  in  his  books,  his  letters,  his  acts,  and 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  knew  him. 
What  I wish  to  do — here  briefly,  and  more 
fully  in  an  introduction  to  some  of  his 
letters  presently  to  be  published  — is  to 
throw  a little  light  on  a much  misunder- 
stood part  of  his  career.  This  part  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  anybody  who  had  not 
some  knowledge  of  the  rest,  and  I think 
it  right  therefore  to  say  that  I have  known 
Mr.  Lowell  for  some  thirty  years — in  Cam- 
bridge, in  London  long  before  he  was 
minister,  in  Paris,  in  Whitby,  where  he 
passed  nine  summers,  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  my  friend,  my  wife's  friend,  the  friend 
of  the  children.  It  is  to  them  that  most 
of  the  letters  now  to  be  printed  were  writ- 
ten. He  honored  me  with  his  confidence. 
I know  the  true  story  of  his*  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  I have  always  thought  it  due 
to  him  that  so  much  of  it  as  concerns  the 
public  should  be  told — the  more  so  since 
there  is  very  little  account  of  it  in  the 
two  volumes  of  letters  which  his  friend 
Professor  Norton  gave  to  the  world.  In 
these  volumes  you  see  Lowell  as  he  was 
before  he  lived  abroad,  and  to  some  little 
extent  after.  That  is  the  portrait  which 
Mr.  Norton  preferred  to  paint.  His  ad- 
mirable selection  of  letters  was  made  from 
that  point  of  view — the  selection  is  ad- 
mirable to  that  end.  My  aim  is  and  will 
be  to  present  to  you  a Lowell  of  whom 
in  those  volumes  there  are  only  glimpses. 

It  was  said  of  him  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Madrid  in  1877  that 
lie  was  not  pre-eminently  fitted  by  train- 
ing or  disposition  for  diplomatic  work. 
That  was  his  own  view.  You  will  And 
hints  of  it  in  the  Madrid  letters.  The  le- 
gation and  its  work  “ bored  ” him,  as  he 
frankly  confesses.  He  went  there,  as  he 
quaintly  owned,  to  perfect  his  Spanish — a 
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language  and  literature  for  which  he  had 
a strong  attachment.  When  London  was 
offered  him  he  was  reluctant  to  accept; 
but  it  was  pressed,  and  he  finally  said, 
“Well,  I came  to  Madrid  to  please  my- 
self, and  it  is  only  fair  that  I should  go 
to  London  to  please  my  government.” 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  the  offer 
pleased  him.  Lowell  had  a peculiar  tal- 
ent for  disguising  his  delight  and  hiding 
it  from  himself,  in  this  as  in  other  things. 
Madrid  had  had  little  or  no  influence  upon 
his  character.  What  he  was  when  he 
went  there,  he  was  when  lie  left,  plus  some 
training  in  the  technique  of  diplomacy, 
and  some  perfecting  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
The  affairs  which  an  American  minister 
has  to  transact  in  Madrid  are  seldom  of 
prime  importance.  The  society  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact  is  limited,  and,  out- 
side of  the  diplomatic  and  official  worlds, 
is  not  quite  what  we  understand  by  the 
word  hospitable.  Neither  diplomacy  nor 
society  had  left  much  mark  on  Lowell 
when  he  quitted  Madrid. 

He  came  to  London  the  man  he  had 
been  all  his  life  long — a man  of  books  and 
of  literature,  a thinker,  a dreamer,  a poet, 
almost  a recluse.  The  world  for  which 
he  most  cared  lay  within  the  four  walls 
of  his  library  at  Elmwood.  He  valued 
his  friends  — never  was  there  a friend 
more  loyal  and  stanch  to  his  friends  than 
Lowell  ; but,  his  friends  excepted,  men 
seemed  to  him  more  real  or  more  near  to 
him  in  their  writings  than  in  the  flesh. 
With  all  his  geniality  he  was  extremely 
reserved  with  strangers  or  acquaintances 
in  his  own  rank  of  life.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican with  the  culture  of  Europe,  but  with 
no  great  knowledge  of  the  Europe  of  to- 
day outside  of  its  literature  and  art.  One 
of  the  irksome  parts  of  his  diplomatic  duty 
was  the  necessity  of  continually  seeing 
people  who  did  not  interest  him,  and  of 
discussing  affairs  which,  to  his  mind, 
were  trivial,  because  they  did  not  relate 
to  such  matters  as  he  thought  of  highest 
import.  As  for  society,  he  looked  upon 
that  as  most  trivial  of  all.  Against  the 
social  obligation  which  connects  itself 
with  diplomacy,  and,  indeed,  forms  an 
integral  part  of  it,  he  protested  stoutly. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  Lon- 
don as  minister  he  would  hardly  accept 
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an  invitation  which  was  not  official,  and 
therefore  compulsory,  or  friendly,  and 
therefore  to  him  irresistible.  The  giving 
of  dinners  was  a thing  he  abhorred,  un- 
less he  were  allowed  to  collect  about  him 
the  few  men  and  women  for  whom  he 
really  cared.  Them  he  would  have  liked 
to  see  constantly,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  outer  circle,  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  was  bound  to  ask.  Later,  after  he  had 
become  reconciled  to  the  routine  of  din- 
ner-giving, he  used  to  complain  humor- 
ously of  the  strain  it  put  upon  his  facul- 
ties, and  to  excuse  himself  for  what  he 
thought  monotonous  in  his  dinner  lists: 
“My  wife  has  no  acquaintance,  and  I 
have  no  invention.  You  must  not  mind 
meeting  the  same  people  so  often.”  Mrs. 
Lowell  wras  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  these  complicated 
matters. 

But  virtue  and  a high  sense  of  duty 
were,  in  Lowell’s  case  also,  not  only  their 
own  reward,  they  revealed  to  him  a new 
world,  and  brought  him  new  pleasures. 
Not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  he  came  to 
like  society,  and  to  perform  with  a keen 
pleasure  the  social  obligations  which  in 
the  beginning  he  detested.  London  re- 
vealed him  to  himself  and  to  others.  The 
recluse  ceased  to  be  a recluse.  His  horizon 
widened.  He  perceived  that  a knowledge 
of  men,  and  of  what  is  best  in  men,  was 
to  be  had  otherwise  than  from  books.  He 
became  a diner-out.  If  that  phrase  car- 
ries with  it  any  obloquy  he  must  bear 
the  obloquy.  But  it  will  be  noticed  by 
good  observers  that  those  who  heap  re- 
proaches on  Lowell  or  on  others,  on  that 
score,  are  themselves  men  who  have  not 
had  large  opportunities  of  seeing  that 
particular  world  which  they  thus  revile. 
Lowell  in  times  past  had  perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  intellectual  arrogance  which 
most  men  of  letters  have.  He  cared  more 
for  culture  than  for  character;  not  in  the 
broader  sense,  but  as  a means  of  social 
attractiveness.  The  men  of  culture  were 
those  with  whom  he  liked  best  to  talk, 
and  after  them  the  New  England  farmer, 
the  stout  yeomanry  among  whom  he  had 
grown  up,  or  perhaps  even  the  bar-room 
loafer,  who,  like  the  farmer,  could  supply 
him  with  a new  word,  a new  phrase,  a 
new  contribution  to  those  studies  in  dia- 
lect in  which  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  delighted.  In  Boston  he  knew, 
of  course,  “all  the  best  people”;  he  was 
himself  by  birth  as  well  as  by  training 


and  nature  of  the  best.  But  he  was 
hardly  a good  judge  of  character.  His 
student  life  unfitted  him  for  that,  and  it 
was  not  till  London  opened  his  eyes,  or,  I 
will  say,  broadened  his  vision,  that  lie 
saw  how  largely  society  must  rest  upon 
real  superiorities  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  the 
Cambridge  professor  became  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  words  a man  of  the  world. 

For  rank  or  for  mere  brilliancy  of  so- 
cial position  he  never  cared.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  care,  or  accused  of  caring,  by 
those  sour  critics  at  home  who  find  it 
agreeable  to  believe  that  an  American  of 
the  Americans,  as  Lowell  always  was,  is 
dazzled  by  the  social  splendors  of  Lon- 
don. But  Lowell,  always  a student  of 
human  nature  in  books,  now  became  a 
student  of  human  nature  in  the  flesh. 
He  frankly  avowed  his  astonishment  at 
finding  so  many  good  specimens  in  regions 
hitherto  unsuspected  and  unexplored. 
He  saw  that  London  society  was,  in 
truth,  a kind  of  microcosm,  or  the  whole 
world  in  little;  a place  where  you  had  to 
make  and  keep  your  own  footing.  Na- 
poleon’s maxim,  la  carri&re  ouverte  aux 
talents,  is  the  maxim  which  governs  it. 
No  doubt  you  may  be  born  into  this  circle, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  mere  rank  will 
not  give  you  an  entrance,  still  less  keep 
you  a good  place  in  it.  To  explain  what 
will  is  matter  for  an  essay,  and  I am  con- 
cerned with  it  only  in  its  relation  to  Low- 
ell, and  his  to  it.  Be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  it  was  potent  enough  to  captivate 
this  man  of  letters.  He  did  not  cease  to 
be  a man  of  letters,  but  he  carried  ou  his 
literary  pursuits  from  a new  stand  point. 
He  cared  as  much  as  ever  for  good  talk ; no 
society  was  possible  for  him  or  enjoyable 
by  him  on  any  other  conditions.  But  the 
standard  of  the  Saturday  Club  in  Boston 
or  of  the  lecture-room  at  Harvard  was  no 
longer  his  standard  exclusively.  In  Lon- 
don society  are  to  be  met  eminences  of  all 
kinds— literary,  political,  scientific,  artis- 
tic, and  of  other  kinds  to  which  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  attach  a label.  Lowell  found 
that  he  had  something  to  learn  from  mer- 
chants, from  financiers,  from  soldiers, 
from  civil  engineers;  they  and  many  oth- 
ers talked  well,  each  on  his  own  ground. 
So  did  the  country  gentleman,  or  the 
young  man  of  mere  fashion,  or  the  man 
whose  function  in  life  was  to  be  born  to 
a great  estate  and  manage  it.  They  were 
willing,  moreover,  to  be  talked  to.  They 
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had  the  art  of  listening,  if  only  for  civili- 
ty’s sake,  and  in  Lowell’s  case  for  his  own 
sake.  He  early  acquired,  and  never  lost, 
a reputation  as  a talker— not  at  all  an 
easy  renown  to  obtain  in  London,  where 
charity  and  criticism  go  hand  in  hand. 
To  this  he  was  never  indifferent;  possibly 
not  quite  indifferent  enough,  since  this  is 
a company  in  which  one  does  well  not 
to  be  too  anxious  about  such  matters,  or 
about  any  matters. 

Lowell’s  conscientiousness  seemed  at 
times  over-scrupulous.  He  could  not  al- 
low a blunder  to  go  uncorrected.  He 
could  not  leave  a challenge  unnoticed. 
Expert  as  he  became  in  most  social  usages, 
he  never  quite  mastered  the  secret  of  com- 
plete toleration,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  cohesion  of  society.  Hence 
it  was  in  part — and  in  still  greater  part 
for  a reason  which  I will  mention  pres- 
ently— that  a distinguished  Englishman 
said  of  him,  “There  is  nobody  whom  I 
am  fonder  of  than  Lowell,  or  better  like 
to  have  in  my  house,  and  I am  always  in 
terror  till  he  leaves  it.”  The  terror  was 
simply  lest  Lowell  should  be  led  into  a 
controversy  on  some  matter  on  which 
compromise  was  to  him  impossible.  His 
impatience  of  pretentious  ignorance  was, 
in  truth,  uncontrollable,  and  he  became 
almost  at  once  so  great  a figure  in  London 
that  to  him  was  tacitly  accorded  a license 
granted  to  none  other.  With  this  social 
supremacy  his  diplomatic  quality  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do.  A minister  or  am- 
bassador is  always  a great  personage,  not 
always  a great  social  figure.  As  minister 
or  ambassador  he  is  entitled  to  be  present 
at  court  functions,  state  balls,  Foreign  Of- 
fice receptions,  and  the  like.  But  I could 
name  to  you  many  a minister  and  ambas- 
sador to  whom  the  real  social  life  of  Eng- 
land-real intimacy  with  what  there  is 
best  there — has  remained  a sealed  book. 
If  it  was  open  to  Lowell,  as  it  was  to  al- 
most the  last  page,  this  was  not  because 
he  was  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  but  because  he  was  Mr. 
Lowell.  And  therein,  if  you  choose  to 
consider  it  a moment,  lies  the  complete 
answer  to  the  suggestion  that  he  ever 
sacrificed  one  whit  of  his  independence 
or  of  his  Americanism  on  any  social  altar 
whatever.  No  man  who  knew  him  but 
would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  of  his 
being  capable  of  sycophancy  in  the  least 
degree.  No  man  who  knows  English 
society  thinks  its  prizes  are  to  be  had  on 


those  terms.  The  note  is  pre  eminently 
and  above  all  others  the  note  of  equality. 
The  first  man  to  be  cast  out  is  the  man 
who  seeks  favor  by  servility,  or  even  by 
deference. 

There  was  much  in  his  work  as  min- 
ister which  was  irksome  to  Lowell  — in 
London  not  less  than  in  Madrid,  and 
probably  more.  The  diplomatic  part  of 
it  was  not  in  itself  particularly  agreeable 
to  him.  The  writing  of  despatches,  the 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  ceremonial  which  a 
diplomatic  post  imposes  — none  of  these 
was  congenial  to  him  in  itself.  He  went 
through  all  of  them  doggedly,  and  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  was  part  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  nature.  It  used  to  be  said 
of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  perhaps 
the  ablest  diplomatist  whom  we  have 
sent  abroad  for  two  generations,  that  he 
would  break  off  at  any  time  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a despatch  to  attend  a sale  of  coins. 
He  was  an  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
numismatist  as  well  as  diplomatist  and 
statesman.  Mr.  Lowell  used  to  toil  at 
his  desk  over  the  dreary  futilities  of  his 
new  profession  when  he  had  far  rather 
have  been  writing  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s 
eyebrow,  or  sauntering  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  the  place  he  loved  best  per- 
haps in  London.  His  literary  gifts  were 
wasted  on  official  papers.  None  of  his 
despatches,  I imagine,  will  ever  be  cited 
as  diplomatic  models.  They  were  not 
composed  in  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
which  is  more  or  less  a dialect  by  itself, 
in  which  words  and  phrases  have  a con- 
ventional value  quite  different  from 
that  of  literature  or  of  ordinary  speech. 
Charles  Sumner  used  to  recommend  the 
budding  American  diplomatist  to  take  a 
course  of  Thouvenel,  an  eminent  French- 
man of  the  Third  Empire,  who  in  his 
time  was  reckoned  a master  of  this  pe- 
culiar style.  Lowell  was  probably  in- 
capable of  putting  off  the  literary  garb; 
his  mind  was  steeped  in  literature.  When 
it  came  to  business  he  aimed  at  clearness 
before  all  things,  but  to  divest  himself  of 
his  own  manner  of  expression  was  beyond 
his  power.  He  had  been  too  long  the 
servant  of  the  Muses  to  renounce  their 
company  in  his  sixtieth  year.  If  the 
plain  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  demands  of 
diplomacy  are  seldom  incessant.  There 
is  work  enough  to  keep  a minister  busy 
during  office  hours;  not  to  engross  his 
whole  day ; still  less  to  absorb  those  even- 
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ings  which  Lowell  consecrated  to  his  be- 
loved books  and  his  beloved  pipe.  The 
pleasant  library  in  Lowndes  Square  was 
the  scene  of  constant  vigils,  often  pro- 
longed into  early  morning.  He  was  lav- 
ish of  his  time  to  friends  or  to  any  who 
had  need  of  his  services.  When  he  was 
remonstrated  with  on  his  over-generosity, 
he  used  to  answer,  “ They  cannot  rob  me 
of  my  nights.”  He  went  to  his  inter- 
views at  the  Foreign  Office  at  first  with 
a certain  anxiety.  Soon  he  discovered 
that,  as  he  expressed  it,  there  was  only 
the  meeting  of  two  minds,  and  whatever 
the  subject,  the  nimbler  wit  of  the  two 
would  have  the  best  of  it.  Probably  he 
underrated  the  force  of  training  and  ex- 
perience in  such  affairs,  nor  fully  realized 
that  he  had  to  contend  not  merely  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  moment,  but 
with  the  permanent  chiefs  and  the  ac- 
cumulated experiences  of  a great  depart- 
ment. This  it  is  which  makes  our  Amer- 
ican habit  of  sending  amateurs  to  meet 
experts  so  often  disastrous.  Alone  among 
civilized  nations  we  have  no  diplomatic 
service  and  no  diplomatists.  We  are 
often  represented  with  great  ability,  but 
it  is  as  if  two  men  of  equal  powers  were 
to  argue  a case  in  court — one  of  them  a 
lawyer,  and  one  of  them  a layman;  or 
as  if  we  despatched  a single  knight-errant 
to  attack  a garrisoned  castle. 

Very  different  are  the  services  which 
are  expected  from  an  American  minister 
by  a portion  of  the  travelling  American 
public,  to  whom  an  American  legation  or 
embassy  is  a sort  of  general  agency  estab- 
lished for  their  convenience.  People  of 
this  sort  expect  an  American  minister  to 
find  them  rooms  at  a hotel,  seats  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tickets 
to  the  concerts  at  Buckingham  Palace,  ad- 
mission to  the  royal  enclosure  at  Ascot, 
and  much  else.  When  these  demands 
became  too  frequent  or  peremptory,  Low- 
ell occasionally  waxed  indignant.  He 
was  the  most  amiable  and  kindly  of  men, 
but  he  had  a due  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, and  when  an  eminent  American  tele- 
graphed him  from  a London  hotel  to  ar- 
range his  journey  to  Paris  and  engage 
compartments  and  cabins  for  his  party,  he 
struck. 

The  intensity  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  Ameri- 
canism was  one  cause  of  the  interest  he 
roused  in  London*,  and  of  the  liking  for 
him.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  flavor 
of  it  was  piquant,  and  that  London  is  ever 


eager  for  new  sensations.  It  was  still 
more  that  this  trait  was  so  obviously 
genuine,  and  genuineness  is  a part  of 
character  on  which  the  English  set  a high 
value.  There  may  have  been  Americans 
who  thought  they  could  make  their  way 
in  London  by  renouncing  their  American- 
ism or  by  disparaging  their  own  country. 

If  so,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
before  whom  they  abased  themselves.  If 
ever  Lowell’s  large  charity  grew  strict,  it 
was  for  such  as  these. 

I know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  Americanism  in 
England  without  stirring  certain  animos- 
ities, which  were  freely  expressed  during 
his  life,  and  were  not  hushed  by  death. 
And  since  I must  refer  to  them,  I shall 
use  a certain  freedom  of  speech  which 
they  who  trumpeted  their  dislike  of  him 
will  have  no  right  to  resent.  They  can- 
not be  wholly  passed  over.  They  affected 
Mr.  Lowell  at  one  time  deeply.  They 
more  or  less  colored  one  period  of  his 
life.  In  part  they  were  personal  to  him; 
in  part  they  are  the  common  heritage  of 
every  American  minister  and  ambassador 
in  England.  They  are  partly  social  and 
partly  political.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
political  they  are  mostly  Irish,  or,  which 
is  worse,  they  were  the  censures  of  Amer- 
icans upon  an  American  minister  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  in  America.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  spend  much  time  in  combating  com- 
ments of  that  kind.  The  echo  of  them 
is  still  sometimes  heard.  The  Irish,  of 
course,  complained  that  Mr.  Lowell  as 
minister  did  not  take  a sufficiently  hostile 
line.  It  is  the  accepted  and  freely  ex- 
pressed Irish  view  that  the  envoy  whom 
the  United  States  send  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  is  sent  in  order  to  make  trouble, 
in  order  to  be  disagreeable  to  England,  in 
order  to  embroil  the  two  countries.  Is  it 
necessary  to  argue  such  a point  as  that? 

A minister  who  acted  upon  such  a theory 
of  his  duty  would  be  disloyal  to  his  own 
country  — that  is  answer  enough.  But 
the  irony  of  the  situation  is  not  com- 
plete, or  not  completely  visible,  until  you 
know  that  Mr.  Lowell’s  personal  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Irish,  and  that  he 
looked  upon  home-rule  for  Ireland  as,  in 
some  form,  inevitable.  Nor  is  it  complete 
till  we  recall  what  he  has  written  on  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  one  mes- 
sage in  a letter  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  dated  December  28,  1884,  and 
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published  by  Mr.  Norton.  He  describes 
some  of  his  diplomatic  efforts  for  the 
Irish,  then  says: 

“When  I had  at  last  procured  the  condi- 
tional (really  unconditional)  release  of  all 
the  suspects,  they  refused  to  be  liberated. 
When  I spoke  of  this  to  Justin  McCarthy 
(then  the  head  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  Parnell  being  in  Kilmainham),  he 
answered,  cheerfully,  ‘Certainly;  they 
are  there  to  make  trouble!'” 

That  is  answer  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  the  Irish  complaints  of  his 
diplomatic  action.  Their  criticisms  on 
his  Americanism  may  best  be  left  unan- 
swered. He  himself,  so  far  as  I know, 
never  answered  them, and  seldom  referred 
to  them,  nor  ever  without  a good-natured 
contemptuousness.  He  had  in  him  the 
pride — the  just  pride — of  the  true  descend- 
ant of  the  Puritans.  With  six  genera- 
tions of  Lowells  behind  him,  with  every 
fibre  and  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  Amer- 
ican, himself  one  of  the  truest  represent- 
atives of  that  New  England  which  is  it- 
self, and  has  ever  been,  the  truest  repre- 
sentative of  all  America,  and  the  source 
of  what  is  most  American  in  America, 
why  should  he  concern  himself  with  such 
criticisms?  Who  were  the  critics?  We 
all  know  who  they  were.  Those  very 
Irish  or  Irisli-Americans  whom  he  sought 
to  befriend,  for  whose  rights  of  citizenship 
he  contended  to  the  utmost.  It  was  these 
Americans  of  the  eleventh  hour,  their  feet 
hardly  yet  familiar  to  the  pavements  of 
New  York,  who  undertook  to  teach  an 
American  minister  his  duty,  in  a brogue 
which  itself  was  not  American. 

There  was  a report— one  of  many  set 
afoot,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than 
to  give  annoyance— that  Mr.  Lowell  would 
take  up  his  abode  in  Oxford  when  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  American  minister. . This 
particular  story  was  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
coinage;  at  any  rate,  it  appeared  in  the 
weekly  periodical  which  that  eminent 
Radical  publishes  and  edits  under  the 
equivocal,  or  perhaps  cynical,  name 
Truth . “Will  you  contradict  that  fool- 
ish story?'’  writes  Lowell;  and  I did;  not 
that  I thought  contradiction  of  much  avail, 
nor  do  I suppose  Lowell  did.  He  knew 
very  well  that  a lie  travels  a league  while 
Truth — not  Mr.  Labouchere’s  Truth — is 
putting  on  her  boots.  Yet  he  often  asked 
for  other  equally  foolish  stories  to  be  de- 
nied. He  was  over-solicitous,  but  in  his 
position  over -solicitude  was  inevitable. 


He  thought  more  of  his  government  and 
of  his  country  than  of  himself.  You  must 
have  lived  in  England  before  you  can 
fully  understand  the  mischief  done  by  the 
calumnies,  and  even  by  the  careless  com- 
ments and  humorous  inventions,  of  the 
American  press,  when  they  concern  an 
American  minister  to  Great  Britain.  I 
have  already  said  how  deeply  Mr.  Lowell 
felt  the  attacks  on  bis  patriotism,  though 
in  public  he  bore  them  stoically.  He  felt 
the  pin  pricks  and  insect  stings  also.  Some- 
times these  random  rumors  reached  even 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  said  to  have 
“presided  at  an  American  bar”  at  a fes- 
tival of  some  sort  in  1883.  It  was  Mr. 
Lowell’s  wish  that  this  should  be  set  right; 
that  it  should  be  stated  that  the  use  of  her 
name — it  was  the  English  papers  which 
were  the  offenders  this  time — was  entire- 
ly unauthorized;  and  that,  even  had  her 
health  allowed  her  to  be  present,  an  Amer- 
ican bar  would  have  been  the  last  thing 
over  which  she  would  have  consented  to 
preside. 

That  Americanism — the  pure  and  gen- 
uine Americanism  of  New  England,  which 
Mr.  Lowell’s  enemies  said  he  had  lost — 
came  out  in  so  many  ways  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  among  his  American  friends  there 
and  at  home,  the  absurdity  of  the  accusa- 
tion was  manifest.  Sometimes  incidental 
evidences  of  its  falsity  occur  which  are 
perhaps  more  conclusive  than  the  direct — 
are,  at  any  rate,  interesting  and  character- 
istic. He  writes  me  from  Deerfoot  Farm, 
Southboro,  Massachusetts,  in  1885  : 

“I  never  saw  a finer  view  than  from 
this  hill  top — forty  miles  on  every  side, 
with  Monadnock  and  Camel's  Hump  and 
Grey  lock  and  Wachusett  on  the  horizon 
— a view  full  of  every  variety  of  outline 
and  colour  [which  he  spells  with  the  u; 
some  people  would,  I suppose,  call  that 
un-American].  But  what  has  interested 
me  most  has  been  the  town  and  its  people ; 
a pure  democracy  just  as  it  came  from  the 
Cape  a hundred  and  forty- three  years  ago. 

I often  thought  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
make  an  Englishman  understand  it  at  all 
— much  more,  think  life  tolerable  under 
such  conditions.  Everybody  is  as  good 
as  everybody  else,  but  no  better,  and  nei- 
ther wishes  nor  pretends  to  be.  I found 
it  delightful,  and  could  ask  no  higher 
praise  for  our  institutions  than  that  they 
have  wrought  such  a result  as  this.  Every- 
body is  poor,  and  everybody  lives  com- 
fortably off  his  own  land.” 
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To  the  last,  New  England  was  to  him 
the  ideal  home.  Deerfoot  Farm  was  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burnett,  where 
Mr.  Burnett  then  carried  on  a dairy  farm. 
When  I saw  him  there  a year  later  he  was 
still  just  as  much  under  the  enchantment 
of  the  old-new  life  he  was  leading.  He 
did  not  and  could  not  love  it  as  he  loved 
his  own  Elmwood,  but  his  daughter  and 
her  children  and— in  the  English  sense  of 
the  word— the  homeliness  of  the  place  de- 
lighted him.  He  liked  the  neighbors  and 
the  absence  of  neighbors;  for  he  had  his 
choice.  His  study,  on  an  upper  floor,  look- 
ed curiously  like  the  library  in  Lowndes 
Square.  They  were  as  different  as  two 
rooms  could  be,  but  the  stamp  of  his  indi- 
viduality was  on  both.  There  was  always 
— and  the  same  was  true  of  Radnor  Place — 
the  same  litter  of  books  and  papers;  not 
the  slovenliness  of  the  housemaid,  but  the 
orderly  disorder  dear  to  the  scholar  and 
book-lover.  There  were  the  same  photo- 
graphs, the  same  souvenirs  of  the  friends 
and  friendships  dearest  to  him,  the  same 
evidences  of  that  continuous  literary  work 
which  he  hardly  ever  intermitted,  and  the 
same  odor  of  tobacco.  Between  him  and 
the  tough  New  England  farmer  or  shop- 
keeper, or  good  New-Englander  of  what- 
ever calling  in  life,  there  was  the  same 
solidarity  as  before  he  went  to  Europe  to 
be  a diplomatist.  There  was  that,  and  there 
was  more.  He  understood  the  worldly 
side  of  his  own  countrymen  the  better 
for  the  very  different  worldly  knowledge 
which  had  come  to  him  in  Europe.  Just 
as  he  had  thawed  in  London  and  opened 
his  soul  to  new  influences  and  associations, 
and  found  new  attractions  and  unexpect- 
ed opportunities  in  that  crowded  and  brill- 
iant social  company,  so  did  he  here  in  the 
quiet  New  England  town  and  on  the  hill- 
side where  stood  his  daughter’s  home.  I 
thought  him  even  more  on  a level  with 
the  children.  All  children  were  to  him 
beautiful ; his  own  grandchildren  were  of 
course  near  to  him,  but  his  wider  experi- 
ence had  drawn  closer  his  old  sympathies 
with  them,  and  they  were  on  terms  of  the 
most  charming  intimacy. 

The  respect — it  is  in  truth  something 
more  than  respect — in  which  the  Queen 
is  held  in  America  makes  her  Majesty’s 
opinions  of  things  concerning  Americans 
of  interest  to  her  admirers  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  perhaps  known  already  that 
she  liked  Mr.  Lowell,  and  that  he  was  a 
favorite  and  favored  guest  at  Windsor 


Castle.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  au- 
thor’s literary  renown  won  him  tile  gen- 
eral regard  of  England.  That  is  so,  but 
it  hardly  explains  the  Queen’s  interest 
in  him.  The  Queen  of  England  is  not 
among  those  who  think  that  the  authors 
of  that  country  are  its  chief  glories.  Lit- 
erature has  seldom  or  never,  in  her  time, 
been  a passport  to  royal  favor.  It  is  not 
a literary  family — not  a family  which 
reads  much,  except  despatches  and  state 
papers  and  the  curt  summaries  of  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  minister  who  leads  the 
House  of  Commons,  writes  on  his  lap 
toward  the  close  of  each  sitting  for  her 
Majesty’s  information.  Not  many  marks 
of  distinction  have  been  conferred  during 
the  present  reign  on  eminent  English 
writers.  Still  less,  then,  was  it  likely  that 
an  American  writer  should  be  singled  out 
for  notice  because  he  was  an  American 
writer.  It  is  probable  the  Queen  knew 
that  Mr.  Lowell  had  published  books; 
less  probable  that  she  had  read  them; 
least  probable  of  all  that  they  were  the 
foundation  of  the  regard  she  had  for  him. 
The  regard  was  due  to  his  personal  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to 
her  as  the  advocate  of  a good  understand- 
ing between  the  kingdom  over  which  she 
rules  and  the  great  commonwealth  beyond 
the  seas  which  her  grandfather  flung 
away.  For  the  Queen  has  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  She  knew  how  much  this 
American  minister  had  done  to  promote 
them,  and  valued  him  accordingly.  Upon 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell  she  came 
to  value  him  for  his  own  sake,  and 
not  least,  I have  been  told,  for  his  some- 
what unconventional  independence  of 
speech  and  thought.  The  imagination 
cannot  conceive  of  Lowell  as  a courtier. 
He  had— which  is  a totally  different  mat- 
ter— an  admirable  courtesy,  whether  to 
the  Queen  or  to  the  flower-girl  in  the 
street  of  whom  he  bought  roses  for  his 
button-hole  and  his  friends.  But  to  the 
Queen,  as  to  everybody  else,  he  would 
speak  his  mind.  The  freedom  he  used 
sometimes  left  courtiers  aghast,  but  gave 
no  offence  to  the  Queen.  It  may  have 
amazed  her  because  of  its  originality;  it 
certainly  increased  her  respect  and  liking 
for  the  loyal  gentleman  who  thought  the 
ties  of  humanity  universal.  There  was  no 
fault  of  good-breeding  in  it;  there  was, 
no  doubt,  a certain  indifference  to  court 
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customs.  A breath  of  fresh  air  swept 
through  the  presen ce-room  when  Mr.  Low- 
ell entered  it.  He  was  not  afraid  to  be 
himself;  to  be  simple,  entertaining,  liter- 
ary even,  or  to  pour  out  his  stores  of  wit 
and  learning  where  such  gifts  are  unusual. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  cases  which 
might  be  mentioned  of  men — Englishmen 
these — who  venture  upon  plain  speaking 
to  the  Queen,  and  with  similar  results. 

No  small  part  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  London 
reputation  sprang  from  his  after-dinner 
oratory.  The  English,  not  prone  to  con- 
cede pre-eminence  in  anything  to  any  one 
not  English,  confessed  his  superiority  in 
this  difficult  art.  They  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  not  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  good  practitioners  in  this.  The  pub- 
lic dinner  holds  such  a place  in  public 
life  that  their  opportunities  of  perfecting 
themselves  are  innumerable,  yet  they  do 
not  become  perfect.  A few  are  excellent. 
Lord  Granville  was  one;  Lord  Rosebery 
is  another;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  magnifi- 
cent when  the  occasion  called  for  serious- 
ness, and  when  he  resolutely  abstained 
from  all  attempt  at  the  humorous;  the 
late  Lord  Houghton  had,  in  his  best  mo- 
ments, a light  touch.  As  I said,  they  and 
a few  others,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Irving 
is  one,  are  the  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
was  the  exception  to  all  these  exceptions. 
He  had  two  things  which  seldom  go  to- 
gether— felicity  and  authority.  He  began 
his  London  career  by  protesting  he  could 
not  speak.  Whether  he  had  any  fame 
of  this  peculiar  kind  in  his  own  country 
I do  not  know,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  did  not 
rise  to  renown,  and  no  less  word  will 
serve  for  that  which  he  acquired  abroad. 
He  taught  himself.  He  had  no  model. 
His  speaking  was  like  that  of  no  other. 
Who  else  was  there  who  could  be  amus- 
ing and  instructive  in  the  same  breath, 
who  could  talk  in  parables,  make  the 
keenest  wit  do  the  work  of  sense  and  rea- 
son, and  when  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
homily, make  a story  serve  instead?  With- 
al, he  had  a charm  of  manner  which  won 
its  way  to  the  heart.  His  elocution,  about 
which  he  professed  himself  anxious,  must 
have  been  carefully  studied.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  full,  with  vibrating  tones. 
He  understood  — and  there  are  few  who 
understand,  except  in  France,  where  elo- 
cution is  seriously  taught — how  to  take 
and  sustain  a note  and  not  let  it  go. 
And  there  was  no  audience  to  which  he 
was  not  sympathetic,  because  there  was 


none  with  which  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  home  and  in  unison.  And  yet  he  used 
to  go  to  these  festivals  with  a foreboding 
of  failure,  and  to  come  away  with  a feel- 
ing that  he  had  never  done  his  best.  44 1 
make  all  my  best  speeches  in  the  cab  on 
my  way  home" — that  was  his  character- 
istic Englishing  of  the  esprit  d'escalier. 
The  one  occasion  on  which  he  held  in 
check  his  exuberant  wit  was  when  he 
presided  over  the  meeting  of  Americans 
in  London  in  homage  to  the  memory  of 
President  Garfield.  That  difficult  duty 
he  performed  with  simple  dignity,  with 
pathos,  with  a lofty  eloquence,  with  a true 
sense  of  what  was  fitting.  I will  add  that 
if  there  ever  was  a question  of  his  wis- 
dom in  the  policy  he  thought  right  to 
adopt  in  England,  the  policy  of  kinship 
and  of  friendship,  there  was  none  at  that 
time.  What  the  English  people  felt,  and 
what  the  English  press  said,  were  opeu  to 
no  criticism  from  the  most  critical  Amer- 
ican. 

II. 

The  best  proof  of  the  hold  which  Lon- 
don had  upon  Lowell  may  be  found  in 
his  frequent  returns  to  it  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  minister.  Summer  after 
summer  he  came  back.  Cambridge,  I 
used  to  think,  released  him  somewhat  un- 
willingly. There  was  an  idea  in  Cam- 
bridge that  the  charming  old  university 
town  ought  to  suffice  for  him,  as  for  others. 
A feeling  of  something  like  jealousy  some- 
times expressed  itself— jealousy  of  the  Old 
Home,  and  of  its  continuing  attraction  for 
this  eminent  citizen  of  the  Newer  Eng- 
land. If  it  existed,  Lowell  paid  no  heed 
to  it;  perhaps  was  not  aware  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  as  the  early  flowers  appeared,  he 
announced  himself,  and  as  the  spring  drew 
on,  with  the  foliage  and  the  song  of  birds 
in  his  loved  Kensington  Gardens  came 
Lowell.  He  had  rooms  each  year  at  No. 

2 Radnor  Place, Gloucester  Square,  a clean 
little  lodging-house  kept  by  Mr.  Last,  now 
dead.  I commend  the  address  to  the  pi- 
ous pilgrim  from  America  who  cares  for 
spots  in  London  with  which  American 
names  are  connected.  They  are  none  too 
many. 

Lowell  had  what  in  England  is  called 
the  first  floor,  which  in  America  is  reck- 
oned the  second.  His  apartment  con- 
sisted of  a double  parlor  on  the  first  floor 
and  bedroom  on  the  second.  Our  house 
was  a minute’s  walk  from  him,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  twro  was  close  and 
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constant.  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  were  less  than  two  minutes  dis- 
tant; lie  was  near  the  junction  of  the  two. 
If  lie  had  come  back  to  London  for  the 
sake  of  the  social  whirl  only,  he  would 
have  chosen  a resting-place  in  Mayfair, 
or  near  where  he  used  to  live,  in  Belgra- 
via. That  was  not  his  main  object.  He 
kept  up  his  old  relations,  but  had  others 
which  he  valued  not  less.  The  smart 
world  claimed  as  much  of  him  as  it  could 
get.  He  was  asked  everywhere,  and  went 
where  he  chose.  As  the  summer  waned 
and  the  society  of  London  dissolved,  visits 
in  the  country  became  frequent,  and  the 
Saturday  to  Monday  visits  during  the  sea- 
son were  not  infrequent.  But  Lowell  led 
in  good  part  what  may  be  called  a domes- 
tic life,  with  a few  attached  friends.  He 
liked  to  give  little  dinners  in  his  snug 
back  parlor,  which  would  hold,  at  a pinch, 
as  many  as  six.  He  liked  the  quiet  morn- 
ings and  late  evenings  among  his  books, 
of  which  he  always  had  piles,  many  of 
them  newly  arrived  from  Paris,  or  from 
Mr.  Bain's  little  shop  in  the  Haymarket, 
which  he  had  frequented  ever  since  he 
first  came  to  London.  The  elder  Bain 
was  then  in  health  and  in  charge  of  his 
book-selling  business.  Lowell  knew  and 
valued  him,  as  did  all  his  many  clients; 
not  one  of  the  best  of  them  who  did  not 
set  store  by  Mr.  Bain's  wide  knowledge  of 
books  and  kindly  intelligence.  The  list 
included  not  a few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  England — Lord  Rose- 
bery, Mr.  Balfour,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
many  more.  There  were  piles  of  the 
newest  French  books  on  Mr.  Lowell’s 
table,  and  on  the  floor  and  chairs  and 
sofas:  books  every  where, English, French, 
American, Italian, probably  the  latest  com- 
mentary on  Dante  ; German,  which  he 
still  read  with  a kind  of  protest;  and  Span- 
ish, perhaps  most  congenial  to  him  of  all. 
I doubt  whether  there  was  any  book  for 
which  he  had  a closer  affection  than  for 
Don  Quixote , and  there  was  no  sum 
which  he  would  not  pay  cheerfully  for  a 
rare  edition  of  Cervantes'  masterpiece. 

His  wealth  in  books  was  the  more  strik- 
ing amid  the  modest  surroundings  of  his 
treasures.  He  was  not  a bibliophile  in 
the  technical  sense;  that  is  to  say,  he  did 
not  love  books  better  than  reading,  and 
he  did  not  collect  for  the  sake  of  collect- 
ing. But  he  bought  what  lay  in  his  own 
line,  and  grudged  no  price  for  abook  which 
was  either  essential  to  his  studies  or  which 
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satisfied  the  longings  of  his  soul.  I re- 
member with  pleasure  giving  him  a first 
edftion  of  Donne,  that  somewhat  crabbed 
and  metaphysical  poet  under  Charles 
First,  who  had  an  almost  sinister  influ- 
ence on  Lowell's  own  poetry.  There  was 
something  in  the  obscurities  and  involu- 
tions of  Donne  which  gratified  Lowell's 
craving  for  breaking  his  teeth  on  the 
toughest  nut  he  could  find;  something 
also  which  he  found  inspiring  in  the  elder 
man’s  handling  of  spiritual  and  other  deep 
problems.  He  used  to  recommend  him 
to  all  comers,  for  the  most  part  vainly. 
But,  as  it  happened,  Lowell  had  never,  I 
think,  seen,  certainly  had  never  owned, 
the  first  edition.  The  edition  valued  by 
collectors  is  not  the  first,  but  the  second, 
with  the  portrait— -a  smaller  and  more 
comely  book;  nor  had  Lowell  this  either. 
Neither  has  any  great  money  value.  As 
he  took  the  clumsy  little  quarto  in  its 
original  calf  covers  into  his  hand,  the 
gesture  was  that  of  one  who  is  perform- 
ing a religious  act,  reverent  and  tender. 

The  book,  as  well  as  the  poet,  was  some- 
thing to  him,  as  it  is  to  almost  every  read- 
er who  has  imagination  or  sensibility. 
“Are  you  sure,”  queried  Lowell,  “that 
you  are  willing  to  part  with  it?”  I told 
him  that,  as  he  knew,  I had  never  learned 
to  be  worthy  of  Donne,  doubted  whether 
I had  ever  really  read  him  from  end  to 
end,  and,  moreover,  had  bought  this  vol- 
ume long  before,  when  he  was  absent, 
meaning  it  for  him.  So  he  went  joyful- 
ly away  with  it  under  his  arm. 

There  were,  all  the  same,  certain  ele- 
gancies in  book-making  which  he  liked. 

His  last  Cervantes,  a folio  of  I forget  what 
early  date,  was  in  red  morocco,  gilt — as 
he  used  to  remark  with  pride,  a good 
binding.  When  the  report  of  the  Gar- 
field meeting  in  London,  over  which  Low- 
ell presided  with  beautiful  dignity,  was 
printed,  he  had  six  copies  struck  off  on 
vellum.  I used  to  tell  him  that  if  he 
were  ever  indicted  as  a bibliomaniac  this 
would  be  a pi&ce  a conviction . Then  he 
pleaded  that  it  was  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  who 
was  responsible  for  the  vellum ; and  per- 
haps he  was.  He  has  other  good  books  to 
answer  for.  One-of  these  six  vellum  copies 
is  mine,  bound  in  dark  morocco,  with  an 
inscription.  “I  hope  you  will  think  it 
well  bound,”  said  Lowell,  who  looked 
upon  binding  as  a mystery,  or  even  an 
occult  art — which  perhaps  it  is.  So,  still 
more  pathetically,  when  he  sent  me  from 
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America  the  volume  to  which  his  incom- 
parable essay  on  Democracy  gives  the 
title,  he  wrote,  “ Pray  like  it;  the  binding 
is  the  best  we  know  how  to  do  here.” 
Not  the  binding,  but  the  writing  of  books 
was  his  speciality,  and  also  the  reading 
of  them.  44 1 am  a good  reader,”  he  used 
to  say.  And  in  a letter  from  Elmwood, 
the  first  of  those  last  summers  in  which  the 
state  of  his  health  kept  him  at  home,  he 
writes, 44 1 have  read  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er once  more  through , to  make  sure  that 
I have  not  lost  the  power  of  reading.” 
These  great  dramatists  were  among  his 
Elizabethan  favorites;  so  much  his  favor- 
ites that  he  once  or  twice  recommended 
them  to  women,  though  with  the  charac- 
teristic caution,  44  There  is  much  you  will 
not  like,  but  it  will  do  you  no  harm ; only 
hold  up  your  skirts  as  you  go  along.” 
He  used  to  say  that  he  read  Tom  Jones 
through  once  a year.  His  reverence  for 
Fielding  is  well  known ; he  has  expressed 
it  with  that  sincerity  and  felicity  which 
made  his  essays  on  great  writers  incom- 
parable. He  had  caprices,  nevertheless, 
and  his  critical  faculty  was  not  without 
limitations.  In  the  literature  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  he  was,  as  nearly 
as  human  frailty  may  permit,  infallible; 
in  other  words,  he  made  fewer  mistakes 
than  most  writers  in  whom  the  creative 
faculty  is  the  dominant  one.  In  modern 
literature  he  sometimes  allowed  personal 
prejudices  or  personal  prepossessions  or 
the  moral  sense  to  sway  his  judgment. 
He  might  not  care  overmuch  for  the  lin- 
guistic dexterities  of  such  a writer  as 
Daudet,  who  loses  himself  in  labyrinths 
of  adjectives.  He  had  a wholesome  de- 
testation of  Zola.  Over-scrupulous  Mr. 
Lowell  certainly  was  not;  he  could  read 
and  admire  anything  in  which  the  literary 
quality  was  supreme.  But  for  a modern 
writer  who  deliberately  elects  the  gutter 
as  that  part  of  the  world’s  surface  which 
is  most  congenial  to  him,  he  had  only 
loathing.  Zola’s  gifts  and  his  technical 
excellences  he  could  admire,  but  he  thought 
the  use  which  the  Frenchman  made  of 
these  talents  an  unpardonable  sin.  The 
coarseness  in  Fielding,  he  used  to  say,  is, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not  of  his  time,  incident- 
al; the  obscenities  of  Zola  are  of  delib- 
erate choice.  Neither  art  nor  letters  had 
anything  to  say  to  them  ; they  were  com- 
mercial; they  sold  his  books. 

I will  quote  a sentence  of  Lowell’s  on 
style,  because  it  is  only  a sentence,  and 


because  the  sentence  says  more  on  this 
difficult  subject  than  many  an  essay.  He 
had  dealt,  I thought,  rather  hardly  with 
Pepys  as  a writer,  in  his  St.  Olave’s  dis- 
course, and  I believe  I had  asked  him  to 
admit  that  Pepys,  unscholarly  and  slov- 
enly as  he  is,  had  often  a power  of  ex- 
pressing himself  with  effect  and  point. 
Says  Lowell:  “I  admit  that  Pepys  was 
capable  of  writing  good  sentences  when 
he  tried.  But  Gray,  for  example,  couldn’t 
write  a clumsy  one  without  trying,  and 
this  is  what  I mean  by  style.” 

That  is  an  illustration  of  gold.  He 
adds:  44Pepys’s  language,  you  must  re- 
member, has  the  freshness  of  being  now- 
adays unfamiliar.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  originality  in  having  learned  one's 
English  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
as  Lamb  discovered.” 

44Keen  as  was  Mr.  Lowell’s  sense  of 
humor,”  writes  E.,*  44  his  kindness  of  heart 
never  let  him  make  fun  of  what  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  others.”  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  self-denial.  And  again,  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  brilliancies  and  qual- 
ities which  seemed  to  be  remarkable  in 
him,  E.  says,  44  After  all,  it  was  his  kind- 
liness which  struck  me  most.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  a keen  observer— of  an 
attached  friend,  no  doubt,  but  of  a friend 
who  would  do  full  justice  to  the  various 
sides  of  his  nature.  I am  not  sure  that 
he  was  not  at  his  best  with  children,  or 
that  there  are  any  better  judges  of  what 
is  best  in  character  than  some  children. 
He  understood  them,  and  they  him.  44  Mr. 
Lowell,”  continues  E.,  “made  himself  a 
delightful  companion  to  young  people. 
He  treated  us  all  as  equals,  and  took  for 
granted  that  you  were  interested,  and 
had  as  much  right  as  himself  to  be  inter- 
ested in  what  interested  him — indeed,  he 
really  thought  so.  He  retained  a great 
youthfulness  of  spirit,  and  was  often  the 
youngest  of  the  company;  certainly  there 
was  no  one  with  so  much  fun  or  such 
spirits,  or  who  could  talk  clever  nonsense 
so  delightfully.  He  understood  the  feel- 
ings of  youth,  and  gave  young  people 
the  sympathy  of  one  much  older  and 
wiser,  but  always  as  if  he  were  one  of 
themselves.  In  fact,  he  gave  you  him- 
self. But  he  expected  you  to  be  up  to 
the  mark,  and  would  not  have  understood 
petty  motives.  Then  he  liked  you  to 
have  a good  time,  and  would  think  of  all 
kinds  of  ways  of  giving  pleasure,  at  the 
* My  daughter  Evelyn. 
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cost  of  time  and  trouble,  when  time  meant 
a great  deal  to  him.  He  put  all  his  ener- 
gy and  interest  into  whatever  he  happened 
to  be  doing,  which  made  everything  of 
interest.” 

Of  all  which  here  is  a further  illustra- 
tion from  the  same  pen: 

“ In  1884  Mr.  Lowell  began  to  give  me 
Italian  lessons,  finding  time  almost  regu- 
larly twice  a week.  He  began  by  taking 
a simple  Italian  story,  reading  a page  or 
so  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  then  making  me  read  and  trans- 
late as  I went  along  as  much  as  I could 
make  out  or  guess  at.  Afterwards  he 
wished  me  to  prepare  by  reading  the  story 
beforehand,  and  looking  out  and  learning 
the  words  I did  not  know.  This  he 
thought  a better  method  of  learning  a 
language  than  poring  over  a grammar, 
though  he  liked  me  to  study  the  verbs. 
All  these  lessons  he  made  delightful. 
Sometimes  there  were  talks  by  the  way 
on  languages  and  literature.  He  expect- 
ed every  lesson  to  be  thoroughly  prepared, 
if  it  was  supposed  to  be  prepared  at  all. 
You  could  learn,  he  said,  a great  deal  of 
any  language  by  beginning  to  read  it  at 
once.  His  fun  came  out  here  also.  I 
find  in  his  handwriting  a list  of  some  of 
the  Italian  consonants  and  vowels,  with 
directions  for  pronouncing,  fa  before  e 
and  i soft,  as  in  genius,  and  their  sce= 
shay  (1  hoss).  The  little  Italian  story, 
La  Contessina,  was  dull,  but  it  never 
seemed  so.  We  had  just  begun  Dante 
when  Mr.  Lowell  went  home  for  the  last 
time.” 

The  changes  in  Lowell's  character  due 
to  his  residence  in  London  left  the  sub- 
stance of  his  character  what  it  had  al- 
ways been.  The  poet,  the  humorist,  the 
true  gentleman,  the  lover  of  nature — 
they  of  course  remained.  I have  no 
space  to  dwell  on  identities,  nor  need  I, 
except  to  guard  against  misconstruction. 
But,  as  I referred  above  to  his  liking  for 
Kensington,  I will  quote  from  E.’s  notes, 
which  elsewhere  I shall  use  more  freely: 

“He  was  very  fond  of  London  streets, 
but  his  great  delight  was  in  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens.  They  were  a 
never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
terest to  him  while  he  was  here,  in  all  sea- 
sons and  weathers.  The  beautiful  cloud 
effects  that  the  very  smoke  and  haze  of 
the  city  gave  at  sunset,  the  outline  of  the 
bare  twigs  and  branches  against  the  sky 
in  winter,  the  first  dandelion  in  the  broad 


bare  expanse  of  the  park,  the  fresh  scents 
of  the  earth  after  a heavy  rain,  the  first 
leaves  on  the  elm-trees,  the  pink  almond- 
trees  by  Prince’s  Gate  coming  into  blos- 
som—all  gave  him  a vivid  delight.  His 
favorite  place  was  the  green  slope  stretch- 
ing to  the  Serpentine,  under  the  chestnut 
and  elm  trees,  the  other  side  of  the  old 
wall  (recently  replaced  by  a sunk  fence) 
which  separates  Kensington  from  Hyde 
Park.  Here,  at  some  distance  from  the 
broad  avenue  leading  to  Prince’s  Gate,  a 
little  way  off  the  little  path  in  the  grass 
which  we  children  called  the  cliickweed 
path  (for  there  was  found  chickweed  for 
the  birds),  he  would  spend  many  hours. 
He  loved  to  go  there  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, when  the  gardens  were  almost 
empty,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
thrushes.” 

When  I last  wandered  through  the 
Gardens  with  this  young  lady,  I was 
shown  the  spot  where  Lowell  used  always 
to  bring  his  chair  and  sit — if  he  was  alone 
he  brought  two  chairs  from  the  general 
stock  not  far  off.  The  view  charmed 
him,  the  loneliness  soothed  him;  there 
he  brooded,  and  dreamed  a little,  and 
there,  he  said,  the  verses  came  to  him 
most  readily,  and  Nature  was  kindest  to 
him.  He  and  Nature  were  never  on  ill 
terms,  nor  did  he  find  it  needful  to  wan- 
der far  afield  in  search  of  his  life-long 
companion.  It  is  only  the  cockney  who 
must  escape  from  the  pavements  in  order 
to  commune  with  her. 

Whether  he  liked  diplomatic  work  or 
not,  and  perhaps  because  he  did  not  like 
it,  he  put  his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  did, 
I think,  rather  more  of  the  routine  work 
than  most  ministers  do — work  which  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
or  to  the  under-Secretary.  Lowell  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  secretary  a singu- 
larly competent  diplomatist,  Mr.  Henry 
White,  who  was  also  a man  of  the  world, 
with  a knowledge  of  London  society  wider 
and  more  accurate  than  any  American  of 
his  time.  Why  may  I not  say  also  that 
many  of  the  social  duties  of  the  lega- 
tion devolved,  during  Mrs.  Lowell’s  ill- 
ness and  after  her  lamented  death,  upon 
Mrs.  White,  whose  brilliant  social  gifts 
and  intellectual  distinction  made  her  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fig- 
ures in  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the 
day?  Both  were  among  Mr.  Lowell’s 
most  intimate  friends.  Mr.  White  is  no 
longer  in  the  diplomatic  service — a ser- 
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vice  which,  as  I said,  does  not  exist.  It 
is  an  accident  when  au  able  man  remains 
over  one  administration.  Mr.  White  did, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  did,  but  most  of  the  pre- 
cedents are  the  other  way.  Not  even 
Mr.  White's  competency  and  devotion, 
however,  could  induce  the  minister  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  all  the  drudgery  of  his 
office.  He  liked,  after  a while,  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  above  it;  liked  to  put  Pegasus 
in  harness ; liked  to  be  a slave  to  official 
duties;  liked  to  see  the  official  paper  cov- 
ered with  his  neat  handwriting;  liked 
to  know  that  he  was  devoting  to  these 
solemn  trivialities  hours  to  which,  in  his 
private  capacity,  literature  had  a claim. 
Until  he  discovered  how  much  social  in- 
tercourse might  mean  to  him,  that  also 
he  regarded  as  a necessary  though  mild 
martyrdom.  The  first  thing  he  writes 
after  an  attack  of  gout  in  1884  is,  “I 
transacted  business  at  the  legation  to- 
day,” with  the  humorous  self-satisfaction 
which  he  so  often  showed,  as  if  laughing 
at  himself. 

Both  in  Lowndes  Square,  while  he  was 
minister,  and  I think  earlier  in  Madrid, 
and  then  afterward  in  Radnor  Place, 
Lowell  suffered  from  gout.  “ Never 
mention  it  in  America,”  he  said  once,  with 
one  of  his  twinkles,  “or  the  Irish  will 
quote  it  as  one  more  proof  of  how  Eng- 
lish I am.”  The  pain  brought  out  an 
interesting  side  of  his  character,  probably 
an  unsuspected  one — his  stoicism.  He 
had  the  pride  of  a North  American  Ind- 
ian in  the  unflinching  endurance  of 
physical  agony.  Visit  him  in  these  days, 
and  if  you  did  not  know  him  well  you 
might  never  guess  that  he  was  suffering. 
The  worst  paroxysms  were  borne  in  si- 
lence, with  a set  face  which  was  capable 
of  a smile.  He  set  doctors  at  defiance. 
One  summer  in  Radnor  Place  he  had  so 
violent  an  attack  that  he  suspected  it 
might  be  something  besides  gout,  and 
asked  me  what  physician  he  could  see — 
“no  gout  specialist,  but  a first-rate  all- 
round man.”  I called  on  J)r.  Broad- 
bent — now  Sir  William  Broad  bent — and 
explained  to  him  what  Mr.  Lowell  want- 
ed. Dr.  Broadbent  very  kindly  put  other 
things  aside  and  went  round  at  once  to 
see  him.  It  was  gout  and  nothing  else, 
though  a very  acute  attack,  and  the  pain 
violent.  He  wrote  a prescription.  “ What 
is  that  for?”  queried  the  patient.  “To 
relieve  the  pain.”  “Thank  you,  doctor, 
but  I only  wanted  to  know  it  was  really 


gout.”  And  no  persuasion  could  induce 
him  to  take  the  medicine.  He  seemed  to 
wish  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  not 
to  be  conquered  by  pain.  Later  he  had 
only  too  many  opportunities.  But  to  see 
others  suffer  was  a thing  he  could  not 
bear. 

So  large  was  Lowell's  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, so  wide  his  interest  in  all  good  kinds 
of  humanity,  that  his  very  Catholicism  led 
him  sometimes  to  impute  the  same  quality 
to  others  in  a larger  degree  than  they 
really  possessed.  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  men  who  had  intelligence  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  should  not 
get  on  well  together,  whatever  the  differ- 
ences that  divided  them  in  matters  of  pol- 
itics or  faith.  So  he  sometimes  brought 
people  together  between  whom  sympa- 
thies were  slight.  The  late  Bishop  Phil- 
lips Brooks — it  was  before  he  was  bishop 
— was  once  passing  rapidly  through  Lon- 
don ; Lowell  asked  him  to  dine,  and  he 
came.  There  was  no  time  to  do  more 
than  telegraph  to  a few  men  to  come  and 
meet  him.  The  two  who  came  were  Mr. 
Huxley  and  the  present  writer — not  very 
orthodox  associates  for  a distinguished 
divine.  Mr.  Huxley  was  good  company 
for  anybody,  and  as  ready  to  meet  a bish- 
op as  a fellow-agnostic.  Not  so, I thought, 
Phillips  Brooks,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
seemed  to  look  a little  askance  at  us. 
Lowell  and  Huxley  talked  each  in  his 
own  manner,  and  between  the  two  it 
might  be  hard  to  choose  — hard  to  say 
which  had  more  variety,  more  readiness, 
more  dexterity  of  speech,  or  a wider  range. 
But  Phillips  Brooks  held  for  the  most  part 
aloof  from  the  conversation.  Lowell  was 
the  most  unsuspicious  of  men,  yet,  when 
his  guest  had  departed,  he  looked  puz- 
zled, and  presently  asked  whether  I 
thought  the  Bostonian  did  not  care  to 
meet  Huxley.  “Do  you  know,”  said 
Lowell,  with  his  admirable  simplicity,  “ I 
thought  Huxley  just  the  man  Brooks 
would  have  liked  to  meet.”  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  assure  him  that  the 
dinner  had  gone  off  perfectly. 

From  the  briefest  account  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's life  in  England  his  visits  to  Whitby 
cannot  be  omitted.  Whitby,  once  a small 
fishing-village  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  first  inlets  by 
which  the  freebootiug  Danes  made  their 
descent  upon  English  shores,  is  now  a 
town  of  some  14,000  people,  and  a water- 
ing-place to  which  Leeds  and  other  great 
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Yorkshire  cities  resort  every  summer. 
But  the  old  town  and  the  old  ways  re- 
main, and  they  were  what,  besides  the 
company  of  friends,  drew  Lowell  thither 
year  after  year.  The  picturesqueness  of 
the  place,  clinging  to  two  sides  of  a ravine, 
through  which  the  Esk  finds  its  way  to 
the  North  German  Ocean,  the  quaint 
courts  and  alleys,  the  stairways,  the 
wynds,  the  moors,  the  granite  piers  like 
gateways  to  the  sea,  the  Abbey  above  all, 
perhaps,  made  the  place  fascinating  to 
him.  I have  spent  many  weeks  there 
with  him,  but  E.  saw  much  more  of  him 
there  than  I did,  and  was  much  more 
often  his  companion.  She  writes: 

44  Mr.  Lowell  first  went  to  Whitby  in 
1881,  and  after  that  spent  there  (with  the 
exception  of  1884)  a portion  of  every  sum- 
mer that  he  was  in  England.  The  first 
year  he  staid  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  where 
his  window  had  a wide  view  of  the  sea 
and  piers  and  harbor  and  Abbey.  The 
later  summers  he  had  lodgings  at  3 Wel- 
lington Terrace,  a small  house  in  a back 
street,  but  where  he  still  had  a view 
across  the  roof-tops  of  the  opposite  cliff, 
with  a jumble  of  red  roofs,  one  above  the 
other,  under  the  hill,  and  the  Abbey  tow- 
ering above  the  church  and  churchyard. 
He  came  to  know  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  town,  and  his  face  and  voice  soon 
became  familiar  to  the  people,  who  knew 
him  only  as  Mr.  Lowell,  not  as  the  poet 
or  American  minister.  He  made  friends 
with  the  towns-people  and  fishermen  and 
the  babies,  who  clambered  about  the  yards 
or  long  flights  of  steps  between  the  houses 
leading  from  the  top  of  either  cliff  to  the 
quay-side.  There  is  a legend  among  us 
that  these  small  creatures  soon  got  to 
know  him  so  well  that  they  would  begin 
crying  when  they  saw  him  coming,  sure 
that  he  would  slip  a consoling  penny  into 
their  dirty  little  hands  as  he  went  by.  He 
commemorates  them  in  his  Whitby  Al- 
phabet : 

* B is  the  babies  who  made  their  rude  lairs 
Among  the  dirt  pies  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.’ 

He  used  to  enjoy  talking  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place.  They  reminded  him  in 
many  ways,  he  used  to  say,  of  New  Eng- 
land people.  He  found  a Dante  scholar 
in  a hatter  on  the  quay-side.  But  he  was 
known  not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  many 
little  cottages  and  inns  for  miles  around. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  an  excellent  walker,  loved 
to  explore  the  fields  and  valleys,  and 


would  go  afoot  ten  miles  and  more  over  the 
great  moors.  He  loved  every  part  of  the 
country.  His  mornings  were  often  spent 
on  the  sands  with  a book  and  a friend,  or 
on  the  scaur,  or  on  the  rocks  when  the 
tide  was  low.  One  of  his  favorite  after- 
noon walks  was  across  the  bridge,  up  the 
Abbey  stairs,  and  along  the  cliffs  past 
Saltwick  by  the  little  path,  with  the  corn- 
fields on  one  side  and  the  cliff  on  the 
other,  going  sheer  down  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  red  sand  and  to  the  gray  rocks 
and  blue  sea  below.  This  walk  led  to 
the  light-houses.  On  the  way  back  there 
was  tea  at  Saltwick,  in  the  little  cottage 
down  in  the  green  dell  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  and  just  above  the  black  beach.  At 
other  times  he  would  come  up  the  river 
with  us,  or  meet  us  at  Cockmill,  to  have 
tea  in  the  garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  At  all  the  cottages  about,  where 
you  get  hot  water  and  cups  at  twopence 
a head,  he  made  friends  with  the  people. 
Sometimes  he  took  a large  party  of  us 
young  people  for  a picnic  in  wagonettes. 
But  what  he  loved  best  was  to  spend  a 
whole  quiet  day  on  the  moors,  and  we 
often  took  the  train  in  the  morning  to 
Goathland,  or  some  other  way-station,  had 
a luncheon  of  ham  and  eggs  at  the  inn, 
and  then  a long  walk  across  the  moors,  or 
a lazy  afternoon  in  the  heather.” 

There  you  have  a Lowell  of  whom 
London  knew  little;  not  the  least  attach- 
ing and  interesting  of  the  several  men  to 
whom  that  name  belonged — several,  yet 
all  combining  easily  in  one  genial  and 
admirable  whole. 

One  quality  in  Lowell  which  gave  rise 
to  remark  was  his  tolerance  of  bores,  and 
of  people  who  had  little  or  no  claim  on 
his  attention.  This  he  certainly  did  not 
acquire  in  London,  where  impatience,  and 
not  tolerance,  is  the  rule  toward  tiresome 
persons,  and  where  the  long-winded  one 
soon  finds  his  oratory  cut  into,  and  other 
and  briefer  persons  in  possession  of  the 
table  and  of  the  ears  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Lowell’s  good-nature  was  invincible. 
I told  him  once  that  he  positively  encour- 
aged these  social  pests.  “Poor  things!” 
was  his  answer,  “they  have  nobody  else 
to  encourage  them.”  Some  of  the  letters 
in  Mr.  Norton’s  volumes  are  evidence 
enough  of  his  inexhaustible  good-humor. 
He  wrote  to  people  because  they  wrote 
to  him.  Anybody  could  extract  a letter 
from  him,  as  they  could  a five -pound 
note,  and  from  the  same  motive  of  bound- 
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less  charity.  Yet  if  a man  presumed 
upon  this  kindliness  so  far  as  to  talk 
nonsense  in  bad  English,  or  to  be  sloven- 
ly in  his  facts,  woe  unto  him ! There  was 
no  charity  in  Lowell  for  pretentious  in- 
accuracy. He  had  the  same  spirit  of 
long -suffering  in  his  relations  with  his 
servants.  There  are  not  many  people 
who  positively  enjoy  being  robbed  and 
imposed  upon  by  those  to  whom  they  pay 
wages,  but  Lowell  was  one.  If  he  de- 
tected a servant  in  peculation  or  falsify- 
ing accounts,  he  forgave  him  and  kept 
him  in  his  service.  If  you  remonstrated, 
he  would  tell  you  the  man  had  a wife 
and  innocent  children,  and  would  you 
leave  them  to  starve?  “If  I dismiss 
him  I cannot  give  him  a good  character, 
and  he  must  live  somehow.”  He  had  no 
notion  of  accounts  and  no  capacity  for 
private  business.  From  the  beginning, 
like  Renan,  he  took  what  his  publishers 
offered  him  for  his  books  or  other  writ- 
ings, and  thanked  God  it  was  no  less. 
Long  after  they  ought  to  have  brought 
him  a handsome  income  he  was  content 
with  a fixed  moderate  sum.  When  the 
Century  and  other  magazines  in  later 
days  sent  him  large  checks  for  verses 
and  essays,  which  he  thought  too  slight 
for  such  ample  pay,  he  seemed  astonished 
at  this  wise  liberality,  and  more  than 
once  protested.  The  early  letters  show 
him  writing  for  almost  nothing.  That 
he  should  give  to  the  antislavery  cause 
or  its  organs  was  natural ; to  him  it  was 
a holy  cause.  But  his  liberalities  were 
not  confined  to  these.  True  he  could, 
when  in  the  mood,  pour  out  verses  with 
profusion;  they  seemed  to  write  them- 
selves. At  other  times  he  toiled  and 
struggled  in  vain  for  weeks.  Witness 
his  account  of  the  writing  of  the  noble 
“ Commemoration  Ode.”  All  these  traits, 
all  his  relations  with  bores,  cranks,  ser- 
vants, publishers,  and  the  rest,  find  their 
common  origin  in  his  inexhaustible  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  in  the  theory,  from 
which  he  never  departed,  that  to  bring 
out  what  is  good  in  a man  you  must  treat 
him  with  confidence.  No  succession  of 
unlucky  experiences  disturbed  his  faith. 
No  pinch  of  circumstances  could  make 
him  hard  with  others.  “ Love  one  anoth- 
er” was  the  text  from  which  he  preached 
oftenest,  and  with  a humorous,  homely 
eloquence  which  was  his  alone. 

Among  the  friends  of  whom  Mr.  Lowell 
saw  much  were  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery, 


and  he  was  a frequent  guest  at  Ment- 
more,  the  stately  house  which  Lady  Rose- 
bery inherited  from  her  father,  Baron 
Meyer  de  Rothschild.  Lord  Rosebery  is 
an  Englishman  with  a strong  liking  for 
America  and  Americans,  of  whom  a long 
list  may  be  found  in  the  visitors’  book  at 
Mentmore.  For  Mr.  Lowell  Lord  Rose- 
bery had  a true  friendship,  as  he  had  and 
has  for  many  men  of  letters,  of  art,  of 
science — being,  in  a word,  a man  of  wide 
sympathies.  There,  as  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a favorite  and  frequent  guest. 
The  house  is  a museum,  filled  with  mar- 
vellous works  of  many  kinds  of  art — pic- 
tures, statues,  tapestries,  historic  pieces  of 
furniture,  crystals,  enamels,  and  much 
else,  especially  of  that  kind  of  art  which 
is  called  decorative.  In  these  and  in  the 
great  hall,  which  is  unique  in  England 
or  anywhere  else,  and  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  gardens  and  views,  Lowell 
had  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  only  a 
man  can  have  to  whom  art  and  the  love- 
liness of  nature  are  alike  familiar  and 
alike  part  of  his  life.  He  had  learned 
long  before  this  to  find  a charm  in  the 
ease  of  country-house  life,  and  wherever 
there  was  a man  of  culture  or  of  real 
natural  force  — and  Lord  Rosebery  has 
both— Lowell  was  at  home.  His  talk  in 
these  agreeable  circumstances  was  of  his 
best.  He  was  not  afraid  of  being  misun- 
derstood if  he  gave  a rein  to  his  wit  or 
his  humor,  or  both.  You  may  think  he 
need  never  have  been,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  Lowell’s  wit  and  humor 
were  often  of  a very  subtle  kind,  and  that 
he  risked  the  use  of  irony,  always  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  intellectual 
gymnastics.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some  of 
the  best  English  society  Lowell  was  not 
always  understood  at  first,  whether  be-’ 
cause  he  was  too  American,  or  too  much 
himself,  or  because  he  cared  little  at  that 
time  to  adapt  himself  to  unfamiliar  com- 
pany. 

There  were  other  houses  where  he  went 
as  often  and  on  the  same  comfortable 
terms.  Ashridge,  within  sight  of  Ment- 
more, though  some  fifteen  miles  away, 
was  one,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Brownlow 
were  among  his  more  prized  friends.  Ash- 
ridge is  an  old  place,  Mentmore  a new 
one,  and  the  fascination  of  antiquity  is 
more  irresistible  than  that  of  novelty, 
amid  no  matter  what  surroundings  of 
splendor.  The  fa§ade  of  Ashridge,  some 
six  hundred  feet  long,  is  of  various  styles 
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and  periods  — open  to  criticism,  say  the 
connoisseurs,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  like  most 
other  things;  but  there  are  few  fronts  of 
which  the  sky-line  is  more  broken,  or 
which  have  a more  fantastic  attractive- 
ness. The  grounds  in  the  rear,  planned 
by  the  late  Lady  Marian  Alford,  are  a 
triumph  of  landscape-gardening.  There 
Lowell  used  to  love  to  linger.  So  at  Pans- 
hanger,  with  its  admirable  gallery,  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Cowper  throw  open — not 
to  guests  only.  Many  more  might  be 
named,  but  a catalogue  of  names  is  dull, 
and  I have  no  space  to  describe  the  varied 
attractions  of  places  and  persons  which 
Lowell  found  in  all  of  them. 

It  may  seem  no  great  matter  that  Low- 
ell for  the  first  time  in  his  life  should  in 
London  have  come  out  of  his  shell  and 
found  new  resources  in  life.  If  the  change 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  send  him  more 
often  to  dinner  parties,  it  need  not  have 
been  chronicled.  But  it  went  far  beyond 
that.  It  took  him  into  public  life.  It 
showed  him  worlds  of  whose  existence  he 
may  have  known  before,  but  only  to  think 
them  unavailing  to  him.  It  ripened  him. 
He  extended  his  researches  far  beyond  the 
drawing-room.  It  gave  him  courage;  not 
merely  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  which 
he  always  had,  but  courage  to  see  of  what 
moment  they  were  to  others,  and  what  his 
real  mission  in  England  was.  It  made 
him  something  more  than  minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  or  representative  of 
the  government  at  Washington  to  the 
government  in  London.  He  became  the 
ambassador  from  one  nation  to  the  other, 
the  representative  of  a great  people,  ac- 
cepted and  trusted  by  another  great  peo- 
ple of  kin  to  the  first.  The  Lowell  who 
went  to  Madrid  or  who  first  came  to 
London  could  never  have  fulfilled  this 
broader  and  higher  mission.  He  would 
have  shrunk  from  it.  He  would  not  have 
conceived  it  to  be  part  of  his  duty.  He 
could  not  have  performed  it  if  he  had.  It 
was  not  the  work  of  a scholar,  but  of  the 
man  of  the  world — a phrase  which  has  to 
do  duty  in  a better  sense  than  that  com- 
monly assigned  to  it.  He  never  would 
have  written  or  never  have  delivered  that 
essay  on  Democracy  which  probably  reach- 
ed the  English  mind  as  no  other  ever  did, 
and  laid  before  them  once  for  all  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  of  which  Lincoln’s  immor- 
tal statement  was  but  the  text.  Lowell's 
was  the  sermon. 
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If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  his  service 
to  his  own  country  would  have  been  like 
no  other’s.  But  that  memorable  deliver- 
ance was  only  one  act  in  a long  series  of 
international  services.  Consider  what  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  were  when  Lowell  became  minis- 
ter in  1880,  and  what  they  were  when  he 
went  home.  When,  upon  his  removal,  he 
paid  his  official  visit  to  President  Cleve- 
land, he  said  to  him,  “Mr.  President,  I 
come  to  you,  like  St.  Denis,  with  my  head 
under  my  arm.”  That  was  a very  consid- 
erable offering.  He  brought  him  in  addi- 
tion the  good-will  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  a greater.  That  good-will 
was  in  great  measure  of  Lowell’s  creation. 
He  laid  the  foundation  on  which  Mr. 
Phelps  and  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Bayard  have  since  built,  each  a goodly 
structure  of  his  own.  But  Mr.  Lowell 
was  the  architect.  I know  well  enough 
that  there  is  a section  of  the  American 
press  which  thinks  it  a patriotic  duty  to 
promote  discord  and  not  concord  between 
America  and  England.  I have  asked 
Americans  in  a position  to  know,  Ameri- 
cans of  authority  in  public  life,  a hundred 
times,  whether  this  kind  of  anti-English 
clamor  represented  any  great  body  of 
American  opinion.  The  answer  has  al- 
ways been  the  same:  “It  represents  no- 
thing at  all  but  the  longing  for  Irish 
votes.”  I leave  that  aside.  I assume 
that  intelligent  Americans  do  believe  it 
for  the  interest  of  their  country  to  foster 
a good  understanding  with  the  mother- 
country.  Assuming  that,  I think  it  im- 
possible to  overestimate  Lowell’s  bene- 
factions to  America.  United,  the  future 
of  the  world  belongs  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Divided,  it  belongs 
to  neither.  Such  was  Mr.  Lowell’s  con- 
viction. On  that  he  acted — timidly  at 
first,  because  he  did  not  at  first,  nor  all  at 
once,  shake  off  his  shyness;  with  growing 
courage  and  capacity  as  the  years  went 
on ; and  finally  with  an  authority  which 
compelled  the  attention  and  the  alle- 
giance of  both  peoples.  That  is  the  trans- 
formation through  which  he  passed.  That 
is  why  I have  dwelt  on  it,  and  tried  to 
show  by  what  stages  it  was  reached  and 
in  what  way  it  was  developed.  The  lesser 
things  led  to  the  greater,  and  I take  it  to 
be  impossible  to  award  to  our  minister  the 
homage  and  gratitude  due  him  unless  this 
change  and  these  processes  of  change  be 
understood. 
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NO  official  notice  was  sent  out  from 
the  State  Department  to  Americans 
living  and  dawdling  in  Europe — Ameri- 
cans for  the  most  part  occupied  in  watch- 
ing for  letters  from  home  and  hanging 
round  banking  and  exchange  offices  in 
order  to  get  a sight  of  American  newspa- 
pers (and  they  might  very  well  plead  that 
they  can  only  get  leisure  to  read  the 
bulky  and  inspiring  American  journals 
by  going  abroad) — this  sentence  is  run- 
ning away  with  itself — no  notice  was  sent 
to  “come  home  and  all  shall  be  forgiven.” 
Nor  would  it  be  judicious  to  make  this 
invitation  too  general,  for  there  are  a 
few  wandering  sheep  who  could  be  more 
readily  forgiven  if  they  never  came  back. 
And  it  might  have  been  unnecessary  if 
the  absentees  had  known  how  much  more 
agreeable  the  United  States  winter  of 
1895-6  (it  is  not  quite  over  at  this  writing) 
was  than  any  winter  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  We  assume  in  this  that  most 
Americans  who  go  abroad  at  this  season 
go  on  account  of  the  climate,  and  not  to 
avoid  what  is  called  “ the  enforcement  of 
the  law,”  which  some  narrow-minded 
men  understand  to  be  a scarcity  of  intox- 
icating drink.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  de- 
fend winter  under  any  circumstances,  but 
the  one  this  year  has  needed  less  defence 
than  common.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  I 
venture  to  say,  have  there  been  more 
sunny  days,  any  wider  horizons  and  sense 
of  atmospheric  space  above,  the  effect  of 
distant  and  thin  clouds — in  North  Ger- 
many the  heavy  winter  sky  shuts  down 
upon  the  earth  like  the  lid  of  a pot — no- 
where else  more  glorious  dawns  (admira- 
ble as  an  occasional  indulgence)  and  re- 
splendent sunsets,  nowhere  else  more 
stimulating  air,  and  not  so  stimulating  as 
to  bully  the  weak  or  fill  wTith  self-conceit 
the  robust  and  boastful. 

People  who  are  honest  and  have  ex- 
perience will  confess  that  the  United 
States  is,  on  the  whole,  a more  comforta- 
ble place  to  winter  in  than  Europe.  They 
absent  themselves,  then,  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  more  creditable  of  which  are  a 
desire  for  quiet,  or  love  of  art,  or  of  the 
beauty  that  is  found  in  antiquity,  and  the 
hope  of  cultivation  amid  historic  associa- 
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tions.  Yet  so  many  there  are  who  af- 
fect to  be  cosmopolitan,  which  means  not 
caring  about  any  country  in  particular, 
and  who  are  so  weak  in  their  republican 
sympathies  that  they  doubt  whether,  after 
all,  a monarchy  is  not  the  best  form  of 
government — that  is,  best  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  fortunate  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  majority — that  it  may  be  worth 
while  at  this  moment  to  recall  the  views 
of  the  founders  of  this  country,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  what  the  stake  is  for 
which  we  are  playing  on  this  continent. 
Are  we  still  making  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  utility?  Is  government  by  the 
people  an  illusion  and  a mistake?  Would 
we  be  happier  or  freer,  would  even  the 
grumblers  be  better  off,  under  a king  and 
a hereditary  aristocracy?  We  thought 
that  these  questions  were  settled,  but  ev- 
ery one  must  admit  who  hears  the  babble 
of  “society”  that  there  is  a growing 
scepticism  as  to  popular  rule,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  leisure  class  who 
adopt  a cynical  tone  about  our  institu- 
tions. Many  of  these  critics  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  Europe. 

II. 

Balzac,  who  was  in  his  day  an  honest 
reactionist,  wrote  in  1842,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Comedie  Humaine:  “The 
only  possible  religion  is  Christianity ; 
there  has  never  been  but  one  religion 
since  the  world  began.  Christianity  cre- 
ated modern  nationalities,  and  it  will 
preserve  them.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
necessity  for  the  monarchical  principle. 
Catholicism  and  Royalty  are  twin  prin- 
ciples. ...  I write  under  the  light  of  two 
eternal  truths — Religion  and  Monarchy; 
two  necessities,  as  they  are  shown  to  be 
by  contemporary  events,  towards  which 
every  writer  of  sound  sense  ought  to  try 
to  guide  the  country  back. . . . Elective 
power  extended  to  all  gives  us  a govern- 
ment by  the  masses,  the  only  irrespon- 
sible form  of  government  under  which 
tyranny  is  unlimited,  for  it  calls  itself 
law.”  Applying  this  theory — from  the 
operation  of  which  our  fathers  fled  to 
this  country— to  the  domain  of  literature, 
Balzac  further  says:  “Walter  Scott, 
obliged  as  he  was  to  conform  to  the  ideas 
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of  an  essentially  hypocritical  nation,  was 
false  to  humanity  in  his  picture  of  wo- 
man, because  his  models  were  schismatics. 
The  Protestant  woman  has  no  ideal. 
She  may  be  chaste,  pure,  virtuous,  but 
her  unexpansive  love  will  always  be  as 
calm  and  methodical  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a duty.  It  might  seem  as  though  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  chilled  the  hearts  of 
those  sophists  who  have  banished  her 
from  heaven  with  her  treasures  of  loving- 
kindness. In  Protestantism  there  is  no 
possible  future  for  the  woman  who  has 
sinned;  while  in  the  Catholic  Church  the 
hope  of  forgiveness  makes  her  sublime. 
Hence,  for  the  Protestant  writer  there  is 
but  one  Woman,  while  the  Catholic  writ- 
er finds  a new  woman  in  each  new  situ- 
ation.” One  is  reminded  of  the  reply  of 
the  French  catechumen  to  the  question, 
“ My  daughter,  what  is  it  necessary  to  do 
in  order  to  repent?” — “It  is  necessary  to 
sin,  sir.” 

Are  we  making  a fundamental  mis- 
take? Is  the  perpetuation  of  Christianity 
impossible  divorced  from  Monarchy  ? Can 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  an  enduring 
Christian  Republic?  Is  literature  barren 
without  a Monarch  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church?  It  may  be  that  “ Cathol- 
icism and  Royalty  are  twin  principles,” 
though  I fancy  that  even  that  statement 
would  be  denied  by  those  who  conceive 
Christianity  to  be  democratic,  and  who 
have  once  breathed  the  air  of  govern- 
mental freedom.  This  was  not  the  con- 
ception that  enlightened  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic.  Theirs  was  a conception 
Protestant  in  name;  not  a mere  protest, 
but  a broad  and  vital  spirit — the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  not  as  defined  in  a sect.  It 
seemed  to  them,  though  the  dogmatic 
narrowness  had  not  then  passed  away, 
and  the  full  exercise  of  toleration  had 
not  come,  that  Christianity  could  best  be 
developed  in  a broad  sympathy  with  all 
humanity,  and  in  a system  of  government 
that  recognized  the  value  of  the  individ- 
ual man.  The  idea  that 44  the  foundation 
of  authority  is  in  the  free  consent  of  the 
people”  was  the  invention  of  a Christian 
minister,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Does  any  one  believe  now — and  it  is 
only  half  a century  since  Balzac  drew  his 
dogmatic  conclusions— -that  the  Republic 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  Christian  civili- 
zation which  is  permeating  and  transform- 
ing the  world?  Consider  what  the  world 
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might  now  be  but  for  the  example  of  this 
Republic,  and  its  example  as  essentially  a 
Christian  nation.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  Religion  aud  Republicanism  are  as 
good  allies  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  as  Religion  and  Monarchy?  If  it 
were  a mere  question  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  elective  system  and  the  hereditary 
system,  we  should  willingly  compare  our 
line  of  Presidents  with  any  contemporary 
line  of  Kings  or  Emperors.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  stability,  the  Republic  has  been 
the  most  stable  nation  on  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  four  years  of  civil  war,  which 
was  needed  to  eliminate  a bad  legacy  from 
Old  World  conditions,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  If  it  were  a question 
of  diffused  comfort  and  the  growth  of 
education,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  com- 
parison of  our  homes  and  our  progress 
in  intelligence  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  underneath  all  this  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Laodiceans  to 
the  fact  that  the  Republic  means  Liberty, 
a fair  chance  in  life  for  the  humblest,  and 
it  means  Christian  civilization.  We  make 
mistakes,  we  try  foolish  experiments  that 
come  from  our  greed  and  our  ignorance, 
we  fall  into  apathies  and  let  self-appoint- 
ed “bosses”  disgrace  us,  we  have  much 
more  conceit  than  becomes  our  youth, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
blown  out  Patrick  Henry’s  “lamp  of  ex- 
perience,” and  we  have  all  the  dangers  of 
a transition  period  and  of  a society  eman- 
cipating itself ; but  in  our  very  situation 
as  a leader  of  New  Ideas  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  a gigantic  trust.  We 
do  believe  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  we  are  ruled  by  a king 
or  by  ourselves;  that  we  are  contending, 
as  our  fathers  believed,  for  a vital  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  highest  and  most  equi- 
table civilization  is  attainable,  not  with- 
out struggle,  under  the  Republican  idea. 
There  are  men  born  even  here  to  whom 
the  ancient  order  seems  preferable.  Let 
them  go  and  live  under  it,  read  Balzac, 
and  think  they  are  wise.  We  are  too  busy 
to  criticise  them. 

III. 

At  a semi-public  dinner  given  in  New 
York  last  winter  to  a retiring  judge  of  the 
court  of  last  appeal  in  the  State  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
union  in  one  persou  of  the  office  of  Judge 
and  Poet.  There  was  before  this  dinner 
a popular  impression  that  a poet  is  never 
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a good  judge  of  anything,  in  the  worldly 
sense,  and  that  a judge  would  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  lacking  the  judicial  fac- 
ulty if  he  had  in  any  degree  the  gifts 
of  the  poet.  As  this  case  arose  before 
Finch  J.,  who  was  the  innocent  occasion 
of  the  discussion,  no  opinion,  not  even  a 
minority  dissenting  opinion,  could  be  had 
from  the  court.  The  case,  therefore,  had 
to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  The  facts 
were  these:  The  person  to  whom  the  din- 
ner was  given  had  just  closed  a most  suc- 
cessful, even  a brilliant,  career  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  During 
this  time  he  had  shaped  and  given  cur- 
rency to  a great  deal  of  sound  law,  enun- 
ciating, in  fact,  in  special  cases  broad  gen- 
eral principles  that  are  far-reaching  in 
their  application,  and  had  done  this  with 
a lucidity  that  carried  conviction.  Tried 
by  this  test,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
possessed  very  high  judicial  qualities. 
The  only  objection  that  could  be  raised 
to  his  44  opinions7’  was  that  they  were 
readable  1 And  this  led  to  the  feeling 
that  they  must  possess  a decided  literary 
quality.  It  further  appeared  in  evidence 
that  in  many  of  them  there  was  an  un- 
obtrusive strain  of  humor.  Now  is  this 
a popular  conception  of  a judge,  that  he 
should  have  both  a literary  sense  and 
humor?  To  be  sure,  humor  is  the  gift  of 
distinguishing  and  expressing  relations, 
and  the  literary  faculty  presupposes  some 
imagination.  But,  should  a judge  have 
imagination,  will  it  not  lead  him  away 
from  what  are  called  the  facts  in  the 
case?  Is  imagination  compatible  with 
that  very  favorite  article  called  common- 
sense,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the 
guise  of  dull  commonplaceness  and  reti- 
cence of  expression?  Is  there  not  danger 
that  the  quality  of  humor,  infused  how- 
ever sparingly  into  judicial  opinions, 
would  impair  a certain  heavy  solemnity 
which  makes  them  impressive?  It  has 
been  known  for  a long  time  that  judges 
and  lawyers  are  among  the  most  witty 
of  men,  and  volumes  have  been  filled 
with  their  anecdotes  and  stories  and 
sharp  sayings  — volumes  so  visibly  hu- 
morous that  they  are  as  heavy  reading  as 
a volume  of  Reports.  Now  if  some  of 
the  humor  which  makes  so  oppressively 
delightful  44  Anecdotes  of  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar  ” appeared  in  the  opinions,  would 
the  profession  lose  something  of  that  air 
of  weighty  omniscience  which  imposes 
upon  the  general  public?  Would  a little 


more  of  the  humor  and  sympathetic  qual- 
ity injure  any  “opinions”  in  the  world? 
There  was  testimony  at  this  dinner  that 
the  opinions  of  Judge  Finch  were  not 
only  sound  and  illuminating  law,  but 
that  they  were  models  of  literary  style; 
that,  when  occasion  justified  it,  they  had 
a touch  of  humor  that  revealed  the  truth 
in  a flash,  and  that  they  were  excellent 
reading  quite  aside  from  the  interest  in 
the  points  decided. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  invasions 
upon  the  popular  conception  of  the  high 
and  dry  notion  of  a judge.  This  Judge 
was  proved  to  be  a Poet.  It  was  not  de- 
nied that  before  he  ascended  the  bench 
he  had  written,  for  the  use  of  his  college 
fraternity,  songs,  real  songs  that  could  be 
sung,  and  are  sung  all  the  country  over, 
and  that  belong  to  that  small  collection 
of  lyric  poetry  that  catches  the  ear  of  the 
world  and  goes  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  singing  itself.  It  was  not 
proved  that  he  ever  thought,  44  Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  my  country,  and  I care 
not  who  makes  the  laws,”  for  his  action 
in  going  upon  the  bench  was  a demon- 
stration that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
shaping  of  the  laws.  But  as  he  listened 
to  some  of  these  songs  at  this  dinner  he 
may  have  shared  the  belief,  which  was 
general  there,  that  they  stood  a good 
chance  of  outlasting  even  the  most  brill- 
iant and  sound  opinions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  For  always  the  last  appeal,  in 
literature  as  in  all  things  mundane,  is  to 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  maturer  years  he  had  produced 
poems  which  the  world  likes,  as  it  likes 
his  songs.  It  is  the  office  of  the  poet  to 
speak  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment. 
In  that  awful  pause  of  distrust  and  aliena- 
tion between  the  North  and  the  South  after 
the  civil  war  it  was  that  noble  lyric  of 
“The  Blue  and  the  Gray”  that  touched 
the  vibrating  chord  of  popular  feeling, 
and  sounded  the  note  of  reconciliation,  in 
a recognition  of  a common  courage  and  a 
common  willingness  to  surrender  life  for 
a belief.  It  was  a true  poet  who  struck 
this  note,  and  when  he  came  upon  the 
bench  it  was  still  the  poet  who  was  able 
to  see  human  affairs  in  their  just  relations, 
to  see  them  sympathetically,  and  some- 
times humorously,  and  to  give  to  his 
“opinions  ” the  one  grace  that  alone  pre- 
serves any  written  thing — a literary  qual- 
ity. It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
every  poet  would  make  a good  judge,  or 
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that  every  judge— especially  if  elected  by 
the  popular  vote — can  write  poetry,  or 
even  prose;  but  it  is  matter  for  thankful- 
ness that  there  appears  now  and  again — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament 
“ Judges  ” who  were  prophets  and  poets — 
a man  who  predicts  the  dawn  of  that  mil- 
lennial time  when  all  judges  shall  be 
poets. 

For,  oh,  my  fallen  fellow -men,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  the  quality  in  us  least 
fallen  is  that  divine  gift  of  seeing  straight 
and  thinking  clear,  which  is  due  so  large- 
ly to  imagination  and  humor.  And  the 
man  who  expresses  this  straight  sight  and 
clear  thinking  will  not  transmit  it  to  the 
next  generation  unless  lie  puts  it  in  lit- 
erary form.  Looking  back  over  the  ages 
and  through  the  wilderness  of  libraries, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  than  this  truth. 
We  may  say,  as  we  do  in  moods  of  supe- 
rior worldliness,  that  literature  is  an  in- 
significant part  of  life,  that  this  book  or 
that  is  too  “literary”  to  be  real  or  hu- 
man ; we  may  even  adopt  the  modern  cant 
which  affects  to  despise  the  “ literary  ” 
writer;  but  all  experience  brings  us  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  written  baggage 
the  race  has  not  thrown  aside  in  its  long 
march  is  that  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  highest  literary  quality. 

IV. 

It  would  be  threshing  over  well-beaten 
straw  to  talk  about  the  pay  of  the  writ- 
ing tribe.  It  is  the  public  that  makes 
the  market  price,  and  the  publishers  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  it.  The  pay  for  all 
literary  work  is  much  higher  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  very  success- 
ful author  gets  as  much  as  the  keen  in- 
surance solicitor,  and  now  and  then  he 
makes  a “fluke”  which  puts  him  abreast 
of  the  stock-broker.  The  public  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  what  it  likes  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  soprano  and  the  tenor  voices 
command  a higher  price  than  the  con- 
tralto and  the  basso,  as  a rule.  I hear 
that  the  favorite  of  the  music-halls,  whose 
chief  talent  is  not  in  music,  but  in  innu- 
endo, is  paid  twice  the  salary  of  the  best 
actress  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  any  sort  of  writing  rests 
upon  the  demand  for  it.  To  be  in  vogue 
with  the  public  means  temporarily  a good 
income ; to  be  out  of  vogue  may  mean  star- 
vation. The  only  remedy  for  this  inequal- 
ity of  condition  would  be,  according  to 
our  modern  fashion,  to  establish  a Liter- 


ary Trades  Union,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers should  receive  the  same  wages,  what* 
ever  the  quality  of  their  work.  Perhaps 
this  may  come  about  when  entire  com- 
munism is  established,  and  the  state  owns 
everything,  and  metes  out  the  same  sup- 
port to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  to  the 
dunce  and  the  genius.  Then  there  will 
be  no  rich  authors,  no  poor  authors,  and, 
perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  no  good 
authors. 

Nor  is  it  profitable  to  speculate  upon 
the  effect  upon  the  quality  of  literature 
by  the  introduction  of  the  strong  com- 
mercial spirit.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  temptation  to  produce  much  copy  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  author 
who  is  for  the  hour  popular.  But  if 
he  goes  on  minting  silver  when  he  ought 
to  coin  gold  only,  he  will  not  in  the  end 
drive  the  gold  from  circulation,  but  he 
will  so  reduce  the  value  of  his  silver  that 
its  purchasing  power  will  constantly  de- 
cline. A clever  man  who  has  the  trick 
of  “dictating”  can  produce  copy  much 
faster  by  the  type  writer  than  by  his  pen. 

It  is  evident  that  some  successful  writers 
of  fiction  have  already  resorted  to  this 
source  of  wealth.  I am  not  making  a 
downright  accusation  of  this  practice,  but 
the  wordy  and  diffused,  not  to  say  sloppy, 
character  of  much  of  our  fiction  points  to 
this  kind  of  manufacture.  The  type- 
writer is  a blessing  to  business  men,  it  is 
death  to  the  charm  of  all  private  corre- 
spondence, and  its  extensive  use  in  origi- 
nal composition  would  inevitably  dilute 
literature  beyond  the  selling-point.  For 
the  public  keeps  in  mind  Byron’s  em- 
phatic remark  that  “easy  writiug  is 

hard  reading.” 

There  is,  however,  a point  in  regard  to 
the  lives  of  authors  that  one  may  reason- 
ably consider.  Within  this  century  not 
a few  authors  have  brought  themselves 
into  most  distressing  conditions,  have  put 
themselves  under  the  harrow,  as  it  were, 
by  an  ambition  to  live  as  only  the  very 
rich  can  afford  to  live.  With  a little,  or 
sometimes  a considerable,  success,  they 
have  launched  out  upon  an  expensive 
scale  of  liviug,  built  fine  houses,  set  up 
glittering  establishments,  planned  coun- 
try places  ambitiously,  and  ever  after 
struggled  to  maintain  themselves  in  fail- 
ing health  and  broken  spirits.  In  a less 
degree  other  writers  have  been  bitten  with 
a desire  to  shine  in  a society  the  passport 
to  which  is  money,  and  to  live  in  the  lux- 
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wry  of  the  rich  who  h amlliheri ted  wealth 
or  made- it.  by  foriamte  ^{K>eu)atiorj^  It 
tiium  that  tins  guife  of  ] rtca*atiAr^ 
ought  V*  y&Wbler  itotri  to  h h ve  ii$  much  of 

to  the  lot 

pV  aihxr  occnpatiiouai,  I am  hot  saying 
iU&i>  t\izY  &i<>m  rmt.  But,  ti&  a fact;  this 
cowctejrii^n  to  'qxi ■ '-i^ohje 

in  which  (he  dignity  of iito&lure W hist 
and  peace  of  OHinl  ;i&  sacrificed.  Why 
should  Uie  yourri?  aspirant  for  tmx#i>ruvi- 
itys<n;  tlre  fiichoiur  who  enjoys  tktv  iqtfcb 
iced  uni  riches  of  the  world,  care  for  v it h 
gat*  d)sjdu4yf;  or  seek  to  rival  those  whose 
on  ly  en  joy  me o t is  i d material  ; 

Why  should  he  de^mdo  tife  higb  ca^lihg; 


by  yield  i&  t cQi^evcuU  sp.s h 
Why ; h&  stan#  Bpou  the  dignity 
of  liters.  yri()u>Ut a rivalry 
for  1uXdr\k  which  k >'£rmu  to;  impair  his 
capacity  for  ihb  fygU&t  &iy}$  I iij  riot 
Uiiok  any  1 tWraryi  ^ orkerS  are  overpaid  ; 
«muy  *>f  tif&fc:  are  shabiafeHy  und erpaid < 
ci>nsiderihg  1 )ie  «ervKa\  ihey  do  tin*  wot* Id  ; 
hut  l am  sure  ail  uf  them  would  have 
gve&tbr  peace  of  mind,  enjoy  quiteas  much 
reputatiCM),  and  mom  surely  npli old  the 
dignity  of  ihw?  profe$siou  if  they  were 
content  to  live  in  si rnpbVUy within  their 
reasonable  tdowngsp  and  not  embitter 
‘'lives  An  & vain  ri  valry  with  the 
chi hireiv  id*  Mammon . 


POLITICAL: 

OUR  Record  i3  fitou-d  February  12,  — Ali- 

yt$$  made  January  lath  IhtiC 
Comma  into  ‘BtfUtaglfin  Booth  t »>f  file  Salvation 
Uad  to  J2i*gtaml,  tffto  nine 

wars*:  tv  hr  Ji  hi  'j^-t?aUed  States. 

: ^rVre  made  to  tlie  United  S(uto 


Kmih*  LnubiO  wfts  elected  President  oi  ihe 
Semite  Jdintary  1 c»tl i. 

The  tMimty ‘fifth  anniversary  <»{  iho 
of  the  Empire  ivutf  ce(phrab*d  ibrotjgjftMf  '^ermViiiv 
Jinnoirv  19tl». 

Rush  a ife  cwlitoi  with  having  rc*<’toi  an  un- 
derstanding with  (he  Sultan  bv  which  she  obtained 


Seimh):  jif^itniirv  tAih,  Joseph  IKtotm  ttouker,  of  free  parage  of  the  DrvnUneito,.  the  oi  the 


Ohio.;'  J:iuuan  'to!,  (to>rge  L.  Wellington,  of  Mary- 
land ; and  Wh'ItJt.in  Ji  Allisotu  of  Lev*. 

life  Clara  Birtbn j President  of  the  Rfcd  (Wots 
Soriidto>ia^'d  from  Xto  Y tjjvfc  fov . A iiiienia  if *um- 
Hey  22*1?  whi  fnhds  for  the  relief  of  the  dittoing 
Armenian*. 

The  eoinovhb-d  ^lletit«d  fy  fha  Na*w  Tork  Yacht, 
©fdh  to  Viivrrn^atv  the  ehai^  s of  Lord  Dnuravi-n 
of  lii'hoin^t  praeth-e  h)  tin*  maiiftgemeid:  of  the 
AnmriAan  yueiit  Dtfmikr  reported  January  etst 
thivi  ».here.  >vhs  no  fomidatfon  for  the  ehari:es. 

/fid*  ior  ;i  Jiun/Mnydou  Loud  is>:ue  aafed  for  by. 
ih  e friVv  er  n ii)Aht:  yh6  i t*  open  ed  Reh  n uir y &th  f The 
£M.*l  arunuid  offert-d  #.’Ujh/.,hP|Sfd| 

Aji  a,rrdf4iliie  of  the  Rorin^.  Ses  di^ 

Let w‘.*en  tiro  Unliv'd  S*lU<^  . o BViniiii 

•itta-j  .i*on«Hl  tfirough  do*  rpp*n»i;tltero  of  un  jv(,i. 
iranir  hy ..the  Ffeddent  uf  thU Sw]# 

The  irtsurgOfUa  -in  t'.uun  iHerchihifiglf  ftggw 


iliac k Sea,  and  a virtunl  siizt»raiittT  over  K5irrtpo,iU 
TnrKey.  Tlie  Lctrothal  of  the  Princes^  Ue*env  of 
Ifontenegro  to  King  Alexamier  of  Servlet,  ntmodneed 
FejiruaJ  y 1th v confirmed  hie  alHiuioi*  between  A-ryiu 
aird  Khmu.  TIm*  gtu  t-i'en-cor.  vo-ii.  • b u. 

th*>  d>y  If tfeltt for  jiveniy  y&nrs.nf  a Chhu^ 

porrf  hh  it  lemiinu^  'to  Ihe  irani  radvi'/iy, 

m*i  an  opvii  luuin»r o/r?  Uu*  IVeifir. 

Ohm'.UiV, 

i fait-MPtf  *--■&*..  Pftrw,  • Thufoi*.?  .K‘h> 

qilptr ^rw;v*er  <4  fVao^  itgod  sixty  eitUt; 
yeftr*. 

.Jitfoiory  1 Mh,-*  A t Cftn«jolit\riev  New  York,  Ber- 
iHiiaViihfejtif  the  <^ivVjonist,  aged  thi fly* unit*:  year*: 

‘l X*t .—A t New  York.  Utncial  Thoifuii^ 
'.Sw’hjt?^  >»;gc*.!^;Xfy,.;.v\eu  years. 

?waT  Prince  lletir'r  Af  Batten 
hergy  husiiaud  of  1‘rinee^s  ilciUVice  id  hog  lam*, 


sivc.  lircu^fd  C>Miuipi**>tijr<*  i vc^lied  Li  \Lidrtd  6 ai0  yeti .......  ^ 

tte^ ^ CohK^di^  hf  ;UiU  «*iA  ,1U.V  A l^ndAt)/ ?ir 

cuy4t«d'  h\vfiefuiV'id.  W eVlrr..  koyAt'  A^dc'Vujf 

Tim  bnU-i*  -(U«ninteid  liecidod.  i*»  hung  (It.  . «:;•  id  g | f ••  > «.;os; 

.L»n,».vo»»  and  tint  odtce.nj  o'f  !»i,-  filiLurlei  ing  *;  ipff-  J,»wi;ar::  ■ 'liSiU — M Bcphtij  . TheudoM  • ton , 
d.iriyn  inot  ih..-  Ti?*;cvaa(  -.*a  ur^.ovc*  ‘ lo  L^inhot  Ttiireji  A:nha."^dov  U-  _<a;*mtr!ov..  d-C-v'-  - 

f«fi  iriuL  Ai  Wa  'idit-Cloh,  .L«iu.i  T ./ irr,  g 

Kn^ih-it  irut'iu  v.^virdiug  tdiv  'a?i*r5id,  ,.r  ;hv>  ,*f  n:  Ihln't* 

I'Hjttvd  Scm^.  tovrspd-  {he -Vrt ;-m*if.Ui.-!d -honml.n  v ’)•!«•--  ./<,,, — VU  i>m<h*f»,  Si,-  .j»>:^i'»h  ' Ltaiolrr, 

ttoi;.A^  ‘h-iiord  in  i ri-.idoni  rh MilaUd^.im^A^  ul  ihe  ifo^ieion, ;»ged  f/.fVv^ichi  yve.i-s.  ■ ' 

I?r-li.  ri.i#u»et'd  doring  fio*  >ut,ntt»  fro.in  fc'M  Hh  - A ( Pi ) ij»  0 >J  d.m,  Fy'V.  I>i(;W  lUiani 

;^(ri  at  nh:;i,  \vx>  th*.',me.d  Amt-i-icao  \uU  » m^iv  llhm  •.-  Curu*.  o*,  the  well  known  f " id:  nn.-io  m'ih>Mc/. 

tf>  i *!••», • i*  i'o  :*  d/*v»i-  pt  .*r»i  aOiK.dd.-  -vJi.hr-  \Yrite«n. tHid  ,i)4fdif n>0 iu : ,yy!J‘  non  H hfo  fe j;-* 

•>;n;TU.  *uh  ' - ^nv:a  *»o  :»  »ri:-is  >n  :o  hh t-:,v-ot,  To  f\  f>n;,ir],  n.n;,  ~~  M Enginnih  Uoffr  v 

))•)-'  'r>‘{h  ihv*  tiheru}  pn-vs.  Um]  i*y  pie  LotiddU  Puvnl  j.r.sh.h  t.f<c,  conitn^cr,  aged  «rvt?»Uy  - 
if  ;jnrif(dy  ftonlrihuU'd.'  'Oi! -it 
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<"A  -GOOSE- CHASE. 

•:  BT  M ,ROARBT  -SCTTOS  BRISCOE: 


L 


OOK  up¥  Marti u Popey*  I saitl.  ^ Well 


in  t lie  name  of  all  .guW**-ohiia*«  aye  y oh  whom 

VOW?*:  *.ye  / [ , « '-'  * ‘;*  ' - • ."  • \ > \ * > ‘ 

Martin  an.fi  I mntersta ml  i\aoJeotli,ers  • ,^<4< 
tM'  ^vixic^  ^TjVtj*^  tfrt  lirniin#  fbah^ 
bo  Into jWfcrt  fujhkftoil  bp  thy  at hof; knyihiniyhA 
1 hayl  often  * . toy  feiett$  in  ( 

Ht’Viuigsj  jtlaeprt-  ;{ixij  : nwat  strangely  #riebpi£<tf  i 
3 ha.fi  never  keknv  see  m huh  *|<iif»  no  ^iirlivn^iv 
rttbo<b  up  k 

-A  erk/Mjgiog  .1  flnstV  bigb'VttV  .in*!  h»ok*'4 
*(i/<va  on  Martin  ski  (folly  a ilwk  wf 

Mm  by  tyiii  of  u lung  ^il.fi?vv:^ 
.switch*  */  ’ /"  ; v*  " - 

. t ihmgM  t he  Oiyhi  tiir^H  were  gci'AC,  fbiuviVh 
1 miiifl  not  i*i) i*4 v n»  bf  the  i}.uH‘|.  ivifcvf- 

rMbrtg-  xvUHf  >rsv^if  tiril  in  «i  ;Srav;t|'Mtifc^v  ’ 

• rv}tvs4>-  iiitci  ut|hf>ri  it  pAl t ( r notl  boro  o\v  1 pit  lifter  thy 

nhuilovr.s  worn  by  hiphogrt, 
ij^yoini ..-’a' ’ ■v' itsf<?t>yiii_i | .; ! *y . nf  bn*-  A^itoh, 

Marfta  Houle  nl.  reply  in  Mv  jluftl  h.  huh 
y:'u-<HhHy  *irf&i*iri»*ty  c loupe*  inn*  the  rnh  joto,; 

fiiiiik  affile; no. 

:VSH  hovvn/'  lnv  sank  ho.HpMahiy  wuvinj;  nor 
fh  thf  an  one  might  i>fero  riruw itig-wom 

o.  iniii  ; -so  \vo.  ffutl  y>f  tin:  tutf  together',  ami. 
y iihmffc MnrfUfct  ^rei  fr'ii^  Martin  began  : **  I 
suppose,.  as  oso;h,  yofi  n iml  to  bear  the  Vyhyler  * 

btory , from  i tm  numiebfc  I left  iorcii  t w a awi*f 
^ iJ)&«iUly;  t ^ aJo  nrt-iVr  ^nnr  ^rori#*3  bfguu  at 
tint  lwgiuiftiij}/1 } in'  tWh 

my  d^ar  hor  /I  ,vhall  ha  vi>  to  ii^k  > »Hi  Urwt  \y  lmt 
tho^o  crivafctjrt^  in  i)yt  f>i»riyev?riiHi  uniy,  a*uyl 
what  you  Imvo  t**  (to  with  th.Mif 

“ Tlmy  niv  MArfciii*— ''  ^ry^v?vt 

goose;.  Viitt  tlioy  •y.iOrjf;.feRvl. .^.f  ^in.y  .stf,on% 

i*i(i J . *m  jt^  ilxy  thin  ttr  l ov^r  yot 

ii  v til  - .an  rl  u HbUK*  dife*} 

Hi  1 ~^Vit  r atby'r  tnS'f4,  i\ kk  rbi>y  th.nny v ( 

,:  !l\&\%  Of i -o.‘-  \ .no,  VMM** •< i-  k m 1 
«f  yon  \TRj4  ^hhit  yon  hviih  1 h?>  traiir  wii nOji 
fotio«v,*-0  1 yhi  v no.,  fhU.wiJfk’Vfvi‘>V  »|V«l  t hr*. 
Ja*>i  In: aril  in  * >:i  u/^i  l.^  r lat 1 1 a; tl 

•written  i?hi^lly  Othh  ^n;ih-£tlR>vuv\  ‘>{i  LyiRaV 

a»hl  t!h'  bt*autU‘.$  of  fl^'  itrihHr^foyh 

^vhei'c  you  hatt  sotMiml  hHlirifrg«<  lo-sit  yhuv 
oFji;trfnEr/r  • . ■ ' , • ' ' • , ; . f $0  \ \::t : yy.; 

xk-  wity  v ^| > v't-M ivK. ‘ 

MM\  w*  }»^uiiti‘tt  bn  tiio  !3>hn H ;i 

\vhinv  tbo,  i't  o>ii  torkyh . *f- Tlio  yi«jht  * hitint 

n)5L*j  hooly  ro  Ly«iio,r  I**- saw},  *' anh  rl>*.  hrft  o» 
ti(,V yviixWii  vkwini3*:-; ttuil  iVayiiv^ 

l*  W'im’rt  FyiOMn  :*'*  > *•  V*at  tint  not1 

nn'htion  l*er  .m  yi>nv  h/uvr.” 

' Ih'v'.i-USi*  y ho  h as  Mom*  :»*■•*>  ?i 

moghbor.  H^f  t'ath.^Ma  ^rjiniftiyy  sitm-urraTr. 

' a < iLijcii^/ »V?y hriit  o.bi>irt,  7ift  < ft t JW 

' Yvn.,  xcrff  — N>  &Vf  .--t>i>  ■ ' ' * ’ . 


eOfMitry  about  IuMsm  is  a htty  fhmior.  yfbo  R»W«. 
to  h»N  rash  by  ih*nv  ami  11m* n taking  hi  a btruy 
avtist  boarfh*r  ur  a yvniiiicrlfijK  fiiKbbr.rinini  *>v  a 
i oa ter  tiki*  fin?  lie  soui  for  Iv.-i^hy  an  s**oi»  av 

^ I M tmlHijR  iny  btokkf^t  one 
mornihg  I iiehril  a eoOing  Voice  4i V the ' j*oreh 
oirtfthtc  Mie  fhnintf-rooTt!  auuiov  . Tliemi  w ere 
lW  tiryt  woifU  l Jieiutl  tVaciiy  ; 

Yon  A**y<  1 iinnigM  l twirl  ;t  m i tvotthln'f 
U'&yv  ftf&xUu?*  t>lantefl  t ^f)\:  ;"Voo  tjhoi^hi :‘l 
' Vryjt,  i‘»o  bourn  hoy. ; anO 
yrtu  >$u>  Hjgbt  *«[>.  firkt 

ibiifg  i -‘vUtHt  .'m  oty  ffanh‘0  e*>  my  n*vn 
iuoM-  *>u»l  T *A  ant.  Van  M*  .reuu-Oiber  U 

*\3  hRti  MwAf'il’  & ^tibirp  boftt  (be 

^ itorf  J.  obf  ; 

t**>e»*  'Pe;i*;by‘. 1 ttlh  uiy  le  art  fw 

Whal ! that  util  ttihvg?'"  I ;«bbl.  fcroaMy . 

■**  pbn!h  ftKfc  Innif me  jfbr  yorir  ba|V 

»Mvd  Ijeari.,  Martin  % behove  youax  iiivivaa- 
i/ig  all  tins,  ii,i*,vv  ay /! 

M*uo  ilmo  uni  u,  when  Mtorr  m>  sinry  u» 
rel),  Marius  had  Vn vet? tot  *»rvo  -with  which  to 
invet  mo  j 1 hough,  in*  trntlh  the  aotjjal  expen* 
oi ft V*  ho  inoiVogefi  to  fail^nF1  ,-tVhro  gojift.V«i'iby 
rtfyiiuger  Ihoii  Ji»«  Iict!bi»r 

:'Tbis  Mum  M V ail  true,-5  sabl  Mat  tin.  .Vob 
taut  svok  •'''.'  » V;';:';:-  ••*.  4 . , y;  "’\^  } */: 

Do»*>  Lsalia  ki.oo  of  lVftehy\*  .MCi^iom  e/?? 
^lurfiif i y:y(w  ro  b.ililevi,  b I eoii/rng  to 
I bate  The  ilr^t  itioruing  after  nneifUihg  iVi^by 
1 hel{>ei)  btrr  M>  )jii eb  ' (I le  horra Hi 
ilh?h  I speiif  tlfe  JUbefOobh  -^’if ^ffoh 
iiext  flay  f mo* ni  ilit?  n)on»iug  y >* h Ljttbv  mol 
fim • aiVyrttoon  with  l^ucby..;  ii*y  >vc.o, 
m t$ l l»y  * flty  vftibo:  eume  tbh 

iiooher 

(Uryp.tU^Maoe^  Iv  MhO-  t ]ty<t  .|ehinU^  run 
tiiomt.j  t hat.  iVnk  yonijc tv  going  from  one  bouse 
M*  /ho  oMi*'r  am!  hack  ugimy.  You  sec,  y Jo  ie 
e v ci  l sv;vs  yiilf  one,  i vyrU  _4fjraiiJ-  1.  vvimfeh  «o 
J»io.yviUi. the  othei-  ,v  y v-  . ' ';  - . > / 

>(0>r  c?Miblu  v>.  Rlter  loti^  Ubhbi,  I tlnfiikal 
) |i at  \ t Ayi.^.  f4^;4M  -i-’^ nit jte<l  b>  tako  tt» ; 1 1]^ 
i otu4 1 yy  y b n ^ in^irl , ‘A?,  I nok  vt  oi 1 1 »1 : Uav  t yi  , 

tljf?m  atifc  Fenefiy  iii  ilte  I'hhuHf  no.  'yV  v 

\vh ifo  mtbil if t a little  open  a%  tho  lih^k,  h st rbit; 
of  W hitiji  lit  vnr  ^helii»  sihoM  £ f W w li  t tcsttlYroai; 
Atiit  little  uyhi  mrh  nheur  the  nape  hf  leu 
niiOk  1. 1>  c ‘ [>  i u to  khh  A| ml  \ » ? 

‘:That  was  f Va'  hy*  j^bia  yava  a pisp  of 
lie  light*  At  rhe  \vsiofM-vlojy>‘’s  io*M?iog.  ruertlt 
ftj.mot  Lto;?*  : si*  * Itrtrt  her  tn»ibs.,  hut  fcluA  mu 
nuyMh  'Vo  roan  opiihl  havoyvrtt  hol.ibbl  l vnchy ' 
that  itiornihg  wltli  nuy  f»ai>ty  if  iia4t)V 
Wovh.  stbiiethiivo  oUe.  Vtufye  rteVp  f hose 
glirtijitly  uuiliitlpii  - gfihl  ilhggetV  Hht/ji  - .^Vrli 
j$\pk  hf  t/iVff  Itnji.p?  AVeIlt  poachy  otr»vt 
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and  that  same  dagger  was  my  salvation.  I 
riveted  my  eyes  on  it  as  a counter- charm, 
and  in  a fatal  moment  Lydia’s  glance  followed 
mine.  From  that  moment  her  fiugers  began 
to  twitch  in  her  lap.  You  know  how  an  in- 
artistic effect  hurts  Lydia.  That  dagger  was 
to  her  as  a discordant  note  perpetually  sound- 
ed. It  hurt  her. 

“ 1 1 can’t  stand  it/ 1 heard  her  murmur;  and 
then  she  swiftly  dealt  with  the  dagger  as  she 
does  with  you  or  me,  or  whatever  offends  her. 
I pledge  you  my  word,  she  coolly  plucked  it 
out — leaned  forward  and  drew  it  from  Peachy’s 
hair.  My  blood  ran  cold  as  I sat  there.  It  didn’t 
make  matters  any  better  that  she  smiled  and 
nodded  into  Peachy’s  astonished  face,  nor  that 
she  replaced  the  dagger  with  a shell  pin  from 
her  own  hair.  That  dagger  was  the  only  thing 
which  had  protected  me.  When  that  was  gone, 
it  was  good-by,  Martin  Pope.  That  night 
Peachy  cried  for  an  hour  on  a bench  in  the 
arbor,  while  I argued  with  her  through  the 
vines.  She  wouldn’t  let  me  in.  The  next  day 
I took  Lydia’s  shell  pin  back  to  her,  and  I 
brought  back  to  Peachy  her  own  hideous  dag- 
ger, with  one  of  those  charming  notes  w hich 
Lydia  alone  can  write.  Lydia  laughed  as  only 
Lydia  can  laugh  when  I explained  to  her  that 
the  famil$r  were  not  mountain  folk  exactly,  but 
decayed  gentlefolk,  and  then  she  explained  to 
me  how  she  had  to  take  out  the  dagger — ex- 
plained it  so  that  I admired  her  more  than 
ever.  I don’t  know  howr  she  managed  it, 
but  she  did.  Lydia  can  explaiu  anything  on 
earth.” 

“Martin,  can  Lydia  explaiu  you?”  said  I. 
“ Are  you  lingering  here  for  the  sake  of  Lydia 
or  Peachy  ?” 

“The  Lord  knows!”  said  Martin.  “I  wish  I 
did — but  then,”  he  added,  becomingly,  “ both 
Peachy  and  Lydia  may  refuse  me.” 

“Oh,  Martin,”  I groaned,  with  a spasm  of 
truth,  “ well  do  we  all  know  that  Lydia  could 
never  bring  herself  to  refuse  you  and  what  is 
yours.  She  may  play  with  you  for  a time,  but 
she’ll  marry  you  in  the  end.” 

“ If  Peachy  doesn’t  marry  me  first,”  said 
Martin,  placidly,  “and  I pledge  you  my  honor 
I’m  not  sure  she  would.  Which  road  do  you 
advise  me  to  try,  old  friend — the  left  to 
Peachy,  or  the  right  to  Lydia  ?” 

I looked  at  Martin,  and  saw  that  for  one  of 
the  few  times  in  his  scatter-brained  life  he  was 
in  earnest.  For  my  own  good  reasons,  which 
are  no  man’s  affairs,  I did  not  reply  at  once. 
Martin  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“ Houestly,”  he  said  — “you  have  always 
been  my  mentor — which  is  best  for  me  ?” 

“Lydia,”  I burst  out.  “ Lydia,  of  course, 
unless  you’ve  been  breaking  a country  heart. 
Lydia  is  the  only  wife  for  you ; she’s  as  irre- 
sponsible as  yourself.  You  have  the  money  and 
she  has  the  brains.  You  were  made  for  each 
other.  She  doesn’t  love  you ; I won’t  pretend 
she  does ; but  she’ll  make  you  perfectly  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  don’t  marry  her. 


she’ll  put  up  contentedly  with  some  one  of  us, 
and  make  that  one  and  herself  equally  happy. 
How  matters  stand  with  Peachy  I don’t  know, 
of  course,  but  you’ve  got  to  decide  it  one  way 
or  another,  Martin.” 

“ I’m  going  to  decide  to-day,”  said  Martin. 
“ In  fact,  I’ve  got  to  decide  this  hour.  That 
dock  of  geese  represents  the  crisis.” 

“So  we  have  come  to  them  at  last,  have 
we  ?”  said  I,  with  a glance  towards  the  fence 
corner,  where  the  ridiculous  dock  still  fed. 

“A  week  ago  to-day,”  said  Martin — “and 
don’t  interrupt  me  again,  for  the  story  runs 
right  on  from  this — I helped  Peachy  to  clean 
the  cellar.  In  these  weeks  I’ve  learned  how 
to  clean  a house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to 
work  a garden  from  potatoes  to  pease.  Well, 
turning  over  the  rubbish,  I stumbled  on  a stray 
bottle  of  rum,  that  had  lain  there  since  the 
days  when  the  place  was  a wine-cellar,  I 
suppose.  I knew  the  old  man  had  never 
found  it. 

“ ‘ Don’t  tell  father/  said  Peachy ; ‘ he’d  sell 
it’  (the  old  man  would  sell  his  soul  for  a dol- 
lar). ‘Don’t  tell  father.  Let’s  make  a rum 
punch,  after  my  great-great-grandmother’s  re- 
ceipt.’ 

“Peachy  has  all  the  tastes  that  prove  an  in- 
heritance from  gouty  generations.  It  appeared 
that  part  of  the  rum-punch  receipt  called  for 
setting  the  mixture  in  the  hot  sun  for  half  a 
day,  so  Peachy  and  I busily  made  punch,  leav- 
ing the  punch-bowl  on  the  hot  grass,  ourselves 
sitting  in  the  cool  arbor.  So  nearly  as  I recol- 
lect, the  punch-making  ran  like  this : 

“ 1 : 1 Why  do  they  call  you  Peachy  t That’s 
not  a name.’ 

“ Peachy ; 1 Borne  of  father’s  nousensc — be- 
cause my  face  is  all  red  and  white,  he  says.  I’m 
sure  I wish  it  wasn’t.  It  makes  me  look  like 
a doll-baby.  I’d  like  to  have  proud  features 
and  mournful  big  eyes,  and  dark  hair  and  an 
oval  face.  I’ve  done  everything  to  make  my- 
self look  like  that.  I’ve  visited  rich  people 
and  taught  in  Sunday-school,  but  I keep  on 
looking  just  the  same  frivolous  doll-baby.’ 

“ I,  with  a start:  ‘But  if  you  looked  like 
that,  you’d  be — you’d  be  Lydia,  and  then  what 
would  I do  ?* 

“ Peachy,  innocently  : ‘ Does  Lydia  teach  in 
Sunday-schools  and  visit  sick  people  f’ 

“ I,  quickly : ‘ On  the  contrary.’ 

“ Peachy,  vehemently : ‘I  hate  her!  I do 
hate  her,  and  I hate  her  because  she’s  more 
beautiful  than  I,  and  better  dressed,  and  know  s 
more,  and  because  my  dagger  was  hideous  and 
she  knew  it  and  I didn’t.  I know  it’s  hideous 
now : don’t  you  see  I never  wear  it  f Did 
you  think  it  hideous  ? Tell  me  the  truth.’ 

“ I,  reluctantly : ‘ Yes,  I did.’ 

“Peachy:  ‘I  knew  you  did.  Of  course  I 
hate  her.’ 

“ Here  Peachy  thrust  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
and  drew  out  a package  of  dress  samples.  ‘ I 
want  you  to  choose  my  winter  gown  for  me/ 
she  said  ; ‘ you  know  all  about  these  things — 
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pile  was  in  motion.  They  had  only  been 
boozy,  after  all,  aud  the  long  cool  drive  had 
refreshed  them,  as  it  would  any  other  gentle- 
meu  in  like  condition.  The  scene  was  inde- 
scribable as  the  denuded  fowls  disengaged 
themselves  from  each  other  aud  dapped  from 
the  wheelbarrow  to  the  ground.  Peachy 
laughed  and  wept  alternately,  but  a brilliant 
idea  came  to  me. 

“ Behind  you,  in  this  fence  corner,  my  friend, 
yon  see  the  result  of  applied  literature.  I led 
Peachy  to  the  house,  where  I selected  Cranford 
from  the  old  bookcase  and  read  aloud  those 
immortal  pages  where  the  clothing  of  the 
singed  cow  is  described.  A hint  is  enough 
for  Peachy.  By  nightfall  the  shamelessly 
naked  flock  were  as  good  as  ever  for  market 
purposes,  and  all  decently  clothed  in  the  gray 
uniform  in  which  you  now  see  them  brows- 
ing.” 

I looked  at  the  feeding  geese,  and  ridiculous 
enough  they  were ; hut  again,  for  my  own  rea- 
sons, my  face  was  grave. 

“ When  I told  this  story  of  the  dressed  geese 
to  Lydia,  she  didn’t  sit  on  the  grass  and  blink 
ou  me  solemnly.  Not  at  all,”  said  Martin. 

“ ‘I’d  give  anything  I possess  for  that  flock 
of  geese,’  said  Lydia  when  she  could  speak  for 
laughing. 

“ That  ought  to  have  warned  me,  but  it  did 
not.  Peachy  aud  I went  out  Ashing  the  next 
morning,  aud  when  we  came  home  the  old  man 
handed  twenty-Ave  dollars  to  Peachy. 

“‘There’s  your  winter  gown,’  he  said.  ‘I 
sold  your  dressed  geese  for  you  for  a fancy 
price.’ 

“ If  you  believe  me,  Lydia  had  been  over  and 
bought  the  whole  flock  and  driven  it  away  her- 
self. 

“The  dagger  episode  wasn’t  a circumstance 
to  this. 

“‘You,’  said  Peachy,  turning  to  me  in  a 
rage,  ‘must  have  told  her  of  my  geese;  she 
couldn’t  have  known  of  them  unless  you  did. 
You  can  take  back  this  twenty-Ave  dollars  to 
her  and  bring  my  geese,  or  yon  can  go  away 
aud  never  let  me  see  you  again.’ 

“Here’s  the  twenty-Ave  dollars,”  said  Mar- 
tin, drawing  a roll  of  notes  from  his  pocket, 
“ and,  as  you  see,  here’s  the  crisis. 

“ ‘ If  you  take  my  geese  away  from  me,’ says 
Lydia, ‘you  may  follow  them  and  never  come 
back  to  iue.’ 

“For  a week  I have  vibrated  around  this 
fence  corner.  Neither  Peachy  nor  Lydia  will 
yield.  They  have  made  it  a test  case.  It’s 


under  which  king — speak  or  diet  Aud  then 
to-day,  if  I didn’t  meet  the  geese  free  aud 
browsing  ou  the  road-side ! They  have  escaped 
from  Lydia’s  keeping  and  are  in  my  hands.  So 
now,  old  frieud,  whom  shall  I take  them  tot 
Shall  I drive  them  up  the  right-hand  road  to 
Lydia,  or  the  left  to  Peachy?  I leave  it  to 
you.  This  must  settle  Martin  Pope.” 

I looked  at  Martin  and  I looked  at  the  gro- 
tesque geese,  and  I looked  into  my  own  soul. 

“ Why  don’t  you  settle  your  fate  for  your- 
self I”  I said,  angrily. 

“ Because  you’ve  always  doue  it  for  me,” 
said  Martin,  and  I looked  again  desperately  at 
the  geese. 

A brilliant  thought  suddenly  seized  me. 
“ Why  not  let  them  decide  ?”  I said.  44  They’ve 
been  fed  for  a week  at  Lydia’s — the  chance  is 
as  good  that  they’ll  return  there  as  that  they’ll 
go  to  Peachy.  Drive  them  to  the  fork  and  let 
them  lead  you.” 

“I  will,”  said  Martin.  He  started  to  his 
feet  aud  herded  the  noisy  geese  into  the  road- 
way. “Stand  there  and  watch,”  he  shouted. 
“ It’s  the  corner  of  my  life.  Shoo— shoo!” 

I stood  on  the  bank  watching  him.  I am 
older  than  Martin,  aud  I have  known  him  for 
years.  I can  never  tell,  however,  how  much  is 
earnest  with  him  and  how  much  jest,  how  much 
truth  he  is  telling  me  aud  how  much  of  lies, 
but,  foolish  as  his  story  had  been,  I bad  seen 
that  it  hid  an  unusually  real  feeling,  for  what 
or  whom  I could  not  decide.  My  heart  beat 
bard  as  Martin  reached  the  fork  of  the  road. 
I wondered  if  he  would  subtly  direct  the  Aock 
oue  way  or  the  other ; hut  no,  he  was  rigorously 
just,  keeping  the  absurd  cackling  creatures 
well  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  At  the 
crucial  moment  he  even  dropped  his  stick  and 
stood  with  arms  folded.  The  geese  browsed  a 
moment  at  the  grass  on  the  fork’s  wedge,  then 
with  slow, deliberate  waddle  the  leader  turned 
into  the  right-hand  road — the  road  by  Lydia. 

“Stop  that!”  shouted  Martin.  “ Stop  that, 
I tell  you ! Shoo  out  of  that — shoo!” 

The  willowf  rod  came  down  on  the  hack  of 
the  leader  with  a whack  that  drove  him 
squeaking  into  the  left-haud  road,  followed 
by  the  brood.  With  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
one  mischievous  backw  ard  look  at  me,  Martin 
drove  them  mercilessly  before  him.  Had  he 
always  meant  to  take  that  road  f Did  he  guess 
something  f I did  not  stop  to  wonder.  With 
aspring  I leaped  up  from  the  bank  and  walked 
—no,  ran — on  my  own  goose-chase  up  the  right- 
hand  road. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE. 

The  darky  is  fond  of  long  w ords.  The  mean- 
ing doesn’t  matter,  so  the  words  are  long,  as 
this  absolutely  true  story  will  testify: 

On  the  M ’s  plantation  in  Mississippi 

lives  an  old  “ before  the  war”  darky,  too  old 
to  do  any  w ork  harder  than  throwing  feed  to 
the  poultry.  She  has  known  no  other  home, 


and  is  a character.  Visitors  to  the  plantation 
always  go  to  her  cabin,  aud  to  their  question, 
“ How  are  you  this  morning,  Aunt  Chris  ?”  nev- 
er fail  to  receive  the  following  reply:  “Well, 
honey,  I’m  kinder  oncomplicated.  De  super- 
Auity  ob  de  tnornin’  done  taken  de  vivosity 
ou teu  de  air  and  left  me  de  consequence  ob 
comprebenshon.” 
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Are  you  fond  of  music P’ 

Yes  ; would  you  miud  stopping?' 


NOTES  ON  HORSEMANSHIP.  boys  mounts  a bronco  for  the  first  time  it 

It  is  related  of  a prominent  citizen  of  Ari-  helps  greatly  to  subdue  the  creature  when, 
zona  that  he  once  met  a prominent  citizen  of  after  he  has  leaped  and  pitched  for  fifteen 
Montana  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Colorado,  minutes,  he  happens  to  glance  back  and  duds 
The  subject  of  bucking  horses  coining  up,  the  his  rider  quietly  shaving,  holding  a small  mir- 
promincnt  citizen  of  Arizona  said : ror  in  one  hand  and  the  razor  in  the  other, 

“Wfi  have  some  very  skilful  riders  down  in  with  the  mug,  hot  water,  and  bay  rum  in  a 
my  country.  This  of  course  shows  out  par-  little  basket  on  his  ariu.  Ah,  it’s  all  in 
tienhirly  when  they  are  breaking  wild  brow-  knowing  how,  this  subjugating  a Montana 
cues  to  ride.  When  an  infuriated  mustang,  bronco !” 

saddled  for  the  first  time,  and  rearing  and  Then  the  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  ad- 
bucking  with  all  the  terrific  energy  of  his  jourued. 

savage  nature,  looks  up  out  of  the  tail  of  his  EASILY  EXPLAINED, 

eye  and  watches  his  rider  calmly  roll  ami  light  ‘‘Sam,  bow  is  it  that  here  we  have  two  legs 
a cigarette,  it  has  an  excellent  ©Sect  on  him,  presumably  oft' the  same  chicken,  and  yet  one 
and  usually  ho  cools  down,  realizing  the  hope-  is  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  tougher  than 
less ?? ess  of  his  task/'  the  other.” 

Then  spoke  the  prominent  citizen  of  Mon-  Sam.  “Always  the  case  with  chicken,  suit ; 
tana  : one  leg  has  a one  hundred  percent,  more  work 

“That  w ill  do  very  well,  I dare  say,  for  the  to  do  than  do  odor,  and  de  muscles  comfq non t* 
comparatively  mild  and  inoffensive  horses  of  ly  git  tougher," 

your  southern  latitude,  but  it  has  been  found  “Why,  I never  heard  of  that.  Which  one 
to  have  no  influence  whatever  on  our  tierce  isitt** 

and  vicious  beasts.  But  when  on©  of  our  cow-  Sam.  “ De  one  de  chicken  bleeps  on,  sail.” 
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SHERIFF  GOGGLES. 

“ There  used  to  be,”  said  the  Judge,  “a 
sheriff  iu  Missouri  who  had  the  most  original 
ideas  about  rumiing  a jail  of  any  man  I ever 
knew.  His  name  was  Tom  Goggles,  and  he 
was  elected  sheriff’  year  after  year  — by  the 
criminal  classes.  He  meant  well,  and  intended 
to  let  no  guilty  man  escape;  but  getting  out 
of  Tom’s  jail,  unless  you  were  iuuocent,  was 
about  as  easy  as  falling  out  of  a balloon. 

“Tom  bated  deception.  If  a prisoner  want- 
ed to  get  out,  bis  best  plan  was  to  go  to  Tom 
and  say  so,  and  usually  Tom  would  let  him 
go,  pledging  him  on  his  bouor  to  return  at  a 
certain  tiipe.  And  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  the  prisoners,  that  they  kept  their  word  as 
a general  thing.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn’t,  as  the  place  was  well  con- 
ducted, and  made  a pleasant  home  for  one  who 
didn’t  mind  the  slight  social  stain  which  long 
residence  in  the  county  jail  is  apt  to  leave. 
But  Tom  never  forgave  the  prisoner  who  tried 
to  break  out.  It  showed  a lack  of  confidence 
which  hurt  his  feelings. 

“ Au  experience  which  long  rankled  in  Tom’s 
bosom  was  that  with  a mau  named  Scott.  Scott 
was  iu  for  felonious  assault ; but  his  hay  need- 
ed attention,  so  Tom  allowed  him  to  go  home 
on  his  promise  to  return  Wednesday.  But 
the  crop  was  heavy,  and  Scott  did  not  get 
back  till  Friday.  Tom  w'as  furious  at  this  lack 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Scott,  met  him  at 
the  door,  and — refused  to  let  him  iu  ! 

“ ‘ I’ve  got  three  weeks  to  serve  yet,’  said 
Scott, ‘ aud  you’ve  no  right  to  shut  me  out.’ 

“‘You  broke  your  solemn  promise!’  cried 
Torn, ‘and  you  can’t  come  into  this  jail  again 
as  long  as  I’m  rnuniug  it.  I’ve  got  another 
man  in  your  cell.  Go  ’way,  and  never  darken 
my  door  again !’  Scott  went  off,  and  later  on 
sued  Tom  for  damages,  aud  got  a judgment. 

“ On  another  occasion  a mau  wandered  into 
the  jail  looking  for  a friend  that  he  thought 
might  be  there.  He  didn’t  find  his  friend,  but 
the  place  was  comfortable,  and  he  concluded 
to  stay.  At  night  he  took  possession  of  an 
empty  cell,  and  Tom  locked  him  iu.  Iu  the 
morning  he  was  on  hand  for  breakfast,  but  the 
guileless  Tom  never  noticed  the  difference. 
The  mau  lived  there  for  six  weeks  before  the 
efficient  sheriff  discovered  the  deception  ; but 
when  he  did  you  may  be  sure  the  fellow  got 
his  deserts.  After  abusing  him  roundly,  Tom 
ended  up  with  this : 

“‘You  miserable  hound,  I’ve  a notion  to 
have  the  law  on  you !’ 

“ ‘All  right,’  answered  the  man  ; ‘if  you  do, 
I’ll  be  sentenced  here,  so  it’s  all  the  same.’ 

“ This  was  a new  view  of  the  situation,  and 
Tom  contented  himself  with  pitching  the  in- 
terloper out  of  the  front  door. 

“ But  the  incident  set  Tom  a-tliiuking,  and 
the  result  of  his  cogitation  was  that  he  ought 
to  look  into  matters  lest  there  were  others  iu 
the  jail  who  had  no  right  there.  He  bad 
noticed  one  negro  acting  suspiciously,  as  he 


thought,  and  he  determined  to  get  at  the  truth. 
The  man  was  really  awaiting  trial  for  house- 
breaking, and  a ten -year  term  in  the  State 
prison  was  staring  him  in  the  face.  Tom  de- 
scended upon  him  and  said, 

“ ‘ See  here,  you  coon  ; wliat’s  your  name  ?’ 

“ ‘ Mose  Johnson,’  answered  the  darky,  but 
being  a fellow  of  many  aliases,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  he  gave  the  wrong  one. 

“Tom  hurried  to  his  records,  but  of  course 
failed  to  ffud  the  name. 

“‘It’s  just  us  I expected,  you  black  scoun- 
drel,’ he  cried;  4 you’ve  no  business  in  here. 
You’ve  been  imposiug  on  me,  like  that  other 
tramp.  Now  get  out  mighty  quick,  or  I’ll 
throw  you  through  the  window !’ 

“ When  Tom  discovered  his  mistake,  be  al- 
most wept.  A week  later  be  spied  a man 
leaving  the  jail,  and  pounced  upon  him  like  a 
cat  on  a mouse.  The  unfortunate  mau  was, 
iu  point  of  fact,  a young  lawyer  from  a neigh- 
boring town,  who  had  been  in  consultation 
with  a client,  but  just  the  same  Tom  clapped 
him  into  a cell,  and  kept  him  there  ten  days, 
and  it  took  a habeas  corpus  to  get  him  out. 

“Another  of  Tom’s  woes  was  burglars.  On 
several  occasions  they  broke  into  the  jail  and 
carried  off’ articles  belonging  to  the  prisoners. 
These  crafty  marauders  always  came  when 
Tom  was  asleep,  and  therefore  not  prepared  to 
nab  them  aud  thrust  them  into  a cell  along 
with  the  young  lawyer,  the  lingering  tramp 
visitor,  and  the  others.  Finally  a prisoner 
sued  Torn  for  the  price  of  oue  suit  of  clothes 
stolen  by  the  burglars,  and  another  judgment 
was  entered  up  against  Sheriff*  Goggles. 

“But  though  tilings  like  these  worried  him, 
it  took  something  more  to  thoroughly  disgust 
Tom  and  make  him  resign.  There  were  com- 
mitted to  the  jail  one  day  a lialf-dozen  strange 
men  of  desperate  character,  who  knew  nothing 
«f  Tom’s  kindly  ways.  The  second  day  after 
the  coming  of  these  prisoners,  and  while  the 
regular  local  inmates  were  all  out,  either  on 
errands  or  at  home  attending  to  business,  the 
strangers  suddenly  seized  poor  Tom  while  he 
was  mooning  about  the  corridor,  hustled  him 
into  the  darkest  and  deepest  ceil,  and  depart- 
ed, locking  the  doors  behind  them  and  taking 
along  the  keys.  Tom  roared  as  be  had  never 
roared  before,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  When 
the  regulars  returned  they  fouud  the  jail 
locked,  and  supposed  that  Tom  had  stepped 
out  for  a few  moments,  but  after  waiting  till 
dark  they  went  off.  Tom  staid  in  the  cell  all 
night,  bellowing  for  help,  but  no  help  came. 
In  the  morning  a deputy  arrived  with  another 
prisoner,  broke  in,  and  released  the  unlucky 
sheriff.  Tom  was  too  disgusted  to  speak.  He 
simply  banded  iu  his  resignation,  and  got  a 
job  at  driving  a sprinkling-cart. 

“‘You  may  think  this  here  sheriffing  is 
mighty  funny,’  he  confided  one  day  to  a friend, 

4 but  you  ought  to  try  it  once,  aud  see  the 
dishonest  whelps  you  have  to  deal  with.’  ” 

Hayden  Carrttth. 
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to  a rivi-nr 

In  ‘/ijt  the  tljiug*  I’ve,  ivrif  I fiM  tifeiii 

nil  ci  vile 

] ijuniiet  (Uv:.e,r.)e  wilh  you  wlio  si«?  t oeeil  rt 

-tyfe, 

say  n 0 ftttfll&r  v.ouM  not  U'un  my 

•}  l»il : 

Dm,  win*  {mc,  you  du  i*ot  loll  me  wherr  ti>  p* 

fill  it. 


JVo  trfed  the  big  d^inu'tment  > turps  without  flm 

l«*ast  HiiroW  : 

They  keep!  hH  ihvtVp:  froo>  pie  kind  and  rme- 

f*U-  up  To  dHOiKS  :■  -v': 

TlhV.vo  overvlhinp!  a non*  $ti$i  v.iKf,  o;:<d; 
flun"  ’neath  the  <mu. 

D-»r  ov/t  a iHiok  wir.li  siyhs  <>o  Sale,  nor  any  -VotO 
of  Km? 


IV*  tried  tti*-  in  tin  hop*-  id 

. thidiug  pvH* 

Wiij< d, taken  • riVffi' ' ■ dfh>>  • *r aval*,; • t . ••  fat  ft- 

pu«*  my.  »lh  : 

Bid  yvpt  v ; i’w  n>ked  1»«r  *fk*c<\ 'in  pbn.v*-  livo 
or  six. 

They've  most,  impertinently  tilu&cd  too  itiii*  ihe 
lunatics. 


MTUe*e  patent  hat  - iinufoi*  Wen-  a very 
Ul&VHX  JUn4fJU(itO|, 


Is  them  a |>!.t»‘o  upon  i)d*  earth  where  one  wim. 
thirsts  for  » u»m?* 

Cun  go.. and  piKoiu«y.  wind  In;  to-  0-.0  to 

■u«eu6h  t|m  slum?*? 

ifrat  vUere  pair  ybfr  tfi/j t -ymf've  =lftp<I- 

tv  made  for  rm« 

Dc  rated  for  tfj&mpotindihg  to  relieve  mv  niisrry  ? 


O cri  tic,  it  you  know  the  source  «.\t  dour  IVndenhi.*/ 

mode-, 

pray  fej.  me  know  thesborrewf  eui  please  Mtyrl  me 

on  the  road  ; 

Pray  let  me  know  where  fumy  go  to!  boy  a 

drachm  »»r  two 

Of  ikii  \rhk*U  srill  lr>r  Addison  umk^  Met-  tried 
and  true. 


And  is  Ahern  left  in  this  w.idd  vy<»rhi  (iit  of 
rieii  Mofe  < ' ~ 

Of  hmum  that  makes  kindly  Laiult  m wtdeoov*  10 
. e/iidj  dooy •? [•'  ; .Vv* 

C*n  — 0 crime  toli  I beg— ?ur  U»ve  or  casli 

Kf?, ’ .o,  , :•'  *,  V. 

Or  -Uv'  •feri-.  'smffe  ;<»uniuitgiiiitv‘  didst;  hy  ^vhieh  ihev 


The  one  must  have 


E’ejt  rhelijilt  it  takes  idv  nil  to  nav,  ne;ht 

p|  i ikM 

E '.*n  thnuyk  Mil  an  iiopirnd  luie  ih:»H  nojnu-  Owiv 

*'  ;diiV ..  • - y 

Ti»  pay  Omi  >nw  ;vim  yr» v*  > my  niiJirit; 

Tt»  make  them-  hi  mure  Siju^Iv  into  som*;  iru 
k'*or ■*-ai  - U>ot.s  Iimin  K e^ronri: 


“Some  ra»oi4iiy  vkijiiD  !n  V?.--- 
hui ter:?;’  . v ,y  o;-v‘- 
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MKtet  OK  THE  FOUR-IN-HAND  CU  B OF  ATBRN'S  IN  ACROPOLIS  SQUAB K. 


. -a V; :'pA K 2VTB'  iitlT TX>», ; 


Bt?MC  twenty  yearn - ago  {ho  ant-hor  af ' a 
. i<»tf  femfe  felTny*  .umt 

rtyyfvnt,”  Cpiidoyh  l)i<*  ».v^rkr 

ififefijfe.  Urn  author offt  b?k?fc  not  sofer  to  he  fmv 
gotfeu  tttul  Iftfetf  ai 

Tu  M V ^ % rt^to icvic  tp  thy [#fc$$y£frit  **T<V 

nil b Jjffeir 

OKMTr  VJ  5-i<|)v  «*«<{  M<*ir  delight  fnUv  t'bkh  . do 

mt b inly  *»r lift  ^ptortpHitfSi  ffe  od^bt 
hfvAe  g>ufe  hare 

$1  tr/jjkih  t . ; M^oriy  ho  vHttf  ami.  in  I nr 

'^'ti.jr^  «>i  i^  life  of  pj (rynfv  (thfeit  Itjfein 

ti i'lvn,s  Cf'Sloy  i’il»i»nvV  Aphfegy  t « even  tihu-o 

Mittittahilng  Ihanfetlm  jttfery  vf  Mr  $nrqifel 
Pkfyjrbr  Jiililt  I^TmihTH  Jfamwrnpidd:ioiw  pmV 
Mrmready ’&■  Uyufi »» hu-ruec*  Ml  ife  Imm?  of  \*  .if. at 
vr-  want-  .io  litifW  tU0:  dn  llm  .Annals  a f J$r. 
Doran ; Pnony  KnrptdoVj  Ifecertfe  hf  Irnrjdif  U 
bfeK?  inkl  n t her  Latter  jfefn  nie;  (miier  read  mg 
Dion  m tlfe  donniat  *>i~  ^ Loodbb  l4h*y-gfe»r$ 
and  J fair  MtmuHif  ‘Aty  Mary  Amlersm* 
will  ontUve  n!f  otfeW uf phi#*  /tod  phi y- 

fcn&  X h a t n re  a Jcyly  t$;  bo  wrt n<;  1 1 by  <m laid vrs 
in  her  gc  moral pm. 

fit  l Ik?  ttlfeteyf  lit i1<*  t*rnfjfe(v  to  her  book 
3$  rife  Aiitb  iTitbi  " “ 1 ha\%  aft  1 mn  well. 

uuare,  no  li friary  skilb  nnu  tiHsmcdly  I tip  ?»ni 
wfeh  for  fbifhei  publkily.  I Oio  content  W 
bo  To<ir  V Kind*  friends  ife  l hqp«y 

W f i V a | ways  keep  a pfercferfec  iti  ibnic  lK*;! 

Ui\1>  if  Minm  t»  inn.  jv:i  + niiVbb*  <0  bvli^Tb  i 1 ui t 
niy  *‘.vfM*n>oo*  /any  t>».t  of >a* ioo  sorvi*f  f «*  Hmsv 
Tibo  luivo,  or  Unnk  fiijny  baiOi  Vmi  obtiimUt  for 
UvfiUg/  1 Ira^i-  wf’d f r]oV£o*  for 

>■•  J50«r  giris  { u 1h»  jiHVO  Kim  M;inuvnHilnU;>HK  ? ba?. 
X:'j|Sil)v  t liVtsi  for  fiby  oia>  niW>;  t»V  4»bi>»V  thoin 
that  ihit  gbin*r  ?>f  fin:  >b,ign  irt  it  't  nit  golfl, 
uiiri  tifoa  do  0 brtU*  l ownfdtji  omkiitg  f,beio 

«)ijiv>fi  iunv  soriroiii  sin  oiiiUTfftJviivg  if,  h . in 
lolo^f  a Hi>  Mi  full  »0’  lK>trd«ji}|i*4«  hmiuiiii! 
iUid  nvnit  -M»avf  omirb-d  {iiuo  ?bm 

Vbl (litor  ifu ninrjifrs  by  ti  vt  1 i>Ssj 
Ill’ll fi^brtofi  of  ni(>rn  w-~ 

fa^ifuy  v:i*d »f?u  o fb»-  iiiW4*/*s  of  inno  ;mh|  \\'&- 
my,  Vbo  (1  iuu  lotpaj  to  s.\\  \ ?rU{  gra»v  tlm 

thiv  <jm<$  rmb  of  for  }j^(;Uy 

nkMl  ip  & work  of  fb*s  j.  »od,  l>of  f 1m»m*  0 iii*  r 
ftHioiiiii  - irn  V.  hoi  5-. tiff'd  u TUo  l/MTUlun- 
of  im-  ‘ J.oio  t|o*  duy>j  id  l\\o  r'aaf. 

bonit'Otn  df  fd-ttfgdJ Pf  b»  tk*?  f umaAriH 

Ibid  a iK'fn'cr  n]fiK'furtdv  td  iboWM'V  !i»  4 life 
rfddno'.  tkoo  iff  irtnoy  ol  f biv  kjiiihyd 
^i/teb  hav<v|i»yf*:rib:‘l  tt  Ihin  fm 

V.-S|f<o*kort:0*s,  a ? ?!,ij  jii-rr  fr l;t f<-«>  Hiny»it  Mfo 
likyty  h}  btdudVt  Ihi*  iUiiitioi  ir  iff  iirr 

S'-V,  .i  1/  ii-i  ,-iv^  io  *,»  . HtT.-Kilfirv,  t*bvyU/ 

‘ •$/$%#!  as  M 40>o\^oii»iH<vtt  i M bat 

Vf  iKj.fb  WKH  >v>rnfni ' & $rt>,{ £!itib  Itonher  u.^1 [pi* 
uiiji  tdbv -IVi^;  N\? \ ^>rlt  : II arpcr  «*w<i 


apt  io  :1mi  i> UJc  ’woigbi  d po?t  fife,  ifelm* 

io«o<  ^ftM^  nbo  *fbk-a  ilwii  piacn  ill  tbe  Itfe- 
riiooit;  UrttuntsfKt!.  Out  of  nvery  ijimdrvd 
yonog  wonitvu  w be  arc  runv  ^tudyioe  tlfo 
bUigbi  tbii»k*  t Uat;  tfUv  fe  tn  bcmnrfe  tho 
*0»o  \AmmX  >v.bo  *??  to^doo  -a  it-li;  bnfb 

feifny.  iott  ioo?  t)\  t%»  bHudy  ao*j  mo?  tv hn  YiUl 
r;u!  ?o  tbOiKIc  at  nil,  or  tdsM*  ifHi  a*  itu: 
lot  id  at  a liard  - ^ofkiu^,  ilfecrmrjf^iu^,  feifl 
boio^t,  itiod.3oi.Tt>  gHinmor,  Amt  Ov*‘b  :}) 
gnt  \ bat  MtciK  A.mlorsoH  bersnlf  m»f  oi*<  <«('  an 
boodnul,  l*u(  ono  of  |t*u  IhiU'h  \ bat  imkhIht, 

Tim  cbonn  of  Alijw  AudniSutdK  bmd<  m ibo 
filweiim  »>f  f pr  o^koff  utbp^ upon 

?bn  parr  fit'  its.  unllior.  Sim  ifevtfe 
llpldny  fife  nnillft'  of  ‘dp'  giyKii  pTOp* 

ft  plane,  nod  to  tb« 

b>h‘idiit;y|  pf  tlso  |ilayeT4  >vb»>  an>  in  luT 
nlm  'lad  fcmw  t iie  nir  ma  liiimll  natr  lier 
hum)*  v «t*o  out  tear  fmr  pas^Kiffe  t*»  lat- 
tvi^r  fjkp  fipife  fbe  actum  fo  ike  ntfrd . tbo 
\yoixl  t^y  f Ife  iiml  sbp  In  ^kfa  a tdm|fer- 

in\vf\  n\  \\riy  &,  mb  icily  gi  vno . motuiib it  to  hnr 

lift** rvt Sim  t>h$  lier  feadt  rs,  tVm*k  »y:  ]m»\v 
oh!  ?thi>  fej.  ftbn  apoaka  frntdy  of  her  itMibtUona 
aioi  vdMmr  UofmM  ; ^im  ccdife.wH.  bnv  fa  thirds  as 
inarhly  uod  ns  bravely  n*  Him  loots  at  her  *ms 

i «itiY  say  a 

:.  ■.trim  u rifvs,  *,\  ill  tom.  uafuraHy,  Ut  thosp  ear! y 
i'Jraf^hux  iu  which  «ho  narraf..^  tlm*  haVffehipK, 
fbc  nial^  nod  trihplatipns,  rife  bifie,r  discour- 
ogcTtitMila  «>f  a iU}\  i<  < ; fittd  these  will 

iiKPto.it  t*bhT  and  iib»i-[md>^ion<il  Trader*  o» 
n dil . h|tf  |vribips  firp  fiiiwf  yjilpablo  of  her 
lifms  tin-  thus:*  io  rJuch  sim  gzvms.  her  own  irn- 
pr«^*»iUHS  of  ilu*  ai  l sbn  ptirsiieilr  nod  iii  vt  bicb 
phu  fepivlfe  her  !V-H*  Mtyrm>rinH— oftrn  too 

the  iKCii  /not  iVifefeif  #r(bi  whohi  nlfe  hoa 
Ifeevi  hmnght  in  ^OfUaCi  on  hmh  aides  *>f  the 
ArTaiitb:.  h w j.i^^Dt  to  fa\-«i  #*f  I’oiiuyHfmfe 
doY'dhu}  ’iv  Jii-hpipo  ;f  of  Louxfelhm’s  h-»v^  fee 
ciiO.brh  rOfd  rool  *v>f  vtcfyliMog  that? 

H ir^bd  * rd“  b-fovruiuy/v*  b I milt  : Uv.*jni  tv  vtr;.t- 
tirmi  in  rouvel^atfeu  '*•;■  and  there  is  sKim- 
ilmm  v-^v  feirchKig  pf  the  sfon,  as  Oollius 
tohb  ti  her;  tjf  tbe  gnefvif  lif-iidp  nr  rife  AvtmVaJ 

of  1 m-hooy  aud  i?f  oom  b'^MbdioM  as 

lu  -Pood  Uv  rhr  stfttTij  gnu'n  of  lbbub: 

Her  de*‘T»ptbM»  ttTK  uf  iho.  ,C  KM?  rk  ht4?- 
prub^ion,  she  watebed  dfeiu  ?1kt; 

wifeih  quoting.  Tb»-  irtrt  Hml'  Mmfc  t*?  ibc  li- 
hrafy  of  Mr  i)\' tUffthm;  Amt  Mfes  An- 

tlersou  u ah  pbicod  hid  ween  ifeui  h :Vp4  ^i0  vb»?  v 
**  ihvoiV”  she  aayn,  “wiiojli,  In  i . i o? 'fenoe.  i. « 
dafk , 1 1 fef riytia  ffyeti  llashitrg;  sv i V 
t Ait  t jf  y ml  i n tel  ice  iy  hfe  pate  fecc  cal  iu  iMul 
i»t>p|om»  !y  m.  i:»  *o  f‘oi> , iM  u »n  moiferiY  • 

c . ouiiig  dress,  u\i  i.'Uyil  Hnofier.  H/ifiivu  h' xiH 
tna^iviy  aJmojft  f/y»Tidvhdttr  with  u IfeifeHko 
ifemi,  a per^tmu Irty  full  |toyvcfj 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


and  capable  of  the  greatest  passion,  but  en- 
tirely void  of  that  rapier-like  keenness  of  in- 
tellect which  was  the  very  essence  of  Booth’s 
individuality.” 

Those  who  know  Miss  Anderson  best  ns  a 
woman,  will  regret  that  she  lias  not  said  more 
of  herself  in  her  Memories,  more  of  her  fresh, 
ingenuous,  happy  enthusiasm  over  what  she 
saw  and  did  during  her  first  visit  to  Stratford 
and  Rochester,  for  instance;  and  more  of  her 
keeu  enjoyment  of  her  prowlings  in  the  Lon- 
don which  Dickens  put  into  his  immortal 
tales.  She  tells  how,  one  afternoon,  she  took 
a cup  of  tea  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  which 
is  said  to  have  sheltered  Little  Nell ; but  she 
does  not  tell  how  she  gave  an  “order”  to  its 
inmates  for  stalls  at  the  Lyceum,  during  her 
engagement  there;  nor  how  that  “order”  is 
still  preserved,  in  a neat  little  frame,  by  its 
recipients.  When  they  learned  that  they  must 
surrender  the  pass  upon  taking  possession  of 
the  places  it  assigned  to  them,  they  bought 
tickets  for  the  gallery,  rather  than  part  with 
the  bit  of  paper  upon  which  Miss  Anderson 
had  written  them  down  her  “friends.”  They 
are  still  among  the  friends  who  keep  a place 
for  Miss  Anderson  iu  their  hearts. 


, Ik  speaking  of  tlio  fact  that  few  theatre- 
goers of  to-day  realize  the  difference  between 
the  old-fashioned  travelling-star  and  station- 
ary-stock systems, and  the  system  now  in  vogue, 
and  in  explaining  the  distinction,  Miss  Audcr- 
son  says  that  a few  years  ago,  when  sho  be- 
gan her  own  career,  “each  player  acted  for 
himself,  and  ignored  the  ensemble.  From  this, 
aud  other  equally  pernicious  traditions,  I soon 
learned  that  the  training  of  these  companies 
was  worse  than  no  training  at  all.  Like  the 
animals  in  Noah’s  Ark,  they  were  composed  of 
two  and  two  Meads,’  ‘heavies,’  ‘juveniles,’ 
‘walking,’  ‘utility,’  etc.;  and,  if  the  theatre 
was  prosperous,  a dozen  or  two  ‘thinkers’  of 
both  sexes.  The  vocation  of  these  last  was, 
apparently,  to  listen,  think,  sympathize  with 
the  joys  aud  sorrows  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  gesticulate  w idely  and  indiscriminately. . . . 
Each  week  brought  a different  star  with  a 
round  of  new  plays,  to  these  companies;  and 
they  had  frequently  to  memorize  their  parts 
while  standing  in  the  wings,  during  the  per- 
formance, awaiting  their  cues — ‘winging  a 
part,’  it  was  called.  Rapid  study,  a hurried 
rehearsal  daily,  the  re-arranging  of  their  cos- 
tumes for  the  ever-changing  plays,  left  them 
no  free  time  to  reflect  upon  the  characters  they 
were  to  enact ; and  for  this  uncommon  amount 
of  work  they  gained  but  a meagre  salary,  and 
a facility  for  memorizing  which  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  actor’s  art.” 

Mr.  Albert  Lee,  in  giving  to  the  world  a few 
memories  of  Master  Tommy  Toddles,*  dwells,  at 
some  length,  upon  the  experiences  of  that  som- 


nambulistic young  gentleman  with  the  ani- 
mals of  a toy  Noah’s  Ark,  w'lio  were  composed 
of  twos  and  twos,  from  the  kangaroos  to  the 
elephants,  “ the  thinkers”  and  “the  heavies.” 
While  reflecting  upon  the  approach  of  a wool- 
ly, make-believe  sheep  which  he  had  accepted 
as  a compromise  for  the  hairy,  live  goat  to 
which  his  mother,  naturally,  objected,  Master 
Toddles  went  to  sleep  one  sunny  afternoon,  iu 
his  play-room  window',  when  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered life  aud  motiou  in  the  inhabitants  of 
his  historical,  diluvian  ship,  and  that  the  long 
line  of  wooden  bensls,  in  the  order  of  their 
sizes — the  giraffes  first  aud  the  guinea-pigs 
last,  the  “ leads ” and  the  “juveniles” — were 
actually  wabbling  down  the  gang-plank,  aud 
across  the  floor;  the  second  guinea-pig  get- 
ting his  toes  caught  iu  the  threads  of  the  car- 
pet, from  time  to  time.  Tommy  followed  his 
brute  creation  out  into  the  woods,  where  ho 
had  most  exciting  and  wonderful  adventures, 
particularly  with  the  Welsh  Rabbit,  whom 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
passengers  on  that  memorable  voyage.  The 
strange  beast,  we  arc  told,  seemed  to  be  about 
the  size  of  a hippopotamus,  yet  iu  shape  ho 
resembled  a hare.  In  color  ho  was  yellow, 
and  his  body  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
cheese,  while  his  ears  resembled  a piece  of 
toast.  A sort  of  white  vapor  floated  off  the 
creature’s  back,  and  ns  the  breeze  wafted  its 
odor  towards  Tommy,  he  noticed  that  it  was 
fragrant  and  appetizing. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  startling  and 
hitherto  undiscovered  facts  in  Natural  History 
which  Mr.  Lee  presents  to  his  young  readers. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  “I11  the 
Ark,”  aud  “Out  of  the  Ark,”  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  more  interesting  and  ex- 
citing. The  author  has  an  exceedingly  vivid 
imagination,  and  a happy  faculty  of  catching 
and  keeping  the  attention  of  the  little  folk  for 
whom  he  w rites.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  New- 
ell’s original  and  graphic  illustrations,  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a work  which  is  almost 
monumental  of  its  kind.  The  artist  has  been 
inspired  on  more  occasions  than  one;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Welsh  Rabbit  laughing  until 
the  cheese  of  his  back  fairly  bubbled,  rarely 
has  been  equalled  in  the  long  annals  of  ana- 
tomical organization  and  structure. 


Equally  attractive  aiul  valuable, but  in  an 
entirely  different  way,  are  Mrs.  Rosin  a Emmet 
Sherwood’s  draw  ings  which  illustrate  a bright 
little  book  called  Out  of  Town.*  Her  men  are 
manly,  her  women  womanly,  they,  each  aud 
all,  seem  to  bo  alive,  and  they  tell  their  own 
stories  as  well  as  does  the  text  of  the  volume. 
“Out  of  Tow  11”  is  by  an  anonymous  author  who 
knows  suburban  life,  w ho  lias  been,  and  no 
doubt  still  is, “a  commuter” himself;  and  while 
his  tale  is  not  deep  or  instructive  it  w ill  amuse 


5 Tommy  Toddles.  By  Ar.np.nT  Lkk.  Illustrated  by 
Pktkh  S.  Nbwki.j..  Square  16mo,  Clotli,  $1  25.  New 
York:  Harper  aud  Brothers. 


* Out  of  Town.  With  Ilhistmt  Ions  by  Rosin  a Emmet 
Sheuwoop.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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not  only  those  who  reside  Ont  of  Town,  hut 
those  who  go  Out  of  Town  now  aud  tlieu  to 
the  homes  of  their  suburban  friends.  It  treats 
of  all  sorts  of  familiar  Out  of  Towu  scenes  and 
subjects,  from  the  Railroad  Humorist,  to  Vil- 
lage Theatricals  and  the  Naphtha  Launch, 
although  the  most  entertaining  chapter,  per- 
haps, is  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  with  whom  we  arc  all  so  well 
acquainted.  His  apparatus  is  marvellously 
complete,  aud  he  has  even  invented  a new 
preparation  of  toniug-solutiou  which  is  un- 
rivalled in  its  results.  Like  many  others,  with 
his  hobby,  iu  striving  after  technical  excel- 
lence and  professional  accuracy  he  overlooks 
and  neglects  many  artistic  possibilities  In  his 
plates.  Clearness  aud  sharpness  of  definition 
are  his  avowed  aims:  aud  in  his  work  every 
hair  and  every  blade  of  grass  must  stand  out, 
as  it  never  does,  and  never  did,  in  nature;  and 
when,  through  some  happy  accident  of  over, 
or  under,  exposure, or  of  faulty  adjustment  of 
focus,  some  really  charming  bit  of  portraiture 
or  of  landscape  is  arrived  at,  his  negative  is 
immediately  destroyed. 

“Out  of  Town  ” is  a scries  of  rural  photo- 
graphs in  which  the  artist,  who  is  perhaps  an 
amateur,  perhaps  professional,  has  succeeded 
m following  human  nature  and  iu  portraying 
it  correctly,  even  when  he  is  a little  out  of 
focus,  or  a little  careless  in  the  use  of  the 
shutter. 


“ If  ray  wife  breathes  on  a seed  it  turns  into 
a rose,”  Dr.  Warrick  used  to  say.  The  remark 
was  a very  pretty  one,  and  it  pleased  Mrs. 
Warrick  so  much  that  she  did  not  notice  that 
lier  husband  never,  in  any  \yay,  helped  her  to 
weed  or  to  water  the  rose-bushes  in  their  gar- 
den. It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  iu  telling  the  story  of  Dr.  War - 
rick* 8 Daughters ,*  did  not  give  us  more  of  Dr. 
Warrick’s  wife.  She  is  the  strongest  and  the 
most  admirable  character  in  the  book,  and  she 
should  have  lived  until  the  last  chapter,  in- 
stead of  dying  in  the  first.  Love  between 
young  people  of  Brooke  Calhoun’s  own  age 
he  thought  was  a divine  thing;  but  tho  devo- 
tion of  this  old  woman,  with  a mole  on  her 
nose,  to  tho  fussy  little  surgeon  seemed  to  him 
like  a farce  on  the  stage.  It  is  a very  tragic 
farce  as  Mrs.  Davis  dramatizes  it,  and  very 
touching.  Dr.  Warrick’s  Daughters  had  a 
good  mother,  who,  as  Mrs.  Dane  said  of  her, 
44  cl  uttered  up  her  life  with  common  people. 
She  knows  all  about  tho  diseases  and  tho  debts 
of  her  cook  and  her  butcher.”  Mrs.  Dane  paid 
them  their  money,  and  that  ended  their  rela- 
tionship. Mrs.  Dane  gavo  her  charity  through 
organized  associations.  She  had  studied  social 
economics  thoroughly  enough  to  find  this  to  be 
the  ensicst  and  the  safest  way  in  dealing  with 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  many  Mrs.  Danes 


in  the  world:  there  are  very  few  Mrs.  War- 
ricks;  and  more’s  the  pity. 

Mrs.  Davis’s  name  is  not  to  be  found,  of  late 
years,  iu  publishers’  catalogues  or  among  the 
announcements  of  new  books,  as  often  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it.  She  writes  with  a pur- 
pose always;  aud  she  poiuts  a moral  which  is 
well  worth  poiuting,  teaching  while  she  euter- 
tains.  The  scenes  in  the  present  work  open 
and  close  in  a hard  little  provincial  towu  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  among  narrow- 
mi  nded  folk  who  felt  that  for  them  (lie  Bible 
was  written,  that  for  them  Columbus  discov- 
ered America,  and  that  Washington  fought  for 
them  alone.  Of  course  they  kucw  that  there 
were  other  towns  in  tho  land;  but  of  these 
they  thought  vaguely,  as  one  used  to  think  of 
affairs  iu  Venezuela  or  iu  tho  South  African 
Republic.  They  delighted  to  tell  each  other 
that,  with  their  resources  and  their  water- 
power, they  could  easily  have  surpassed  Phil- 
adelphia at  any  time;  but  that  they  were 
pleased  to  think  that  they  had  higher  pursuits 
than  trade.  They  wrapped  their  proud  pover- 
ty about  them  ns  a garment,  and  they  smiled 
down  patronage  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mrs.  Davis  is  happier  iu  her  descriptions  of 
this  place  and  its  people,  than  she  is  in  lier 
pictures  of  Mobile  and  Louisiana,  to  which, 
in  their  mid-carcer,  she  carries  The  Doctor’s 
Daughters.  But  she  turns  all  her  seeds  into 
roses,  whether  she  breathes  upon  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tombigbee  or  at  tho  foot  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  she  waters  and  weeds  them 
with  no  little  care  and  no  little  skill. 


The  Gods  Give  My  Donkey  Wings * is  the  cu- 
rious title  of  a curious  little  book  by  Mr.  Angus 
EvAns  Abbott,  lately  published  by  Stone  and 
Kimball.  It  is  the  story  of  a modern  Autolj'- 
cus,  who  goes  to  Arcadia  with  his  pack  and 
his  donkey  ; “ a witty  rogue”  who  indulges  iu 
whimsical  self-raillery  and  grotesque  solilo- 
quies upon  his  own  sins  and  upon  the  sins  of 
those  about  him;  a snapper-up  of  unconsidcr- 
ed  trifles  which  he  sets  down  in  a well  consid- 
ered, attractive  way.  He  describes  himself  as 
“a  packman  with  a healthy  itch  for  gossip,” 
and  although  the  gossip  which  he  snaps  np  is 
not  of  very  great  moment,  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing it  gives  it  a local  interest.  His 
“ Cuddy,”  as  he  calls  his  beast  of  burden,  plays 
but  a small  part  in  tho  narrative,  except  to 
give  the  book  its  name,  and  his  owner  some- 
thing to  swear  by.  “May  the  Gods  fly  away 
with  my  donkey”  is  tho  peddler’s  favorite 
oath  based,  perhaps,  upon  tho  belief  of  the 
Moslems  that,  with  Jonah’s  whale,  Solomon’s 
ant,  who  reproved  the  sluggard,  and  other 
fortunate  animals  saved  in  the  Ark  of  Noah, 
the  donkey  of  Balaam  has  beeu  received  into 
heaven. 

The  use  of  tho  word  “cuddy”  and  the  Celtic 


4 Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters.  A Novel.  By  Tin- 
bkcca  IIauding  Davis.  J Hast  rated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Abbott.  IGtno,  Cloth,  $1.  Chicago  : Stoue  aud  Kim- 
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nature  of  his  Christian  name,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Mr. Abbott  is  a Scotchman, although 
there  is  nothing  Celtic  in  his  English,  except 
its  strength  and  its  originality.  Some  of  his 
verbal  pictures  of  places,  persons,  and  things 
are  worth  repeating.  Ahead  of  me  he  says  “a 
great  mountain  pierced  the  clouds,  its  mutch 
of  snow  drawn  tightly  around  its  head  and 
tied  under  its  chin  by  two  ribbon-like  glaciers 
....  The  mountain,  it  seemed  to  me,  looked 
down  upon  the  valley  with  considerable  good 
humor,  and  as  I plodded  along  I could  see  the 
deep  shadows  of  evening  playing  on  its  gigan- 
tic shoulders  like  the  battalions  of  a mighty 
army  manoeuvring  for  a favorable  position.” 
Of  the  Daughter  of  the  Shrew  he  says — “Her 
fulvous  hair  had,  in  places,  broken  loose,  and 
her  pale  blue  eyes  were  watery  and  indefinite; 
but  her  nose  was  iu  the  air,  and  she  wibble- 
wabbled  along,  the  person  ideation  of  rigid  pro- 
priety and  paucity  of  brains.”  Most  charac- 
teristic of  his  style,  however,  is  liis  description 
of  a certain  musical  instrument  of  the  percus- 
sive class,  much  affected  by  the  Arcadians. 
“At  overy  beat  of  this  drum,”  he  explains,  “a 
great  blotch  of  sonnd  flew  out  and  over  the 
country  - side  ; a muffled,  hollow,  deafening 
boom  that  shuddered  on  the  air;  an  ominous 
roll  of  solemn  sound  pervading  the  earth  and 
sky,  like  a shadow  for  leagues  and  leagues.” 
“A  great  blotch  of  sound”  is  good ! 

These  eccentricities  of  speech  do  not  per- 
vade the  entire  volume,  nor  do  they  mar  its 
charm.  They  simply  givo  piquancy,  in  the 
regular  course  of  reading,  to  a dish  which  is 
served  as  a side-dish,  and  which  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  solid  or  sustaining. 


“Beginning  with  myself,  who  am  not  a 
saiut,  and  even  were  I a less  of  a one  I would 
never  have  exposed  myself  to  a divorce,  nor 
would  I have  consented  to  one,  much  less  pe- 
titioned for  it.”  Thus  spoke  the  Comte  do 
Barras  to  the  General  Buona-parttS  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  Egypt  in  1799.  Tho 
remark  is  neit her  very  clear,  nor  very  gram- 
matical, but  for  the  first  tiino  in  our  long  in- 
tercourse with  the  famous  Member  of  the  Di- 
rectorate, wo  feel  that  what  ho  says  contains 
a fraction  of  trnth.  Ho  certainly  was  not  a 
saint,  and  we  can  hardly  see  how  ho  could 
have  been  much  of  44  a less  of  a one” ! 

In  this  Department  of  the  Magazine  was 
given  some  notice  of  the  character  of  Barras, 
and  of  the  character  of  his  Memoirs * when  tho 
first  and  second  volumes  of  that  work  appear- 
ed in  July  of  last  year.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  which  have  just  been  published,  do 


* Memoirs  oj  Barras.  Mender  of  the  Directorate. 
Edited,  with  a General  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and 
Appendices,  by  Gkohok  Dimer.  Translated.  With 
Keren  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  Two  Fac-similes, 
and  Two  Plans.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  111.  'Hie 
Directorate  from  Hie  18th  Fructidor  to  t he  18th  Bru- 
tnaire.  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate;  The  Empire;  The 
Restoration;  With  an  Analytical  Index.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  ami  Gilt  Tops.  New  York : Harper  aud 
Brothers. 
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not  increase  our  fondness  for  Barras,  iior  da 
they  lessen  our  respect  for  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  genius  of  tho  man  who  was  the  re- 
cipient of  so  much  of  his  hatred  during  his 
lifetime,  and  at  whom  now  he  kicks, and  bites, 
from  the  grave.  Napoleon  was  not  a saint  by 
any  means ; but,  in  comparing  the  two  men  we 
feel,  somehow*,  that  his  detractor  was  a good 
deal  of  “ a less  of  a one.”  How  far  the  44  Gen- 
eral,” as  the  future  Consul  and  Emperor  was 
then  called,  was  justified  in  confiding  his  do- 
mestic troubles  to  the  Deputy,  we  aro  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  hut  that  the  Deputy  was  in  no 
way  justified  in  betraying  that  confidence,  in 
his  brutal  way,  all  fair-minded  judges  will 
agree. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  the  Diarist's  later 
slanders  upon  Josephine,  but  a few  of  his  re- 
marks upon  her  second  husband  will  show 
that  Barras  never  lost  his  powers  of  vitupera- 
tion. He  speaks  of  “the  truly,  or  hypocrit- 
ically, superstition”  of  Bonaparte — so  he  now 
spells  tho  name — who  44  was  ever  engaged  ia 
deceiving  others  while  never  deceiving  him- 
self and  never  allowing  one,  for  a moment,  to 
believe  anything  from  a comedian  of  that 
kiud.”  And  he  asserts  that  “Bonaparte  even 
at  that  time  already  soared  over  all  subordin- 
ate inachinators.”  Iu  one  two-edged  sentence 
he  thus  cuts  two  other  members  of  the  Gener- 
al's family,  when  ho  alludes  to  Eugfene  do 
Bcntihnrnais  as  having  been  “trained  by  bis 
mother  in  the  duplicity  of  which  ho  was  sub- 
sequently to  give  much  finer  specimens,”  etc. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  all  this  to  tho 
genuine  admiration  which  Barras  entertained 
for  Bernadotte.  “ Bernadotte,”  he  says, 44  had 
not  given  up  his  residence ....  which  was  no- 
thing more  than  a little  cot,  hardly  worth 
tweuty  thousand  francs;  bnt  lie  was  attached 
to  it,  because  ho  had  purchased  it  with  the 
fruits  of  his  military  savings.  Ail  additional 
reason  for  Bernadotte  to  love  this  litllo  cot 
was  that  his  wife  had  just  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  only  one  they  ever  had,  and  who  ia 
to-day  tho  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  that  Northern  Crown.” 

The  fact  that  this  son  was  heir  to  a throne 
when  Barras  wrote,  and  the  fact  that  Berna- 
dotto  was  at  that  time  Charles  XIV.  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  while  Jill  tho  crowned  Bona- 
partes  were  dead  or  in  exile,  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  Comte’s  devotion  to  Berna- 
dette ! 

While  one  cannot  sympathize  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Barras,  or  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  value 
of  his  work,  as  an  historical,  social  and  polit- 
ical picture  of  his  times.  It  has  been  read  and 
followed  ou  both  sides  of  tho  Chnnuel  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  worshippers 
of  Bonaparte  as  well  as  by  those  who  dislike 
and  condemn  him;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  his  career  with  which 
the  world  has  lately  been  flooded. 
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MARK 

BY  JOSEPH 

• « 

IN  the  summer  of  1882,  while  a small 
party  of  American  tourists  were  being 
shown  about  Chester  Cathedral,  by  special 
favor  out  of  the  usual  hours,  one  of  them, 
admiring  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  ad- 
dressed to  the  kind  clergyman  of  the  ca- 
thedral staff  who  was  their  guide  the 
regulation  remark, 

“This  is  something  that  we  have  not 
in  our  country.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “but  then  you 
have  things  that  we  have  not.” 

“What,  for  instance?”  inquired  the 
other. 

“Well,  you  have  Mark  Twain,  and 
Harper’s  Magazine.” 

[The  writer,  who  was  there — who,  in 
fact,  was  in  the  conversation — solemnly 
assures  the  suspicious  reader  that  the 
answer  is  not  in  the  slightest  particular 
edited  for  present  use.] 

The  estimate  of  Mark  Twain  as  a Fea- 
ture of  America  thus  denoted  was  an  in- 
dex of  the  position  to  which,  in  the  regard 
of  a very  wide  world,  he  had  at  that  time, 
and  before  that  time,  attained.  The  same 
has  long  been  witnessed  by  similar  signs. 
Mozoomdar,  of  India,  the  first  time  he 
came  to  this  country  wished  to  meet  him. 
It  has  been  the  case  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  that  no  personage,  however  emi- 
nent, has  appeared  anywhere  in  public, 
on  whatever  occasion,  in  England  or  in 
America,  with  whom  Mark  Twain,  if  in 
his  company,  did  not  divide  the  attention 
of  the  crowd.  During  that  period  the 
list  of  people  of  high  distinction,  in  this 
and  in  other  lands,  statesmen,  divines,  au- 
thors, artists,  who  have  counted  it  fortu- 
nate to  be  his  private  guests,  lias  been  a 
very  numerous  one;  while  he  in  turn  has 
been,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  favored 
guest  of  many  such.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  the  incident  with  which  we  began 
that  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  while  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Princess  Louise  and  himself,  solicited  and 
received  a visit  from  him  of  several  days 
at  Ottawa. 

He  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  per- 
sonal homage  of  his  humbler  admirers. 
Every  now  and  then  a representative  of 
them,  usually  from  a distance,  rings  his 
door-bell  and  asks  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing him  his  respects,  which  is  always 
cheerfully  granted.  Not  long  since  a 
caller  of  that  class,  a big,  good-natured 
countryman — a butcher,  as  lie  introduced 
himself— after  a few  minutes’  chat,  asked, 

“Now  tell  me  for  a fact,  are  you  the 
one  that  wrote  all  them  books?” 

“Truly  I am,”  said  Mark. 

“Of  course  you  are!  Of  course  you 
are!”  cried  the  honest  fellow;  “but,  by 
George,  I shouldn’t  think  it  from  your 
looks !”  Whereat  Mark  was  hugely 
tickled. 

That  no  other  literary  man  of  his  gen- 
eration has  achieved  so  extensive  favor 
with  the  universal  community  of  readers 
of  all  ranks  as  he  has  done,  is  a state- 
ment that  will  hardly  be  challenged  by 
any. 

If  all  the  world  loves  a lover,  it  also 
loves  a humorist  not  much  less. 

But  there  are  circumstances  with  which 
the  phenomenon  of  Mark  Twain’s  con- 
quest of  millions  of  hearts  the  earth  over, 
so  notable  in  itself,  stands  associated  that, 
if  taken  into  account,  render  it  still  more 
impressive. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1801 
found  him,  then  twenty-six  years  old,  in 
the  calling  of  a Mississippi  River  pilot, 
which,  including  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  had  followed  since  1851,  and 
in  which  he  had  no  thought  but  to  spend 
his  life.  By  the  ensuing  suspension  of 
commerce  on  the  great  river  his  occupa- 
tion was  suddenly  gone.  In  his  own  view 
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he  haid  &i\  ftcreA  Hfrokn  of  misfor- 
tune, Therpreaeut  beard 

b uti  kdl  kt>w  1 i re i y Hi  a loss  Ln  tVafc,  in 
llwrt.'  Emergency,  wimvty  t|*  i««.ic  for  the 
means  of  .. 

%U$  Vh4  of  lii>;  vJUovd  day*  and  lb*  •Lhh-- 
liW  ^feCar*^  & y e^'Uptfpi  bn  l»i*4  I^acr^d 
a rid  p ract&ed'  f$p&  Hdll ftgi  ibbi  ak #1 ;i>»t 
forgotten.  bit  did  no'C  secTra  io  him  an 

avaihi?}]v  r^-utrr; 

Hu W?  IiO  nsjiiiiued  ft) Is  lilt?  MX.l  few 
- fo  wh:K  ddlVn  nt  IkiugS  111!  Limed 

J<ti  lift ad frv  t ni  l) to!  in  j*<N*4t»«Uilat<>> 
lie  h»&  himself  told  t}.{>  v>on  in  Hotttjk- 
iag  Hi  and  in  the  short,  twenty  nlis>i  chap- 
ter :of  £r{/V  #m  NiHziMippi.  But  he 
viuv-oedad  in  new spaper  work. 

Tl^  ^nj$cdeU  thing  that  at  so  late 
a period  as  that  at  whieh  tie  was  by  the 
war  thrust  asitfe ofrohi  hkt  (i^ed  dniploy- 
Thenh  and  when -p&:  had  :ireaetie<}  aci  hge ' 
at  vvtircli  uio-t  mea  have  dbseovm^d  thwu 
peculiar  if>u'ejt  they 

hare.  be.  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  ins 
pn-asc^ion  of  (hat  inccnopamhie  gift  the 
dismay  inf  whigh  : ■ by dtaftk by  to  make 

him  on-  of  the*  famous  nm\  of  ij turn* 

Nothing  fu*d>kW  Wfyn  his  tlmnghts 

t.4 1 iyti  that  ac  t Memry  eayaer  lur  before  h\m. 
His  Lieu  had-  indeed,  always 

been  .recognised  'an  mug  Ins  ftcqu&lhlatree.v 
that  eveu/a»  a lad  his  May 
iA^^yiii'0 Anti/' t^l tiu^r  tbih^s  %voukl  make 
1/ fft]  i o ws  ! qugh  The  ecdcb  va ted 
Hdipnihug  thb*t*t5\#v;\ 

which-  'iv^  hi$ ■ original' ':  assay  fit  k:>  line, 
and  Urn  twliwl  public . atU/kilOH  to  bmi. 
Was  a sOn  \-  \ if.  had  sotur  basis  of  fact) 
with  which  im inid  hiiiff  bem*  ft*Mi  On  pci 
ea^rdu  to  entertkip  prif^te  circle*,  When 
■at  ; schob.  vin'e^  * ; \i\  $ • leiigrtk" 

wrote  it  onL  ft  ; te;;hl tk  Met  poor 

amf  liat  Unit  he  p'fg^on  hoi  ad  it  In  von 
i^ikph  »'tid  i.f  required  further  urgency  to 
persunde  Inm  in  ini.  d he  |vrin(od.  The 
favo  r vv  ii  h w liicd  i ji, ; dyii&  reee|  v ed  vvas  a 
sm t'pnse  and  m.o'vid’  (olvinv.  >15-.  k msy  )m 
added*  was  the  tide1  $f  t.h»t  pm- 

t? u (!J y in,  xniht  i n 4 4rurt  iiukfel 
him  t uto  'oalhnibl  tuid 
ukirOy. 

11^  will  smuetdvnrft  of  hi*  z^inn 

HooomO  or.  rjfof  jiMifulurdr  ;»>  u tlyvct 
<V^^l“lbv  kb  h&dVv  of  thy  it 

ea<r«ed  him  tu  see  ^«>nn^thin^  from  kts 
pen  go (>(hd  i Yi  a>t  Sh  * £ f iid  * jo.1  |t‘t>a  1 0Uier 

writers  idk4  ^eilsa- ' 

ti\Oi ; but  he  wa^  pOt  ;Vek  Ut,  eynly 

(eem>  e :\y;Ti ty r 1 ud|l< e-d dl rary v't^u atl. 


■ k$  ifos*  a .cAkdidate  for  adrtji$$i<>n 

to  l he  Guild  Of  Auillot^i,  it  ^a»  q1i|te  UU' 
ik^atfeakoft  It  was  not,  jin  fayt.  till  the 
kiultitude  of  Ihe  readers  of  The  Inna- 
czpiH  Ahr&fiil  were  ap}dandrui|;  far  arid 
wide  lit -iwil  thorns  what  one  of  tlivm  c$\l~  ; 
Id  1 Hlni  d eh>/l  1 vg%Ot ns  df  Mark 

:vl^  Ui  ihiU  (naife.  Ikfit 

In*  began  tu;ip{us*imN>l  his  call  to  rhtr  piav 
Iv5s ion  irtirrs  And  even  thiui  hr  wi «> 
not  fully  cmvvinced.  For  wjum.  ia 

the  Pacific*  coast  and  eaiice 
Last  hi  It v»y.  win-re  hr  hrul  fouurl  0 |-‘hh- 
liwheiy  and  soon  found  a wife,  lie  ^ it  1 1 
judged  that  jimvaalism  would  be  hi*  }>or- 
nlihveu-'t  m^in  put^nit  . \vjlh  |Vertiftp^ 
taringR  wliick . lie  luWt  (HM  : 

f i4i’f  t •.  ^eiCepled 

a position  us.  ydjtAlr  the  W U?e 

BntfuM)  E.qtrrs.i,  .and  took  . : .r  i ■. 

d^bc^  'i  u it  ait  .11 

evey  ll^e  demtend  for  hi?  kl^o<yv 

P^mLjci  pointed  him  so  uoo 
his  prv’pot  Held  «kaf  he  tvii 
editorship,  and  In  l£7'i\  variot  • • • 

tiling  ioeiining  unit  'lliUker,  ivtj.otvd  u> 
Hartford , vtliJeh  h?i^  been  home  evar 

srace.  ' ' o : ;'* ; > v 

Bat 

the,  omit  ami  ant  the  taka  ant hotr^bip 
Nor  is  it  auv  wonder  that  1m  wak  snm^> 
what  diiUcHit  t«>  pommde  of  kis  vocutam 
lib  C|U0lifieatkm  ie ir  it,  m dh^  dtidiaayy 
^ it he  perfectly  Wftil 
knew.  He  whs  not 

orated  iaaii.  He  hitd  no  forntal  litr>t3rr 
5 cu  i tu  |y.,  H is  np\i iar ti  tai tee  with  lw:mk§ 

was  i»f>ni#-d.  The  yy l.raordirtAvy  grip  on 
ike  Enelisk ' hr  kb 
enrlu*si  writings  hjus»  l»e  cldc  Hr  occovcvj  t* 
ed  for  by  Ii W>r4iw^X imtiye  'tulkatv 
f|i& ^ only  training:  in  the  use  of  the  pfek 
been  vrcqvured  hr  live  <rr 
ei ^ years  of  Ytlueli-iri terurup(ed  ifew^pitper 
service,  .'generally-  of  ti*^  h me  bier  sm*. 

Up  to  I iie  lime  he  fanned  kb  face  east 
wood  t|ve  nnbt  tet>5riy/ 

/pbsiNOH  f^  khd  lUkdeovere 
ir;n  herCil  oCfO  Ills  (bin  vivlnim*,  77o* 

7 fnmpitnt  Frnti,.  and  Other-  ShiMies*  fwo 
or  Uior  iviol'tres,.  mul  Ids  letters  aTlruv* I 
iispte^>(orr^po,n<Uiiit  feemi  iho  o'  * 

Island^  *uiii  ; tuj  the  ncUed 
extUii^bitt.  The  te^rnanbd,  to . bo  $\xt% 
'k4dbni.^b>^vd  kb  :.>ipti  ■ obtdiu^d 

iecognitibn  y>f  llierii  siiHigirmt  Ui  satisfy  si 

/^gne/oi.'is,  1£u alayi' jkd>! tehid^' Mr, 
Elisl hi  Bli$^,'iif*  t I'm  A meejibiiji  jPiikl islii:*^ 

* ^A?mpahyv  6f  Hartfotvl  — of  a probable  H ; 
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market  for  them  if  rrjftde 
iVjtw  a :'&  forto- 

hate  conjtwlufe  'Kr  «d) 
concerned  it  proved 
Wil Umv  th rferi.  y of 
its  issnfc  in  frio 

Hoceuts  ^//f  OfK/  Uad  a 
8S(Ig  of  1^5,000  ;.:;;  ;>!>  v 

arid  it  fnutmueH  sale 
able  in  Oris  day; 

Yet  in  Mark  Twain  it 
seemed,  and  quite  uaiu- 
rnliy,,  that  tie  iv4i#  am 
author  ib  the  case, 
it  tve>ri/ and 
llnH  it  war  tmUb-ly 
that  MS  riafne  would 
ever  appear  op  amiUmr 
title  * page,  K6  mrire 
huok.s,  at  any  rate  Tver*? 


licit  U is  genian  in 
h)nr  aud  Ms  1%  fertile 
arid  capioos  ma^ 
teriuj ; &f  /which  lie  *vvhs 
tmemiseibuj*.  by  ^>>tfed 
» od  ripening  hi  li  te 
mind^  WiUfjjig  U?  bje  pro- 
ifin\e<{ / Vi H drijtv  sea^tt 
Regrirduig  that  tnaiet  n;: 

dliri  thri ' • fWt  that,  ip 

the  years  yvhtpt  . riy''  -fsss: 
p£  rieirat  i u g ote^rvat ii>)  i 
atid  HtA^tVy  vvf  ^oe*ix  i ri  i he 
aeio/e  scene*  of  a life  full  of  ♦ Ka»^^.  ad  ins  spoil,  and.  like  himself,  oblivious  of 
vevaurr  vb'i^itude,  it  was  aecm.io httpur,.  ibe  flight  of  timm  Never,  they  tbuugbt, 
1th  \v&a>,  m;  Ini*  been  *a?d,  distinct/ y unib-  bad  limy  heard  anyth  rmr  so  iS^ifiritiug 
eravy  ip  Vbe  habit  of  his  thoughts,  that  be  before  \fWullipg  this.  Hie  fnrmd  said, 
was  slow  tvr  appreomie  ’(be .:  literary  value  AV'b y <1  • > ? * i you  wme  n\*  the /MKsis>ippi 
• oil  -to  see-  dbat  it  rro*  literary  rnatmaht  ; finer,  *vpd  work  j.n  mi  those  things  ;-  o.» 
at  all  For'.rixa.mp)et  \n  ISvty  nr  ib'errm  were  M.img  as  abunf  the  other  evtfiiihgr 
bond  be  suiri  rn  a friornl  \yliuiu  in  met  on  At  hieli.  Mncfe  only  vbo*m  IbO  of  that 
the  styvtri  *’•  Tv*  liad  a letter  irrnu O^eod  hr.h  pm>-  hr*  Ijririk  /,//*  on  ifye  ,;\b'aaov 
a-siony;  o*tr  to  W rite  a sr-rirs  of  affudeN  for  Xtjtpi,,  which  for  »mf  feninre  eonmoe*  » 
77m  .:;3fou/A///,-ftlMl  1 want,  it*  do  doseupiion  of  I In:-  Kuthrr  of  AV./irrs  that 

n,  l wmsld  |d<r  la  very  innrb  indeed,  hot  for  Iranii  N and  xpleudm  .on!  d<o?p  i •,  ooy 
I:  e^u  t fhinh  of  aiiyvlmi^r iiii  (iie  '.vc.irld  to  of  Xatore  \u  (some  of  her  rarer oWjirOs 
wror  i0;0«o  . no  faiViiest  idea  of  ;+  praOU  iuni  dimM  bewikdonir  u roods  \vi&  ijo1y)>f 
(.ahbf  aobfeov  has  eorne  u«  me.  ! believe  neverodrfOiSsecl.  !«. appealed,  ihnuoh. 
L ve  tod  tbrou^h.a  Kow  it  bad  haemmed  in :’htiv<-y brjOi  to  iVmi  tile  ib^«  ^OMp-.^^oo 
bun  own  or  tb»'f0  evenings  babw^o  tb?n  (bur.  bis  pilot  v-.vpr-rim.re  ,,,  »e.-b  o>  »*i^ 
Mark.  &t  -this  trirind's  hrmidto  had.  fallen  ttfridb  of  hot h eoinedy  nno  ua^Or 
irtb>  remiiit^ceMi  Uvik  Of  biS  old  pi bu  days;/  be  It  •Jh^lv’W^ri'r . 

and  kindlimj'  with  Ute  liieme  a>  be  pm-  Ofeom-J  in  iohi*  iii  (bm  be'br.  No | mheb 
ceeded,  bad  ^one  op  and  on  in  Ida  tmai  a^,  in  oe ^ r-d  of  !b;-\  bbt»k^  In*  lurs  d.mwN 
unapproueijurile  ■dyle.  vi.vrib  pieUire.a<|f»e,  from  5d«*  •*.o<rk  «d  material  atb«rded  by 
eioquenl,  ib  amaHo,  tbi  far  itjU>  tin-  nigbi,  -ii ^ ' boybo,<«lt- }\’ mb -,  ap'd  .eifrly  nnufltOsul 
the  cuptivHteil  ii.strnera  enmpietely  under  has  he  by  iny  mean*  exiui.u>l^d  >t  thong b 
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un  cursiw  - at  a dinner  'party;  in  his  dielior.,  ihuthe  hnkiirtyto  ihe  tide  he  lefts 
own  house  - bark  mb>  Urn  Nevada  period  by  v\  nrd  of  rwmlh, 

iiSfjfjfr  uihnrjy  ' ommb ~r-  N hKkbd  There  ap4  those  who  tliHik  iltril  the  dir 

their  dugs  hhcrag beert  rbe  principal  fig-  seisjvtiorj  of  an  it^od.TCm  whmh  bc&'Qfs  i»* 
ores  • of  U\s  zlovy.  iUiit  Mr.  Will  nun  JV  Jijs  aftor  vliiniPi*  vpoeoh  mi  ‘ Ne\v 
Hovvelj$t -wliff  was.  tune  of,-  the  guesjk.  *v*~  Weather  ' is.  for  jdgloriii!  power  amt-beau-, 
claim  v/\  u>.ki*  to  tire  pet  s*  /y»  nerd  him  ;«>*;  i;v , the  best  tiring  1)0  overdid,  Botafneod 
they  rose  from  the  In i*j^  v ' What  could  . vyho  heard  it.  as  :m  impromptu  rndjmm 
pnH.MbhM**i  more  • The  re'  is  eer-  inspired  hy  the  *pirback\  of  the  fee eiad 

laird v m>  <>) m else  alive  yyho  £&Yi.  erpml  n'..°  lumbrape  seen  uni  of  a Svimlow  one -hrigl.it 
It.  is  peHinvnt  here  to  otmerve  that  all  .tviutfn;  awnting  has  uUvays  uidsted  ilm 
winch  makes  Mitrk  Twaiu^  idturvn  and  in  the  snhsotjnem  process  m writ mg; tin 
ileliglii souk* ness  as  a Writer  is.  ch.nrae.ter*  bloom  ;uf  >u  original  magnificence  was 
ijsfip  ill  ilie^ii|>rt  mm  degree  of  Ins  common  lost. 

discourse.  him  out  mi  n SYifik  mu:»  the  emu  fr- 

it was  not  a arilimry  induce  of  iis  try  in  pbwsant  wenthef.  Yes.  the  spirit  v>f 

. iutteKiime  tie  quiekyhed 
in  him ; and  you  liavg 
him  at  ins  best.  His 

1 a I eat,  of  his  ^ flamcdo\ 

n^n*  writt.oYi  n ime  ft 

' -\  - 1 is  n*>h -ay  liia 

• ' have  pored,  at  ait  re 

■ y'1*  ^ revved  to  the  province 

" ( v.dV  thlh£* : mirth  fill,  but 

£qual1y>  in 
bfid  occasions 
0$t .serious* 

HiLOIAJlD-KOOM  WITH  OIIA JH  !M  WiilCll  M.IHK  TIVAIN  WHITKtS  .'Idk'isi'; of  .wiittt- 
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mg,  $i\i\  with  ihe  wajgy  iu  hi*  €fj6s%  he 
got.  ii  mut*  two  tlire<?  wordi;  at  a turn*; 

‘ Mr.  tengdmy  whenever  you  are  in  Buf- 
falo* (f  vil%i  i^  tee  a year,  come  rig-lit  up 
Wmt <*t>$  Whig  your  teg  with  you.  You 
may  *fay  Q\y$rnighfc  if  Joh  Want  to.  It 
aha'n  t co.it  yon  it  cent" 

But  tlte  . ItAvite.  while  this hoUsei  W&s  his  home 
iei>V  that, rhiim'jmr  to  look  om*  mmung  at  the 
house  opposite,  into  whkh  a family  had 
preently  iiifn?ef4*''h^faw  ^iintHlinhg:  tb/ii 
fttmte  him  rro&s  the  /slrctd  quickly'  ami 
the  deliver  this  «ptWctr;  in  «liii^ucs^  to  n 
group  of  the  new  neighbors  sealed  on the 
verundn:  " My  name  w Ctemejhf:  My 
'Wife  and  1 have  been  hi  tend  m g io  call  on 
you  ami  mate  ' yiutir ; aiMtiMi’n.laimje!,:.;.  ■'\V# 
otve  Yim  au  apology  for  Hot  doing  it  h»> 
fwe  now;  l your  parcluh,  for  ttitrinh 
my  m>  you  m tins  iuiWhMi  manner  and 
&t  Uti£  time  of  day.  hut  /jony  Iom^  hv 


arte  or  senthuent  tute$  humorous 

$hape  of  i|^  ^wu  accord, 

ih& i&th&yyif  his  WnJ#,  My.  Jarvis  Lai)^- 
Yorly,  had,  for  a srwy 
f ii  mteHeil  in  Butfiilo, 
where  the  y6uu^'^ii^h:%^re ' to  reside, 
a 'mm  d. so  me  house  for  thiuti,;  ■•;.■■  mfm 
whole  metier 

wlvo  «wp|Kysect  tlVstii  ^pi.‘pii:r»  txty>i  going 

on,  from  :utfiy t*  t;  iiy  I r i cl  1 1 ie  yv^vs  1 1 - 

Iy  excluded,  rwa$ 

When,  the  > veiling  of  Ute  clay  after 
.Wed^ix^i^iySfe ;;v ri •? w Ivy  married  arrived  in 
B u ff&lo.  they  vy h re  taken  to  the  house, 
which; yt.0  nf  I ‘ brill iairi ty  up;  ami 

\vhey^  io  &urprt$<g£  Sir  Langiinn 

Ur  id  r^lVer  Vi  n*fodk,  ami  ffiopite  were  he 
fom  them  r i not  a n il\ythatv  hut , seem  fug  Ah 
he  in  posse.ssioif.  yyT  |fce 
ill ro ugh  w 1 iteh  t hey  p rfa^didio  tap < dh  el 

ute  grew  -more  mystified.  At  length  iite  That  at  i)ri$  point  ike  jneeting*  suddem 
wife  yrmld  tear  tin*' situation  rite  iitegef,  Jv  iul joim/ tij [ it  .rs  unoteessary  to  stale- 
mkl  broteout  ^ lV«  o..u r • ^ of  I if*  imnaumus 

tnioe--4i  prescuf  from  tetterT  and  white  way  of*  >«yioir  a s er-imt<  thmv  ^nn 

Mark  tv^s  gniiing'  hold  rrCilw  Ivtea.  uj.l  day.  when  he  had  hapi^md  speyi^nv  r - 
gaiher^d  itcmiud  U!  sec  wvhm,  he  would  like  Uie  -.  nami  h»  lo-tiird  hi  elmrcdr,  Ur 
saf  He  wan  noirh  imnmd,  ami  hud  diiJK  lingered  a 1.1  he  dm.u*  ufrer  s-*  vkv  waiting 
io>Hv  hr  if  rail  fig  liis  vniw  Bat  hnuiSy  for  tho  mumtv.r  u>  e*une  oni.  m order  ir. 
With,  irati&tdcraldp.- otei ruction  from  c)ibk  .give  linn  a'.pl^o»aiU  word,  which  he  dhi 
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in  this  fashion:  “I  mean  no  offence,  but 
I feel  obliged  to  tell  you  that  the  preach- 
ing this  morning  has  been  of  a kind  that 
I can  spare.  I go  to  church  to  pursue 
my  own  trains  of  thought.  But  to-day  I 
couldn't  do  it.  You  have  interfered  with 
me.  You  have  forced  me  to  attend  to 
you — and  have  lost  me  a whole  half-hour. 
I beg  that  it  may  not  occur  again/’ 

Reference  lias  been  made  to  his  lack  of 
educational  furnishing  at  the  outset  of 
his  literary  career.  That  deficiency  he 
has,  during  the  thirty  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  applied  himself  with  large 
diligence  to  repair.  All  that  time  he  has 
been  an  eager,  industrious  reader  and  stu- 
dent. He  has  acquired  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  is  able  to  read  both  languages 
with  facility;  also  to  speak  them  pretty 
well.  He  has  widely  acquainted  himself 
with  literature — modern  literature  espe- 
cially— in  various  departments.  His  lit- 
erary tastes  are  in  instances  surprising; 
e.  g.,  he  does  not  relish  Dickens,  and  he 
does  not  much  enjoy  Charles  Lamb.  In 
poetry  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Brown- 
ing, whose  works  he  has  not  only  himself 
studied  with  enthusiasm,  but  has  been  a 
promoter  of  their  study  by  others.  For 
a considerable  period  in  late  years  a com- 
pany of  ladies — his  neighbors—  met  in  his 
house  a forenoon  a week  to  listen  to  his 
readings  from  them.  A great  treat  they 
had,  for  he  is  a wonderfully  fine  reader, 
with  few  superiors,  if  any.  Whoever 


may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
his  rendering  of  anything  from  Brown- 
ing— for  instance,  11  Up  at  a Villa— Down 
in  the  City,”  which  is  one  of  his  favor- 
ites—will  not  be  likely  to  forget  the 
pleasure  of  it. 

But  the  subject  which,  above  all  others, 
he  has  delighted  to  pursue  is  history — pre- 
eminently that  of  England  and  of  Fiance 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those  Gelds  he 
has  been  an  indefatigable,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  exhaustive,  reader,  while,  by 
grace  of  a rarely  tenacious  memory,  his 
learning  in  them  is  remarkably  at  band 
and  accessible  to  him.  Hardly  ever  will 
an  event  of  any  importance  in  their  an- 
nals be  mentioned  in  his  presence  that  he 
cannot  at  once  supply  the  date  of  it. 

The  aspect  of  remote  times  that  chiefly 
fascinates  his  interest  is  the  social.  Books 
like  Pepys’s  Diary , that  afford  the  means 
of  looking  narrowly  and  with  human 
sympathy  into  the  life  and  manners  of 
bygone  generations, have  a peculiar  charm 
to  him.  Of  the  kindling  of  his  historic 
imagination  from  such  and  other  sources, 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper , A Yankee 
at  King  Arthur  8 Court . and  Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc , none  of 
which  could  he  possibly  have  written 
twenty-five  years  ago,  are  evidence. 

Great  as,  in  the  circumstances,  is  the 
merit  of  his  attainment,  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  his  own  estimate  of  it  is  even  more 
than  modest.  He  does  not  in  the  least 
share  the  slighting  regard  of  the  learning 
of  the  schools  which  so-called  self-made 
men  are  prone  to  entertain.  When,  in 
1888,  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  positive  terms,  as  he 
has  done  on  many  occasions,  his  sense  of 
his  disadvantage  without  remedy  in  hav- 
ing been  denied  the  opportunity  of  a 
classical  training  in  his  youth. 

Some  of  those  who  know  him  best 
have  strongly  felt  that  he  was  capable  of 
literary  production  in  other  lines  than 
those  in  which  he  has  wrought,  which,  if 
less  popular,  would  more  amply  have 
exhibited  the  higher  range  of  his  powers 
as  a cultivated  thinking  man.  Had  lie 
not,  indeed,  begun  with  “managing” 
(to  quote  the  recent  expression  of  a 
New  Zealand  journal)  “ to  tickle  the  mid- 
riff of  the  English-speaking  races,”  and 
so  made  it  an  inexorable  and  fated  thing, 
as  it  were,  by  the  compulsory  force  of 
public  expectation,  that  his  permanent 
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diffuse,  conceited, ‘ eloquent,1 ’ bathostic  letters, 
written  in  that  dim  (no,  vanished)  Past  when 
he  was  a student;  and,  Lord,  to  think  that  this 
boy  who  is  so  real  to  me  now,  and  so  boom- 
ing with  fresh  young  blood  and  bountiful  life, 
and  sappy  cynicisms  about  girls,  has  since 
climbed  the  Alps  of  fame,  and  stood  against 
the  suu  one  brief  tremendous  moment  with 
the  world’s  eyes  on  him,  and  then — f-z-t ! 
— where  is  he?  Why,  the  only  long  thing,  the 
only  real  thing  about  the  whole  shadowy  busi- 
ness is  the  sense  of  tho  lagging  aud  dull  and 
hoary  lapse  of  time  that  has  drifted  by  since 
then;  a vast,  empty  level,  it  seems,  with  a 
formless  spectre  glimpsed  fitfully  through  the 
smoke  and  mist  that  lie  along  its  remote  verge. 

“ Well, we  are  all  getting  along  here  first-rate. 

L gains  strength  daily  and  sits  up  a deal: 

the  baby  is  five  weeks  old,  and — but  no  more 
of  this;  somebody  may  be  reading  this  letter 
eighty  years  hence.  And  so,  my  friend  (you 
pitying  snob,  I mean,  who  are  holding  this  yel- 
low paper  in  your  hand  in  1960),  save  yourself 
the  trouble  of  looking  further;  I know  how 
pathetically  trivial  our  small  concerns  would 
seem  to  you,  and  I will  not  let  your  eye  pro- 
fane them.  No;  I keep  my  news;  yon  keep 
your  compassion.  Suffice  it  to  you  to  know, 
ribald  and  scoffer,  that  the  little  child  is  old 
and  blind  now,  and  once  more  toothless,  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  shadows  these  many,  many 
years.  Yes,  and  your  time  cometh !” 

This  one  more  sample,  on  still  a differ- 
ent kind  of  text,  is  from  a letter  undated, 
but  written  from  London  about  1875: 

“ I have  just  spent  a good  part,  of  this  day 
browsing  through  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition of  Landseer’s  paintings.  They  fill  four 
or  five  great  salons,  and  must  number  a good 
many  hundreds.  . . . Ah,  they’re  wouderfully 
beautiful!  There  are  such  rich  moonlights 
and  dusks  in  ‘The  Challenge’  and  ‘The  Com- 
bat,’ and  in  that  long  flight  of  birds  across  a 
lake  in  the  subdued  flush  of  sunset  (or  sunrise 
—for  no  n^iu  can  tell  t’other  from  which  in  a 
picture, except  it  has  the  filmy  morning  mist 
breathing  itself  up  from  the  water).  And 
there  is  such  a grave  analytical  profundity 
in  the  faces  of ‘The  Connoisseurs,’ and  such 
pathos  in  the  picture  of  the  fawn  suckling 
its  dead  mother,  on  a snowy  waste,  with  only 
the  blood  in  the  footprints  to  hint  that  she  is 
not  asleep.  And  the  way  he  makes  animals 
absolute  flesh  and  blood — insomuch  that  if  the 
room  were  darkened  ever  so  little,  and  a mo- 
tionless liviug  animal  placed  beside  a painted 
one,  no  man  could  tell  which  was  which. 

“I  interrupted  myself  there  to  drop  a line 
to  Shirley  Brooks  and  suggest,  a cartoon  for 
Punch.  It  was  this:  In  one  of  the  Academy 
salons  (in  the  suite  where  these  pictures  are) 
a tine  bust  of  Landseer  stands  on  a pedestal  in 
the  ceutre  of  the  room.  I suggest  that  some 
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of  Landseer’s  best  known  animals  be  repre- 
sented as  having  come  down  out  of  their 
frames  in  the  moonlight  and  grouped  them- 
selves about  the  bust  in  mourning  attitudes.” 

The  feeling  for  animals  indicated  in  the 
last  extract  leads  naturally  to  the  men- 
tion of  a personal  trait  of  Mark  Twain 
which  those  unacquainted  with  him 
would  perhaps  not  be  likely  to  guess. 

He  is  not,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a uni- 
versally gentle  spirit.  Toward  people  in 
general,  indeed,  he  is  scrupulously  and  on 
principle  considerate.  Thus,  e.  g .,  while 
pedestrian izing  with  a friend  in  Switzer- 
land some  years  since,  he  always  made  it 
a point  Mien,  to  make  an  early  start, 
they  rose  before  the  other  guests  of  the 
hotels  where  they  lodged  were  awake,  that 
they  should  not  put  on  their  shoes  till 
they  were  downstairs,  lest  they  disturb 
some  one's  sleep.  That  sort  of  thought- 
fulness is  habitual  with  him.  But  he  is  a 
hearty  hater,  and  is  quite  apt  not  to  be 
without  some  individual  object  of  acute 
animosity.  And  he  is  given  to  express 
his  hostile  sentiments  in  such  cases  with 
a freedom  and  force  of  invective  which 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  animadversion,  could 
not,  at  any  rate,  have  excelled.  He  wrote 
once,  speaking  of  a piece  of  ill  luck  that 
had  befallen  a person  who  was  his  special 
antipathy  at  the  time: 

“ I am  more  than  charmed  to  hear  of  it;  still, 
it  doesn’t  do  me  half  the  good  it  could  have 
done  if  it  had  come  sooner.  My  malignity  has 
so  worn  out  and  wasted  away  with  time  and 
the  exercise  of  charity  that  even  his  death 
would  not  afford  me  anything  more  than  a mere 
fleeting  ecstasy,  a sort  of  momentary,  pleasura- 
ble titillation,  now — unless,  of  course,  it  hap- 
pened in  some  peculiarly  radiant  way,  like 
burning,  or  boiling,  or  something  like  that. 
Joys  that  come  to  us  after  the  capacity  for  en- 
joyment is  dead  are  but  an  affront.” 

One  readily  perceives  that  this  was  most- 
ly rhetorical  malice. 

But  though  with  a fellow-man  he  may 
sometimes  fail  to  be  on  pacific  terms,  tow- 
ard the  whole  world  of  domestic  animals 
he  has  a heart  of  unmeasured  sympathy 
and  tender  kindness.  He  is  in  particular 
a lover  of  cats,  and  will  hardly  meet  one 
anywhere  without  pausing  to  give  it 
friendly  attention;  while  for  the  cats  of 
his  own  household  his  devoted  fondness 
comes  near  to  being  passionate.  He  can- 
not bear  to  see  a horse  touched  with  the 
whip.  The  present  writer,  when  in  his 
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company  abroad,  riding  with  him  behind 
a sleepy  nag  moping  along  just  out  of  a 
walk  on  a level  road,  has  seen  him,  on 
noticing  the  driver  unwind  his  lash  pre- 
paratory to  quickening  the  speed,  stay 
Jehu's  hand  with:  44  Never  mind  that! 
We  are  going  fast  enough.  We  are  in 
no  hurry.” 

One  afternoon  while  we  were  toiling  up 
the  long  path  from  the  Riffel  Hotel  to  the 
Gorner  Grat  we  came  upon  a bunch  of 
sheep,  a lamb  of  which,  as  we  were  pass- 
ing, left  its  dam  and  inquiringly  ventured 
some  distance  toward  us;  whereupon 
Mark  seated  himself  on  a convenient 
bowlder,  and  with  outstretched  hand  and 
other  allurements  began  trying  to  call  it 
up  to  him.  On  the  lamb’s  part  it  was  a 
contest  between  curiosity  and  timidity, 
but  in  the  succession  of  advances  and  re- 
treats that  followed  it  gained  in  confi- 
dence, though  at  a very  gradual  rate. 

It  was  a picture  to  remember:  the 
Great  American  Humorist  on  one  side  of 
the  game,  and  that  little  creature  on  the 
other,  with  Matterhorn  for  a background. 
One  could  but  think  what  the  nations  of 
Mark's  readers  would  say  to  it.  He  was 
reminded  that  the  time  he  was  consum- 
ing in  that  amiable  diversion  was  valuable 
— but  to  no  purpose.  The  Gorner  Grat 
could  wait.  He  held  on  with  undiscour- 
aged perseverance,  till,  to  his  extreme  sat- 
isfaction, he  finally  carried  his  point.  His 
pleasure  in  the  incident  was  keen,  and 
outlasted  the  day. 

From  the  premise  supplied  by  his  kind- 
ly nature  in  the  direction  above  noted 
will  be  reasonably  conjectured  his  char- 
acter in  domestic  relations.  And  it  is 
true  that  nowhere  is  Mark  Twain  more 
entirely  admirable,  more  favorably  es- 
teemed by  all  his  friends,  than  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  a family  man. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  inscribed 
The  Innocents  Abroad  — the  first  fruits 
of  his  authorship  proper — “To  my  Aged 
Mother.”  That,  quite  probably,  in  view 
of  the  something  about  him  suggestive  of 
the  untamed — making  “The  Wild  Hu- 
morist of  the  Pacific  Slope,”  which  he 
used  occasionally  to  be  called,  seem  a not 
unfitting  title— struck  the  public  rather 
oddly,  as  being  in  a manner  incongruous 
with  the  sort  of  person  he  was  fancied  to 
be.  It  was  not  incongruous,  but  far  oth- 
erwise. 

It  is  now  going  on  thirty  years  ago 


that  a lately  wedded  bride,  in  whose  new 
home  he  was  guest,  and  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  with  feeling  of  the  contrast  of 
her  happy  condition  with  his  own  unset- 
tled state,  moved  with  compassion,  asked 
him  why,  since  his  affairs  were  growing 
prosperous,  he  did  not  take  thought  of 
getting  married  himself.  Mark  made  no 
answer  for  a little,  but,  with  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  floor,  appeared  to  be  deeply  pon- 
dering. Then  he  looked  up,  and  said, 
slowly,  in  a voice  tremulous  with  earnest- 
ness (with  what  sympathy  he  was  heard 
may  be  imagined) : “ I am  taking  thought 
of  it.  I am  in  love  beyond  all  telling 
with  the  dearest  and  best  girl  in  the 
whole  world.  I don’t  suppose  she  will 
marry  me.  I can’t  think  it  possible. 
She  ought  not  to.  But  if  she  doesn't,  I 
shall  always  be  sure  that  the  best  thing 
I ever  did  was  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  proud  to  have  it  known  that  I tried 
to  win  her!” 

Two  years  afterward  the  lady  of  whom 
he  spoke  became  his  wife.  From  their 
wedding-day  he  has  never  ceased  to  be 
the  lover  revealed  in  that  confession  and 
humble  declaration,  as  every  one  who  has 
been  observant  of  him  uuder  his  own 
roof  will  bear  witness.  His  wife's  com- 
panionship is  his  perpetual  supreme  fe- 
licity, absence  from  her  his  supreme  dis- 
comfort. He  is  eminently  fond  of  abiding 
at  home.  His  fireside  is  ever  his  peculiar 
delight.  Nothing  gives  him  more  plea- 
sure than  to  arrange  and  take  part  in 
simple  domestic  festivities  and  entertain- 
ments—tableaux, charades, etc.— for  which 
he  has  the  happiest  talent.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  him — a son,  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  three  daughters,  who  are 
now  grown  to  young-womanhood. 

Perhaps  no  better  insight  of  his  family 
life,  and,  by  inference,  of  himself  as  a fac- 
tor of  it,  can  be  given  than  that  afforded 
by  a letter  which,  in  1885,  he  wrote  to  the 
Christian  Union.  It  was  drawn  out  by  a 
foregoing  letter,  printed  in  the  same  pa- 
per, on  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of 
children,  to  which  he  was  moved  to  re- 
ply. There  is  no  need  to  state  the  par- 
ticular point  in  discussion,  or  the  argu- 
ment on  either  side.  But,  as  pertinent  to 
what  he  had  been  saying,  Mark,  toward 
the  end  of  his  communication,  broke  into 
this  personal  strain: 

“The  mother  of  my  children  adores  them — 
there  is  no  milder  term  for  it;  and  they  wor- 
ship her;  they  even  worship  anything  which 
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the  touch  of  her  hand  has  made  sacred.  They 
know  her  for  the  best  and  truest  friend  they 
have  ever  had, or  ever  shall  have;  they  know 
her  for  one  who  never  did  them  a wrong,  ami 
cannot  do  them  a wrong ; who  never  told  them 
a lie  nor  the  shadow  of  one ; who  never  de- 
ceived them  by  even  an  ambiguous  gesture; 
who  never  gave  them  an  unreasonable  com- 
mand, nor  ever  contented  herself  with  any- 
thing short  of  a perfect  obedience;  who  has 
always  treated  them  as  politely  and  consid- 
erately as  she  would  the  best  and  oldest  in  the 
land,  and  has  always  required  of  them  gentle 
speech  and  courteous  conduct  toward  all,  of 
whatsoever  degree,  with  whom  they  chanced 
to  come  in  contact;  they  know  her  for  one 
whose  promise,  whether  of  reward  or  punish- 


ment, is  gold,  and  always  worth  its  face,  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  In  a word,  they  know  her, 
and  I know  her,  for  the  best  and  dearest  mo- 
ther that  lives — and  by  a long,  long  way  the 
wisest.” 

And  lie  concludes  thus: 

“In  all  my  life  I have  never  made  a single 
reference  to  my  wife  in  print  before,  as  far  as 
I cau  remember,  except  once  in  the  dedication 
of  a book  ; and  so,  after  these  fifteen  years  of 
silence,  perhaps  I may  unseal  my  lips  this  one 
time  without  impropriety  or  indelicacy.  I 
will  institute  one  other  novelty.  I will  send 
this  manuscript  to  the  press  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  without  asking  her  to  edit  it.  This 
will  save  it  from  getting  edited  into  the  stove.” 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BY  Z I).  UNDERHILL. 


A HOUSE  stands  far 
On  the  lonely  moor, 

Empty  and  desolate, 

Ruined  and  poor. 

The  snow  lies  cold 

On  the  cold  hearth-stone; 

Through  shuddering  rafters 
The  mad  winds  moan. 

The  hands  that  builded  it 
Long  are  dead; 

The  souls  it  sheltered 
From  earth  have  fled. 

False  or  faithful, 

Coward  or  brave, 

They  are  all  asleep 

In  the  hush  of  the  grave. 

But  not  for  store 
Of  jewels  or  gold 

Would  I gaze  upon  that 

Which  the  bleak  walls  hold. 

For  at  eve,  when  all 
Should  turn  to  rest, 

As  the  red  sun  sinks 

To  the  wave  in  the  west, 

Bright  and  level, 

And  full  and  fair, 

His  parting  rays 
Still  Unger  there; 

And  blazing  out 

On  the  gathering  night, 

From  the  crazy  windows 
Shines  a light. 


Then  I know  within, 

On  that  hearth -stone  cold, 
Is  leaping  the  ghost 
Of  the  fires  of  old ; 

And  long  as  the  phantom 
Flame  shall  burn 
Must  the  spirits  of  those 
It  had  warmed  return. 

Oli,  whether  in  peace 
Or  in  pain  they  dwell, 
They  must  draw  to  eartli 
At  that  eerie  spell, 

And  spread  thin  hands 
To  the  spectral  blaze. 

And  cower  and  whisper 
Of  old,  dead  days! 

You  can  hide  and  listen. 
Close  at  the  door, 

To  their  tread  as  it  crosses 
The  shivering  floor; 

Then,  as  the  sun 

Is  quenched  in  the  wave, 
On  a sudden  all 

Is  still  as  the  grave! 

The  ghosts  have  flitted ; 

Their  fire  is  gone; 

The  old  house  stands 
In  the  dark  alone; 

And  far  and  wide 
On  the  dreary  heath 
Falls  the  silence 

Of  night  and  death. 
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sdrnple-mmded  gentle*  kindly  tViji:  living 
in  <ts  nn iist.  anti  thoy  !nii*w  aintcmt  avjfi- 
lie  ob the  world  about  ilietu.  That  thin, 
narrow  it i read  of  water  seim is.  iasy i t were, 
to  divide  them  from  the  greater  life  n.F 
humanity— to  cut  the  in  otF  in  tu  \ he  lesser 
I i fe  of  • tlxei  r r/  w t \ cnneinu* 

The  float  upon  which  ilmv  live  is.  their 
wnrliL,  aiid  the  life,-  throbs  (if  hopes,  of 
desires,  of  joy  of  sorrow,  within  its  worn) 
en  walls  umbo  hardly  any  stir  in  the 
great  pulse  *>[  universal  Immauitv  of 
which  that.  He  Art*  beat  is  SO  tiny  a part* 


QO  a)30  one  must  he  nr  proper  flpp’H  to 
O eriter  n>le>  the  remote  life  of  tiie  ihnj- 
pfe ^ /j . 'y^jf co'fe : ■ ^ . 

/. in kmf  T ^ mi 

tHihfefhei^  a t > jv  * iifoSa  e*  iatljr  paml  lei, 

with  thewm  canal 

are  mother  of  fhn  water  nor  of  Urn  Jmnh 
hrn  XTitnr  chararieri^fu^  pur  Cuke  of  hmh. 

They &tfi  wi  th  in  ihdeh  of  tkevvfKHHt  aitd 
fiei Itttyf : ate  tu  no  identiilod 
W i th  the;  past  o ra J su  rrouitiHo^  through 
wh  ic  h they  drift  i p.  t fei  v si  my 
pei^ruit4tio^;  There  are  not  forty  feet 
of  wtffer  Ofe;  b<K*i  from  fclve 

! in  >. ' 

lit  the  lock  lv  snub  the  boat.  or  Xo  buy 
th^to^Hut  ire  in  uM  renfot*y 
from  the  ititeiresU  of  Held*  and 
of  I hi  nh  let  in*  village,  as  though  mile*  of 
sa  ft  wa  te  r sbpa  ra  j ed  the  o h mi  sy  cruft  f rum 
tlir  banks  of  the  tow-path  ami  the  heel 
path  alongside. 

And  y#tvfi<s  life-  is  not  the  life  of  the 
Irhcwafh  man*  The  boat  is  Hot  a 

sjMp  i(  is  a floating;  home,  and  the  cop- 
tain  carrier . wit l»  h ini  Ins  w ife  anil  his 
children  upon  the  voyage— *Uih  Cat.  the 
dog.  Hie  emiiirvrbird, ti  jri-iis.: ; 

The  child  reo  the  level  of  the 

uii  railed  dee  1c ; the  dog  harks  f roto  the 
roof  of  the  . cabin  ’,  the  eat  i>ask>  ip  the 
siiu  ill  the  top  ot  th.eoomparuon way ; liny 
Hou&mc  ire*  busied,  ip  thfftXre.v  tyf»v>t  eiibjih 
Ji o Use  -.bet o vvdec l< ;•'  H ppenr*  F or  %t  o.pp no) 1 1 
at’. the  door  of  the  pottle 
word  Willi  the  Head  of  tlie  floaiiua  ienne 
as  He  stands  backed  agaihst  tH« ; il.rd: 

vytirm  air  from  **tf  Urn  Helds  Wby^iir^Xlir 
w isp*  of  tobacco  sun  t)<e  F mm  h i s pi  pe  a \y  ay 
Mi(^  the  sunlit  space,  Birth;,  life,  happiness,  deaths  may  be  1 » icY- 

The.  Hoailug  water. home  is  alfngetiier  a dm*  w-irlnn  tie  li.it h*  space  ol'Xlie  i.-.ahin, 
part  of  the  inhnjd  pk'ltire  info  wjiicii  it  is  ami  n»r  one  kfh«\vs  aught  of  it  l*ut  the  man 
litteil.  ami  m ilp  mellow  evening  >vhc?n  and  live  wo, nan  v ho  live  witin/i  tin*  n:m 
tlmclohlre,!  are  in  bed  the  captain  ami  Ins  row  space. 

Vr.te  nmy  sh.  M»gr*tiusv  upon  the  .cabin  roof,  Ahuosl  f 1m  pleasantest  part  of  my  lull- 

looking  out  acres*  a peaceful  iHud&rapfc  i day  of  slow  vrryaging  was  h,  on  toeing 
of  woods  XUJil  rneadiOW'lands.  in  which  into  the  lives  of  those  simple,  nniorent 
albeit  they  have  no  part.  folk  - \ hoso  habiWuas  <»}  pemvful  inland 

The  worJd  kuows  but  little  of  these  waters  ' .::k  v. 
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poifiut  • Trmff  »i ti  i>\. ; the 

SCiWiC.  -fut  tt£  itliy  i^VtlTCf  b aU)uH!  ili 

if  rahtomod  it  i*  almost ^ as  ttio^grl* 
tire  xi iWe  atiil  w pm  e u on  that  ^lrirAr-j>iQv i n£ 
TpKOM thy  imvnih  ,ttf’A|>Hl  to, Dm  month i floating  novo  of  oak  planks  ^‘w  of  & 
1 of  Deo^Mil^r  one  uuiy  hardly  ever  different  f-prifj  mmi  »;jie:s  fav  ny 

to  s stoiokont  trip  .op  nr  tlrwfl  the  move* i lines  their  bidl vidnulity  seem  from 
Hudson  .River;-  without  passing  one  of  the  Mult  vidua  lily  t-1 rut  out;  knows  > ts  ordi- 
tiius»'  big  euoaihont tows  .slow-  nary  life. 

ly  ftiJjd  heavily  along  the  wide  stretch  of  To  reach  the  hunmnny  I hat  is  the  real 
water  in  fire  wake  nek  raoisf  distant  \mi-  heart  of  all  On*  picutmujue  scene  tw* 
die  wheel  smambo&t.  Sometimes  ihe&e  rm*st  beeamo  u citizen  of  that  driflin^ 

tows,  fi'v*  or  six:  boats  abreastrmid  stroteli-  town uit  inbiibitauf  of  a floating  home, 

in#  away  la^lf  & mile  in  length  i look  Hk'o  J.iUo  the  other  floating  homes  that  rmjke 
a float?  jig  tow  a with  ‘long,  lines  of  level  up  the  tmnshmt  community  that  clings 
deck*  for  streets,  and  $<»niu'l  awning  vow  together  for  flic  Hurt}*  odd  hours  of  vby-. 
ero4  -y^jiria . with  -tittle.  Dinning  windows  age  it  takes  to  run  from  New-  York  to 
Mn\  bright  green  blinds  for  the  lr  , Aiouuy.  For  the  good  simple  people 
soua  riuios  they  appear  like  little  ulus-  very  ready  to  respond'  to  any  advances 
iemi  .ciiiagvs  or  hamlels  of  heavy  barges,  made  toward  fiOQvmiriUxnceship,  mu)  one 
with  a scatter mg  . population  of  a few  soon  becomes  InUtnate.wvitb  one's  neigh- 
iki^eiviimhj  women,  and  children  to ' giv**  • hors,  vixithig  across  the  decks,  and  per 
iife.to  Imps  down  into  the  cabin  home.  The 

A»  one  < t i4pfe  past  *>f(g  of  the  greater  HlDe  oaCi'ow  space  la  always  irmnacip 
*xf  these  JtoaD ug  communities  Mtt-  $ome  * JrtfesSi-  There  are  oear  ly  always 

big  river  sieamboaf,  one  may  look  down  flowers  on  the  little  eurUmiefl:  window, 
fivivrj  the  hurrh"aiu:;deck  upon  the  long,  ami  the  easy  rocking  - chair  is  briskly 
moyiog  nitis#  as  from  some  .ffjir  tiii^  v iitior.  if  oh^toysv-.l^ii^; 

high  aU'uom  upon  the  streets. of  .a  towfi.  : enough  with  them  am  1 shows  smTicieiit 
Everywhere  there  is  teeming  life,  people  interest  m thru;  ofhdr-  the  captain  and 
arc  hither  aud  thither  tikmg  the  hi*  wife,  wi.ll  t.r.lk  v»u  v (tV-Cl y about  ilnVm' 

'AU^Hk^.Hfretc.li  of  cliKJk^-;  iKTe  ahcT  *of  ibteir  siinple  hopes'  anti  aspiii*- 

a wisp  t>f.*UiOkn  s weens  aw^yalissol yipg  IVon^;  of  tlw*  [deasrrus  and  sorrows  they 
ax  the  swift  wind  ; ln«n*  and  there  eh  'hues-  ii.tw  in  lo*.dr  back  upon.  It  is  thin  when 
lines  are  streteheal  -'airing  the  length  pf  (he  ohr  eoue  -.  h»  kno  vc  thorn  as  they  are  tbui 
boat,  and  chdtics  of  nil  sorts  anil  kinds  they  owse  to  he  a mere  rmmMe  anti  picin 
and  culms  a\*b  fluU^riiig*  hi  Uife  wind.  Ail  r»-stp.n.‘-  a.gg, regal c,*n  and  bcc.une  oiUiv.n 
m hustle  and  stir  of  teeming-  life.  The  mil  human,  entities  of  real  flesh 

huay  scene  vseeins  In  be  wry  remote,  with-  and  biood. 
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wh&re  whHh>£  for  the  tow  to  Wiesi  Twy, 

tmfee  them  up  tin*  mvr.  ny  hence  they  soar. 

Any  6 ne  gtmjg  tip  the  east  side  of  tlir  ifcr  <Kd*th  and  west 
thrift  iff  the  elevated  ndUv>ad  irmy  look  upon  their  indr 
almost  dimrtly  down  upon  the  basin  like  vidual  business, 
putt  the  leyfel  decks  tiirou^h 

i tig  away  to' the  further  limit,  where  the  waters  which  are  i heir  orut^h^^roio.Kis, 
great  ocean going  sliips  a*n)  i>ark^  ride  ($i ven  tV  Htukcuv  Bivcr  as  it  tmtertf 

at  rheir  .wharves  with  towering  Ana  ihe  Highlands;  /riven  midsummer 

a<i*i  may v rigging.  gilt!  a bright  cleat*  day;  with  cloud*  in  Un 

For  U is  here  that  the  humanity  that  sky  , given  the  early  morning;  when  the 
is  of  fresh  water  and  . ;$#rKF  \U>  lUght-s  sleep, 

is  of  salt  water ' irldseiy  W'ffcii*  itriiij that  clear  and  j% 
together  — not  a^inhhitmg;r  but  coming  eioid; vitality  that  so  "soon  melts  ami  dis 
ihinmdiately  into  ju^tapc>«n*o?».  ivW&i  away  mt<>  the  heat  of  the  later 

ft  h here  that  tfm  great  Snd*An  River  fetus'- given  yueir  rondi lions  as  these, 
tows  -upon  dh\vn  fro'ni  ahdkt -4a ■■  that  fm&  shall  any- 

tlie  luirrh-iimodecks  of  the  day  hoais  are  where  find  a huh^  brilliantly  bright  and 
made  np  into  the  orderly  form  ui  which  beautiful  netting  for  the  “I  urn  ’ with 
one  then  sera  them,  and  it  is  tiicUcC  that  winch  the  spirit,  looks  out  through  the 
the  floating  bnvn;  drjfte  alhwly  away  hjy  ey^  cd  tWb  upon  the  things  of  tire  world 
the  river  to  its  distant,  destiiuu ion.  m nature  . 

The  voyage  to  Albany  uaUo.1 ly  begins-  I hove  imVor  felt  a keener  and  ittoro 
nv  the ; ‘eHyiy u.nVl  .fc>i''/jpTi^VLiou.r  or  ho  ‘.•'tiVigling wbihyra  t^n  thau  I felt  that 
of  twilight  and  dusk. a hulf-dnxei)  tin y mormn*r<  when,  evuning  Upon  deck  in 
1 i tt  ie  tisgdjoals  ae*  wh  dg  ho d puffing  the  brisk  CooliiC^  of  tbciearly  daytime, 
us  they  lYUU  ami  push  the  heavy  barges  I saw  alt  around  urn  the  quaint  level  of 
--*  inert.,  component  white  painted  deelcs.  sWortniug  with  iia 
pai'ts— into- thfe  form  own  peculiar,  life,  the  great  wide  riyer 
\-c  y-rspr,  .c  -nm  whole  Mon  is  stretching  away  on  all  sides,  the  dhsUut 
to  ho  ilually  gripped  lug -boats  *trmmog  ;d:  Urn  slow -moving 
hy  the  IrMV'hnes  of  mass,  mul  just  ahead  thrf  open  door  of 
vice  great  side-  wlietd  the^  ^ i ly > wide  for  thv  pav 

steam  tow-boat  and  fca<»n  r#/,.  fh'F-'.H.h'yyy';:  I^.n4:;of.'vW«.ier  be 
k>  i^  - drawn'  away  y«:md  It  wa>  like  a fresh  draoght  of 
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the  neelm;  of  vitality  a.fler 

of  wort  to-  awaken  inlv  ?%»)  *0  • X'  : 

hkW  iis  Hits.  so  so  .uii!  of  <h<-  v m 

Iv*r4  of  unwonted  M01Vg>< r-‘Ousty  wdh  ’ 

its  vigorous  freshness  . ‘ ■ 

it  b:n\  benn  jifrff.v  hoe  velum  V..?'  hd?  ‘y-,:.  ' 

New  Ymk  fin*  r veiling  ;Jiid  vu-  / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ y.. 

COuhj  only  '*0  Mt  H of  Utr.i  !:(!  . r'/: 

|w»rfiY:i  v/dy  that  theiyyw  a# . 4 ^roicl 

ic-r  of  boats  'UniVg-  ;gAthe*Lni  to-  -•” ~ 

set  nor  m do  ehoppy  vv are e*->  that  \ '•::  -*•* 

he  Jwt  wixf  t bjD  Butivry  and  Gov  : : \ s*  d *£ ^ 

«•>•«». vrs  Island,  nnd  psv-s*-i.>  r ly  that  *» 

we  onrs*!yWs . w*r<v  b>U'jz*r 

JfiHir  we  could  t m\  low  big  tod 
busy  was  t be  HpaUrig  town 

which  wh  mid  one  bout  vr^iYy  A ?**-.-* 

component.  part 

Fhmrvivimre  they  were  vvavlony 

down  tike  iWks  with  hdisy  dashing*  and  t\enl  fd'A*  mUitg  of  piping  w Iom  les  strug 
*Wjy*U;mg*  $f  bi^feifuis  h«(1  it  git&ji?  iiir^^Leh'  up.  with  the  shw-mmdug 

Ug  And  rjj&nhUf  of  grfub*  th yr>  yt nd  whiMh  n gtol  et  the*  boatmert 

bbtg  brnomy  the  rubber  hooted  m»  n herd  know  that  they'  »m  yuming;  ReHchiug 
a*.  eo^Jv  paltering  ;»vd  -.slopping-  yK»ev  \)%  !H*r  h>vv  iii-y  throw  nni  a foe*  os  a spkVo* 
t ije .she*;-! v of'  natter  Tbo  toile-l*  *>£  ?»i*rw  three. vs  out  a web  • ♦<>-.»-  n big  fly,  And  *o 
of  tfe  boats  hidl  Aljre*id$  been  Tflurtey  *dvnghrg  td  the  nentfst  x>*\yr- 

urjd  Ityy*-  vV^Pfi  1 1 !>W:  ^l oW] y dty Ht^  in  fjh>  ]yt  ^o  tlrclr  bold  until  tUo  Ju^f  peuny  is 
stotiigVitv  )>wf  \v4ij  u drained  iNorn  that  fiart  of  ijih 

g^jfierai  hnjrrpssjfjn  ib<>  mtiv<e»>Hf  wei  Uhvni  . y ” - * ■ 'y-V  * 

eothlrtes-y,  ats  of  Ibe  win  do  iowh  ktiontr  a Kvjtrit  before  l r^rifp  up  **e  d**k  l.rvmld 
l?af b Kvory  wloov  t he  »m«j)iti>  won  s\vet*[>  be^r  the  bmnboui  man  fiVnh  piH  abend  vU* 
ini;  Assay  from  the  ea.liin  stov<"']>ipes,  and  us  Mmufmy  out  y ob  eoasefe>^  s* .n  of 

there  was  a prevnilintr  sfidl  of  ci*nkiw£  lend -tfueed  ootetyv  His  iood  »-ulH»,y  wuh 
li-ronkfasl  ti<e  swift  ffe.sli  aitt  so  .Tl.rnieni  flwi  o w o*  not  yety  articulate. 

The.  river  1 un n boats  hiiil  bt^gun  to  route  !»«»t  as- far  .or re  i-eutbi  aoniyvc  lijs  v\:o*ds 

otf  from  tile,  shore.  There  was  one  just  n t *y '-v<; FJVf 'e 

Ahead  of  o>  and  umeijer  down  the  low,  y’  ;m  : Frel»  me  <«ik!-  Kei  ft  r ’ l‘*ro>b 

Htpi t^&t h k-6 ^ ihe  ouuaT  Heal  MU wu ak<#*  h^'{> 

h»>.,r  tx-Kidi.  w idth  U lay  ibieSe  butu  Any  thing  V'  e aui  y Strj*  this  w ay  mn\ 
hoabt  - Id  he  >u--*i;mhoa.ls  fitted  out  in  tin*  His  vot<*o  *hu.i»  bated  ajl  the  S-ound  ot  nird.- 
WHghh  v<; i th  tyl  1 sort » jn£  M)bl  S Nyeej>j?t^  \vi mJ.  ioob/dri'w' 

of  rit.,; wktKM-ks  ar /it  vso;d  boat  neerssi-  thv'  Athudion  ttt*  A red  ray.  might  d»:.v*. 
tiyH  Htfil;  roto  jfephV huttoufe,’  the  n fair  1a *id*/;#}*\  Almthey 

sln»eSti  iu^>  U)  brorao*?^;  bd,ace*‘,  aievi  ]><•;*  one  WOJlid  » *T  ho  'Hi«:‘  h.tUe.vti-iim  hioo- 
Out*;  from,  fresh  v>nik  Vy  botiU-u  h^vr  - bout  woe  few  lone  ami  u^Muy  iiicr  o on  h 
# T^i^lbo^U  Alori^  ' hir  tlV^:, lb  lit  V *hre^i-  * 

thF/riTk^hor^y  fyotTt  lho  kW*jy  part  of  Uto  its  hold  iyibo*thd^i^| - 
Itttfftlkhtf#  Nwwiigli;  From  t*i^l  of  d»0dwl  fflpk 

Hd^iiditFereut  puffing  ]ohftiujfcf  v%> I iV  1 i> 1 1 <5.  ko < # i 

■ nif  'in  u‘ ti*bmtj|d:dti«  h off y tivnl  with  a 'great  - inre  was.  huyuig  ^rm^tliHig-hyo 
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Everything  stoo d out  us.  bright  a*  er\  s-  enjoyment,  they  liuve  nevertheless  .t-Ue*r 
till,  it h ft  tothril  of  color  JVerf:  ;in4  a '.gUl.fi  ,o  w n ideas  itf  wjiad  is  jd**asaut  to  Ike  finer 
of  heigh  to  ^Umrv-  i vwhjc  patch  of  gtwm'  senses  ?pf  then*  u\mi  out  ore.  and  .no  douhl 
a flaming  n*Hv  *.4  red  - ■'  to  ^jvv  point  and  appreciate  more  dciioiie  phage*  in  the 
vitiifHy;  io  i[\v  vvi.oSr  •-vi.jp  /> uvha u 1 1. o- *1 1 things  -which  lion*  like,  which  .altogether 
of  ifift-  v ‘ tin^m  ITeupto  nty,  pi*ac4li»eicl  ^>b»ervaiiod.  They 

a boot  Ow  bumhnat  did  c»i  vwm  »u  v:i»r*  are'  very  fond,  foe  hiMance.  of  (he  music 
anything . for  n >v0.  but  -stood  ♦.»('  ikr  mimih-orgim's  and.  aceonlionBj  and 

looking  jQ  vv  f i . % i yt;  - i^f  i it  • t^vfoWt  f itmybir  if  1 did  pm  like  I he  music  as  well 

that  Julie  ^nd  aliMethtr  \ux-  as;  tch^y  dkl^  the  fault;  For 

conscious  arihc  wide  :/ tic  ample  sigptfi  i\mr*  i»  nor.  the  hast  doubt  ia  the  werhi 
eam*e  &?  the  :$ploi>liO  Nhrrimndmgs  in  \hax  a horiihmh  can  make  evfcry  bit  na 
sv Ipcbc tfijiy -i&h**  t .boKiu \ of  the  jde&ydui  mOsie  with  n,  mftnth  -organ  as 
Highlands  upnh.b^tf  .mu:  of  .the  -doning  over  au  old  fh’Cck  c'ot'hJ  make  with  the 

V'civrc,  >crVi]  riMi^  high  aloft  U b tbo.s<*  V‘.\  b<  kyKfriX*  * Mud  wtlo  i3$r*ff  question 

alted  altitudes  ot?  wooded  heights,  here  the.  good  tiiStb  Arhi'^h 

and  there  a hri^riii  urcu;>.  here  Ami  there  v: ’halved,  ihmy  >s  something  very  sog- 
dappled  wUI»  ti?e  dusky  purriM*  <d  floats  gcsbvh  m 1 < dnhftn  Age  find  of  pristine 
mgr  r-iV^v  X he  m u mV.  ftf  a mftii  t b <tfngan 

eml  all  over  with  dth**r  .ptirpjtng  shad  when  one  hear*  :i  under  the  proper  o»n 
OW$:  wide  liehh  of  dusky  .ftirkm.-ss  . over  dbumw Thai  Mime  vvmnmg  Ut  was .the 
li  the  high  wmdy.  >k>  every  whore  time  o'i*  toil  moon  h .si  tunc  there  wn  Sue, 
Xto&ts.  and  craft*  of  all  sorts  Vunt . kunfo,  cabin  .ol  ftiir.  vnfii  flpidmg  home 
i ■'••ruing  - and  gdiitg  and  Hicc.lcer.ng  the  the  da  He- ling  shhre  a^-ii  tailed  a.nd  d')*' 
•'Vhtte  ■.f^imnse  with  k\iu\*  ut  tAloT  ami  .solved  into,  the  dasktrtf^ 
ttl^ghhip^^  A}1  .qh%:-hc«i(uty;  hnfl*  he  great  yyllmv  globe  of  UlghV¥^ut>^ 

^urmiindetl  tho  purrliHse\peH’ih(^hf-  shvvdy  up  U\H)  the  1 1 ? 1 1 v i&O"  ^1  - 

bt  yea.sPoake  and  at  the  wuhr  and  genvr  Umum'  serrued  (o  Hsr  .from  the  earth  .’like  u. ; 
^ouk  gitorj  that  surmomlctj  them  the  on-  trust  of  stiJ. ness— sitting  thus;  ami  under- 
l|^c^  pf  i-litit -ijitiy  cyeut  weru  altogeii/ei  ^nyli  oii  & mpuih' 

unronScious-  They  wore  used  t.o  al!  rln>  org^n  cdthing  from  the  dlsmtjcc,  iron: 
l>J».^M>f -nature ; and  when  one  grows,  used  1 1 1 1 ^ culuit  nr  from  Aina  ^limiperi.ng  deck, 
U'  u ih  big.  even  to  9 s<,  full  $.  tiic  seen  tod  Singularly  \fr  keeping  yvith  tjie 

VitaUty  of  tiHitire  :%$.  ihiit  kyrnte-  >idipiicity  of  the  lift ^ w if  belonged; 

OU^  earl3r  rifoniiiic An  the  Uigldatvd?of  the  and  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves 
Hudson,  jf  Uik*$  a veiry  little  pin- head  f>?  drifting. 

ihc>  05  e .to  stop  it  ill  dsht  y AthHher  wanir  tnellow  ;ewtijfVjg4 

frqvp;  ili>  i;nusefousness.  I nuaera.berv  whiic  we  lay  mooml  to  tiff? 

u-enk  at  the  mouth  of  the  vanai,  at  rest 
Unii  after  uH.  iiie  question  of  irking  or  fiuv  the  nuiUC  scone  ..ope  miu  dist^m  i>>>ia-_ 
disliking  emsoii  things  b.  Shyhwk  v:^-  began  suddenly  pbiytcg  upon  411  iu?cor- 
plaldh,  iil togetuyf'  a matter  of  individual  diou.  Thai  nmsic,  tix?,  zeroed  to  lit  very 
ta«Uc  If  these ’ good,  Simple  people  kYu\  ptwiectly  into  its  ^urroimdio^ >ndhl^ 
not  ^^ridlly  ca)v  for  tlio  snmHOiriH^  member,  we  sat  hstymtig  to  fh*  di&UtOi 
of  iviune  i*i-  wlocti  they  »h)OilT  add:  which  drawling  notes,  wdh  ftiy  moving  ha*3  ixmi 
such  a keen  «enso  of  its  occasional  f u ii n.y  -it^c^kVe^vbli •:  in  the 
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m>  ■ 

' \ ;,.y . .( V',G  /}  vx/<;V' , • 

t.r«;bU\  wii  lt  a sv>rt  > 

<r-^'  . 

' r>/ 

’sSjj&i. 
-e:  ■ 

ii  j.'|e«  can  garden  of  such  w-.ii 

itc  a n il  red  gc* 

Kfelt  i)  I C fWw&Vi*'  'AV  I 1 1 * 

another  inm ? upon  aruiiher  ae  o xrtry  fcpft  atul  laving  hand,  ami,  when 
cordum  \n  & different  key.  Tlierft  w;te  she  tiur  intere^  .in  h^r  work  .slni  of- 
something  very  droll,  in  rl;i-  discord  rd  femi  my  wife,  some  cuMmg*-  She  told 
time  ami  I ,-ime  bet  ween  the  I wo  but  the  me  time  abr  had  brought  them  from  'her 
performers  .$f|&  not  seem  to  mi  ml  it.  tor  ImjsWhUV  “ oryvvv"  I a fienva  rds  heard 
they  played  away  like  good  fellows  lor  a the  neighbors  $»y  that  >.hc  was  not  a 
tia/jH,  each  priiytpiig 
mil1,  i o h*S  owts  (c^y,  h & oWu  t 

lilc^  ^lueti^W'-y^ry  mvyy^/j\ 

ILDGA  A-  t:' -A.  .Li  . ..  ...  ,.i  fai-  :1-  i.-'i  '.■lLzL.'s  • t l'  fc  ■'  ’ t f Ji'ii.  ' L.'  i‘4 . i^ir  ' , i.  .-■ . if'...-  _ «N  ,‘-k_.  t 1Lt'_ '&>m:~L-;  - i j . ■ 

additional 
bf  the 

_ ^.^^IPII .-^JVHIRL 

^ therom\m.H!  hears  derly.  over  those  flowering  tin  w)$. 
the  little-’  tiimg  ringing  it*  cu  V*  $pli t li 
mng  m ihe  wferiii  ahv ;: ; . v -;y  , - ; ' ; ’ 

.c|3^fi  walls  tiiefe  are  framed  •£ 

(jliwmo  iiiht tgruphs  of  bright  cpicn-s,  some- 
times  xfth : < o.  J U t? r.i u it»  .of  smi  adv^rtisiv 
iiient  vUmmig  tli rough  the  bpwMei  of 
Xtiiariug*&!($  °|}  the  cabin  roof  there  is 
altuMt  ^nrr  Ih  be  u little  garden  of  white  - 
ajorS  reii;pmmuitis  flowering  iti  • old  :;.tcv- 
di^tarc^feoiies  or  red  earthen- 
w&rfcpok$  ; . . ■•  '’ • _•/  , 

Thcsia  itette ^ gardens  under  tte  tfahib 

afe.  rery  bright  aovi  blwmiu^  , 
dotted  upoti  the  white  tevtei  of  t$i&  % 
flooring  Umn.  ^tel;  the  «y*,  ami 

it  Ubg£fslri>eV*  tetth  a eevt^ih  •j»lmn^;,  ’* 

y*?rtHih  )>\H<  ) 

*ut%. ■i&vtikfti . '*&&*■  .i&n- like  fcti&kv  of 
iiiouth^irgafi  ami  accordion.  ; V . 


erv*  - 


Many  01  the  K«'te  C until  hoabs-r  oe  lak* 
as  they  are  .generally  called  fti  l)0at- 
nmn  pariunce  - pkvry  their*  V>wn  hoj'scs 
'with  them  w a smalier  oath n forward. 
Very  early  on  our  livst ^ day  ou!  -«-per- 
hapsr  half  iVre/w^ii^lc-Xh  :.t}ie'",6ii^n.;;  • 

^ n a -^vve  were  n »,va kci \ ed  by  n snddeu  kick 
i’.iigr  Hi»d  ^tucabng  stentorian  <v  tVoaH 'V,' 
;uid  thou  the  ^.nrnd  of  the  rapjdiig  of  a . 
t?ur f$ \£0tfVh  dih  a coad  jacent  wotwleir;wa  11 
If  jataiHivlt^h  hy  trunsmissten , so  strikingly' 
n^driisAtU  fiifght  airnosi  have  eome  frnrn.  - . 
iiie  next.  I'boih.  It  .Witsi'dlamsl  slartiihg  la 
vli^y-'tXte^’  iiojateiy  steble  ;>aiHtids  oouiing 
floatiiOg  tte  the  tnid^f  Of 
tlie  Hudson  R*  vrri‘« 

Tiye-  gris^^  w te 
iug  leatti  wm  vmy  |»fohU  Of  the  hordes. 
Etis  rather  stolid  VrighteVied  itlrnost 
t<^  tlm  chiWreii 

k$;fc<fa1  rome  uteh^rd  hte  boat  (o 

* iibgei’S  u c^rtelo  palims  in  a ^ .t)i%oN ,* - _ J ‘ :ifvf*rly;;.^i£i  ^ti'aVt 
rmmmy  of.  a-.  hard;tealurerj.  Indian *looU;  of ;'bate. . .’•dpoiv; ' the:  deck  Uod  i1k(  .hc#vs-« 
ittg  in  tlwe  );ioat  directly  uifi>tef n ytf  m%1 1 i Mte tebidd; te[  kfei?p  his  ltCud  out  td 

oum  who  ’held  temlerlv  ovvr  a tomato  .^liilr.e: 


yjy,' 
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arid  shteldtdf* 

#>v 

liilere^ted 

L*liv  of  Ihp  WVotkv. 
h? isl-  the 

TivaiH  {v&(fr'r;':'i0^ 

Uhiw  Kt  If^lr.vw 
^irVU^ti^U  t,:  ■•  t.|(J  r-V/V^W 

av,-; 

;io  trA  jvgv^^;-. 

I t:  Wa  $ ii  pnA}i  $u t% 

ft*  *t^{ 

that  a })it|.}^^?W* 
^Ohijg  fe] ?t>w/  Uk*‘ 
tfirphti  tLof  •.'ttvltfefgjlir 
/teyihg;  ’':ic£>  barge, 
just  -iVr  fr#rd:  •••^f 
#%  > ••  ;.-SM>od; 

leaning'  agdmsi  tire  tiiferf 

while*  a jjtetuw;  ' Av&v ^ >f>f: 

him  with  the  kmdigbl  shinier  fmm:  V^ 

iifod.  7 V'7:\  V-/ . -i\ 

The  iiiff^eeni  hmfe  • . ' # inland  vov.iger  may  heeoibr-  oni 

are- array) trod  iirttesvif  four  or  Jive  teats  tite*  with  Uiw*  kimirie-iniudrd  nfyitpii'  H 
uluvaM.,  enrh  tier  being  euimeeM  to  tlVe  ■' » v*ry  short  spin?*  of  Intte.  He  may.  d 
t«er  behind  by  hawsers.  Them  is  he  eli.o0&e&,  bud  luuiself regarded  in  the 

a gap  of  rnfi vbtv  Um  or  twelve  ferf  be*  .%>*!  of  a-  friend  Aiei\  say,  five-  minute 
twVAu  tire  stern  of  one  tier  uf  teats  and  <>f  iulifnAit  ,r^uveiv>aiioii,  For.  there  is 


Ml  ***••*** i,; 


stretohrr,  the  attention  of  nip  of  that 
neighborhood  of  »ni’  1<mvimv^  o*-nt  red  ' 

upon  tln>  venturesome  visitor. 

While  framling  the  pielure  under  the 
awning  cowed  deck,  I he  wife  of  Ihv  te£t* 

o.am  a round y yoimg  woman,  with  dark  .>mn*t.hiug  n i Die  isolation  of  these  Ah h 
hair,  am]  gold  ear-rings  twinkling  in  her  m the  £i:irrowi«c^'  df  their  exi-d.en.ee,  that 
ears-,  stood,  nearly  ail  the  time,  bead  seems  la ycaitfiv.  tWrn  h?  be  peculiarly  re- 
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spousive  to  any  advances  that  one  from 
the  great  outside  world  may  choose  to 
make  to  them.  Maybe  that  sort  of  hu- 
man sympathy  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  capacity  for  making  acquaintances 
is  normally  always  capable  of  a certain 
amount  of  extension.  So,  when  it  is 
shut  in  by  such  abnormally  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  life  as  that  iu  which  these 
folk  dwell,  its  effort  to  find  outlet  makes 
them  willing  to  receive  as  a friend  any- 
body who  comes  into  their  life  from  out- 
side. 

Perhaps  this  is  delving  a little  too  deep- 
ly into  the  subsoil  of  human  nature  for 
such  light  and  passing  sketches;  never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that  one  finds 
that  same  sort  of  ready  responsiveness  in 
these  folk  that  one  finds  in  out-of-the- 
way  farming  districts,  in  little  sea  shore 
settlements,  and  in  similar  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  greater  world. 

At  first,  with  such  people,  one  strikes  a 
thin  crust  of  reticent  reserve,  breaking 
through  which  one  comes  almost  imme- 
diately upon  the  heart  beneath,  strongly 
alive,  beating  and  pulsing  with  those  uni- 
versal sorrows  and  joys,  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, that  men  of  the  greater 
world  generally  try  to  cover  over  from 
the  sight  of  other  men. 

We  of  that  greater  and  outer  world  do 
not  often  talk  of  the  tragedies  of  our  lives 
to  a stranger;  hardly  do  we  talk  of  them 
to  a friend,  unless  he  be  very  near  to  our 
hearts.  These  people,  if  they  believe  one 
to  be  interested  in  them,  will  open  such 
inner  recesses  of  their  lives  with  a frank- 
ness that  makes  one  sometimes  not  know 
where  to  look  or  what  to  say. 

Once,  for  instance,  on  a boat  next  to 
ours  during  a short  peregrination,  there 
lived  a man  and  his  wife  whom  we  grew 
to  know  very  well — intimately,  indeed— 
in  the  course  of  a half-hour  or  so.  We 
sat  on  our  cabiu  roof,  and  the  man  and 
his  wife  sat  on  the  roof  of  their  cabiu, 
and  we  talked  to  one  another  across  the 
narrow  space  of  three  or  four  feet  of  deck 
that  stretched  between.  The  evening 
was  very  warm,  and  we  still  kept  each 
under  our  roof  of  canvas— although  the 
sun  was  set— in  memory  of  the  hot  day 
that  had  passed.  The  man  sat  dangling 
his  feet  towards  the  deck  below;  the  wo- 
man sat  in  a rocking-chair.  They  were 
very  close  together,  almost  touching  one 
another;  and  our  own  captain,  who  had 
known  them  upon  some  former  occasion, 


was  sitting  near  them.  The  man,  in  a 
sort  of  passive  monotone,  began  telling 
about  how  they  had  lost  their  two  only 
children;  how  one  of  the  children  had 
fallen  overboard  and  had  been  drowned, 
and  how  the  other  had  fallen  from  the 
cabin  roof,  upon  which  it  had  been  play- 
ing, and  had  died  in  a little  while— an 
hour  or  so.  He  went  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  must  at  the  time  have 
been  a great  and  overwhelming  tragedy, 
and  his  wife  every  now  and  then  put  in 
a word  or  two,  adding  to  or  confirming 
what  was  said.  She  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  her  rocking-chair  as  they  talked, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  passion  in 
their  words— only  a passive  submission  to 
what  had  happened,  and  which  could  not 
be  mended.  But  what  they  said  seemed  to 
awaken  an  echo  of  the  past  tragedy  in 
our  own  captain's  life;  for  he  began  tell- 
ing about  how  he  had  had  a daughter  (she 
would,  he  said,  have  been  twenty  - two 
years  old  if  she  had  lived).  He  told  how 
he  had  left  her  playing  upon  the  deck  one 
day  while  he  went  up  to  the  collector's 
office  for  his  papers.  His  wife  was  down 
in  the  cabin  cooking  supper.  By-and-by 
she  came  up,  and  saw  the  little  one  s 
straw  hat  floating  on  the  water.  There 
was  no  ripple  or  sign  to  show  what  had 
happened.  They  never,  he  said,  saw  any- 
thing of  the  child  again. 

They  all  told  of  those  tragedies  of  their 
lives  in  a sort  of  slow  maundering  mono- 
tone, and  all  the  time  the  woman  sat 
rocking.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  of  the  greater  world  to  uncov- 
er such  sacred  memories  of  sorrows  to 
show  to  a passing  stranger  of  a half- 
hours  acquaintance;  but  these  good  peo- 
ple seemed  to  take  a kind  of  pleasure  in 
showing  them  to  us.  They  even  seemed 
to  feel  a sort  of  pride  in  that  they  had 
suffered  such  bitter  pangs  of  grief. 

After  a while  the  woman  said  she  had 
never  been  away  from  her  husband  for 
twenty-four  years;  and  long  after  night 
fell  I could  see  the  man's  pipe  of  tobacco 
gleaming  like  a dull  star  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  dim  outline  of  the  woman  still 
sitting  close  beside  him  in  the  gloom,  and 
still  rocking  in  her  rocking-chair. 

People  of  that  sort  make  the  same  frank 
and  open  display  of  nearly  all  their  emo- 
tions. If  they  are  angry,  they  swear;  if 
they  are  pleased,  they  laugh  with  great 
big  laughter;  if  they  are  in  love,  they 
hook  little  fingers  and  walk  along  indif- 
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a;M"$  .Wp-  of  ibfe  (Jfgt  warm  yel)$t$'  *d>  fcVfcg  tU«: 

other  sort  do  not ; it  vv^  A.'tmt:  of  <;haie  ahd  -cop  Id/  IniV*? 

lovers  0t  their  ^ evhfiuir  spoihro  been.  of  ^ world  j^yohd  tlieir  batik# 

ing  in  thA  sewii -seclusion  cd  thy  pai*jki*y  ,i$.  daffodils  find  their  ov^in^hadcAWtHg 
car,  tv e cannot  UU  ihmit  hovy  n» ovii  they  knunhwr  of  idu>dndv.ndivi»s. 
will  maybe  1m  ashacm-d  b>  arm  by  when  They  were  too  far  away  for  M v? 'id. 
they  renieniber  ho\v  ibey  wliav^ci  Left  vh.‘  tmgmsh  their  fare-  but  we  fancied  them 
strangers.  a,  young  ooji|»]fc  talcing  their  liraf '■  .intend 

Perhaps  when  Cory  don  amt  Phyllis  voyage  'togyiher.  It  whs  not  i'iit  nfo;*; 
made  Jove  10  our  amdluM/iu  the  it i We  of  noun  that  we  :>n  nor  teuU  found  that  nor 
I hr  Onntro)  Age,  (hey  did  not  s\i.  ul.l  mi  ini  k*v»o\s  were..  Cory  don  maybe  siytv  ain3 
wlr^f  fcr^r-  tb^  lusty  of  fliydli*  may  be  forty  - fj  ve  yeur&  old  They 

tte\  SmVrs  and  pp  Nymphs  Who  looked  teui  heeii  marrieri  Phyllis  said/ ^Vvr*ivrek“ 

tv-Jive  i^isd  Ihry  jikrd  one  -uttnhcr 

tetter  tli  if  it  they  had  in  the  beghudug 
Pertatp*  tW.M#rte?uV  \f4« -matfe  -sewn*-. 
^vltaC  for  eflVf, . but.  if.  vva**  uevet-iheh-A 
.y  ‘y  palpably  true.  and  (no  memory  of  Uie  .two- 

...  ‘JO  av  isaOMd  iovtuvs  />  n very  sal  ten  l tort  ore 

> •.,  y'  : : »»i  tiia!  panorama  of  tioatihg  ‘if-. 

At.  1 1 * -h  f Vi  me,  l re  m An  iter.  a;<>  'Mov/prep 
^•Mr  ' * ty : cT I tif»  the  wide  stretch  of rl r&p/ndiU 

W y YM  Ca.tekil!  Mountain*  roiling  up  boy  and 

y;  ,...y  Jjg||j.  bine  against  tht-  bright  me! liTV  HtlfM'noon 

y-  diiiiiiu:  dfi.l  tia  'high  bright  nmh  of 

-r  '^wr^  :s'-T  a . -ftitiguiar  oi  U'HM  I»rsv.  ),o 

4|  town  nod  fin-  i*o;wiesK  .sound  of  churn  my 

wafers  >-:c»«rd  in  em jdiasize  that  wide 
holy kk\y y.iuinjUjtiSby  "i  uni rersnl 
■lb  was- ■very  lasiuiiful  vdfij  a resrfal  aud 
• ' ' i#t>  ••Sk.tid  ‘ xvtieifie^-  t|tj^  •,ii|r^yy 

of  o]i*in  inr  tmd  hf  pure  mdure. -ieTiV  its 
on.  ViO(  tliat  n»>t  to  iho  point  and  auho^dn.ri’  n{  srin^HWty  to  the  '■  fc<ot,hf; 
therr.  weir  no  pari-i*  car-s  in  «hi-.so  «iays;  lliy  roUfanor  of  those  two  old -lovers  4*r 
Tbrt-e  vva>.  w-  l.nui  w>‘  wi  re 41  n/ot  of  that  wdudlier  t!o*v  key#*d.  the  odud  o-  o niwy 
floating*  town*  v*  nouph;  who  Hvrd  three  oflh^:. 

or  mur  tir‘%  st  boats  uwoy  irmn  and  MHU'obfnduv.  :: 

wix  . .nil led  iJiHii  ( f<»rvdo!»  and  Phy  lhs  is  luo'd  to  **d! 

They  (iv-ed  aboard  of  n iiorrluun  houi- ~ Vdhj  -v ^jikyV h.  ‘ : y- • • A y<o>;.h.ioi 

loaih'tl  with  lumber,  and  tin  V Md  All  W-  ihvuvh  • O&iue r. 

inOrooig  whe»'e  an  vbndy*  a h<«  f-oohi  |k  J ;ui  W ouom  m a 

sen  »:*in.se  t«>g(vtbfH"  iii ;.pbV  )shrtxhb  °f  y rig \k*\ i 

fin-  ov.rrh^hgihg  • • ^dh  whi.-h  | P brnnghl  upiviim 

: Tlir  twC>  yoi’ v b^hyb  pf  wlfteb 

jdauk  hatl  U*en  v urr.ingeu  a*  to  mate-  a j -he  v/^js  v»o*y 
»'*«ojiik^  aludier,  and  hvoeatli  was  a lilih-  justly  pn.rnh 

nook  Framed  h»  by  th»-  jutti ny  Amis  ojf  i.]»e  . and  live-  yn*tty 

-ifle  }>hmkv  H 'v;e  m this  nmdc  that  ■'  :W  & Knuudi  - Ouatli 
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THROUGH  INLAND  WATERS.  m 

i lies  on  Ike  northern  bouts  :>«■  fine-looking:,-  opalesce  at  puller  >>f  ihe.  moorild  night, 

inteJiikem  people speaking somei imw  a anti  v?e . wai  'there  hardly  knowing  bow 

.-•  palms  ilmt  is  not  wry  umirrstandubie,  the  .Jin^e  passed.  hm  jh>i  wm'iug  paying 
and  always  talk  Wig  Enyfeh  with  a pern/ 1*  l^uejinUy  at  t h f>  i a v-h  * h ?<*  ! • * vv  y sh  *>  re  | 
Jar  drawling;  Hcevni  ih:-a  Mr.  Cable  a d.txv.  dustered  here  mm  then*  -m  ith  ifistairt 
lefct  stories  .'30  in  id  if  wv  seygeM  They  arfc  lights.  and  the  piping  of  mouth  -orga-un 
ufeofTy  always  when  one  kncnded  yoi ill  to tally ~ t ii iTdtgh  f1j<$  i&JT 

visits  the  spotjgksly  Asto'ii’  ihnnHcnlatply  IHum  yi ^ ^'boii t 

<»le*n*  eaf»i it  ttuk  is  *»ve  lu  ihjif  » w*>d  vusdii ng  of  gtani 

pief. ore  of  the  Virgiu  Nkdfrlthbl  it \ &ump:  paddle-^vliee] s,  »wd  & ‘ eJae- 

p.^vtieular  tirnkso ' fa  ip  i.1  fa  r }it'jfc:;'i:i^rl;i  fmgrnen  t& 

of  Um  mot her  hyarL  pierced  with.  rihsler  \u  dm  broken  \v-uier  bPooutl*. 
wig  swords.  in  .me  eahm  l vnv  a mllii-r 

fine,  i-ostiry  .hangmg  tpmii  a ; hook  \u  ilK*  When  \ve yarn** my tli^  next  inrun 
W'&H,  and  ih  wrnbhvr  a carved  wooden  nig  it  wu.s  to  vet, he  .dome  of  f he  Capitol  at 
cra< a f»x  Such  boat*  iiometinies  come  Albany  jo  the  far  dlskmeC and  by  itooti 
from  far  op  ir»  C^kn^dib  making  their  our  wbijora  neighbors  • were  scattered 
r^kov  wuy  ilfovii  tiw/opeh  Lakes,  u}?ti y from  as  hither  ami  i hither,  straw.* 

thmdgh  the  northern  canal-  ami  so  ink.  Tate  blown  apart  by' the  wind  of  cir- 
ib  Hu^hon  Kivwv  sometmws  drifting  as  ciunslauees,  to  drift — \v}m  latyvvs  where? 
far  south  as  Baltimore,  or  ever.  m the  JarasUmier  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
fmnher  .Nurth  Carol i mi  sounds  of  life 

I do  pul  think  we  ,suw  any  ot  these 
We  had  left  W ho  H/ghiaml.s  pretty  fur  . pleasant  iV>!k  again, 
belopd,  when  the  .evening hcg;in  to,?iUL 

Tim  wind  went  ti/r.vn  v.  ith  the  si  wo  tu.nl  There  three  lo.-ks  at  Waterford 

ill':  nver  ehaiiged  from  steel  U>  glass;  r^ing - above  tin.- other.  )\kv  ilie  assent 

The  moon  was  nearly  full  arrj  lU;a  gioKm  <af  hhrre  great  steps:  f/p  these  three  steps 

ing  fell’  ilkmoiiuteii  wiih  that  strangely*  the  boat  must  dunb  !ahnrif«nsly  b»  pays 
1m in i pous  daal  rathatieo  ihat  comes ••vhrn  hovn  the  whir  siafllov.  river  Indow  lo  the 
the  biduig  day  hud' '.'the  rising  Hiooh  eohv  level  narrow  :4 remit  id  the  ciui.il  above, 
fninglix  thrw*  SiTi.  and  sini-(knvles>t  Ijglits  ill  (hat  t- bread  mg  .ns  Hay  b>  a wide  eorve 
o»m  ghmmrrdig.  brightness.  A sf  muim  throngh,  the  tow  n.  nijis  i]w  a»m  iiko  a s\» 
lienee  semnrd  io  fall  np*m  ilm  sulhioss  s-er  ribbon  out  "wVn»  tl.e  npper  Hnd^oi 
ofrtti6  In-okeM  kiiJ^  by  the  Ikjuid  ' Valley  he\  mul; 

gnrgleof  I he  Lde  Vi.  chovned  away  be  Entering  Unit  narrow  m .Her  day,  yuti 
hind,  and  ihe  far  a.wa  j pulsing  putf  of  the  pa^sc  from  the  wider  reaches  of  the  river 

engine  of  the  ton  Lm*.  l.oghway  o.\\o  byways  that  lead  hither 

Now  ami  then  a voice-  smmded  h»ud  tind  riof-her  (hrongli  the  heart  of  fm*u> 
throogh  tlie  sitenee  and  the  \ ouhli  f»d lovV.  larols  and  jja-ndow .■>,  YaileVs  and  w ooded 
wVjo  tended  the  jin  uses  in  the  mxt  b.»at  iiirn  rminis. 

came  and  stfani  near,  so  that'  wc  /night  Tl»e  j>l*asuntness  t # icmo - /,{  an'>tln*r 

asti  him  to  talk*  about  them.  The  favorite  sort  than  Umt  of  wide-  spuee  of  water  amt 
rmtre  stood  with  her  paiienf  face  look  in  e (ft  wnoly  si;\  , theo-  one  bmls  the  giea 
out  of  her  wimh»w.and  Urn  elhbUen  nmo  sautrmss  of  silence  and  *d'  i ra/MpijUUy.  Hie 
i>yer  and  scratched  her  nose.  ,jdea*a nines*  of  singing  i>ird»  and  grow* 

T he  yellow  gloaming  gray  chn'rigrd  to  mg  things. 
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THE  BRINGING  OF  THE  ROSE. 

BY  HARRIET  LEWIS  BRADLEY. 


FOR  certain  subjects  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  reference  in  all 
Berlin  was  Miss  Olivia  Valentine’s 
“Adress-buch,”  the  contents  of  which 
were  self-collected,  self-tested,  and  abound- 
ed in  extensive  information  concerning 
hotels  and  pensions,  apartments  and  res- 
taurants, families  offering  German  home 
life  with  the  language,  instructors,  and 
courses  of  lectures,  doctors,  dentists,  dress- 
makers, milliners,  the  most  direct  way  to 
Mendelssohn's  grave  in  the  Alte  Dreifal- 
tigkeits-Kirchhof,  how  to  find  lodgings 
in  Baireuth  during  the  Wagner  festival, 
where  to  stay  in  Oberammergau,  if  it 
happened  to  be  the  year  of  the  Passion 
Play,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Miss  Valentine  herself  was  a kind- 
hearted,  middle-aged  woman,  who,  as  the 
result  of  much  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands,  possessed  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  subjects  likely  to  be  of  use  to  other 
sojourners,  and  who  was  cordially  ready 
to  share  the  same,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  season.  If  it  were  November,  peo- 
ple came  asking  in  what  manner  they 
could  take  most  profitable  advantage  of 
a Berlin  winter;  if  it  were  approaching 
spring,  they  wanted  addresses  for  Paris 
or  Switzerland  or  Italy.  It  was  March 
now  and  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Morris 
Davidson  sat  by  Miss  Valentine’s  table, 
the  famous  44  Adress-buch  ” in  his  hand. 
“I  suppose  you  don’t  undertake  starting 
parties  for  heaven?”  he  said, opening  the 
book.  “Ah!  here  it  is — ‘Himmel  und 
Holle.’  I might  have  known  it,  you  are 
so  thorough.” 

“If  you  read  a little  further,”  re- 
marked Miss  Valentine,  “you  will  see 
that  4 Himmel  und  Holle  ’ is  a German 
game.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I remember  now;  we  play  it 
at  our  pension.  It’s  that  game  where  you 
say  4 thou  ’ to  the  you-people,  and  4 you  ’ 
to  the  thou-people,  and  are  expected  to 
address  strange  ladies  whom  you  are 
meeting  for  the  first  time  as  Klara  and 
Charlotte  and  Wilhelmine,  with  most  em- 
barrassing familiarity,  and  it  is  very  stu- 
pid if  the  game  happens  to  send  you  to 
heaven.  I wonder  if  there  really  is  such 
a locality?  I’ve  been  thinking  lately  I 
should  like  to  go  there;  things  don’t  seem 
to  agree  with  me  very  well  here.  I’ve 
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closed  my  books,  walked  the  Thiergarten 
threadbare,  sleep  twelve  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  do  everything  I’ve  been  told 
to  do,  with  no  result  whatever  except  to 
grow  duller.”  The  young  man  yawned 
as  he  spoke.  “ Do  excuse  me;  I’ve  come 
to  such  a pass  that  I’m  not  able  to  look 
any  one  in  the  face  without  yawning. 
All  things  considered,  I am  afraid  I 
shouldn’t  be  any  better  off  in  heaven. 
I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  stand  the  people, 
there  must  be  so  many  of  them.  I want 
to  get  away  from  people.” 

“I  know  exactly  where  to  send  you,” 
said  Miss  Valentine.  “I  was  thinking 
about  it  when  you  came  in.  It  isn’t  hea- 
ven, but  it  is  very  near  it,  and  it  also  be- 
gins with  H ; and  you  are  sure  to  like  it — 
that  is,  unless  you  object  to  the  ghost.” 

“Oh,  not  in  the  least;  only  is  the  rest 
of  it  all  right?  Things  are  not,  general- 
ly ; either  the  drainage  is  bad  or  there  is 
a haunted  room,  and  every  one  who  sleeps 
in  it  dies,  and  of  course  one  cannot  help 
sleeping  in  it,  just  to  see  how  it  is  going 
to  work.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  returned  Miss 
Valentine;  44  the  drainage  is  excellent; 
and  as  for  the  haunted  room,  I once 
shared  it  half  a summer  with  a niece  and 
namesake  of  mine,  and  we  were  never 
troubled  by  any  unusual  occurrence,  and 
we  are  both  in  excellent  health  and  like- 
ly to  remain  so.  The  ghost  is  reported 
to  have  a Mona  Lisa  face,  to  be  dressed 
in  black,  with  something  white  and  fluffy 
at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  gold  bracelets,  a 
necklace  and  ring  of  black  pearls,  and 
she  carries  a rose.  If  her  appearance 
means  death  or  misfortune,  the  rose  is 
white;  if  she  is  only  straying  about  in  a 
friendly  way,  the  rose  is  red. 

44  The  place  is  called  the  Halden — the 
Hill-side.  I have  taken  the  precaution  to 
state  vaguely  that  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Zurich;  I want  to  do  all  in  ray 
power  to  keep  the  spot  unspoiled.  There 
is  so  little  left  in  Switzerland  that  is  not 
tired  of  being  looked  at — the  trees  are 
tired,  and  the  grass,  and  the  waterfalls; 
but  here  is  a sweet  hidden -away  nook, 
where  everything  is  as  fresh  as  before 
the  days  of  foreign  travel.  I am  going 
to  provide  you  with  the  directions  for 
finding  it.” 
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She  sat  down  by  the  writing-desk,  and 
presently  gave  a slip  of  paper  to  Morris 
Davidson,  who  put  it  carefully  in  his 
pocket-book. 

“ The  castle  of  the  Halden,”  Miss  Val- 
entine continued,  “belonged  to  a certain 
countess,  by  name  Maria  Regina.  There 
is  a tradition  that  one  night  a mist  com- 
ing down  from  the  mountain  conceal- 
ed the  castle  from  the  village,  and  when 
it  lifted  behold  the  countess  and  her  en- 
tire household  had  vanished  forever,  and 
not  a word  was  ever  heard  from  them 
again.  The  ghost-lady  is  supposed  to  be 
a sister  of  the  Countess  Maria  Regina, 
and  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
death  of  a young  Austrian  officer  who 
figures  as  a lover  in  the  story;  just 
whose  lover  no  one  seems  to  know,  but 
it  is  surmised  of  Maria  Regina’s  daugh- 
ter, said  to  be  a very  aristocratic  and 
haughty  young  person.  The  castle  re- 
mained closed  after  this  mysterious  oc- 
currence for  about  two  hundred  years, 
and  then  an  enterprising  Swiss-German 
had  it  put  in  order  for  a summer  hotel. 
What  are  you  doing?  I believe  you  are 
making  extracts  from  my  4 Adress-buch.’ 
Now  that  is  something  I never  allow.  I 
like  to  give  out  information  discriminate- 
ly,  with  personal  explanations.” 

The  young  man  showed  what  he  had 
written.  “Just  a hint  or  two  for  Italy,” 
he  said.  “I  may  go  down  there  next 
week.  If  I do,  I shall  certainly  turn 
aside  and  tarry  a little  at  your  Halden. 
I should  like  to  try  whether  your  ghost- 
ladv  would  lead  me  into  any  adventure.” 

Miss  Valentine  did  not  see  Morris  Da- 
vidson again,  but  a few  weeks  later  she 
received  a letter  bearing  a Swiss  post- 
mark : 

“Dear  Miss  Valentine,— I am  here, 
and  in  order  to  give  complete  proof  of 
it  I sacrifice  my  prejudice  and  write  on 
ruled  paper,  with  purple  ink  and  an  un- 
pleasant pen,  that  it  may  be  all  of  the 
Halden.  The  place  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  and  needed.  I am  so  delighted 
to  have  it  to  myself.  I am  the  only 
guest  in  the  castle,  the  only  stranger  in 
the,  town.  I came  to  stay  a day;  I in- 
tend now  to  stay  a week.  Yesterday,  my 
first  whole  day,  was  perfect.  I went  by 
train  to  Muhlehorn,  and  walked  from 
there  to  Wallenstadt,  came  back  for  din- 
ner, and  in  the  afternoon  climbed  the  hill 
to  Amden,  where  I found  a hepatica  in 


bloom,  and  had  a beautiful  view  of  the 
sunset.  This  morning  there  is  a mist  on 
the  mountains,  which  is  slowly  rising,  so 
I am  using  the  time  for  letter-writing. 
Mountain-climbing  is  not  yet  inviting, 
owing  to  the  snow;  but, on  the  whole, the 
season  of  the  year  is  not  at  all  unfavorable. 
The  loneliness  is  what  I like  best.  The 
people  do  not  interest  me;  I avoid  them, 
and  must  appear  in  their  eyes  even  more 
deluded  than  I am  to  come  to  this  se- 
cluded spot  at  this  unseasonable  moment 
and  be  satisfied  with  my  own  society — 
no,  not  my  own  society,  but  that  of  these 
kind  brotherly  mountains.  From  a pro- 
saic pedant  I can  almost  feel  myself  be- 
coming an  ecstatical  hermit,  and  my  soul 
getting  ready  to 

4 smooth  itself  out  a long  cramped  scroll, 

Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.* 

What  a solid  satisfaction  it  is  to  have  a 
few  days  free  from  railroad  travel!  I 
have  made  a roundabout  journey,  coming 
here  by  way  of  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg, 
Freiburg,  Basel,  and  Zurich.  It  was  all 
pleasant,  but  I am  glad  it  is  over.  Please 
never  advertise  the  Halden  as  a health- 
resort;  let  it  remain  a complete  secret  be- 
tween us  two,  so  that  when  we  wish  to 
leave  everything  and  herinitize  we  may 
have  the  opportunity.  If  it  were  not 
for  betraying  this  secret,  I should  like  to 
recommend  the  castle  for  its  generosity. 
At  breakfast  I have  put  beside  my  plate 
a five-pound  loaf  of  bread,  one  slice  of 
which  is  fifteen  inches  long  by  six  wide, 
and  thick  ad  libitum  dimensions,  the  del- 
icacy of  which  even  a Prussian  soldier 
would  call  into  question. 

“I  haven’t  attempted  to  tell  you  what 
I think  of  your  Halden.  It  is  impossible. 
I simply  give  myself  over  to  a few  days 
of  happiness  and  rest;  all  too  soon  I shall 
have  to  face  the  busy  world  again. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

Morris  Davidson. 

“P.S. — I have  not  yet  seen  the  ghost- 
lady.  I thought  I heaixi  her  footstep  last 
night  in  the  hall  and  a rustling  at  my 
door.  I opened  it,  half  expecting  to  find 
a rose  upon  the  threshold.  I fouud  no- 
thing, saw  nothing.” 

The  letter  was  dated  March  13th,  and 
contained  a pressed  hepatica.  Some  two 
months  later  another  letter  came.  It 
said : 
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“I  am  still  here.  My  Italian  jour- 
ney melted  into  a Swiss  sojourn.  If  I 
stay  much  longer  I shall  not  dare  to 
go  away,  I feel  so  safe  under  the  care 
of  these  wonderful  mountains.  What 
words  has  one  to  describe  them,  with  their 
fulness  of  content,  of  majesty  and  mys- 
tery? I go  daily  up  the  time-worn  steps 
behind  the  castle,  throw  myself  on  the 
grass,  count  the  poplar-trees  rising  from 
the  plain  below,  try  to  make  out  where 
earth  ends  and  heaven  begins  as  the  white 
May  clouds  meet  the  snow-drifts  on  the 
mountain  - tops.  I am  working  a little 
again,  but  tramping  a good  deal  more.  I 
have  not  been  so  happy  since  I was  a 
boy.  In  a certain  sense  I have  died  here, 
unaided  by  the  apparition  with  the  rose, 
unless,  indeed,  she  has  come  in  my  sleep, 
and  that  of  course  would  not  count.  I 
have  died,  because  surely  all  that  death 
can  ever  mean  is  the  putting  away  of 
something  no  longer  needed,  and  there- 
fore we  die  daily — one  day  most  of  all. 
But  although  I have  never  seen  the  ghost- 
lady,  I have  every  reason  to  have  perfect 
faith  in  her  existence.  I was  talking 
with  our  landlord's  aged  mother  about 
it  to-day.  She  carefully  closed  the  door 
when  the  conversation  turned  in  this  di- 
rection, begging  me  never  to  mention  the 
subject  before  the  servants,  and  then  in 
a half-whisper  she  gave  me  exactly  the 
same  description  that  you  did  in  Berlin.” 

Early  in  June  a third  letter  came: 

“Will  you  believe  me  when  I say  I have 
not  only  seen  Her , but  Them;  that  I have 
sat  with  Them,  and  talked  with  Them — 
the  lost  ladies  of  the  Hill-side — with  the 
Countess  Maria  Regina,  the  proud  daugh- 
ter, the  mysterious  sister?  No,  certainly 
you  will  not  believe  me. 

“I  write  nothing  here  of  the  physical 
results  of  my  stay.  Enough  that  I am 
ready  for  work;  that  I love  my  fellow- 
men  ; that  I no  longer  dread  to  go  to  hea- 
ven for  fear  of  their  society ; that  I have 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
village  weaver  and  priest  and  postmaster; 
that  when  we  part,  as  we  shall  to-morrow, 
it  will  be  affectionately  and  regretfully. 

“All  this  you  know,  or  have  guessed. 
What  I am  about  to  tell,  you  do  not 
know,  and  can  never  guess. 

It  had  been  raining  for  a week.  You 
remember  what  it  is  like  here  when  it 
rains  — how  damp,  sticky,  discouraging; 


how  cold  the  stone  floor;  how  wet  the 
fountain  splashes  when  one  goes  through 
the  court  to  dinner.  I was  driven  to 
taking  walks  in  the  hall  outside  my  room 
by  way  of  exercise,  and  thus  discovered 
in  a certain  dark  corner  a low  door  to 
which  I eventually  succeeded  in  finding 
a key.  This  door  led  me  into  an  un- 
used tower  dimly  lighted,  hung  with  cob- 
webs, and  filled  with  old  red  velvet  fur- 
niture. I sat  down  on  a sofa,  and  be- 
fore long  became  conscious  that  I was 
being  gazed  upon  by  a haughty  young 
woman,  with  an  aristocratic  nose,  large 
dark  eyes,  hair  caught  back  by  tortoise- 
shell combs  under  a peculiar  head-dress, 
having  a gleam  of  gold  directly  on  the 
top.  Her  gown  was  of  dark  green,  with 
white  puffs  let  into  the  sleeves  below 
the  elbows;  around  her  tapering  waist 
was  a narrow  belt  of  jewels;  the  front 
of  her  corsage  was  also  trimmed  with 
jewels.  But  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  her  costume  consisted  in  a floating 
scarf  of  old-rose,  worn  like  the  frontispiece 
lady  in  some  volume  of  4 Keepsake  ’ or 
4 Token.’  Imagine  meeting  such  a being 
as  this  unexpectedly  in  the  long-closed 
tower-room  of  a castle  after  a week  of 
Swiss  rain!  I forgot  time,  weather,  lo- 
cality, individuality;  I began  to  think,  in 
fact,  that  I myself  might  be  the  young 
Austrian  officer  who  was  murdered. 
Presently  I noticed  that  my  haughty 
young  woman  had  a chaperon— a lady 
wearing  a light  green  picturesquely 
shaped  hood ; a kerchief  of  the  same  shade 
bordered  with  golden  tassels;  a necklace 
of  dark  beads,  from  which  hung  a cruci- 
fix. She  was  not  pretty,  but  had  very 
plump  red  cheeks,  and  held  a little  dog. 

I learned,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  that 
this  was  the  Countess  Maria  Regina,  and 
as  she  then  appeared  so  she  had  looked 
in  the  year  1695. 

“We  sat  for  a while  silently  regarding 
each  other,  Maria  Regina’s  cheek  seeming 
all  the  time  to  grow  deeper  in  color,  the 
point  in  which  the  green  hood  terminated 
more  and  more  distinct,  the  little  dog 
making  ready  to  bark,  the  daughter  with 
the  floating  scarf  prouder  and  prouder, 
and  I,  as  the  Austrian  officer,  hardly  dar- 
ing to  move,  lest  the  sister  with  the  rose 
should  join  the  group,  and  that  perhaps 
be  the  end  of  me,  when  I had  the  happy 
thought  of  going  in  search  of  her,  and 
thus  breaking  the  spell,  and  preventing 
the  mischief  which  might  occur  should 
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she  come  uninvited.  I left  the  sofa  and 
peered  about,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  as  I came  upon  her  standing  by 
the  tower  window,  pearls,  black  gown, 
lace  frills,  and  rose  in  hand,  all  there, 
although  very  indistinct  and  shadowy, 
the  Mona  Lisa  face  looking  discreetly 
towards  the  wall. 

“Now,  my  dear  Miss  Valentine,  hav- 
ing related  this  remarkable  adventure,  I 
am  about  to  relate  one  even  more  re- 
markable. It  occurred  this  very  evening, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  I had 
been  off  for  the  day  with  the  village  goat- 
boy  and  his  flock — the  dear  creatures,  who 
have  never  had  their  bells  removed  to  be 
painted  over  with  Swiss  landscapes  and 
offered  for  sale  as  souvenir  bric-a-brac. 
I had  patted  the  goats  good-night  and 
good-by,  and  going  up  to  my  room,  thrown 
myself  into  a reclining-chair,  deliciously 
tired  as  one  can  only  be  after  a long  day 
of  Swiss  mountain  life.  The  door  was 
open,  the  room  full  of  pleasant  twilight, 
the  three  ladies  safe  in  their  tower  close 
by.  I was  thinking  and  wondering  about 
them — how  they  used  to  look  and  talk  as 
they  walked  in  the  castle  garden;  what 
became  of  them  that  night  when  they  dis- 
appeared, and  what  they  have  been  doing 
ever  since.  In  the  midst  of  my  specu- 
lations I heard  a rustling  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room.  Now,  as  you  know,  the 
place  being  spacious  as  a banqueting- 
hall,  objects  at  a distance,  especially  in 
the  half-light,  might  easily  deceive  one. 
This  was  what  I thought  as  I saw  by 
the  window  a girlish  form  in  black,  with 
something  white  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
I rubbed  my  hands  across  my  eyes,  look- 
ed again,  and,  lo!  my  vision  had  vanished 
completely,  noiselessly,  without  moving 
from  the  spot;  for  there  had  not  been 
time  to  move.  I sprang  up  and  crossed 
the  room.  On  the  window-ledge  was  a 
rose,  and  the  rose  was  red. 

“Another  curious  thing  — the  gliost- 
lady  of  the  tower,  according  to  her  own  au- 
thority, was  forty-nine  in  the  year  1698. 
I don’t  know  how  ghosts  manage  about 
their  age,  but  my  ghost  of  this  evening 
couldn't  have  been  over  nineteen. 

“ Well,  I have  told  my  story.  I wait 
for  you  to  suggest  the  explanation  of  the 
second  part;  the  first  will  explain  itself 
when  I bring  to  you,  in  a few  days  at 
most,  and  with  the  hearty  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  castle’s  present  proprietor, 
the  Countess  Maria  Regina,  the  haughty 


daughter,  the  ghost-lady  herself,  as  found 
on  the  rainy  day  in  the  tower. 

“ I am  so  well,  so  happy,  so  rich  in  life 
and  thoughts  and  hopes ! I owe  it  all  to 
you,  and  I thank  you  again  and  still  again, 
and  sign  my  last  letter  from  the  Halden 
with  the  sweet  salutation  of  the  country, 

4 Griiss’  Gott !’ 

Devotedly  yours, 

Morris  Davidson. 

“ Midnight , June  the  first” 

In  the  same  mail  Miss  Yalentiue  re- 
ceived a letter  from  her  niece  and  name- 
sake, who  was  travelling  with  friends  from 
Munich  to  Geneva. 

“ My  dearest  Aunt, — I can’t  possibly 
go  to  sleep  without  telling  you  about  this 
beautiful  day.  Of  course  you  knew  we 
were  going  through  Zurich,  but  you  did 
not  know  we  were  going  to  give  ourselves 
the  joy  of  stopping  for  a little  glimpse  of 
the  Halden  country. 

“We  took  a very  early  train  this  morn- 
ing, and  without  waiting  at  the  village, 
went  directly  on  that  glorious  ten-mile 
walk  to  Obstalden,  and  dined  at  the  inn 
‘ Zum  Hirschen.’ 

“You  remember  it  — there  where  we 
tried  to  express  ourselves  once  in  verse: 

“The  pasture-lands  stretched  far  overhead, 

And  blooming  pathways  heavenward  led, 

As  on  the  best  of  the  land  we  fed 

At  the  pleasant  inn  ‘Zum  Hirschen.’ 

“ Above  us,  a sky  of  wondrous  blue ; 

Below,  a lake  of  marvellous  hue; 

And  glad  seemed  life — the  whole  way  through, 
That  day  as  we  dined  ‘Zum  Hirschen.’ 

“ And  that  was  how  life  seemed  to-day, 
but  we  were  wise  enough  not  to  attempt 
poetry.  When  we  got  back  to  the  village 
at  night,  we  climbed  up  to  the  castle  for 
supper.  I did  so  hope  to  see  your  Mr. 
Davidson  ; unfortunately  he  had  gone 
off  for  a long  tramp.  You  sliouTd  hear 
die  alte  Grossmutter  talk  about  him  ; 
she  can’t  begin  to  say  flattering  things 
enough.  And  where  do  you  think  I 
went,  Aunt  Olivier?  Into  our  old  room, 
to  be  sure — your  Mr.  Davidson's  rotfm 
now — the  door  was  open,  and  so  I en- 
tered. 

“ Oh,  the  view  from  that  window  ! — the 
snow -tipped  mountain  over  across  the 
quiet  lake,  the  little  village,  the  castle  gar- 
den, with  its  terraces  and  bowers ! I want- 
ed you  so  much ! 

“ Suddenly  I had  a feeling  as  if  some 
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on©  were  coming,  and  very  gently  I push- 
ed aside  the  panel  door,  closed  it  behind 
me,  and  descended  in  the  dark  — not  a 
minute  too  soon,  as  it  proved,  because, 
firstly,  when  I looked  back  there  was  a 
light  in  the  room  above;  and  secondly, 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  to  the  sta- 
tion, expecting  to  find  me  there,  and  I 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  us  from 
missing  the  train. 

“And,  oh,  dear  Aunt  Olivia,  your  Mr. 
Davidson  has  made  some  wonderful  dis- 
covery. Die  alte  Grossmutter  couldn’t 
resist  telling  me,  although  she  wouldn’t 
tell  me  what  it  was  ; she  said  he  was 
intending  to  briug  it,  or  them,  to  you 
as  a present,  and  he  might  be  wishing  to 
make  it  a surprise,  and  it  wasn’t  for  her 
to  go  and  spoil  it  all.  Now  what  do  you 
suppose  it  can  be?  I am  consumed  with 
curiosity,  and  could  shed  tears  of  envy. 
He  doesn’t  know  a word  about  the  secret 
stairway.  Die  alte  Grossmutter  hadn’t 


thought  to  mention  it.  Imagine  that! 
So  exactly  like  people  who  possess  un- 
usual things  not  to  appreciate  them. 
When  you  build  your  house  do  put  in  a 
secret  stairway,  they  are  so  convenient. 
The  castle  garden  to-day  was  a perfect 
wilderness  of  roses ; we  brought  as  many 
as  we  could  back  to  Zurich,  and  one  I 
left  on  the  window  ledge  of  our  old  room 
— an  unsigned  offering  from  a past  to  a 
present  occupant.  It  was  a red  rose  too, 
and  therefore  of  particularly  good  omen 
at  the  Halden.  I wonder  if  your  Mr. 
Davidson  has  found  it  yet,  and  is  asking 
himself  how  it  came? 

“And  now,  my  dearest  Aunt  Olivia,  I 
kiss  you  good-night,  and  end  my  letter 
with  the  sweet  salutation  which  we  have 
been  hearing  all  day  from  peasant  folk — 
4 Gruss’  Gott  1’ 

Lovingly,  your  namesake  niece, 

Olivia. 

“ Midnighty  June  the  first” 


THE  FALLOW  FIELD. 

BY  DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


NAKED  and  fruitless  lies  the  fallow  field. 

No  mower  there  lays  cradle  to  ripe  grain, 
Boasts  the  tilled  soil,  or  counts  it  to  his  gain; 
Unprized  and  poor,  its  furrows,  blank  as  grief, 

Nor  keep  the  flock  with  tender  blade  and  leaf, 

Nor  tempt  the  laboring  bee.  . . . 

Passive  to  Heaven  it  lies,  and  the  broad  sun 
Streams  fearless  down  on  his  dominion. 

God  is  its  husbandman:  mist-wreaths  and  dews, 
Slant  rain  and  the  toothed  frost,  their  cunning  use, 
And  work  new  spells  with  oldest  alchemy 
In  the  spent  borders  of  the  fallow  field. 

Canst  learn  no  lesson  from  the  fallow  field? 

Not  to  Toil  only,  not  to  those  who  strive, 

The  bright  celestial  visitants  arrive! 

Let  the  tired  heart  lie  fallow,  and  the  brain, 

Eased  of  its  tasks,  wrait  like  a child  again; 

Hush  the  quick-beating  breast. 

Nature,  the  old  nurse-mother,  knows  a spell 
That  pleasures  those  who  trust  her  passing  well. 
Who  for  a season  only  courts  the  sky 
Will  reap  the  fuller  harvest  by-and-by. 

Give  ear  to  silence;  taste  the  sweets  of  rest, — 
And  prove  the  virtues  of  the  fallow  field ! 
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THOSE  who  looked  upon  Cyrus  W. 

Field  as  a man  absorbed  in  one  idea 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  during  the 
years  of  the  civil  war  he  worked  untir- 
ingly for  the  good  of  his  country.  When 
in  England  his  great  desire  was  that  the 
true  reason  for  the  struggle  should  be 
fully  understood,  and  when  in  this  coun- 
try that  Americans  should  know  that  they 
had  warm  friends  across  the  water. 

His  trunks,  both  in  crossing  and  in 
recrossing  the  Atlantic,  were  filled  with 
books  and  papers  relating  to  the  war, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
immediately  on  landing  in  New  York, 
early  in  January,  1863,  he  remembered 
his  friends  in  London. 

The  first  letter  of  thanks  is  dated — 

“11  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.  W., 
Feb.  20,  ’63. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I return  my  best 
thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
sending  me  a present  of  books  relating 
to  the  American  war,  which  has  arrived 
safely. 

“I  have  read  with  very  great  interest 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Loring 
and  Mr.  Field.  It  is  conducted  in  a tone 
altogether  honorable  to  the  two  gentle- 
men and  to  their  respective  countries. 

“I  hope  I do  not  offend  expressing 
the  humble  desire  that  it  may  please  the 
Almighty  soon  to  bring  your  terrific 
struggle  to  an  end ; for  all  who  know  me 
know  that  if  I entertain  such  a wish  it  is 
with  a view  to  the  welfare  of  all  persons 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  I have 
ever  taken  the  most  cordial  interest. 

“I  will  not  ask  you  to  trouble  Mr. 
Seward  with  my  thanks  for  his  kindness 
in  sending  me  the  correspondence  of  the 
State  Department. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

“ Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.” 

The  letter  which  follows  was  written 
by  Mr.  Bright  a week  later: 

“ London,  February  27 M,  1863. 

“ My  dear  Sir,— I have  to  thank  you 
for  forwarding  to  me  Mr.  Putnam’s  four 
handsome  volumes  of  the  Record  of  the 
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Rebellion . I value  the  work  highly, 
and  have  wished  to  have  it.  I shall 
write  to  Mr.  Putnam  to  thank  him  for  his 
most  friendly  and  acceptable  present. 

“ We  are  impatient  for  news  from  your 
country.  There  is  great  effort  without 
great  result,  and  we  fear  the  divisions  in 
the  North  will  weaken  the  government 
and  stimulate  the  South.  Sometimes,  of 
late,  I have  seemed  to  fear  anarchy  in  the 
North  as  much  as  rebellion  in  the  South. 

I hope  my  fears  arise  more  from  my  deep 
interest  in  your  conflict  than  from  any 
real  danger  from  the  discordant  elements 
among  you.  If  there  is  not  virtue  enough 
among  you  to  save  the  state,  then  has 
the  slavery  poison  done  its  fearful  work. 
But  I will  not  despair.  Opinion  here  has 
changed  greatly.  In  almost  every  town 
great  meetings  are  being  held  to  pass  res- 
olutions in  favor  of  the  North— and  the 
advocates  of  the  South  are  pretty  much 
put  down.  This  is  a short  and  hasty 
note.  . . . 

Believe  me  always, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Bright. 

“ Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  New  York.” 

Mr.  Field  sailed  for  England  in  the 
steamship  China  on  the  morning  of  June 
3d;  early  in  July  his  firm  in  New  York 
wrote  to  him : “ Business  has  been  almost 
entirely  suspended  for  the  last  week  on 
account  of  the  great  excitement  arising 
from  the  rebel  invasion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. . . . Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and  Phil- 
adelphia are  threatened  by  Lee.”  This 
also  was  the  news  brought  by  the  steamer 
Bohemian , and  published  in  London  on 
July  16th.  Those  who  sympathized  with 
the  South  were  exultant  over  it,  and  were 
quite  sure  that  the  steamer  Canada , due 
on  the  18th,  would  bring  news  of  the  ut- 
ter defeat  of  the  Northern  army  under 
General  Meade.  The  steamer  did  not  ar- 
rive on  the  day  she  was  expected,  and  on 
the  intervening  Sunday  Mr.  Field  after- 
wards said  that  he  was  far  too  excited  to 
think  of  going  to  church.  Instead  he 
hailed  a cab  and  drove  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Adams  (then  American  minister  in 
London).  Mr.  Adams  was  at  church. 
Next  he  stopped  at  the  rooms  of  a friend, 
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and  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  to 
the  city.  They  drove  to  Reuter’s.  The 
man  in  charge  of  that  office  refused  to 
answer  any  questions,  saying  that  if  he 
were  to  do  so  he  would  lose  his  place. 
He  was  assured  that  if  that  proved  to  be 
so  he  should  immediately  be  given  an- 
other place,  and  with  an  increase  of  pay. 
These  questions  were  those  asked:  “Is 
the  steamer  in  from  America,  and  what 
is  the  price  of  gold  in  New  York?”  At 
last  the  wearied  clerk  opened  the  door 
wide  enough  to  say  that  “the  steamer 
was  in,  and  that  gold  was  131.”  This 
gave  assurance  of  a victory  for  the  North, 
and  putting  his  foot  between  the  door 
and  the  jamb,  Mr.  Field  refused  to  move 
it  until  he  was  given  every  particular. 
“There  has  been  a three  days’  fight  at 
Gettysburg;  Lee  has  retreated  into  Vir- 
ginia; Vicksburg  has  fallen.”  Three 
cheers  were  given,  and  then  three  times 
three.  They  were  hearty  and  loud,  and 
after  that  the  one  thought  of  the  loyal 
Americans  was  to  spread  the  good  news  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  First  Mr.  Field  made 
his  way  to  Upper  Portland  Place,  where  a 
message  was  left  for  Mr.  Adams.  Then 
he  drove  out  of  London  and  passed  the 
afternoon  in  going  to  see  his  friends.  He 
enjoyed  very  much  telling  of  the  victory 
to  those  who  rejoiced  with  him,  but  per- 
haps more  to  those  who,  though  North- 
erners by  birth,  were  Southerners  at  heart, 
and  had  not  failed  in  the  dark  days  just 
passed  to  let  him  know  that  they  wished 
for  a divided  country.  At  one  house  in 
particular  he  entered  looking  very  de- 
pressed, with  a low  voice  asked  if  they 
had  heard  the  news  from  Queenstown, 
and  when  the  answer  was  “no,”  he  read 
to  them  the  paper  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
His  appearance  had  deceived  them,  and 
they  had  answered  him  smilingly,  but 
their  faces  fell  when  they  heard  the  news, 
and  as  he  drove  from  the  house  he  waved 
the  message  at  them  and  called  back, 
“Oh,  you  rebels!  oh,  you  rebels!” 

For  a full  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  victories  won  at  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg  as  affecting  the  attitude 
of  European  statesmen  toward  the  Union 
cause,  a very  interesting  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Field  in  1862  is 
here  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public: 

14 11  Wilton  H.  Terrace,  Nov.  27,  1862. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I thank  you  very 
much  for  giving  me  the  Thirteen  Months. 


Will  you  think  that  I belie  the  expression 
I have  used  if  I tell  you  candidly  the 
effect  this  book  has  produced  upon  my 
mind?  I think  you  will  not.  I do  not 
believe  that  you  or  your  countrymen  are 
among  those  who  desire  that  any  one 
should  purchase  your  favors  by  speaking 
what  is  false,  or  by  forbearing  to  speak 
what  is  true. 

“The  book,  then,  impresses  me  even 
more  deeply  than  I was  before  impressed 
with  the  heavy  responsibility  you  incur 
in  persevering  with  this  destructive  and 
hopeless  war  at  the  cost  of  such  dangers 
and  evils  to  yourselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  adversaries,  or  of  an  amount  of  mis- 
ery inflicted  upon  Europe  such  as  no  oth- 
er civil  war  in  the  history  of  man  has 
ever  brought  upon  those  beyond  its  im- 
mediate range. 

“Your  frightful  conflict  may  be  re- 
garded from  many  points  of  view.  The 
competency  of  the  Southern  States  to  se- 
cede: the  rightfulness  of  their  conduct 
in  seceding  (two  matters  wholly  distinct, 
and  a great  deal  too  much  confounded): 
the  natural  reluctance  of  Northern  Amer- 
icans to  acquiesce  in  the  severance  of  the 
Union,  and  the  apparent  loss  of  strength 
and  glory  to  their  country:  the  bearing 
of  the  separation  on  the  real  interests  and 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  North  : 
again,  for  an  Englishman,  its  bearing  with 
respect  to  British  interests:  all  these  are 
texts,  of  which  any  one  affords  ample 
matter  for  reflection,  but  I will  only  state, 
as  regards  the  last  of  them,  that  I for  one 
have  never  hesitated  to  maintain  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  separate  and  special  in- 
terests of  England  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  Union;  and 
if  I were  to  look  at  their  interests  alone, 
and  had  the  power  of  choosing  in  what 
way  the  war  should  end,  I would  choose 
for  its  ending  by  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Union  this  very  day. 

“ Another  view  of  the  matter  not  to 
be  overlooked  is  its  bearing  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  black  and  colored  race.  I be- 
lieve the  separation  to  be  one  of  the  few 
happy  events  that  have  marked  their 
mournful  history.  And,  although  Eng- 
lish opinion  may  be  wrong  upon  this  sub- 
ject, yet  it  is  headed  by  three  men  per- 
haps the  best  entitled  to  represent  on  this 
side  of  the  water  the  old  champions  of 
the  antislavery  cause  — Lord  Brougham, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Buxton. 

“But  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  war 
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which  transcends  every  other:  the  possi- 
bility of  success.  The  prospect  of  success 
will  not  justify  a war  in  itself  unjust:  but 
the  impossibility  of  success  in  a war  of 
conquest  of  itself  suffices  to  make  it  un- 
just. When  that  impossibility  is  reason- 
ably proved,  all  the  horror,  all  the  blood- 
shed, all  the  evil  passions,  all  the  dangers 
to  liberty  and  order,  with  which  such  a 
war  abounds,  come  to  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  party  which  refuses  to  hold  its  hand 
and  let  its  neighbor  be. 

44  You  know  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe  that  impossibility  has  been  proved. 
It  is  proved  by  every  page  of  this  book, 
and  every  copy  of  the  book  which  circu- 
lates will  carry  the  proof  wider,  and  stamp 
it  more  clearly.  Depend  upon  it,  to  place 
the  matter  upon  a single  issue,  you  can- 
not conquer  and  keep  down  a country 
where  the  women  behave  like  the  women 
of  New  Orleans,  and  where,  as  this  au- 
thor says,  they  would  be  ready  to  form 
regiments  if  such  regiments  could  be  of 
use.  And  how  idle  it  is  to  talk,  as  some 
of  your  people  do,  and  some  of  ours,  of 
the  slackness  with  which  the  war  has 
been  carried  on,  and  of  its  accounting  for 
the  want  of  success!  You  have  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  your  military  charac- 
ter and  efforts.  You  have  proved  what 
wanted  no  proof,  your  spirit,  hardihood, 
immense  power,  and  rapidity  and  variety 
of  resources.  You  have  compressed  ten 
years  of  war  into  the  term  of  eighteen 
months:  you  have  spent  as  much  money, 
and  have  armed  and  perhaps  have  de- 
stroyed as  many  men,  taking  the  two 
sides  together,  as  all  Europe  spent  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Is  not  this  enough?  Why  have  you  not 
more  faith  in  the  future  of  a nation  which 
should  lead  for  ages  to  come  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  which  in  five  or  ten  years 
will  make  up  its  apparent  loss,  or  first 
loss,  of  strength  and  numbers,  and.  which, 
with  a career  unencumbered  by  the  ter- 
rible calamity  and  curse  of  slavery,  will 
even  from  the  first  be  liberated  from  a 
position  morally  and  incurably  false,  and 
will  from  the  first  enjoy  a permanent 
gain  in  credit  and  character  such  as  will 
much  more  than  compensate  for  its  tem- 
porary material  losses. 

44  I am,  in  short,  a follower  of  General 
Scott:  with  hiq*  I say,  ‘ wayward  sisters,  go 
in  peace’:  immortal  fame  be  to  him  for 
his  wise  and  courageous  advice,  amount- 
ing to  a prophecy!  Finally,  you  have 


done  what  man  could  do.  You  have  fail- 
ed because  you  resolved  to  do  what  man 
could  not  do.  Laws  stronger  than  hu- 
man will  are  on  the  side  of  earnest  self- 
defence.  And  the  aim  at  the  impossible, 
which  in  other  things  may  be  folly  only, 
when  the  path  of  search  is  dark  with 
misery  and  red  with  blood,  is  not  folly 
only  but  guilt  to  boot. 

“I  should  not  have  used  so  largely  in 
this  letter  the  privilege  of  free  utterance 
had  I not  been  conscious  that  I vie  with 
yourselves  in  my  admiration  of  the  found- 
ers of  your  republic,  and  that  I have  no 
lurking  sentiment  either  of  hostility  or 
indifference  to  America;  nor,  I may  add, 
even  then  had  I not  believed  that  you 
are  lovers  of  sincerity,  and  that  you  can 
bear  even  the  rudeness  of  its  tongue. 

I remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Gladstone. 

“ Cyrus  Field,  Esq.” 

The  letters  received  in  London  the  end 
of  July  told  of  the  draft  riots  that  had 
broken  out  in  New  York.  These  riots 
were  brought  home  to  Mr.  Field  quite 
forcibly;  his  house  on  Gramercy  Park 
adjoined  his  brother’s,  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  and  that  was  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  timely  arrival  of  a com- 
pany of  soldiers.  Mr.  Bright’s  next  letter 
is  dated  : 

44  Rochdale,  August  7,  ’63. 

44  My  dear  Sir, — I don’t  remember  pre- 
cisely what  I wrote  to  you,  but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  me  or  good  for 
the  cause  if  I were  seen  to  be  interfering 
among  the  contending  opinions  in  the 
States. 

4 4 1 therefore  prefer  that  my  letter  should 
not  be  published;  but  I can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  sending  it  to  Mr.  Chase,  if 
you  think  it  worth  hi's  reading. 

44  From  the  tone  of  the  Southern  papers 
and  the  spasms  of  the  New  York  Herald 
I gather  that  the  struggle  is  approaching 
an  end,  and  the  conspirators  are  anxious 
to  save  slavery  in  the  arrangements  that 
may  be  made. 

“On  this  point  the  great  contest  will 
now  turn,  and  the  statesmanship  of  your 
statesmen  will  be  tried.  I still  have  faith 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Believe  me  always 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Bright. 

“ Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  Palace  Hotel,  London.” 
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The  letter  referred  to  was  that  written 
on  February  27th,  and  it  called  forth  this 
long  one  from  Mr.  Chase: 


44  Washington,  August  2 1st,  1868. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a copy  of  Mr.  Bright’s  letter.  It 
is  marked  by  the  comprehensive  sagacity 
which  distinguishes  his  statesmanship. 

“Have  you  read  ‘Callirrhoe,’ a fanci- 
ful story  of  George  Sand's  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
ideaof  transmigration,and  especially  upon 
the  notion  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
lived  in  former  times  reappear,  with  their 
characteristic  traits,  in  the  persons  of  new 
generations.  If  I adopted  this  notion,  I 
might  believe  that  Hampden  and  Sidney 
live  again  in  Bright  and  Cobden. 

“A  letter  expressing  the  same  general 
ideas  as  are  contained  in  that  addressed 
to  you  was  lately  sent  by  Mr.  Bright  to 
Mr.  Aspinwall.  This  letter  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall  kindly  enclosed  to  me,  and  I read  it 
to  the  President.  I had  repeatedly  said 
the  same  things  to  him,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  have  my  representations  unconscious- 
ly echoed  by  a liberal  English  statesman. 
The  President  said  jaothing,  but  I am  sure 
he  is  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  reso- 
lution to  make  the  Proclamation  efficient 
as  well  after  peace  as  during  rebellion. 

“ My  own  efforts  are  constantly  direct- 
ed to  this  result.  Almost  daily  I confer 
more  or  less  fully  with  loyalists  of  the 
insurrectionary  States,  who  almost  unani- 
mously concur  in  judgment  with  me  that 
the  only  safe  basis  of  permanent  peace  is 
reconstitution  by  recognition  in  the  fun- 
damental law  of  each  State,  through  a 
convention  of  its  loyal  people,  of  the  con- 
dition of  universal  freedom  established  by 
the  Proclamation.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  I had  a full  conversation  with  Gov. 
Pierpont  of  Virginia,  and  Judge  Bowden, 
one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from 
that  State,  on  this  subject.  Both  these 
gentlemen  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
President  should  revoke  the  exception 
of  certain  counties  in  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia from  the  operation  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, and  that  the  Governor  should  call 
the  Legislature  together  and  recommend 
the  assembling  of  a convention  for  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  Constitution; 
and  in  expecting  that  the  convention 
will  propose  an  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery!  I think  there  is  some  reason  to 
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hope  that  the  President  may  determine 
to  revoke  the  exception,  and  more  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  convention  will  be 
called  and  Freedom  established  in  Vir- 
ginia through  its  agency. 

“I  do  not  know  that  you  are  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Virginia.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  the  loyal  people  of 
Virginia  organized  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution, through  a Legislature  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  subsequently  through  a conven- 
tion consented  to  a division  of  the  State 
by  organizing  the  northwest  portion  as 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  If  you  look 
at  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  line 
forming  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries of  this  new  State  commences  on 
the  big  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  on  the  west 
line  of  McDowell  County,  and  thence 
proceeds  irregularly,  so  as  to  include 
McDowell  and  Mercer  counties,  along 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  to  Pendleton 
County,  where  it  diverges  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Mountains,  and  proceeds  northeast 
to  the  Potomac  River  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Berkeley,  including  Pendleton, 
Hardy,  Hampshire,  Morgan,  and  Berke- 
ley counties.  Congress  consented  to  the 
admission  of  this  State,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  Union,  fully  organized  under  a free- 
labor  Constitution.  Its  organization,  of 
course,  left  the  government  of  old  Vir- 
ginia in  the  hands  of  Gov.  Pierpont 
and  his  associates,  by  whom  the  seat  of 
government  has  been  established  at  Alex- 
andria. At  present  only  a comparatively 
narrow  belt  of  counties,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  east  line  of  Berkeley,  is  practically 
controlled  by  the  loyal  State  government, 
but  the  loyal  men  of  these  counties  are 
recognized  by  the  national  government 
as  the  State,  and  as  county  after  county 
is  rescued  from  rebel  control  it  will  come 
naturally  under  this  organization,  until, 
probably  at  no  distant  day,  Gov.  Pier- 
pont will  be  acknowledged  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  When 
this  takes  place  the  State  will  be  neces- 
sarily a free  State,  under  a Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery. 

“ The  loyal  people  of  Florida  are  ready 
to  take  the  same  course  which  Gov.  Pier- 
pont proposes  to  take  in  Virginia,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  loyal  people  of 
Louisiana  to  a great  extent.  It  will  be 
found,  doubtless,  as  the  authority  of  the 
Union  is  re  established  in  other  States  in- 
cluded by  the  Proclamation, that  the  same 
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sentiments  will  prevail,  so  that  it  will  be 
quite  easy  for  the  national  government, 
if  the  President  feels  so  disposed,  to  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  the  Proclamation 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  its 
policy  through  the  action  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States  affected  by  it. 

44  In  this  way  the  great  ends  to  be  ac- 
complished can  be  most  certainly  reach- 
ed. My  own  efforts  are  constantly  di- 
rected to  their  attainment,  and  I never 
admit  in  conversation  or  otherwise  the 
possibility  that  the  rebel  States  can  cease 
to  be  rebel  States  and  become  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  except  through  the 
recognition  of  the  condition  created  by 
the  Proclamation,  by  the  establishment 
of  Free  Institutions  under  slavery-prohib- 
iting Constitutions.  I not  only  labor  for 
these  ends,  but  hope  quite  sanguinely 
that  they  will  be  secured.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  has  undergone 
a great  change  in  reference  to  slavery. 
Strong  emancipation  parties  exist  in  every 
slave  State  not  affected  by  the  Proclama- 
tion, and  a general  conviction  prevails 
that  slavery  cannot  long  survive  the  re- 
storation of  the  republic.  The  Proclama- 
tion, and  such  recognition  of  it  as  I have 
mentioned,  will  have  finished  it  in  the 
Proclamation  States.  In  the  other  States 
the  people  will  finish  it  by  their  own  ac- 
tion. I do  not  care  to  sketch  the  picture 
of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  which 
will  then  exhibit  its  strength  in  America. 
Your  own  foresight  must  have  antici- 
pated all  I could  say. 

44  The  war  moves  too  slow  and  costs 
too  much,  but  it  moves  steadily,  and 
rebellion  falls  before  it.  Our  financial 
condition  remains  entirely  sound.  The 
new  national  banks  are  being  organized 
as  rapidly  as  prudence  allows,  and  no 
doubt  can,  I think,  be  longer  entertained 
that,  whatever  else  may  happen,  we  shall 
have  gained  through  the  rebellion  an  op- 
portunity, not  unimproved,  of  establish- 
ing a safe  and  uniform  currency  for  the 
whole  nation.  A benefit  in  itself  com- 
pensating in  some  degree,  and  in  no  small 
degree,  for  the  evils  we  have  endured. 

44 1 trust  you  are  succeeding  well  in 
your  great  scheme  of  the  intercontinental 
telegraph.  It  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
this  day  of  great  things.  If  I had  the 
wealth  of  an  Astor  you  should  not  lack 
the  means  of  construction. 

Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  Chase. 

“Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.” 


This  letter  was  shown  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
eight  months  later,  and  he  wrote: 

“11  Carlkton  House  Terrace,  S.  \\\, 
Ap.  26,  ’64. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Field, — I return  with 
many  thanks  these  interesting  letters ; 
the  one  full  of  feeling,  the  other  of  im- 
portant political  anticipations. 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you  to  send  a letter 
of  Mr.  Chase’s  to  me,  who,  I apprehend, 
must  pass  in  the  United  States  for  no  bet- 
ter than  a confirmed  heretic — though  I 
have  never  opened  my  mouth  in  public 
about  America  except  for  the  purposes  of 
sympathy  and  what  I thought  friendship. 
I admit  I cannot  ask  or  expect  you  to 
take  the  same  view  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Engaged  in  a desperate  strug- 
gle, you  may  fairly  regard  as  adverse  all 
those  who  have  anticipated  an  unfavor- 
able issue,  even  although,  like  myself, 
they  have  ceased  to  indulge  gratuitously 
in  such  predictions  when  they  have  become 
aware  that  you  resent  them,  as  you  are  en- 
titled to  judge  the  matter  for  yourselves.  I 
cannot  hope  to  stand  well  with  Americans, 
much  as  I value  their  good  opinions,  un- 
less and  until  the  time  shall  come  when 
they  shall  take  the  opposite  view,  retro- 
spectively, of  this  war,  from  that  which 
they  now  hold.*  If  that  time  ever  comes, 
I shall  then  desire  their  favorable  ver- 
dict, just  as  I now  respectfully  submit  to 
their  condemnation.  What  I know  is 
this,  that  the  enemies  of  America  rejoice 
to  see  the  two  combatants  exhaust  them- 
selves and  one  another  in  their  gigantic 
and  sanguinary  strife. 

44  As  respects  Mr.  Chase,  he  is,  if  I may 
say  so,  a brother  in  the  craft;  and  I have 
often  sympathized  with  his  difficulties,  and 
admired  his  great  ability  and  ingenuity 
with  which  lie  appears  to  have  steered 
his  course.  I remain,  my  dear  sir, 
Faithfully  yours. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  friendly  attitude  tow- 
ard America  was  especially  shown  in  his 
speech  at  Leitli,  January  10, 1862,  in  words 
which  at  the  present  time  have  a remark- 
able significance:  44  Let  us  form  good 
auguries  for  the  future  from  that  which 

* How  much  Mr.  Gladstone  valued  the  good  opin- 
ions of  Americans  is  shown  in  his  letter  to  Minister 
Schenek  of  November  28,  1872,  first  published  at 
his  request  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December, 
1876. 
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now  stands  among  the  records  of  the 
past,  and  let  us  hope  that  whatever  re- 
mains, or  whatever  may  yet  arise,  to  be 
adjusted  in  those  relations  between  the 
two  countries  which  afford  a thousand 
points  of  contact  every  day,  and  must 
necessarily  likewise  afford  opportunities 
for  collision — let  us  hope  that  in  what- 
ever may  arise  or  remain  to  be  adjusted, 
a spirit  of  brotherly  concord  may  prevail, 
and,  together  with  a disposition  to  assert 
our  rights,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cher- 
ish a disposition  to  interpret  handsomely 
and  liberally  the  acts  and  intentions  of 
others,  and  to  avoid,  if  we  can,  aggravat- 
ing the  frightful  evils  of  the  civil  war  in 
America  by  perhaps  even  greater  evils— 
at  any  rate,  enormous  evils  — by  what, 
though  not  a civil  war,  would  be  next  to 
a civil  war — any  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  America.” 

Immediately  upon  Mr.  Field’s  arrival 
in  New  York,  on  September  23d,  he  pre- 
pared to  welcome  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alex- 
ander Milne.  A reception  was  given  to 
Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Milne  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Field  early  in  October,  and  the 
letter  from  Washington  refers  to  that  en- 
tertainment. 

“Treasury  Department,  October  1th,  1863. 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Field,— I am  glad  that 
you  are  doing  your  part  towards  making 
the  stay  of  the  naval  officers  of  the  Good 
Queen  in  our  Metropolitan  Harbor  agree- 
able to  them.  My  faith  is  strong  that 
the  English  government  will  yet  sec  that 
the  interests  of  mankind  demand  that 
there  should  be  no  alienation  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  fam- 
ily from  each  other,  and  will  do  its  part 
towards  removing  all  causes  of  alienation 
by  full  reparation  for  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed on  American  commerce  by  unneutral 
acts  of  British  subjects,  known  to  and  not 
prevented  by  the  responsible  authorities. 
That’s  a long  sentence,  but  I believe  it 
conveys  my  meaning.  I am  sorry  I can- 
not accept  the  kind  invitation  of  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Field  (to  whom  please  make 
my  best  regards  acceptable)  to  meet  these 
gallant  officers.  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  P.  Chase. 

44  Cyrus  W.  Field,  E*q.” 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  written 
by  Mr.  Field  on  October  9, 1863: 

“ I fully  concur  in  every  word  you  say 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 


government  towards  us,  and  hope  with 
you  that  they  will  see  it  is  for  our  mu- 
tual interest,  as  well  as  for  that  of  all 
mankind,  that  friendly  feelings  should 
always  exist  between  ‘the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family.’ 

“Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne 
left  for  Washington  this  morning.  . . . 

“I  have  been  very  glad  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  his  visit  to 
this  city  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  I 
hope  he  will  take  away  with  him  from 
our  shores  very  pleasing  impressions  of 
it,  and  of  the  country  and  people.” 

The  coming  of  the  English  fleet  to  New 
York  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
both  in  England  and  America.  This 
command  had  been  given  to  the  admiral: 

“The  Naval  Commander-inChief  on 
the  North  American  and  West  India  sta- 
tion is  specially  directed  by  the  eighth 
article  of  his  instructions  as  follows: 

“You  are  strictly  to  abstain  from  en- 
tering any  port  of  the  United  States  un- 
less absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
necessities  of  the  service.” 

The  order  was  not  modified  until  the 
fall  of  1863,  when  Admiral  Milne  sailed 
from  Halifax  in  H.  M.  S.  Nile,  with  the 
Immortalite , Medea , and  Nimble  in  com- 
pany, and  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  early 
in  October.  To  use  his  own  words: 

“On  being  visited  by  Mr.  Archibald, 
her  Majesty’s  consul,  he  informed  me  of 
the  strong  and  unfriendly  feeling  which 
then  existed  against  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  building  of  the  two  ships 
of  war  in  Liverpool  for  the  Southern 
States,  and  from  various  other  matters 
connected  with  the  existing  civil  war, 
and  that  my  reception  would  probably  be 
unsatisfactory.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  My  visit  was  evidently  accept- 
able, and  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
received  every  attention  from  the  author- 
ities as  well  as  private  individuals,  not 
only  at  New  York,  but  also  at  Washing- 
ton, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  cor- 
respondence:” 

“Washington,  November  30 th,  1863. 

“ Sir,-  Vice  - Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Milne  having  reported  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  the  great 
kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  was 
received  at  Washington  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  I have  been  instructed  to  con- 
vey to  the  government  of  the  United 
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States  the  expression  of  the  gratification 
which  their  Lordships  have  felt  at  the 
courtesy  and  attention  so  handsomely 
shown  to  the  Vice-Admiral. 

I have,  etc.,  Lyons. 

“ The  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washipgton.” 

“ Department  of  State,  Washington, 
December  3d,  1863. 

“ My  dear  Lord  Lyons,— I have  made 
known  to  the  President  and  to  the  Heads 
of  Departments  the  agreeable  communi- 
cation you  have  made  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  Rear-Admiral  Milne  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  at  this  capital. 

“The  just,  libera],  and  courteous  con- 
duct of  the  Admiral  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  while  commanding  H.  M.’s 
Naval  Forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
United  States  was  known  to  this  govern- 
ment before  his  arrival,  and  it  therefore 
afforded  the  President  a special  satisfac- 
tion to  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  to 
him  an  hospitable  welcome. 

I am,  etc.,  W.  H.  Seward. 

“ The  Lord  Lyons.” 

Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  has  written  that 
“the  great  civil  war  in  America  stimu- 
lated capitalists  to  renew  the  attempt;  the 
public  mind  became  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  project,  and  to  the  increased  fa- 
cilities which  promised  a successful  issue. 
Mr.  Field,  who  compassed  land  and  sea 
incessantly,  pressed  his  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  aid,  and  agitated 
the  question  in  London  and  New  York.” 

On  reading  these  sentences  the  work 
to  be  done  seems  but  slight.  Mr.  Field 
wrote  on  January  27,  1863,  to  George  Sa- 
ward,  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  “ The  whole  country  is  in  such 
a state  of  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
war  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  one  to  talk  for  a single  moment  about 
telegraph  matters,  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  I shall  do  all  I can  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions here”;  and  in  another  letter, 
“Some  days  I have  worked  from  before 
eight  in  the  morning  until  after  ten  at 
night  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Company”;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  the  work  of  this  year,  “When 
scientific  and  engineering  problems  were 
solved  we  took  heart  again,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  a fresh  attempt.”  This  was  in 
1863.  “In  this  country,  though  the  war 
was  still  raging,  I went  from  city  to  city, 
holding  meetings  and  trying  to  raise  cap- 


ital, but  with  poor  success.  Men  came 
and  listened,  and  said  it  was  all  very  fine, 
and  hoped  I would  succeed,  but  I wras 
able  to  raise  but  £70,000,  and  £600,000 
was  the  sum  required  for  the  work.” 

In  March  of  this  year,  at  a meeting 
held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Field  told  of  an  interview  lie  had  had 
with  a member  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. “I  was  trying  to  impress  upon 
him  the  great  importance  an  Atlantic 
telegraph  would  be  to  Great  Britain,  tell- 
ing him  that  if  the  cable  was  laid  he 
could  every  hour  of  the  day  communicate 
with  the  Governors  of  five  British  Prov- 
inces. The  Admiralty  could  communicate 
with  the  same  rapidity  and  frequency 
with  Halifax,  their  principal  naval  station 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  could  transmit  speedy 
orders  to  all  military  commandants  in 
the  provinces.  And  I referred  to  the 
message  which  had  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  a regiment  in  August,  1858, 
and  the  great  expense  thus  avoided.  I 
also  referred  to  the  advantage  that  would 
further  follow  to  the  British  government 
by  being  in  a position  to  communicate  at 
any  moment  with  their  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Lord  Lyons.  To  which  he  re- 
plied: ‘Mr.  Field,  I admit  everything 
you  say  with  regal'd  to  the  great  impor- 
tance the  undertaking  would  be  to  our 
government.  But  it  would  not  be  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  benefit  to  Great 
Britain  that  it  would  be  to  the  American 
government  and  the  American  people. 
This  work  would  connect  England  with 
America,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  do  far 
more  for  you,  for  it  would  connect  Amer- 
ica with  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In 
a few  months,  when  the  line  from  Eng- 
land to  India  shall  be  completed,  your 
merchants  will  have  no  chance  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  merchants  unless 
you  complete  this  work.  I believe  that 
the  importance  of  this  work  to  America, 
the  laying  down  of  a submarine  tele- 
graph connecting  Newfoundland  and  Ire- 
land, cannot  be  estimated.’” 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Field  had  this 
conversation  he  knew  “ that  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Trent  affair  a person 
connected  with  the  English  government 
applied  to  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co., 
of  London,  to  know  for  what  sum  they 
would  manufacture  a cable  and  lay  it 
across  the  Atlantic;  to  which  they  re- 
plied that  they  would  both  manufacture 
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and  lay  it  down  for  £675,000,  and  that  it 
should  be  in  full  operation  by  the  12th 
day  of  July,  1862.’’  This  is  copied  from 
a paper  read  by  Mr.  Field  before  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society  on  May  1,  1862.  And  he  also 
added, 4 ‘well  might  England  afford  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  such  a work,  for  in  six- 
ty days’  time  she  expended  more  money 
in  preparation  for  war  with  this  country 
than  the  whole  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  laying  several  good  cables  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland.”  It  was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce already  referred  to  that  Mr.  A.  A. 
Low  offered  a resolution  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  opinion  that  a cable  could 
be  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  and  ended  his 
speech  with  these  words: 

“Any  one  listening  to  Mr.  Field  as 
frequently  and  as  attentively  as  I have 
with  regard  to  this  subject  could  not  long 
entertain  a doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
effort.  He  has  studied  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  with  the  aid  of  the  science  and 
intelligence  so  readily  at  command  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  where  he  has 
had  the  benefit  of  ah  experience  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  ocean  telegraphs,  I am  confident 
that  whatever  hesitation  may  for  a time 
retard  the  work,  it  will  not  be  of  that 
kind  to  defeat  the  enterprise.  With  re- 
gard to  the  argument  that  this  telegraph 
is  in  the  power  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  that  we  would  be  debarred 
from  its  use  in  time  of  war,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  built  by  Great 
Britain  without  our  co-operation.  The 
English  government  is  alive  to  all  the 
great  necessities  of  the  day.  I wish,  in- 
deed, our  own  were  equally  alive  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  age. 

“The  English  government,  as  I said,  is 
alive  to  all  the  great  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  they  will  assuredly  lay  the 
telegraph,  whether  we  work  with  them  or 
not.  If  this  government  and  people  par- 
ticipate with  the  government  and  people 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  work,  it  will  be 
done  under  treaty  stipulations  which  will 
secure  to  our  country  effectually  great 
advantages  and  facilities.  I have  faith 
in  Great  Britain,  and  I believe  that  if 
Great  Britain  enters  into  any  compact 
with  this  country  she  will  be  true  to  her 
plighted  faith.  I have  little  fear  on  that 
score.  I have  recently  given  expression 
to  complaints  against  Great  Britain,  and 


I have  deplored  the  action  of  her  people 
and  the  non -action  of  the  government. 
I have  done  so  as  an  American  citizen, 
alive  to  the  honor  of  our  country  and  the 
sensibilities  of  our  people.  I have  done 
so,  sir,  not  when  smarting  under  a recent 
misfortune,  for  this  will  not  aggravate 
my  complaint  or  add  to  its  intensity.  But 
I have  spoken  as  I feel,  and  as  every  man 
is  bound  to  speak  who  has  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  who  would  ex- 
ert in  a legitimate  and  proper  manner 
any  influence  on  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  such  as  may  tend 
to  avert  the  evils  of  war.  Nor  do  I in- 
tend, in  consequence  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, to  add  to  what  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  say  in  this  chamber  at  other 
times.  But  while  I deplore  the  agency 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  permitting  vessels  like 
the  Alabama  and  Oreto  to  go  forth  to 
destroy  our  commerce,  I have  that  faith 
in  the  British  government  to  believe  that 
when  it  understands  all  that  is  justly  felt 
on  this  side  of  the  water  the  evil  will  be 
corrected.  And  such  is  my  faith  in  re- 
gard to  this  enterprise  that  if  Great  Brit- 
ain should  enter  into  stipulations  with 
this  country,  and  the  telegraph  be  com- 
pleted under  these  stipulations,  I cannot 
doubt  that  those  stipulations  would  be 
honorably  and  faithfully  fulfilled.  Our 
people  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  un- 
worthy considerations  from  taking  part 
in  an  enterprise  called  for  by  all  the  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  of  our  times,  such 
an  enterprise  as  that  now  suggested. 
There  is  a risk  which  may  well  be  in- 
curred in  view  of  all  the  advantages  the 
work  presents.  I therefore  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  which  I have 
had  the  honor  to  present.” 

The  summer  of  1863  was  passed,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  in  England,  and  when 
Mr.  Field  sailed  for  home,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, it  had  been  decided  that  within 
ten  months  another  attempt  should  be 
made  to  lay  a cable  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Soon  after  his  return  unfavor- 
able reports  were  received,  and  it  was 
written  that  the  work  was  at  a stand- 
still, and  then  it  was  that  he  decided  to 
give  up  active  business  in  New  York 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  pressing 
forward  this  great  work.  On  December 
16th  he  was  urged  to  come  immediately 
to  England.  He  sailed  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864. 
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BORDER-LANDS. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

riTHRO’  all  the  evening, 

JL  All  the  virginal  long  evening, 

Down  the  solemn  aisle  of  blossoms  it  is  dread  to  walk  alone; 
For  there  the  intangible  is  nigh,  the  lost  is  ever-during; 

And  who  would  suffer  beneath  the  old  and  too  divine  alluring. 
Keen  as  the  ancient  drift  of  sleep  on  dying  faces  blown? 

Yet  in  a valley, 

At  the  turn  of  the  orchard  alley, 

When  a wild  aroma  touched  me  in  the  moist  and  moveless  air, 
Like  breath  indeed  from  out  thee,  or  as  airy  vesture  round  thee, 
Then  was  it  I went  faintly,  for  fear  I had  nearly  found  thee, 

O hidden,  O perfect,  O desired!  the  first  and  the  final  Fair. 


T1IE  THREE  OLD  SISTERS  AND  THE  OLD  BEAU. 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


11HE  three  old  sisters,  Rachel  and  Nancy 
. and  Camilla,  lived*  in  the  house  in 
which  they  had  been  born.  They  were 
very  old  in  years — the  youngest  was  near- 
ly seventy — but  they  were,  after  all,  the 
most  youthful  maidens  in  the  village. 
Not  a child  dragging  her  doll -carriage 
past  their  windows,  not  a young  girl 
strolling  by  in  the  twilight  on  her  lover’s 
arm,  was  as  young  as  they,  for  the  youth 
in  them  had  actually  triumphed  overage, 
and  gained,  as  it  were,  a species  of  im- 
mortality in  this  world. 

Did  not  Camilla  and  Nancy,  the  two 
younger,  really  play  at  grace-hoops  some- 
times of  an  evening?  The  fantastic  old 
shadows,  with  stiff  rheumatic  gestures, 
apeing  the  free  motions  of  youth,  and  the 
flying  hoops,  had  been  plainly  seen  on  the 
window  curtains  after  the  candles  were 
lighted.  The  hoops  themselves,  wound 
with  faded  ribbons,  the  relics  of  a grace- 
ful sport  of  their  graceful  girlhood,  hung 
conspicuously  over  the  mahogany  table 
in  their  front  hall. 

In  this  same  front  hall,  large  and 
square,  hung  with  old  greenish  landscape 
paper,  with  a spiral  stair  winding  slowly 
upward  from  its  midst,  the  three  old  sis- 
ters were  wont  to  sit  in  the  cool  of  sum- 
mer afternoons.  At  five  o’clock  the  front 
door,  topped  with  bull’s-eyes  of  dull  green 
glass,  was  thrown  open,  and  the  three 
appeared,  sitting  in  state  with  their  em- 
broidery-work. They  still  embroidered, 
bending  their  spectacled  eyes  painfully 
over  scallops  and  sprigs  and  eyelet-holes. 
They  had  never  outgrown  the  occupa- 


tions of  their  youth,  as  they  had  scarcely 
outgrown  its  amusements.  It  did  not 
seem  impossible  that  Camilla,  the  young- 
est, sometimes  nursed  her  ancient  doll  in 
her  withered  bosom. 

However,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
youth  which  still  survived  in  their  hearts, 
and  answered  to  their  conceptions  of  them- 
selves and  one  another,  was  in  their  cos- 
tumes. The  three  old  sisters,  Rachel, 
Nancy,  and  Camilla,  sat  in  their  front 
hall  arrayed  in  bygone  silks  and  muslins, 
made  after  the  fashions  of  their  girlhood 
days,  with  no  alterations. 

Scanty  ruffled  skirts  clinging  to  their 
wasted  limbs  the  three  wore,  and  low 
bodices  and  elbow  sleeves,  displaying  piti- 
lessly their  withered  necks  and  arms,  from 
which  all  the  sweet  curves  of  youth  had 
departed. 

Their  gray  and  scanty  locks  were  ar- 
ranged in  ringlets,  and  garnished  with 
shell  combs,  and  sometimes  a wreath  of 
faded  artificial  flowers. 

It  was  inconceivable  how  one,  survey- 
ing the  others,  as  they  sat  there  in  their 
gay  array,  could  not  have  seen  in  their 
faces,  if  not  in  her  looking-glass,  the  loss 
of  her  youth;  but  if  she  did,  she  made  no 
sign.  Not  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  these  old  costumes  did  not 
become  them  as  fairly  as  ever,  and  no- 
body knew  if  their  illusions  ever  failed 
them  at  the  sight  of  one  another’s  parch- 
ment skins,  and  the  hollows  between  their 
poor  old  bones. 

Always  on  a pleasant  summer  after- 
noon, as  they  sat  there  in  their  front  hall, 
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the  old  Beau  came  stepping  across  the 
way  from  his  old  house,  half  hidden  be- 
hind a little  grove  of  pine-trees.  He  was 
as  old  as  the  eldest  sister,  but  not  at  all 
feeble.  He  carried  his  handsome  white 
head  proudly  above  his  old-fashioned 
high  stock,  and  had  a military  set-back 
to  his  shoulders. 

The  old  Beau,  while  looking,  in  his 
morning  attire,  not  so  very  different  from 
the  modern  man,  clung  always  to  his  old 
costumes  of  state.  When  he  crossed  the 
road  to  the  sisters  of  an  afternoon  he  wore 
always  his  silk  bell  hat  and  blue  swallow- 
tail coat,  with  bright  brass  buttons,  and 
swung,  with  a fine  courtly  flourish  of  the 
past,  an  ancient  ivory-headed  cane.  No 
one  knew  which  of  the  sisters  possessed 
the  warmest  affection  of  his  faithful  old 
heart.  He  had  stepped  across  the  road 
to  visit  them  ever  since  people  could  re- 
member. He  had  never  had  any  other 
sweetheart,  and  they  had  never  had  any 
other  beau. 

One  and  then  another  of  the  sisters 
had  been  supposed  to  devote  her  virgin 
heart  to  him,  and  been  pining  over  his 
long  courtship.  Nancy,  the  middle  sis- 
ter, was  the  one  popularly  considered  to 
have  especially  favored  him.  There  were 
vague  whispers  of  more  particular  atten- 
tions paid  her  in  years  gone  by.  More- 
over, she  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  fam- 
ily. Tall  and  willowy  in  figure,  with  long 
brown  curls  drooping  over  rose-leaf 
cheeks,  with  gentle  blue  eyes,  had  Nancy 
been  in  her  youth. 

It  seemed  probable  that  she  had  crept 
the  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  old  Beau, 
but  no  one  really  knew.  He  was  a close 
man,  and  quite  a student;  he  lived  in  his 
old  library,  walled  in  with  musty  books, 
and  wrote  with  his  quill  pen  pages  of  fine 
crabbed  letters,  which  no  one  ever  read, 
nor  knew  what  their  subject  was.  His 
one  outside  diversion  was  his  afternoon 
call  upon  the  three  sisters. 

Then,  seated,  in  summer-time,  in  a 
carved  arm-chair  in  their  front  hall,  and 
in  the  winter  in  their  parlor,  with  a dam- 
ask napkin  over  his  thin  knees,  he  par- 
took of  tea  in  a blue  china  cup,  and 
pound-cake  in  a blue  china  plate.  The 
sisters'  maidservant  always  passed  around 
a tea-tray  in  the  afternoon — an  old  and 
genteel  custom  which  prevailed  nowhere 
else  in  the  village. 

Nancy,  the  middle  sister,  died  first — of 
old  age,  the  town  record  said,  although 


‘that  seemed  impossible,  and  the  other 
sisters  insisted  that  it  was  of  a cold  upon 
the  lungs.  4i  Consumption  is  in  our  mo- 
ther's family,  and  Nancy  was  always  del- 
icate. I never  expected  she  would  live 
to  be  old,”  Rachel  told  the  minister  when 
he  called. 

After  Nancy’s  death  the  old  Beau 
drank  tea  with  the  other  sisters  for  an- 
other summer,  then  Rachel  died,  and 
there  was  only  Camilla  left.  He  did  not 
make  his  call  every  afternoon  after  that. 
It  was  understood  that  she  had  doubts 
about  the  strict  propriety  of  such  solitary 
visits,  and  had  prohibited  them. 

Then  it  was  that  the  old  Beau  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uneasiness.  At  the 
hour  when  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
call  upon  his  friends  he  strolled  aimless- 
ly about  the  roads,  switching  the  way-side 
weeds  with  his  cane.  People  thought 
that  he  was  ageing  fast. 

About  three  months  after  Rachel’s 
death,  one  midsummer  Sunday,  the  old 
Beau  and  Camilla  walked  down  the  road 
together  to  meeting,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  minister's  that  morn- 
ing and  been  married. 

The  Bridegroom  wore  his  old  dress 
costume  of  bell  hat  and  blue  swallow-tail 
coat,  and  held  up  his  handsome  white 
head  like  a prince  in  his  high  stock,  and 
the  Bride  minced  gently  at  his  side  in  an 
ample  bridal  array  of  a long-past  fashion 
and  cut.  A white  bride -bonnet,  white- 
veiled  and  crowned  with  white  plumes, 
adorned  the  old  Bride,  and  she  wore  a 
lustrous  white  satin  gown  with  a low 
bodice,  a white  Canton  crape  shawl,  and 
white  satin  shoes.  That  bridal  costume 
had,  beyond  doubt,  been  prepared  years 
and  years  gone  by  for  one  of  the  sisters, 
in  anticipation  of  youthful  love  and 
wedded  bliss;  but  for  which?  No  one 
ever  knew.  Some,  indeed,  fancied  that 
the  white  satin  breadths  were  over-long 
for  Camilla,  and  would  better  have  suited 
Nancy,  who  had  been  taller,  but  who 
could  say  with  certainty,  since  Camilla 
stooped  with  age,  and  must  have  lost 
somewhat  of  her  youthful  stature? 

The  old  Bride  passed  up  the  aisle  with 
her  old  Bridegroom,  and  a smile  of  youth 
that  triumphed  over  age  and  memory 
shone  on  her  old  face  through  her  white 
veil,  and  no  one  ever  knew  whether  she 
wore  her  own  or  her  sister’s  wedding- 
gown,  or  had  wedded  her  own  or  her  sis- 
ter's old  Beau. 
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MR.  HWANG  did  nothing  except  en- 
joy his  garden,  the  society  of  his 
youngest  side-wife,  and  his  children.  He 
was  of  the  literary  or  official  class,  and 
managed  to  retire  rich  by  pretending  to 
suffer  a mortal  illness — the  favorite  way 
when  an  official  has  money,  and  enemies 
who  wish  him  rid  of  it.  It  was  plain  that 
even  in  office  he  must  have  done  next 
to  nothing,  for  on  his  left  hand  he  wore 
three  finger-nails  that  took  longer  to 
grow  than  a queue.  They  may  have  been 
fifteen  inches  Tong,  and  were  trained  to 
coil  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  out  of 
the  way  as  long  as  he  kept  his  fingers 
doubled,  which  he  had  done  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

On  his  left  arm  he  wore  a jade-stone 
bracelet  of  the  most  exquisite  shade  of 
green,  clouded  all  over  with  milk-white. 
The  jade-stone  ring  on  his  right  thumb 
was  as  fine  a specimen ; indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  all  the  world — which  is  China 
and  her  vassal  states  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica—could  not  produce  any  finer.  These 
two  bits  of  jade-stone  verified  the  poets’ 
descriptions  of  the  precious  mineral,  for 
they  looked  41  like  the  white  blossoms 
against  the  green  leaves  of  the  apple-tree,” 
or  44like  thin  snow  fallen  on  heavy  grass,” 
or  “ like  soft  white  clouds  afloat  beneath 
a lustrous  sky.” 

Everything  he  used  was  elegant:  his 
snuff-box  of  carved  cameo-glass;  his  fin- 
ger-warmer with  its  carved  open-work 
top  of  silver;  the  heavy  silver  incense-bra- 
zier with  a teak  top  carved  to  look  like 
the  crowns  of  the  trees  in  a bamboo  jun- 
gle; his  eggshell  teacups  of  water-mark- 
ed white  porcelain;  his  silver -encased 
pipes;  his  exquisitely  moulded  bronze  ink- 
water  bowl;  his  tobacco-box  of  carved 
red  lacquer  from  Foo  chow.  These  were 
scattered  about  in  rooms  appointed  with 
carved  furniture  heavier  than  any  with 
w'hich  we  are  familiar,  each  article  being 
wrought  of  teak,  which  is  like  lead.  The 
lightest  parts  of  each  were  the  picture- 
panels,  of  heavy  marble-stone,  set  in  the 
backs  and  bottoms  of  the  chairs,  the  tops 
of  the  stools  and  tables,  and  in  the  can- 
opy-frame of  the  boxlike  bed — a box  that 
was  all  carving,  like  the  finest  cut-ivory 
jewel-box  magnified  thousands  of  times. 
The  heft  of  all  this  massive  furniture  was 


of  no  consequence,  for  every  bit  of  it,  like 
his  finger-nails,  had  staid  where  it  was 
put  for  twenty-five  years. 

His  landscape  marbles,  bronzes,  and 
wall-pictures  would  freeze  an  art-lover 
fast  before  them  as  a pail  freezes  before  a 
pump  in  cold  weather.  His  pictures  on 
silk  were  pasted  on  scrolls  of  white  paper. 
Some  represented  mountains  piled  atop 
of  slender  cabins,  enormous  cataracts  fall- 
ing into  tiny  rills,  and  oceans  lashed  into 
fury  at  the  near  edge  by  gales  that  left 
them  placid  as  mill-ponds  out  where  they 
were  deep  and  distant.  Some  were  paint- 
ings of  truly  beautiful  flowers,  and  oth- 
ers represented  lackadaisical  girls  with  a 
strong  tendency  toward  idiocy.  Still  oth- 
er paintings  were  not  what  we  would  call 
pictures  at  all,  but  were  paintings  of  Chi- 
nese writing — mere  written  characters. 
The  Orientals  see  as  much  art  in  a beau- 
tiful, free,  flowing  painting  of  an  alpha- 
betical character  as  in  a landscape,  and 
we  of  the  West  cannot  see  these  triumphs 
often  without  admiring  them  quite  as 
much.  The  marble-stone  pictures  in  this 
mandarin’s  house  were  very  wonderful  to 
those  who  knew  that  all  were  accidental 
resemblances  to  things  in  nature  that  had 
been  made  by  nature  in  the  patterns  of 
the  veining  of  marble.  They  represented 
flights  of  dpcks,  ranges  of  mountains,  a 
rocky  promontory  against  which  waves 
dashed  themselves  white,  and  one  showed 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  a city  of  a million 
yellow  and  black  buildings,  walled,  and 
standing  on  a great  plain. 

And  yet  Hwang  was  not  happy. 

I may  truly  say  that  his  garden  was  the 
finest  in  the  city.  When  the  apple  and 
plum  trees  poised  their  cloudlike  bouquets 
of  white  and  red  blossoms  above  the  light ' 
and  beautiful  bridges,  above  the  weblike 
pavilions,  all  intricately  carved,  above 
the  mirrorlike  fish-pond;  when  the  gar- 
den flowers  and  the  tree  blossoms  could 
be  seen  through  the  round  doorways  and 
the  diamond-shaped  portals  and  the  doors 
cut  like  flowers  and  vases  and  urns  and 
cups — then  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
Halls  of  Heaven  could  be  much  finer. 
The  walls  that  enclosed  the  garden  went 
up  and  down  and  in  and  out,  doubling 
here,  scalloped  there,  twisted  in  this  space 
and  curving  elsewhere,  until  one  mar- 
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crease . Ins  pride  end  .heighten-  jhis  stand 
ing:  II*  liml  very  -vrrfh  jiliri  file  prod 

Uete  rtf  ^ frmn  Caniuiv 


vailed  ihut  any  i\mn  eV:*r  hutH  so  stupid 
n ibiffg-Qh'  a straight  wall, 
t lie  '.vails  were  opting*  of  unutte  win! 


idle  ut  Ciniial,  but  whether  H rtfo 
tamed  three  acres  or  thirteen,  who 
could  teilf  Tbfe»*e  w/iSYi  >vh\  in  \v>>]fc 
aU  under  ftnoW.  on  paths  of 

• n * • '*>■.: • i e *num  work.  brucftt b urnHrmnit 
al  lipturving  iilr-  roofo,  beuwev. * yv--- 
li»fc&.; &tid  jalousies  of  carved  fc r v)»f>n 
uerie  luslivOi&  'vuh  h« -niter  am.;-  ' h 
P<>  varnish.  Ofeijiyjwf.  was  a • ...» v n» 

gV«  all  afotd  the  garden  on  .sol id  rh  ti». 
hy  many  lurm.  through  eyt.no  ••.  • 

1y  pretty  {K>i;tai^ iOider  a stn^H  ny  mp 
l^liv  at  ^xk,  or  up  ilver  thc*7MUu  »uoVa 
Hiid  urourtd  iije  jKmd;  fh:  act*  *v*  i fs 
^imrlc  ftowevy  island,  BbU  w>ir* 
■Jed  through  *nf$ny  pavilions  nod  l>iv 
houses,  as  airy  as  bird vud  • 
ornate, as,  the  most  ingeniously  ear \ ofe 
lanterns.  Every  such 
hmi*e  wa>  a Uiusehnv  of 
Carved}  furniture,  atw  hi 
curb  one  a v |si Mur  might 

roa^ied^S’'"  gaS^B 


cat  sweets  Or 
melon  seeds  nr  dine  ov 
drmk  tea.  ami 1 smoky, 
while  listening'  to  the 
shrill  kinging  of  him! 
girls  tire  special  (lower 
or  fcfewra  >rfW&eb  ri unfit h 

of  ihfeycgr  grew  in  pm 
tii&mn  there- -for  .wlmi 
would  life  li£  without 
drivers  or  who  would 
vUdui^W montli  that  iittd 
tint  at  feast  irpuy  especial 
hi ossonO  A m l iii  e very 

\\y'\Y  were  those  plain 
slitfls-ttf  pcirjfl*:^}.  wood 
and  those 

t\yiaie<Ir  pCivfo^iteil  fefek. 
of  Wnvk  Which  no  gmiion 

should  luck. 

i$p ; ' and 

ti«n»-  wife,  aged,  hint  sA 
nepH}  perfect A^-Syldum 
n*  op»'o  n>  ? mouth  >vi»»*n 
fiouhiy-ih  anil  she/  bail 
horde  him  ^ons  its  well 
<Uv  thmglitcry  I fey  had 
aitsty. wife  a iu\ 
sotnr  M»ir onHUiu  to  in 
Vitr.^.OfT.---^,  wy*^o^ . 


houhini  sh;3|i?jK.  ytppf 

unfed  with  o^mUfy  ;iih 

nVk-.v'.tiov  o»onh  and  sea- >vre<j  from  lln« 

hcatiiifhl  ttyvii  wind 

(m$  r(if; } mwy 

ast,  and  ^aoKvdhvds  in>m  the  >vrsi  - uvn- 

thorn  so)  of  oarved  5 

done,  trmyhydhv  >»r  rd 

UsUuoir  M|toi<  his  hihif*.  Y'(  i,e  luni 

gJti«0(lpo'tie.vy..  TVie  ; 

^irdcrrwak^frian 
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i for  it  is  rrimiu^i  Ut 

let  much  tahil  lie 
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much/  to.  -.mate**  him  unhappy.  The  fn*H  shipper  a(  hr-  <*'.vn  tablet  after  death  hy 
that  be  ***«#  in  l if  tost  blind  not  St.  S'  n ifjjftWtUUt?}’/  ailoptm^  *4  ft  oilier  boy. 
wsa*  life  hi  liific  evil ii  bfe  only  siirvh  mg-  < Mow!  - Vejehtot'  Fine.  ti.s  the  m.w 

was  nbtonlyaTake  piimfel  had  imrn  Tmbtfv$/%;a  tx*yi$h  low 
arpi  4 «ja»ndllM'HL  bur  wow*  than  all  else,  foe  LUiW  vrlm  liv*ni  with  her  par 

he  bmldfen .(ipi^u'H  Tvm  w Hiw  yvar>  wifi  exaidiy  behind  Mr.  Tlwangns  trar 
halt  passed  M)«T  hr-  waft  seni  with  a large  drft  The  tmuv  bm-k  wall  wf  the  gajvh-o 
smb  of  HioaHy  nr  Ninj^pd  Thv  moifey  .Hptavafed  life  tow  - e^tuiefc?  . LU'ife  F&iyy > 

bad..  not  been  paid,  and  he  had  nut  tv  father  was  *fead.  He  had  )«*»«*  if'ry 

t,nnie»l  The  ti|ij  mandarin  v*a*v  therefore  prosperous  sdl>*mt>rrh;nit,  mid  -bad  fefl  ;<• 
#f»  > qiiamla^y  whether  pt  Avail  utfet  hope  'hynuiie  tfehfe  widow. her 
ffljif-fyH  ivtvtff,.  iyy  :f;p  .htfelc*'  of  • n.  yv*fe*  • '.  ftiiiry;,  II<*  had  biitpided 

dilUgbPO'  UUhM.ul  I^H’IuhlT  KhW;  lh? ■ W ^ 
mt  o h?o.i  dixMl.ssvd  Ul««  irinhh  itgmeOdy: 


H»U  the  silk  - mvivlmai  IpaI  before  Ho- 
U'a\V>  *>f  thv  OUHolt  YWlV 
anvl  ihfei  M rft>  Hwang'  fc;H  .fell  with.  Lit 
ilw  F.airy\ n«oUi«>r.  J )ii&  did  not  p hire 
tbs  *‘ad  of  thv  other  wry-  prompt  I > , she 
*>fh«r.  aY*er  'Wiiiinu  hir  the  eb  bp  v.  o.x 
hyf . i>Ujb  IfyWtti'#' , icV-  t'n  ‘ Lfethifer 
{‘b^wir*  at  - ihf*.  ovwvo^ht  ; #1j4  fefe'V’ 
iuwiH-s  em-rpM  tattle  Jo  m nil  ;tVo.  ’ooii 
thieifejr  titao  u.  sbotv  .waU  gn  jjjg  «;p 
ibv  w # n fen ; Uh  :o*fednL,w.litbp 
was  mi  .a  hphfer  '$?$$&#■ 
rrf.r^fitiuiom  ritv  i *v*>  yttmu'h.  -Mit: 

o.odrjto*  osMstss  the  oui.fl,.  and.  affer  h ^ 
>i\ivenag  words.  Ir»<tsvnf*d  snr!i  of 

ridiedlo;  abtiv^  Vf if t) ioL  >1  mi  Todvwn^y 
indy  i\vo  tdlv-TobKiral  Killy  oid  Ohih-o 
svvittrwnriM'n  haw  vetuiy  at  ihidi  Urngw**. 
Mjitb.  Mrs.  rvpomnl  ihv  opoAMvi 

to  )\#t\  tthiii.  dnid  h^d  thv  >.ii>*;. 

M «.*»t  hf.-s  soM,  if.lw*  aVrr  rj-OH  Mi  »i.  +ir,,it\>\ 

«Mat*vy  iVr%T  J-AtU^  ASyv 


B\vaM^  :Tnok.  t{te>  k>hg  ha^^1:*»t>D 

Htvor  id  hts  woiki>»<i  }o}v  aod  hoai  htr 
hark  too  . Writs  .and  rid;nH  I or  da tUJjg  tii 
ar^-viM  -uiv  ovill  *«r  aut.hohfifx  in  iiiy dtrmsv. 
Whvu  siiv  jr.utiud^i  htrti  Uj3!  MfcttyiVi^  $m 
sonxv  -HiUor  sairv  Imd  ^iid  t.lm4  thv  ur- 
o,f  in^rria^.^  sluid.td  te  fell  io 
wruhon.  he  hr  a { bvr  still  hatfjvr^'iilhyhg. 
he  ihul  ittH  d 6i i}>  fiv^  f itifes  fd t1  itl{  ’ hfe 
hn?n— and  tAunaded  hffe  th^? 
w**rp  f>t  s<*  ioi  Iv  acdoutii  in  ids  iVMiv;*  dto 
^iwA;  Ithi  w 1 fe,  ij feHt <c) » 'f i yAy 

uaig^o  |^(l  0 ydh  him 
ituiiihit  to  eah|  T»er  fi$rh  ■ h)$ 
ivi  lOthrr  )i|*f>Tt'  tsh  fed  i hj&red  l life 

Vjfuhdyv  to do,  •;6ho,  OtM>t:  i>vd  ’at  1»>‘^ 

'A  io.  lOfl  hor  to  >",»  •**«  itrr  - tarr/  fescaU-SV 
>:•!>'■  (rid  told  Bor  Other'  whttK’h  itial  she 

th<>  IwAi 

Tam^ys.  If  wlnr H^ihtdn<'/*nd'  "ui 

fid*  fe^raiTyi.ihr  at 

h.iOs  A?  . Y-'T 1 1*;' ; 
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• that  Cloud 

lk  Fairy  khoiikl  yieyer 
wed;  but  (he  parti*-*?  to.  iu$  Agr+nuneol  jn*«*  fixed  >*w  the  dull  thorn  of 

/urg^t  iu  toke 

She  Jwl  .been  brought  up  *<«  brieve  fdUk  Fniry's  mother  found  FnmViovo- 
be.r^if  hUed  to  beeom-  Pin**  ••■  If-  Ik?-  ietver  vbij.  nnfhbrmumied  . to  he  U4cJ 
like*,  rme*  <7htmw  giVf  ?u  |¥yr  u>djhuifk  .the  it  w**b  nhj  *krue<h 

hftrb  pbl>;b<l  with  I il.i? i xwk  hSh'e  gokTrhosM a fumudko)  bliiCn  ahe  want- 

very  trejnWiW^Iy*  ab4  'f&.cmily  Kvvye  0*#-  f ji^.  }'j  ^ ?Y  A si  vii '?  kVafi#  iJ  nji  fuj  daagb- 
garden  wall u she  bad.  at  Ihirfec  M ne  Fuiy.-  . '.u*e-  tnhl.  her  that  thk  writer  was  her  pro- 
teen  age;  beard  hi rn  referi W :;1 Jui*htfhd i: Thp  niAtb^r usetj 

• ne&r'  Hppmaivlt'.irif  the  tfeiy  when  sluh^k>kj4  ;'%i.  iTtkfy  belwrikg  jtkr  iitigbltvotr  ^ son  to 
become  ins  ';  little  slay -at-  borne  " S]w*  be  dead  or  in  •.'.prison,  but  .brir  daughter 
was  phmficnlly  a woman  Uhiii.  umi  baiP  assured  her  t bat  HOtbiug  had  '.beta! lee 
run  felasbfcjg  away  from  lion  as  he  sat  him  that  would  prevent  ins  iharryinu her. 
OUifk  iiinktvb^beve  mritiAtajti  in  his  /a-  atid  t.l'iut  $nch><*r  kdp  W/woidd 
tbek*  garden  where  n touched  the  .wail  t ;Iaim  bur.  *'*  Many  and  numy  A bight  In* 
iwkwuem  rfW  «$U*bvs.  When  jrtfcxt-  sbe  conies  fo  rite  in  ipy  dyritWR;’,'5  said  Little 
saw  him  & :wav^t  & paper  and  dropped  F^iry ; ’■  iiml  t\Vpk>.  wbep  i ,hkypvlk&k 
i i" in  bpi«  garikru  b>J  it  a preil y ?vrvy  lhg  to  the  Goddess  of  Merer  t have 
message  hiddhig.  her  cease 'to  run  uway  .looked  up  and  ^een  him  standing  where 
frOM  otte  wihWv  an  kites  ww’kyira}  to  he  the  gt  »(hl;»^s  w«st  .smiling  ro 
tied  xo  hors  wUli -i.)h> -rod  Silk  c-md*  »if  per'  Tudcr  #»thev  eh f^uhsn«uer  s sueh  an  u^ 
yx^tdal  h ’little:’ ^fkry  >evi ion  ndgli)  have  f a.vbr^'h^y . Jttl td;e$^^d' 

beltevrd  'i:m> :.nr;?rr  'kt-; hp^ yt?:kt[h%f'].^r: M- ih*  th^  did  wonifny;  ipit.t  io  h\l\tif  wik  hop 
:4$} uhle&*  hF  Atei^v  tb^V!  ybe.  'h^Ukvi&i v id. : ■ ha tryd-  tow ard;  Jthe  t Juftipg^v.  $he  M?r- 
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mtdetod  to,A.  convulsion  of  ami 

tun,  only  swore  that  tin*  marriage  shook! 
never  tnte  i>la:ce,  but  cvco  threfateuftcl  to 
kil  l or  give:  her  the  choice 

of  0 . wdyke^  ;j;irl^Wt^ve4esr>  the  halter  aiHl 
©piutrJs  \ - ; ■ . ' * : • ■' 

•IfiitleL'FAifyii  ‘hrftUiHr  usetjtoal  this  lime, 
to  trips  to  Shanghai  on 

business  errands,  and  On  one  of  these 


J . ■ 


toper*  Oopr  ami  a g-aTl^rr  around  three 
sides  of ThtowaU*;  Both  pit  arid  gallery 
were  set  with  oh  air*  ami  tables,.  at  uhtoh 

men  were  >mokjug,  drinking  tea,  and  e«l- 
Tttg  roasted  melon  seeds.  Frmn  *he  sahn 
of  lea  and  tobacco  the-  proprietors  'm«ufe 
tl ieir  e&'pen^iea  dii-d  profits*.  tor  nothing 
■was  charged  for  admission.  As  soon  ■&& 
the  brother  and  sister  «it  down  p 
li thought  two  great  coarse  ch tna 
$$  pinch  of  tea  in  the  hoi  tom.  and  ?;  cu- 
tter on  top . of  e&cbv  He prc$*#i|y ■&&&, 
fi-gaiti  with  a great  kettle  of  shibjtog  white 
metal,  and  pouring  hot-  water  to  each  cup, 
re-covered  the  cups  wiili  the  Queers,  Unu 
the  aroma  might  not  pass  iftrhyy  tor  both 
in  eating  and drinki iig'tjte'. Chi jt 
value  the  aroma  of  what  they  put  iri  them 
rpouLhsc  All  timrugh  the  ^Venihg  thiy 
and  other  ewlies  kepi  fllltiijg  the  intriad 
teacups  with  hot  w«*toK  without  eve?*  re- 
plenishing  them  , with  tea  leavwti.  And 
new  and  then  ihey  brought  tray*  of 
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short,  but.  to  a young  girl,  very  -exciting', 
voyages  he  took  Littto.  Fairy  to  conk  Hi* 
rice  nod  make  his  bed  and  sing  tor  him. 
Arrived  bx  the  foreign  or  iriaty  pdri  of 
Shanghai,  he  mmsu.1  ted  the  ph^  btOs  ;pf 
^^  llj^trc%j  and  toob  her  hvente  afwhi&b 
it  happene.il  tk. a r n.  morions  and  proper  play 
WuS  to  be  jicrtormCid ; for  there  ar^uniuv 
light  am!  u^rncUl y f-oruie  play  s on  the  Oto 
1 1 U vAe hie  1 \ ‘oh  |y  outcast  nomeh 
&ji*y  ^fcfeii:  UytoEho  men  Tfe  phiy  which 
Lhile'  Fairy  Went  to  see  was  a bhUnica! . 


of  the  Ming*.  Being  liufy- footed.  she 
t to  I lie  $W  ehni  ry  dud 

v?$k  'f$ry  umoJi  surprised  to  $ri*  that  the 

broad  drop  }j( ail  of  tto  trance  fhe  |da>y- 
Itcum— the  ball  Jtsdf  being  lhg  e?iobgfr 
to  iiftld  three-  farge  dwyl lings  in  a mr 
fetoJibked  with  other  chides/ 
HljaiuloWed  by  their  hearers  and  packed! 
oboe  together  after  their  passengers  had 
gnwr Mito  fbe  playhohsel  The  thee- 
t?»-  was  o gir?it.  dingy,  shabby,  .midkc* 
g^mpd  1mm  of  a placcy  having  one  large 


There 

of  the  theatre-  bnl  the  Mngv  was  ribJa^e 
with  thee hyrng  over- 
head ;ui  a ehanflelka*,  instead  of  under' 
toot,  a§  in  our  thoatyp^  The 
large  pfatfarm  prdlWt^d  tortou|:  toUi 
pit.  U had  no  scenery  at  side  or  hack, 
but  agaitet  the  will  at  the  far  end  Bat  tins 
m uaidian^  f<tf’6V£r  aad?  apt  w Uh - 

^DUt  umthod,  since  the  ditfer^til 

eharactov^  in  the  drains  wei*e  always  hvv 
dtdec)  ^ctaeeompani^t^ 

:.  tor ;:<e*ddh  ^dd>  jrrtptnr*ov^r>:-th^  a^Uortf  -Of 
p toy  whs  very  toten  nuerpre^v  1 by  rhe 
nOriiC'  Tb  listen  once  to  su-rh  a band 
w*as  to;  hear  <p  i J y dtojiojd  cbtif u^tb  n ; to 
hear : it,  ^iati.y  * fihK*^  wasl  to  fttid  d ,^ore 
uik[  nloriy  pleading,  ; • 

T|ie  part  of  Rfe  lietoi%  Aotfem  and  of 
*&&h  Woman  dm  Uie>.  played  by 

a main  but  with  'meb  excejtoiit  art  that 
.Litito  Fairy'.  - c^dld;  Mito#  ..•btiUevA;  • her 
own  khdK  ledge  rh»iv  uiy'i^omaM.  may  p ep^ 
form  yin  lliy  theatres.  v By*  means  *>f 
b!o<d<«  of  wood  ;;UiHier  their  dieets  they 
ruimieked  the  swaying  gait  »?  an^tocrafd- 
huhes;  hid,  ii.en*  voices,  ‘their  tricks  of 
speexdi,  Hieie  mamveiisUfA,  were,  all  fvTni- 
.hiiity  The  play  was  in  the inaPdariti  lam 
gimgo,  vybieh  Little  Fairy  could  nd  irnv 
derkta/id< . t . i fc  \v«xs  more  .inteirrgiblft  ta 
her  thaci  to  & foreigner,  toi*  very  good  rea- 
sons. For  iustauceV  when  an  actor-  made: 
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Up l*  bvotfibr  a Hashed  her  ^.-wasi  mis- 
- n.Kish'ii  that  kkfi  AyaUid 
k now  tho  (! hmi t U» iv^iio g Pi mvuvi y where 

■llCMl  »t  lit*!  lil*  Viix!  Im-  iYiViiJtf:  sk^jp 

oprm  ilic  i behind  the  siftgib  and  inquire  about  tluf 
man.  Hca  f on* » tl  lliy  ikVto tyi  1 i & long 
actor  Wot  nuv  room  Udmhi  th*  :smg*r--.u  room  all 
hi*  ciCji  ai^ d tiYkkd  bin  <d  u tipped  will h f prop testes’,  I i u M|T 

ijbii  ii 4 J » £/  vfti  j fey 
Y Tfem*  weK:  ku- 

ht  rpen 
ii  i^rfe'Ct 

Foiby  <y&  fifty  men 
fc#  p<>\ 

rihv*.  sbhm  wily 

1.  AeCrrbi  'ftyfevring  ibeir 


a wpfmHmjn^  twfeibi 

falling  ami  svjutrmuig  im  tin-  stage*  she  taken  hm  $ii& 
knew  t Iliit  to  he  41  sign  lbi.it  be  orshe  ;Aa\  ! 11  ^ 

to  be  killed  in  that  act  Wkmiio  aclib 
caw*  leaping*  anil  bumdiug 
stagtnxho  knew  f Imt  tViij?  meant  lie  was  on 
hoimhntfk : ami  wiitHUwei*  aii 
down  a feat) vet*  in 

hiee  with  Jfs  she  said:  ’ Hi  yu) » ‘ $Vv\v  bo  from  tbe/lreilmg. 
is  thinking.  Me  i*  reHeeung  w Uui  it  i*  and  heaped  on  the  iiotu 
best  to  do/'  if  aii  on  tigers  dragons. 

She  ntieml-  mahy  ‘ In  y:ibs/\hut  mie  mT  iitany  sons.  >ini>  of  imfidr 
of  them  was  startled  out  nf  her  so  sudden-  stacks  of  weapon* 

Iv  that,  all  av  ho  wer*  near  by  named  and  seeontf  hatid  shop 
looked  around.  bu&tled  about  the  room 

■ There  is  my  l)<d^ttVtedvv  ;dio  said  [ hies.  \VAV» 
there  •--- that  ope  carry  the  l)nv  banner  partly  d r»vs.st£$ 
for  the  lady  tcavtdov.’*  fanes  and  paintino  {he»n  Wside  a bench 

'■//  :’  \ ■ :r’  . ’ - ‘ y/fili  d#pjbed  Vv i t) • col 

oi>\  beneath  the  nrr- 
o>r  Siri  winch  each 
• . r^Um  >hw  hirpsHT 
:yyvo’/;.  /0>&  C%Vjew^for  ? i>iil 
•-  w • Fairy V 

V hmlherfc  aame—s 


i hat  Khe  vrui  ’correct 
mi  irrr  feeogltitfOfi  of 
i be  man,  but  rtiai  be 
* was  uihmed.  y/y,  w‘. 

^ ii  ik"' 'rrtn  ' hudy^ 
said.  she.  4i  t\lr  now  I 

be  hi*  sec 

yb  ni  ^ile/  v "/•  / 
Wbei»  oite  th  Iriks 
Utat  a:  second  -o/  :s 
b‘M  /skiVtj  ion  meed 

. ml|v<  hefi  it 
fiems  t hai  tlwV  fi.rk 
Wife  is  | In  Id  less  >-ne 

.<s:s  boiv  e\t » ;n:ri- 

/x\ni  wds  i iiyiip 

Fairy's  love<  f?;»r 
, the  Cdninistoneliing: 
i/me.  li/er  broiaef 
seaddahm?/  A 
Fooi  was  thi? .TniWwV 
n a m e he  eal f wl .fien 
Uuf  lie  vrjys 
pressed  by  bee  Idjnd 
regard 

b»mi(  bet rutif^d  that 
he  sought  Ihui  iunt 
til^iit  tv  lid,  1 rad  ibfeiigf 
talk  with  law.  The 
story-  of  ]^uty,s,-d«rg- 
i^adation  so  cbtii” 


I S r>« A S 1 U AijLtfbtt. 


’t*.  ' 

ed  vii  few  q«>2^ 

fbrf 

bar 

is,  atui  liumtAf 
k to  tell  liis  sisie.T 

Gocgle 


iJTTLK  FAIRY  VS 


pi*  1C  »I»;U  it  was  quiVk'ly' 
u>M,  us  a mpeijtam  mar*  V 
a«hi»if.s  / Un nsr  ill  feyy 

si ot*K  Dr*  .Jiiul  tettuiftf1  ^ 
I h f;U  with.  a r-hVt: 

*»;m&  iiirj.  Mo  IwtAvij  In  ::;vvV§ 
[nt jiViic  a vkil.lm;  *w.  i wo  M 
■*sv>ry  d«vy  to  Irenr  fiop  \| 

MU"  ,'U  It  is  * I ) ?>  t f f*  l*S  , lu‘  £ 

• b\  ilimuTs 

:«|t  and  pay  in  u ‘ £ 

iwi  d<?)  to  y t 

tlivrp  yoVd  Widfe  Tliw»-  : 
H#  *?mS  f AV»>st  folk-  . -. 

, aHurv,  j v*  , . . & 

;v>v.MrV*k“<l  '•  it.  vrjn , 
f*v«i:  a.U  tfisif  io>  !*atl |p 
Ufsr  ^hVVV^,  yMottPv  ‘.Vs; 

. OiiaW  ,'idrH  t*>  •Iiojtoxv*' 
mpVo,  * aiy’ing*  ijjtpt  si**'  i 

Wjftf  iiVv^'filiV  it  for  :•..  ■ 

H<‘y^  f*w$tn£  ITv  itf»F  ,r 

row**<l  of  tin-  ihi?rttiv- mvu  •. 
im'.  anil  wlu;n  tlin  U tiiHifn 
l itn  ;»  V.  ;<  v hr  put 
in  pawn  m tlie  u>  V 

wiivk  Vitit:  las  iW’Ht  an  ;v  ;:■■ 
. :Jk cnI  T:licr<».:-vt':,5 
lor  wsi.«  praeUrall  v n slavr.  ; . 

);k  iu  I i *i  fi  t ?V  : ? 

• fan  tua  ■ . II ,ty  yjfX*  : : -j.  V:> 

fatrF|it>/J  \ylu>n  Jo* 

At  L<v«h-  rVriiny  > Avv^p(| 

iUn{  tjoVofioio  Ifo  shu( 
fi  iM;  i t AvuH'  ii  ol  tfiMv  tUivt  V V 

hy  \<  as  r0i».2>H*>*l,  I'Ull;  ft .1  its  ’ I 
vr i 1 at  ti i HrrtU ick  41^1  tliiit  y:  | 
nutk^;  ..'  • f 

;-Vi»f  h-Tuv  i . | 

'•*1  h\niib.  i \gsim  )o-:  i»‘kl 
<>ul  |p w>foir  titui.  it i *> 

) f< H* f&f  * 'i  oil  ti  i>;  : : ' ' ‘i 

ojii  ina  f%.  hajis^ if : .' 

>vu  p i r.;u  iH  Tip:  < %\ r 
lynifti  >'^Siia n-tfl'i » i\  ?tinl  • . ■ 
mtwmy:  ! • 

iiml  l»riny  l«u«  inno* 

4^|y 1 1>\ H7'  ; 

WjiV  Vlkliw p 

;Ot  nariy  visit  UV  I.iUiv  Fviiij  , 

• tioix  to.  fee 


/t  .**  *i v '<*v>;^.i>i>:  '>VAV,t'. 
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t in*  hylp  4\t  vi  >imi(l  iii$4 
& *be  sii  Vp^tl 

• * vi* «*  the  tv  ail  and  ip»" 
l)  HfV  \\tf) tf  bl  UIhIh  r :\U<\ 


v *yp>hh{bih  ^ j | jp 
*he.r  eyd  of  Ijfcife  hnmcl 
• M *>ld - Hhtu 
i ny. ^lUWculy  i»W  itK*' 
before  mm 

j/t^h  U}  W%  Xhp  puri  Ai; 

. ntf\?}ii j( iis  ft ^ j *b fthMtk % 
Ih*t  hi#  $<w H h^ftv'  ‘ 'Ipp 
Wyv&ii$£ bf  the  oM  ru&jh 
i*  trtil  - im  \ c 1 y,; 

Hfitl  1«m4 

uJa:*.!  LitV 

^it‘c  irflV  Kig:!^  i>uci  j i 
brbUS  >iuU*  h'  wrlmh 
* shaved  hat*; 
Ih&rimUy  tlitt  ixviTniUi^ 
i>Ui  ma a s i^poetel  u 
ifiVk.  tffid  «t:Om 

g \ J*|$  iv hi>  5*  irOtfnO},  /Ut4 
<»hunbfiSHl  hf»  Hif*  wV'Wv' 
•*fc i*i^ , • ri|’  ■ jfh*\ ’, nurtijiMit  tv 
tri j Av ten  o!A 
H \sAi\% ; ■ \v#& 

: Mi>«yjw ; ; 1 wt.  \ ami  * ' ifrV 
>etyrh<*tJ  nut  mbbemighc 
.-*. her  ■ by ;- *>f i h vbb3$4 

He  bV* 

iffcvv  js  y T f j e bi;ayi>5V  ^iri 
m Oftijnk 

Ciiiim  tll€  CfAr 

aWi.  Wlw  ihf  . }i^p 
hoped  m {hid  Um  h! 
inH*t  |ia9$g}  f 
Hftf  Jffcih 

v?if- ; V >,.\ 

'■  Hi  yAk  5j|  Mw&m***) 

t »i«lO ; 

J(|illliPPI(P|B!|B((IIPBPIPHPBBi^^  ^ t JjHJj 

;r  Vil:yVi\<  ano-  lior,  i**i  4.*|u*  m*.a  lu*  4 Either  T thuifitK],  t/luud  • kmcd?)^ 

teiHid  a fVftl^'  to  [ij^  h-H^r  ii  ];-§/*  ttjri  l.ltf  . .Pi»i«  . i'nanhi'  (rum  \i\>  ;mibi*>,h. ' ** 

vT-fi.n  beside  iittPiim'  »Hv>urti;jm  h>jj  f(  As  : iho  m?v>.t  mmUsv'v  Iu«U  byt-wc^f* 

ujf^  ni  a i\Ub>  Wi  v-^PsiMii.P  ^hr  ivrbto.  * hu*  ^ ‘ ‘ * s ' 7?  ^ ' 

"'.avuV  ivt.  WiM  j'i’i^hhut  niup  hhhvr  mlo  •bwUwtr*  tte  c\ld  Uivm 

•■•/mui pi.KHu:e  \>  Pb  uur  UfV|,:^  i uih  dt*c»s.v  rn^d  ' Yoo  litiKSf  tym.  b»^;iir<? .V Uwkk- 

\.i\\  ;ir>  x .s|Ari<  ;md  a p pi  nr  t^iorp  iuiii  if  y^iy  m»  si;:iO\«* v l bait pv>'  y^u  ;>rr  a mot*  • 
you  ivill  l.»i‘iiiy  hiti*:  am  *««  walk  with  you  moir  in>y  limit  iruU.  Lisi.ovi  i*« 

ui  (}*>k  j,  * /ill  I.  will  i:T»w.m  urn.  tj$&_  \ui\\  av  ynur  lumm.  and  rrpmrj» 

;;*f  Imtf  Iii.it  }*;-  t;,  «h>.pii^ <u-.L*  :at<v-  bi-tM  !,?r(l  vvhf'tr ;oU  viwirry  u»yM)i)  it  wilt  - 

U*»v-.’  be ■ v? I _ .'ih-i  Ji  fool.  ',H 

So  ^lio  •i'vii  ri  5oue  u lHfo  rvihr,  ^ya'tJxdu*  i 'toiiiPuVa*  hai^  Pmo lh<- fruibp 
illg  death./ a lid  -ir  pi*'.'  pvoper  hn.o.  \i  Ilh  mvi\  ;av*r  hit-  -'V’dp  :-tt.uj  rej«>n;fd 
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his  father,  who  then  told  him  seriously 
what  a worthless  son  and  a disgrace  he 
had  been,  yet  he  had  been  forgiven  and 
restored  to  be  the  heir  to  the  family  for- 
tune. “And  now,”  said  he,  “obedience 
is  very  little  to  ask  of  you,  but  that  I shall 
exact.  Since  you  are  evidently  in  a great 
hurry  to  marry,  which  is  a commendable 
impulse,  I shall  quickly  arrange  for  you 
a match  such  as  shall  reflect  credit  upon 
our  family.” 

A go-between,  or  match -maker,  was 
employed,  and  in  a few  days  a beautiful 
young  lady  of  high  parentage  was  found, 
with  parents  ready  to  betroth  her  to  a 
suitable  young  man.  Pine  was  told  of 
the  selection,  and  that  the  girl’s  parents 
had  been  asked  for  the  full  name  and 
close  details  of  the  time  of  the  young 
woman’s  birth,  so  that  an  astrologer  could 
be  commissioned  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  pair.  The  Pine  notified  Little  Fairy 
by  writing,  and  she  was  downcast,  until 
in  a postscript  she  saw  the  name  of  the 
prospective  bride.  “I  know  her  and  her 
people  very  well,”  she  wrote  back,  “ and 
I will  hope  for  good  luck  until  I have 
had  a talk  with  her.” 

He  wrote  begging  for  an  interview; 
but  several  days  passed,  and  then  she 
said,  in  a letter  put  under  the  loose  stone 
that  was  their  post-office,  that  she  wished 
he  respected  her  sufficiently  to  cease  ask- 
ing to  see  her;  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
child,  and  therefore  could  only  lower  her- 
self and  excite  his  disgust  by  yielding  to 
his  request.  “To-morrow  you  will  find 
good  news  under  the  stone,”  she  said. 

On  the  next  day,  with  a heart  bound- 
ing with  hope,  he  took  another  letter  out 
of  the  crevice  in  the  wall.  The  first  sen- 
tence in  it  raised  him  to  the  highest  hall 
of  heaven;  the  next  dashed  him  into  bot- 
tomless despair. 

“Heaven  is  with  us,”  said  the  letter. 
“You  have  a hard  task,  however.  You 
must  bow  to  your  father’s  will.  We 
must  not  communicate  with  one  another 
again,  except  as  man  and  wife.  Pledge 
your  word,  by  heaven  and  earth,  that  you 
will  do  as  I say.  If  you  follow  my  in- 
junctions strictly  we  will  be  happy  in  two 
worlds.  Do  not  try  to  see  me  or  to  write 
to  me.  Do  not  doubt  me,  for  I am  clear- 
headed and  in  earnest.  Allow  all  the 
arrangements  for  your  wedding  with 
Miss  Precious  to  proceed.  Take  your 
full  part  in  them  without  slowness  or 
grumbling.  Pretend  to  give  me  up,  to 
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care  nothing  for  me.  Proceed  thus  to 
the  actual  marriage  with  Miss  Precious. 
Then  we  shall  both  gain  golden  happiness 
and  our  heart’s  yearnings.  I predict  that 
you  will  meet  with  a severe  trial  present- 
ly. but,  when  it  comes,  remember  that  I 
predicted  it,  and  keep  faith  in  me,  even  up 
to  the  moment  that  the  veil  of  your  bride 
is  lifted  for  you  to  see  her.” 

The  double  horoscope  was  cast,  and  the 
astrologer  found  the  planets  governing 
the  lives  of  Miss  Precious  and  The  Pine 
to  be  in  favorable  relations  for  an  early 
marriage.  Pine  sent  handsome  presents 
to  his  betrothed,  and  she  sent  back  the 
same  number  of  equally  costly,  well- 
chosen  gifts.  When  every  preliminary 
had  been  attended  to,  and  months  had 
gone  by,  an  old  boyhood  friend  of  The 
Pine  invited  him  to  join  a merry  party 
at  dinner  for  a farewell  to  the  bachelor 
life  of  one  of  the  number.  Cloud-touch- 
ing Pine  almost  cast  a damper  on  the 
dinner  party,  he  was  so  silent  and  gloomy. 

His  host  tried  to  rally  him. 

“ You  are  as  downcast,”  said  he,  “as  if 
you  had  bad  luck  for  a bedfellow.” 

“ I have,  indeed,” said  Pine;  “ I am  no 
fit  company  for  you;  for  while  our  friend 
goes  laughing  to  wed  some  willowy  girl, 

I am  forbidden  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  heart,  and  must  marry  a beast  whom 
I wish  I might  strangle  while  she  stands 
beside  me  making  her  devotions  to  my 
ancestors.” 

“ What  is  her  stinking  name?  Let  us 
have  sport  with  her,”  said  the  man  in 
whose  honor  the  dinner  was  given. 

“Her  name  is  Precious  Ho,” said  Cloud- 
touching Pine. 

“You  pig!”  screamed  the  young  man; 
“take  that!”  and  he  dashed  his  samsu, 
cup  and  contents,  at  the  face  of  young 
Pine.  “How  dare  you  speak  in  that 
fashion  of  the  most  jadelike  of  women?” 

The  cup  missed  Pine,  and  was  crushed 
against  the  wall  behind  him. 

“Hold  him!  Hear  me!”  said  Pine. 

“I  have  done  enough  harm  in  casting  a 
cold  wet  napkin  over  this  merrymaking. 

Go  on  with  your  fun  and  let  me  retire. 

I was  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  my  woman, 
when  I know  no  ill  of  her,  and  never 
saw  her.  Since  she  is  evidently  a cousin 
of  this  gentleman,  I beg  his  forgiveness. 

I did  not  dream  that  she  was  a relative.” 

“ Alas!  she  is  nothing  to  me,”  said  the 
youth.  “I  accept  your  explanation.  I 
must  not  think  of  any  one  but  the  jewel 
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who  is  soon  to  be  mv  little  stay-at-home, 
Miss  Little  Fairy,  who  lives  behind  your 
honorable  father’s  magnificent  garden.” 

“By  all  the  gods!”  cried  Pine,  and 
lurched  forward  and  fell  across  the  table 
in  a swoon,  upon  the  bowls  and  cups  and 
saucers. 

When  he  was  restored  to  consciousness 
the  young  man  who  had  quarrelled  with 
him  escorted  him  to  the  door  and  to  his 
chair. 

“I  could  not  speak  upstairs,”  said  he; 
“ but  there  is  some  terrible  mystery  about 
this.  In  fact,  I am  the  sport  and  slave  of 
mystery.  I see  that  I love  your  bride, 
and  you  love  mine.  I am  marrying  a 
woman  I care  nothing  for,  to  please  a 
woman  whom  I wished  to  marry.  I am 
told  I am  to  have  my  heart’s  desire,  and 
if  so  it  follows  that  you  will  have  yours; 
but  I cannot  comfort  you,  for  I cannot 
see  a foot  of  the  path  ahead  of  me.” 

“Nor  I,  nor  I,”  sobbed  the  wretched 
Hwang.  “I  am  told  the  same  thing.  I 
could  not  understand  it  before.  Now  it 
has  become  ten  times  more  puzzling.  Pity 
me,  distinguished  friend,  as  I,  your  con- 
temptible sympathizer,  pity  you.” 

“No,  no;  give  me  no  pity,”  said  the 
youth;  “have  faith  in  your  woman,  as  I 
have  in  mine,  for  I see  now  that  what 
threatens  us  is  too  terrible  to  befall  two 
men  at  once— therefore  it  cannot  be.” 

Pine  tried  to  look  equally  hopefully 
upon  the  situation,  but  he  could  not,  for 
each  new  step  seemed  to  drag  him  far- 
ther from  his  will,  nearer  to  the  girl  he 
did  not  want.  He  permitted  his  father 
to  select  the  betrothal  presents,  and  the 
old  man  chose  like  a lover.  The  gifts 
sent  back  by  the  bride  he  threw  in  a chest 
with  an  expression  of  disgust.  He  did 
not  even  look  to  see  if  she  had  sent  the 
same  number  of  things  he  had  sent  to 
her.  Then  came  the  time  for  the  true 
wedding  gifts,  when  he  allowed  his  father 
to  send  to  the  girl  a wagon-load  of  silks 
and  other  costly  stuffs  to  be  made  up  into 
clothes,  shoes,'  aprons,  hats,  and  bed-cov- 
ering. Months  passed,  and  at  last,  like  a 
death-sentence,  came  the  caravan  of  her 
made-up  goods  and  the  household  be- 
longings she  sent  to  fit  up  her  two  rooms 
in  his  house:  her  bed,  her  bureaus,  her 
bath-tubs,  her  kettles  and  china  and 
costly  porcelains  and  bronzes,  her  white- 
metal  vases  with  peacock  feathers  in 
them,  her  chests  of  clothes  and  bed- 
clothes, her  beautiful  carved  chairs  and 


tables — all  a bride’s  equipment,  in  fact. 
He  knew  that  in  two  or  three  days  he 
must  send  a “flowery,”  or  hired  bride’s 
chair,  for  her,  with  musicians,  and  a reti- 
nue of  coolies  in  red  uniform. 

He  sent  the  flowery,  and  his  messen- 
gers found  her  in  her  mother’s  room — 
where  a self  - respecting  maiden  will  al- 
ways be  found  at  such  a time.  She  had 
been  crying  for  a week,  but  she  wore  her 
hired  bride’s  crown,  and  its  many  strings 
of  false  pearls  hid  her  face.  Her  father 
carried  her  from  her  mother’s  room  down 
and  out  to  the  flowery;  for  no  bride  will 
ever  walk,  of  her  own  accord,  out  of  the 
home  of  her  parents  and  her  childhood — 
not  though  she  has  to  beg  a distant  relative 
to  carry  her,  as  a girl  must  do  who  has  no 
father  or  brothers.  As  she  was  lifted  into 
the  flowery  she  heard  her  mother's  shrieks 
as  the  old  lady  ran  about  the  street  wail- 
ing and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

It  was  dusk  when  she  reached  Pine’s 
house,  and,  according  to  etiquette,  he  was 
abovestairs  in  his  room.  A friend  noti- 
fied him  to  come  down,  that  his  bride  had 
arrived. 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  said;  “I  want  no 
bride.  I won’t  come  down.”  This  was 
literally  the  truth,  but  it  was  said  in  pur- 
suance of  an  ancient  custom;  for  a man 
must  be  called  three  times,  and  must  on 
the  first  and  second  summonses  refuse  to 
meet  his  bride.  At  last  Pine  came  down, 
dressed  all  in  purple  silk  and  wearing  a 
sash  and  a crown.  He  was  a tall,  slen- 
der, gentlemanlike  man  at  all  times;  now 
he  looked  like  a king.  He  stood  beside 
his  lady,  and  he  and  she  fell  on  their 
knees  and  reverenced  heaven,  earth,  and 
the  four  sides  of%the  house.  Then  they 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  tiny 
wooden  tablets  of  his  ancestors,  each 
known  to  be  guarded  by  a spirit  of  the 
dead. 

She  was  all  in  hired  red.  On  her  head 
was  a bridal  hat,  or  crown  of  gold  and  tur- 
quoise, covered  with  pearls  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a hen’s  egg  to  that  of  an 
after-dinner  pilule.  Pendants  of  looking- 
glass  and  thick  red  tassels  hung  among 
the  pearls.  A red  veil  hid  her  face  and 
fell  half-way  down  her  red  skirt — all  a 
mass  of  embroidery  in  silk  of  a darker 
red.  Under  this  dress— the  box  for  which 
stood  in  the  doorway,  under  the  box  for 
the  crown — she  wore  her  own  new'  wed- 
ding-dress, which  she  would  treasure  till 
she  died.  Under  that  she  wore  seven  or 
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eight  other  uew  silk  dresses*  to 

fortVa^Mlv  u^ged 

gtij  d in  g t hi*  tuok  off  the  t^U J so 

'that  her  few  pbuid  be  s^n.  t^c^u'gjr  the 
Btffii)^  of  fzSm  i&tirlk  fr#& 

looked  at  her  them  blit  %%  had  no  heart 

to  do  so.  He  huiytl  hciv  iv tHl  lMJn^e]f . He 

Lett  if&i  jw  taut  failed  to  wirry 

oni  ^hateyej1  preposterous  pl&ti  she  lm& 
rnndep  :B*  W»U  married  hard  fast  to 
ib&  ^*>1^  gjrl — trapped;  ’ Tte  yeil  off, 
itv?  as  ti  ipe  to  wL  <F;*houhd  j nil  uopce 
tit £ other  at)  lit rough  1 ) f6  j foe  both  were 
to  ho*£  to  tfuiy .£ noik^ymd  wt»  ooyer  mah- 
aged  Ui*  to  "rule  the 

oilier  ever  jifterwaril.  The  mistress  cd 
cereuioriiJ/K  was  at 

ins&uu  k)  iHne  bowed*  ? or  )>.?  tli  til'-  . way.  i a 
peace  |>rescf vod  igairist  theforee  of 

mipeMtitiOn.  -Bath  a) way*  l*xw  tdgeU&r,  Fairy.  He  abused  his 

so  that  w$ber  shall  brave  the  advautage  ct^ill^  hut  ti&y  only  grimie&and  bWd^ 
of  the  other.  *’  Bow  fjuidi!y/\saui  Pinos  him  enter  the  house, 
father.  i&.e turned  toward  the  bride.  but,  It  is  all  right/’  said  a man  who  knew 

instead  of  bn\*mg,*lorni  still.  The  mmmb  kirn  Well,  and  who  wps  a boat  to  ruler  the 
ant  nudged  the  bride  at  the  proper  inu-  house.  >fc  I haye  been  chmmisslp.pecl  ,lp 
meiit,  aiid  fthe  ho  wed.  Ad  fcxiiI$M&]W/*n  wait  here  and  explain  matters  to  you,. 
hrokfH  from  all  Uh'  ^peeta tors  at  onee  it  Let  Us  withdraw  to  the  garden  v lnl?  I 
looked  ns  if  Pnie  in  Ust  be  ben  peeked  alt*  49II  JftU  the  news/' 
bis  life.  'Hearing  the  muffled  outburst,  Your  bride  is  Little  Fairy/.'  wrid  this 

Fi\>e  bo  west — hut  it  was  done  so  out  />£  friend.  " She  has  hood  winked  your  par* 
4hat; AH'  laughed,  except. lus  fa|lierv;;  $ut$  and  hers.  Them  will  be  a great 
who  hissed  with  anger.  v tumor  when  her  mother  see*  you  eider 

When  the  bride  went  to  her  room .'&.  with  hee  daughter, m 
dinner,  was  spread  for  nil  PihFs  friends  ■ *x.But  you  re  vvxzv  k I' sent bill  the  gifts 
a fib  reiuU  vc*.  They  hU-  and  drunk. -all  , ,to  the  house  uf  Pmhou*  HA.  m*d^U; 
night,  while  she  kept  to  her  room,  and  ViAJl  wax-  ’ p rear  ranged,  Your  gifts 

was  tormented  by  all  the  woinen  nl  FinP's;  came  hero:  Previous  Ho  got  her  owu. 
family  and  arnokiiitanee.  They  pioehod  Everybody  wa^  bribed.  The  girls  plan  nod 
her  pulled  and  picked  ami  plucked  her  it.  They  put  tm  so  much  pa^ie  mid  paint 
clothes,  made  fun  of  her,  found  fault  ibidr  u-em-  rnitbl.rnoi  ieli  them  apart, 
with  her  bdmpe  abil'  book*  ami  intelh*  Hy  dmftaUfig  vbief*B  Vith 

gcueic  and,  without  .stopping,  a, U night,  hi) keif  alike  The  iisivolo^r  was  bribed 
end^aw»>i.e(l  to  fak^  her  olf -(mr  ^tiorcl; .and  •. ' ':ib^  $a'rae  htair; 

forre tier tofejdyb)  tliem,  lliey  w^geycd  and  h^  who  f<irbf^brd  the* ' and 
(lint  o-he  >vn^  Unoek'  kneed,  puri'df  toed,  pyayv^sioi^  was  bribed  to  huvo  the-  too 
lOo^ueoled, eonsmopnwv  ceo^.jca-  pi-ov  p^ionet  tiieet  and  rco.  In  thv  n*i( 
Iotxs— a sodyeor-  doublpy^ore  of  w/vgrws  fnMcm  that  foil  owed  jf  wms  easy  10  ^Pi)d 
of  yan not.  all  be  bei’e  w-\  oowa  <uch  bowery  wilh  the- wrong  ret,ihde,'f 

‘^he  feno^v  cuM-inci,-  not  «/>  vn^U}  }u?r  Y'Wbew  exyhvir.jmd  tbit..  *vMy  f.»- 
iVKHitlV  to  ^penk,  or  to  cat  toth-wr : Unit,  fjiec — " 

c ould  bfUie  had  look.  F‘«r  » wo  nights  *' Will  UUnk  him^\df  iht  fqo.l  he  said 
and  tiirse  da ys.  tii w:u>f  kept  op.  he  would  be  if  yo«r 'mamed  IdoUc  FiOry; 

On  ihe  ilmal  day  t |<o  unlmppy  britle- . but  he  wUPfiud  hiniaeij  a iMptCy  fimn/' 
groom  Wivs  U?  Co  tv i th  her  to  her  mcdiicFe  '‘.Well,  it  is  too  lute  to  cry  i;ow 

•‘muse  «o  worship  )icr  Attcvslnr*;  .Sadly  " Ye.v,"  said  Urn  trn>od  ; p *»ut  y t»*<  will. 

JVe  'iti!jtbr»>4v'tdjs;  &id>fhd»ttair!  »nil:  prebed^  neyer  need  to  V? b£\ ' fdfe '•  yttn s Biarms] 
her.  I^.v!  be  vra*  set  down  in  frum,  »>f  tin*  mo.sl  cotistatiioviuuaii  or»  caclh. 
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MY  MOON-SONG. 


LAST  month's  moon  fell  out  of  the  sky 
With  its  golden  passion  all  unspent. 

Last  month's  moon  had  wandered  high; 

Heart-hungry  I glean  o’er  the  way  it  went, 

Yet  is  ecstasy  better  than  content  ? 

The  low  new  moon  in  the  quiet  west, 

Like  an  asphodel  blooming  out  of  the  trees, 

Might  comfort  better  the  dispossessed 

Could  they  climb  to  its  chalice,  loose-set  in  the  breeze, 
And  see  for  themselves  what  the  moon-flower  sees; 

Caught  into  the  rushes  and  long  dead  grass, 

In  a deep  black  pool  the  old  moon  lies; 

Yet  such  is  the  eldrich  splendor  it  has, 

In  ruin  and  death  its  state  defies 
Its  prouder  state  in  the  happier  skies. 

Its  keen,  pure  curve  through  the  blackness  cuts, 

And  rules  this  waste  as  it  ruled  the  skies. 

And  conquers  the  night  that  around  it  shuts 
Till  the  marsh-bird  comes  with  lonely  cries, 

And  dives  for  the  mocking  prize. 

Still  flame-petalled  against  the  dusk 
The  upper  moon  leans  over  to  look  ; 

Slips,  and  is  wrapped  in  a lambent  husk; 

Reaches,  as  if  to  itself  it  took 

The  old  lost  moon  in  its  strange,  dim  nook. 


WAITING. 

PEOPLE  here  under  the  ground, 

Bless  me  and  help  me  today; 

My  heart  is  too  heavy  to  climb 
To  God  in  his  Heaven  far  away; 

To  you  who  were  father  and  mother 
I will  kneel,  and  to  kneel  is  to  pray. 


“Sleepe  after  tovle,”  says  the  stone 
That  keeps  you  remembered  of  men; 
“Port  after  stormie  seas/* 

“Ease  after  warre,"  and  again, 
“Death  after  life";  so  I kneel. 

Not  praying,  but  saying,  “Amen.” 

Let  me  lie  here  in  the  sun 

Shining  through  down  to  the  dead; 
Silent  and  straight  in  the  sun; 

What  is  there  more  to  be  said? 

Let  my  soul  go,  ’tis  enough 
Just  to  be  dead  with  the  dead; 


If  to  be  dead  is  to  lie 

Shrouded  in  wonderful  light; 

With  long,  pointed  wings  lifted  high. 

Yet  restrained  for  the  moment  of  flight ; 
With  faces  that  listen  and  fly 

W hile  they  wait  the  call  from  the  Height. 

Ages  and  ages  they  wait. 

Solemn,  inscrutable  eyes 
Almost  supreme  as  their  fate, 

Ponder  the  absolute  skies. 

Comprehend  the  great  moment  of  flight; 
Comprehend  the  transcendent  surprise. 
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B RISE  IS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JUDGE  AND  JURY. 

OF  a sudden  a shaft  of  light  shot 
through  this  impending  gloom:  it 
was  a letter  from  Georgie,  who  wrote  in 
the  blithest  of  spirits,  vaunting  herself  as 
a physician  and  healer  of  men,  and  for- 
getting all  about  her  sham  nostalgia  in 
view  of  her  approaching  voyage  home. 

“The  fact  is,  I had  to  jeer  him  into 
convalescence!’’  Miss  Georgie  proceeded. 
“My  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  that  in 
the  weakness  following  the  fever  he  had 
allowed  his  nerves  to  multiply  themselves 
upon  themselves  (if  I knew  Greek  I would 
give  you  a name  for  this  process  that 
would  convince  you  at  once) ; he  had 
even  begun  to  think  about  dying;  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  that  dying  was  the  very  stupidest 
thing  that  any  one  could  do,  and  that 
thinking  of  it  was  next  door  to  an  invi- 
tation. The  doctors  had  half-murdered 
him  with  drugs.  Why  will  they  go  on 
like  that  ? They’re  awfully  nice  men ; 
and  at  dinner  they  can  tell  you  most 
amusing  stories  when  they  choose;  in- 
stead of  which  they  go  about  the  country 
breaking  the  sixth  commandment.  I 
know  I’m  an  awful  fool  (it’s  quite  sweet 
to  call  yourself  names,  and  to  think  that 
no  one  else  dare)  but  I saw  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Percy;  I stopped  those 
abominable  fluids,  and  fed  him  on  things 
that  gave  his  rebellious  gorge  a little 
rest;  and  I jibed  at  him  and  jeered  at 
him;  and  then  he  had  to  waken  up  to 
answer  me  according  to  my  cheek.  And 
now  he  vows  and  swears  he  will  never 
let  himself  sink  into  that  condition  again ; 
so  I am  going  home  with  a light  heart. 
And  it’s  awfully  good  of  you,  my  gallant 
chieftain -boy,  to  offer  to  come  over  to 
New  York;  but  it  isn’t  in  the  least  neces- 
sary; for  I’m  going  back  under  the  wing 
of  quite  a company  of  young  folks  that 
the  de  la  Penas  know,  and  what’s  more 
to  the  purpose  I calculate  that  we’re 
likely  to  have  a ripping  good  time.  The 
party  is  ultimately  bound  for  Algiers  and 
other  Mediterranean  places;  and  consists 
of  Miss  Madeline  Phayre  and  Miss  Janie 


Phayre,  sisters,  Miss  Romanes,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Quentin,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Algeciras, 
of  this  neighborhood — along  with  a Ma- 
dame St.  Roche,  who  is  to  play  duenna; 
and  as  the  two  gentlemen  are  engaged 
respectively  to  the  two  sisters,  I imagine 
that  Miss  Romanes  and  I may  have  a 
little  fun  during  the  voyage — never  mind, 
all  property  kidnapped  or  stolen  during 
the  passage  over  to  be  honorably  restored 
to  the  legal  owner  on  the  steamer's  ar- 
rival at  Liverpool.  But  you  will  be  at 
Liverpool,  I suppose?  And  you  won  t 
scowl  if  they  hint  that  we’ve  been  hav- 
ing games?  Because  it’s  so  hideously 
dull  on  board  ship — unless  there’s  a little 
quiet  skylarking  afoot.” 

And  so  she  went  on,  in  a tone  and 
fashion  that  reassured  him  exceedingly. 
For  he  had  been  looking  forward  with 
an  indefinable  dread  to  that  first  meeting 
with  Georgie  Lestrange,  whether  it  was 
to  take  place  in  Liverpool  or  New  York; 
he  had  begun  to  fear  she  might  discover 
what  had  happened,  and  might  scornful- 
ly reject  the  only  atonement  he  could 
offer.  But  these  gay,  rambling  pages 
once  more  brought  the  real  and  living 
Georgie  before  him,  and  seemed  to  say 
to  him  that  he  might  lay  aside  his  vague 
apprehensions.  She  was  not  likely  to 
prove  exacting  as  regards  romantic  sen- 
timent. Exalted  moods  — the  language 
of  passion,  simulated  or  true — would  only 
make  her  laugh.  How  it  was  — he  re- 
minded himself,  as  he  was  walking  quick- 
ly through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
London,  in  the  direction  of  Soho — how 
it  was  that  an  evening  saunter  into  the 
solitude  of  a deer-forest  should  have  sud- 
denly melted  Miss  Georgie  into  tears  and 
brought  about  a mute  confession  that 
had  bound  their  two  lives  together,  he 
had  never  been  able  quite  to  determine. 
Nor  could  he  clearly  understand  why, 
ever  since  that  engagement,  he  had  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  arguing 
with  himself  and  proving  to  himself  that 
he  was  the  luckiest  of  men.  However, 
these  demonstrations  and  conclusions  re- 
mained. They  were  as  sound  now  as 
ever  they  were.  And  the  merry,  and  mis- 
chievous, and  happy-go-lucky  young 
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minx  who  had  thus  buoyantly  written  to 
him  would  not  be  too  exigent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  love-making;  her  audacious  spirit 
would  take  little  heed  of  trifles;  and  all 
would  go  well.  Yes,  all  would  go  well 
— except  in  one  direction:  of  which  he 
dared  hardly  think. 

When  Frank  Gordon  reached  his  des- 
tination in  Soho,  and  rang  the  bell,  the 
evil-visaged  harridan  who  answered  the 
summons  informed  him,  in  reply  to  his 
question,  where  he  would  find  Mr.  Argy- 
riades,  but  did  not  offer  to  accompany 
him;  accordingly  he  ascended  the  dusky 
stairs  alone,  he  knocked  at  a certain  door, 
and  then,  hearing  some  unintelligible 
sound,  he  made  bold  to  enter.  The  first 
object  that  met  his  eyes,  in  this  squalid 
little  room,  was  the  figure  of  a young 
man  in  shirt  sleeves  and  stockinged  feet, 
who  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a bed,  and 
who  was  engaged  in  carefully  varnishing 
a pair  of  patent-leather  boots;  the  next 
thing  he  perceived  was  that  this  young 
man,  looking  up  from  his  employment, 
suddenly  grew  livid  — his  pale  and  un- 
wholesome skin  changing  to  the  hue  of 
one  of  the  lighter-colored  jades.  It  was 
but  a momentary  exhibition  of  fear;  Ar- 
gyriades  made  a desperate  effort  at  re- 
gaining his  ordinary  coolness  and  assured 
demeanor;  and  if  that  peculiar  tinge  still 
remained  in  his  face,  his  manner  betrayed 
no  immediate  alarm. 

And  as  for  the  tall,  handsome,  fresh- 
complexioned  lad  who  now  stood  at  the 
door  of  this  vile  - smelling  den,  he  also 
had  need  of  all  his  self-command.  For 
it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  step  for- 
ward, and  seize  this  coward  creature  by 
the  neckband  shake  him  like  a rat;  and 
indeed,  for  one  hot  moment,  the  tempta- 
tion— seeing  the  scoundrel  face  to  face — 
and  thinking  of  the  story  that  Briseis 
had  told  — was  almost  irresistible.  But 
Frank  Gordon  had  vowed  vows.  He 
was  going  (the  guileless  English  youth!) 
to  be  as  coldly  diplomatic  as  Miss  Jean 
herself  could  have  desired.  He  had  come 
to  circumvent  a blackmailer;  not  to  ply 
cudgels,  and  have  names  mentioned  in  a 
police-court.  Hands  off  was  his  watch- 
word; though  die  natural  man  within 
him  was  tingling. 

And  so  he  said,  with  a careful  polite- 
ness— 

“Your  name  is  Argyriades,  I believe?*’ 

By  this  time  Argyriades  had  put  aside 
his  boots  and  the  blacking-pot. 


“ Please,”  said  he,  in  broken  English, 

“ the  Lord  Fragkis — speak  French.” 

This  was  a contingency  that  Gordon 
had  not  faced,  or  he  would  have  framed 
some  judicious  sentences  beforehand;  so 
that  he  had  now  to  blunder  on  as  best  he 
might;  and  at  no  time  was  his  French 
too  fluent. 

“I  understand,”  he  said,  “that  you 
have  some  letters  belonging  to  a lady — 
whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned.” 

“Monsieur  has  been  misinformed,” 
was  the  instant  and  suave  rejoinder. 
“These  letters  are  in  the  possession  of 
my  brother  Demetri.” 

Again  young  Gordon  was  disconcerted 
— at  the  very  outset.  It  seemed  so  much 
more  simple  (and  desirable)  to  take  this 
fellow  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  heave 
him  about  the  room.  But  vows  are  vows. 

“At  all  events  you  know  where  they 
are,”  he  resumed,  “and  I take  it  you 
could  get  hold  of  them  and  hand  them 
over,  for  a consideration:  is  not  that  so?” 

The  young  man  with  the  caf6-and- 
toothpick  complexion  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

“ It  is  possible,”  he  said. 

“How  much  of  a consideration?” 

“But  Monsieur  is  a little  too  brusque. 

I have  not  undertaken  to  sell  those  let- 
ters— no;  I come  in  as  an  intermediary,  to 
establish  amicable  relations;  I know  the 
inexorable  nature  of  my  brother  Deme- 
tri, and  I wish  to  mitigate  his  demands. 

It  is  as  a friend  that  I offer  my  services — ” 

“Oh,  drop  that — ” And  again  Frank 
Gordon  stuck  fast.  For  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  remember  the  French  equiv- 
alent for  ‘rot,’ if  there  is  any  French 
equivalent  for  that  bit  of  English  slang. 

At  last  lie  fell  back  on  beti&e.  “ Oh,  drop 
that  stupidity!”  lie  exclaimed.  “ I have 
heard  all  about  your  brother  Demetri — 
and  your  admirable  disinterestedness.  It 
is  a familiar  farce,  my  friend;  but  we  are 
not  infants.  What  I want  to  know  is 
this — Can  you  put  your  hands  on  those 
letters,  and  bring  them  to  me,  guarantee- 
ing that  not  one  is  missing;  and  if  you 
can  do  that,  when  will  you  do  it,  and 
what  will  your  price  be?  Of  course  you 
know  that  you  have  already  put  yourself 
in  a very  serious  position — ” 

“I  have  guarded  myself,  Monsieur,” 
the  young  man  answered,  with  the  faint- 
est trace  of  a smile. 

“ If  there  were  a prosecution — ” 

“There  will  be  no  prosecution.” 
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“And  so  you  think  you  are  safe?”  Gor- 
don said,  regarding  him  in  an  apparently 
dispassionate  manner.  “ You  are  of  opin- 
ion you  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  with  im- 
punity. You  subject  a perfectly  innocent 
girl  to  a brutal  terrorism ; you  extort  mon- 
ey from  her;  you  threaten,  if  she  does  not 
get  you  more,  to  compromise  her  in  the 
eyes  of  her  friends — ” 

“Your  proofs  of  all  this?”  Argyriades 
said,  quietly. 

Another  exasperating  pause.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  to  have  settled 
this  matter  with  fists!  But  still  he  stern- 
ly stuck  to  his  diplomacy. 

“ Enough  of  words,”  he  said.  “ Listen, 
if  you  please.  I am  going  down  to  Hen- 
ley this  afternoon,  and  may  be  there  some 
time.  If  you  can  get  possession  of  those 
letters  and  bring  them  to  me  the  day  after 
to-morrow — take  down  the  address — Red 
Lion  Hotel,  Henley  on  Thames — then  I 
will  give  you  a fair  price  for  them.  Do 
you  understand? — Henley — Red  Lion  Ho- 
tel— you  go  from  Paddington  station — 
the  Great  Western — ” 

Argyriades  reached  over  for  his  coat, 
took  out  from  one  of  the  pockets  a soiled 
envelope,  and,  with  a little  assistance  in 
the  way  of  spelling,  managed  to  jot  down 
the  address. 

“ And — and  what  may  one  expect,  Mon- 
sieur, in  recompense  for  these  valuable 
papers?” 

“ I said  a fair  price,”  was  the  impassive 
reply. 

“Monsieur  is  no  doubt  generous,  as  are 
all  the  English  milords.  Nevertheless, 
one  would  prefer  to  be  a little  more  ex- 
act— ” 

“I  said  a fair  price.” 

“ Yes,  perfectly — but  still — ” 

“Then  perhaps  you  yourself  would  have 
the  goodness  to  name  a figure?” 

Argyriades  looked  up  quickly. 

“Five  hundred  pounds.” 

There  was  neither  protest  nor  scornful 
rejection. 

“ Five  hundred  pounds  is  a large  sum,” 
Gordon  said,  slowly. 

“Perhaps— but  look  at  the  value  of 
these  papers,  Monsieur !”  Argyriades  made 
answer,  with  unwonted  eagerness.  “Con- 
sider their  val  ue.  Consider  the  harm  they 
might  do— if  they  were  to  fall  into  un- 
friendly hands.  My  word  of  honor,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  pay  to  shield  a young 
lady's  reputation ! Consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  has  placed  herself — 


the  testimony  these  letters  bring  against 
her — ” 

In  an  instant  all  the  situation  was 
changed.  Gordon  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
strode  forward  a step— his  eyes  burning 
and  glaring. 

“Another  such  word  — you  infamous 
cur— and  I will  choke  the  life  out  of  your 
miserable  body!” 

“ Monsieur  ! — Monsieur  !”  Argyriades 
exclaimed  — and  strangely  enough  he 
picked  up  his  boots  and  hurriedly  put 
them  on.  “If  there  is  to  be  violence,  I 
must  go  out  and  seek  help.  Of  what  use 
is  force  — is  rage?  You  cannot  compel 
me  to  give  up  the  letters  unless  I wish. 
I appeal  to  the  magistrate  for  protection — 
if  you  wish  for  an  exposure,  very  well — ” 

By  this  time  he  had  got  on  his  coat  too — 
But  Gordon  at  once  passed  to  the  door, 
intercepting  him. 

“No,  you  don’t  leave  this  room  until 
we  come  to  some  arrangement  — of  one 
kind  or  another — ” 

“Very  well,  Monsieur,  very  well,”  Ar- 
gyriades replied  in  an  injured  tone.  “I 
am  indeed  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment— it  is  Monsieur  who  is  so  headstrong 
and  liable  to  anger.  And  why?  I have 
been  doing  my  best  for  the  young  lady 
— I have  done  what  I could  to  protect 
her — ” 

“You?”  said  Frank  Gordon,  with  his 
eyes  glaring  again. 

“ From  my  brother  Demetri — ” 

“Oh,  to  the  devil  with  your  brother 
Demetri!  Have  done  with  that  farce.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  can  bring  me  those 
letters  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  the  ad- 
dress I have  given  you.  Understand,  I 
don’t  want  the  school -girl  letters:  you 
may  keep  those  — and  publish  them  if 
you  like:  I mean  the  letters  written  to 
you  — including  the  one  enclosing  you 
money — ” 

“Monsieur,  I will  bring  every  one!'’ 
said  Argyriades,  with  an  expression  of 
devout  sincerity.  “Solemnly,  on  my 
heart,  I declare  to  you  that  I will  bring 
every  one.  You,  I know,  will  be  a faith- 
ful guardian:  in  the  interests  of  the 
young  lady  herself,  to  whom  could  I bet- 
ter entrust  them?  Then  my  duty  will 
be  done — as  mediator — as  the  protector 
against  Demetri.  Only,  pardon  me.  Mon- 
sieur the  Lord  Fragkis — the  sum  was  not 
precisely  agreed  upon — ” 

“I  said  a fair  price,”  Gordon  reiter- 
ated. 
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“Five  hundred  pounds,  then!”  Argy- 
riades  said,  with  an  air  of  finally  and  sat- 
isfactorily closing  the  bargain;  and  then, 
after  a few  more  directions  as  to  how  he 
was  to  find  his  way,  these  two  separated 
— for  the  time  being. 

A couple  of  days  thereafter,  and  tow- 
ards three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
smartly-dressed  young  gentleman  might 
have  been  observed  loitering  about  in 
front  of  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Henley.  He 
was  a lad  of  prepossessing  appearance — 
well-featured,  fair-skinned,  light-haired, 
and  blue -eyed;  and  if  his  figure  was 
somewhat  short  and  slight,  at  least  he 
had  an  upright  carriage  and  set  of  the 
head:  indeed,  good  looks  were  part  of 
the  boy’s  inheritance,  for  this  was  Lord 
Alec  Ross,  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Kintyre,  and  the  Kintyre  family  have 
been  famous  for  generations  for  their 
handsome  men  and  beautiful  women. 
As  he  strolled  up  and  down,  he  was  idly 
gazing  around  him — though  there  was 
not  much  to  see;  for  Henley  in  winter- 
time is  a dull  and  deserted  place;  and  on 
this  particular  afternoon  the  cold  and 
pallid  sunshine  could  hardly  muster  up 
a gleam  on  the  leaden  surface  of  the 
river;  an  east  wind  had  brought  a faint 
mist  to  hang  about  the  wooded  heights; 
while  the  wide  main  street,  the  old  stone 
bridge,  and  the  banks  showed  hardly  any- 
where a sign  of  human  life.  It  was  most- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station, 
however,  that  the  yellow-haired  lad  sent 
his  occasional  and  expectant  glances. 

Presently,  from  that  neighborhood, 
there  hove  into  sight  a young  man  who, 
judging  by  the  way  he  examined  the 
houses  as  lie  came  along,  appeared  to  be 
a stranger.  In  due  course  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Lion,  and  straightway  he  made  for  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  And  by  some  kind  of 
accident  the  ingenuous-eyed  youth  who 
had  been  loitering  about  drew  near  at  the 
same  moment. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur,”  the 
latter  said, in  very  excellent  French,  “but 
perhaps  you  have  a desire  to  see  Sir 
Francis  Gordon?” 

Argyriades  did  not  answer  at  once. 
Whether  he  resented  this  intrusion,  or 
whether  he  was  disconcerted  at  being  so 
readily  recognized,  could  not  well  be 
gathered  from  his  look. 

“I  have  an  appointment — at  this  ho- 
tel—” 
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“Certainly.  Quite  right.  But  Sir 
Francis  wasn’t  exactly  sure  as  to  the  mo- 
ment you  might  arrive;  and  he  is  en- 
grossingly  busy  in  his  house-boat — you 
comprehend?  — a house  - boat  — a house 
built  on  a boat — it’s  only  a little  way  up 
the  river;  and  he  said  he  would  be  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you  if  you  would  come 
along  and  see  him  there—” 

“ But,  Monsieur,”  said  Argyriades,  rath- 
er drawing  back,  “it  was  at  the  hotel  I 
had  an  appointment — ” 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  young  lad 
— and  his  clear  blue  eyes  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  entirely  superhuman  innocence, 
while  his  speech  was  off-hand  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact. “ The  house- boat  is  a favour- 
ite resort  of  Sir  Francis’s — for  study,  you 
understand — the  University  of  Oxford  is 
just  along  this  highway  here;  and  then 
it  is  convenient  sometimes  to  get  away 
from  one’s  companions,  you  doubtless 
agree  with  me.  And  now  have  the 
goodness  to  accompany  me,  Monsieur; 
we  will  drop  into  a boat;  and  I will  pull 
you  up  to  the  island — a few  minutes  only 
— I will  myself  take  you  to  Sir  Francis — ” 
After  a second  of  hesitation  Argyriades 
appeared  to  overcome  his  reluctance — or 
annoyance.  He  said — 

“Thanks,  Monsieur,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind”  — and  therewith  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  conducted  along  to  the  landing- 
stage,  and  under  direction  he  got  into  the 
stern  of  a dingy  old  skiff,  while  Lord  Alec 
took  the  oars  and  proceeded  to  pull  up 
stream. 

And  now  the  Oxford  lad,  seated  oppo- 
site his  companion,  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  scanning  his  appearance; 
the  result  of  the  scrutiny  being  an  in- 
ward ejaculation  — ‘I  wonder  what  the 
Duke  would  say  if  he  saw  me  taking  this 
dilapidated  dandy  out  for  a row  on  the 
Thames!’  But  the  remarks  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  Argyriades  himself  were  of  a 
different  character. 

“I  understand  that  you  come  from 
Greece,  Monsieur,”  he  observed,  with  airy 
good-nature.  “ It  is  a land  which  has 
given  the  youth  of  this  country  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  particularly  in  their  ear- 
lier years;  but  they  don’t  bear  any  malice 
— not  at  all!  Have  you  any  house-boats 
on  the  Eurotas?  No?— you  surprise  me! 
Any  pike -fishing — on  the  Alpheus,  for 
example?  The  tastes  of  Monsieur  do  not 
lie  in  that  direction,  perhaps.  But  at 
least  you  have  bobbed  for  gold-fish  in 
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the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  in  among  the 
reeds,  you  know?— pardon  me,  I forgot; 
that  is  in  Sicily.  There  must  be  other 
amusements,  however.  Have  you  any 
foot-ball  in  Athens? — ” 

“Balloons,  Monsieur?”  repeated  Argy- 
riades  — but  suspiciously,  for  the  lad’s 
girlish  blue  eyes  were  almost  too  artless. 

“No,  no  — foot-ball — the  game.  The 
ball  is  a ball  of  leather,  not  of  great  value ; 
but  two  sides  fight  for  it,  furiously;  and 
then  when  the  fight  is  over  anybody  may 
have  the  ball.  Ah,  you  have  not  seen  it? 
— how  unfortunate!  But  at  all  events 
you  have  cricket — the  game  of  cricket — 
no  doubt  you  could  find  an  excellent 
pitch  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon — ” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur!  — see!  — see! — ” cried 
Argyriades,  in  greatest  alarm,  for  appar- 
ently the  bow  of  the  skiff  was  about  to 
crash  into  the  side  of  a house-boat  that 
was  lying  alongside  a small  and  willowy 
island  in  mid-stream.  But  Alec  Ross 
knew  what  he  was  about:  with  a glance 
over  his  shoulder  he  dug  his  left  oar  into 
the  water,  shipped  his  right  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  skiff  glided  quietly  un- 
der the  gunwale  of  the  house-boat,  and 
came  to  rest.  The  countenance  of  the 
Greek  resumed  its  wonted  composure. 

It  was  a strange  place  for  a rendezvous 
— this  forlorn  and  dismantled  house-boat 
lying  in  among  the  pollard  trunks  and 
withered  herbage  of  the  solitary  island; 
but  Lord  Alec  did  not  give  his  companion 
much  time  for  observation;  he  hitched 
the  painter  of  the  skiff  to  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  got  on  board,  and  invited  Argy- 
riades to  follow.  The  Greek,  whatever 
lie  may  have  thought,  obeyed  in  silence; 
his  eyes  were  on  the  alert,  however;  and 
when  young  Ross,  descending  a couple 
of  steps  into  a sort  of  shallow  cockpit, 
opened  a door  in  front  of  him  and  polite- 
ly asked  his  guest  to  enter,  the  latter 
paused.  And  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  ambush  or  beguiling;  indeed  there 
was  no  indication  of  life  anywhere;  a 
profound  silence  reigned;  and  he  himself 
had  noticed,  on  drawing  near  this  isolated 
house-boat,  that  not  a curl  of  smoke  is- 
sued from  its  stove-pipe,  though  the  day 
was  cheerless  enough  and  cold. 

“ I beg  you  to  proceed,  Monsieur,”  said 
young  Ross.  “ It  is  somewhat  dark — but 
if  you  step  forward — and  push  aside  the 
curtain — ” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  aside,  from  within;  and 


there  broke  upon  the  Greek’s  senses  a 
scene  well  calculated  to  shake  even  the 
firmest  nerves.  For  before  him  there 
was  a long  and  barely-furnished  apart- 
ment, all  the  windows  of  which  were 
closed  and  shuttered;  three  lamps,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  shed  a yellow  light; 
at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a figure 
wearing  a black  mask;  on  each  side  of 
the  table  were  two  others,  similarly 
disguised ; a sixth  stood  sentry  by  the  ar- 
ras; while  on  the  board  before  the  con- 
spirators lay  a couple  of  fencing-foils  with 
the  buttons  off,  and  a pair  of  old-fashion- 
ed cavalry  pistols  of  formidable  aspect. 
Perhaps  Argyriades  did  not  grasp  all 
these  details  in  this  one  wild  second;  but 
at  least  he  perceived  that  he  had  been 
trapped;  and  instantly  he  turned  to  es- 
cape— only  to  find  that  the  yellow-haired 
youth  had  shut  the  door  behind  him  and 
locked  it  on  the  outside.  He  tugged  and 
struggled  desperately — and  in  vain:  then 
a hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

“It  is  useless,”  said  the  masked  figure 
who  had  been  standing  by  the  curtain — 
which  had  now  been  drawn  wholly  aside. 

For  a moment  Argyriades  attempted 
bravado.  He  confronted  this  black-vis- 
aged  company. 

“What  is  the  meaning — of  this  out- 
rage?” he  demanded.  “I  will  appeal  to 
the  magistrate — ” But  here  he  happened 
to  catch  sight  of  the  weapons  displayed 
on  the  table;  and  his  courage  seemed  to 
fall  away.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  piti- 
fully, ‘ ‘ what  is  your  intention  ? What  do 
you  wish  with  me?  What  have  I done?—” 

The  person  at  the  head  of  the  board 
rose  in  a slow  and  deliberate  manner, 
and  remained  standing. 

“Attend,  sir,  and  listen  to  what  I have 
to  say,” he  began;  and  if  his  French  pro- 
nunciation may  have  left  something  to 
be  desired,  at  least  he  spoke  methodi- 
cally, so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  his  meaning.  “Andreas  Argyria- 
des,” he  continued,  “ we  have  been  in- 
formed, and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  attempting 
to  extort  money  by  threats,  and  also  of 
harassing  and  persecuting  a countrywo- 
man of  your  own,  who  ought  rather  to 
have  had  a claim  on  your  sympathy. 
The  crime  of  black-mailing  is  punishable 
by  English  law;  but  unfortunately,  in 
the  case  of  such  offences,  justice  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty.  You  therefore  thought  you 
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could  act  with  impunity.  You  erred. 
We  here  assembled  mean  to  assist  the 
law,  without  that  publicity  which  you 
reckoned  to  be  your  safeguard.  And  yet 
we  do  not  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
our  numbers.  You  are  completely  at  our 
mercy,  as  you  must  perceive;  but  you 
shall  have  a fair  field  and  no  favour; 
you  shall  have  your  choice  not  only  of 
these  weapons  but  of  your  antagonist; 
we  only  demand  that  you  make  repara- 
tion for  the  evil  you  have  done,  and  the 
worse  evil  that  you  contemplated — ” 

The  pale  face  of  Argyriades  had  grown 
ghastly. 

44  Gentlemen— -sir— I beseech  you!”  he 
managed  to  articulate ; and  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  his  dismay  he  appeared  to  shrink 
back  from  those  hideous  objects  lying  be- 
fore him.  44  It  will  be  murder!  I know 
nothing  of  these  weapons  — no  — I tell 
you  it  will  be  murder!  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  of  you! — listen  to  me! — I have  an 
explanation.  Gentlemen,  I am  a friend 
of  the  young  lady— an  old  friend  of  hers 
—my  sister  and  she  were  school-fellows. 
Gentlemen,  one  of  you  must  be  the  Lord 
Fragkis  Gordon;  he  will  assure  you  that 
I have  declared  myself  her  friend,  her 
devoted  friend.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  truth:  it  was  my  brother  who 
found  these  letters;  and  when  I discov- 
ered the  evil  use  he  wished  to  make  of 
them,  I determined  to  save  the  young 
lady.  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  truth — on  my 
honour— on  the  honour  of  my  mother,  it 
is  the  truth!  I determined  to  save  her. 
I came  all  the  way  to  England  to  pro- 
tect her — for  I knew  that  if  my  brother 
showed  these  letters  to  any  one,  then  her 
reputation  would  be  blasted  forever — ” 

But  ait  this  one  of  those  present — the 
one  nearest  Argyriades  — sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  tore  off  his  mask,  and  flung  it  on 
the  table. 

“You  damned  liar  and  coward!”  said 
Gordon,  with  his  eyes  blazing;  and  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  he  smote  the  Greek 
across  the  mouth.  “Will  that  make  you 
fight,  then?  I knew  you  wouldn’t  face 
these  weapons— they  were  only  put  there 
to  scare  you — you  miserable  cur!  Here, 
you  fellows,”  (this  in  English)  “haul  his 
coat  off  for  him — hold  him  up — haul  the 
beast  on  to  his  legs— and  I’ll  give  him  the 
wholesoraest  thrashing  he  ever  had  in  his 
born  days!” 

For  by  this  time  Argyriades,  beside  him- 
self with  terror,  had  literally  sunk  upon 


his  knees,  and  with  trembling  hands  he 
was  opening  a packet  of  papers  that  he 
had  pulled  from  his  pocket. 

“See,  gentlemen  !— see,  Lord  Fragkis! 
—I  give  them  to  you— every  one— and  I 
do  not  ask  for  a centime!  What  more, 
gentlemen?  I give  you  them — every  one 
— and  not  a centime  — only  let  me  go! 
Gentlemen,  have  mercy!  — have  pity! — 
and  I swear  solemnly  I will  not  say  a 
word  of  this  that  you  have  done — ” 

“Haul  the  beast  on  to  his  legs!”  Gor- 
don cried  again,  furiously. 

But  the  leader  of  the  band  came  along. 

“I  say,  Gordon,”  he  muttered  in  Eng- 
lish, 44  you  can’t  fight  that  fellow — I 
wouldn’t  soil  my  boots  with  kicking  him. 
See  if  the  papers  are  all  right;  and  then 
we’ll  pitch  him  into  the  river,  or  fling 
him  ashore  somehow.  Good  Lord,  I’ve 
often  heard  of  blue  funk,  but  never  saw 
green  funk  before !— look  at  him!— green, 
by  Jingo,  green !” 

Whereupon  Gordon  got  hold  of  the 
bundle  of  letters;  and  it  was  those  ad- 
dressed to  Argyriades  himself  that  he  was 
most  particular  about;  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  by  what  Briseis  had  told  him,  the 
collection  was  complete.  And  then  there 
only  remained  to  bundle  this  abject  wretch 
out  of  the  boat  and  into  the  skiff : he  ap- 
peared hardly  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
— fear  had  paralyzed  his  brain. 

“I  hope,  Monsieur,”  said  Lord  Alec 
Ross,  as  he  put  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks, 

4 4 that  your  interview  with  Sir  Francis  Gor- 
don proved  satisfactory.  And  may  one 
ask  where  you  would  like  to  be  landed?” 

“To  the  shore  — to  the  shore  — any- 
where,” gasped  this  green-faced  creature, 
whose  horror-stricken  eyes  seemed  to  be 
thinking  back. 

44  Because  I don’t  propose  to  take  you 
down  to  Henley,  for  reasons  that  I have,” 
continued  Lord  Alec.  “I  would  rather, 
if  you  don’t  object,  land  you  on  that  other 
bank  there;  and— and— well,  if  you  strike 
across  country,  you’ll  come  to  a railway- 
station  in  time,  you  know — ” 

“ Anywhere  — anywhere  that  you 
please,”  was  the  almost  inarticulate  re- 
sponse. 

“You  are  extremely  obliging,”  said 
Lord  Alec;  and  in  requital  of  this  cour- 
tesy he  took  some  trouble  in  choosing  a 
convenient  landing-place,  so  that  Argyri- 
ades should  get  ashore  without  difficulty. 
The  Greek  did  not  look  behind  him  as  he 
left. 
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A short  time  thereafter  a party  of  seven 
young  gentlemen  had  assembled  in  a 
private  room  in  the  Red  Lion.  A brake 
was  at  the  door  below,  waiting  to  convey 
six  of  them  to  Oxford ; but  in  the  mean 
time  they  were  refreshing  themselves  with 
five-o'clock  tea — which  consisted  of  bran- 
dy and  soda  and  cigarettes;  and  there  was 
a great  deal  of  talking  and  laughing.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hubbub  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  an  early  edition  of  a 
London  evening  paper  that  the  waiter 
had  just  brought  in. 

“Hallo,  Gordon,”  he  cried,  “what  the 
dickens  is  this?  Doesn’t  this  concern 
you  ?” 

He  handed  over  the  pink  sheet;  and 
the  first  headline  that  caught  Frank  Gor- 
don’s eye  was  sufficiently  startling — ‘At- 
tempted Assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Monteveltro.’ 

CIIAl’TEIl  XXII. 

LOVED  I NOT  HONOUR  MORE.* 

Reuter’s  telegram  briefly  narrated  how 
the  Prince  of  Monteveltro,  walking  home 
on  the  previous  evening  from  the  Club  at 
Sofia  to  his  hotel,  in  company  with  the 
British  Diplomatic  Agent,  had  been  shot 
at  by  some  one  unknown,  but  had  fortu- 
nately escaped,  the  bullet  just  grazing  his 
ear.  It  was  a clear  moonlight  night;  and 
the  British  Agent,  having  ascertained  that 
his  friend  was  but  slightly  wounded,  had 
started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  assailant,  who, 
however,  could  not  be  found,  though  one 
or  two  bystanders  aided  in  the  search.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  out- 
rage was  of  political  origin;  but  it  was 
well  known  in  Sofia  that  the  Prince  of 
Monteveltro  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  late  M.  Starnbuloff.  So  far  Reu- 
ter; and  the  telegram  from  the  Princess 
which  Frank  Gordon  found  awaiting  him 
on  his  return  to  his  rooms  was  even  more 
laconic — ‘No  cause  for  alarm’;  but  the 
letter  which  in  due  course  followed  gave 
him  more  ample  information. 

“It  is  really  most  provoking,”  the 
Princess  wrote.  “You  can’t  imagine 
how  vexed  and  irritated  he  has  been  by 
this  trifling  affair.  Not  that  he  was  or 
is  frightened— not  in  the  least.  I don’t 
believe  a Montenegrin  is  capable  of  the 
sensation  of  fear — unless  when  he  sees 
somebody  about  to  open  a soda-water  bot- 
tle. But  the  Prince  is  annoyed  and  in- 
dignant beyond  measure;  it  is  just  as  if 


a small  boy  had  hit  him  with  a pebble — 
a small  boy  out  of  the  range  of  his  whip; 
and  this  bit  of  plaster  on  his  ear  keeps 
him  in  a constant  state  of  fret.  Why  did 
we  come  to  Sofia?  Why  were  we  in  Bul- 
garia at  all?  Why  couldn’t  we  let  other 
people’s  affairs  alone?  Not  only  that,  but 
because  his  ear  tickles  him  he  has  been 
threatening  to  abdicate — in  favour  of  his 
brother  George!  Think  of  it!  — abdica- 
tion!— just  now!— JUST  now!— when  the 
Great  Partitioning  is  clearly  on  the  hori- 
zon. Of  course  Prince  George  is  a very 
worthy  man;  he  makes  an  efficient  Com- 
mander of  the  Body-guard;  and  he  is  a 
good  soldier  and  drill-inspector;  but  if 
he  were  to  come  well  out  of  the  general 
scrimmage,  his  very  highest  ambition 
would  be  to  get  our  frontier  extended 
across  to  Obribazar.  Abdication! — just 
because  somebody  or  something  gave  him 
a little  clip  on  the  ear;  and  we  are  to 
give  up  the  Great  Game  that  is  being 
played  out  here  just  now;  and  we  are  to 
go  and  rent  a place  in  the  Highlands — 
some  place  like  Glen  Skean,  I suppose, 
where  Heaven  is  to  be  represented  by  a 
perpetual  stalking  of  stags.  I won’t  deny 
that  this  attempt  on  his  life  may  have 
arisen  out  of  political  feeling;  for  the  last 
time  we  were  in  Sofia  he  made  far  too 
open  a parade  of  his  acquaintanceship 
with  Starnbuloff— playing  baccarat  every 
other  night  with  him  at  the  Club,  and  so 
on ; and  all  because  Starnbuloff  professed 
to  be  interested  in  the  antics  of  Wiener- 
schnitzel  and  Gurkensalat.  A most  im- 
prudent parade;  as  I warned  him  at  the 
time;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  fanatic  friends  of  Panitza’s  may  have 
him  down  on  their  list;  but  to  talk  of  ab- 
dication because  a bit  of  sticking-plaster 
worries  the  lobe  of  your  ear  is  really  too 
absurd ! 

“Besides,  even  supposing  that  some 
crazy  lunatic  or  association  of  lunatics 
cherishes  a design  against  the  Prince,  that 
can  only  be  through  a mistake,  and  the 
mistake  will  be  set  right  directly,  when 
the  Prince’s  true  position  and  probable 
sympathies  will  be  declared  to  all  Europe. 
For  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? You  need  not  proclaim  it  in  the 
market-place — not  at  least  until  the  news 
has  got  into  the  St.  Petersburg  papers — 
but  I learn  on  very  excellent  authority 
that  the  Czar  is  about  to  present  to  his 
faithful  ally,  the  Prince  of  Monteveltro, 
a cargo  of  munitions  of  war — hill-guns, 
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rifles,  cartridges,  dynamite,  etc.,  etc. ; and 
if  this  significant  gift  does  not  keep  those 
Bulgarian  Russomaniacs  quiet,  what  can? 
Instead  of  taking  a chance  shot  at  him 
from  behind  a ruined  wall,  they  will.be 
more  likely  to  invite  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  the  Principal- 
ity, in  the  almost  certain  event  of  the 
porridge -pot  boiling  over  one  of  these 
days.  And  to  think  of  going  off  in  a 
huff  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland!  Yet 
S.  A.  is  a self-willed  man,  just  once  in  a 
while:  from  January  to  December  as  easy- 
going a person  as  ever  you  met;  and  then 
on  some  29th  of  February  he  puts  his  foot 
down — and  le  Prince  le  veut,  with  a 
vengeance!  And  what,  then,  if  we  were 
to  bid  a long  farewell  to  all  our  great- 
ness, and  end  by  settling  down  some- 
where about  the  Grampians,  becoming 
your  neighbours  as  soon  as  you  have  mar- 
ried your  ruddy-haired  enchantress?  I 
suppose  S.  A.  imagines  that  deer-stalking 
and  salmon-fishing  last  all  the  year  round ; 
and  that  he’ll  always  have  the  Bourne 
girls  to  play  Beethoven  for  him ; and 
Lady  Rockminster  and  Lady  Adela  to 
dance  Scotch  reels  in  the  evening  when 
the  men  come  down  from  the  moor.  But 
no — but  no!  He  is  peevish  and  out  of 
temper  just  now,  merely  because  a wasp 
has  stung  him;  and  we  will  not  allow 
him  to  give  up  the  Great  Game  because 
of  so  trifling  a circumstance.  And  I 
know  him.  I know  when  the  first  bugle 
sounds — and  sound  it  will  ere  long — the 
old  war-horse  will  answer  with  his  neigh. 
And  it  is  not  Prince  George  who  will  be 
consulted  about  the  rectification  of  fron- 
tier lines.” 

Frank  Gordon  had  made  the  waiting 
for  this  letter  an  excuse  for  delaying  his 
visit  to  Briseis— that  visit  of  explanation 
and  farewell  that  he  looked  forward  to 
with  an  immeasurable  dread  and  pain. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  must 
have  full  details  of  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation ; at  any  moment  he  might  be  sum- 
moned away  to  the  East;  he  must  remain 
at  his  mother’s  beck  and  call.  But  now 
that  he  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known, 
he  could  no  longer  shelter  himself  be- 
hind these  pretexts.  He  had  to  undertake 
this  terribly  delicate  mission,  come  what 
might,  though  the  suffering  it  would  cause 
he  would  have  heeded  less  if  he  could 
have  borne  it  alone;  it  was  his  thought 
of  Briseis  that  was  the  origin  of  this  al- 
most insurmountable  shrinking  and  re- 


luctance. If  Aunt  Jean  had  but  consent- 
ed to  act  as  intermediary!  And  then 
again  he  argued  with  himself  that  Aunt 
Jean  had  been  of  true  judgment  in  this 
matter;  it  was  the  more  manly  thing  for 
him  to  go  straight  to  the  girl  herself;  and 
if  she  treated  him  with  proud  anger  and 
disdain— if  she  was  pitiless— well,  that  she 
had  a perfect  right  to  do  and  to  be;  and 
he  would  carry  his  punishment  with  him 
through  many  and  many  long  years  of 
remembering. 

He  was  a very  unhappy  lad  as  he 
walked  up  to  Devonshire  Place;  but  lie 
experienced  some  relief  on  finding  that 
Briseis  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  was  shown  in.  Mrs.  Elliott  was,  how- 
ever; and  she  rose  with  effusion  — and 
with  some  touch  of  colour  in  the  tired  and 
pathetic  face — to  welcome  her  visitor. 

“My  dear  Sir  Francis,  I was  beginning 
to  think  we  should  never  see  you  again — 
and  then  that  dreadful  affair  out  there  in 
the  East— you  cannot  tell  how  upset  we 
all  were  by  the  news,  and  how  we  have 
been  sympathising  with  the  poor  Prin- 
cess. My  bonny  darlings  were  out  at 
afternoon  tea  when  the  evening  paper 
was  brought  in — they  are  such  tender- 
hearted, unselfish,  generous  things,  and  so 
anxious  to  help  in  the  charities  that  dear 
Lady  Hammersley  has  under  her  charge 
— and  I assure  you  there  was  quite  a scene 
when  the  announcement  was  read  aloud 
about  the  attempted  murder:  they  are  so 
extremely  sensitive  and  sympathetic  — 
their  concern  about  the  poor  Princess  was 
quite  affecting,  so  I am  told.  The  poor 
dears  had  to  come  home  in  a cab — though 
they  know  well  that  I expect  them  to 
practise  the  strictest  economy;  and  Bren- 
da especially — she  is  of  such  a nervously 
susceptible  nature  — she  was  quite  over- 
come, and  lay  down  on  a sofa,  and  we 
had  to  administer  port-wine  again  and 
again  before  we  could  get  her  calmed  and 
soothed.  And  what  are  your  last  tidings 
of  the  dear  Princess,  Sir  Francis?  I sup- 
pose she  is  completely  overwhelmed  — 
such  a narrow  escape! — such  an  awful  ca- 
lamity just  averted  by  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence— I hope  she  is  bearing  up  well — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  pretty  well,”  the  young  man 
replied.  “ Indeed  she  seems  to  look  upon 
the  whole  affair  as  rather  a humorous 
incident.  You  see,  it  wasn’t  her  ear  that 
had  a bit  taken  out  of  it.” 

“ And  the  poor  Prince — I do  hope  he 
has  quite  recovered  from  the  shock !” 
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“I  don’t  know  about  the  shock,”  he 
said,  “but  I do  know  he  is  extremely 
annoyed  and  angry.  And  it  is  no  great 
wonder.  He  doesn’t  want  to  be  dragged 
into  all  these  political  imbroglios.  He 
wants  to  be  let  alone.  He  is  not  a quar- 
relsome man  at  all;  he  likes  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  two  black  poodles ; and 
naturally  he  resents  being  flicked  on  the 
ear  in  consequence  of  other  people’s  dis- 
putes. The  sooner  he  gets  back  to  the 
mountainous  security  of  Monteveltro  the 
better.” 

He  had  been  talking  almost  at  random 
— with  an  ever-present  consciousness  that 
at  any  moment  the  door  of  this  room 
might  open.  And  if  these  polite  questions 
and  perfunctory  answers  formed  a sort  of 
respite  for  the  time  being,  he  knew  that 
it  could  not  avail  for  long;  nay,  he  at 
length  grew  impatient  and  desperate;  he 
was  forced  to  interrupt  this  idle  conver- 
sation. 

“ Mrs.  Elliott,”  said  he,  “may  I ask  if 
Miss  Valieri  is  at  home?” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  widow,  blithely. 
“ Oh  yes.  She  was  so  very  good-natured 
as  to  insist  on  remaining  behind,  when 
all  the  others  were  going  off  to  Madame 
Reichenwald’s  concert;  for  her  cousin, 
poor  boy,  is  in  bed  with  a bad  cold,  and 
he  won’t  have  any  one  but  her  to  read  to 
him;  and  she  is  the  dearest  creature— so 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  little  pleasure  of 
her  own — and  so  cheerful  about  it,  too—” 

“For  to  tell  you  the  truth  I called  to 
see  her,”  he  said,  bluntly  enough;  and 
then  he  continued,  in  a more  hesitating 
manner:  “The  fact  is,  I was  entrusted 
with  a small  commission  — perhaps  -I 
ought  to  say  I undertook  it  on  my  own 
responsibility;  and  if  you  don’t  mind, 
Mrs.  Elliott — if  it  is  not  an  inconvenience 
to  you — I should  like  to  see  her  for  a few 
moments— by  herself,  I mean — ” 

Aunt  Clara  rose  with  much  good  na- 
ture. 

“I  will  send  her  to  you  at  once.  But,” 
she  added,  as  she  was  leaving,  “I  must 
see  you  before  you  go,  Sir  Francis.  My 
darling  girls  would  never  forgive  me  if 
there  were  not  some  proper  message  of 
sympathy  sent  to  the  poor  dear  Princess. 
So  an  revoir  /” 

For  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  left 
alone  in  this  silent  room,  in  no  enviable 
state  of  mind.  And  then  the  door  opened ; 
and  here  was  Briseis  — somewhat  pale, 
perhaps,  but  as  beautiful  as  ever,  so  over- 


masteringly beautiful,  indeed,  that  of  a 
sudden  his  heart  cried  aloud  to  him  ‘To 
me — to  me  — to  me!  Take  her — enfold 
her — that  is  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world!’  But  the  next  moment  that  pas- 
sionate cry  was  stilled.  He  became  con- 
scious that  the  Briseis  standing  there  and 
confronting  him  was  not  the  Briseis  with 
whom  he  had  so  recently  parted — all  un- 
strung and  unnerved,  piteous,  half-humil- 
iated, appealing.  This  Briseis  was  cold, 
distant,  and  of  a perfect  self-command; 
the  calm,  straightforward  regard  she  fixed 
on  him  was  not  questioning — nor  yet  re- 
pellent— but  only  attentive,  in  a proud 
kind  of  way;  sweet  and  serene  as  she 
looked — as  she  could  not  help  looking — 
she  appeared  to  have  become  in  some 
strange  fashion  remote.  And  a singular 
thing  was  that  she  had  not  advanced  to 
greet  him  in  the  usual  manner;  perhaps 
neither  he  nor  she  noticed  the  omission; 
it  was  hardly  a time  for  formalities.  But 
this  outward  impassivity  of  hers  chilled 
and  disconcerted  him;  this  was  not  Bri- 
seis at  all ; this  was  a beautiful  stran- 
ger, distinguished-looking,  noble-looking, 
courteous, complaisant— and  ten  thousand 
miles  away. 

There  was  no  awkward  pause  of  silence; 
for  he  had  a message  to  deliver. 

“ I have  brought  you  the  letters  Argy- 
riades  got  possession  of,”  said  he,  “and  I 
do  not  think  he  will  trouble  you  any 
more.” 

He  took  out  the  packet  and  placed  it 
on  the  table.  She  betrayed  neither  sur- 
prise, nor  joy,  nor  gratitude ; but  she  came 
forward  a step  or  two. 

“ Won’t  you  be  seated?”  she  said.  “ I 
wish  you  to  read  those  letters.” 

He  had  not  expected  auv  such  proposal ; 
he  looked  disappointed  and  pained. 

“ Oh,  no — no,”  he  said,  rather  stiffly. 

“ But  I wish  it,”  she  rejoined. 

“Then  I refuse,”  he  said — his  forehead 
flushing. 

“I  have  been  told  that  these  letters 
would  compromise  my  good  name  if  they 
were  shown  to  any  one,”  she  proceeded, 
in  a deliberate  manner,  “and  I wish  to 
know  if  that  is  true.” 

“And  by  whom  were  you  told !”  he  an- 
swered her,  with  scorn.  “ By  a miserable 
wretch  trying  to  extort  money,  and  ready 
for  any  amount  of  brazen  lying.  Well, 
he  is  not  likely  to  repeat  that  perform- 
ance— at  least  where  you  are  concerned.” 

Then  in  somewhat  set  terms  she 
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thanked  him  for  having  secured  and  re- 
stored these  papers;  and  she  even  went 
the  length  of  asking,  in  a more  or  less 
direct  way,  whether  he  had  paid  any- 
thing, and  how  much,  to  Argyriades. 
And  Frank  Gordon  could  only  say  to 
himself,  bitterly  enough,  that  if  she  chose 
to  shame  and  insult  him,  she  was  within 
her  right  in  doing  so. 

“ What  did  I give  him?”  he  said.  “ I 
gave  him  a stroke  across  the  mouth ; and 
he  took  it  submissively.  That  was  all  he 
got;  but  it  appeared  to  satisfy  him;  I 
don’t  think  he  will  deal  in  threats  and 
menaces  for  some  time  to  come.  And 
perhaps  I ought  to  tell  you  that  I did  look 
at  some  of  the  letters — those  that  you 
wrote  to  Argyriades — I wanted  to  see  if 
he  had  brought  all  of  them  back — accord- 
ing to  what  you  told  me;  and  I think 
you  will  find  they  are  all  there.” 

“Yes;  but  there  are  others:  I wish 
you  to  read  them,”  she  said,  coldly. 

“Why  should  you  persist  in  taunting 
me?”  he  answered  her,  in  accents  of  re- 
proach. 

“Taunting  you?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  You  are  telling  me 
that  I need  to  be  convinced  of  this  or  that, 
with  regard  to  you ! And  that  is  what 
you  think  of  me  I Well,  the  poorest 
opinion  you  can  have  of  me  is  better  than 
I deserve,  I know  that.  I know  that — ” 

All  this  time  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
meet  her  eyes,  so  banished  from  her 
had  he  been  by  the  studious  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  her  demeanour;  and  the  wild 
desire  there  was  within  him  to  beg  for 
forgiveness— to  beg  for  friendliness — for 
anything  that  would  restore  something 
like  their  former  relationship  could  find 
no  words  whatever.  His  heart  was  pas- 
sionately urging  him  to  speak;  and  yet  a 
kind  of  hopelessness  had  overcome  him; 
her  manner— her  tones — even  the  poise 
of  her  head,  that  in  other  days  he  had  so 
much  admired — seemed  all  too  plainly  to 
say  to  him:  ‘You — you  are  but  as  one 
of  the  other  strangers  whom  I find  sur- 
rounding me.  You  will  judge  as  they 
will  judge.  If,  then,  you  have  heard 
anything  against  my  good  name,  read 
these  letters  for  yourself;  and  when  you 
have  been  convinced,  go.  Having  cleared 
myself,  I have  no  wish  to  continue  any 
further  association;  and  you  may  return 
and  take  your  place  amongst  the  crowd.’ 

“Well,  yes,”  he  resumed,  after  a mo- 
ment, “the  poorest  opinion  you  can  form 


of  me  is  no  doubt  the  just  one ; and  if  you 
think  that  I could  be  influenced  by  any- 
thing that  such  a fellow  as  Argyriades 
might  say — or  if  you  think  that  I should 
want  to  read  anything  in  order  to  have 
my  faith  in  you  confirmed  or  re-estab- 
lished— let  it  be  so.  Let  it  be  so.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I should 
wish  to  explain, before  saying  good-bye — ” 

“ Yes,  before  saying  good-bye,”  she  re- 
peated— almost  relentlessly,  as  it  appeared 
to  his  wrought-up  imagination;  and  the 
pallor  in  the  perfect  and  exquisite  face, 
that,  too,  seemed  to  speak  unmistakeably 
of  a final  farewell. 

“I  gathered,  partly  from  yourself, 
partly  from  what  Aunt  Jean  told  me, 
that  you  had  been  disturbed — surprised, 
perhaps  I should  say — by  one  or  two 
small  things:  my  remaining  away  from 
this  house,  my  not  answering  your  letter 
for  some  days,  and  the  like.  Well,  when 
you  came  to  me,  fancying  that  perhaps 
Argyriades  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
conduct  on  my  part,  I told  you  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  I 
did  not  give  you  the  true  explanation. 
And  as  it  is  to  be  good-bye,  I should  not 
like  you  to  look  back  and  believe  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  dis- 
courtesy— ” 

Then  he  lost  his  head  somewhat. 

“Briseis,  do  you  not  know — can  you 
not  guess — what  forced  me  to  give  up 
a friendship  that  seemed  so  beautiful  a 
thing,  and  so  harmless  to  every  one  con- 
cerned ? Do  you  remember  our  first 
meeting — that  morning  on  Dee -side — 
when  you  came  down  alone  to  the  river? 
— do  you  remember  how  easily  and  sim- 
ply we  got  talking  together?— it  appeared 
to  be  so  natural  that  we  should  know 
each  other.  I was  free  then  ; my  life  was 
not  pledged  away  to  any  one;  and  in- 
deed I was  not  thinking  of  such  things — 
though  Aunt  Jean  would  have  it,  when 
she  saw  you,  that  here  was  my  great 
chance,  for  she  took  to  you  from  the  very 
first,  and  would  tell  you  now  that  she  has 
never  seen  any  one  like  you.  But  I could 
not  be  so  presumptuous;  and  besides,  you 
and  I were  no  more  than  merely  acquaint- 
ed, even  after  you  had  been  out  to  Grant- 
ly;  and  then  I went  away  to  the  South 
— and — and  other  things  happened — and 
my  life  was  no  longer  my  own.  But  all 
the  same,  when  I heard  you  were  in  Lon- 
don, I wanted  to  see  you;  and  the  of- 
tener  wTe  met  the  further  did  our  slight 
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acquaintanceship  grow  into  a friendship 
that  was  about  my  most  valued  posses- 
sion. I saw  no  harm  in  it;  for  I was 
blind;  and  the  passing  hour  was  too  de- 
lightful to  be  sacrificed.  But  during  all 
this  time  I was  getting  to  understand  you 
better  and  better:  you  were  not  merely 
the  beautiful  stranger  I had  met  on  Dee- 
side — nor  yet  the  charming  visitor  who 
had  brought  a kind  of  splendour  with  her 
into  the  dusky  old  rooms  at  Grantly; 
you  had  become — well,  you  had  become 
the  Briseis  that  I know  now — the  Briseis 
that  I shall  hold  in  my  heart  while  I have 
life.” 

He  ceased  for  the  moment ; and  his 
brows  were  knit  together,  as  if  from  some 
mental  pain. 

“I  did  not  consider;  I was  too  confi- 
dent and  careless,”  he  went  on.  “If  I 
had  dreamed  of  any  danger,  I should 
have  looked  upon  my  being  engaged  to 
marry  another  woman  as  a sufficient 
safeguard.  But  I did  not  think ; and  one 
fascinating  hour  followed  another;  and 
always  I was  getting  more  and  more  into 
communion  with  the  winning  subtleties 
of  a nature  the  sweetest  and  purest  that 
I have  known  on  earth.  Oh,  do  not  im- 
agine I seek  to  excuse  myself.  All  the 
blame  is  mine.  And  there  was  self-de- 
ception too.  I deceived  myself — I re- 
fused to  look  at  consequences — so  long  as 
there  was  another  chance  of  listening  to 
the  rustle  of  your  dress  on  the  stair,  of 
seeing  you  come  into  the  room,  of  sub- 
mitting once  more  to  the  glamour  of  your 
voice  and  your  eyes.  And  then  there 
came  the  awakening.  It  was  at  a dance 
— here  in  this  house — you  wore  yellow 
roses  with  your  black  dress,  do  you  re- 
member?— and  that  was  the  night  I made 
the  discovery,  that  I loved  one  woman 
while  my  honour  bound  me  to  anoth- 
er. It  was  a terrible  discovery;  but  at 
least  I could  hope  that  the  punishment 
for  any  mischief  that  had  been  done 
would  fall  on  my  head  alone;  and  I re- 
solved to  withdraw  myself — not  perhaps 
all  at  once,  but  so  that  no  one  should 
guess  what  had  occurred.  Briseis,  think 
as  badly  of  me  as  you  will;  I deserve  the 
worst  ; but — but  don’t  imagine  I meant 
any  slight — ” 

While  he  was  pouring  forth  these  pa- 
thetic, blundering,  boyish  utterances,  the 
face  of  Briseis  had  undergone  the  stran- 
gest transformation.  Her  cold  impas- 
sivity of  look  had  changed  into  an  eager 


interest  and  wonder;  and  wonder  had 
given  place  to  joy;  and  joy  had  found 
its  expression  in  an  ineffable  happiness; 
though,  to  be  sure,  before  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  story,  her  eyes — the  soft, 
dark,  eloquent  eyes — had  their  conquer- 
ing beauty  all  bedimmed  with  tears.  She 
went  quickly  towards  him.  She  held  out 
her  hand. 

“My  friend,  for  ever!”  she  said — and 
her  grasp  was  as  firm  as  his  own. 

The  grandeur  of  her  magnanimity — 
and  her  unconsciousness  of  it — amazed 
him:  this  was  not  the  disdainful  dismis- 
sal that  he  had  expected,  and  that  he  felt 
he  had  earned.  Her  wet  eyes  were  affec- 
tionate and  kind;  she  held  his  hand  for 
a second  or  two;  and  then  she  strove  to 
put  into  words  some  explanation  of  this 
sudden  change  in  her  attitude  towards 
him. 

“All,  you  do  not  understand,  then — 
you  do  not  understand  that  the  treasure 
of  a woman,  all  through  her  life,  is  the 
remembrance  that  the  one  man  she  has 
loved  has  loved  her — yes,  for  a moment. 
She  may  not  have  what  is  thought  to  be 
happiness ; she  may  not  marry  the  man  she 
loves;  but  that  secret  she  carries  with  her, 
to  her  dying  day — and  it  is  her  treasure 
and  her  pride.  No,  no,”  she  continued, 
with  a sort  of  wistful  smile  — and  her 
speech  was  broken  and  uncertain,  almost 
to  incoherence,  “you  cannot  understand 
— and  I cannot  explain.  But — but  you 
have  given  me  my  treasure  to  keep — and 
I am  more  grateful  than  I can  say : what 
it  would  have  been  if  we  had  parted  for 
ever  and  no  word  of  revelation!  I am 
content.  Dear  friend,  do  not  think  I 
am  envious  of  any  one!  If — if  circum- 
stances seem  hard,  then  it  is  some  other 
one  who  is  the  happier....  I wish  her 
well ...  In  time  your  love  will  go  to  her 
— it  is  the  way  of  the  world — it  is  right  to 
be  so.  And  you  will  forget — the  Greek 
girl — to  whom  you  were  kind. . . . Good- 
bye, dear  friend — good  - bye — God  bless 
you  and  her — ” 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  for  he 
thought  she  would  have  fallen. 

“ Briseis— it  is  not  good-bye !”  he  said  to 
her,  in  a low  voice — in  a voice  so  intense 
that  her  eyes  shrank  away  from  him.  “ It 
shall  not  be  good-bye!  I love  you — you 
love  me:  is  not  that  enough?  It  is  the 
highest  law — ” 

Sbe  freed  herself  from  his  embrace. 

‘ ‘ Except  honou r,  ” sh e said,  w ith  so  mu ch 
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of  her  usual  sweet  serenity  that  he  stood 
rebuked  and  abashed,  ashamed  of  his  mo- 
mentary madness,  and  despairing  of  the 
fetters  that  bound  him.  As  for  her,  she 
was  clearly  struggling  to  recall  her  proud 
self-command,  that  had  nearly  broken 
down ; and  yet,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand 
for  the  last  time,  there  was  the  greatest 
tenderness  in  her  regard;  and  she  suf- 
fered him  to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead,  in 
mute  token  of  farewell.  Then  she  went 
from  the  room;  she  had  borne  herself 
bravely;  whatever  of  anguish  and  tragic 
renunciation  may  have  been  in  her  heart 
was  not  for  him  to  see. 

And  indeed  all  that  afternoon,  while 
she  was  engaged  in  her  ordinary  domestic 
duties,  and  in  her  customary  intercourse 
with  Olga  and  Brenda,  with  Miss  Ada  and 
Miss  Carlotta  and  the  rest,  she  was  in  no 
wise  cast  down;  for  there  still  remained 
some  afterglow  of  the  gladness  with  which 
she  had  heard  the  man  she  loved  confess 
that  lie  loved  her,  and  perhaps  also  some 
lingering  trace  of  that  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing with  which  she  had  bade  him  go  to 
redeem  his  pledged  faith.  But  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room  at  night,  this 
high  courage  fell  away  from  her.  The 
dark  was  filled  with  pictures— a succes- 
sion of  scenes;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
her  life  had  been  but  a series 4)(  bereave- 
ments; and  this  last  not  the  least  cruel  of 
these.  For  now  she  was  altogether  alone. 
One  after  another  had  departed  from  her; 
and  now  he  who  in  happier  circumstances 
— such  as  fell  to  tli3  lot  of  other  women — 
might  have  been  her  lover,  he  also  was 
taken  from  her,  through  the  merciless 
decrees  of  fate.  And  what  remained? 
She  contemplated  the  long  years  before 
her  with  a shuddering  dread;  she  would 
rather  have  the  end,  and  that  soon.  In 
those  black  hours  of  the  night  — her 
strength  all  gone — her  pillow  wet  with 
tears— she  went  wearily  back,  as  afore- 
time, to  seek  for  solace  and  soothing  in 
the  old,  familiar  lines— 

Over  all  the  mountains 
Is  }>tacc  ; 

Along  the  far  summits 
Hearest  thou 
Hard! g a breath  ; 

The  birds  are  hushed  in  the  forest. 
Wait  thou  only,  and  soon 
Thou  also  shalt  sleep. 

But  it  was  a wider  sleep  that  her  aching 
heart  yearned  and  prayed  and  sobbed  for: 
a wider  and  larger  sleep:  the  sleep,  sound 


and  beneficent  and  dreamless,  that  shall 
endure  through  the  making  and  changing 
and  dying  of  worlds. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

‘ 8WEET  NELLIE  O REE.’ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  one  even- 
ing found  Miss  Georgie  Lestrange  and 
her  brother  Percy  the  sole  occupants  of 
a private  sitting-room  in  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  New  York — a room  of  considerable 
size,  for  the  brightly  decorated  dinner- 
table  was  laid  for  a party  of  eight.  Percy 
Lestrange — a young  man  of  irregular  fea- 
tures and  red  hair — was  staring  contem- 
platively into  the  fire;  his  sister,  clad  in 
a sea-going  costume  of  serge,  was  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  bring  herself  on  a level 
with  a slab  of  mirror  in  the  over-mantel, 
so  that  she  might  arrange  her  neck -tie. 
The  neck-tie  was  of  a dark  green  and  blue 
tartan,  with  a slender  line  of  yellow  run- 
ning through  it — the  Gordon  tartan,  in 
fact. 

And.  as  usual,  the  pretty  and  pert- 
nosed  damsel  was  talking  away  recklessly 
and  at  railway  speed. 

“I  do  call  it  a horrid  nuisance,  this 
starting  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night — 
don’t  you?  So  unnecessary.  Why,  what's 
the  use  of  it?  I should  have  thought 
they’d  want  all  the  daylight  they  could 
get  to  steam  down  the  bay  — shouldn’t 
you?  Nevermind.  There  are  compensa- 
tions. For  you  do  have  moments  of  sense, 
Percy  — haven't  you?  — and  it  was  just 
snip-snap  of  you  to  think  of  this  little  send- 
off,  and  getting  Madame  St.  Roche  and  the 
rest  of  us  on  board  all  in  good  humour.” 
She  turned  from  the  mantelpiece  and 
looked  along  the  brilliant  table,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction.  44  And  I,  for  one,”  she 
remarked,  with  some  significance,  “see- 
ing as  how  strange  things  may  eventuate 
during  the  next  day  or  two,  I,  for  one, 
sha’n’t  be  sorry  to  have  a jolly  old  tuck-in.” 

44  Really,  Georgie,”  he  said,  in  a peev- 
ish manner,  “your  language  is  too  awful! 
And  why  will  you  keep  on  asking  ques- 
tions, when  you  don’t  expect  any  answer? 
It’s  perfectly  maddening  ! Why  can’t 
von  state  your  opinions,  without  chal- 
lenging assent  — on  perfectly  immaterial 
points?  Why  that  perpetual  4 don’t  you?’ 
and  4 haven’t  you*?’  and — ” 

“Now,  now,  Percy,  enough  of  that,” 
she  broke  in,  with  an  air  of  authority. 
“That's  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  ner- 
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“I  say,  Georgie:  I have  been  consider- 
ing whether  I ought  to  tell  you  — as  a 
warning  beforehand — or  whether  I should 
let  you  find  it  out  for  yourself.  After  all, 
it's  of  no  great  consequence — you  can  treat 
him  as  a perfect  stranger — ” 

She  was  not  paying  much  heed.  She 
had  picked  up  the  menu  again ; and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  l>e  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect— bouchees  i la  Montglas — faux-filet 
au  cresson — aubergines  a la  Proven^ale, 
and  the  like. 

“Are  you  listening?”  her  brother  said. 
“ It  may  interest  you,  you  know.  When 
I was  down  at  the  steamship  company’s 
office  this  afternoon,  I saw  the  completed 
list  of  passengers,  and  among  them — yvell, 
you  would  make  the  discovery  sooner  or 
later — is  the  name  of  Jack  Cavan — ” 

The  menu  fell  from  her  fingers,  flutter- 
ing down  to  the  floor. 

“ You  don’t  mean  that!”  she  exclaimed 
— with  dismay  in  her  voice. 

“But  I do.  John  Philip  Cavan.  There’s 
not  the  least  doubt  about  it.” 

“Then  I won’t  go!”  she  said,  passion- 
ately. “ I won’t  sail  in  that  ship.  I won’t 
submit  to  this  abominable  persecution. 
It’s  done  deliberately.  It  isn’t  a coinci- 
dence— not  a bit  of  it ! Of  course  he  knew 
I was  in  America;  I was  perfectly  aware 
of  that;  but  who  could  have  imagined  he 
would  be  so  mean  as  to  plan  this  voyage! 
And  it’s  all  a part  of  the  same  system. 
The  last  time  I saw  him  in  a theatre, 
whenever  there  was  anything  insulting 
said  about  women,  in  the  piece,  he  would 
turn  round  and  level  his  opera-glass  at 
me.  Oh,  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiend  is 
perfectly  devilish  ! — there's  no  other  word 
for  it — ” 

“Well,”  said  her  brother,  with  a lan- 
guid air,  “if  young  women  will  go  play- 
ing games — ” 

“It’s  never  the  men,  of  course!”  she 
said,  contemptuously.  “It’s  never  the 
men  who  lead  them  on,  and  get  them  into 
scrapes — of  course  not!  And  as  for  Jack 
Cavan,  he  deserved  all  he  got — he  was 
paid  out  for  his  temper,  and  his  high- 
mightiness, and  his  fine  airs;  only,  if  he 
thinks  lie’s  going  to  persecute  me  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  he’s  very  much 
mistaken.  I won’t  go  in  that  ship,  Percy. 
I will  forfeit  my  berth.  When  does  the 
next  steamer  of  the  same  line  sail? — sure- 
ly they’ll  let  me  change — ” 

“Oh,  what’s  the  good  of  going  on  like 
that!” her  brother  said,  fretfully.  “ You 


can't  make  a fool  of  yourself  before  these 
people  — refusing  at  the  last  moment. 
What  explanation  could  you  offer? — ” 

“ You  could  have  a relapse,"  she  putin, 
adroitly. 

“Don’t  talk  rubbish.  The  fact  is,  you 
behaved  very  badljr — and  now  you  are  in 
a blue  funk.  It  isn't  Jack  Cavan  that's 
pursuing  you ; it's  your  conscience.  And 
it  isn't  Jack  Cavan,  it's  your  conscience 
that  will  haunt  you  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  How  can  Jack  Cavan  harm 
you?  You’ll  have  these  half-dozen  peo- 
ple surrounding  you  from  morning  till 
night.  By  the  way,  I suppose  you  told 
Sir  Francis  all  about  that  old  story?—” 

“ Tell  Frank  Gordon?'’  said  she,  blush- 
ing a rosy -red.  “No,  I did  not.  Of 
course  not.  Certainly  not.  There  was 
quile  time  enough  for  bygones  to  be  by- 
gones: quite  time  enough — if  only  that 
spiteful  fiend  would  let  me  alone — ” But 
at  this  point  the  door  was  thrown  open; 
and  Miss  Georgie's  companions  for  the 
voyage  did  at  last  make  their  appear- 
ance—Madame  St.  Roche,  Miss  Madeline 
Phayre,  M iss  Jan ie  Phav re,  Miss  Romanes. 
Mr.  Algeciras,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Quentin  of 
Chicago— all  of  them,  as  they  came  into 
the  room,  laughing  and  talking  at  once,  so 
excited  were  they  over  this  little  reunion 
and  the  larger  prospect  ahead  of  them. 

Indeed  it  was  the  ordinarily  vivacious 
Georgie  who  alone  sat  thoughtful  and 
preoccupied — for  spaces  at  least— during 
this  merry  banquet:  perhaps  she  was  con- 
sidering the  various  devices  to  which  she 
might  resort  in  view  of  the  contingency 
that  had  so  unexpectedly  been  sprung 
upon  her.  At  all  events  wdien  they  did 
at  length  drive  away  down  to  the  dock 
and  get  on  board  the  steamer,  she  was  not 
much  in  evidence;  and  when,  finally,  the 
great  vessel  moved  away  out  into  the 
dark — a darkness  that  was  all  athrob  with 
lights,  red,  green,  and  electric-blue — it  was 
found  that  Miss  Lestrange  had  disappear- 
ed altogether:  she  had  escaped  from  the 
usual  foregathering  in  the  saloon  to  the 
solitude  of  her  state-room ; and  as  it  was 
surmised  that  she  might  be  busy  opening 
her  cabin -trunks,  her  friends  refrained 
from  disturbing  her.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Miss  Georgie  started  upon  her  voy- 
age — with  such  a night's  rest  as  her  not 
too  tender  conscience  might  allow  her. 

Next  morning,  when  the  grey  of  the 
dawn  was  visibly  declared  in  the  port- 
hole, she  reached  up  her  hand  to  the  top 
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of  her  berth  and  pressed  a button ; and  in 
response  to  her  summons  the  stewardess 
appeared — a tall,  gaunt,  sandy-haired  wo- 
man with,  on  occasion,  an  Irish  twinkle  in 
her  eyes. 

“Oh,  stewardess,  I’m  so  ill!”  said  the 
young  lady,  in  a panting  and  most  pite- 
ous manner.  “I’m  so  dreadfully  ill.  I 
didn’t  ring  for  you — out  of  consideration 
for  the  others;  but  I can  bear  this  no 
longer.  What  must  I take?  Tell  me 
what  I must  take.  My  brother  said  cham- 
pagne, and  plenty  of  it,  from  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning;  but  that  would 
be  too  awful,  wouldn’t  it?  Then  there’s 
brandy,  but  that’s  more  horrid  still,  isn’t 
it?  I’m  sick  enough  already;  brandy 
would  only  ‘mak  sikker.’  That’s  a joke. 
That’s  a Scotch  joke.  You  may  think  I’m 
not  very  ill  if  I can  try  to  make  fun  of 
it;  but  it’s  no  laughing  matter;  and  I 
knew  all  night  I should  be  ill — I dreamt 
of  it — ” 

“Sure  I’m  very  sorry,  Miss,”  said  the 
stewardess,  gravely.  “ What  can  I bring 
for  you?” 

“ Yes,  that’s  just  it,”  she  moaned.  “ I 
don’t  know.  It’s  so  horrid  to  be  ill,  and 
not  to  know  what  to  do.  And  yet,  after 
'all,  the  boat  is  not  pitching  so  much — ” 

“ Oh,  no,  Miss!” 

“ Nor  rolling  either — ” 

“ No,  Miss,  and  for  a very  good  reason 
too,”  said  the  stewardess.  “Sure  we’re 
at  anchor !” 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  invalid,  sud- 
denly looking  up. 

“Yes  indeed.  Miss;  we’re  anchored  in 
the  bay.  There’s  a thick  fog.” 

“ And  we  haven’t  been  to  sea  at  all?” 

“Oh,  no,  Miss;  we’re  not  near  as  far 
down  as  Sandy  Hook.” 

For  a moment  Miss  Georgie— thinking 
back  over  her  apprehensions  of  the  night 
— looked  annoyed  and  angry;  but  there 
was  really  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  the 
sardonic  stewardess;  so  she  merely  said, 
with  a certain  petulance  of  tone — 

“ Well,  you  can  bring  me  a cup  of  tea 
and  a biscuit.  I’m  not  going  into  the 
saloon  for  breakfast  this  morning.” 

Now  for  how  many  hours  or  days,  and 
under  what  pretexts,  Miss  Lestrange  might 
have  proposed  to  herself  to  remain  shut 
up  in  her  cabin,  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
perhaps  all  the  voyage  over;  but  the  girl- 
friends who  were  travelling  with  her 
would  not  permit  anything  of  that  kind; 
they  came  swarming  into  the  small  state- 
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room,  insisting  that  she  must  get  dressed 
and  go  on  deck  to  see  the  strange  sight. 
And  a strange  sight  it  was — this  huge 
living  hive  of  a vessel  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
or  rather  there  was  a sort  of  communica- 
tion, of  a dim  and  mysterious  kind;  for 
through  the  opaque,  motionless  white  fog 
that  encompassed  them,  they  could  hear 
voices  calling  beneath,  voices  hailing 
.from  certain  small  boats  that  had  crept 
out  from  the  shore.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  of  these  visitants  or  their  where- 
abouts; sometimes  their  remarks  and  re- 
plies sounded  quite  close  at  hand,  at  other 
times  they  were  hollow  and  remote;  but 
whatever  advice  or  information  they  were 
tendering,  it  was  universally  conceded 
that  until  this  dense  fog  lifted  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  ship  ven- 
turing to  crawl  across  the  bar. 

And  meanwhile  Miss  Georgie,  though 
she  pretended  to  be  engrossed  in  gazing 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  listening, 
had  been  keeping  her  eyes  alert,  and  that 
in  a tremulous  and  agitated  mood.  But 
no  one  came  near.  Perhaps  the  person 
she  dreaded  to  meet  was  having  his  morn- 
ing cigar  in  the  smoking-room,  or  play- 
ing Nap,  with  some  fellow -passengers. 
And  at  length  the  girls,  tired  of  look- 
ing into  the  mystic  white  profundity, 
proposed  that  they  should  all  adjourn 
to  the  music-room ; and  to  this  Miss 
Georgie  eagerly  assented;  she  knew  she 
would  be  safe  there,  for  none  of  the  men- 
folk were  likely  to  come  to  listen  to 
Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  in  the  wan 
light  of  day. 

The  hours  passed  until  two  bells  struck, 
and  then  there  was  an  adjournment  to 
the  saloon  for  luncheon.  And  now  it 
was  that  the  hapless  Miss  Georgie  en- 
countered her  enemy— ran  full  tilt  against 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  companion-way, 
for  her  anxious  eyes  had  failed  to  warn 
her  of  his  approach.  He  was  a young 
man  of  about  six-  or  eight-and-twenty, 
clean  shaven,  of  sallow  complexion,  and 
with  a look  about  his  firm  and  intelligent 
features  as  of  one  who  was  not  likely  to 
suffer  much  trifling  at  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  and  wilful  young  lady.  As  he 
drew  near,  he  gave  no  sign  of  recogni-? 
tion;  but  he  regarded  her — with  a cold, 
and  pitiless,  and  indifferent  acruti/y. 
while  poor  Georgie,  frightened  out  of  her 
senses,  and  blushing  furiously,  could  only 
make  a wild  effort  to  appear  as  if  she 
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were  continuing  a conversation  with  one 
of  her  companions — 

“ Oh,  serge,  did  you  say? — blue  serge? 
— yes,  I quite  agree  with  you — there’s  no- 
thing so  neat  and  serviceable — I always 
use  it  .myself,  though  my  things  shab  so 
quickly  on  board  ship — and  I’m  too  poor 
to  bring  trunkfulls  of  dresses  with  me — ” 

He  was  gone — and  she  drew  a long 
breath  to  still  her  panting  heart;  and 
then  again  when  they  had  entered  the 
saloon  and  taken  their  places,  she  found 
to  her  immense  relief  he  was  seated  so 
far  away  from  them  that  she  had  not  so 
much  to  fear  from  his  relentless  eyes. 
And  fortunately  not  one  of  her  friends 
had  noticed  her  confusion  and  alarm. 

Well,  the  fog  lasted  all  that  day,  and 
all  the  next,  and  the  next — three  days 
and  nights  the  great  steamer  remained  in 
that  strange  white  isolation ; and  although 
certain  critics — mostly  commercial  trav- 
ellers in  the  smoking-room — grumbled 
and  alleged  that  the  captain  might  have 
got  out  if  he  had  shown  a little  more  dar- 
ing, the  bulk  of  the  passengers  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate,  and  contrived  to 
pass  the  time  somehow  by  dint  of  various 
amusements.  The  ladies  who  had  first 
obtained  possession  of  the  piano  were 
practically  allowed  to  retain  a monopoly 
of  it;  and  this  boudoir -like  apartment 
formed  a snug  and  happy  retreat;  in  es- 
pecial was  Miss  Georgie  glad  to  find  safe- 
ty there — for  reasons  she  did  not  choose 
to  reveal. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
of  the  fog,  Miss  Janie  Phayre  came  along 
to  Miss  Lestrange’s  cabin. 

“I  say,  Georgina,”  she  observed — for 
only  so  far  had  their  intimacy  progressed 
— “do  you  know  anything  of  this?  I 
have  just  found  it  amongst  my  music; 
and  I am  perfectly  certain  it  was  not  there 
last  night.  It  must  have  been  put  there 
this  morning,  sure.  And  yet  it’s  not  for 
me — these  are  not  my  initials — ” 

Miss  Georgie  was  leisurely  finishing 
her  toilet;  but  she  turned,  and  perceived 
that  her  visitor  was  holding  in  her  hand 
a sheet  of  paper,  that  had  a couple  of 
verses  written  on  it  in  pencil.  When 
she  took  the  proffered  page  she  started 
slightly,  as  if  recognizing  the  writing; 
then  as  her  glance  followed  down  these 
lines,  her  vague  surprise  gave  way  to  a 
very  different  emotion:  her  cheeks  and 
forehead  were  flushed  red,  and  her  eyes 
were  indignant  and  angry.  For  this 


was  the  taunting  rhyme  that  she  found 
4 respectfully  dedicated  to  Miss  G.  L.’: 

I gave  you  my  life , t chat  more  could  I do , 

A ltd  you  swore  and  you  swore  you  would  ever  be 
(rue  ; 

But  summer  is  short  ; the  lea  f falls  from  the  tree  ; 
And  women  are  changeable , Nellie  O' Bee! 

And  do  1 upbraid  youi — oh  no,  and  oh  no; 

The  world  is  the  world , and  things  mil  go  so. 
And  you  need  not  recall ',  * mid  your  laughter  awl 
glee. 

That  you  broke  a man's  heart , sweet  Kellie  O' Bee  ! 

44  Do  I know  what  it  means?”  she  said, 
hotly.  44  Yes,  of  course  I do!  The  inso- 
lence of  it! — the  insolence! — ” 

She  tore  the  paper  into  four  pieces,  and 
crushed  them  together,  and  flung  them 
wrathfully  on  the  floor.  * 

“Oh,  what  is  it,  dear  Georgina!”  her 
astonished  visitor  cried,  in  instant  curi- 
osity. 44  Is  there  anything  going  on  on 
board? — what  is  it? — do  tell!” 

“There’s an  impertinent  man  on  board, 
that’s  about  all !”  said  Miss  Georgina, 
scornfully.  44  Is  that  anything  new? 
You’ll  meet  with  plenty  of  them  before 
you’re  much  older.  But  I would  rather 
not  say  any  more.” 

She  sate  herself  down  on  the  couch,  her 
eyes  still  burning ; and  as  it  was  clear 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  give  any  expla- 
nation, Miss  Janie,  after  a brief  farewell 
message,  withdrew — no  doubt  hoping  to 
hear  something  further  of  this  mystery 
later  on.  The  moment  she  had  left,  Miss 
Lestrange  picked  up  the  crumpled  ball  of 
paper.  She  unrolled  it  and  pieced  to- 
gether the  fragments.  She  read  down, 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  the  touching 
little  ballad  of  ‘Nelly  O’Ree’;  and  then 
for  a little  while  she  let  it  lie  in  her  lap; 
and  then  she  proceeded  to  tear  the  frag- 
ments into  still  smaller  fragments,  and 
these  she  scattered  out  at  the  open  port. 
When  finally  she  was  ready  to  leave  her 
cabin,  there  was  a look  of  very  definite 
resolution  on  her  face. 

She  did  not  go  to  the  music-room,  or 
anywhere  near  it.  She  went  straight  up 
on  deck,  her  eyes  outstripping  her  in 
their  peremptory  search.  And  she  soon 
found  what  she  sought:  Mr.  Jack  Cavan 
was  taking  his  morning  promenade,  alone 
as  it  chanced,  and  muffled  up  in  a capa- 
cious ulster,  for  the  mist  was  raw  and  cold. 

Without  a second  of  hesitation  she 
went  directly  towards  him;  and  he,  per- 
ceiving that  she  did  not  mean  to  let  him 
pass,  stopped  short. 
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“ How  dared  you  put  that  thing  among 
the  music — how  dared  you!” she  demand- 
ed, with  a flaming  glance. 

He  turned  very  pale,  even  to  the  lips. 
But  he  did  not  flinch. 

“I  wished  you  to  see  it,”  he  said,  de- 
liberately. 

“Yes,  and  the  others!”  she  retorted. 
“And  the  others  too,  of  course!  You 
wished  them  to  see  it  too,  no  doubt!  It 
was  for  them  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  its — from  its — from  its  un- 
truth !”  She  paused,  to  get  her  breath — 
or  perhaps  not  knowing  how  to  express 
the  vehemence  of  her  anger.  And  then 
she  blurted  out:  “Well,  thank  goodness 
I know  some  one  who  would  not  do  such 
a thing!” 

This  appeared  to  sting  him;  for  after 
all  he  was  but  mortal. 

“The  raw-boned  Scotchman,  I pre- 
sume !” 

“Frank  Gordon  is  the  handsomest  boy 
that  ever  came  to  London,”  said  she, 
warmly.  “And  what’s  more,  he  has  the 
manliness  to  be  forgiving.  I say  he  has 
the  manliness  to  be  generous  and  forgiv- 
ing. He’s  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
forgive  anything  to  a woman — ” 

“That  is  a convenient  kind,”  he  re- 
marked, with  an  air  of  disdain. 

“ — if  he  cared  enough  for  her,”  she 
went  on.  “Yes.  If  he  cared  enough 
for  her,  he  would  show  himself  manly 
and  forgiving— not — not  revengeful  and 
insulting — ” 

She  stopped  again. 

“Have  you  anything  further  to  say, 
Miss  Lestrange?”  he  asked. 

“ No,  I have  not!” 

“Then  I will  bid  you  good-morning,” 
he  said,  respectfully  enough,  and  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  walked  away. 

Miss  Georgie  went  down  below.  At 
the  foot  of  the  companion  she  lingered 
for  a second,  to  apply  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  Then  bold  and  erect  of  head 
she  marched  down  the  length  of  the  sa- 
loon, and  entered  the  music-room,  where 
the  usual  little  coterie  was  assembled 
around  the  piano. 

“ Georgina,  dear,”  cried  the  elder  of  the 
Phayre  girls,  “what  is  all  this  about  a 
mysterious  piece  of  poetry?” 

“ A piece  of  poetry  ? — a piece  of  trash !” 
replied  Miss  Georgie,  with  scorn.  “I 
threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Oh,  there’s 
no  secret  about  it,”  she  continued,  loftily, 
as  she  found  that  these  curious  maidens 


were  regarding  her.  “None.  Why 
should  there  be?  No  secret  whatever. 
There  is  a gentleman  on  board  whom  I 
once— once  knew  a little;  and — and — he 
took  this  way  of  recalling  himself  to  my 
recollection.  Stupid,  wasn’t  it?  He  might 
just  as  well  have  come  frankly  up  and 
spoken,  mightn’t  he?  I call  it  a stupid 
trick.  But  you  needn’t  speak  of  poetry — 
poetry!— a silly  little  Irish  song— of  no 
consequence  whatever.  At  least  I sup- 
pose it  was  Irish — I forget — I threw  it  out 
of  the  window.  He’s  Irish  himself,  of 
course.  That  explains  his  writing  verses. 
There’s  not  an  Irishman  born  that  doesn’t 
think  he  can  write  verses  and  throw  a 
salmon-fly  better  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  Only,  I wish  they  wouldn’t 
bother  one  with  their  silly  songs !” 

So  that  was  the  end  of  the  episode,  for 
the  present — though  one  or  two  of  Miss 
Georgie’s  companions  may  at  odd  hours 
have  ruminated  over  this  obscure  transac- 
tion, and  speculated.  However,  after  the 
weary  days  and  nights  of  waiting,  the 
great  ship-full  of  folk  at  length  discov- 
ered that  they  were  to  be  released  from 
their  chill  imprisonment;  the  welcome 
throb  of  the  screw  was  felt  once  more; 
they  began  to  creep  down  towards  Sandy 
Hook,  and  in  due  course  of  time  got  out 
into  the  open  Atlantic.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  found  themselves  sailing  into 
the  most  lovely  weather — calm  seas  and 
cloudless  skies — blue  above  and  a shining 
blue  all  around ; and  fhis  delightful  trans- 
formation seemed  to  produce  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  spirits  of  every- 
body on  board.  Whither  had  fled  the 
grumblers?  There  was  a universal  kind- 
liness and  cheerfulness  and  goodwill; 
confidence  in  the  captain  was  entirely  re- 
stored; the  passengers  said  nice  things 
about  each  other— knowing  they  would 
be  repeated ; rope-quoits  and  shovel-board 
were  started;  and  of  course  the  music- 
room  was  quite  abandoned,  for  who  could 
remain  away  from  the  charming  prome- 
nades on  deck,  in  the  bracing  air  and  sun- 
light? And  perhaps  the  general  amiabil- 
ity had  got  into  Miss  Georgie’s  heart;  or 
perhaps  the  having  continually  to  avoid 
Jack  Cavan  on  these  marchings  up  and 
down  was  beginning  to  prey  on  her 
nerves;  at  all  events,  finding  him  on  one 
occasion  alone,  she  again  went  up  to  speak 
to  him.  As  before,  he  was  all  attention 
— and  as  frigid  as  ice. 

“Couldn’t  we,”  said  she,  valiantly. 
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<4  couldn’t  we  agree  to  be  friends,  for  the 
voyage  over  at  least?” 

He  regarded  her  for  a moment,  and 
said  quite  gravely — 

44  Yes,  if  you  wish  it.” 

44  Oh,  if  that  is  the  way,”  said  she, 
proudly,  “ — no,  thanks!”  And  at  once 
and  haughtily  she  returned  to  her  friends. 

There  came  a night:  a full  moon  was 
sailing  through  the  tranquil  heavens,  and 
on  the  slumbering  and  slowly  - moving 
waters  there  lay  a pathway  of  silver,  wi- 
dening here  and  narrowing  there,  until 
it  reached  the  immeasurable  and  unknown 
horizon.  It  was  late,  and  yet  a number 
of  people  had  preferred  this  magical  white 
scene  to  the  golden  comfort  of  the  saloon ; 
and  Madame  St.  Roche  was  a lenient 
chaperon;  she  and  her  little  party  were 
all  on  deck,  huddled  cosily  together,  chat- 
ting the  one  to  the  other,  or  gazing  con- 
templatively out  on  the  entrancing  beau- 
ty of  sea  and  sky.  And  now  it  was  that 
there  stole  into  the  silence — for  the  con- 
tinuous lapping  of  the  waves  and  the 
familiar  throb  of  the  engines  formed  al- 
most a silence — there  stole  into  the  silence 
a sound  so  sweet,  so  clear,  so  distant  that 
it  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  at  all,  it 
seemed  rather  like  the  echo  of  a flute 
heard  in  some  remote  and  mystic  fairy- 
land that  one  has  visited  in  a half-for- 
gotten dream. 

44  Oh,  isn’t  it  too  beautiful!”  murmured 
one  of  the  girls. 

44  It’s  a cornet,”  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men: 44  but  where  the  dickens  is  the  play- 
er?—is  he  some  Ariel  in  the  rigging,  or 
flying  in  the  wake  of  the  boat?” 

44  That  darling  Purser — he  has  planned 
this  for  us,”  said  another  of  the  girls. 

44  Hush — hush!”  said  the  most  sensible 
of  the  group. 

And  well  indeed  they  might  listen  to 
this  soft  and  silver-toned  strain  that  had 
for  its  accompaniment  the  half -heard 
whisper  and  rush  of  the  moonlit  waves. 
It  was  an  Irish  air  — it  was  4 Farewell, 
but  if  ever  you  welcome  the  hour’ — and 
it  was  exquisitely  played  : no  wonder 
they  listened.  But  meanwhile  some- 
thing had  happened  to  Georgie  Lestrange. 
She  was  seated  next  Madame  St.  Roche; 
and  the  moment  the  clear  notes  of  the 
cornet  began  to  steal  through  the  witch- 
ery of  the  night,  the  elder  lady  felt  the 
girl  grasp  her  arm.  It  was  an  involun- 
tary action,  probably;  anyhow  the  hand 
remained  there,  fixed  and  trembling;  and 


the  figure  of  the  girl  was  trembling  too. 
Nay,  as  Madame  furtively  perceived,  tears 
were  running  down  her  cheeks;  and  as 
her  agitation  grew  greater  and  greater,  it 
was  clear  she  could  stay  here  no  longer. 
She  tried  to  slink  away  unobserved— with 
uncertain  gait  and  head  bent  down.  Not 
a word  was  said  by  any  of  her  compan- 
ions—perhaps  in  the  dusk  they  had  not 
noticed;  but  Madame  rose  and  swiftly 
and  discreetly  followed. 

She  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and  got  no  answer;  but  she  heard  a sound 
as  of  wild  sobbing;  and  so  she  made  bold 
to  enter.  She  found  the  unhappy  girl  in 
a perfect  passion  of  crying;  she  lay  at 
full  length  on  the  couch,  her  face  down- 
ward ; and  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  her 
hands  were  clenched  into  the  cushion, 
while  her  whole  frame  quivered  and 
shook. 

44  Georgina,  dear!” 

44  Oh,  my  God,  it’s  too  cruel — it’s  too 
cruel!”  she  moaned,  in  the  intervals  of 
her  frantic  sobbing.  44 1 cannot  bear  it 
— I cannot  suffer  this  torture  any  more — 
he  wants  to  break  my  heart— and  I think 
he  has  done  that  now.  Ah,  Madame  St. 
Roche,  you  do  not  know — you  do  not 
know — that  was  the  air  he  used  to  play 
for  me  when  we  were  at  Glengariff— it 
was  his  last  good -night  to  me — every 
night  when  I had  gone  into  the  hotel — 
and  he  was  out  in  the  bay — and  then 
when  my  people  wouldn’t  let  him  come 
to  see  me — that  was  at  Wicklow — after 
the  quarrel — he  used  to  play  those  Irish 
airs — and  they  were  a message  from  him 
to  me — oh,  it’s  too  cruel ! — it’s  too  cruel ! 
— but — but  he  has  had  his  revenge  sure 
enough — oh,  yes, — sure  enough — for  I 
will  never  reach  Queenstown  alive — ” 

“Merciful  Heaven,  what  do  you  say!” 
cried  Madame,  and  she  drew  in  a chair  to 
the  couch,  and  released  one  of  the  girl’s 
hands  and  held  it. 

“No,  I will  not!”  she  sobbed  again. 
44 1 will  not.  I have  made  up  my  mind. 
Long  before  we  get  to  Queenstown — there 
will  be  an  end — and  he  will  have  his  re- 
venge sure  enough — ” But  here  she 
burst  into  another  flood  of  tears  that  for 
a time  completely  stopped  all  utterance. 

“My  child,  you  are  mad!”  exclaimed 
Madame.  44 1 see  all  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs— it  is  not  revenge — it  is  to  win  you 
back  to  him  that  he  plays  the  beautiful 
air — it  is  to  recall  tender  scenes — ” 

44  It  is  not— it  is  not!”  she  said,  passion- 
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ately.  44  It  is  to  taunt  me — to  reproach 
me — to  accuse  me : it  is  for  revenge.  And 
— and — Madame — what  more  revenge  can 
he  want?  The  moment  I set  eyes  on 
him — on  board  this  ship — I knew  that  I 
had  thrown  my  life  away.  You  see — 
you  see — I have  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  a time  — and  able  to  look  at 
things — and  then — then  when  I saw  him 
— all  the  old  time  came  back — even  though 
I was  mad-angry  with  him — or  he  with 
me — I don’t  care  which — and  then — then 
he  goes  and  plays  this  air — knowing  it 
would  just  cut  my  heart  iu  two — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  child,”  said  Madame;  “and 
he  made  a very  effective  appeal  to  you, 
as  any  one  can  see;  and  it  will  all  come 
right — ” 

“Come  right?”  she  repeated,  and  she 
struggled  upwards  from  her  recumbent 
position,  and  sat  there  dejected  and  hope- 
less, making  some  effort  to  get  the  tears 
away  from  her  cheeks  and  eyes.  “ Come 
right?— yes— when  I throw  myself  over- 
board— then  it  will  come  right — and  he 
will  have  his  revenge  at  last.  That  will 
be  the  end — and  there  will  be  no  need — 
of  any  more  reproaches — ” 

And  so  they  continued  the  argument, 
the  one  comforting,  the  other  despair- 
ing; until  finally  Madame  persuaded  her 
young  charge  to  go  to  bed,  to  see  if  the 
night  might  not  bring  rest  to  her  suffer- 
ing soul. 

Next  morning  Miss  Georgie  did  not 
make  her  usual  appearance  on  deck,  nor 
was  she  present  at  luncheon.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, a gentleman,  hitherto  unknown 
to  her,  came  up  to  Madame  St.  Roche, 
and  said  he  hoped  that  Miss  Lestrange 
was  not  unwell. 

“She  is  rather  ailing  to-day,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  her 
that  I am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it?” 
said  he.  44  My  name  is  Cavan.” 

Madame  (with  rapid  thoughts  of  her 
own)  immediately  took  the  message  below. 
Miss  Georgie  was  lying  on  the  couch  in 
her  state-room,  partly  dressed,  with  plenty 
of  rugs  thrown  over  her;  and  very  list- 
less and  languid  she  looked  after  the  long 
night’s  sleepless  suffering.  However, 
when  she  heard  w hat  Madame  bad  to  tell, 
she  roused  herself  somewhat. 

44  But  how  did  he  say  it,  Madame?— that 
is  the  point.  Formally,  of  course.  A mere 
formal  message,  that  is  all.  An  ordinary 
piece  of  politeness — ” 


44  Ah,  no,  not  at  all,”  said  Madame;  44  it 
was  most  friendly  and  sincere.  My  child, 
I fear  you  have  been  hard  towards  that 
young  man.” 

“Hard?”  the  poor  invalid  repeated  bit- 
terly. 44  Hard?  You  may  think  so — but 
you  don’t  know  him  /” 

After  a little  while  she  said — 

44  Madame  St.  Roche,  do  you  ever  go  up 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  fore-saloon? 
— there  is  an  archway  at  the  head  of  it 
where  there  are  seats  for  two  or  three— 
would  you  mind  sending  the  stewardess 
to  see  if  that  corner  is  vacant? — and  if  it 
is  she  might  ask  Mr.  Quentin  or  Mr.  Al- 
geciras,  either  of  them,  to  come  down  and 
lend  me  an  arm:  I could  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  would  be  more  inter- 
esting than  lying  here.” 

All  which  was  duly  done;  and  Miss 
Georgie  found  herself  ensconced  in  this 
sheltered  spot,  whence  she  could  look  out 
on  the  deck  and  the  rigging  if  she  was  so 
disposed.  But  she  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

“ Mr.  Quentin,”  she  said  to  her  escort, 
4 4 do  you  know  a Mr.  Cavan  who  is  on 
board?” 

“ By  sight  only.” 

44 1 wish  you  would  go  and  tell  him, 
please,  that  I want  to  see  him.” 

A few  moments  brought  Jack  Cavan 
to  her  side,  while  the  sensible  Quentin, 
remembering  a familiar  adage,  made  some 
sort  of  excuse  and  disappeared. 

“Sit  down,  Jack,”  said  she,  in  a soft- 
ened and  troubled  voice,  “ I want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

Obediently  he  took  his  place  by  her, 
and  these  two  were  now  the  only  occu- 
pants of  this  shadowed  recess,  with  but 
little  fear  of  interruption. 

“Jack,  I want  to  ask  for  your  forgive- 
ness,” she  said,  “and  if  you  refuse,  you’ll 
be  sorry  some  day,  and  perhaps  soon- 
er than  you  think.  Haven’t  you  had 
enough  of  revenge?  I know  now  that  I 
have  made  a wreck  of  my  life — isn’t  that 
enough  revenge  for  you?” 

“ I don’t  want  revenge,”  said  he,  blunt- 
ly. “I  want  you,  Georgie.” 

“ Ah,  but  that’s  all  past  and  gone,”  she 
answered  him,  in  a sad  and  resigned 
fashion.  “When  you’ve  made  your 
bed  you  must  lie  on  it.  That’s  all  over 
now.  You  shouldn’t  have  quarrelled.” 

“ It  was  you  who  quarrelled — you  and 
your  people — ” 

“ Ah,  well,  you  need  not  bring  all  that 
back  again,”  she  said,  with  a bit  of  a sigh. 
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“It’s  all  over  and  done  with  now.  But 
oh,  Jack,  Jack,  what  made  you  play  that 
song  of  Moore’s  last  night? — it  recalled  all 
the  old  times  — the  old  times  — the  old 
times — ” 

She  began  to  cry  a little;  but  presently 
she  dried  her  eyes  again. 

“ If  you  had  a scrap  of  courage,  Geor- 
gie,”  said  he,  “ we  might  easily  bring  back 
those  old  times  to  both  of  us.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  said,  sudden- 
ly looking  up:  then  her  eyes  fell.  “ Oh, 
yes,  I know.  I know  what  you  mean. 
But  I couldn’t.  Oh,  I couldn’t — I couldn't ! 
He’s  such  a dear  fellow — and  it  would  be 
so  dishonourable — ” 

“It  would  not  be  dishonourable  at 
all,”  he  said  boldly.  “ It  would  be  quite 
the  reverse.  I suspected  you  hadn’t  for- 
gotten the  old  times,  Georgie — oh,  didn't 
I know  it  quite  well ! And  if  I have 
vexed  you  and  angered  you,  then  you 
must  forgive  me:  it’s  you  that  must  for- 
give. And  you  needn’t  talk  about  any- 
thing dishonourable:  after  what  you 
have  just  said,  it’s  the  only  honourable 
thing  you  can  do,  by  him,  and  by  me,  and 
by  yourself — ” 

“ Oh,  Jack,  it’s  just  dreadful  to  say  it — 
so  mean  and  contemptible — I feel  so  thor- 
oughly mean  and  contemptible — but — but 
— do  you  think  he  would  let  me  off?” 

“I  take  it,  he  is  a gentleman!”  her 
companion  exclaimed.  “ He  wouldn't 
force  a girl  into  marrying  him  that 
doesn’t  want  to  marry  him.  Besides, 
when  he  hears  the  whole  story,  he  will 
see  that  I have  the  prior  claim.  I have 
the  first  claim  on  you — ” 

“Oh,  Jack,  I couldn’t  do  it!”  she  still 
protested.  “ I couldn’t  do  it.  I couldn’t 
face  him.  Think  of  his  coming  to  meet 
me  at  Liverpool — how  could  I face  him? 
He’s  so  frank  and  straightforward  him- 
self— and  I should  feel  so  deceitful  and 
sneakish  and  despicable — ” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!”  he  maintained, 
vehemently,  “I  tell  you  it's  the  straight 
thing  to  do.  Georgie,”he  went  on,  in  a 
more  insidious  manner,  “will  you  leave 
it  all  to  me?  Will  you  let  me  arrange  it? 
Will  you  leave  it  all  in  my  hands?” 

“Y  — yes,  Jack  — if  you  think  you 
can — 

What  now  occurred  took  place  in  a re- 
cess, as  before  described,  at  the  top  of  the 
fore-saloon  companion,  which  was  rarely 
used  at  this  time  of  the  day,  while  any 
passer-by  going  along  the  deck  would 


hardly  think  of  peering  Into  this  obscure 
retreat.  So  that  there  was  no  tale  to  tell 
throughout  the  ship — or  to  be  set  down 
here.  When  Miss  Georgie  next  spoke  it 
was  in  a soft  and  purring  and  happy  fash- 
ion— and  singularly  blithe  seemed  this 
poor  invalid  wrapped  up  in  the  fur  cloak 
Lady  Adela  had  given  her. 

“You  see,  Jack,  it  was  this  way — now 
I’ll  tell  you  honestly  how  it  all  happened 
in  the  Highlands — for  I’ve  as  good  a right 
as  any  one  to  make  excuses,  haven’t  I ? — 
and  you  wouldn’t  condemn  me  unheard, 
would  you  ? It  was  like  this,  you  see — 
you  see,  it  was  like  this — well,  perhaps 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  explain — ” 

“Don't  explain  anything,  Georgie,” 
said  he,  with  a certain  grimness.  “I 
know  your  ways.” 

“Ah,  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again  !” 
she  retorted  instantly.  “And  you  don't 
appear  to  care  a straw  whether  I come 
back  to  you  with  a clear  and  white  con- 
science— as  I could  prove  to  you  if  you'd 
only  listen.  Now,  Jack,  do  listen!  It 
was  like  this,  you  see.  He  and  I were 
the  youngest  of  the  house -party  up  at 
Glen  Skean  Castle,  you  know;  and  nat- 
urally we  chummed;  and  he  was  aw- 
fully nice,  and  kind,  and  forgiving — not 
like  some  people.  And  of  course  there 
was  a little  skylarking;  only  he  was  as 
bad  as  I was — I declare  to  you  he  was  as 
bad  as  I was;  he  used  to  take  me  away 
for  long  excursions  with  him;  and  he 
would  dry  my  back  hair  when  it  got  wet 
with  the  rain,  and  pin  it  up  again ; or  he 
would  bathe  my  wrists  with  eau-de-Co- 
logne when  they  were  bitten  with  the 
midges;  and  he  made  me  drink  out  of 
the  same  glass  with  him — like  a couple  of 
children — like  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  he 
cut  off  some  of  my  hair  to  make  salmon- 
flies  with.  And  tricks  of  that  kind.  You 
see  how  honest  I am.  Any  other  girl 
would  conceal  all  that  nonsense.  And 
then  it  got  rather  more  serious — not  really 
serious,  you  know,  but  there  was  a kind 
of  appearance  of  seriousness  about  it, 
don’t  you  understand — and  my  head  got 
all  bewildered,  what  with  the  moorlands, 
and  the  mists,  and  the  red  deer,  and  the 
wild  nights  among  the  hills— and — and, 
in  short,  we  blundered  into  an  engage- 
ment. What  made  me  do  it,  I cannot 
imagine.  But  I thought  you  were  a 
brute — in  fact,  I knew  it— and  I know  it 
now;  and  lie  is  just  the  nicest  boy  that 
ever  was  born,  and  that’s  what  he  is. 
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You  won’t  mind  my  saying  that,  will 
you  ? You  wouldn’t  be  scudgy  and  mean 
and  jealous,  seeing  what  has  happened  ? 
And  he  was  such  a dear  boy,  and  so  good- 
natured,  and  handsome,  and  ready  for  any 
mad  mischief  that  you  might  put  into  his 
head — I mean,  that  might  come  into  his 
head.  And  then,  Jack,  you  must  remem- 
ber this:  I have  never  thought  much  of 
myself,  or  put  any  value  on  myself;  but 
I might  have  been  Lady  Gordon  of  Grant- 
ly,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  a Princess 
as  well.  Only,  Jack — only — I will  con- 
fess it — it  would  have  been  with  a broken 
heart.  I knew  that  the  moment  I set 
eyes  on  you  on  board  this  ship.  Then  I 
knew  what  I had  done.  And  I was  in 
such  despair  that  I told  Madame  St.  Roche 
I would  throw  myself  into  the  sea  before 
ever  we  should  reach  Queenstown.  Per- 
haps I didn’t  quite  mean  it,  but  I was 
pretty  miserable  all  the  same — ” 

“ Georgie,”  he  said,  interrupting  her  for 
a moment,  and  speaking  rather  gravely, 
“don’t  make  any  mistake:  I understand 
well  enough  that  you  are  giving  up  a 
good  deal.” 

“ Ah,  but  I’ve  got  you.  Jack !— oh,  dar- 
ling Jack,  I’ve  got  you ! And  what  would 
anything  else  be  to  me,  if  I had  to  go 
through  life  with  a broken  heart?”  She 
paused  for  a second,  and  then  resumed,  in 
a somewhat  altered  key:  “At  the  same 
time,  Jack,  I shouldn’t  like  Frank  Gordon 
to  think  that  I had  thrown  myself  away, 
as  they  call  it.  I don’t  want  him  to  con- 
sider me  a sentimental  idiot.  There  wasn't 
much  of  that  kind  of  nonsense  betwixt 
him  and  me,  and  I shouldn't  like  to  have 
him  laugh  at  me  now.  I'm  not  moon- 
struck, anL.1?  I’m  not  a lunatic? — though 
it  is  awfully  nice  to  be  sitting  close  and 
snug  beside  you,  Jack.  And  this  is  what 
I meant  to  say — though  it’s  rather  horrid 
— since  you  are  going  to  explain  matters 
to  him,  if  you  could  bring  in  some  little 
mention  of  Kilcrana  Abbey — then — then 
he  might  understand  I wasn’t  a stage- 
struck  school-girl.  Of  course  it’s  horrid 
to  talk  of  such  things.  I know  it's  hor- 
rid. And  I do  honestly  believe,  Jack, 
that  if  you  had  been  a poor  man.  I could 
have  sacrificed  everything  for  your  sake 
— but  it's  better  as  it  is,  I dare  say.  And 
oh,  dear  Jack,  if  you  should  really  think 
there’s  been  the  least  bit  of  sacrifice — 
the  least  tiny  little  bit  of  a sacrifice — I’m 
sure  you’ll  remember  it  to  me,  and  be 
kind  to  me,  and  pet  me — for  you  know 


well  enough  you’ve  got  a brute  of  a tem- 
per—” 

It  was  at  this  moment — the  afternoon 
having  drawn  to  dusk — that  the  electric 
lights  flashed  into  existence  all  around 
them.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  very  nim- 
bly for  an  invalid. 

“ My  gracious,  what  will  Madame  think 
of  me!  Jack,  you  must  come  and  be  in- 
troduced to  my  friends,  some  time  before 
dinner.  Can  you  tell  lies?” 

“lean  try.” 

“ How  many  could  you  muster,  do  you 
think?” 

“About  fifteen  thousand.” 

“ It’ll  take  about  all  that  to  explain  the 
situation  to  these  people.  So  go  away 
and  think.  I will  say  nothing  till  I hear 
from  you.  Good-bye!” 

“Au  revoir!”said  he;  and  their  part- 
ing was  most  discreet,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  that  blue- white  electric  glare. 

And  again  that  night  the  moon  shone 
gloriously,  this  time  riding  through  long 
and  fleecy  streaks  of  cjoud ; and  Madame 
St.  Roche  proved  to  be  the  most  sympa- 
thetic of  chaperons;  %nd  Jack  Cavan  had 
discovered  another  secluded  nook  that  the 
constructor  of  the  vessel  would  seem  to 
have  specially  designed  for  a pair  of  hap- 
py lovers.  Th£y  were  sitting  together, 
these  two;  and  they  had  a great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other,  serious  or  the  reverse 
of  serious,  with  regard  to  the  future:  but 
of  a sudden  Miss  Georgie  broke  in  with  a 
low,  smothered  croon  of  delight — 

“ Oh,  Jack,  kiss  me  again,  and  tell  me 
it’s  all  true!” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1 SEEMED  ATHEN8  AS  A PARADISE.’ 

Athens  lay  under  snow — snow  tram- 
pled and  brownish-yellow  in  the  main 
thoroughfares,  but  a wonder  and  a splen- 
dour far  up  among  the  lonely  pillars  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  still  further  away, 
along  the  shoulders  of  Hymettus,  a solid 
white  against  the  deep  pellucid  blue. 
Down  here  in  the  city,  the  air  was  still, 
and  clear,  and  bitterly  cold ; the  passers- 
by  looked  miserable,  and  the  scraggy  lit- 
tle horses  shivered;  while  the  occasional 
wearer  of  a fustanella  appeared  to  be  con- 
scious that  the  garment  was  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  this  kind  of  climate.  But 
in  the  salle-a-manger  of  the  Hotel  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  in  the  Palace  Square, 
there  was  another  tale  to  tell ; the  long 
and  lofty  apartment  had  been  well  warm- 
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ed  by  the  stoves;  and  indeed  the  two 
travellers  who  had  just  taken  their  places 
at  the  central  table  found  themselves  in 
comfortable  case;  for  at  this  hour  there 
were  no  other  guests,  the  assiduous  waiter 
was  displaying  before  them  a most  excel- 
lent lunch,  while  the  proprietor  himself 
was  opening  for  them  a bottle  of  San- 
torin. 

“ Well,  Aunt  Jean,  you’ve  done  me 
many  a good  turn,”  said  the  younger  of 
the  two — who  seemed  restless  and  preoc- 
cupied, and  would  hardly  look  at  the  food 
set  before  him — “ but  never  one  like  this: 
the  long  railway  journey  — in  midwin- 
ter— ” 

“ Toots,  toots,  laddie,”  said  Jean  Gor- 
don, with  her  usual  good-humour  — and 
she  at  least  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
the  cutlets  and  macaroni — “it’s  been  no- 
thing but  a bit  jaunt!  And  it’s  not  for 
Aberdeenshire  folk  to  complain  of  a whaff 
of  snow — ” 

‘‘There  was  no  one  else  I could  ask  for 
advice  or  help,”  he  went  on.  “ You  are 
so  wise,  and  shrewd,  and  kindly;  and 
then  you  have  her  confidence  already; 
she  won’t  be  frightened  when  she  sees 
you — if  you  can  get  to  see  her.  But  the 
whole  situation  is  so  desperately  difficult. 
You  know  how  proud  she  is — proud  and 
sensitive.  And  if  I had  come  away  out 
here  by  myself,  and  gone  direct  to  her, 
her  whole  nature  would  have  been  up  in 
revolt  against  the  assumption — the  as- 
sumption— well,  that  she  was  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  She  would  have  shut 
herself  up  still  more  completely — ” 

“The  foolish  creature,”  put  in  Aunt 
Jean,  “to  ruu  away  and  hide  herself  in 
this  fashion !” 

“As  for  that,”  said  he,  “ I can  easily 
understand  her  desire  to  get  away  from 
England  : she  had  not  been  too  well 
treated  there;  and  I suppose  she  thought 
she  would  seek  a refuge  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  she  had  been  brought  up. 
And  I dare  say  she  wanted  to  leave  ev- 
erything behind  her,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  what  was  bygone.  But 
if  there  was  any  intention  to  keep  her 
whereabouts  a secret,  then  my  blessings 
on  that  pudding  - faced  Olga  Elliott  for 
blurting  it  out!  Of  course  it  was  spite 
that  prompted  her.  ‘A  maid-servant!’ 
says  she.  ‘Gone  to  be  a maid-servant  in 
an  asylum  for  orphan  girls  in  Athens!’ 
And  then  I knew  in  a moment!  I knew 
in  a moment!  Why,  dozens  of  times  I 


had  heard  Briseis  talk  of  that  institution, 
and  of  the  Patronne  being  an  old  friend 
of  hers,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  many  of  the  young  girls  there.  That 
was  how  it  first  came  about — that  was 
how  she  first  spoke  of  it:  she  was  telling 
me  that  any  one  arriving  in  Athens  as  a 
stranger,  and  expecting  to  see  the  crea- 
tions of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  walking 
along  Hermes  Street,  would  be  awfully 
disappointed  with  the  look  of  the  people 
— the  women  in  especial ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  she  said,  many  of  the  young  girls 
were  just  divinely  beautiful  creatures; 
and  then  she  told  me  all  about  this  insti- 
tution, and  about  her  often  going  up  at 
the  play-hour  to  have  a romp  with  the 
grave -eyed  small  goddesses.  4 Oh,’ says 
I to  myself,  the  moment  Olga  Elliott 
blundered  out  with  the  truth,  ‘we’re  all 
right  now— if  only  Aunt  Jean  will  come 
along  and  be  the  wise  counsellor.  But 
the  fearful  long  railway  journey  — and 
the  crossing  from  Brindisi  to  Patras  in 
midwinter.’  ” 

“ Get  on  with  your  lunch,  man!”  said 
Aunt  Jean.  “And  I wish  you'd  see  if 
they  cannot  get  some  seltzer-water  with 
just  a bit  of  a sparkle  in  it:  this  is  as  dead 
as  last  Hallowe’en.” 

“ Here,  garqon !”  he  boldly  called  to  the 
waiter.  “Q&  ne  marche  pas  — cherchez 
une  bouteille  qui  marche!” 

“Ye  see,  Frankie,  lad,  I’m  rather  fid- 
geting to  get  through,”  said  Miss  Jean,  in 
an  undertone,  “and  I’ll  tell  you  the  rea- 
son, though  maybe  I shouldn’t.  Do  you 
remember  a young  officer  coming  up  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  railway  station  at  Brin- 
disi?” 

“Yes,  Ido.” 

“Well,  that  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Prince  George’s.  And  he  had  come  all 
the  way  across  from  Monteveltro  on  a 
special  mission ; and  while  you  were  look- 
ing after  the  luggage  he  explained  the 
matter  to  me,  and  gave  me  a small  box 
addressed  to  you,  and  a letter  from  your 
mother  addressed  to  a certain  young  lady ; 
and  in  the  event  of  everything  going 
right,  I was  to  deliver  both.  But  bless 
ye,  laddie,  how  can  I sit  still  and  eat  in 
peace  while  that  casket  is  in  my  dressing- 
bag— upstairs  in  my  room — in  a foreign 
hotel?— I’m  just  on  tenterhooks  till  I get 
it  handed  over.  The  young  brigand  with 
the  great  moustache  and  the  glaringeyes 
warned  me  of  its  value — ” 

“It’s  a pity  you  shouldn’t  have  your 
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luncheon  in  comfort,  Aunt  Jean,”  said  he, 
humanely.  “Shall  I go  and  fetch  down 
your  bag,  and  you  can  have  it  put  on  a 
chair,  and  keep  it  under  your  own  eyes 
all  the  time — ” 

“The  very  thing!”  said  Aunt  Jean. 
“Away  ye  go.  Number  eight  is  my 
room,  and  the  bag  is  up  at  the  window.” 

In  due  course  the  dressing-bag  was 
brought  down  and  placed  on  the  chair  at 
her  side ; but  still  Miss  Jean  was  not  satis- 
fied; perhaps  some  natural  feminine  curi- 
osity had  to  be  taken  into  account. 

“What  I can  well  understand,”  she 
said,  “ is  that  your  mother  and  the  Prince 
might  wish  to  send  the  young  lady  a lit- 
tle present,  as  a kind  of  congratulation 
on  her  engagement — if  engagement  there 
is  to  be;  but  what  I cannot  understand 
is  why,  seeing  they  are  in  Vienna,  they 
should  not  send  it  from  there — Vienna, 
the  very  place  for  such  things!  But  to 
put  all  this  trouble  on  Prince  George, 
and  have  that  moustachioed  brigand  come 
across  from  Monteveltro,  at  this  time  of 
year,  when  the  mountains  are  usually 
snowed  up— Frank,”  she  said  on  a sud- 
den impulse,  “I’m  going  to  give  ye  the 
casket  now:  I’m  going  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  will  be  well — ” 

“ Aunt  Jean,”  \\e  remonstrated,  almost 
despairingly,  “if  you  take  anything  for 
granted  you  will  ruin  everything!  You 
don’t  seem  to  know  with  whom  you  have 
to  deal.  Briseis  Valieri  may  look  very 
serene  in  manner  and  self-possessed,  but 
she’s  as  easily  startled  as  a fawn,  and  sen- 
sitive beyond  expression.  I tell  you,  you 
must  assume  nothing!  We  are  travelling 
for  pleasure — we  came  here  by  accident — 
oh,  any  excuse  you  like! — but  for  good- 
ness’ sake  don’t  make  it  appear  as  though 
you  had  come  right  away  from  England 
to  capture  her  and  carry  her  off.  If  you 
knew  how  proud  she  is — and — and — ap- 
prehensive— ” 

“Leave  her  to  me,  laddie,”  said  the 
shrewd  Miss  Jean;  and  then,  not  to  be 
balked  of  her  little  gratification,  she  un- 
locked her  dressing-bag,  and  got  hold  of 
the  casket,  and  handed  it  over.  “Take 
off  the  wrappers,  and  let  me  see.” 

It  was  worth  inspection : even  the  cov- 
er of  it — the  lid  of  the  casket — with  its 
dark -green  transparent  enamel  orna- 
mented with  filigree-work  of  faded  gold, 
was  a piece  of  exquisite  art;  but  when  he 
took  out  the  enclosed  treasure — a bracelet 
it  was,  of  Byzantine  design,  of  elaborate 
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and  intricate  craftsmanship,  and  all  en- 
crusted with  uncut  precious  stones— Jean 
Gordon’s  covetous,  eyes  were  staring. 

“I’ll  wager  that’s  from  the  family 
jewels!”  she  exclaimed.  “And  that's 
why  it  came  over  from  Monteveltro. 
Frank,  lad,”  she  added,  significantly, 
“your  mother  didn’t  persuade  the  Prince 
to  send  you  anything  of  that  kind  when 
she  heard  of  your  first  engagement.  There 
was  not  so  much  approval  then.” 

4 4 Poor  Georgie !”  said  he,  half  laughing. 
44  She  was  about  dead  with,  terror  when 
she  landed  at  Liverpool — and  just  wild 
with  gratitude  when  she  found  I wasn’t 
going  to  cut  her  throat  for  jilting  me.” 

“Now  will  ye  sit  down  in  quiet  and 
let  a body  finish  her  luncheon  decently,” 
said  Miss  Jean;  and  he  did  as  he  was  bid; 
whereupon  she  proceeded  with  the  pastry, 
and  fruit,  and  sips  of  Santorin;  but  she 
kept  on  talking  all  the  same.  “I’m  not 
to  assume  anything?  Very  well.  But  I 
know  what  your  mother  has  in  her  mind 
— that  you  should  take  your  bride  to  Vi- 
enna, and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter there  with  them,  before  they  go  back 
to  the  Principality.  And  a sensible  plan 
too.  Dee-side  is  bleak  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  fBetter  wait  till  the  prim- 
roses and  the  hyacinths  come  out  in  the 
woods:  that’s  the  time  to  show  the  young 
wife  her  new  home.  And  ye’ll  not  find 
me  there.  I declare  to  you  ye’ll  not  find 
me  there — ” 

“We’ll  see  about  that,  Aunt  Jean,”  said 
he— himself  trapped  into  an  assumption. 

“ Na,  na;  I’ve  been  long  enough  pris- 
oned up  in  that  tower,  and  never  a knight 
of  them  coming  prancing  on  his  steed, 
and  blowing  his  bugle,  to  release  me.  I’ll 
be  off  to  Edinburgh.  There's  the  Leslies, 
and  the  Kirkpatricks,  and  the  Ramsays — 
plenty  of  company;  and  although  they 
used  to  say  4dinna  misca’  a Gordon  in 
the  raws  of  Strath  bogie,’  there  will  be 
quite  enough  consideration  for  a Gordon 
of  Grantly  a wee  bit  farther  south  than 
Strathbogie.  And  then  I’ll  be  seeing  you 
from  time  to  time,  Frankie,  to  notice  if 
marriage  has  made  any  change.  Some- 
times it  does,  mind.  I'm  sure  you’ve 
heard  of  that  roystering,  blustering,  bleth- 
ering idiot,  Maceachran— the  savagest  pul- 
pit-thumper  in  the  north  of  Scotland — 
he’s  like  Fin  Mac  Cowle, 

‘That  dang  the  devil,  and  gart  him  yowle’* 

*‘That  beat  the  devil,  and  made  him  howl.* 
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— and  he  keeps  his  wife,  and  his  family, 
and  his  elders,  and  his  congregation  just 
in  trembling  subjection  to  his  thrawn 
temper  and  his  down-drawn  mouth.  Dear 
me,  I remember  him  when  he  first  came 
to  Sanchory — a pale,  whitey-faced  divin- 
ity-student, as  gentle  as  a pet-lamb,  and 
as  shy  as  a school-miss — ” 

“And  has  that  fearful  change  been 
produced  by  marriage?”  her  nephew  asked 
of  her. 

“No;  I rather  think  it’s  been  original 
sin  developing,”  said  Aunt  Jean,  thought- 
fully. Then  of  a sudden  she  looked  up. 
“And  now,  Frankie,  before  I set  out,  give 
me  complete  instructions.” 

“Not  I,”  he  answered  her.  “I  can 
trust  you,  Aunt  Jean.  You  always  say 
and  do  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment — ” 

“ Very  well,  then : the  one  point  settled 
is  that  if  I can  find  the  runaway,  I am  to 
ask  her  to  dine  witli  us  this  evening. 
And  we  are  merely  two  distinguished 
travellers,  passing  through  Athens  — is 
that  the  proposition?” 

“ I leave  it  all  to  you,  Aunt  Jean,”  he 
said,  nervously  and  anxiously. 

“ Frankie,  lad,  your  simulations  won’t 
be  the  least  bit  of  good.  She’ll  suspect 
something,  the  instant  she  sees  me — ” 

“ I leave  it  all  to  you,  Aunt  Jean,”  he 
maintained,  doggedly. 

“And  while  I am  racing  and  chasing 
about  this  unknown  town,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourself?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  he  said,  absently, 
“I  suppose  I may  as  well  climb  away  up 
to  the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  to  have  a gen- 
eral look  round.  Perhaps  I may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  island  of  Aegina — that  was 
Briseis’s  home,  you  know,  when  she  was 
quite  a young  girl.” 

“Well,  I suppose  the  sooner  I’m  off 
the  better,”  said  Miss  Jean,  rising  from 
her  chair.  “ And  while  I’m  getting  ready 
you  ought  to  go  and  lock  up  that  precious 
casket  in  your  portmanteau : I’m  glad  it’s 
out  of  my  charge.” 

A short  time  thereafter  a carriage  was 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  Frank 
Gordon  was  pacing  to  and  fro  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  waiting  for  Miss  Jean  to 
come  down.  When  she  did  appear,  she 
was  buttoning  a pair  of  furred  gloves. 

“ ‘ Oli  little  did  ray  mither  think,*  ” 
she  said,  as  she  drew  near, 

“‘That  day  she  cradled  me, 

What  lands  I was  to  travel  ower’ 


— and  the  idea  of  my  adventuring  into 
this  strange  place — all  by  myself — what 
is  to  become  of  me? — ” 

“Oh,  you’ll  be  all  right:  you’ve  got  a 
good  French  tongue  in  your  head,  Aunt 
Jean,”  he  said,  encouragingly.  “Every 
one  knows  that.  With  all  her  experience 
of  Courts,  the  Mater  doesn’t  speak  French 
near  as  well  as  you  do,  and  with  such  a 
perfect  accent — ” 

“It’s  you  that  are  the  fine  judge, 
Frankie!”  she  said,  mocking  at  him ; and 
then  she  stepped  across  the  swept  pave- 
ment, and  took  her  place  in  the  carriage, 
and  nodded  good-bye  to  him,  and  was 
driven  off. 

And  as  they  went  swiftly  and  noiseless- 
ly through  the  muffled  streets,  Jean  Gor- 
don had  very  little  attention  to  bestow  on 
what  she  was  passing.  She  knew  that  this 
was  a much  more  delicate  and  difficult 
mission  than  she  had  been  willing  to  con- 
fess; and  it  was  not  on  every  one’s  behalf 
she  would  have  undertaken  it;  but  there 
was  little  she  would  not  do  for  her  be- 
loved nephew  Frank.  In  any  case,  she 
had  now  little  time  for  plans  and  prepara- 
tions; the  distance  was  not  great;  and 
just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  must  trust  mainly  to  luck  the  carriage 
was  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  institution 
she  was  in  quest  of  — a large  building 
with  something  of  architectural  preten- 
sions, situated  in  a quiet  and  rather  out- 
lying part  of  the  city. 

She  let  herself  down  from  the  vehicle, 
and  stepped  across  tlie  pavement  to  the 
gate;  and  there  she  stood  stock-still,  for 
through  the  railings  she  beheld  a scene 
that  had  a sudden  and  unexpected  inter- 
est for  her.  The  entrance  to  the  institu- 
tion was  not  in  front,  but  at  the  side,  and 
some  way  along;  and  around  this  shel- 
tered door- way,  and  in  a little  bit  of  a 
verandah  adjoining,  were  scattered  groups 
of  young  girls — from  seven  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  their  ages  might  be — who  were 
engaged,  rather  timidly  and  in  a kind  of 
unwonted  fashion,  in  picking  up  hand- 
fuls of  snow  and  flinging  them,  with  little 
cries  of  exultation,  at  a solitary  figure  out 
in  the  open.  Something  seemed  to  catch 
in  Jean  Gordon’s  throat.  For  the  figure 
was  that  of  a young  woman,  tall,  and  slim, 
and  of  a wonderful,  agile  grace;  and  from 
among  the  stunted  and  leafless  trees  in 
the  strip  of  garden  she  also  was  picking 
up  handfuls  of  snow  and  hurling  them 
back  at  her  enemies— one  against  thirty 
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was  the  unequal  contest ; and  she  was 
laughing  merrily— so  merrily  that  every 
now  and  again,  through  her  parted  lips, 
the  sunshine  gleamed  on  her  perfect  teeth. 
Moreover,  the  reflected  light  from  the 
snow  had  robbed  her  face  of  its  natural 
shadows,  so  that  there  was  a kind  of  glori- 
fication there;  and  the  brisk  exercise  had 
brought  a rose-leaf  tinge  to  the  pale  olive 
of  her  cheek;  and  her  eyes,  large,  and 
dark,  and  lustrous,  were  laughing  as  well 
as  her  laughing  lips. 

“ Bless  me,”  said  Aunt  Jean  to  herself, 
u there’s  no  man  alive  could  withstand 
the  witchery  of  that  creature!” 

But  when  Briseis  chanced  to  notice 
the  new-comer,  her  expression  instantly 
changed — not  to  fear,  but  to  simple 
amazement.  She  advanced  quickly  to 
meet  her. 

“Miss  Gordon  — in  Athens  — and  all 
alone  1”  she  exclaimed.  And  then  her 
heart  seemed  to  siuk  within  her.  “ You 
— you  do  not  bring  ill  news?” 

“Not  at  all  — not  at  all!”  said  Miss 
Jean,  as  she  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  affectionately  on  both  cheeks. 
“And  I’m  not  alone:  Frank  is  with 
me — ” 

Inadvertently  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly Briseis  appeared  to  draw  back  a lit- 
tle bit. 

“ And — and  who  else?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  no  one!  We  are  just  by  our 
two  selves.  And  of  course  we  don’t  know 
a soul  in  the  place;  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  awfully  kind  of  you  if  you 
would  come  and  spend  the  evening  with 
us,  at  the  hotel— the  Hotel  of  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds—” 

“All  by  yourselves!”  the  girl  repeated, 
in  great  surprise,  and  yet  apparently  well 
pleased.  “But  come  in — come  in — you 
must  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  good 
friend  the  Patronne,  and  she  will  let  me 
off  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  I will  be 
your  cicerone;  I must  show  you  the  Sta- 
dion — that  will  interest  you,  you  know, 
because  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Games — ” And  therewith  she  called  aloud 
a few  words,  in  a tongue  that  Miss  Jean 
could  make  nothing  of,  and  straightway 
the  small  Greek  maidens  began  to  troop 
into  the  house,  but  not  before  Aunt  Jean 
had  assured  herself  that  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  exceeding  comeliness  of 
many  of  these  youthful  daughters  of  At- 
tica had  in  no  wise  been  exaggerated. 

When  they  went  into  the  apothekS 


they  found  that  the  Patronne  was  en- 
gaged with  two  Italian  ladies  who  were 
examining  the  sewn-work  and  embroid- 
eries wrought  by  the  elder  girls  in  the  in- 
stitution; accordingly  they  had  to  wait; 
but  when  all  the  purchases  had  been 
made,  and  the  visitors  had  departed,  Bri- 
seis experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
her  freedom — though  with  kindly  warn- 
ings against  standing  about  and  getting 
her  feet  wet.  So  that  in  a brief  while 
she  was  seated  in  Aunt  Jean’s  carriage, 
and  presently  these  two  were  on  their 
way  towards  the  time-wrorn  Stadion. 

“Isn't  it  rather  a shame,”  said  Miss 
Jean,  tentatively,  “that  that  poor  lad 
should  be  left  by  himself,  while  I am  get- 
ting all  the  benefit  of  your  instruction?” 

“We  will  call  for  him  at  the  hotel  if 
you  wish  it,”  said  Briseis,  promptly. 

“Well,  he  isn’t  there,  just  at  present. 
He  said  he  would  wander  away  up  to  the 
Acropolis,  to  have  a look  round — ” 

“The  Acropolis?  Oh,  then,  he  is  brave 
indeed!  For  I fear  the  steps  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea  will  be  very  slippery  with  the 
half-melted  snow;  and  on  the  top  there 
are  snow-drifts  among  the  broken  pillars 
— one  might  meet  with  an  accident — ” 

“Couldn’t  we  go  up  and  find  him 
there?”  suggested  Miss  Jean,  who  was  not 
much  afraid  of  any  such  twopenny-half- 
penny snow-drift  as  the  town  of  Athens 
was  likely  to  produce.  “ He  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  you — ” 

“Oh,  very  well,  then,”  said  Briseis, 
good-naturedly,  and  she  addressed  a word 
or  two,  again  in  that  mysterious  tongue, 
to  the  driver.  “ You  will  have  a glimpse 
of  the  Stadion  in  passing,  and  we  will  go 
right  on  to  the  Acropolis.” 

And  now  it  was  that  Jean  Gordon,  de- 
spite of  all  her  nerve,  knew  that  her  heart 
was  in  her  mouth ; and  little  heed  did  she 
pay  to  the  Stadion,  nor  yet  to  the  Olympi- 
eion,  nor  to  the  temple -crowned,  snow- 
powdered  heights  beyond.  Furtively, 
underneath  the  rug,  her  hand  stole  to  the 
hand  of  the  girl,  and  held  it  fast. 

“Briseis,  my  dear  child,”  said  she,  “ I 
told  you  I brought  no  ill-news.  And  that 
is  true.  But  I bring  news.  I don’t  say 
that  it  concerns  you — I would  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
— perhaps  it  does  not  concern  you  in  the 
least;  and  you  must  not  think  me  im- 
pertinent— ” 

“But  what  is  it,  Miss  Jean?”  said  Bri- 
seis, wondering. 
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“Well,”  said  Aunt  Jean,  after  a mo- 
ment’s desperate  hesitation,  “when  you 
were  in  London,  my  nephew  Frank  was 
engaged  to  be  married.  You  knew  that, 
of  course.  But  the  engagement  is  all 
broken  off  now:  he  is  a free  man:  and — 
and  he  thought  you  would  rather  hear  of 
it,  in  a roundabout  way,  from  me — ” 

For  a second  the  girl  did  not  seem  to 
realize  all  that  this  implied,  though  at 
the  mere  first  mention  of  the  news  she 
had  grown  deadly  pale;  then  sudden- 
ly she  said,  in  a sort  of  breathless  fash- 
ion— 

“Miss  Jean,  Miss  Jean,  I would  rather 
go  back!  You  won’t  mind,  will  you — 
some  other  time  I will  go  to  the  Acropo- 
lis with  you— some  other  time — the  chil- 
dren— the  Patronfre  — will  be  expecting 
me — ” And  then  she  herself  appeared 
to  see  that  this  was  some  kind  of  admis- 
sion; and  she  made  a wild  effort  to  re- 
gain her  self-control.  “ Oh,  yes,  we  will 
go  on,”  she  managed  to  say.  “Why 
not?  The  Propylaea  steps  may  be  a lit- 
tle difficult;  but  that’s  nothing.  They 
may  have  cleared  a pathway  even — any- 
how— anyhow — it  will  be  a singular  spec- 
tacle for  you — you  must  not  miss  it.  And 
so  you  tell  me  Sir  Francis  is  not  to  be 
married  after  all! — well,  well — ” But 
with  that  her  heroic  effort  to  appear  un- 
concerned failed  her  ; and  except  for  a 
mechanical  sentence  now  and  again  she 
relapsed  into  a silence  that  Jean  Gordon 
was  too  considerate  to  attempt  to  break. 
The  girl  seemed  afraid. 

And  meanwhile  Frank  Gordon  was 
away  up  on  the  summit  of  the  solitary 
hill,  stumbling  about  among  the  broken 
pillars,  or  surveying  the  wide  prospect 
around  him,  from  the  white-clad  range 
of  Parnes  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aegina.  The  luck  of  this  fellow! — to 
have  come  to  Athens  for  the  first  time 
and  found  it  all  a marvel  of  snow-radi- 
ance and  azure  sea.  As  for  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  ancient  monuments,  that  was 
of  a quite  ignorant  and  perfunctory  char- 
acter; perhaps  his  imagination  was  busy 
elsewhere;  and  unmistakably  he  had  to 
attend  a good  deal  to  his  footing— for  the 
wind -driven  snow  had  covered  over  not 
only  the  deep  seams  and  fissures  in  the 
rock  itself  but  also  the  spaces  between  the 
tumbled  and  shattered  columns,  so  that 
everywhere  were  treacherous  holes.  But 
in  the  roofed-over  portion  of  the  Erec- 
theum  there  was  less  of  drift;  and  here 


the  beautiful  scroll-work  of  the  cornices 
was  clearly  exposed  to  view;  so  that  he 
lingered  in  these  precincts  for  a long  time 
— thinking  and  thinking— perchance  of 
egg-and-dart,  and  key,  and  honeysuckle: 
perchance  not. 

Voices  broke  in  upon  his  reverie — a 
strange  sound  on  this  lonely  and  snow- 
hushed  height.  They  drew  nearer;  and 
not  wishing  to  be  caught  in  a corner,  as 
it  were,  by  strangers,  he  withdrew  from 
this  sheltered  spot,  and  passed  out  by  the 
tall  Ionic  pillars.  When  he  got  into  the 
open,  Briseis  was  standing  there.  She 
was  standing  there,  waiting.  There  was 
no  pretence  in  her  eyes  now,  as  she  re- 
garded him.  For  the  moment  her  atti- 
tude was  not  unlike  that  of  the  restored 
Caryatid  in  the  portico  hard  by — just  as 
noble,  and  simple,  and  gracious;  but  this 
living  and  breathing  figure  was  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  was  evident  enough  in  the 
colour  of  her  face  and  in  the  shrinking 
and  maiden  wistful  ness  of  her  look.  To 
him  it  was  all  a vision — a flash : the  next 
instant  his  outstretched  hands  had  seized 
hers,  and  drawn  her  to  him. 

“My  own!”  he  said — and  she  had  no 
word  in  reply. 

By  this  time  Jean  Gordon  had  gone 
away.  The  fact  is,  as  the  gardeners  at 
Grantly  Castle  knew  to  their  sorrow,  she 
had  a trick,  no  matter  in  what  outland- 
ish part  she  might  be — or  the  more  out- 
landish the  better  — of  collecting  roots, 
slips,  cuttings,  and  the  like,  to  try  if  these 
could  be  got  to  grow  in  Aberdeenshire; 
and  now,  close  by  the  Temple  of  the  Six 
Virgins,  she  was  industriously  engaged 
in  brushing  away  the  snow  from  certain 
clumps  of  withered  weeds  and  thistles, 
seeking  for  some  prickly  bulb  of  seed  that 
she  might  carry  off.  Also  she  was  much 
interested  in  the  figure  of  the  replaced 
Caryatid,  for  the  mutilated  original  is  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  she  was  saying 
to  it:  ‘Yes,  you  are  indeed  very  beauti- 
ful, and  serene,  and  sweet,  but  you  have 
not  the  magnetism  and  the  witchery  of 
the  laughing  girl  I saw  half  an  hour  ago 
throwing  snowballs  in  the  orchard.’  She 
left  the  lovers  to  themselves. 

And  thus  it  was  that  on  this  spacious 
plateau,  which  through  so  many  centuries 
has  been  the  cynosure  of  all  the  civilised 
world — on  this  lofty  plateau  that  looks 
abroad  on  surroundings  sufficiently  au- 
gust — Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  Aegaleos, 
and  the  shining  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Sala- 
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mis — here  it  was  that  a betrothal  took 
place,  of  two  souls  that  had  thought  them- 
selves sundered  for  ever,  but  had  come 
together  at  last.  And  truly  it  was  a fit- 
ting day  for  such  a betrothal,  a day  al- 


together auspicious;  for  it  is  not  every 
morning  that  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown  arrays  herself  in  her  bridal  robes 
of  silver  and  white. 

THE  END. 


THE  PENALTY  OF  HUMOR. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


WHEN  the  time  came  for  the  people 
of  the  thirteen  united  colonies  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  were  free, 
and  that  they  held  themselves  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  Great  Britain  was  totally  dis- 
solved, a committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  of  independence.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Con- 
necticut, Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia. 
Why  was  it  that  their  colleagues  com- 
mitted the  writing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
not  to  Benjamin  Franklin?  The  Virgin- 
ian was  not  the  most  prominent  man 
even  of  his  own  section,  and  although  his 
reputation  could  not  fairly  be  termed  lo- 
cal, it  was  but  little  more,  while  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  was  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Franklin  was  not  only  the  foremost  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress 
was  sitting,  he  was  the  most  experienced 
publicist  and  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  letters  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies;  and 
he  was  especially  well  equipped  for  the 
drawing  up  of  an  appeal  to  Europe,  as 
he  had  but  just  returned  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  countrymen  with  indomitable  cour- 
age and  indisputable  skill.  Yet  Frank- 
lin was  not  asked  to  write  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  although  he 
and  Adams  made  a few  verbal  amend- 
ments, the  credit  of  that  great  state  paper 
belongs  to  Jefferson.  And  why  was  it 
that  this  responsibility  was  placed  on 
Jefferson,  and  not  on  Franklin? 

I think  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Franklin  was  a humorist.  Not  only 
was  Franklin's  sturdy  common-sense  felt 
to  be  too  plain  a homespun  for  wear  in 
the  courts  of  Europe,  when  the  thought 
needed  to  be  attired  in  all  the  lofty  rhet- 


oric that  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm  could 
produce,  but  also,  I fear  me  greatly,  his 
colleagues  were  afraid  that  Franklin 
would  have  his  joke.  It  would  be  a good 
joke,  no  doubt  — probably  a very  good 
joke;  but  the  very  best  of  jokes  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  stately  oc- 
casion. They  were  acute,  those  leaders 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  they 
knew  that  every  man  has  the  defects  of 
his  qualities,  and  that  a humorist  is  like- 
ly to  be  lacking  in  reverence,  and  that 
the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  a theme  which  demanded 
the  most  reverential  treatment. 

So  it  was  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  humor  in  the  last 
century,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to 
pay  it  in  this  century.  Because  Lincoln 
was  swift  to  seize  upon  an  incongruity, 
and  because  he  sought  relief  for  his  abid- 
ing melancholy  in  playfulness,  there  were 
not  a few  who  refused  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. Even  after  his  death  there  were 
honest  folk  who  held  the  shrewdest  and 
loftiest  of  our  statesmen  to  have  been  lit- 
tle better  than  a buffoon.  Of  the  three 
greatest  Americans,  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton, and  Lincoln,  two  were  humorists; 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  deficiency  of  humor 
which  makes  Washington  seem  more  re- 
mote from  us  and  less  friendly  than  either 
of  the  others. 

“ Never  dare  to  be  as  funny  as  you 
can,”  is  probably  a good  motto  for  all 
men  in  public  life.  No  doubt  the  British 
statesman  who  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Lincoln  has  found  his  deficiency 
in  humor  an  absolute  advantage  to  him ; 
and  no  doubt  a potent  factor  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  success  has  been  his  inability 
to  discover  anything  absurd  in  the  sol- 
emn refutation  of  a novel  like  Robert 
Elamere  by  the  Prime  Minister  who  rules 
the  mighty  British  Empire.  Of  course  it 
was  not  merely  because  they  were  wits 
that  Canning  and  Beaconsfield  were  dis- 
trusted; but  beyond  all  question  their 
ability  to  barb  an  epigram  made  it  hard- 
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er  for  them  to  keep  their  hold  on  their 
party.  If  they  had  been  as  impervious 
to  a joke  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  Canning 
and  Disraeli  would  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  wring  from  the  British  public 
due  appreciation  of  their  political  sharp- 
ness. Like  all  other  luxuries,  the  perpe- 
tration of  an  epigram  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Ample  as  the  British  vocabulary  is  to- 
day, since  it  has  been  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  every  other  speech,  and  opulent 
as  it  is  in  semi-synonvms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  delicate  shades  of  difference  in 
meaning,  it  is  sometimes  strangely  defi- 
cient in  needful  terms,  and  often  we  find 
ourselves  sorely  at  a loss  for  a word  to  in- 
dicate a necessary  distinction.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  nothing  but  the  inadequate 
phrase  sense  of  humor  to  denominate  a 
quality  which  is  often  carelessly  con- 
founded with  humor  itself,  and  which 
should  always  be  sharply  discriminated 
from  it.  Humor  is  positive,  while  the 
sense  of  humor  is  negative.  A man  with 
humor  may  make  a joke,  and  a man  with 
the  sense  of  humor  may  take  one.  Nei- 
ther includes  the  other;  for  a man  able  to 
make  a joke  may  be  incapable  of  taking 
one.  From  an  inadequate  sense  of  humor 
many  a humorist  is  guilty  of  taking  him- 
self too  seriously. 

Carlyle,  for  instance,  had  humor,  and 
not  the  sense  of  humor.  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley  has  called  Carlyle  a “great  tran- 
scendental humorist,”  and  a great  humor- 
ist Carlyle  was,  even  if  he  were  great  in 
no  other  way ; but  Carlyle  was  so  devoid 
of  the  sense  of  humor  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  suspected  how  comic  a spectacle 
he  presented  vehemently  preaching  the 
virtue  of  silence  in  not  less  than  forty 
successive  volumes.  Dickens  also  was  a 
humorist  and  nothing  else;  but  Dickens 
took  himself  so  seriously  that  he  broke 
with  Punch  because  that  journal  refused 
to  publish  his  account  of  his  quarrel  with 
the  wife  he  had  promised  to  love,  cher- 
ish, and  protect.  Probably,  also,  if  the 
sense  of  humor  had  been  more  acutely 
developed  in  Dickens  he  would  have 
spared  us  the  blank-verse  pathos  of  his 
dying  children;  he  might  even  have  re- 
frained from  out-heroding  Herod  in  his 
massacre  of  the  innocents. 

These  two  qualities,  humor  and  the 
sense  of  humor,  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly 
distinct,  and  it  is  really  a misfortune  that 
the  terms  for  differentiating  them  are  so 
unsatisfactory.  If  we  had  sharply  con- 


trasting words  for  the  positive  humor, 
which  is  creative,  and  for  the  negative 
humor,  which  is  mainly  critical,  we 
should  not  be  forced  to  the  paradoxical 
declaration  that  humorists  have  often  no 
sense  of  humor.  A friend  of  mine  now 
makes  it  a rule  never  to  risk  a gibe  with 
funny  men,  because  he  had  twice  ven- 
tured to  crack  a joke  with  accredited 
wits,  and  they  both  failed  to  take  it,  turn- 
ing the  merry  jest  into  a serious  matter. 

Of  the  two  qualities,  therefore,  the  sense 
of  humor  is  the  more  highly  to  be  prized. 

It  is  an  invaluable  possession,  adding  an 
unfailing  savor  to  the  enjoyment  of  life; 
and  any  woman  who  may  chance  to  be 
endowed  with  it  is  always  company  for 
herself.  It  is  so  good  a thing  that  one 
can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it,  although 
an  ardent  reformer  might  find  that  an  ex- 
cess of  it  chilled  the  heat  of  his  resolution. 

As  it  is  an  advantage  of  the  sense  of 
humor  that  it  prevents  you  from  taking 
yourself  too  seriously,  so  it  is  a disad- 
vantage of  humor  itself  that  it  prevents 
others  from  taking  you  seriously.  The 
quips  and  quirks  with  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  chose  to  enliven  the  pages  of  his 
key  to  all  the  mythologies  deprived  the 
book  of  the  solemnity  which  more  sedate 
scholars  might  justly  expect  in  a work  as 
solidly  constructed  as  Myth , Ritual , and 
Religion . And  I have  no  doubt  that  by 
this  free  play  of  his  liveliness  Mr.  Lang 
robbed  himself  of  not  a little  of  the  repu- 
tation his  laborious  investigation  and  com- 
parison richly  deserved.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  strokes  of  Mr. 
Lang's  easy  wit  may  have  been  out  of 
place  in  a thesis  the  intention  of  which 
was  purely  scientific. 

But  this  is  the  danger  of  humor,  that 
those  who  possess  it  are  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  it.  They  may  thus  be  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  incongruities  they 
would  be  the  swiftest  to  perceive  in  an- 
other. Low^ell  was  a poet  and  a humor- 
ist; but  the  poet  wrote  the  lofty  poem 
“The  Cathedral”;  the  humorist  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  jarring  note  when  one 
of  the  two  Englishmen  met  within  the 
church  at  Chartres  took  the  American 
for  a Frenchman : 

“ 4 Esker  vous  ate  a nabitang?’  he  asked. 

“‘I  never  ate  one;  are  they  good?’ 
asked  I.” 

In  the  “Biglow  Papers”  the  poet  and 
the  humorist  were  one  being,  not  two 
separate  entities,  and  the  result  of  the 
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fusion  is  the  finest  satire  in  our  language 
since  the  “Hudibras  ” of  the  Butler  whose 
wit  Lowell  abundantly  appreciated.  But 
even  the  author  of  the  “Biglow  Papers” 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  humor.  Be- 
cause the  Yankee  dialect  of  Hosea  was 
phonetically  represented  with  artistic  feel- 
ing .and  scientific  precision,  the  British 
pirates  lying  in  wait  for  books  of  “ Amer- 
ican humor”  published  the  “Biglow 
Papers”  as  though  it  was  a fit  compan- 
ion for  the  misspelt  writings  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward;  in  one  instance,  I believe, 
Lowell's  book  was  even  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  an  introduction  by  one 
George  Augustus  Sala.  It  is  a fact  that 
before  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
Lowell  was  known  to  the  British  not  as 
the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  critic,  but  rather 
as  the  rival  of  Josh  Billings.  If  he  had 
not  been  a humorist,  Lowell  might  have 
been  wholly  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
Great  Britain ; and  perhaps  this  would 
have  been  better  than  to  be  greeted  as  an 
emulator  of  those  purveyors  of  “comic 
copy  ” who  kept  a misfit  orthography  as 
the  leading  article  of  their  stock  in  trade. 
And  yet  why  should  we  think  less  of  a 
poet  for  that  he  has  made  us  laugh?  As 
Lowell  himself  has  said:  “ Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  if  we  find  the 
tragedy  a bore,  we  take  the  profoundest 
satisfaction  in  the  farce.  It  is  a mark 
of  sanity.”  But  if  this  confession  were 
the  only  mark  of  sanity,  how  few  of  us 
could  get  a clean  bill  of  health  ! We  are 
ashamed  of  our  laughter;  often  we  think 
it  a thing  to  be  apologized  for.  Nor  do 
we  thank  the  author  of  the  farce  for  the 
profound  satisfaction  we  take  in  it;  and 
appreciation  of  the  broad  fun  of  farce  is 
more  often  than  not  semi-contemptuous, 
as  though  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  make 
people  laugh.  It  is,  indeed,  as  easy  to 
make  them  laugh  as  to  make  them  weep, 
and  no  easier.  Heine  protested  against 
our  praising  the  tragic  poet  for  the  art  of 
drawing  tears — “ a talent  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  meanest  onion.” 

^ In  the  theatre  farce  is  looked  down  on 
even  by  those  who  prefer  it.  Yet  farce 
is  a legitimate  form  of  the  drama  of  the 
most  honorable  antiquity.  It  is  a form 
of  the  drama  in  which  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus  delighted,  in  which  Shakespeare 
and  Moli&re  wrote  masterpieces,  in  which 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  excelled,  in  which 
Regnard  and  Labiche  revelled.  It  is  a 


form  of  the  drama  having  not  only  the 
high  authority  of  these  great  names,  but 
having  also  at  all  times  enjoyed  the 
widest  popularity  with  the  broad  body  of 
play -goers.  But  the  broad  body  of  play- 
goers are  ashamed  to  confess  the  pro- 
found satisfaction  they  take  in  it:  they 
begrudge  the  comic  dramatist  the  double 
reward  of  praise  and  laughter;  and  thus 
they  make  him  pay  the  penalty  of  humor. 

It  would  be  easier  to  understand  this 
semi-contemptuous  attitude  if  it  were 
shown  toward  the  mere  clowns  only. 
Grinning  through  a horse-collar  is  not 
the  most  exalted  way  of  earning  a living 
— although  there  are  worse.  But  the 
same  treatment  is  bestowed  also  toward 
those  in  whose  w6rks  humor  is  only  the 
outward  expression  of  serious  thought. 
Because  the  “Fable  of  the  Critics”  was 
full  of  fun,  many  readers  in  1849  did  not 
discover  that  it  was  the  acutest  criticism 
to  which  our  young  American  literature 
had  until  then  been  subjected.  Perhaps 
no  mask  is  more  difficult  to  penetrate 
than  the  jester's,  and  no  disguise  is  more 
effective  than  the  cloak  of  humor.  Just 
as  Shylock  was  long  acted  as  a comic 
part,  so  Don  Quixote  was  accepted  as  a 
mere  jest-book ; and  no  part  of  Mr.  Orms- 
by's  introduction  to  his  spirited  transla- 
tion of  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  is 
more  illuminative  than  the  pages  in  which 
he  sketches  for  us  the  successive  stages 
of  the  discovery  that  Don  Quixote , so  far 
from  being  a mere  piece  of  fooling,  is 
really  one  of  the  wisest  books  of  the 
world.  In  like  manner  his  boisterous 
outbursts  of  gigantic  fun,  always  extrav- 
agant and  exaggerated,  often  tasteless 
and  obscene,  veil  the  knowledge  and  the 
wisdom  of  Rabelais. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a philosophical 
explanation  for  the  kindly  condescension 
which  the  world  is  wont  to  bestow  on  the 
humorist.  The  condescension  is  kindly, 
even  if  it  be  semi-contemptuous,  and  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  animosity  in  it.  Hu- 
mor evokes  little  or  none  of  the  hatred 
that  wit  so  often  arouses.  And  there  is 
a kind  of  wit  of  which  it  is  well  to  lie 
distrustful,  for  it  is  dangerous.  This  is 
the  scoffing,  girding  wit,  which,  to  use 
George  Eliot's  phrase,  debases  the  moral 
currency.  The  persiflage  of  Voltaire  was 
often  inspired  by  honest  convictions;  but 
there  are  writers  on  the  newspapers  of 
New  York  who  have  cultivated  a wit  not 
unlike  Voltaire's,  but  with  even  less  of 
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sincerity  in  it,  soiling  whatever  it  touch- 
es— corroding  and  disintegrating. 

There  is  no  affinity  between  this  sharp 
and  envenomed  wit  and  true  humor — 
sometimes  broad,  perhaps,  but  always 
cheerful  and  hearty,  wholesome  and  an- 
tiseptic. Nor  is  the  doubt  awakened  by 
the  bitter  wit  the  cause  of  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  the  joyous  humorist.  For 
that  we  must  seek  deeper.  Having  no 
desire  to  lose  myself  in  the  mists  of  met- 
aphysics, it  is  perhaps  sufficient  now  to 
suggest  that  we  seem  to  have  an  intuitive 
feeling  that  laughter  is  less  elevating  than 
weeping.  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  that  a man 
of  cheerful  disposition,  having  enjoyed  a 
tragedy  and  a farce,  will  admit  that  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  former  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  derived  from  the 
latter,  and  therefore,  although  mere  en- 
joyment might  lead  him  to  the  farce,  a 
sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him 
to  the  tragedy. 

In  other  words,  we  intuitively  feel  a 
masterpiece  of  tragedy  to  be  superior  to 
the  masterpiece  of  farce;  we  admit  it  to 
be  higher  in  kind.  From  this  intuitive 
belief  may  be  deduced  the  reason  why 
our  attitude  toward  humor  is  semi-con- 
temptuous.  It  is  the  reason  for  this  in- 
tuitive belief  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  elucidated.  Why  does  a laugh 
strike  many  of  us  as  a thing  unseemly  in 
itself,  and  therefore  to  be  apologized  for? 
Admitting  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  most  of 
us  feel  that  humor  is  inferior  to  pathos, 
that  the  tear  is  superior  to  the  smile, 
what  is  the  basis  of  this  feeling?  what  is 
its  scientific  foundation? 

Whatever  its  cause,  this  feeling  is  as 
potent  to-day  in  the  United  States  as  it 
was  in  France  in  the  days  of  Rabelais,  or 
in  Spain  in  the  days  of  Cervantes.  And 
the  very  strangest  of  its  effects  now,  as 
then,  is  that  it  blinds  us  to  the  other 
merits  of  a writer  who  may  amuse  us. 
Though  we  enjoy  the  fun  he  gives  us,  we 
set  him  down  as  a fun-maker  only;  and 
when  a man  makes  us  laugh  abundantly 
we  refuse  to  look  into  his  writings  to  see 
if  they  do  not  contain  more  than  mere 
mirth.  There  is  no  more  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  injustice  than  one  now  before 
our  eyes. 

We  have  to-day  here  in  the  United 
States  as  a contemporary  a great  humor- 
ist, who  is  also  one  of  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
story-tellers  of  the  world,  with  the  gift  of 


swift  narrative,  with  the  certain  grasp  of 
human  nature,  with  a rare  power  of  pre- 
senting character  at  a passionate  crisis. 
There  is  not  in  the  fiction  of  our  language 
and  of  our  country  anything  finer  of  its 
kind  than  any  one  of  half  a dozen  chap- 
ters in  Tom  Sawyer , in  Huckleberry  Finn , 
in  Pudd'nhead  Wiljson . 

Partly  because  his  fiction  is  uneven, 
and  is  never  long  sustained  at  its  highest 
level  of  excellence,  partly  because  he  has 
also  written  too  much  that  is  little  bet- 
ter than  burlesque  and  extravaganza,  but 
chiefly  because  he  is  primarily  a humor- 
ist, because  he  is  free  from  cant  and  sham 
pathos,  because  he  does  not  take  himself 
too  seriously,  because  his  humor  is  free, 
flowing,  unfailing,  because  his  laughter 
is  robust  and  contagious  and  irresistible, 
because  he  has  made  more  of  our  scat- 
tered English-speaking  people  laugh  than 
any  other  man  of  our  time — because  of 
all  these  things  we  do  not  see  that,  in 
all  fiction,  since  the  single  footprint  on 
the  shore  fell  under  the  eyes  of  the 
frightened  Crusoe,  there  is  no  more  thrill- 
ing moment  than  that  when  the  hand 
of  Indian  Joe  (his  one  enemy)  comes 
slowly  within  the  vision  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
lost  in  the  cave;  we  do  not  see  that  no 
one  of  our  American  novelists  has  ever 
shown  more  insight  into  the  springs  of 
human  action  or  more  dramatic  force 
than  is  revealed  in  Huck  Finn’s  account 
of  the  Shepherdson  - Grangerford  feud, 
and  of  the  attempt  to  lynch  Colonel  Sher- 
burn;  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  select  from  all  the  story-tellers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a scene  of  immeasur- 
able pathos  surpassing  that  in  Pudd'n- 
head Wilson  when  the  wretched  Cham- 
bers knowingly  sells  his  own  mother 
“ down  the  river.” 

When  we  find  that  the  man  who  wrote 
these  chapters,  and  so  many  more  only  a 
little  less  marvellous  in  their  vigor  and 
their  truth,  is  set  down  in  most  accounts 
of  American  literature  as  a funny  man 
only,  when  we  see  him  dismissed  with  a 
line  or  two  of  patronizing  comment,  as 
though  Mark  Twain  were  only  a news- 
paper humorist,  a chauce  rival  of  John 
Phoenix  or  Artemus  Ward  or  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr  as  a vender  of  comic  copy,  then  we 
have  it  brought  home  to  us  that  humor  is 
a possession  for  which  the  possessor  must 
meet  the  bill.  Mr.  Clemens,  having  more 
humor  than  any  one  else  of  his  genera- 
tion, has  had  to  pay  a higher  price. 
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M l,,f  b'n'Ocb,  so  that  t.).i*:*  4;or)  vorsu. 
lion  between  ih i'sr  two  comioiiii«h:;rs  bad 
to  be  CHfTM?ii  on  ibnHiob 
This  was.  not  aRrtgihtirr  a'  ixiisfortOHe 
hinve ye#\  for  the  dlV-vru^jit  HI tmiier  used 
laiignagF-  full  nf  sira.i-uo'  hussar  oaths,  in 
tainted  ££«xi>r>i3* in 
general,  awl  a G&sr£tf  one  in  jlarf  ieubir 
It  vn^  ?xil  that  Gn*i$ejU*u  arid  other 
friends  chabl  do  \io' ltebp ^ Ui^  two  0x\ePa}$ 
j^frfjdqi^  •,..  i/\V:  ’•••  v • v;  ;>: 

Beriwlotte  so  on  •}$&**$>■■ 

ing  that  Napoleon  had  mornl  out  of 
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Dresden  that  he  arranged  at  once  to  re- 
tire across  the  Elbe  to  the  right  bank, 
and  desired  Bliicher  to  follow  him.  But 
Bliicher  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  with  a 
crashing  string  of  “ millionen  Donner- 
wetter”  let  the  “Gascon”  understand 
that  he  (Bliicher)  was  hunting  for  Na- 
poleon, and  would  go  after  him  whether 
the  North  Army  went  back  to  Sweden  or 
not. 

Bliicher  took  great  risks  in  moving 
forward  at  this  time,  for  his  army  was 
then  only  60,000,  while  that  of  Berna- 
dotte  was  90,000;  but  the  old  hussar  was 
as  crafty  as  he  was  courageous,  and  he 
judged  rightly  that  Bernadotte  would  not 
dare  to  go  alone. 

Napoleon,  on  leaving  Dresden,  aimed 
first  for  the  army  of  Bliicher,  which  he 
expected  to  find  at  Diiben,  on  the  river 
Mulde,  about  thirty  kilometres  (twenty 
English  miles)  northeast  of  Leipzig,  and 
on  a straight  line  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin. 
After  destroying  Bliicher,  his  plan  was 
to  turn  against  the  Austrian  army  of 
Schwarzenberg,  which  was  approaching 
from  Bohemia.  Napoleon  treated  Berna- 
dotte as  wholly  beneath  his  notice  — as 
a mere  stage  hero.  But  in  regard  to 
Bliicher,  Napoleon  made  a serious  mis- 
calculation, for,  on  arriving  in  Diiben, 
on  the  9th,  he  found  that  his  enemy  had 
cleverly  eluded  him  — had  crossed  the 
Mulde,  destroyed  the  intervening  bridges, 
and  joined  with  the  Bernadotte  army 
near  Jessnitz,  half  - way  between  Diiben 
and  the  Elbe.  This  was  a serious  check 
to  Napoleon,  for  he  needed  a decisive  vic- 
tory in  order  to  prevent  the  three  armies 
from  uniting  against  him.  He  felt,  too, 
that  the  South  German  states  were  be- 
coming disloyal,  and  that  they  would 
soon  turn  traitor  to  him,  unless  he  dem- 
onstrated his  power  to  win  battles  once 
more. 

In  parenthesis  we  may  note  here  that 
while  Napoleon  had  lost  nothing  of  his 
power  to  command  troops  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  yet  he  had  lost  much  of  the 
power  he  had  so  successfully  wielded  in 
1806.  The  Germans  were  no  longer  his 
devoted  servants  and  spies — at  least  not 
all  of  them.  To  this  fact  alone  we  may 
trace  many  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with  in  1813 — difficulties  which 
affected  not  merely  the  prompt  delivery 
of  his  orders,  but  equally  hindered  the 
movements  of  his  supplies.  The  peasants 
found  excuses  for  refusing  to  furnish 


their  cattle  and  their  corn,  the  conscripts 
found  facilities  for  escaping,  volunteer 
spies  were  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  hire- 
ling spies  proved  of  little  value.  Pro- 
vision trains  were  being  daily  attacked 
by  Landsturm  patriots,  and  the  German 
highways  were  no  longer  secure  for  small 
bodies  of  Frenchmen.  All  this  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  changed 
since  the  days  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
On  one  occasion,  after  one  of  his  generals, 
Lefebvre,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  badly 
worsted  by  guerillas  of  the  allied  army, 
he  said,  angrily:  “My  lieutenants  have 
become  stupid,  awkward,  dull,  and  that  is 
why  they  have  no  luck.  My  marshals 
don’t  like  to  fight  any  more  because  I 
have  given  them  too  much  wealth  and 
too  many  titles.  They  all  want  quiet, 
and  would  purchase  it  at  any  price.  I 
alone  carry  on  war.”  He  might  justly 
have  added  that  his  generals  resented  the 
insulting  arrogance  daily  displayed  tow- 
ards them  by  the  Corsican  soldier  of  for- 
tune. 

On  October  10th  Bliicher  was  forced 
once  more  to  meet  Bernadotte,  and  once 
more  to  put  upon  himself  the  curb  of 
comparative  courtesy  while  listening  to 
many  reasons  for  going  backward  rather 
than  going  forward.  To  say  truth,  at  no 
time  in  Bliicher’s  life  had  he  more  strug- 
gles with  himself  than  in  these  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Leipzig,  while  trying  to 
be  civil  to  this  Swedish  Crown -Prince. 
“The  scoundrel  [Hundsfott]  may  wait 
long  before  I ever  trouble  myself  on  his 
account  again,”  grumbled  the  old  gen- 
eral. “ Hereafter  we  shall  depend  upon 
our  own  strength  alone,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  Frenchman  beyond  telling 
him  what  we  have  already  decided  upon 
— he  may  go  to  the  devil !” 

And  Bliicher  went  on  smoking  his 
quaint  old  pipe  and  swearing  his  strange 
oaths.  He  had  now  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  old  university  town  of  Halle, 
northwest  of  Leipzig,  on  the  Saale,  where 
the  Turnfather  Jahn  had  studied,  and 
where  is  still  shown  the  cave  wherein  he 
retired  for  solitude.  Here  on  the  13th 
once  more  did  the  panicky  Gascon  send 
messages  to  old  Vorwarts  telling  of  im- 
aginary armies  that  were  on  their  way  to 
cut  him  off  from  Sweden;  in  short,  Ber- 
nadotte was  thoroughly  frightened,  and 
again  said  he  was  going  back  across  the 
Elbe.  “Follow  me  as  quickly  as  you 
can,”  wrote  he;  and  then,  feeling  that 
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Rlucher  was  not  the  man  ^ accept  any  sought  to  destroy  m detail.  The  object 
such  invifaiiori, :'h$  added  i 4i  A ml.  be.sidesv  of  the  allies,  therefore,  was  to  avoid  a bub 
1 f »i  usi.  re  marie  that  his  Majesty  the  Em  t fr*  until  all  three  armies  eon  Id  cooperate 
perar  Alexaoder  has  informed  .nm  that  on  a common  field.  If  Napoleon  turned 
under  certain  eircuinstaiiees  your  Excel-  ag-iimt  one  of  these  armies,  that  avtoy  m 
leuey  was  to  lx>  subject  to  riiy  <>rders,  ttnnlf  and  the  €>lher  t wo  at  oiiee  loathed 
Such  a v*>nti arisen,  and.  ; to  jte  relief'.  This  v*)»  a very  .simple 
I therefore  request  you  at  ouce  to  follow  general  plan,  and  worked  so  admirably 
me  across  (O  the  right  bank  of  the  Elite  that  suhseguemTv-' each  commanding  jseti 
witli  the  arrrvy  of  SileMa.  ' rml  of  that  day  claimed  it  as  hh  peeub 

This  wax  the  fast  straw  for  old  ..Bincher,  Uv  property-- Beimadotte  put.  in'  • #. 
He  coaled  «ou  ids MiBiOMen  sehoek  jh>u  claim.  • It  wa>.  *>  simple  Umf  not  even 
uerwerJe.r white  the  more  .'politic-  men**-  Napoleon  suspected  hi  nfd\l  the  15th  of 
hors  of  his  suUf  sought  to  answer  i.h.c  August,  when  lie  exploded  Angrily  ui  hu* 
Swedish  Crown-Pruicc  in  n manner  that  'enemy'  with,  '"Tiens!  these  ■amnvtv Is  }» ^ v^r 
should  render -.the.  sense  of  Bluchers  .re*  Teamed  something,  after  all  1” 
plv  Vnibout  the- violence,  of  his  language.  Many  of  his  gynemte  shook  ..their  heads 
So' frightened  was  Bernadotte  that  lie  orninmidy  when  Leipzig  wps  sd ecled  for 
actually  did  move  his  army  across  the  the  Ixvttte — they  & d v ssed  a Im n'do.ip 

Kibe,  arid'  would  have  gone  further  had  ing  Baxotfy  altogether  &ud  taking  up  a 
hot  Stewart,  who  • represented  position  the  Rhine.  Nappl^Ou 

the  British  Excheq- 
uer* threatened  h i m 
willy  v^rjr  serious 
penalties  in  case  lie 
persisted  in  hi^»  back- 
ward movement#. 

Napoleon,  finding 
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every  movement  Ha 

Napoleon  knew  very  little  about  Irik 
On  tjFVily  tSift;  at  Traci 
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tongues,  and  feeling  as  different  peoples. 
The  allies  had  always  been  famous  for 
stupid  generalship  and  hasty  capitula- 
tions — why  should  Napoleon’s  luck  be 
less  to-day  than  at  other  times?  He  knew 
that  Schwarzenberg  was  wholly  devoid 
of  military  talent,  that  Bernadotte  was 
a timid  wind-bag,  and  he  believed  that 
Bliicher  was  far  away.  He  had  190,000 
men  on  hand,  and  believed  that  the  allies 
would  be  thoroughly  beaten  before  they 
could  develop  their  whole  strength. 

And  besides,  it  was  a time  when  much 
must  be  risked.  The  Saxon  King  was 
following  him  about  from  place  to  place 
like  a lackey,  and  only  this  strange  de- 
votion of  their  monarch  held  the  Saxon 
people  from  declaring  themselves  against 
France.  If  Napoleon  deserted  Saxony, 
the  little  German  states,  whose  rulers 
obeyed  Napoleon  only  because  they  re- 
garded him  as  invincible,  would  all  re- 
bel. 

And  thus  a multiplicity  of  reasons, 
mostly  personal  and  political,  persuaded 
Napoleon  to  accept  battle  at  Leipzig— a 
battle  close  to  Jena,  close  to  Rossbach, 
close  to  Liitzen ; a battle  in  which  half  a 
million  men  fought  with  the  hatred  of 
tigers,  killing  and  maiming,  until  the 
ditches  ran  like  the  trough  of  a slaughter- 
house; a battle  that  enlisted  men  of  every 
creed  and  tongue,  and  every  resource 
which  Christian  nations  could  then  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  mutual  exter- 
mination. Yet  was  ever  battle  more  ne- 
cessary to  mankind?  For  on  that  field 
were  joined  Napoleonism  and  anti-Napo- 
leonism  in  a life  and  death  struggle. 
Those  men  died  that  the  speech  and  spirit 
of  Martin  Luther  might  live  to  vitalize  a 
new  Germany. 

But  this  is  anticipation.  The  great 
battle  of  Leipzig,  the  Volkerschlacht  — 
the  Battle  of  the  Nations,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly known  in  Germany  — commenced 
with  the  morning  of  October  16,  1813. 
On  the  day  before,  Bliicher  started  his 
army  of  60,000  from  Halle,  having  made 
up  his  mind  meanwhile  where  and  when 
he  could  fight  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  volunteers  under 
his  command  that  before  marching  out 
to  battle  they  should  unite  about  beer 
tables  and  sing  the  songs  they  had  sung 
as  students,  some  at  Gottingen,  some  at 
Berlin,  some  at  Heidelberg,  some  at  Greifs- 
wald,  some  in  Leipzig,  under  whose  walls 
they  were  about  to  bleed,  and  many  of 


them  here  in  Halle.  They  represented 
the  free  spirit  of  United  Germany,  the 
searchers  after  truth,  who,  though  sub- 
ject to  different  monarchs,  were  none  the 
less  citizens  of  one  great  German  repub- 
lic of  letters.  On  the  eve  of  battle  they 
sang  hymns  of  patriotism  and  devotion; 
the  university  town  of  Halle  never  before 
or  since  embraced  so  much  that  spoke  for 
a German  Empire. 

At  the  same  time  old  Bliicher  was 
smoking  his  pipe  in  his  quarters,  while 
his  generals  were  working  out  problems 
of  strategy  for  the  coming  operations. 
Gneisenau  came  to  him  and  announced 
that  the  disposition  had  been  made. 

“Well,  then,  you  men  of  learning,” 
was  Bliicher’s  greeting  to  his  staff,  “ what 
have  you  grubbed  out  that  is  good?” 

“ Thus  and  thus,  your  Excellency,”  was 
the  answer. 

“Yes,  yes— no  doubt  it’s  all  very  fine; 
but  the  question  is,  can  I turn  it  to  prac- 
tical account?  When  I get  on  to  the 
field  with  my  boys  [meine  Jungens],  I can 
soon  tell  what  can  be  done.  So  let’s  have 
another  pipe.” 

This  is  what  Bluchers  host  in  Halle 
reported,  and  it  was  no  doubt  true. 
Bliicher  had  scant  book-learning,  and 
hated  pedantry.  But  no  man  apprecia- 
ted more  completely  than  he  the  profes- 
sional thoroughness  of  his  dear  friend 
and  chief  of  staff,  Gneisenau.  These  men 
were  indispensable  one  to  the  other,  and 
Bliicher  was  never  tired  of  referring  to 
Gneisenau  as  his  head . 

Once  more,  then,  as  at  the  Katzbach,  as 
at  Dennewitz,  as  at  Gross  Beeren  and 
Wartenburg,  the  Prussian  volunteers 
were  destined  to  be  the  first  in  action, 
the  fiercest  in  fight,  the  ones  who  finally 
determined  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

On  the  morning  of  October  16th,  at 
eight  o’clock,  Bliicher  was  at  the  head  of 
York’s  corps  on  the  road  from  Halle  to 
Leipzig,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster.  He 
heard  the  rumbling  of  Napoleon’s  artil- 
lery far  away  towards  Lieberwolkwitx, 
which  was  beyond  Leipzig  to  the  south- 
east. He  was  burning  with  eagerness  to 
be  nearer.  Up  rode  General  StewTart,  the 
English  military  agent,  with  news  that 
the  slippery  Bernadotte,  instead  of  march- 
ing towards  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  was 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  once  more. 
With  a mouthful  of  expletives  old  Bliicher 
shouted,  “Yonder  by  Leipzig  Bonaparte 
has  started  a dance — we  want  to  dance 
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with  hi rn  — mussen  vor  warts ! forward 
march — bend  or  break !” 

By  nine  o’clock  his  army  was  in  full 
swing*  towards  the  sound  of  the  fighting, 
each  corps  commander  provided  with  ne- 
cessary instructions.  For  the  troops  that 
filed  by  him  he  had  always  some  homely 
word  of  encouragement  that  went  straight 
fo  the  hearts  of  his  “children,”  as  he 
called  them. 

“Na,  Kinder,  heute  haut  mal  auf  gut 
preussisch  ein!” — Give  them  a good  old- 
fashioned  Prussian  thrashing!— he  called 
out  to  a regiment  of  East  Prussian  vol- 
unteer cavalry.  “Whoever  to-night  is 
not  either  dead  or  deliciously  happy 
[wonneselig],  he  must  have  fought  like  a 
scoundrelly  spawn  of  a dog!” 

While  Napoleon  with  the  bulk  of  his 
force  was  fighting  the  army  of  Schwarz- 
enberg  on  the  southeast  side,  he  had  de- 
tached only  a small  force  under  Marmont 
to  keep  an  eye  open  for  a possible  inter- 
ference from  the  direction  of  Bliicher  on 
the  northwest,  explaining  to  Marmont 
that  he  meant  to  thrash  Schwarzenberg 
on  the  16th  and  Bliicher  on  the  17th. 
Marmont  made  a gallant  stand,  and  de- 
fended his  excellent  position  on  the  El- 
ster  with  ability.  Again  and  again  the 
Prussian  volunteers  stormed  his  barri- 
cades, and  as  often  were  they  driven  back. 
York,  the  peppery  old  soldier,  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  bloody  attack.  He  was  full 
of  crotchets  and  very  difficult  to  manage 
in  ordinary  times,  but  when  the  battle 
had  once  commenced,  Bliicher  could  trust 
him  completely.  Many  a time  in  this 
day  was  old  York  seen  to  open  his  snuff- 
box, take  out  a pincli  of  snuff,  and  then 
forget  to  carry  the  hand  to  his  nose.  In 
his  case  this  betokened  deep  disquietude; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  cause  for  worry. 
His  whole  corps  was  but  about  20,000, 
and  before  the  day  was  done  he  lost  in 
dead  and  wounded  near  6000  of  his  men 
— and  all  for  a little  village  on  the  El- 
ster,  whose  ruins  at  the  close  of  that  day 
were  worthless  to  any  man. 

At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  French- 
man was  at  last  driven  out,  and  with  him 
fled  Napoleon’s  last  hope  of  maintaining 
himself  in  Germany.  This  victor}*  of 
Bliicher’s  settled  the  fate  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipzig.  What  followed  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  fighting  for  a line  of  retreat. 

Since  on  this  16th  of  October  Napoleon 
had  failed  to  thrash  the  main  body  of  the 
allies,  he  was  consequently  not  in  a posi- 


tion to  smash  Bliicher  on  the  17tli.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  just  managed  to 
hold  Schwarzenberg’s  army  in  check  near 
Lieberwolkwitz.  His  crushing  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians  on  the  north- 
west of  Leipzig  cost  him  about  6000  dead 
and  wounded  and  2000  prisoners  — 8000 
in  all. 

Yet  Napoleon  set  all  the  Leipzig  bells 
a- ringing  to  celebrate  his  glorious  vic- 
tory ! And  messengers  flew  to  the  ends 
of  Europe  carrying  false  news  to  his  wa- 
vering allies.  The  King  of  Saxony  re- 
joiced in  Leipzig.  He  took  his  meals  in 
a cellar  to  avoid  the  cannon-balls,  and 
from  there  sent  messages  to  his  troops, 
exhorting  them  to  fight  well  for  him  and 
France. 

There  had  been  hope  for  Napoleon  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  for  then  he  had 
on  the  battle-field  177,000  men  against 
193,000— a discrepancy  not  very  serious, 
considering  that  the  allies  were  the  attack- 
ing party,  and  that  Leipzig  is  in  the  midst 
of  a boggy  plain,  much  cut  up  by  ditches, 
surrounded  by  little  villages,  whose  stone 
walls  proved  useful  to  the  defenders,  for 
they  had  to  be  stormed  as  though  they 
were  forts.  The  small  numerical  advan- 
tage of  the  allies  was  more  than  made  tip 
to  Napoleon  by  the  excellent  ground  he 
had  to  defend,  and  by  the  feeble  general- 
ship of  Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon  had  at 
one  point  a concentrated  force  of  109,000 
men,  but  Schwarzenberg  never  succeeded 
in  uniting  more  than  84,000.  Napoleon 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune  in 
so  far  as  he  had  counted  upon  his  enemies 
making  mistakes.  Schwarzenberg  had 
a glorious  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
plentiful  lack  of  soldier  wit.  and  he  did 
so.  He  admitted  that  as  late  as  October 
14tli  he  did  pot  even  know  what  had  be- 
come of  Bliicher’s  army.  Of  course  he 
was  somewhat  hampered  by  having  three 
monarchs  to  look  after,  notably  the  Rus- 
sian. who  rather  liked  to  play  the  general. 

In  parenthesis  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
had  occasion  to  note  the  fact  that  though 
this  war  was  started  by  Prussia,  fought 
chiefly  by  Prussians, and  though  the  Prus- 
sians produced  the  only  first-class  gen- 
erals this  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  leadership 
appeared  to  be  divided  between  the  Rus- 
sian Czar  and  the  Austrian  field-marshal. 
We  search  in  vain  for  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, or  if  we  ever  hear  of  him  it  is  in 
some  nebulous  legendary  form — some 
theatrical  picture,  such  as  diplomatic  im- 
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XXXVII. 

NAPOLEON’S  STAR  SINKS  IN  THE  MUD 
AND  BLOOD  OF  LEIPZIG. 

The  second  movement  in  this  great 
Battle  of  the  Nations,  this  cosmopolitan 
butchery,  this  Volkerschlaclit,  began  with 
the  dawn  of  October  17th,  while  Napo- 
leon was  vainly  hoping  that  his  flag  of 
truce  would  be  answered  in  some  way  that 
might  gain  time.  The  Austrian  Captain- 
General  Sell warzen berg,  while  himself  a 
man  of  small  soldier  talent,  recognized 
thoroughly  the  great  gifts  of  Bliicher, 
and  by  this  time  had  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  old  cavalry  hotspur  was,  af- 
ter all,  the  most  important  element  in  the 
allied  army,  and  its  virtual  leader.  So  he 
sent  over  to  Bliicher  to  find  out  in  what 
state  his  “children”  were  after  the  hor- 
rible work  of  the  day  before,  and  to  learn 
if  old  “Forwards”  cared  to  fight  again 
on  the  18tli.  It  was  a dangerous  ride, 
this  — from  the  Austrian  headquarters 
southeast  of  Leipzig  to  the  Bliicher  head- 
quarters northwest  of  the  town,  with  a 
French  army  in  between.  It  was  about 
ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  the  dan- 
gerous task  was  given  to  Count  Stephan 
Secheny — a name  honored  wherever  Hun- 
gary is  held  dear.  The  “ Great  Magyar  ” 
was  the  name  he  was  known  by  in  later 
days,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  a superficial 
traveller  who  does  not  in  Hungary  feel 
that  this  noble  patriot  deserved  well  of 
his  countrymen. 

Secheny’s  task  was  to  ride  to  Bliicher 
straight  through  the  French  lines,  and 
with  him  arrange  for  a joint  attack  on 
the  18th.  None  but  a Hungarian  could 
have  done  this  successfully,  and  few 
Hungarians  could  have  done  it  better 
than  this  fearless  horseman.  He  found 
Bliicher  not  merely  ready  to  fight  on 
the  morrow,  but  ready  to  begin  at  once, 
in  spite  of  the  losses  his  army  had  sus- 
tained. “Tell  your  commander,”  said 
Bliicher,  “he  needn’t  worry  about  me. 
I’ll  be  there,  and  your  Prince  can  rely 
on  me  — Schwerenoth!  But  as  to  that 
Bernadotte — only  the  devil  can  get  him 
into  the  fire!”  Secheny  loved  him  for 
these  words,  for  in  Bliicher  was  a broad 
strain  of  that  electric  current  which 
makes  the  Magyar  the  best  horseman 
and  the  hottest  fighter  anywhere  between 
the  British  Channel  and  the  Black  Sea. 

To  get  Bernadotte’s  army  on  to  the  bat- 
tle-field was  now  the  object  of  the  allied 


monarchs  and  their  craftiest  persuaders. 
The  English  General  Stewart  was  the 
most  successful,  for  he  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  Swedish  army 
by  Great  Britain  unless  Bernadotte  at 
once  marched  towards  Leipzig.  Of  course 
the  Gascon  promised,  but  soon  changed 
his  mind  after  getting  a very  short  dis- 
tance. 

He  sent  on  the  17th  an  adjutant  to 
Bliicher,  again  proposing  to  retreat.  To 
this  the  old  soldier  merely  remarked, 
“ My  compliments  to  the  hound  [Hunds- 
fott],  and  he  may. . . .,”  etc. 

Another  adjutant  came  begging  B1  tidi- 
er to  meet  the  Gascon  once  more.  “ Mil- 
lionen  scliock  Donnerwetter  on  that  gyp- 
sy scoundrel!”  was  the  Bliicher  reply,  as 
he  went  on  with  his  work.  He  cared  no 
more  for  this  Gascon  Crown -Prince  of 
Sweden  than  for  so  much  camp  baggage, 
but  he  took  pains  to  let  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  commanders  in  the  North  Army 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  gave  them 
a broad  hint  that  if  they  wished  plenty  of 
fighting  they  must  manage  to  slip  away 
from  Bernadotte  and  follow  him. 

Finally,  however,  so  much  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Bliicher  that  he 
agreed  to  meet  Bernadotte;  but  he  took 
plenty  of  witnesses,  and  had  a stormy  in- 
terview on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Swede  agreed 
to  do  so  and  so  under  conditions  which 
he  named  himself,  and  which  were  so  un- 
reasonable that  he  expected  Bliicher  to 
reject  them.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
old  hussar  agreed  to  everything,  trusting 
that  his  own  craftiness  would  checkmate 
any  further  evasions  on  the  part  of  Ber- 
nadotte. 

On  the  morning  of  October  18,  1813, 
Napoleon  had  scarce  150,000  men  left 
with  which  to  meet  double  that  number 
of  the  enemy.  In  talking  of  armies  in 
the  field  we  must  be  perpetually  revising 
and  comparing  figures,  because  of  the 
enormous  waste,  caused  less  by  bullets 
than  by  disease.  On  August  10,  1813, 
when  the  armistice  ceased,  Napoleon  had 
taken  the  field  in  Saxony  with  330,000 
infantry,  72,000  cavalry,  33,000  artillery, 
4000  technical  troops — total,  440,000  men. 
On  the  same  date  the  allies  could  put  into 
the  field  only  364,000  infantry,  76,000  cav- 
alry, 30,500  artillery  and  technical  troops, 
which,  along  with  some  22,000  Cossacks, 
made  493,000  men.  Napoleon  was  obvi- 
ously not  crushed  by  sheer  weight  of 
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old  city  simultaneously  from  different 
sides,  the  French  fighting  only  for  time 
in  which  to  allow  their  passage  over  the 
one  avenue  of  retreat  that  was  open  to 
them,  the  road  to  Nan  in  burg.  This  led 
them  westward  by  way  of  Lut/.en,  Gross 
Gorsehen,  Rossbach,  Jena,  Erfurt  — all 
places  calculated  to  excite  mixed  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  the  French  generals,  who 
had  come  in  along  this  road  as  conquer- 
ors only  seven  short  years  before. 


numbers,  although  many  writers  like  to 
say  so.  He  was  pretty  fairly  matched  up 
to  the  18th,  and  before  that  day  he.  had 
made  his  preparations  for  evacuating 
Leipzig  and  retiring  to  beyond  the  Rhine* 
The  18th  of  October,  therefore,  resolved 
itself  into  a species  of  rear  guard  tight, 
in  which  Napoleon  sought  to  save  what 
he  could  out  of  the  330.000  men  with 
which  he  had  commenced  his  autumn 
campaign.  The  allies  stormed  the  famous 
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All  day  long  near  half  a million  men 
made  the  fields  about  Leipzig  a ground  of 
slaughter,  while  the  hundreds  of  cannon 
are  said  to  have  made  the  ground  liter- 
ally tremble.  Napoleon’s  men  had  the 
shelter  of  stone  walls,  while  the  allies  had 
to  fight  in  the  open,  so  that  there  was 
a tremendous  amount  of  hand-to-hand 
butchery  before  the  French  could  be,  step 
by  step,  driven  from  behind  their  shelter. 
The  Saxon  King,  cowering  in  his  cellar, 
had  been  on  the  16th  cheered  from  hour 
to  hour  by  news  of  victories  that  were 
never  won,  and  the  weak  man  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  believe  that  any  misfortune 
could  permanently  affect  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon’s destiny.  But  his  troops  knew 
more  than  their  King  on  this  subject,  and 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
running  over  to  the  Prussians  and  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  the  allies.  The 
Saxon  example  was  followed  by  the  Wiir- 
tembergers,  whose  King  also  persisted  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  French,  and  treated 
the  soldiers  who  had  joined  the  allies  as 
Frederick  William  III.  treated  York  on 
his  return  from  Russia.  The  Prussians 
had  but  a very  cold  reception  for  those 
Germans  who  had  fought  their  fellow- 
Germans  when  the  cause  of  Napoleon 
seemed  irresistible,  and  who  only  repented 
when  their  assistance  had  become  to  the 
allies  a matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Napo- 
leon's defeat  was  due  to  this  defection, 
for  the  Frenchmen  were  hopelessly  used 
up  before  it  took  place.  To  the  cause  of 
Germany,  however,  it  was  of  good  omen 
that,  in  spite  of  their  monarchs,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  petty  states  had  come  to  re- 
gard the  army  of  the  allies  as  a stronger 
power  than  that  of  the 


spent  in  Leipzig,  at  an  inn  whose  sign  was 
“The  King  of  Prussia.”  He  was  busied 
with  the  details  of  the  retreat,  and  learned 
that  he  now  had  but  90,000  men  left  fit  to 
bear  a musket.  All  night  long  he  worked, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  went  to  bid 
his  ally,  the  Saxon  King,  good-by  before 
leaving  for  Paris.  He  advised  that  mon- 
arch to  make  his  peace  with  the  allies  on 
as  good  terms  as  he  could.  But  this  poor 
creature  of  a King  had  become  so  infatu- 
ated with  the  idea  of  Napoleon’s  almigh- 
tiness  that  he  persisted  in  holding  to  his 
French  obligations,  and  rejected  all  pro- 
posals for  co-operation  made  to  him  by 
the  allies,  at  a time  when  such  proposals 
might  have  been  of  service  to  both  parties. 

Napoleon  had  scarcely  made  his  escape 
from  the  town  when  the  allies  burst  in  at 
several  points,  and  with  them  the  three 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, who  met  upon  the  market-place.  Of 
course  there  was  immense  cheering,  not 
only  by  the  troops,  but  by  the  German 
citizens,  who  had  prayed  long  and  ear- 
nestly for  this  day.  There  is  a legend 
current  in  Leipzig  that  at  some  time  dur- 
ing this  long  battle  the  three  monarchs 
fell  simultaneously  each  upon  his  knees, 
and  made  a dramatic  picture  of  pious 
gratitude  for  the  success  that  had  attend- 
ed their  armies.  The  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic 
Kaiser  Franz,  and  the  Lutheran  Prussian 
praying  together  to  the  same  God  of  Bat- 
tles would  indeed  have  made  an  edifying 
picture — at  least  one  calculated  to  encour- 
age religious  toleration. 

Great  was  the  cheering  when  griz- 
zled old  Bliicher  made  his  appearance. 
The  effusive  Muscovite  Czar  embraced  the 
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Napoleon  lost  about  15,000  in  killed, 
30,000  wounded,  15,000  prisoners,  to  say 
nothing  of  300  cannon  and  900  ammuni- 
tion-carts. Think  of  some  100,000  dead 
and  dying  massed  in  heaps  in  and  about 
this  little  university  town  of  Leipzig! 
They  were  cared  for  as  well  as  might 
be  by  simple  Christian  citizens,  but  the 
best  they  could  do  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. On  the  seventh  day  after  the  bat- 
tle peasants  still  bore  from  the  fields  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  living  patriots  who 
had  lain  neglected  where  they  had  fallen. 
The  houses  of  Leipzig  were  crammed  full 
of  sick  and  wounded,  but  many  Leipzigs 
would  have  failed  to  hold  the  thousands 
whose  blood  was  soaking  the  fields  for 
many  miles  around.  Pestilence  could 
not  fail  to  come  in  the  wake  of  so  great 
slaughter,  and  disease  hurried  away  thou- 
sands whose  wounds  might  else  have 
proved  but  a short  inconvenience.  Friend 
and  enemy  fared  equally  so  far  as  misery 
was  concerned,  and  thousands  of  French 
wounded  begged  to  be  taken  prisoners 
if  only  that  they  might  escape  starva- 
tion. And  yet  this  battle  was  fought  in 
the  most  highly  cultivated  part  of  all 
Germany — in  the  one  place  where  large 
masses  of  troops  might  with  reason  have 
been  expected  to  receive  rapid  and  abun- 
dant supplies  of  food. 

We  have  before  us  letters  of  partici- 
pants giving  touching  accounts  of  details 
rarely  noted  by  history.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  for  instance,  Prussian  (Meck- 
lenburg) officers  went  to  do  what  they 
could  for  the  French  wounded  locked  up 
in  the  church  and  town-hall  of  Schkeu- 
ditz,  near  which  the  hardest  of  Bliicher's 
fighting  had  been.  Here  was  seen  a Prus- 
sian lieutenant  feeding  beef  broth  to  a 
French  captain  whose  face  had  been  near- 
ly cut  to  pieces.  “It  was  touching,  ” says 
one  narrator,  “to  see  how  grateful  the 
French  were  for  our  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  how  fortunate  they  counted 
themselves  for  having  fallen  into  our 
hands  rather  than  into  those  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. Not  a single  Frenchman  had  been 
robbed  of  his  purse  or  his  watch.  In- 
deed, the  confidence  in  us  was  so  great 
that  a captured  colonel  of  the  Guard- 
marine  Infantry,  having  heard  that  Ney 
had  given  up  the  battle  as  lost,  wrote  in 
a Prussian  officer’s  pocket-book  the  ad- 
dress of  a friend  in  Paris,  adding  that  the 
Prussians  would  soon  be  there  without 
doubt.” 


This  is  pleasant  contrast  to  the  plun- 
dering of  the  French  after  Jena. 

Nor  can  we  forget  here  the  gallant 
Private  Timm,  of  the  Mecklenburg  hus- 
sars. He  noticed  two  French  officers 
galloping  away  from  the  battle-field,  so 
he  put  spurs  after  them,  knocked  the  first 
one  from  his  horse  and  cut  the  second 
one  across  the  head.  But  as  he  did  so 
he  noted  a gold  eagle  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  peeping  from  under  the  officer's 
coat,  and  with  that  lie  launched  the 
mightiest  stroke  he  was  capable  of,  and 
this  time  the  Frenchman,  with  his  pre- 
cious eagle,  rolled  in  the  mud.  Now 
Private  Timm  knew  no  language  but  the 
Plattdeutsch  of  Mecklenburg,  but  he  knew 
that  no  Imperial  eagle  had  yet  been  cap- 
tured, and  that  it  was  the  grandest  mili- 
tary trophy  any  regiment  could  desire. 
So  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  Frenchman,  and  there,  in 
the  mud,  while  the  great  guns  were  boom- 
ing and  the  fate  of  the  world  was  in  the 
balance,  the  Mecklenburg  private  and  the 
officer  of  Napoleon  wrestled  for  this  bauble. 
So  fierce  was  this  struggle  that  the  stand- 
ard broke;  but  yet  the  gallant  French- 
man held  to  it  with  a grip  of  steel,  and  at 
last  the  sword  again  had  to  be  drawn,  and 
the  eagle  wrested  from  the  fingers  of  the 
dead. 

Off  galloped  Private  Timm  to  his  regi- 
ment, swinging  aloft  the  French  eagle — 
the  most  precious  trophy  of  the  whole 
war.  There  had  been  plenty  of  eagles 
captured  from  line  regiments,  but  here 
was  the  first  one  taken  from  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  it  had  been  taken  in  hand-to- 
hand  fight  on  the  battle-field. 

Timm  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  He 
was  sent  to  Bliicher,  and  Bliicher  sent  him 
to  the  monarchs.  He  received  all  sorts 
of  high  medals  and  many  compliments. 
As  the  allied  sovereigns  passed  the  golden 
bird  from  hand  to  hand,  the  Mecklenburg 
hussar  remarked  to  his  neighbor:  “Now 
that  I have  tamed  that  bird  of  prey,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  let  him  hop  from  one  fin- 
ger to  the  other;  yesterday  I don't  think 
these  people  would  have  cared  to  play 
with  him.” 

Another  Mecklenburg  hussar  pursued 
a French  officer  and  called  upon  him  to 
surrender.  The  answer  came  in  the 
shape  of  a backhanded  cut,  which  gave 
the  hussar  an  ugly  wouud.  But  he  still 
had  strength  enough  to  catch  up  with  the 
Frenchman  and  give  him  one  over  the 
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head  that  toppled  him  down  off  his  horse 
and  made  him  beg  for  mercy.  The  hussar 
private  at  once  dismounted,  tore  up  his 
shirt  for  bandages,  dressed  his  prisoner’s 
wounds,  and  the  prisoner  did  the  same 
for  his  Mecklenburg  captor.  And  all 
over  this  Leipzig  plain  were  things  done 
with  equal  incoherence — one  moment  two 
men  madly  seeking  each  to  kill  the  other, 
the  next  trying  each  to  heal  the  other’s 
wounds. 

xxxvm. 

BLUCHER  REACHES  THE  RHINE  AFTER 
MUCH  DIFFICULTY. 

Blucher’s  idea  of  winning  a battle  was 
not  merely  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
field,  but  to  chase  him  until  he  was  ut- 
terly demoralized  and  hopelessly  incapa- 
ble of  further  resistance.  His  anger  was 
hot,  therefore,  when  he  learned  that  Na- 
poleon had,  after  all,  slipped  away,  and 
that  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to 
stop  him.  Schwarzenberg  has  been  ac- 
cused, with  much  plausibility,  of  having 
connived  at  this  escape.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  in  these 
latter  days  the  allied  monarchs  did  not 
desire  Napoleon’s  fall;  they  would  have 
been  rather  embarrassed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  him  had  he  been  captured.  While 
the  simple  patriots  of  Germany  were  giv- 
ing their  last  groschens  in  order  to  fight 
the  monster  who  had  so  cruelly  oppressed 
them,  the  professionally  polite  diplomats 
were  exchanging  messages  from  court  to 
court,  and  in  these  messages  was  little 
that  could  kindle  enthusiasm  in  an  hon- 
est German. 

Austria  and  Russia  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  see  Prussia  either  free  or  strong. 
Both  these  countries  regarded  the  Ger- 
man patriots  as  dangerous  radicals  who 
were  attacking  the  foundations  of  old- 
fashioned  monarchy,  and  they  viewed 
with  alarm  a succession  of  victories  which 
promised  soon  to  make  Prussia  once  more 
chief  amongst  the  powers.  Of  course 
they  kept  their  views  very  quiet  while 
Napoleon  was  yet  dangerous,  and  while 
Prussians  bore  the  brunt  of  the  hard 
fighting  ; but  now  that  the  common  en- 
emy was  in  full  flight  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  that  the  allied  armies  represented  an 
armed  strength  of  fully  one  million  men, 
the  bond  of  self-preservation  was  loosened, 
and  once  more  selfish  intrigues  com- 
menced. 

Bliicher  had  already  got  close  upon  the 


heels  of  Napoleon  (on  October  25th)  when, 
to  his  amazement  and  sorrow,  he  received 
orders  from  headquarters  which  put  an 
end  to  the  chase,  and  so  by  the  3d  of  No- 
vember Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  safety.  However,  of  his  330,000  he 
saved  barely  60,000,  and  those  who  did 
follow  him  carried  a frightful  amount  of 
typhus  germs,  the  result  of  privations  of 
all  kinds.  His  guards,  whom  he  had  care- 
fully shielded  from  exposure,  sank  in 
numbers  from  40,000  to  10,000.  Had 
Bliicher  commanded  the  allied  armies,  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  it  is 
safe  to  think  that  the  war  for  German 
liberty  would  have  ended  in  November  of 
1813,  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
French  army  and  the  capture  of  its  leader. 

But  all  this  form  of  speculation  brings 
us  back  to  such  questions  as,  why  did 
the  Prussian  King  permit  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  other  monarchs?  why  did  he 
echo  the  orders  of  a Russian  or  an  Aus- 
trian? why  did  he  not  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  German  people,  or  at 
least  his  own  Prussians,  and  loudly  pro- 
claim that  this  war  was  one  in  which 
Prussia  must  of  right  take  the  lead,  as  she 
had  been  the  chief  sufferer,  and  had  been 
the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle? 

The  King  of  Prussia  looked  on  and 
saw  that  Austria  was  making  treaties 
with  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  whose 
monarchs  were  the  creatures  of  Napoleon, 
and  whose  troops  had  helped  to  lay  Prus- 
sia waste.  Austrian  Metternich  had  less 
interest  in  fighting  France  than  in  check- 
ing the  possible  expansion  of  Prussia. 
The  guns  of  Leipzig  had  hardly  ceased 
booming  when  courtiers  throughout  Ger- 
many were  spinning  a web  of  diplomatic 
intrigue,  whose  purpose  was  to  thwart  the 
people  in  their  hopes  fora  united  father- 
land.  The  petty  sovereigns  whose  titles 
sprang  from  Napoleon  were  not  only  all 
forgiven ; they  were  not  even  made  to 
restore  their  dishonest  gains.  Under  Aus- 
trian auspices  treaties  were  made  in  No- 
vember with  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Saxe -Coburg,  and 
many  others,  all  after  the  pattern  of  the 
one  with  Bavaria.  It  was  a league  of 
some  thirty  petty  monarchs,  united  not 
with  their  people,  but  against  them.  It 
was  a “ trust  ” or  combination  for  police 
purposes;  a kingly  confederation  intend- 
ed to  protect  many  weak  thrones  from  the 
possible  consequences  of  political  discon- 
tent amongst  the  people. 
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Napoleon’s  ambassador  at  some  of  the 
little  German  courts  had  been  captured 
in  Gotha  and  brought  to  Weimar.  This 
happened  while  Bliicher  was  straining  ev- 
ery muscle  to  reach  the  Rhine  before  the 
French.  Metternich  received  the  ambas- 
sador cordially,  and  assured  him  that  the 
allies  felt  very  kindly  towards  France, 
and  wished  only  for  peace. 

They  jogged  together  to  Frankfort, 
where  all  the  monarchs  had  assembled, 
and  all  the  diplomatic  agents.  Here 
Metternich  fortified  his  proposition  by 
securing  the  Russian  and  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  to  unite  with  Austria 
in  assuring  the  Frenchman  that  nobody 
wished  to  see  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
upset.  Nobody  referred,  of  course,  to 
Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  and  Stein. 

On  November  9th  these  diplomatic  con- 
spirators proposed  peace  to  Napoleon  on 
the  condition,  amongst  many  minor  ones, 
that  the  Rhine  be  regarded  as  France’s 
natural  frontier.  So  here  at  the  start 
Germany,  after  all  her  sacrifices,  consent- 
ed to  surrender  her  right  to  regard  the 
Rhine  as  a German  stream.  Had  Na- 
poleon accepted  these  conditions,  it  would 
have  constituted  his  greatest  political 
triumph — that  a man  flying  with  50,000 
beaten  troops  before  an  army  of  500,000 
should  make  terms  by  which  he  not  only 
lost  nothing,  but  actually  held  on  to  a 
large  part  of  that  which  he  had  stolen 
from  his  neighbors. 

But,  fortunately  for  Europe,  Napoleon 
was  blinded  by  the  gambler's  passion,  and 
persisted  in  repeating  to  his  generals, 
“Next  spring  I shall  be  back  again  with 
250,000  men,”  On  November  15th  he  re- 
ceived this  peace  proposal  in  Paris,  and 
on  the  day  following  Maret,  his  diplomatic 
chief  clerk,  despatched  to  Metternich  in 
Frankfort  such  an  answer  as  showed  con- 
clusively that  Napoleon  wanted  time  to 
arm,  but  not  peace. 

France  had  ceased  to  have  a free  press 
or  a free  deliberative  assembly  from  the 
moment  that  Napoleon  became  her  ruler; 
she  was  police- ridden  in  the  sense  that 
Russia  is  to-day.  Yet  even  in  France 
much  grumbling  was  heard  when  their 
Emperor  returned  completely  beaten  a 
second  time.  He  offered  his  people  no 
apologies,  no  regrets,  no  promises  of  a 
liberal  constitution.  At  once  he  sent  out 
orders  for  a new  levy  of  300,000  recruits, 
as  though  babies  could  be  born  as  rapidly 
as  soldiers  were  killed. 


Bliicher  had  been  marching  straight 
for  the  Rhine,  after  having  been  ordered 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and 
in  two  columns  passed  Dillenburg  and 
Siegen,  reaching  Altenkirchen  on  Novem- 
ber lltli.  He  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Rhine  on  November  15th  near  Miilheim. 
But  again  he  was  arrested  in  his  vonvdrts 
move  by  the  peace  diplomatists,  and,  for 
fear  the  old  firebrand  would  carry  his 
men  into  France  on  his  own  account,  he 
was  ordered  to  march  his  army  to  Frank- 
fort, there  to  be  watched  by  the  allies. 

To  be  sure,  his  men  needed  rest,  for  he 
had  at  that  moment  only  about  36,000 
men  left  out  of  the  100,000  with  which  he 
had  commenced  the  campaign.  York’s 
corps,  which  in  August  numbered  37,738, 
reached  the  Rhine  only  11,515  strong. 
Out  of  13,369  Landwehr,  or  volunteer 
militia,  only  2164  reached  the  Rhine,  and 
then  in  a most  dilapidated  condition.  A 
walk  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  is  at  no 
time  of  year  an  easy  excursion,  but  a walk 
that  commenced  in  July  and  ended  at 
Christmas,  that  involved  carrying  about 
fifty  pounds  of  baggage  on  the  back,  of 
going  ragged  and  barefooted  most  of  the 
way,  of  starting  with  summer  clothing 
and  never  getting  a change  for  winter, 
of  tramping  much  of  the  time  on  an 
empty  belly,  and  sleeping  many  nights  in 
the  cold  and  the  wet — these  are  the  de- 
tails of  soldier  life  that  are  not  realized 
by  many,  even  by  those  who  camp  out 
for  a few  warm  nights  at  Aldershot  or 
Peekskill.  The  dangers  of  war  are  great- 
er in  camp  than  on  the  battle-field ; more 
soldiers  are  killed  by  bad  food,  exposure, 
and  disease  than  by  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy.  German  chronicles  tell  us  that 
in  the  hospitals  of  that  year  the  mortality 
was  anywhere  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty  out  of  every  hundred  sick. 

And  yet,  while  German  liberty  was  be- 
ing traded  away  by  Metternich  and  Com- 
pany for  purely  dynastic  advantages,  the 
little  hamlets  of  Brandenburg  and  Pom- 
erania kept  on  sending  to  the  front  what 
they  could  spare  for  their  fathers  and 
brothers  under  arms,  so  that  the  ravages 
of  the  last  month’s  fighting  might  be  made 
good. 

Stein  felt  very  indignant  when  the  al- 
lies commenced  to  parley  with  Napoleon 
instead  of  demanding  his  surrender.  He 
had  come  with  the  Russian  Czar  intrust- 
ed by  that  monarch  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding temporary  administration  of  law 
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many  and  a lot  of  royal  dynasties.  Oth- 
erwise how  shall  I be  able  to  have 
suitable  marriages  for  all  my  Russian 
grand-dukes  and  grand-duchesses?” 

“Of  course — I apologize,”  answered 
Stein,  with  flaming  eyes.  “ How  could  I 
suspect  that  your  Majesty  wished  to  make 
of  Germany  a Russian  stud-farm !” 

At  any  rate,  Stein  put  an  end  to  the 
peace-at-any-price  party  in  Frankfort — 
in  fact,  his  name  was  discussed  at  the 
mess- tables  of  German  regiments  as  that 
of  a possible  first  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  idea  of  German  unity  and  a German 
Empire  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  German 
soldiers  of  1813.  This  feeling  was  revived 
fifty-seven  years  later;  but  in  1870  there 
was  a soldier  King  on  the  Prussian  throne 
and  a real  Crown -Prince  — the  beloved 
Unser  Fritz,  who  first  put  this  idea  into 
practical  political  form,  and  forced  a 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  to  follow  in  the 
great  popular  movement  that  finally 
crowned  William  I.  at  Versailles. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  patriots  of 


Germany  once  more  looked  happy — war 
began  again,  and  Paris  was  made  the 
goal.  On  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  1814, 
Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Caub,  where 
still  stands  the  old  castle  in  mid-stream 
from  which  the  pontoons  were  stretched 
to  either  bank.  It  was  a momentous 
night  for  Germany  when  Blucher  led  his 
50,000  into  the  enemy’s  country.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  the  way,  and  every  one 
who  knows  the  old  soldier  knows  that  he 
was  bound  to  keep  ahead  of  all  the  rest 
and  do  more  fighting  than  anyone  else. 
The  Rhine  is  now  a stream  of  pleasure, 
where  luxurious  steamers  provide  fine 
wines  and  lengthy  tables  d'hdte  to  the 
passengers  who  sit  on  deck  and  admire 
ihe  passing  landscape.  Let  us  believe 
that  when  they  pass  the  grim  old  castle 
of  Caub  they  feel  the  spirit  of  brave  old 
Blucher  hovering  about  its  ancient  walls, 
and  kre  grateful  to  the  gallant  old  man 
who  here  broke  the  path  in  which  might 
tread  the  future  armies  of  united  Ger- 
many. 


THERE. 

BY  LULAH  RAGSDALE. 

HERE  I am  sick  with  thinking  and  with  dreams; 

With  memories  of  struggles,  lately  past. 

Here  come  to  me  the  town’s  sharp,  fretful  streams 
Of  jarring  sounds — that  all  sweet  sounds  outlast. 


There  in  the  wood’s  shut  heart  is  spacious  calm; 

And  vast,  deep  silence;  and  sweet  spicery 
Shed  downward  from  the  dusky  pines  like  balm — 
Good  to  sad  souls  that  ache  for  sympathy. 


There,  from  the  open  mouth  of  one  cool  spring, 

The  gurgling  laughter  breaks  in  silvery  streams, — 
Too  soft  to  mock  the  quiet  of  a human  thing, 

Beside  it  resting  from  late  fever-dreams. 

There  vague,  fresh  airs  uplift,  like  finger-tips, 

The  matted  curls  from  off  the  throbbing  brain; 
And  vapory  kisses,  from  the  mist’s  light  lips, 

Dissolve  upon  the  cheek  in  fine,  sweet  rain. 


There  is  green  shadow,  shot  with  threads  of  gold, — 
Too  mellow-toned  to  strain  an  aching  eye. — 

And  there  a heaven  of  bluets,  on  a wold 
Far  up  the  sloping  hill-side  that  lies  by. 


There  can  one  catch,  too — prone  in  emerald  gloom — 
Semblance  of  dawn;  rose  billows,  foaming  fair. 

Of  a peach  orchard  full  of  clustered  bloom 

That  blows  pink  flakes  afar; — Would  I were  there! 
Vol.  XCII.-No.  562.-102 
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As  to  the  actual  workmen  that  I em- 
ploy— who  number  some  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  — these 
are  all  from  the  village  of  Sakkara  it- 
self. The  men  are  paid  at  an  average 
rate  of  seventy-five  centimes  a day  for 
each  digger.  Children  receive  fifty  cen- 
times, and  are  utilized  in  carrying  away 
earth  in  baskets,  which  they  poise  on 
their  heads.  To  be  sure,  this  process 
is  a superannuated  one.  But  the  Egyp- 
tian fellah  abides  by  it,  and  any  im- 
provements on  it  are  dismissed  by  him 
with  scorn.  There  is  a gain  in  pictu- 
resqueness through  it,  assuredly;  for  no- 
thing is  more  curious  than  to  watch  these 
files  of  children  hastening  on  and  on, 
like  ants  to  an  ant-hill,  to  empty  their 
baskets  at  the  place  assigned;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  carts,  tilted  over  by 
the  chantiers,  remain  quite  useless.  But 
the  most  improved  methods  of  such  work 
seem  only  to  bear  testimony  to  the  prodi- 
gious strength  of  primitive  means— those 
by  which  the  pyramids  themselves  were 
erected,  and  the  greatest  edifices  of  antiq- 
uity brought  into  existence.  The  fellah 
workman  withal  is  industrious;  he  sub- 
sists on  a little  bread  and  water,  adding 
a few  dates,  or  cucumbers,  or  vegetables, 
though  very  rarely  any  meat — a thing 
much  too  costly  for  his  resources.  Hence, 
when  my  explorations  have  led  to  an 
important  discovery,  I follow’  the  custom 
of  regaling  the  laborers  with — a native 
buffalo!  This  means  a fine  fete  for  the 
village.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such 
simple  people,  in  his  Sakkara  house,  that 
Marietta  Bey  lived  many  years.  It  was 
with  them  that  I as  well  spent  my  win- 
ters, dividing  ray  time  between  my  edito- 
rial necessities  and  the  superintending  of 
the  field  of  operations.  And  Marietta 
Bey  was  right  in  his  liking  for  the  fellah 
and  his  desert.  One  experiences  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  vast  cities  of  the 
dead,  buried  in  the  sands,  poetical  emo- 
tions impossible  to  define. 

I resumed,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1894,  the  labors  that  had  been  given  over 
on  the  17th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  I 
had  various  ends  to  follow  out.  I was 
anxious  to  continue  the  researches  made 
under  the  Pyramid  of  Usertesen  III.,  in 
order  that  I might  light  upon  the  royal 
chamber  in  it;  to  seek  under  the  south- 
erly pyramid  for  bricks  from  the  tomb  of 
Amenemhat  III. ; and,  finally,  to  exam- 
ine once  again  the  ruins  that  lie  half- 


way between  the  understructure  of  the 
Memphisian  Necropolis,  indicated  under 
the  rubric  “Pyramid  No.  LI.”— that  one 
ordinarily  called  in  the  vicinity  the 
“White  Mastaba” — “ Mastaba el  Beidah.” 

In  the  Pyramid  of  Usertesen  III.  I had 
already  come  upon  its  Gallery  of  Prin- 
cesses and  Treasures.  I knew  the  name 
of  the  king  who  had  been  buried  there, 
which  name  had  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  neighboring  funerary  temple.  But, 
in  spite  of  very  general  mining,  I had  not 
yet  been  able  to  reach  the  royal  funerary 
apartments  when  I was  terminating  my 
first  campaign.  The  heats  of  the  month 
of  June  came  on  with  such  intensity  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  keep  lights  burning 
in  the  galleries.  The  air  was  insufficient 
for  the  lungs  of  my  workmen.  In  No- 
vember my  first  care  was  to  adjust  a sys- 
tem of  artificial  aeration,  in  the  same 


manner  in  which  ordinary  miners  man- 
age the  matter;  aud  also  properly  to  re- 
enforce with  wood  certain  portions  of 
the  galleries  that  had  become  unsafe.  By 
the  17th  of  November,  these  preparations 
being  finished,  I began  the  new  ramifica- 
tions with  the  layers  occurring  in  the 
western  understructure  of  the  edifice. 

The  theories  accepted  up  to  that  time 
had  affirmed  that  the  funerary  chambers 
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were  situated  under  the  centre  of  such 
an  edifice,  whether  the  upper  portion  of 
their  ceilings  was  made  a part  of  the 
lower  layers  of  the  pyramid,  or  had  been 
formed  into  a roomy  cavity,  open  to  the 
sky,  before  the  construction  of  the  exte- 
rior parts  of  the  monument.  But  it  has 
happened  with  this  notion  precisely  as 
with  all  theories  based  on  imperfect  prem- 
ises— it  proves  to  be  at  fault.  For,  on  No- 
vember 23d,  after  a week’s  effort,  I came 
upon  the  royal  apartments,  built  in  a spa- 
cious excavation  in  the  rock  itself,  and 
far  westward  of  the  centre  of  the  pyramid 
in  question.  The  royal  sepulchre  of  the 
king  consists  of  several  chambers,  that 
of  the  sarcophagus,  the  most  important 
one,  being  constructed  in  the  chalk-white 
granite  of  Assouan.  The  other  apart- 
ments, made  of  Turah  limestone,  are  less 
roomy,  but  finished  with  a care  equal 
to  the  royal  one,  properly  so  called.  A 
very  narrow  passageway  permitted  the 
transportation  of  the  royal  mummy  to 
the  tomb  itself.  The  entrance  to  this 
passageway  was  through  a shaft  situated 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  pyramid.  The 
sarcophagus  was  introduced  by  another 
passage.  But  I could  not  pursue  this 
gallery,  on  account  of  some  obstacles  to 
my  workmen's  efforts. 

The  tomb  of  Usertesen  III.  was  ab- 
solutely empty.  The  spoilers  of  it  had 
carried  off  even  the  smallest  fragments 


of  the  sarcophagus.  Before  turning  away 
from  these  violated  and  pillaged  cham- 
bers the  intruders  had  traced  upon  the 
walls  human  figures,  caricatures  repre- 
senting Egyptian  subjects,  and  even  a 
series  of  busts,  the  characteristics  of  which 
were  so  removed  from  the  artistic  usages 
of  ancient  Egypt  that  one  could  readily 
conclude  that  the  despoilers  were  foreign 
ones. 

The  exterior  casing  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Usertesen  III.  was  exploited  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Ramessides,  the  graffiti  that  were 
met  in  the  fragments  of  the  exploitation 
being  the  proof  of  this  fact.  The  spolia- 
tion of  it  took  place  prior  to  this  demoli- 
tion, for  the  debris  of  theouter  casing  is  so 
situated  that  the  robbery  must  have  taken 
place  between  the  Twelfth  and  Nineteenth 
Dynasties.  Perhaps  we  should  set  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  tombs  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  in  the  course  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Dynasties. 
The  Hyksos  sovereigns  occupied  Lower 
Egypt  during  three  centuries,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  sacrileges  which  they 
committed  in  the  cases  of  the  tombs  and 
the  temples  abode  in  the  memory  of  the 
Egyptian  race  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  They  were  established  in  the 
Delta.  But  Memphis  fell  into  their  pow- 
er, and  with  Memphis  fell  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  the  necropoli  of  Gizeh,  of  Sak- 
kara,  and  of  Dasliur. 

The  Hyksos  tribes  were  Asiatics — no- 
mads of  the  sort  that  inhabit  the  sterile 
regions  of  country  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Egyptian  territories 
of  Pelusium  and  the  Sinai  district.  They 
were  probably  driven  thence  by  the  mi- 
gration that  came  from  Chaldea  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Kudur  Nakunta, 
the  King  of  Elam.  As  a people  they  had 
none  of  the  religious  faith  or  superstitions 
of  the  Egyptian  populations;  for  them  the 
temples,  the  tombs,  even  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  dead,  were  not  sacred;  and  either 
through  cupidity,  or  else  resolving  to  an- 
nihilate the  very  last  traces  of  the  con- 
quered race,  they  pillaged  its  holy  places. 
It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  these 
invading  rulers  who  sacked  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  should  so  regularly,  and  per- 
haps even  governmentally,  have  ravaged 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the 
land,  which  still  enclosed  incalculable 
treasures.  Never  in  all  Egypt,  within 
the  hundred  years  in  which  researches 
have  been  scientifically  furthered,  has  a 
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single  unviolated  pyramid  been  found, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  none 
such  will  be  found.  All  such  from  the 
first  period  have  attracted  attention  to 
themselves.  And  as  to  the  treasures  they 
secluded,  we  can  only  obtain  an  idea  of 
them  by  the  unviolated  tombs— the  tombs 
of  princes  and  princesses  — which  only 
within  two  years  have  been  found  near 
to  the  pyramids  of  Dasliur.  The  riches 
deposited  in  the  royal  tombs  were  impor- 
tant, and  naturally  would  tempt  invaders, 
who  saw  in  such  regal  sepulchres  merely 
pecuniary  resources.  It  is  therefore  al- 
lowable to  suppose  that  the  tomb-robber- 
ies in  question  took  place  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings. 

By  the  southern  brick  pyramid — that 
one  which  the  funerary  temple’s  ruins 
authorize  us  to  attribute  to  King  Amen- 
emhat  III. — I had  examined  in  1894  the 
territory  included  between  the  pyramid 
itself  and  its  enceinte.  It  was  there  that 
I had  discovered  the  tomb  of  the  co-regent 
of  Amenemhat  III.,  known  as  Hor-Ra 
Fou  Ab  (Hor  Aoub  Ra),  whose  chrono- 
logic situation  once  gave  rise  to  lively  po- 
lemics— a matter  definitely  decided  as  of 
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the  Twelfth  Dynasty  by  all  the  Egyptolo- 
gists after  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at 
Geneva  in  1894.  It  was  in  the  same  lo- 
cality that  I had  found  the  unopened 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Nub-Hotep.  But 
there  remained  still  the  examination  of 
the  passage  which  in  ancient  times  led 
to  the  funerary  temple  of  the  pyramid, 
as  well  as  to  inspect  the  portions  situated 
under  the  pyramid’s  base,  and  also  to 
find  the  tomb  of  King  Amenemhat  III. 
himself.  The  operations  outside  of  the 
principal  structure  brought  to  light  con- 
structive foundations  which  I have  con- 
cluded to  be  the  ruins  of  dwellings  in 
which  resided  the  priests  of  the  pyramid. 
Also  we  exposed  the  flagged  passage- 
way, a couloir , extending  from  east  to 
west,  which  led  from  the  valley  to  the 
funerary  temple,  this  spacious  avenue 
terminating  toward  the  plain  by  a bridge 
built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stones,  and 
so  crossing  a strip  which  bounded  the 
royal  demesnes.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  ruins  I encountered  many  frag- 
ments of  bass-reliefs,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  king  often  reappeared  under  the 
two  forms  Ra-en-Mat  and  Amenemhat. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  pyramid,  or  of  those  struc- 
tures which  surround  it,  or  with  reference 
to  the  epoch  of  King  Hor  and  the  Prin- 
cess Nub-Hotep.  We  know  that  the  Ca- 
nopic vases  of  Ra  Fou  Ab  were  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  Amenemhat  III. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  to  the 
chambers  actually  situated  in  the  pyra- 
mid, and  this  problem  only  was  to  be 
solved.  In  order  not  to  reduce  to  a ruin, 
but  to  preserve  for  posterity,  the  only  sin- 
gle brick  pyramid  which  is  left  in  all 
Egypt  in  a state  adequate  to  its  preserva- 
tion, I attacked  directly  the  lower  bed  of 
natural  rock  on  which  the  structure  is 
erected.  The  plateau  which  faces  the 
village  of  Mencheeya  is  of  gray  argilla- 
ceous rock,  dipping  slightly  southward. 
It  is  in  these  strata  that  were  excavated 
the  tombs  of  King  Hor  and  of  the  Princess 
Nub-Hotep;  it  is  also  upon  this  argilla- 
ceous bed  that  the  pyramid  itself  is  based. 
Within  four  months  250  metres  in  gal- 
leries were  excavated  — almost  all  the 
space  under  the  pyramid  between  its 
first  layers  of  bricks  and  a depth  of  eight 
metres.  These  labors  brought  about  the 
discovery  of  the  royal  apartments.  They 
are  very  large,  and  closed  to  the  great 
number  of  vaulted  chambers  in  the  lime- 
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stone.  The  entrance  is  eastward.  The  time  of  King  Amenemhat  II;,  whose  car- 
royal  tomb  is  located  to  the  southeast  of  touche  once  upon  a time  embellished  the 
the  pyramid's  centre.  These  facts  do  uot  walls  of  the  funerary  temple.  The  domain 
accord  in  any  respect  with  those  that  had  reserved  for  the  king  and  the  royal  house* 
been  furnished  me  by  the  monument  of  hold  was  enclosed  by  a wall  in  unbaked 
Usertesen  III.  They  put  at  fault  once  bricks,  a large  rectangle,  whose  greatest 
again  the  recognized  theories  in  explora*  length  was  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
lion;  so  true  it  is  that  in  regard  to  east  was  the  avenue  descending  toward 
Egypt's  ancient  edifices  the  share  of  ima-  the  valley,  a distance  of  about  three  hun- 
gi nation  has  been  much  larger  than  one  d red  metres.  Then  in  the  enclosure,  at 
would  have  supposed  it  to  be,  unt  il  now.  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  of  the  gate- 
The  Pyramid  No.  LI.  is  that  of  a struc-  way,  were  two  square  edifices,  whose  use 
lure  built  entirely  in  the  white  Turah  is  unknown  to  me.  At  the  axis  of  the 
limestone  Iks  chamber  is  located  under  avenue,  and  at  the  foot  of  what  may  be 
the  monument’s  centre,  in  an  excavation  called  the  casing  or  the  rcvMement  of 
formerly  opeii  to  the  sky.  An  inclined  the  pyramid,  rose  the  funerary  temple, 
passage  gives  access  to  it.  By  its  con-  where  the  king  became  a god  after  his  de- 
struction, by  the  adjustment  of  its  mate-  cease  and  was  duly  worshipped  as  such, 
rial,  and  by  its  general  disposition,  this  This  monument,  to-day  wholly  destroyed, 
pyramid  classes  itself  in  the  group  of  was  one  of  much  importance,  if  I judge 
those  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  Neverthe-  it  rightly  by  the  remains  met  in  a state 
less,  it  is  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty — the  of  debris.  The dobrs  were  constructed  in 
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granite.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
bass-reliefs  and  paintings,  in  which  the 
cartouche  of  the  defunct  was  reproduced 
almost  to  each  line  of  its  text.  It  is  there, 
accordingly,  that  one  can  find  all  the  in- 
scriptions visible  to  the  public  eye;  since, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Old  Empire, 
and  in  conformity  to  those  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  the  pyramid  itself  did  not  en- 
close in  its  chambers  any  indication  of  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  proprietor  whose 
tomb  it  was. 

In  the  various  unrobbed  sepulchres 
that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  examine, 
only  very  rarely  have  I come  upon  docu- 
mentary matter  inscribed  on  stone.  The 
texts  have  almost  always  been  written  on 
the  wooden  coffins,  the  Canopic  vases,  and 
on  objects  that  the  spoliators  probably 
carried  off — for  they  were  generally  in- 
laid or  mounted  with  gold.  This  explains 
why  we  are  so  poor  in  texts  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  The  exterior  structures  were 
destroyed,  and  the  subterranean  ones  con- 
tained no  inscriptions. 

It  was  between  the  westerly  face  of 
the  pyramid  and  its  enceinte  that  I dis- 
covered the  six  royal  tombs  containing 
the  treasures  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum.  The  tombs  in  question 
were  arranged  two  by  two  in  each  sub- 
terranean enclosure,  and  two  of  these 
groups  had  remained  undespoiled.  The 
personages  buried  in  them  were— the  Prin- 


cesses Ita  and  Khumit,  in  the  tomb  first 
opened;  in  the  second  group,  which  had 
been  violated,  Prince  Khuma-Nub  and 
Princess  Amen-Hotep;  and  last,  in  the 
third  monument,  the  Princesses  Sit-Hat 
and  Ita-Urt.  This  prince  and  these  prin- 
cesses were  “issue  of  the  royal  blood,” 
and  belonged  to  the  family  of  Amenem- 
liat  II. 

The  explorations  carried  on  around  the 
three  pyramids  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 
that  stand  on  the  Dashur  plateau  enable 
one  to  affirm  that  at  their  epoch  the  ter- 
ritory included  under  the  pyramid  itself 
was  royal  property,  while  that  between 
the  foot  of  the  royal  monument  and 
the  enceinte  was  reserved  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  The  high  of- 
ficials were  interred  outside  of  the  enceinte. 
No  absolute  rule  exists  for  determining 
the  position  within  the  enceinte  of  the 
tombs  of  the  princes.  They  are  north- 
ward of  the  pyramids  and  near  to  the  mon- 
uments of  Usertesen  III.  and  of  Amenem- 
hatlll.,  while  westward  of  the  pyramid 
of  Amenemhat  II.  The  higher  officials 
appear  to  have  selected  their  places  at 
hazard.  Those  of  Usertesen  III.  located 
their  tombs  northward  of  their  sovereign’s 
pyramid,  wdiile  the  mastabas  contempo- 
rary with  Amenemhat  III.  crown  the  lit- 
tle hills  situated  southward  of  that  king’s 
pyramid.  The  leading  personages  of  the 
reign  of  Amenemhat  II.  are  buried  on  the 
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plateau  that  stretches  to  the  south  of  the 
pyramid.  The  positions  of  their  mastabaa 
were  still  fairly  defined,  before  the  exca- 
vations, by  the  debris  of  Turah  limestone 
scattered  over  the  ground. 

The  tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  epoch 
of  Amenemhat  II.  are  composed  each  of 
a passage  about  twelve  metres  in  length, 
trending  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
Each  passage  gives  access  to  two  small 
chambers,  just  large  enough  to  contain 
the  sarcophagi.  Below  the  entrance  pas- 
sage are  certain  small  rooms  wherein  were 
deposited  the  offerings,  the  chests  con- 
taining the  Canopic  vases,  and  those  ob- 
jects which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
deemed  useful  to  his  existence  in  another 
state.  After  the  burial,  the  entrance  pas- 
sage, the  various  chambers— except  those 
for  the  reception  of  offerings  — and,  in 
short,  all  the  cavities  of  the  monument, 
were  closed  up  by  stones  hewed  before- 
hand. The  portcullises  in  front  were 
dropped;  and  so  were  the  mummies  left 
as  if  imprisoned  in  one  enormous  block 
of  solid  masonry. 

The  tombs  of  the  four  princesses  were 
unequal  in  the  richness  of  their  con- 
tents, the  most  sumptuous  being  that  of 
Khumit,  princess  of  the  royal  line,  who, 
judging  by  her  funerary  accompaniments, 
must  have  occupied  a very  important  sit- 
uation at  the  court  of  Amenemhat  II., 
who  probably  was  her  father.  On  the 
mummy  of  this  lady  I found  the  orna- 
ments habitual  to  her — a large  necklace, 
composed  of  beads  of  gold,  silver,  carnel- 


ian,  lapis  lazuli,  emerald,  of  hieroglyphic 
signs  in  gold  crusted  with  precious  stones; 
anklets,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  and  sim- 
ilar small  objects.  Formerly  the  body 
of  the  princess  was  shut  up  in  a sheathing 
of  gilded  and  painted  paste;  but  by  the 
action  of  time  this  fragile  covering  had 
been  shattered,  permitting  the  passage 
through  the  cracks  of  a multitude  of  beads, 
gold,  carnelian,  emerald,  and  lapis  lazuli, 
which  formerly  constituted  a net-work 
overlying  the  body.  In  the  coffin  itself  to 
the  left  of  the  mummy,  lay  the  sceptres,  the 
canes,  the  arc,  the  flagellum,  and  the  mace, 
ornamented  with  plates  of  gold.  The  con- 
dition of  these  articles  was  one  of  mar- 
vellous preservation.  The  coffin  itself 
was  of  wood  laminated  with  gold,  the  in- 
scription being  painted  on  its  interior. 

The  sarcophagus,  carved  in  a block  of 
stone,  bore  no  inscription.  The  serdab . 
or  chamber  for  offerings,  which  one  en- 
tered by  narrow  portals  (previously  men- 
tioned as  intended  to  put  the  mummy 
in  communication  with  the  articles  that 
should  be  its  property  in  a future  life), 
was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one 
containing  the  sarcophagus.  Within  it 
were  found,  lying  in  disorder,  the  chest 
for  Canopic  vases;  the  coffer  enclosing 
the  vases  of  alabaster  filled  with  per- 
fumes; offerings  of  various  portions  of 
beef,  water -fowl,  made  dishes,  wheat, 
various  grains,  and  flour;  small  tables 
for  writing;  a white  swan  carved  in 
wood  and  of  natural  size;  some  canes, 
and  finally  a heap  of  jewelry — pieces 
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fallen  in  confusion  on  the  pavement 
of  the  apartment  in  the  middle  of  the 
mess  of  other  matters.  There  were 
crowns,  diadems,  necklaces,  pendeloques, 
in  gold  filigree,  a gold  vulture,  and  a 
multitude  of  different  gold  objects  orna- 
mented with  gems.  All  these  articles 
were  introduced  into  the  serdab  by  an 
opening  in  its  ceiling,  allowing  communi- 
cation with  the  small  passage  that  I have 
described.  After  the  sealing  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, and  after  the  depositing  of  the 
articles  in  the  serdab , the  small  opening 
last  described  was  stopped  up  by  means 
of  a flat  stone,  and  the  passageway  was 
completely  filled  with  enormous  blocks  of 
rock. 

In  the  same  monument  was  located 
the  tomb  of  the  Princess  Ita,  also  a 
princess  of  the  royal  lineage,  and  graced 
with  all  the  titles  of  honor  that  a woman 
of  rank  in  ancient  Egypt  could  possess. 
Her  resting-place  was  arranged  similarly 
to  that  of  the  Princess  Khumit.  It  also 
contained,  upon  the  mummy,  the  orna- 
ments that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing; and  though  these  were  less  beauti- 
ful than  those  that  had  belonged  to  her 
neighbor  in  execution,  they  were  superb. 
Along  with  the  sceptres,  the  arc,  and  the 
flagellum  was  discovered  a poniard  with 
a bronze  blade;  the  hilt  in  solid  gold, 
and  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  the  incrustations  which  orna- 
mented it.  The  serdab  for  this  tomb 
did  not  contain  any  jewelry. 

The  last  abode  of  Princess  Ita-Urt  and 
of  Princess  Sit-Hat  is  of  the  same  type 
as  the  tombs  that  are  placed  to  the  west 
of  the  passageway,  i.  e.y  closed  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Princess  Khumit’s  tomb)  with 
stone  blocks.  This  custom  of  stopping 
the  entrance  passages  with  colossal  blocks, 
carefully  adjusted,  seems  usual  with  many 
of  the  royal  sepultures  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  At  Sikt,  among  other  exam- 
ples, the  gallery  of  the  Pyramid  of  User- 
tesen  I.  has  been  blockaded  by  cubes  of 
granite,  which  the  workmen  have  slipped 
into  place  after  the  burial.  Moreover — 
above  all,  in  the  case  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Old  Empire — for  the  closing  up  of  the  cou- 
loir (the  passageway  described),  has  been 
substituted  obliteration,  effected  by  meaus 
of  portcullises  in  granite  or  the  calcare- 
ous Turah  rock  mentioned.  This  process 
was  employed  also  in  a sepulchre  near  to 
the  two  tombs  of  which  I have  been 
speaking,  that  of  Prince  Khuma-Nub  and 


the  Princess  Amen-Hotep,  they  also  being 
contemporaries  of  Amenemhat  II. 

The  ornaments  of  the  Princesses  Ita-Urt 
and  Sit-Hat  are  much  less  important  than 
those  of  the  Princesses  Khumit  and  Ita. 
They  are  less  elegantly  manufactured, 
less  expensive,  and  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  ladies,  while  making  a part  of  the 
royal  family,  occupied  in  it  a relatively 
secondary  rank. 

I shall  not  speak  at  length  of  the  hie- 
roglyphic  inscriptions  that  accompanied 
this  group  of  royal  tombs.  They  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  44  find. ” They  are 
not  numerous.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  Mediaeval  Egyptian  Empire  has 
shown  us  little  generosity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  epigraphic  documents.  Only  the 
coffins  themselves,  and  those  coffers  con- 
taining Canopic  vases,  bear  the  names  of 
personages;  and  the  walls  of  the  tombs 
have  remained  untouched,  both  in  the 
cases  of  royal  or  princely  ones,  and  in 
those  of  notable  individuals.  If  we  turn 
to  the  inscribed  material  furnished  by  the 
mastabas  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  at  Da- 
shur,  we  discover  that  all  their  display  of 
inscriptions  occurs  externally,  either  on 
the  mausoleums,  and,  as  one  sees  in  the 
instance  of  Khnum-Hotep,  in  the  case  of 
individuals  not  royal,  or  in  the  instance 
of  sovereigns  in  their  funerary  temples. 
The  many  fragments  of  text  and  the  bass- 
reliefs  that  are  met  with  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  of  the  three  pyramids  in  question 
attest  this.  On  the  exterior  of  the  tomb, 
in  the  chambers  forever  sealed  after  the 
depositing  of  the  mummy,  one  meets  only 
the  laconic  and  indispensable  formulas 
associated  with  the  entrance  of  the  dead 
into  a future  existence.  Nevertheless, 
among  the  tombs  of  the  high  personages 
that  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Pyr- 
amid of  Amenemhat  II.  there  is  one 
tomb  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
by  its  architect  (in  a revival  of  ancient 
practices)  with  quotations  from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  One  hundred  and  forty-six 
lines  of  text,  very  finely  cut,  cover  the 
walls  of  this  tomb.  This  is  a very  rare 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  tombs  of  Egypt's 
middle  period  of  empire,  as  has  been  re- 
marked. 

These  discoveries  of  last  year  at  Dashur 
have  come  in  a very  happy  manner  for 
completing  our  acquaintance  with  art  and 
industry  under  this  same  mediaeval  period 
of  Egypt's  empire.  Already  (in  1894)  in 
my  preceding  explorations  I had  brought 
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tp  light  vttUia^l^s  that  were  in  a wav  ^iCstr^nfcCfc*  rtf-PKinness  Kit  unlit  pre- 
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temporary  with  ilsertesm  ill,  \va*  \u*i  whole,  hy  iho.  precision.  and  fineness  of 
exceptional:  that  already  under  that  sov-  their  chiyriling,  unit;  by  the  rneiiiManous 
erejgn  $ predecessor  the  jV vw-iler ‘s  i*u  Lad  of  gems  which  they  possess.  At  the  {i rvL 
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With  the  exception  of  some  ornament?  that  the  polycjifomatic  'dJeets  have  jrren 
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lously  respected,  and  the  gem  has  been 
cut  to  follow  the  necessary  inflections. 
Another  symbol  will  present  a human 
head,  or  the  head  of  a bird,  and  the  mi- 
nutest details  have  been  engraved  in  re- 
lief in  the  hardest  substances.  No  detail 
of  it  is  in  default;  and  the  shapes  are 
rendered  with  the  same  perfection  in  a 
design  that  is  the  size  of  only  two  or  three 
millimetres  as  if  the  work  were  done  on 
a colossal  statue. 

In  carefully  examining  the  art  objects 
in  general  of  ancient  Egypt  one  is  im- 
pressed with  this  same  ease  and  precise- 
ness of  execution.  The  subject  in  hand, 
be  it  glyptic  or  statuesque,  always  is  treat- 
ed with  a marvellous  surety  of  hand, 
whether  it  be  executed  in  soft  stone  or 
carved  in  rock  of  the  hardest  texture. 
The  ornaments  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 
are  especially  notable  in  this  quality,  for 
with  them  we  meet  the  most  perfect  tech- 
nical skill.  Under  the  Ramessides  the 
jeweller's  art  was,  in  common  with  all 
the  other  Egyptian  arts,  in  full  decadence. 
In  spite  of  the  ideas  of  those  who  wish 
to  make  this  epoch  the  most  brilliant  for 
choice  jewelry,  one  does  not  meet  other 
than  gems  ill  set,  ill  cut;  and  often,  even, 
the  artists  have  substituted  for  the  gems, 
that  tlteir  predecessors  would  have  em- 
ployed, plaques  of  enamel  composition. 
The  general  effects  are  not  very  differ- 
ent; but  there  is  as  much  distinction  be- 
tween the  workmanship  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  mediaeval  Egyptian  period  and 
that  of  the  Ramessides'  time  as  one  ob- 
serves between  the  articles  in  goldsmith's 
work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period 
and  those  bad  copies  that  are  nowadays 
everywhere  sold. 

The  general  patterns  of  the  pectoral 
ornaments,  of  the  clasps  of  the  bracelets, 
of  the  necklaces,  and  of  the  hieroglyphic 
symbols  had  been  already  fixed  for  a 
very  long  time  before  the  Twelfth  Dy- 
nasty. The  artists  of  that  epoch  could 
change  nothing  (in  the  designs),  and  all 
the  grace  of  the  ornament  devolved  upon 
its  workmanship.  In  the  same  way  un- 
der the  Ramessides  the  forms  were,  so  to 
say,  congealed;  but  the  workers  were  less 
skilful  than  their  predecessors,  and  did 
not  obtain  other  than  very  inferior  re- 
sults. Of  this  fact  one  can  easily  assure 
himself  by  comparing  the  ornaments  of 
the  different  periods  as  they  are  exposed, 
side  by  side,  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 


jewelry  of  Dashur  much  surpasses  all 
that  has  been  known  up  to  this  day, 
either  as  to  composition  or  execution. 

The  gems  used  for  incrustations  or 
mountings  of  these  Dashur  ornaments 
are  the  red  carnelian  (of  which  stone  there 
exist  important  beds  in  the  environs  of 
Assouan  and  at  other  points  of  the  Said) ; 
lapis  lazuli,  and  turquoises,  stones  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai;  the  feld- 
spar, milky  white  and  green;  the  quartz 
hyaline,  the  amethyst,  the  garnet,  and  the 
obsidian.  All  these  stones  are  met  in  the 
regions  known  to  the  very  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. As  to  the  metal  employed,  the 
gold  of  which  the  ornaments  were  made 
came  from  Nubia  and  Central  Africa; 
and  the  silver — rarer  and  generally  badly 
preserved — came  probably  from  foreign 
parts,  for  I do  not  think  that  there  exist 
any  veins  of  galenite  in  the  Egyptian 
mountains.  Nevertheless,  the  degree  of 
our  information  does  not  allow  of  being 
positive  on  this  topic.  The  Egyptians 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  understood  the 
working  of  gold,  and  practised  it  with 
great  skill.  The  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  numerous  articles  in  filigree,  or 
ornamented  with  fine  work,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Dashur  treasures  brought 
to  light  in  course  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  most  important  object,  without 
doubt,  is  a large  crown  of  solid  gold,  en- 
tirely in  crusted  with  gems.  It  is  com- 
posed, so  to  say,  of  eight  motifs , each 
being  one  of  three  ornaments  in  lyre 
form,  united  at  the  base  around  a rose- 
work  design.  One  of  these  lyre  details 
constitutes  the  main  detail;  the  two  oth- 
ers go  toward  forming  the  circle  of  the 
crown.  Gems  of  various  colors  give  to 
this  ornament  an  exterior  aspect  high- 
ly decorative,  while  its  interior,  finely 
chased,  repeats  the  ornaments  of  the  cir- 
cumference. Of  old,  the  Princess  Khu- 
mit  surmounted  this  crown  by  plumes, 
which  she  could  vary  at  her  fancy — on 
one  day  wearing  an  aigrette  mounted  in  a 
little  gold  tube,  which  was  suited  in  design 
to  the  chief  ornament;  on  another  dress- 
ing her  head  with  a panache  of  feathers, 
whose  mountings  also  have  been  discov- 
ered. Sometimes,  too,  she  placed  upon 
her  coiffure  a palm  frond  in  gold,  with 
fleurs  of  carnelian  and  lapis  lazuli.  So 
decorated  and  worn,  this  crown  must 
have  presented  a highly  original  appear- 
ance, in  a degree  not  possible  to  estimate 
before  such  a discovery.  And  does  not 
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the  eXpTn  *£$df  cnnoesly  suggest  tlisp&y  attracted  mhp;e  ?v;is  a gorng.  of  articles* 
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the  mchonioif  tor  choosy  masses  of  gold  design  be  me  a quincmix  of  fluty  e vs  en 
ndiidi  among  ca«aA  of-  toss  ad  cawed  ri  vii-  nebed  \viih  gems.  T!ny|«:fndle,  vrry  large, 
b'dion  \v;i*  generally  the  pnhopnl  matter-.  is  composed-  of  one  sms'Je’  piece  of  lapis 
(iif  from  tlii»,  wh  Hud  here,  through  grace,  jhauh. 

tightness,  and  Lbn  ejeganee  i;>MVrm,  that  Such,  them  are  l Jm  jinneij^  results  of 
ibis  ormubenh  was  rilnyh  y^ri^l  by  tl‘°  !.^T|ykaF«  explhynLinn^ht  Daslyur.  ’TWy 
i't‘i  H',e's>  Kb  ft  m it  It.  was  a sett  of  jVnyu/t  complete  the  kmovbojye  tji$$ 
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b»A*n  worn  ii>  her  to  the  eulnabee/uent 'ift.  u«  H&w  tim  Kgyptvui  ri 

[me  el^uice  of*  ppjfieat^hie-  ^ bi %' ;^: ‘si ': '; 6pt><ih-yof4¥;.  ibhb  aitlnmglt  Ti  h&$ 
crown  d \\‘A<  ! lie  emblem  of  the  j/ower  seenna?  for  a period  well-  njidw stootl.  hux 
coni  erred  by  her  elevated  .rank.  sf  f ) i ht*td  wm|»t  in  d^ep  nsysternw.  ie 

The  voUiire  m chajsed  gobh  v-  i i h gar  Tael.  Egypt,  to  which  during  iv  b.  to**  I red 
ndsas  us  oiiiy  getn  mmarnents,  coiumends  years  ,n  galaxy  oj  mvmits  al  till  actiio.os 
itself  by  ibe  fineness  of  ils  br>:  work;  U leas'  come  fo  cjirrv  on  researches  -md  Atud 
is  quite  one  of  tiK*  most  beattliluf  sjiecj-  a*s  seems  0yqv  ready  to  reveal  new  seem- 
mens  known  of  the  m.dil.snntb^.AvVick  with'  uiic  ir«»asMrf^s  to  thi>se;.wlti>  may  know  l;.o>v 
his  chisels.  to  make  iU  urernpuli  speak.  T.T j>  study 

Orintjneuts  iit:  I ense r size . braeekd cdasj>s.;  of  its  ferritury  )-esm*ees  >nTI  rbajn  saw 
ueehhiees.  pemlants.  and  so  on.-  were  onim’t  prises  like  these  of  Dushur  • -^wpn^. iba T 
in  prnfiismn  in  Prineess-Kbfmiit^  tomb,  arc  not  apt  always  hi  he  agreed  a >■  to  tl>e 
A !l  pre.se i ned  (he  >;anu*  periVetiou  of  work  theory- imikiM*,  b»0  by  which  s»  icnee  will 
iuaOfibiptTbc  ^amo  .tifie  art.  1*he  senes  Iseneiit,  and  in  r.  Inch  eouseiyutious  seiyth 
of  object^  bowever,  wlittdt  pnrhru!artv-  lists  will  rejoice. 
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AT  HOME  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BY  WOODKOW  WILSON. 


ON  a May  day  in  1758,  as  he  spurred 
upon  the  way  to  Williamsburg,  un- 
der orders  from  the  frontier,  Washington 
rode  straight  upon  an  adventure  he  had 
not  looked  for.  He  was  within  a few 
hours’  ride  of  the  little  capital ; old  planta- 
tions lay  close  upon  the  way;  neighborly 
homes  began  to  multiply;  and  so  striking 
a horseman,  riding  uniformed  and  at- 
tended, could  not  thereabouts  go  far  un- 
recognized. He  was  waylaid  and  haled 
to  dinner,  despite  excuses  and  protests 
of  public  business  calling  for  despatch. 
There  was  a charming  woman  to  be  seen 
at  the  house,  his  friend  told  him,  if  a good 
dinner  was  not  argument  enough — and 
his  business  could  not  spoil  for  an  hour’s 
stay  in  agreeable  company.  And  so,  of 
a sudden,  under  constraint  of  Virginian 
hospitality,  lie  was  hurried  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gracious  young  matron  who 
was  at  once,  and  as  if  of  right,  to  make 
his  heart  safe  against  further  quest  or 
adventure.  Martha  Custis  was  but  six- 
and-twenty.  To  the  charm  of  youth  and 
beauty  were  added  that  touch  of  quiet 
sweetness  and  that  winning  grace  of  self- 
possession  which  come  to  a woman  wived 
in  her  girlhood,  and  widowed  before  age 
or  care  has  checked  tl*e  first  full  tide  of 
life.  At  seventeen  she  had  married  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,  a man  more  than  twenty 
years  her  senior;  but  eight  years  of  quiet 
love  and  duty  as  wife  and  mother  had 
only  made  her  youth  the  more  gracious 
in  that  rural  land  of  leisure  and  good 
neighborhood ; and  a year’s  widowhood 
had  been  but  a suitable  preparation  for 
perceiving  the  charm  of  this  stately  young 
soldier  who  now  came  riding  her  way 
upon  the  public  business.  His  age  was 
her  own  ; all  the  land  knew  him  and 
loved  him  for  gallantry  and  brave  ca- 
pacity; he  carried  himself  like  a prince — 
and  he  forgot  his  errand  to  linger  in  her 
company.  Dinner  was  soon  over,  and 
his  horses  at  the  door;  there  was  the 
drilled  and  dutiful  Bishop,  trained  ser- 
vant that  he  was,  leading  his  restless  and 
impatient  charge  back  and  forth  within 
sight  of  the  windows  and  of  the  terrace 
where  his  young  colonel  tarried,  absorbed 
and  forgetful;  man  and  beast  alike  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  unhappy  Brad- 


dock,  and  might  seem  to  walk  there  lively 
memorials  of  duty  done  and  undertaken. 
But  dusk  came;  the  horses  were  put  up; 
and  the  next  morning  was  well  advanced 
before  the  abstracted  young  officer  got  at 
last  to  his  saddle,  and  spurred  on  belated 
to  Wi  1 1 iamsbu rg.  His  busi ness  concerned 
the  preparations  then  afoot  for  General 
Forbes’s  advance  upon  Duquesne.  “I 
came  here  at  this  critical  juncture,”  said 
Washington  to  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 44  by  the  express  order  of  Sir  John  St. 
Clair,  to  represent  in  the  fullest  manner 
the  posture  of  our  affairs  at  Winchester” 
— lack  of  clothes,  arms,  and  equipage, 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  wise  regulations 
touching  rank  and  discipline.  General 
Forbes  had  been  in  Philadelphia  a month 
already,  awaiting  the  formation  of  his 
army  in  Virginia;  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  his 
quartermaster-general,  had  come  into  the 
province  to  see  that  proper ‘plans  were 
made  and  executed;  it  was  necessary 
that  matters  should  be  pressed  forward 
very  diligently  and  at  once;  and  Wash- 
ington, when  once  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  not  slack  to  urge  and  super- 
intend official  action.  But,  the  trouble- 
some business  once  in  proper  course,  he 
turned  back  to  seek  Mi’s.  Custis  again, 
this  time  at  her  own  home,  ere  lie  went 
the  longdistance  of  the  frontier.  The  on- 
set was  made  with  a soldier’s  promptness 
and  audacity.  He  returned  to  his  post, 
after  a delay  too  slight  to  deserve  any 
reasonable  man’s  remark,  and  yet  with  a 
pledge  given  and  taken  which  made  him 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  campaign 
with  a new  longing  as  to  the  winning  of 
a real  home  and  an  unwonted  happiness. 

The  campaign  dragged  painfully  far 
into  the  drear  autumn.  December  had 
come  before  the  captured  post  on  Ohio 
could  be  left  to  the  keeping  of  Colonel 
Mercer  and  a little  garrison  of  provincials. 
But  when  at  last  he  was  free  again  there 
was  no  reason  why  Washington  should 
wait  longer  to  be  happy,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Custis  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1759.  The  sun  shone  very  bright 
that  day,  and  there  was  the  fine  glitter  of 
gold,  the  brave  show  of  resplendent  uni- 
forms, in  the  little  church  where  the  mar- 
riage was  solemnized.  Officers  of  his 
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>f tee;  v^W 1 ^ UtWlc  of  adY^uixue  in  the  < 

e-uld  frwenuil  snaidf;tcpAfs/tr> we  Un-H-eum-  inir  in  the  u*'il< harness, 
y®&V  wedded  Ihe  iibv  Onvernuiv  Kmm'i»  sum1  flrmldueiy's  t’n ia ! 

►Id  days  of  survey- 
and  in  which  ever 
rout  lie  had  fiiairh 

< himself  cjihhv  dad  its  hfdiUed  taitied  his  iiKidquarUovs; y4ri vion b/  keep 
hi*  ru t*V‘  apd  the  ivri‘<legn«»H>i  took  (he.  Urn  border  ‘nprainsi  the  sh7;«£os , Shutflj 

sun  upt  k*^>  ^alknitlv  jhan  the  rest.  as  Un  wundrr  fimr  he  led  the  poll  token  there 
roUe.  in  Idd'e  and  silver  :imi  fcenrleh  he-  in  Winchester.  -wimi-e xlicotigh  snVm«m 
sidr  the  no;K*h  and  ds  th*t  'bon-  hi*  hthde  s'-ns-.h^  nu*n  had  iiim  i>r-*j r himsrU* 

luMnt’Ayrinl  aniujvi.  \\n  friend*  like  $ capable  titan  and  a ^aMuni.  unban 

eh  da-  « , t VM*ia  Tin*  vouti^-  soldiers  i.tubie  aoitiier.  ' Twas  nu  umvehvmK:  dm  v. 
hiv  r’.o.r  Uv  rpht  Ian  c.  army  and  a breumiuyv  rtflKav  <o  up;/:  Ins  yui'in#  icv  Vkii 

to  i he  full,  and  he  ha  mshuty*  nr:  "the  ,:W^s.  '.  when  u.U  Vtr-. 
nfijvj  let  v I*  r e joined  to  be  -Mi  bun  e a hnv&n  -g-inia-  W;l>  Hi  JonVfi  in  ibc  pet.VotW  <d  Un* 
Iiciii  .'(!  ^j!li'  <i:  lr*ff  t,lj?;<:^  Mu»HtiiN  I* i iriU'yV.s  a ? i ? I \U ••  «-*iiin'iry  ^ u i .rv ;.r « »tvi e 

of  deep  content  In*  lived  with  lm  bride  m to  eiejoy  Um  festiviues  |>bd  joit>  in  U?:e 
her  vi wn  n>>hlrnce.  1 be  White  Huuse,  hv  then  sure  bv  be  .WfmU  The 

York  Iuvim-  sale  when-  the-,  r i ruiii  had  JWriii;4  soldier  \\  le  nuused  )«»  assemblies. 
be,-o  pfi;f»det.).  f»n*ui*tunn'  kbe  t'Mi&ne*'  of  bowe v ei*.  atiJ  >ntvVeed  a oii'ih«rftc--v 

I .tie  JVnidtH  , apd  b».:ii-m>i£  mau-l'uily  .f{Ytr  Then!.  h>  'iind  binr*»h'f'  f<n-  j>  *p>iee.  too  e.»n  •• 
rcnv  h<V  of  »mm'<  hn:e  ;»itd  h«M.tw.*lv  duty  #}>Hd1Ai1£  meidsf  the  ppvid  P.,  m ||  o«eu  Car  V 

Tle‘se  pearvfntbheaiiun  mouths  ^eii.v  srene.  lie  bad  hal'd!*:  taken  i.iv  m-;*( 
i*jV,ii£  turned  uin-e  nen-e  pi  bust  u n«  o tin*  vi*nbi»njs  and  st:\tviy  Hvdensn tv 

n>‘->.  '**• ; \ Mn»nlb^  ijefure  ins  nuorhlfc?^-  ’Bpnii|d»-r  vd  Uw  flbnse  .-ind  Tveastuvr  i*t 

ho  pad.  bddn  epiysnd  i«r  idrUider  of  fjb>  t]ie  l oinuA  ibe^p  } rats,  rose,  at 

Un*r>.r  of  H- uyns  v*s . ff.ijv  Fredenv  k feu  u t V Hfv.  leddni-  of  Id»r*jt»rs.  to 

— Uur  covnVly  wivnd;  had  ev'ert  hb?  scene  U‘n))  Tujr>  |UfV . of  ^iurh  u){  xunu 
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. MaWtew  ]>mise;.  apokfcO  .Sects  of  m immtmge-m.en t, • /.No  d^Htbi  i|iiw 
with  genkiraiiB  waniiUi  then-  in  a public  Addition  of  'Mis.  (V^iV.s  haiHLemuy  prop- 
place.  was  more  Lima  Washington  knew  eriv  to  bis  own  broad' -and  fertile  at 

how  to  meet  Ho  got  to  his  feet  When  Moimt  Vernon  Orionel  Washing- 

Mr.  Speaker  whs  done,  but  be  could  utter  ton  one  of  the  weaHluesi  .me  a in  VR*. 
not  a .syllable.  lie  stov>tl  there,  insieady  ^infa.  But  Ytrgmkui  wealth  was  not  to 
hot  with  blushes,  stammering,  all  atreikV  be  inumxod  till  crops  wern  harvested  and 
hie  from  head  to  Ftmi.  ‘ Bit  down,  Mr/  :^ot  to  tivarkeL  df  tp- 

Washiti^ton/'  cried  the.  Speaker;  your  bacco  might  leave  rop  with  or  without. a 
modesty  ts  efpia)  to  your  valor,  and  that  balance  to  your  credit  in  London  — y.«>tjr 
■sur  passes  the  power  of  any  language  that  only  dvariiitr-hou.se,  as  if  dm  need,  Ysm* 
1 possess,  * ’ - .. 

Again  iusd  Agafiviw  tfl*  'jfi&iF*  passed*  av*er*  sea  and  through, 

Washington  returuwl  m em.-h  se»itn$  to  what  y6U  $qhl and  what yim  bought  must 
W51|iap)sbitrg  to  t&ke  lj \&  place  in  Aiy  tako  the  hazards  of  tite  fie#  -voyage,  the 
serhbiy  ; and  with  custom  earn 6 familiar-  whims  of.  ^i-captaius,  Uio  ehmires  of  a 
it>  ami  the  t/ase  and  he  at  first/  fomgn  market.  klj^>b  Janner  hndvm$l- 

> i J larked  upon  the  tloor, 

Hts  life  broademHl  about 
him;  all  the  uses  of  peace 

youtribnled  h;«  g\\e  hum . 

fivc'ijtiy  and  knowledge 

and  a wide  o<vmtndeshlp  / :/  A 

iii  '.affairs.  Along  with 

(\\%Ui  'a,  exiizeiun  An ;b  / ;. ; //; .V*.3&2a • ; A . %. , 

heigh hoys  ami'  a -emu’ dyjr  •;  ' ‘'•^;*  . A ^ .a^ /#->;•• 

g^mileruah,  wme  ymUnri-  A, 

ty  and  t i i e W t so  lc s* * n * s ^ ^ 

het^b *ri.h  tlum 
great  innw  / svAii, 

as  well  .i>  t\K.'rnu%  <¥f  *v>  /aMWIJfltW  r.  - 

spousibdiiy  Mr-  /hi Sirs 

Had  liift  many  tbim.-.and 

aci’^  <>f/ltttM}t  amC  ’Cf^Lyl; 

lire  ? turns;* nd  >><>muL sme 

r\.  ...  ^ i .A  ?itj?  .white  iroX'^5,  •A.JL.E.tANO'Oia,  viRtriNtA. 

Iiti-:  m H’omy  . a substan- 
tial fortune  Vo  the  young 
v.  if  m»d  the  t wm  little 

children  win*  Survived  him;  and  Wash-  cJiaur  at  once,  manage  ydtir  own  nVQro?;s 
jngtd(3!  ImU  'H^dme.bUy  ypit* dhet  ao;t hier- ■ 

the  aidt  :0hfihdu.  r- 1 ^oi^r^se^y^ydl^jrxid^-.t^/Ic^^p  • tdier 

Court,  trustee  and  manner  oi  the  whole,  of  prices  current,  duties.  pm*t  d ues,  and 

It  • Retied'  yavpaeHj  and  Iviuryvlecige  mid  eo?ii  mission  a,  know  llte lh»etuaiu(g  rate 

payienro'  of  iip  uieaii  order  to  get  good,  cd  exchange  to  uodorstaud  and  meet  all 
farming  /hht ' hf  slaves^  and  pmlUahle  whetlie^H^  mh^Iuxdt$  or  in  mar- 

|»riees  out  of  London'  merchants;  to  kebs.  ibreo  thousand  miles  away,  required  . 
find  pHuupt  and  friisiworiiiy  ship  urns  an  airmriut.  of  information,  an  uierinvcs, 
ters  by  wham  id  send  did  cargoes,  and  h steady  atteuth)n  to  detail'  a ^rgadiy  in 
inti »te«  cm’iv.spondenits;  over  sea  in  ^bip  fnrrmng.  and  n shr6>yilTtes§!  i«i  trade,  kpeh; 
tbo  perishubhi  goods  sent  it)  return  by  nwde'agrnai  prOperf}  e.  burden,  to  u)bj 
the  right  vessels,  'bound  to;  the  pmrmt,  ur  iiKdlimeut  men  Rut  \\Lnsi\ingtoii  look 
ri ve.r ; and  the  luV^er  -your  estate.'  the  ' paius*  to  succeed,  lie  h;id  a great  zest  fix- 
mure  iJifflcull;  it^ pr*>J^r  cor*ductaud,^i4ofi-  g^hius  whUdi  b#d 

om\y  the  more  di^asny>us  in  scale  the  ef  ^horm  hx  Idm  ' u!n.’OS#J  preniaiurely  aia 
vox,  -xert-^A  5s?.—i  oa 
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boy  now  grew  heartily  in  him  as  a man 
of  fortune.  Messrs.  Robert  Cary  and 
Company,  his  factors  in  London,  must 
soon  have  learned  to  recognize  his  letters 
in  the  mere  handling,  by  their  bulk.  No 
detail  escaped  him,  when  once  he  had 
gotten  into  the  swing  of  the  work.  They 
must  be  as  punctilious  as  he  was,  they 
found,  in  seeing  to  every  part  of  the  trade 
and  accounting  with  which  he  intrusted 
them,  or  else  look  to  lose  his  lucrative 
patronage.  He  was  not  many  years  in 
learning  how  to  make  the  best  tobacco  in 
Virginia,  and  to  get  it  recognized  as  such 
in  England.  Barrels  of  flour  marked 
“George  Washington,  Mount  Vernon, ” 
were  erelong  suffered  to  pass  the  in- 
spectors at  the  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  without  scrutiny.  It  was  worth 
while  to  serve  so  efficient  a man  to  his 
satisfaction — worth  while  or  not,  he  would 
not  be  served  otherwise. 

He  had  emerged,  as  it  were,  after  a 
tense  and  troubled  youth,  upon  a peace- 
ful tract  of  time,  where  his  powers  could 
stretch  and  form  themselves  without  strain 
or  hurry.  He  had  robust  health,  to  which 
he  gave  leave  in  unstinted  work,  athletic 
strength,  and  an  insatiable  relish  for  be- 
ing much  afoot  and  in  the  open,  which 
he  satisfied  with  early  rounds  of  super- 
intendence in  the  fields  where  the  men 
were  at  their  tasks,  with  many  a tireless 
ride  after  the  hounds,  or  steadfast  wait  at 
the  haunts  of  the  deer;  a planning  will 
that  craved  some  practical  achievement 
every  day,  which  he  indulged  by  finding 
tasks  of  betterment  about  the  estate,  and 
keeping  his  men  at  them  with  unflagging 
discipline;  a huge  capacity  for  being  use- 
ful and  for  understanding  how  to  be  so, 
which  he  suffered  his  neighbors,  his  par- 
ish, his  county,  the  colony  itself,  to  employ 
when  there  was  need.  To  a young  man, 
bred  these  ten  years  in  the  forests  and  in 
the  struggle  of  warfare  upon  a far  fron- 
tier, it  had  been  intolerable  to  live  tamely, 
without  executive  tasks  big  and  various 
enough  to  keep  his  energy  from  rust. 
The  clerical  side  of  business  he  had  learn- 
ed very  thoroughly  in  camp,  as  well  as 
the  exceeding  stir  and  strain  of  individ- 
ual effort — the  incessant  letter  - writing 
necessary  to  keep  promised  performance 
afoot,  the  reckoning  of  men  and  of  stores, 
the  nice  calculations  of  time  and  ways 
and  means;  the  scrutiny  of  individual 
men,  too,  which  is  so  critical  a part  of 
management,  and  the  slow  organization 


of  effort:  he  had  been  in  a fine  school  for 
these  things  all  his  youth,  and  would 
have  thought  shame  to  himself  not  to 
have  learned  temperance,  sagacity,  thrift, 
and  patience  wherewith  to  use  his  ener- 
gy. His  happy  marriage  did  him  the 
service  to  keep  him  from  restlessness. 
His  love  took  his  allegiance,  and  held 
him  to  his  home  as  to  a post  of  honor 
and  reward.  He  had  never  before  had 
leave  to  be  tender  with  children,  or  show 
with  what  a devotion  he  could  preside 
over  a household  all  his  own.  His  home 
got  strong  hold  upon  him.  His  estates 
gave  him  scope  of  command  and  a life  of 
action.  ’Twas  no  wonder  he  kept  his 
factors  busy,  and  shipped  goods  authenti- 
cated by  the  brand. 

The  soldierly  young  planter  gave  those 
who  knew  him  best,  as  well  as  those  who 
met  him  but  to  pass,  the  impression  of 
a singular  restraint  and  self-command, 
which  lent  a peculiar  dignity  and  charm 
to  his  speech  and  carriage.  They  deemed 
him  deeply  passionate,  and  yet  could  nev- 
er remember  to  have  seen  him  in  a pas- 
sion. The  impression  was  often  a whole- 
some check  upon  strangers,  and  even 
upon  friends  and  neighbors,  who  would 
have  sought  to  impose  upon  him.  No 
doubt  he  had  given  way  to  bursts  of  pas- 
sion often  enough  in  camp  and  upon  the 
march,  when  inefficiency,  disobedience,  or 
cowardice  angered  him  hotly  and  of  a 
sudden.  There  were  stories  to  be  heard 
of  men  who  had  reason  to  remember  how 
terrible  he  could  be  in  his  wrath.  But  he 
had  learned,  in  the  very  heat  and  disci- 
pline of  such  scenes,  how  he  must  curb 
and  guard  himself  against  surprise,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  trials  of  command  made 
in  his  youth  that  had  given  him  the  fine 
self -poise  men  noted  in  him  now.  He 
had  been  bred  in  a strict  school  of  man- 
ners at  Bel  voir  and  Green  way  Court,  and 
here  at  his  own  Mount  Vernon  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  place  must  have  seemed  to 
him  full  of  the  traditions  of  whatsoever 
was  just  and  honest  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report  as  he  looked  back  to  the  time 
of  his  gentle  brother.  It  was  still  dan- 
gerous to  cross  or  thwart  him,  indeed. 
Poachers  might  look  to  be  caught  and 
soundly  thrashed  by  the  master  himself 
if  he  chanced  their  way.  Negligent  over- 
seers might  expect  sharp  penalties,  an<j 
unfaithful  contractors  a strict  accounting, 
if  necessary  work  went  wrong  by  their 
fault.  He  was  exacting  almost  to  the 
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point  of  harshness  in  every  matter  of 
just  right  or  authority.  But  he  was  open 
and  wholesome  as  the  day,  and  reasona- 
ble to  the  point  of  pity  in  every  affair  of 
humanity,  through  it  all.  Now  it  was 
i4  my  rascally  overseer,  Hardwick,”  in  his 
diary,  when  certain  mares  were  sent  home 
“scarce  able  to  highlone,  much  less  to 
assist  in  the  business  of  the  plantations  ”; 
but  not  a month  later  it  was  “ my  worthy 
overseer,  Hardwick,  lying  in  Winchester 
of  a broken  leg.”  It  was  not  in  his  way 
to  add  anything  to  the  penalties  of  na- 
ture. 

A quiet  simplicity  of  life  and  a geuinne 
love  of  real  sport  rid  him  of  morbid  hu- 
mors. All  up  and  down  the  English 
world,  while  the  eighteenth  century  last- 
ed, gentlemen  were  commonly  to  be  found 
drunk  after  dinner — outside  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  efficient  Puritan  Church 
had  fastened  so  singular  a discipline  in 
manners  upon  a whole  society — and  Vir- 
ginian gentlemen  had  a reputation  for 
deep  drinking  which  they  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  deserve.  A rural  society 
craves  excitement,  and  can  get  it  very 
simply  by  such  practices.  There  is  al- 
ways leisure  to  sleep  afterwards,  even 
though  your  dinner  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  day ; and  there  is  good  reason  you 
should  be  thirsty  if  you  have  been  since 
daybreak  in  the  saddle.  To  ride  hard 
and  to  drink  hard  seemed  to  go  together 
in  Virginia  as  inevitably  as  the  rhymes 
in  a song;  and  ’twas  famous  hard  riding 
after  the  fox  over  the  rough  fields  and 
through  the  dense  thickets.  If  Washing- 
ton drank  only  small-beer  or  cider  and  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  Madeira  at  dinner,  it 
was  no  doubt  because  he  had  found  his 
quick  blood  tonic  enough,  and  had  set 
himself  a hard  regimen  as  a soldier.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  supply  drink  enough 
for  the  thirstiest  gathering  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try-side as  a candidate  for  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  44  A hogshead  and  a barrel  of 
punch,  thirty-five  gallons  of  wine,  forty- 
three  gallons  of  strong  cider,  and  dinner 
for  his  friends,”  was  what  he  cheerfully 
paid  for  at  his  first  election,  and  the  poll 
footed  but  a few  hundred  votes  all  told. 
Mount  Vernon  saw  as  much  company 
and  as  constant  merriment  and  good 
cheer  as  any  house  in  Virginia;  and  the 
master  was  no  martinet  to  his  guests, 
even  though  they  came  upon  professional 
errands.  “Doctor  Laurie  came  here,  I 


may  add  drunk,”  says  his  quiet  diary, 
without  comment,  though  the  doctor  had 
come  upon  summons  to  attend  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, and  was  next  morning  suffered  to 
use  his  lancet  for  her  relief.  No  doubt 
a good  fellow  when  sober,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  chidden  when  drunk,  like  many 
a gallant  horseman  and  gentleman  who 
joined  the  meet  of  the  country-side  at  the 
hospitable  place  to  follow  the  hounds 
when  the  hunting  was  good.  There  was 
fox-hunting  winter  and  summer,  in  sea- 
son and  out,  but  the  sport  was  best  in  the 
frosty  days  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  year  was  young  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  round  gathered  at 
Belvoir  or  Gunston  Hall  or  Mount  Ver- 
non two  or  three  times  a week  to  warm 
their  blood  in  the  hale  sport,  and  dine  to- 
gether afterwards — a cordial  company  of 
neighbors,  with  as  many  topics  of  good 
talk  as’foxes  to  run  to  cover.  The  hunt 
went  fastest  and  most  incessantly  when 
Lord  Fairfax  came  down  from  his  lodge 
in  the  Valley  and  joined  them  for  days 
together  in  the  field  and  at  the  table. 

Washington  loved  horses  and  dogs 
with  the  heartiest  sportsman  of  them  all. 
He  had  a great  gust  for  stalking  deer 
with  George  Mason  on  the  broad  forested 
tracts  round  Gunston  Hall,  and  liked  of- 
ten to  take  gun  or  rod  after  lesser  game 
when  the  days  fell  dull;  but  best  of  all 
he  loved  a horse’s  back,  and  the  hard 
ride  for  hours  together  after  the  dogs  and 
a crafty  quarry— a horse  it  put  a man  to 
his  points  to  ride,  a country  where  the 
running  was  only  for  those  who  dared. 
His  own  mounts  could  nowhere  be  bet- 
tered in  Virginia.  There  was  full  blood 
of  Araby  in  his  noble  Magnolia,  and  as 
good  hunting  blood  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  colony  in  his  Blueskin  and  Ajax, 
Valiant  and  Chinkling.  His  hounds  he 
bred  “so  flew’d,  so  sanded,” so  matched  in 
speed  and  habit,  that  they  kept  always 
tune  and  pace  together  in  the  field.  “ A 
cry  more  tuneable  was  never  holla’d  to, 
nor  cheered  with  horn,”  than  theirs  when 
they  were  let  “spend  their  mouths”  till 
echo  replied  “as  if  another  chase  were  in 
the  skies.”  ’Twas  first  to  the  stables  for 
him  always  in  the  morning,  and  then  to 
the  kennels. 

It  had  been  hard  and  anxious  work  to 
get  his  affairs  into  prosperous  shape  again 
when  the  war  was  over,  and  those  long, 
hopeless  summers  on  the  stricken  fron- 
tier. Stock,  buildings,  fences— everything 
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had  to  be  renewed,  refitted,  repaired.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  years  there  were 
even  provisions  to  buy,  so  slow  was  the 
place  to  support  itself  once  more.  Not 
only  all  his  own  ready  money,  but  all  he 
got  by  his  marriage  too,  and  more  be- 
sides, was  swallowed  up,  and  he  found 
himself  in  debt  before  matters  were  final- 
ly set  to  rights  and  profitable  crops  made 
and  marketed.  But,  the  thing  once  done, 
affairs  cleared  and  became  easy  as  if  of 
their  own  accord  in  the  business  of  the 
estate.  The  men  he  had  to  deal  with 
presently  knew  their  master:  the  young 
planter  had  matured  his  plans  and  his 
discipline.  Henceforth  his  affairs  were 
well  in  hand,  and  he  could  take  his  whole- 
some pleasures  both  handsomely  and  with 
a free  heart.  There  was  little  that  was 
debonair  about  the  disciplined  and  mas- 
terful young  soldier.  He  had  taken  Pal- 
las’ gift:  “Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control,  these  three  alone  lead  life  to 
sovereign  power.  And  because  right  is 
right,  to  follow  right  were  wisdom  in  the 
scorn  of  consequence.”  But  he  took 
heed  of  his  life  very  genially,  and  was 
matured  by  pleasure  no  less  than  by  duty 
done.  He  loved  a game  of  cards  in  al- 
most any  company,  and  paid  his  stakes 
upon  the  rubber  like  every  other  well- 
conducted  man  of  his  century.  He  did 
not  find  Annapolis, or  even  Philadelphia, 
too  far  away  to  be  visited  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a good  horse-race  or  enjoying 
a round  of  balls  and  evenings  at  the  the- 
atre, to  shake  the  rustic  dulness  off  of  a 
too  constant  stay  at  home.  Mrs!  Wash- 
ington enjoyed  such  outings,  such  little 
flings  into  the  simple  world  of  provincial 
fashion,  as  much  as  he  did;  and  they 
could  not  sit  waiting  all  the  year  for  the 
short  season  at  Williamsburg. 

A young  man  at  once  so  handsome,  so 
famous,  and  so  punctilious  in  point  of 
dress  as  Colonel  Washington  could  not 
but  make  a notable  figure  in  any  society. 
“I  want  neither  lace  nor  embroidery,” 
was  the  order  he  sent  to  London.  44  Plain 
clothes,  with  a gold  or  silver  button  (if 
worn  in  genteel  dress),  are  all  I desire. 
My  stature  is  six  feet;  otherwise  rather 
slender  than  corpulent.”  But  he  was 
careful  the  material,  the  color,  and  the  fit 
should  be  of  the  best  and  most  tasteful, 
and  that  very  elegant  stuffs  should  be 
provided  from  over  sea  for  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington and  her  children,  and  very  sub- 
stantial for  the  servants  who  were  to  be 


in  attendance  upon  the  household — a liv- 
ery of  white  and  scarlet.  ’Twas  a point 
of  pride  with  Virginians  to  know  how  to 
dress,  both  well  and  in  the  fashion ; and 
the  master  of  Mount  Vernon  would  have 
deemed  it  an  impropriety  to  be  less  care- 
ful than  his  neighbors,  less  well  dressed 
than  his  station  and  fortune  warranted. 
He  watched  the  tradesmen  sharply.  44  Tis 
a custom,  I have  some  reason  to  believe, 
with  many  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  in 
London,”  he  wrote  bluntly  to  the  Messrs. 
Cary,  4 4 when  they  know  goods  are  be- 
spoken for  exportation,  to  palm  some- 
times old,  and  sometimes  very  slight  and 
indifferent  goods  upon  us,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  advance  the  price,”  and 
he  wished  them  informed  that  their  dis- 
tant customers  would  not  be  so  duped. 

He  longed  once  and  again  to  be  quit  of 
the  narrow  life  of  the  colony,  and  stretch 
himself  for  a little  upon  the  broader  Eng- 
lish stage  at  home.  44  But  I am  tied  by  the 
leg,”  he  told  his  friends  there,  44  and  must 
set  inclination  aside.  My  indulging  my- 
self in  a trip  to  England  depends  upon  so 
many  contingencies,  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, may  never  occur,  that  I dare  not 
even  think  of  such  a gratification.”  But 
the  disappointment  bred  no  real  discon- 
tent. There  could  be  no  better  air  or 
company  to  come  to  maturity  in  than 
were  to  be  had  there  in  Virginia,  if  a 
young  man  were  poised  and  master  of 
himself.  44  We  have  few  things  here 
striking  to  European  travellers  (except 
our  abundant  woods),”  he  professed,  when 
he  wrote  to  his  kinsman  Richard  Wash- 
ington in  England ; 44  but  little  variety,  a 
welcome  reception  among  a few  friends, 
and  the  open  and  prevalent  hospitality 
of  the  country;”  but  it  was  a land  that 
bred  men,  and  men  of  affairs,  in  no  com- 
mon fashion. 

Especially  now,  after  the  quickening  of 
pulses  that  had  come  with  the  French 
war,  and  its  sweep  of  continental,  even  of 
international,  forces  across  the  colonial 
stage,  hitherto  set  only  for  petty  and  sec- 
tional affairs.  The  colonies  had  grown 
self-conscious  and  restless  as  the  plot 
thickened  and  thrust  them  forward  to  a 
role  of  consequence  in  the  empire  such  as 
they  had  never  thought  to  plajr,  and  the 
events  which  succeeded  hurried  them  to 
a quick  maturity.  It  was  a season  a 
young  man  was  sure  to  ripen  in,  and 
there  was  good  company.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  was  very  quiet  the  year  Wash- 
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ington  first  took  his  place  in  it,  and  stood 
abashed  to  hear  himself  praised;  but  be- 
fore Mr.  Robinson,  its  already  veteran 
Speaker,  was  dead,  a notable  change  had 
set  in.  Within  five  years,  before  the 
country  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  was  well  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French,  the  Parliament  in  England  had 
entered  upon  measures  of  government 
which  seemed  meant  of  deliberate  purpose 
to  set  the  colonies  agog,  and  every  body 
of  counsellors  in  America  stood  between 
anger  and  amazement  to  see  their  people 
in  danger  to  be  so  put  upon. 

The  threat  and  pressure  of  the  French 
power  upon  the  frontiers  had  made  the 
colonies  thoughtful  always,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  of  their  dependence  upon  Eugland 
for  succor  and  defence  should  there  come 
a time  of  need.  Once  and  again — often 
enough  to  keep  them  sensible  how  they 
must  stand  or  fall,  succeed  or  fail,  with 
the  power  at  home — their  own  raw  levies 
had  taken  part  with  the  King’s  troops 
out  of  England  in  some  clumsy  stroke  or 
other  against  a French  stronghold  in  the 
North  or  a Spanish  fortress  in  the  South; 
and  now  at  last  they  had  gone  with 
English  troops  into  the  field  in  a nation- 
al cause.  Provincials  and  redcoats  had 
joined  fora  final  grapple  with  the  French, 
to  settle  once  and  for  all  who  should  be 
owners  and  masters  on  the  coveted  con- 
tinent. The  issue  had  been  decisive.  By 
the  summer  of  1760  Washington  could 
write  his  kinsman  in  England  that  the 
French  were  so  thoroughly  drubbed  and 
humbled  that  there  remained  little  to  do 
to  reduce  Canada  from  end  to  end  to  the 
British  power.  But  the  very  thorough- 
ness of  the  success  wrought  a revolution 
in  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther-country. It  rid  them  of  their  sense 
of  dependence.  English  regiments  had 
mustered  their  thousands,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  battle-fields  of  the  war  in  order  that 
the  colonies  might  be  free  to  possess  the 
continent,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  how  the 
thing  could  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out them.  But  it  had  been  accomplished, 
and  would  not  need  to  be  done  again. 
Moreover,  it  had  shown  the  colonial  mi- 
litia how  strong  they  were  even  in  the 
presence  of  regulars.  They  had  almost 
everywhere  borne  an  equal  part  in  the 
fighting,  and,  rank  and  file,  they  had, felt 
with  a keen  resentment  the  open  con- 
tempt for  their  rude  equipment  and  rustic 
discipline  which  too  many  arrogant  offi- 


cers and  insolent  men  among  the  regu- 
lars had  shown.  They  knew  that  they 
had  proved  themselves  the  equals  of  any 
man  in  the  King’s  pay  in  the  fighting, 
and  they  had  come  out  of  the  hot  busi- 
ness confident  that  henceforth,  at  any  rate, 
they  could  dispense  with  English  troops 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  They  had 
lost  both  their  fear  of  the  French  and 
their  awe  of  the  English. 

Twas  hardly  an  opportune  time  for 
statesmen  in  London  to  make  a new  and 
larger  place  for  England’s  authority  in 
America,  and  yet  that  was  what  they 
immediately  attempted.  Save  Chatham 
and  Burke  and  a few  discerning  men 
who  had  neither  place  nor  power,  there 
was  no  longer  any  one  in  England  who 
knew,  though  it  were  never  so  vaguely, 
the  real  temper  and  character  of  the  col- 
onists. ’Twas  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge and  comment,  it  is  true,  that  the 
men  of  Massachusetts  were  beyond  all 
reason  impatient  of  command  or  restraint, 
affecting  an  independence  which  was 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  contu- 
macy and  insubordination  ; but  what 
ground  was  there  to  suppose  that  a like 
haughty  and  ungovernable  spirit  lurked 
in  the  loyal  and  quiet  South,  or  among 
the  prudent  traders  and  phlegmatic  farm- 
ers who  were  making  the  middle  colonies 
so  rich,  and  so  regardful  of  themselves  in 
every  point  of  gain  or  interest?  States- 
men of  an  elder  generation  had  had  a 
sure  instinct  what  must  be  the  feeling  of 
Englishmen  in  America,  and  had,  with 
“a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,”  suffered 
them  to  take  their  own  way  in  every 
matter  of  self-government.  Though  min- 
istry after  ministry  had  asserted  a rigor- 
ous and  exacting  supremacy  for  the  mo- 
ther-country in  every  affair  of  commerce, 
and  had  determined  as  they  pleased  what 
the  colonies  should  be  suffered  to  manu- 
facture, and  how  they  should  be  allowed 
to  trade — with  what  merchants,  in  what 
commodities,  in  what  bottoms,  within 
what  limits — they  had  nevertheless  with- 
held their  hands  hitherto  from  all  direct 
exercise  of  authority  in  the  handling  of 
the  internal  affaire  of  the  several  settle- 
ments, had  given  them  leave  always  to 
originate  their  own  legislation  and  their 
own  measures  of  finance,  until  self-gov- 
ernment had  become  with  them  a thing 
as  if  of  immemorial  privilege.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  sometime  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  suggested  to  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  that  he  should  raise  revenue 
from  the  colonies.  “What!”  exclaimed 
that  shrewd  master  of  men.  “I  have 
Old  England  set  against  me,  and  do  you 
think  I will  have  New  England  likewise?” 

But  men  had  come  into  authority  in 
England  now  who  lacked  this  stout  saga- 
city, and  every  element  of  sound  discre- 
tion. English  arms  and  English  money, 
they  could  say,  had  swept  the  French 
power  from  America  in  order  that  the 
colonies  might  no  longer  suffer  menace 
or  rivalry.  A great  debt  had  been  piled 
up  in  the  process.  Should  not  the  colo- 
nies, who  had  reaped  the  chief  benefit, 
bear  part  of  the  cost?  They  had  them- 
selves incurred  burdensome  debts,  no 
doubt,  in  the  struggle,  and  their  assem- 
blies would  very  likely  profess  them- 
selves willing  to  vote  what  they  could 
should  his  Majesty  call  upon  them  and 
press  them.  But  an  adequate  and  or- 
derly system  of  taxation  could  not  be 
wrought  out  by  the  separate  measures 
of  a dozen  petty  legislatures;  ’twere  best 
the  taxation  should  be  direct  and  by 
Parliament,  whose  authority,  surely,  no 
man  outside  turbulent  Boston  would  be 
mad  enough  seriously  to  question  or  re- 
sist. It  would,  in  any  event,  be  whole- 
some, now  the  colonies  were  likely  to 
grow  lusty  as  kingdoms  in  their  roomy 
continent,  to  assert  a mother’s  power  to 
use  and  restrain — a power  by  no  means 
lost  because  too  long  unexercised  and 
neglected.  It  was  with  such  wisdom  the 
first  step  was  taken.  In  March,  1764, 
Parliament  voted  it  “just  and  necessary 
that  a revenue  be  raised  in  America,” 
passed  an  act  meant  to  secure  duties  on 
wines  and  sugars,  and  took  measures  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  revenue  ser- 
vice in  America. 

George  Grenville  was  Prime  Minister. 
He  lacked  neither  official  capacity  nor 
acquaintance  with  affairs.  He  thought 
it  just  the  colonists  should  pay  their 
quota  into  the  national  treasury,  seeing 
they  were  so  served  by  the  national 
power;  and  he  declared  that  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  he  should  propose 
certain  direct  taxes  in  addition  to  the  in- 
direct already  in  force.  He  saw  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  doubt  that  the  colonies 
would  acquiesce,  if  not  without  protest,  at 
least  without  tumult  or  dangerous  resist- 
ance. It  was  a sad  blunder.  Virginia 
resented  threat  and  execution  alike  in 
such  a matter  as  deeply  as  did  litigious 


Massachusetts.  A long  generation  ago, 
in  the  quiet  year  1732,  when  bluff  Sir 
Robert  was  Prime  Minister,  there  had 
been  an  incident  which  Governor  Keith, 
maybe,  had  forgotten.  The  ministry  had 
demanded  of  Massachusetts  thatshe  should 
establish  a fixed  salary  for  her  governors 
by  a standing  grant ; but  she  had  refused, 
and  the  ministers  had  receded.  The  affair 
had  not  been  lost  upon  the  other  colonies. 
That  sturdy  onetime  royal  Governor  Al- 
exander Spots  wood,  in  Virginia,  had  noted 
it  very  particularly,  and  spoken  of  it  very 
bluntly,  diligent  servant  of  the  crown  as 
he  was,  to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  when 
he  came  his  way  on  his  “ progress  to  the 
mines.”  He  declared  “that  if  the  As- 
sembly in  New  England  would  stand 
bluff,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be 
forced  to  raise  money  against  their  will; 
for  if  they  should  direct  it  to  be  done  by 
act  of  Parliament,  which  they  have  threat- 
ened to  do  (though  it  be  against  the  right 
of  Englishmen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
representatives),  yet  they  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  put  such  an  act  in  ex- 
ecution.” No  observing  man  could  so 
much  as  travel  in  Virginia  without  find- 
ing very  promptly  what  it  was  that  gave 
point  and  poignancy  to  such  an  opinion. 
That  quiet  gentleman  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Burnaby,  Vicar  of  Greenwich,  was  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1759,  and  saw  plainly  enough 
how  matters  stood.  “ The  public  or  polit- 
ical character  of  the  Virginians,”  he  said, 
“corresponds  with  their  private  one;  they 
are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  can  scarcely 
bear  the  thought  of  being  controlled  by 
any  superior  power.  Many  of  them  con- 
sider the  colonies  as  independent  states, 
not  connected  with  Great  Britain  other- 
wise than  by  having  the  same  common 
King  and  being  bound  to  her  with  nat- 
ural affection.”  Not*only  so,  but  “they 
think  it  a hardship  not  to  have  an  un- 
limited trade  to  every  part  of  the  world.” 
All  this,  and  more,  Grenville  might  have 
learned  by  the  simple  pains  of  inquiry. 
One  had  but  to  open  his  eyes  and  look 
to  see  how  imperious  a race  had  been 
bred  in  the  almost  feudal  South ; and,  for 
all  they  had  never  heard  revolutionary 
talk  thence, ministers  ought  to  have  dread- 
ed the  leisure  men  had  there  to  think,  the 
provocation  to  be  proud,  the  necessity  to 
be  masterful  and  individual,  quite  as 
much  as  they  had  ever  dreaded  the  stub- 
born temper  and  the  quick  capacity  for 
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united  action  they  had  once  and  again 
seen  excited  in  New  England. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  try  new  laws  to 
see  what  the  colonies  would  do  if  pro- 
voked. The  difficulty  already  encoun- 
tered in  enforcing  the  laws  of  trade  was 
object-lesson  enough;  and  the  trouble  in 
that  matter  had  grown  acute  but  yester- 
day. For  long,  indeed,  no  one  in  the 
colonies  questioned  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  regulate  their  trade;  but  it  was 
notorious  that  the  laws  actually  enacted 
in  that  matter  had  gone  smoothly  off  in 
America  only  because  they  were  not  seri- 
ously enforced.  “The  trade  hither  is  en- 
grossed by  the  Saints  of  New  England,” 
laughed  Colonel  Byrd,  “ who  carry  off  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco  without  troubling 
themselves  with  paying  that  impertinent 
duty  of  a penny  a pound.”  The  Acts  of 
Trade  practically  forbade  direct  commerce 
with  foreign  countries  or  their  dependen- 
cies, especially  in  foreign  bottoms;  but 
ships  from  France.  Spain,  and  the  Canary 
Isles  came  and  went  very  freely  notwith- 
standing in  colonial  ports;  for  royal  offi- 
cials liked  to  enjoy  a comfortable  peace  and 
the  esteem  of  their  neighbors,  and  very 
genially  winked  at  such  transgressions. 
Cargoes  without  number  were  sent  to  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  West  Indies  every 
year,  and  as  many  brought  thence,  which 
were  undoubtedly  forfeit  under  the  navi- 
gation laws  Parliament  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  elaborate  and  enforce;  and  pri- 
vateering as  well  as  smuggling  had  for 
long  afforded  the  doughty  seamen  of  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Charleston,  and  New  York  a 
genteel  career  of  profit.  Things  had  come 
to  such  a pass  that  where  business  went 
briskly  the  people  of  the  colonial  ports  de- 
manded as  of  right  “a  full  freedom  of 
illegal  trade,”  and  broke  sometimes  into 
riot  when  it  was  denied  them.  The  Bos- 
ton News  Letter  had  been  known  very 
courteously  to  mourn  the  death  of  a 
worthy  collector  of  his  Majesty’s  customs 
because,  “ with  much  humanity,”  he  had 
been  used  to  take  “pleasure  in  directing 
masters  of  vessels  how  they  ought  to  avoid 
the  breach  of  the  Acts  of  Trade.”  Sea- 
captains  grew  accustomed  to  very  confi- 
dential relations  with  owners  and  con- 
signees, and  knew  very  well,  without 
official  counsel,  how  to  take  the  advice 
“ not  to  declare  at  the  Custom-house”; 
and  things  went  very  easily  and  cordial- 
ly with  all  parties  to  the  understanding. 

In  1761  that  understanding  was  of  a 


sudden  rudely  broken  and  the  trouble 
began,  which  Grenville  had  the  folly 
to  add  to.  The  Board  of  Trade  de- 
termined to  collect  the  duties  on  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  so  long  and  so  sys- 
tematically evaded  in  the  trade  between 
New  England  and  the  West  Indies,  at 
whatever  cost  of  suit  and  scrutiny,  and 
directed  their  agents  in  Boston  to  demand 
“writs  of  assistance”  from  the  courts, 
giving  them  leave  to  enter  what  premises 
they  would  in  search  of  smuggled  goods. 
There  was  instant  exasperation  and  re- 
sistance. General  search-warrants,  open- 
ing every  man’s  door  to  the  officers  of  the 
law,  with  or  without  just  and  explicit 
ground  of  suspicion  against  him,  no  Eng- 
lish subject  anywhere  would  submit  to; 
and  yet  these  writs  authorized  nothing 
less.  Issued  under  a questionable  exten- 
sion to  America  of  an  exceptional  power 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  they  violated 
every  precedent  of  the  common  law,  no 
less  than  every  principle  of  prudent  ad- 
ministration ; and  the  excitement  which 
they  provoked  was  at  once  deep  and  omi- 
nous. Sharp  resistance  was  made  in  the 
courts,  and  no  officer  ever  ventured  to 
serve  one  of  the  obnoxious  writs.  Such 
challenge  of  the  process  was  uttered  by 
colonial  counsel  upon  trial  of  the  right, 
moreover,  that  ministers  would  be  with- 
out excuse  should  they  ignore  the  warn- 
ing, so  explicit  and  so  eloquent  of  revo- 
lutionary purpose.  It  was  James  Otis 
who  uttered  it.  He  had  but  the  other 
day  carried  the  royal  commission  in  his 
pocket  as  Advocate-General  in  his  Maj- 
esty’s Court  of  Admiralty;  but  he  would 
not  have  scrupled,  even  as  his  Majesty’s 
servant,  he  said,  to  oppose  the  exercise  of 
a power  which  had  already  cost  one  King 
his  head  and  another  his  throne.  To  op- 
pose in  such  a case  was  to  defend  the  very 
constitution  under  which  the  King  wore 
his  crown.  That  constitution  secured  to 
Englishmen  everywhere  the  rights  of  free- 
men; the  colonists  had,  besides,  the  plain 
guarantees  of  their  own  charters;  if  con- 
stitution and  charter  failed,  or  were  gain- 
said, the  principles  of  natural  reason  suf- 
ficed for  defence  against  measures  so 
arrogant  and  so  futile.  No  lawyer  could 
justify  these  extraordinary  writs;  no  King 
with  an  army  at  his  back  could  ever  force 
them  to  execution. 

Protest  not  only,  but  defiance  rang  very 
clear  in  these  fearless  words;  and  minis- 
ters must  avow  themselves  very  ignorant 
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should  they  pretend  they  did  not  know 
how  Mr.  Otis  had  kindled  fire  from  one 
end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  But 
Grenville  was  resolute  to  take  all  risks 
and  push  his  policy.  He  did  not  flinch 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  of 
1764,  and  in  the  session  of  1765  calmly 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  further  taxation. 
He  proposed  that  the  colonists  should  be 
required  to  use  revenue  stamps  upon  all 
their  commercial  paper,  legal  documents, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers;  and  that,  at 
once  as  a general  measure  of  convenience 
and  a salutary  exhibition  of  authority, 
his  Majesty’s  troops  stationed  in  the  plan- 
tations should  be  billeted  on  the  people. 
Parliament  readily  acquiesced.  It  was 
thus  Grenville  purposed  “defraying  the 
expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  se- 
curing” the  colonies;  but  he  came  near 
losing  them  instead.  The  act  was  passed 
in  March ; it  was  not  to  go  into  effect  un- 
til November;  but  the  colonists  did  not 
keep  him  waiting  until  November  for 
their  protests.  It  was  the  voice  of  a ver- 
itable tempest  that  presently  came  over 
sea  to  the  ear  of  the  startled  minister. 
And  it  was  not  the  General  Court  of  tur- 
bulent Massachusetts,  but  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  loyal  Virginia  that  first 
spoke  the  general  indignation.  Already 
in  the  autumn  of  1764,  upon  the  mere 
threat  of  what  was  to  come,  that  House 
had  spoken  very  urgently  against  the 
measures  proposed,  in  a memorial  to  King 
and  Parliament,  which,  amidst  every  prop- 
er phrase  of  loyalty  and  affection,  had 
plainly  declared  it  the  opinion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s subjects  in  Virginia  that  such  acts 
would  be  in  flat  violation  of  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  liberties;  and  the  com- 
mittee by  which  that  memorial  was  drawn 
up  had  contained  almost  every  man  of 
chief  consequence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
colony,  the  King’s  Attorney-General  him- 
self not  excepted.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  protest  against  measures  to  come  and 
quite  another  to  oppose  their  execution 
when  enacted  into  laws.  The  one  was 
constitutional  agitation;  the  other,  flat  re- 
bellion-little less.  It  was  very  ominous 
to  read  the  words  of  the  extraordinary 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Burgesses  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1765,  after  the  Stamp 
Act  had  become  law,  and  note  the  tone  of 
restrained  passion  that  ran  through  them. 
They  declared  that  from  the  first  the  set- 
tlers of  “his  Majesty’s  colony  and  do- 
minion ” of  Virginia  had  possessed  and 


enjoyed  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and 
immunities  at  any  time  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  itself;  and  that 
this,  their  freedom,  had  been  explicitly 
secured  to  them  by  their  charters,  “to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been 
abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of 
England  ” ; “ that  the  taxation  of  the  peo- 
ple by  themselves  or  by  persons  chosen 
by  themselves  to  represent  them  ” was  “ a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  British 
freedom,  without  which  the  ancient  con- 
stitution” of  the  realm  itself  could  not 
subsist;  “and  that  his  Majesty’s  liege 
people  of  this  most  ancient  colony  ” had 
“ uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of 
being  thus  governed  by  their  assemblies 
in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  inter- 
nal police,”  had  never  forfeited  or  relin- 
quished it,  and  had  seen  it  “constantly 
recognized  by  the  Kings  and  people  of 
Great  Britain.” 

Spoken  as  it  was  in  protest  against  act- 
ual legislation  already  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  direct  despite  of  all  such  privi- 
lege’s and  immunities,  this  declaration  of 
rights  seemed  to  lack  its  conclusion.  The 
constitutional  rights  of  Virginians  had 
been  invaded.  What  then?  Resolved, 
therefore,  “that  his  Majesty’s  liege  peo- 
ple, the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are 
not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatever  designed  to  im- 
pose any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them, 
other  than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the 
General  Assembly  aforesaid,”  and  “that 
any  person  who  shall,  by  speaking  or 
writing,  assert  or  maintain  ” the  contrary 
“shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  his  Maj- 
esty's colony.”  Such  had  been  the  un- 
compromising conclusion  drawn  by  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions.  What  other 
conclusion  could  any  man  draw  if  he 
deemed  the  colonists  men,  and  proud  men 
at  that?  But  the  Burgesses  would  not  go 
so  far  or  be  so  explicit.  They  feared  to 
speak  treason;  they  were  content  to  pro- 
test of  their  rights,  and  let  the  issue  bring 
conclusions  to  light.  It  had  been  hot 
fighting  to  get  even  that  much  said.  The 
men  hitherto  accepted  always  as  leaders 
in  the  House  had  wished  to  hold  it  back 
from  rash  and  heated  action,  and  there 
had  been  bitter  debates  before  even  those 
significant  premises  for  a revolutionary 
conclusion  had  been  forced  to  adoption. 
Old  leaders  and  new,  young  men  and  old 
alike,  had  willingly  united  in  the  memo- 
rial of  1764;  but  now  that  the  Stamp  Act 
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wae . law  conservative  immhw  shrank  Job^r  time  in' the  colony  : Jived  back 

from  ■doi’n*r  what  n*«u*t  look  ;-'i i a hat  iYbro 'Ule  ijkte-Kafcr  vmwl'w*  .where  -the 
defiance’ rtf  Parliament  Only  young  men  fc&l  w'istoern ey  bud  iU  rvktuigfh  and 3H- 
wou  id-hav*  had  the?  audacity  to  urge  such  • premayy  Uiyy  .were  of  fbai  midrib*  dJiiis 
action;  only,  .very  ■•^ti^vordio;w-v  young  of  yeomen  "*iOhuu--!M  who  love  liberty 
men  would  have  had  the  cupudiy  in  U\-  iviulr.  "A  ri^ur^Hnnk- 

duee  the  Httuae  !&y^Wfee  jrt,)  Bui  yuefi  t^rsiey  g'rcnvth  of  pr^iH^l 


wiLU  jcM  A^r.»:  ma'HV-^U^gk,  ;*iua*K*3UKo,  at  tuiwpiu&Ij^t  dav 


AW)  i;uU-£Ott. 

.■•.firtfny  W,*t4  f?Hu4-. 


two  years  ago  m the  celebrated  jwirso'ns'  revelation  upon  the  quiet  assembly.  He 
ease  at  Hanover  cchn^duMiki^'  the  u m but  twenty  - m«*  ye/ i*s  old,  but  be 

Jaw  mid  ihe  evidence.  But  lo>  carders  bad  spent  all  bis  'life  iu  leav/mig  ho>v 
tires*  uml  miju?ie?\  bis  loose,  ungainly  the  world  wont,  and  by  wbm  manner  of 
tigtire*  his  listless ..  absent  bearing,  must  . speech  it  was  moved  and  ; governed, 
have  set  rmvny  a wort f y . meo-iber • star-  bad  roamed  the  woods  with  no  rhouybt 
ing.  For  fetich'*  r?ven  W^hi.ngtmj,  iii-  buy  foiyiptfrt*  Or  a quiet  hour  with  h hunk 
iber/M^an  h/m»  been  nothing  either  or  his  fancy  iu  t-1  ie  shade  of  Mo*  im>&. 
sirange  or  unattractive  in  the  rough  ex  Me  bad  kept  a eon ntiy  s« ore,  unci  lei  p*or 
teller  -and  \iu4t vfylh of  the  ifeW  sip-  and  lal  jt  of  Of  colony,  and 

itdember,  Fumtibnus  though  he  ’was  oou.orv  ?.■..]*>  take,  jewed t-j no  of  buhinv-r 
himself  nyev»nw  pubu  Of  dress  and  peat-  Finally  he  had!  Imbed  with  a 
in^.;\Va4dnglmi's  life  had  most  of  if  been  non  £ relish  in  the  laivy’uwi  bad  sei  lime 
spent  wit  h men  winy  looked  thus,  ami.  yet  self  to  plead  causes  for  Ins  newborns  hi 
Were  stuff  of  riyb  caU  a.  way  that  mad$  .^.r^'-und  juries 

pacify  wdJun  The  rvi^urmr  of  a imu*  surrender  at  disfcrKmn  In  evr?yUnng 
e»m Id  r*s  im  test  of  quality  with  be' bad  seemed  to  • 'read  . the-  p*mm* 

hi on  'Hirs  e;s perk nec  bad  covered  the  men.  Books  no  less  than  mwh  the chance 
kvlndw  nl  ViegliMun  life  He  was  company  of  au-  .$d*.;  miifeil: .’ ;fe* '. 'tes& :tiiii.H . 

m y.rt>u><'rxi  b v U;*H\  nut  by  principle,  the  coustaut  talk  of  the  neyyUundy  lamb 
A nd  5%iFn%  ffelirV  Vad^I^  feet,  cmytf  to  be  )fyed  ity  la  ftft  fchriwJib  i>i * 

the- stfittie- f#thy th s& lie fe  eB^eti  tial  quality  quisk  principles  of  the,  people  arid' ‘polity 
*m$  prindipife  though  |y  fcijatlter  wiyy.  to  which  to  belongi^,  umi  to  lend  him  as. 
lb  nrv's  itfe  had  been  .wilful,  eayrioiems,  inevitably  every  Uvitig  phrase  in  which 
a bit  b^pba^ard  c W^slutic torts  all  the  fo  inter  them;  The  universal  sy  vivp^fhv 
Wbib>  wnbpyd  tu  dj.^bpiinH  • bet  both  men  iful  refuglu  Which  madelm  pleas*  at  >v  **>, 
hid  ioUyVifMbiVpd  s#*eu  dny  whole  energy  tHigagntyg  to  %ne%  o{  i^erv  «tar^p  rende^d; 

♦>f  ;.;th<>  eo^hidti^*kH|h  knew  im  hope,  Iris  power  up  less  Ump  te^rible./^iefi:  li^ 
could' divine  its  dcsUny,  There  was  but  turned  to  play  upoh  fheir  passions.  He 
one  Virginia,  and  tliey  were  her  children,  was. not  conscious  of  ,auy  a ndacity  vvlie^ 
f r < r,!,b:l  not  take  long  io  bring  ibeui  to  an  he  sprang  to  bis  feet  upon  live  instant  he 
timierstamling  and  eornradrslup  in  affairs;  saw  the  House  respl  ve<i  ibto  eommo  * * 
H : whs  ebnraetcnsfit?  of  the  new  mem-  U>  eo  n^ider  the  Sfemp  Act;  if  *}$  t he 
her  that  be  should  siep  at  once  umt  -un-  ardi>r  of  his 'nature  io  spe^k  when  e*. ♦#«/>>- 
io-vYohingi;y  to  k place  of  ieader^nfi  when  tion  moTed  hiin  strongly,  nhifemt  diooebf 
deh.m.e. of  MtC .Skimp  A<‘!  j^tuTed  the  House.,  of  propriety  or  precedence;  -cud  u v\av 
iiml  tTiaf.  he  Hhymid  ii istan Wy  sweep  the  like  bhp  fo  sttwid  thci'fj  ^hspyfed,  r^duigr 
fixafarily  i’uio.hiH  hdloavuig  with  a charm  in*  resolutions  from  a flv-l^af  !>jFrti-..fevi.M 
ami  &$s$i  nf  eluquchee  that  caine  like  a an  old  law  Imofe. 
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It  scented  no  doubl  a precious  pit***;  pi  ^omuiudmnal  UiMesmen.  II  made  them 
audacity  ■ -in  the  eyes  Of*  the  prescriptive  grave  si- ml  deeply  Anxious  U>  kee  lit*4  priv 
leaders  of  -the  House  to  heav  tins  almost  Wage's  that  Were;  most  de«<r  to  them  Unis 
unknown  larKii)  propose  n i.s  high  recital  of  violated  am}  denied,  but  it  did  not  make 
Virginia's  liberties and  liia  express  tkd'i-  them  ! tasty  io  quaml  with  the  TarUa 
apefc  Parliament1 — moes  which  rang*  meat  of  the  reul?n.  They  had  mjh'Uded 
no  less  clear  and  confident  upon  the  Clause  opposition4,  hut  they  feu  red  to  Jtbrmr  their 
which  declared  ' \>b  MAje^iy’fc  liege  |K?<>  cause  away  hy  defiance.  Twas  as  little 
)>le  <,  of  the  colmsy  m no  way  bound  to  wise  a*  dignified  to  flout  thus  at  the  sov- 
yield  titan  ifiThe  ii^erfiu^e  of  pCrw vr.  Wfoi*e  ail  bad  b&ett 

Itie  accept'd  Vhutter  of  his  premises..  'jHe-  cvhnmU'd  to  win  it  to  for  bear  ri  net,.  . 
bate  llamed  up  at  once,  hot,  even  passion  U;  was  not  the  least  part  of  th*>  diflh 
ah*}  The  astounding,  moving  eh>qnepeo  eu.lty  P»  face  the  veteran  Speaker.  Jolm 
of  the  youujt >:  advocate,  li ns  iiisMnt  hold  RohinNon.  so  old  in  affairs*,  so  stately  m 
upor*  the  Ho^e  the  directness  vviVli  which  to-  vqr*\  so  gravely  eon rteou${  and  yet  with 
tie  purposed  ami  executed  action  ih  so  such  a I bveiii  of  ^ood  maimers  against 
grave  a matter.  stimrd  tlm.puUjea  of  his  iho*e  who  shonTfl  nmfee  bi'egteb  of  ib# 
Opponents  ami  bis  followor^  with  an  equal  decorona  trailiUons  kf  th^  plane.  Bflt  iiW 
power  A-nd  mimed  those  who  would  have  . men  chiefly  to  he  feared  wore  on Tim  homy 
id  reeked  him  to  a vehemence  as  great  as  Thm^  was  TticTmrd  Bland,"  wary QbkLev 
his  b>vn.  The  old  leaders  of  the  House,  petacurcvi/'TvIth  1 ^otViViTpUK  of  the  look  ' 
with  whom  i*e  hcoybdood Cave  to  face  lu  a Vfif^&5au  wit  Xl ^ pftvch~ 

Um  critical  were  the  ipore.foiy  mehtA  which  he  bamlliiitli  and  sfpdirtH 

inidabie  because  of  life  strong  reason  of  iuiicb/Niuibi>r  of  a treulise  against  the. 
their  position;  ,.  No  tit u*  could  ;jusi l y doubt  Quakers  on  watnr- baptism ,v:  with  nope  of 
that  they  wished  to  see  the  phi  l>omuiioU  the  ft*  of  ail  orator,  but  «.  yeriudde  an  Vo 
keep  and  viVulmate  her  litferry,  but  they  qua  mil  iif  la  w and  rh*  preeedeivtsoaf  pub- 
deemed  if  folly  in  be thus  in  tempera  tel  y lie  business  a .very".-  hurnddably-  -.man'  hr 
br-foreVmm)  with  tin-  issue.  Almost  to  a eounseL  Qu*>i  men  trusted  him,  and 
man  they  were  sprung  of  families  who  thmight  bbi  prudence  very  wise,  (feorge 
bad  cOoie  w Virgium  w>i.h  the  great  mi-  Wythe  was  no  h^d«x^np>dA  iind  no  Ws* 
j^viitrori  that  haM  A;;  A'e;!.  Q-'y 

t? itVf^is.U - ' ; i >:*v / T\ i / *'  '•-  *. 

n}gtpii$l  ihiU^  . ... 

day  Mimr  so  "nirany 
wen*  fteeiug  Eng- 
land io  t>e  quit,  of  c : 

tlfy  Puritan  tyran- 

ny~n>yhfi^  a If-  *N;;  :;  y 

and  the-  - h 

quick  wit (i  tjie  mii~  ,■  .;.  vV.A  •} 

tiuma  ¥ k>yatiy  A o,  H'  / 

'Twa^  mhv  a ^ SX\i  j:  .aB 

i.tue  MOvr  thvUil  . W- fy” 

JvefcTs  day  indeeiE,  * w * "r  1 • 

gene  rail  om  Und 
pm*ed.  M*d  a ilmp  ^f|| 

{la&xion  far  Virginia  ffj{  v^y  fgf  fk 

bud  been  added  it*  jF 

that  old  i*ev^mic:e  'M/fyi 

for  the  -wearer  of  : 
the  crowLt  in  Eng 
laud.  - Bui  these;  /-V' 

inba  prided  them  k ‘ 

^dill  upon  ;.•  .•' ‘?y ::?; 

f v I <>y  n t i ^ ; 
ft  a ikhni  of  htmar 
to  nbo W f bejm $el v r?s 
nu  aeitu tor*,  but 
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itifluerximl.  .Men  knew  him  ft  nairi  of  tibkytn  jfe*  JoVi&l,  and  trusted  without  quo* 
letters,  lb*.  fcpVnv  ledge  of  many  ti.on,  tvlueh  no  man  wer  thongh-t  to  gain- 

mat*  book*  u>  i he  \mn$  me  of  Mhur s<  ami  wy>  And  Pty  Um  ItaiiOolpb,  with  Ins 

set  %v*'M  s Urn*  by  \m  moeuritv.  as  “inuvvnedgv. , temper,  expoa-ieur*. ' ymi  gr- 

as it  was  1* iiman  and  sweetened  with  good  foen't.  inh^ritr?  a#  of  a fwiv*  Romnm 
feeling.  It  made  fhmbojph  and  TVudln  spirit,  was  ?<  »wt  itf  pi’mce / wrm> ng  Ate 
ton  a fit!  NicjuviMfi,  the  elder  .ora furs  of  the  . Nn  ma’n  ' Wahl  vhmbr  ui^h;J 
House,  stoio  ill?'  m**$$  mhmkndde  Umt  Yi^ioVn  LO  biMr  her  h'hevtb-*.  He  Ui<ti 
they  should  imve  jutp  b-  tiufcii  .a*  Uie.*e  ?u  gone' over  h>.^.  foe  Ifvr  Ui  Thnv,  ‘ ' 

their  elbows  to  prompt  and  steady.  Urnm.  i$£i  tiny,  fho'Mgh  fm  was  tile  IChur*  ;U- 
And  vet  they  would  hei>mk>nuidMbh’  iornry  alul  had  lost  his  other  for  Vos  hold 
enough  of  thmnse!  v<  s.  Edmund  .IVmllc  Rut there  were  (rudhiom.  orLyv.'H 

ton  luef  n<-i,  indeed,  tin--  blood  orvhr  breed-  t\  .tub  m try » v mi  his  Uroediuir  wlneh 
log  that  gar'A his  ecd  leagues  p.n>Aij]e:^.. hpjp  might  rightly  ignore,  ili^  fATimr 
had  '.von  his  tfft.y  to  leadership  by  In:-  n w m IkmVuv  -him  \if*\\  wo.*i  knighthood  and  do 
sternly  genius  for  alfairs.  He  ormt  nothing  royiif  favor  by  long  avid  homovdde  ser 
l>nl  law  books.  knew  nothing  hxil  busings^  vice  - u*  hi*  Majesty  * m tnmer  *»*  .th*1  rtvh 
eared  jay  nothing  but  to  m&’lm  prmufeil  mry*.  Fritk*  awl  loyarhy  haii--g<dite  hsftftJ , 
not  of  his  powers.  Hut  jie  took  a U her  in  IVanci  in  Ihv  annuls  of  a proud  ttw< 
life  and  purpose  with  such  a *vst,  made  and  }«oi  Wo*t  for  the  Randolphs 
every  stroke  with  .so  serene  o self  posses-  which  mad?  if.  tinpossd.de  Sir  JohnV  woo 
siou,  was  so  quick:  to  amt  mg  iipqu  should  very-  long  w • f nan?  t lie 
ev^ry  kdv^ntage  j it ) its  ifusine^s  of  debate?  he  had  so  IVoyWn’hlT  iidmrit^tly  ; 4nd  fo*; 
^nd  was  Withal  so  Iran  spa  rent,  horo  hiuh  Feytmt  Ratidniph  \roM  mm  m ire  Hgsdu  ri«^ 

King's  BttMi-uer  U 
was  mu  ;>s  ii.u  Kmul' m 
- ' ' ' officer  ffowvvt-r  i-. ■ * 

upoji  him  when  he 

wtmUi  d>i  well  to;  h«fk 
(a  the  fate 
a oil  Charles  the:  First 
h >rpmH  table  gxan  t pies. 
Btii  heVius  not  daunted 
a w hit.  ;*  If  ihis  fe 
f&li  w m«i  «iu;b  a gt'are  oxtd  ch^ettr  fiFhmio  tnmson/rualce -ihn  tn.osi  of  \u"  was  his  deft* 

ididih^ihded  and  aipve  to  thern  Onp  ^Hjvivho  niighi  h 
ih^i  it  iifvnqt  a jgn*^{  to  the  *Uwl  wich  hluu  had  he  knovyu.  wiis  ‘Jb- 
IIouHfo  to  hrhr  hiiu  iuUirvruu  in  its  discus-  s**nt.  Rtclnsrd  Bmow  Lee  would  hsv* 
Anns  NVitll  tm  mcl,»di.*us  voice,  his  cool,  him  light  to  Ins  support  [it  mime  as  &ude£.l 
diMuK  f.  eff^ohvp  cloctiihuo  Ho  hurt  Car-  and  as  homu-nhlr  its  iiuy  in  the  cojony 
Ipr;  Nfghol^s  added  to  di^e  talyhU  for  and  Ah  «loqiije!ij:re" /j^ir^al j5>;.i^s  ll j bn  Ids 
HmUwqs  ami  debate  ft  reverent  piety r a own.  But  as  If  was,  hv  was  left  a unosi 


mi£\vxtu  «Art,  t^k  wo^  oy  .me.  a^^noLPHs. 

: .*•'•:  v •/•  ;0x',  •"  k »-«r  . ■-•.:-  ■ 
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uloae, ami  won  hia  battle  with  no  other  aid  the  language  he  would  have  used but  it* 
tli;m  very  plain  men  could  lend  by  vote  action  seemed  seditious  enough  uv  Fnu 
and  The  rot#  vras  very  q Her,  the  Governor.  »mf  he  gfragnpllr  div 

eiosy.  bnl  "fsouyh.  i&ndoiph  dung  out.  .solved  them.  It  did.  little  good  h>  send 
of  i he  House,  muUermtr  hi  his  heat  that  Virginians  homey  however  if  thy  object 
h^.1:  would  b?jye  giyytv  ivve  inudhvd  ^»ni^  was  io  check  agitation  The  whole  man 
<m fqr  a single  vpfe.  •;  ' Jig  iu ry  y • tfckiwjj • 'thfc' ' *« *v  °f  their  life-lvrecl  thought' 
triumph  very  simply,  as  was  hi*  wont.  yert  of  uetkaj.  Where  ineu  have  l*a?u 
and  k no  vying  his  work  for  -the  Ve*sH>d  to  he  oidividual , live  oepuralcly  and;  With 
done,  quietly  tyafth  h is  *m*$h  at 

that  very  day.  striding  u n norfeyeo ed } rv  / * ! i • pU«  orV  tables  y>!Vr<  in  Vestry  ooufi- 
down  Duke  of  Gloucester Sneer whMiiny  HI  ' U-igetiimy ronstit u 1 1 t coming  kmi  go; 
with  a friend.  Ids-  legs  chad  <n  buckskin  mg,  miking  und  fdanuing  throughout. ad 
ftv  if  for  ihe  frontier,.  his  saddle-bags  and  the  country  -aide,  accustomed  to  form  • 
the  reins  -of  his  lean  nag  siting  carelessly  opinions  Ur  league,  nod  yet  express  each 
over  his  4rfiiv  man  las  own  with  a dash  and  ftarcr  Uf 

The  Assembly  had  adopted  Henry’s  imlependence ; where  there  is  the  leisure 
decbtralion  of  rights,  not  hisr  v*m\\num  to  reflect,  the  habit  of  joint  rdforts  in  huri 
ot  di^bed^^ce,  vtiid  had  softened  a little  ness. 


of  dished i« nee.  and  had  softened  a little 


y the  spirit  to  be  eoeJa^  atid  iibu n dan t 
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bpportmuiy  to  lie  frank  siyjthai  -^  tf  yiyu  York,  id  the  call  of  Ma&^eh useite;  to  fakp 
will,  yon  nuiv  lm»k  iu  mv  publiv  view*  counsel  should  life  done,  Evory 

vpry  ^nfid^iiUy-;. ktPMv  that  Kf>nif  Carolitia/ 

fiASifv.  Without,  a>;  with-  them.  And  Georgia,  (bo  Only  collides' aWlil 

Wstfhitigt.011  had  taken  ? 1 1>  part  in  the  from  fhfc  c**i«g?v*sG  won  hi  have  sent 
stormy  s&eftf#  of  but  had  dtdfcgme*  to.,  had  Mmir  Governors  not 

sat  nairnjy  apart,  rather,  concerned  and  piw anted  I him  hy  tl»e  dissolution y.>n heir 
thoughtf.nl.  Hr!  win  not  cu-.dv  v:mm.{  $ ssemblies  buiVre  they  could  ach  on  Che 
hy;- the  cx/dtemehl of  a >ul<ktah  agiudion.  calb  A deep  xoiic< >m 

H e had  tin*  ^oldrto:^  Mined y habit  of  self-  hud  spread  evarywd teye  IhrbuglihtH  the 
possession  m the  presence  of  a crisis,  and  settlements.  Nm  only  did  the  impemUnr 
ids  own  w a v of  holding  things  af  arm's-  enf'oiremVp.t  of  the  wed- Ym  gross/ iv  Uin emi 
length  for  scrutiny  — *Giky  a bishop  ml  h j*  versa*  ipu  «d  the  speculative  part  of  the. 
prayers,/'  *$j  wag  said  Hr  had  a sohucr's  cmomMs/Gis  Wr^hiiigtnti  u fete  In  From 
loyalty,  too,  a ml  *hnvpe*i*  at.  fydndlhu*:  vis  Dnmlmluo  in  London  yiu  promised  m- 
His  thought-  nodonUtyxvas  with  rhe  con-  e.n  genes  a iso  (ito  energies  ot.  very  avhve: 
ser vai i ve.v ‘vduUfVtfr  may  have  bean  the  end  h might  he-  veer  violent,  melt  hi 
light  that  sprang  into  hh  »pdi‘t  eye  when  . many  ana*  frrs,  ainr U began  to  grow  ev- 
Henry  s voice -rang  ontr  so  him  a (da non,  ideal,  that  some  part  of  government  iWH 
ruling  Virginia  to  her  stau Uard;.  and  In  would  he  brought  tp  a Maudslill  by  fry 
w.-nw  liomy.  upon  ha  «iKso!m:iou.  to  jo  tit  “ Our-  mohris  of  judieafcin'fe,/' 

and  aid  Shfjfc  ia-ighhor^  m the  slow  discus*  dvchcrcd  VTushmynm,  ‘ ut«m  ibevkaViy 
sion  which  (iiii^  .shape  aifair^  t»>  an  issue  Jie  shut  U)>;  t\*r  n is  impossible  mr  ney.t 
'*  Tire  Virginia.  (b-sobp.inn\  * had  run  of  km  to  iu. /»iiit]rv  over  pr^M'Ut  drcufio 
like  a tlifOie  M)r»»nidi  the  chionics  - not  u>  < }»,a  t he  ^e.t  of  pA.rimrneivt.  <;an 

the  Burgesses  hud  ndupled  them,  hat  a^  hr?  complied  with  . . .:  ami  t|  a 5>!op  U> 
ilvm'j*  h^d  (Irav^n  t hwiVy^  yyhh  their  /Ax*  put  to  W&  jii.4'^^'l  1 jfatiey 

press  threat  of  d t sohe4tenie.  Nor  was  . the  mmdiaM'  <*‘  Great  Britain  trading 
rhur  ail  October,  UCa,  ,dfelyg:d< .-  Ut  the  colonies  will  mU  be  among  t)m 
from  nine  colonies  curne  iogeUai*r  in  Netv  iast  to  avGii  for  a repeal  of  H y The  con 
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than  a bill  of  Tights  and  iTnmuilitie4v  jatid 
li^rksolutvon^  over  xsbkh  arrested 
• .the  itteiiUon  or  the  v/orld;  The  Virgin- 
i»f » /; :iie^px«tc!ii^d[;/iilce ' pajper^'v/oir ' 
itself.  and  Bklutni  Henry  Lee  when  he 


per  unshakeit,  slowly  roming  to  u 
clear  their 

carter.  Fox-lmniiog  did.  ted  cease.  He 
was  much  in  the  .viuhil^ ;.&i*d .at  table  with 
the  Fairfaxes,  whom  nothing  could  shako 
from  their  alWgn\bce;yif\d  who  looked 


had  assisted  Jo  draw  its  roemoria i is . > --r^ 
ened  home  to  form  in  Ins  own  Cavalier 
e<  > n n 1 5 'a  * t ‘W  vs  1 n i o re  i a ml  Ass<  K i a Lon,' 


the  re$tj  bound  tUCTiselv^  byh^^feioh; 
covenant  to  4 e.veri;  e vhiy  ft t edit ty: to  i > rh 
vent  the  execution  of  the  ^h!  thump  Act 
hi  *%$y  itptfHOce  y*  ah  i 0 t.Jiife 

eoJt>«yd5  The  mhtiLd Cy  yuujd  not  .Maud 
the  prepare.  Th&f  Lord 

Rockingham,  ami  the  act  vog*  repealed. 
•MttfMjwhilrv  otatn*  i*m 


with sad  forebodings  upon  the  tatapftl? 
the  colony  was  in.  It  was  proper  they 
should  speak  so  if  they  deemed  0:^L; 
Add  Washington'  had  tio 
what  they  urged.  Lot  'George 
hhe  nelghhor  whom  lie  most’  trhMedy  vv^H 
of  a eery  diHVnmt  mind,  ;m«l 
trued  and  CMfiiiriued  him  ip  otheF  taPii)- ; 
sels  Ateon  w‘uh  six  years  his  sc/iior;  a 
mah/tov* ;:  caAt  by  nature  to  on 4^ thl : y 
nu  n and  ev*mts.  hiny  they  iimsl  go  ami 
limv  !>»■'  They  conferred  con 
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stantly,  at  every  turn  of  their  intimate 
life,  in  the  field  or  in  the  library,  mount- 
ed or  afoot  in  the  forests,  and  came  very 
deliberately  and  soberly  to  their  states- 
man’s view.  Randolph  and  Pendleton 
and  Wythe  and  Bland  had  themselves 
turned,  after  the  first  hesitation,  to  act 
with  ardent  men  like  Lee  in  framing  the 
memorials  to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
which  were  to  go  from  the  Burgesses 
along  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  New  York;  and  Wash- 
ington, who  had  never  hesitated,  but  had 
only  gone  slowly  and  with  his  eyes  open, 
with  that  self-poise  men  had  found  so 
striking  in  him  from  the  first,  came  stead- 
ily with  the  rest  to  the  at  last  common 
purpose  of  resolute  opposition.  The  re- 
peal of  the  act  came  to  all  like  a great 
deliverance. 

Governor  Fauquier  had  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  upon  the 
passage  of  Henry’s  resolutions,  but  he  had 
acted  without  passion  in  the  matter,  and 
had  kept  the  respect  of  the  men  he  dealt 
with.  He  was  not  a man,  indeed,  to 
take  public  business  very  seriously,  hav- 
ing been  bred  a man  of  fashion  and  a 
courtier  rather  than  a master  of  affairs. 
He  loved  gay  company  and  the  deep  ex- 
citement of  the  gaming  - table,  not  the 
round  of  official  routine.  Affable,  gen- 
erous, elegant,  a scholar  and  real  lover 
of  letters,  he  vastly  preferred  the  talk  of 
vivacious  women  and  accomplished  men 
to  the  business  of  the  General  Court,  and 
was  a man  to  be  liked  rather  than  con- 
sulted. Washington,  always  admitted 
to  the  intimacy  of  official  circles  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, very  likely  relished  the  gal- 
lant Fauquier  better  than  the  too  officious 
Dinwiddie.  It  was,  unhappily,  no  por- 
tent to  see  a man  still  devoted  to  dissipa- 
tion at  sixty-two,  even  though  he  were 
Governor  of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  colonies 
and  a trusted  servant  of  the  crown ; and 
Fauquier’s  gifts  as  a man  of  wit  and  of 
instructed  tastes  made  his  companionship 
no  less  acceptable  to  Washington  than  to 
the  other  men  of  discernment  who  fre- 
quented the  ballrooms  and  receptions, 
ate  formal  dinners,  and  played  quiet 
games  of  cards  during  the  brief  season  at 
the  little  capital.  It  did  not  seriously 
disturb  life  there  that  the  Governor  up- 
held the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax,  while 
the  Burgesses  strenuously  opposed  it. 
Washington,  for  one,  did  not  hesitate  on 
that  account  to  be  seen  often  in  friendly 
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talk  with  the  Governor,  or  to  accept  fre- 
quent invitations  to  the  “palace.”  He  was 
of  the  temper  which  has  so  distinguished 
the  nobler  sort  of  Englishmen  in  politics: 
he  might  regard  opposition  as  a public 
duty,  but  he  never  made  it  a ground  of 
personal  feeling  or  private  spite.  In  a 
sense,  indeed,  he  had  long  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  official  circles  in  the  col- 
ony more  intimately  than  any  other  man 
who  did  not  hold  office.  He  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  Fairfaxes  in  his 
youth;  men  in  the  Council  and  at  the 
head  of  affairs  had  been  his  sponsors 
and  friends  from  the  first;  he  had  been 
always,  like  his  brother  before  him,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  chief  groups  in  the 
colony  for  influence  and  a confidential 
connection  with  the  public  business.  It 
was  even  understood  that  he  was  himself 
destined  for  the  Council,  when  it  should 
be  possible  to  put  him  in  it  without 
seeming  to  give  too  great  a preponder- 
ance to  the  Fairfax  interest,  already  so 
much  regarded  in  its  make-up. 

The  first  flurry  of  differing  views  and 
conflicting  purposes  among  the  Virginian 
leaders  had  passed  off.  The  judgment 
of  high-spirited  men  everywhere  sus- 
tained Henry  — gave  him  unmistakable 
authentication  as  a leader;  put  all  public 
men  in  the  way  of  understanding  their 
constituents.  Some  were  bold  and  some 
were  timid,  but  all  were  animated  by  the 
same  hope  and  purpose,  and  few  were  yet 
intemperate.  “Sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  unanimity  among  our  constitu- 
ents,” said  Jefferson  afterwards,  looking 
back  to  that  time  when  he  was  young  and 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  radical  sentiments, 
“although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone 
faster,  we  slackened  our  pace,  that  our  less 
ardent  colleagues  might  keep  up  with  us; 
and  they,  on  their  part,  differing  nothing 
from  us  in  principle,  quickened  their 
gait  somewhat  beyond  that  which  their 
prudence  might  of  itself  have  advised.” 
Patrick  Henry  was  received  to  the  place 
he  had  earned;  and  although  the  older 
leaders  resumed  that  sway  in  counsel  to 
which  their  tried  skill  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  affairs  fairly  entitled  them,  there 
was  no  longer  any  jealous  exclusion  of 
new  men.  Henry’s  fame  crept  through 
the  colonies  as  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken  the  mind  not  of  Virginians  only, 
but  of  all  just  men,  with  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  in  America.  Be- 
fore a year  was  out  Richard  Bland  him- 
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self,  parchment  man  and  conservative 
that  he  was,  had  written  and  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,”  which  said 
nothing  less  than  that  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her  internal  affairs  Virginia  was 
“a  distinct,  independent  state,”  though 
“united  with  the  parent  state  by  the 
closest  league  and  arnity,  and  under  the 
same  allegiance.”  A colony  “treated 
with  injury  and  violence,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ is  become  an  alien.”  When  antiquari- 
ans and  lawyers,  fresh  from  poring  upon 
old  documents,  spoke  thus,  there  were 
surely  signs  of  the  times. 

The  government  at  home  kept  colonial 
sentiment  very  busy.  Even  Lord  Rock- 
ingham’s government,  with  Burke  to  ad- 
monish it.  coupled  its  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duties  with  a “declaratory  act”  which 
sought  to  quiet  controversy  by  giving 
the  lie  direct  to  every  argument  urged 
against  its  authority  in  the  colonies. 
“Parliament  has  power  to  bind  the  col- 
onies in  all  cases  whatsoever,”  was  its 
round  assertion:  “a  resolution  for  Eng- 
land’s right  to  do  what  the  Treasury 
pleased  with  three  millions  of  freemen,” 
cried  Chatham.  Though  Rockingham’s 
government  would  not  act  on  that  right, 
its  successors,  without  scruple,  would; 
and  they  were  soon  about  it,  for  Rock- 
ingham’s ministry  retained  office  scarcely 
a twelvemonth.  Grenville  was,  indeed, 
discredited;  but  Grafton  and  Townshend 
were  as  bad,  as  stubborn  in  temper,  as 
reckless  in  policy.  The  year  1767  saw 
taxes  proposed  and  enacted  on  glass, 
paper,  painters’  colors,  and  tea  import- 
ed into  the  colonies,  with  a purpose  to 
pay  fixed  salaries  to  the  crown’s  officers 
in  the  colonies  out  of  the  proceeds, 
and  the  contested  ground  was  all  to  go 
over  again.  To  show  their  temper,  the 
new  ministers  suspended  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  New 
York  for  refusing  to  make  provision  for 
troops  quartered  upon  the  colony.  To 
complete  their  fiscal  arrangements  they 
presently  created  a custom-house  and 
board  of  revenue  commissioners  for 
America.  It  was  an  ominous  year,  and 
set  opinion  forward  not  a little  in  the  col- 
onies. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  broke,  at  its 
next  session  (1768),  into  fresh  protests  and 
remonstrances,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  restrain  or  rebuke  it.  Fauquier  was 
dead,  and  gone  to  his  reckoning ; the 


reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  gentle  John  Blair,  President  of  the 
Council,  a Virginian  every  inch,  and  with 
never  a thought  of  checking  his  fellow- 
colonists  in  the  expression  of  their  just 
opinions.  The  autumn  brought  Lord  Bo- 
tetourt, the  new  Governor-General,  who 
came  in  showy  state,  and  with  genial  dis- 
play of  courtly  manners  and  good  feel- 
ing; but  his  arrival  made  little  difference. 
The  Burgesses  smiled  to  see  him  come  to 
open  their  session  of  1769  with  pageant  of 
coach  and  six,  brave  display  of  royal  in- 
signia, and  the  manner  of  a sovereign 
meeting  Parliament,  and  turned  from 
him  almost  in  contempt  to  denounce  once 
more  the  course  of  the  ministers,  argue 
again  the  rights  of  America,  declare  they 
would  draw  the  colonies  together  in  con- 
certed opposition,  and  call  upon  the  other 
colonies  to  concur  with  them  alike  in 
their  principles  and  in  their  purpose. 
Botetourt  came  hot  foot  to  dissolve  them ; 
but  they  only  shifted  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, gathered  again  at  the  private  house 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Hay,  and  there  resolved 
no  longer  to  import  the  things  which 
Parliament  had  taxed  in  despite  of  them. 
George  Mason  had  drawn  the  resolutions, 
at  Washington’s  request,  and  Washing- 
ton himself  presented  them. 

Mason’s  thought  had  hastened  very  far 
along  the  path  of  opposition  under  the 
whip  of  England’s  policy,  and  Washing- 
ton’s quite  as  far.  The  government  had 
not  only  sent  troops  to  Boston  and  dis- 
solved every  Assembly  that  protested, 
but  had  advised  the  King  to  press  prose- 
cutions for  treason  in  the  colonies,  and, 
should  there  be  deemed  sufficient  ground, 
transport  the  accused  to  England  to  be 
tried  by  special  commission.  It  wTas  this 
last  measure  that  had  provoked  the  Bur- 
gesses to  their  hottest  outburst.  “At  a 
time  when  our  lordly  master’s  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  deprivation  of  American  free- 
dom,” wrote  Washington  to  Mason,  with 
a sudden  burst  of  passion,  “ it  seems  high- 
ly necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  avert  the  stroke,  and  maintain 
the  liberty  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  ancestors.  . . . That  no  man  should 
scruple,  or  hesitate  a moment,  to  use  a -ms 
in  defence  of  so  valuable  a blessing,  on 
which  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life  de- 
pends, is  clearly  my  opinion.  Yet  a-xns, 
I would  beg  leave  to  add,  should  be  the 
last  resource.”  Addresses  to  the  throne 
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and  remonstrances  to  Parliament  had 
failed:  it  remained  to  try  “starving  their 
trades  and  manufactures,”  to  see  if  that 
at  last  would  arrest  their  attention.  No 
doubt  even  that  would  prove  of  little 
avail;  but  it  was  at  least  peaceable  and 
worth  the  trial.  The  next  month,  accord- 
ingly, he  got  unhesitatingly  to  his  feet  in 
the  private  meeting  of  the  Burgesses  at 
Mr.  Hay’s  and  moved  George  Mason’s 
resolutions;  nor  did  he  forget  to  sub- 
scribe his  quota  to  the  fund  which  was 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  “associa- 
tion ” there  formed. 

The  next  evening  he  attended  the 
“Queen’s  Birth-Night”  at  the  palace  with 
the  same  naturalness  of  demeanor  and 
frankuess  of  dealing  towards  the  Gov- 
ernor as  before.  Botetourt  was  not  all 
show  and  gallantry,  but  was  a genuine 
man  at  bottom.  He  had  come  to  Vir- 
ginia thinking  the  colonists  a pleasure- 
loving  people  who  could  be  taken  by  dis- 
play and  cajoled  by  hospitality:  he  had 
been  told  they  were  such  in  London. 
But  he  knew  his  mistake  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  it;  and  was  prompt,  even 
while  he  upheld  prerogative,  to  do  what 
he  could  to  deal  with  them  in  a liberal 
and  manly  spirit.  He  had  acquiesced 
very  heartily  at  the  outset  of  his  admin- 
istration in  a decision  of  the  Council  that 
writs  of  assistance  could  not  legally  be 
issued  in  Virginia;  for  the  process  had 
been  tried  there  too.  He  made  such  rep- 
resentations with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  colony  to  the  ministers  at  home  as 
were  both  just  and  wise;  was  assured  in 
reply  #that  the  ministers  were  willing  to 
make  every  necessary  concession ; pledged 
his  word  in  Virginia  that  there  should  be 
a substantial  change  of  policy;  and  died 
the  sooner  (October  15,  1770)  because  the 
government  would  not,  after  all,  redeem 
his  promises.  “ Your  Governor  is  becom- 
ing very  popular,  as  we  are  told  here,” 
wrote  Arthur  Lee  to  his  brother,  from 
London,  “and  I have  the  worst  proof  of 
it  in  the  increased  orders  for  fineries  from 
the  ladies.”  Virginians  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  break  an  immemorial  habit  in 
order  to  starve  the  English  trades  and 
manufactures;  and  it  was  more  than  once 
necessary  to  urge  and  renew  the  non- 
importation agreements  alike  among  the 
Burgesses  and  merchants  at  Williams- 
burg and  by  means  of  local  associations 
throughout  the  colony.  But  Washington 
was  punctilious  to  observe  to  the  letter 


the  agreements  he  had  himself  proposed. 
Again  and  again  he  bade  his  mercantile 
agents  in  London  assist  him  to  guard 
against  any  inadvertent  breach  of  them: 
not  to  send  him  the  articles  Parliament 
had  picked  out  for  taxation  in  the  colo- 
nies. 

Life  still  continued  to  go,  it  is  true, 
with  something  of  the  old  sumptuousness 
at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  in  June,  1768, 
that  Colonel  Washington  ordered  a new 
chariot,  “made  in  the  newest  taste,  hand- 
some, genteel,  and  light,  to  be  made  of 
the  best  seasoned  wood,  and  by  a cele- 
brated workman,”  which  was  to  cost  him, 
fittings  and  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds.  For  all  he  grew  uneasy 
lest  the  colonies’  disagreement  with  Eng- 
land should  come  at  last  to  a conflict  of 
arms,  he  pushed  his  private  interests  with 
no  abatement  of  thoroughness  or  self-pos- 
session, as  if  there  were  no  fear  but  that 
things  would  long  enough  stand  as  they 
were.  He  had  not  run  surveyor’s  lines 
for  Lord  Fairfax  or  assisted  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  Ohio  without  seeing 
what  fair  lands  lay  upon  the  western 
rivers  awaiting  an  owner;  and,  though 
there  was  still  doubt  how  titles  were  to 
be  established  in  that  wilderness,  he  took 
care,  through  the  good  offices  of  an  old 
comrade  in  arms,  at  least  to  be  quietly 
beforehand  with  other  claimants  in  set- 
ting up  such  titles  as  might  be  where 
the  land  lay  richest  and  most  accessible. 
“A  silent  management”  was  what  he 
advised,  “snugly  carried  on  under  the 
guise  of  hunting  other  game,”  lest  there 
should  be  a premature  rush  thither  that 
would  set  rival  interests  a-clashing.  A 
strange  mixture  of  the  shrewdness  of  the 
speculator  and  the  honesty  of  the  gentle- 
man-claims pushed  with  privacy,  but 
without  trickery  or  chicane— ran  through 
his  letters  to  Captain  Crawford,  and  drew 
as  canny  replies  from  the  frontiered  sol- 
dier. Business  gave  way  often  to  sport 
and  pleasure,  too,  as  of  old,  when  politics 
fell  dull  between  sessions.  Now  it  was 
the  hunt;  then  a gunning  party  in  the 
woods;  and  again  a day  or  two  aboard 
his  schooner,  dropping  down  the  river, 
and  drawing  the  seine  for  sheep’s-heads 
upon  the  bar  at  Cedar  Point.  Even  poli- 
tics was  mixed  with  diversion.  He  must 
needs  give  a ball  at  Alexandria  on  the 
evening  of  his  election  to  the  House 
which  was  to  meet  Lord  Botetourt,  no 
less  than  on  other  like  occasions,  of 
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whatever  kind  the  business  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  likely  to  be.  He  did  not  lose  his 
passion  for  fine  horseflesh,  either,  at  the 
thickest  of  the  plot.  In  1770  he  was  with 
Governor  Eden,  of  North  Carolina,  at  the 
Jockey  Club  races  in  Philadelphia,  no 
doubt  relieved  by  the  news  that  all  but 
the  tea  tax  had  been  repealed.  The  next 
year  it  was  the  races  in  Annapolis  that 
claimed  him;  and  in  1773  Jacky  Custis 
held  him  again  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
same  errand.  It  was  wholesome  to  be 
thus  calmly  in  pursuit  of  diversion  in  the 
intervals  of  trying  business.  It  bespoke 
a hearty  life  and  a fine  balance  in  the 
man. 

There  was  one  matter  to  which  Wash- 
ington felt  it  his  bounden  duty  as  a soldier 
and  a man  of  honor  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies,  whether  politics  pressed  or  not. 
A grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  western  lands  had  been  promised 
by  the  government  of  the  colony  to  those 
who  enlisted  for  the  war  against  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1754;  but  nothing 
had  ever  been  done  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise, and  Washington  undertook  to  act  as 
agent  for  his  comrades  in  the  business. 
In  the  autumn  of  1770,  accordingly,  he 
turned  away  for  a space  from  the  deep- 
ening trouble  in  the  east  to  plunge  once 
more  into  the  western  ways  and  search 
out  proper  tracts  for  the  grant  along  the 
reaches  of  the  Ohio.  ’Twas  a two  months’ 
journey,  for  he  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
gone  close  upon  three  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Fort  Pitt.  And  when  he  was  home 
again  no  one  in  the  government  who 
could  lend  a hand  in  the  matter  got  any 
peace  from  the  stirring,  thorough  man 
until  the  business  was  put  finally  into 
shape.  There  was  a tidy  profit  in  the 
grant  for  himself:  for  his  own  share  was 
large,  and  he  providently  bought,  besides, 
the  shares  of  others  who  were  unwilling 
to  spend  or  co-operate  in  the  matter.  But 
there  were  months  upon  months  of  weary, 
unrequited  service  for  his  comrades,  too, 
given  with  hearty  diligence  and  without 
grudging.  Their  portions  were  as  well 
placed  as  his  own,  they  were  to  find,  when 
it  came  to  the  survey.  He  came  off  from 
the  business  very  rich  in  western  lands — 
buying  the  Great  Meadows,  among  the 
rest,  for  memory’s  sake— but  richer  still 
in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
men  for  whom  he  had  labored. 

Meanwhile  events  darkened  ominously. 
A new  administration  had  been  formed 


in  England  under  Lord  North,  and  had 
begun  its  government  by  repealing  all  the 
taxes  of  1769  except  that  on  tea.  But  it 
was  Parliament’s  right  to  tax  them  that 
the  colonists  were  fighting,  not  the  taxes 
themselves,  and  one  tax  was  as  hateful 
as  a hundred.  The  year  had  been  mark- 
ed in  sinister  fashion,  moreover,  by  a 
broil  between  townsmen  and  troops  in 
the  streets  of  Boston,  in  which  arms  had 
been  used  and  men  slain,  and  in  the  heat- 
ed imaginations  of  the  colonists  the  affair 
had  taken  on  the  ugly  aspect  of  a massacre. 
The  year  1771  went  quietly  enough  for 
Virginians.  Botetourt  was  dead,  and  that 
good  merchant  of  York,  William  Nelson, 
President  of  the  Council,  sat  in  the  place 
of  authority  throughout  the  year.  Al- 
though the  whole  country  refused  the 
taxed  tea,  the  attention  of  the  ministers, 
as  it  happened,  was  fixed  chiefly  upon 
Massachusetts,  where  trade  centred  at  a 
growing  port  and  opposition  had  a local 
habitation.  In  Virginia  there  was  no 
place  to  send  troops  to,  unless  the  whole 
country  were  occupied,  and  so  long  as 
Mr.  Nelson  was  acting  Governor,  Colonel 
Washington  could  go  without  preoccupa- 
tion to  the  races,  and  gentlemen  every- 
where follow  their  own  devices  in  the 
quiet  counties.  There  was  rioting  — re- 
bellion even— in  North  Carolina,  so  un- 
easily did  affairs  go  there;  but  Governor 
Tryon  was  a soldier  as  well  as  a despot, 
and  did  not  need  to  trouble  his  neighbors 
about  that.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
months  of  1772  that  Virginians  began  to 
read  plain  signs  of  change  in  the  face  of 
their  new  Governor,  John  Murray,  Earl 
Dunmore — a dark  and  distant  man,  who 
seemed  to  the  Virginians  to  come  like  a 
satrap  to  his  province,  who  brought  a sol- 
dier with  him  for  secretary  and  confiden- 
tial adviser,  set  up  a fixed  etiquette  to  be 
observed  by  all  who  would  approach  him, 
spoke  abruptly  and  without  courtesy, 
displayed  in  all  things  an  arbitrary  tem- 
per, and  took  more  interest,  it  presently 
appeared,  in  acquiring  tracts  of  western 
land  than  in  conducting  the  government 
of  the  colony.  The  year  of  his  coming 
was  marked  by  the  secret  destruction  of 
the  revenue  - schooner  Gcispe  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  by  many  significant  flaws  of 
temper  here  and  there  throughout  the  col- 
onies; and  1773  saw  affairs  at  last  come 
to  a crisis. 

Dunmore  had  summoned  the  Burgesses 
to  meet  him  upon  his  first  coming,  but 
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had  liked  their  proud  temper  as  little  as 
they  liked  his,  and  was  careful  not  to  call 
them  together  again  till  March,  1773, 
though  he  had  promised  to  convene  them 
earlier.  There  was  instant  trouble.  In 
view  of  the  affair  of  the  Gaspe,  Parlia- 
ment had  again  resolved  upon  the  trial 
of  malcontents  in  England,  and  the  Bur- 
gesses were  hot  at  seeing  the  sentiments 
of  the  colonies  so  flouted.  Conservative 
men  would  still  have  waited  to  try  events, 
but  their  fellow-members  of  quicker  pulse 
were  diligent  to  disappoint  them.  Lead- 
ership fell  to  those  who  were  bold  enough 
to  take  it;  and  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Dabney  Carr,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  radicals  all,  drew  together,  a 
self -constituted  committee  of  guidance. 
Evening  after  evening  they  met  in  a pri- 
vate room  at  the  Raleigh,  with  now  and 
again  one  or  two  other  like  spirits  called 
into  counsel,  to  consult  what  should  be 
done.  Richard  Henry  Lee  proposed  that 
the  colonies  should  be  invited  to  join 
Virginia  in  appointing  committees  of 
correspondence,  through  which  to  devise 
steady  concert  of  action,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia’s committee,  to  be  appointed  at  once, 
should  be  instructed  to  look  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  court  of  trial  lately  es- 
tablished in  Rhode  Island.  Dabney  Carr 
was  directed  to  move  the  resolutions,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Lee  and  Henry  won  for 
them  an  instant  and  hearty  acceptance. 
Dunmore  promptly  dissolved  the  Assem- 
bly, and  Washington  was  free  to  set  out 
for  New  York  to  place  Jacky  Custis  at 
King’s  College,  lingering  on  the  way  in 
Philadelphia  to  see  the  races,  and  pick  up 
the  talk  of  the  hour  during  half  a dozen 
evenings  at  the  rooms  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  at  the  balls  and  assemblies  of  the 
gay  town,  and  at  the  hospitable  tables  of 
his  friends. 

The  opening  of  the  year  had  found 
Washington  in  a very  genial  humor, 
his  letters  touched  with  pleasantry  and 
gossip.  “Our  celebrated  fortune,  Miss 
French,  whom  half  the  world  was  in  pur- 
suit of,”  he  wrote,  in  February,  to  Colonel 
Bassett,  “ bestowed  her  hand  on  Wednes- 
day last,  being  her  birthday  (you  per- 
ceive, I think  myself  under  a necessity  of 
accounting  for  the  choice)  on  Mr.  Ben 
Dulany,  who  is  to  take  her  to  Maryland. 

. . . . Mentioning  of  one  wedding  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  ” — and  so  through  the 
news  of  Miss  More,  “ remarkable  for  a 
very  frizzled  head  and  good  singing,”  and 


the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  talk.  But 
the  year  turned  out  a very  sad  one  for 
him.  He  had  been  scarcely  ten  days 
back  from  New  York  when  Patsy  Custis, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  daughter,  died. 
It  called  forth  all  the  latent  Christian 
faith  of  the  thoughtful,  steadfast  man  to 
withstand  the  shock.  And  Master  Jack 
Custis,  the  girl’s  wayward  brother,  gave 
him  little  but  anxiety.  He  would  not 
study,  for  all  Washington  was  so  solici- 
tous he  should  have  the  liberalizing  out- 
look of  books,  and  be  made  “fit  for  more 
useful  purposes  than  horse  - racer,”  and 
though  he  was  but  twenty,  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  see  the  year  out  at  college 
before  getting  married. 

It  was  no  doubt  very  well  that  public 
affairs  of  the  first  consequence  called 
Washington’s  mind  imperatively  off  from 
these  private  anxieties,  which  could  not 
but  be  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  trans- 
actions which  threatened  to  shake  the 
continent.  As  the  year  drew  on,  the  gov- 
ernment in  England  undertook  to  force 
cargoes  of  the  East  India  Company’s  tea 
into  the  ports.  When  all  resisted,  and 
Boston,  more  forward  even  than  the  rest, 
threw  three  hundred  and  forty  odd  chests 
of  tea  into  the  harbor,  acts  passed  Par- 
liament giving  dangerous  increase  of 
power  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  directing  that  Boston  port  be  closed 
to  all  commerce  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  and  it  became  evident  that  vig- 
orous action  must  be  taken  in  response. 
The  Burgesses  in  Virginia  (May,  1774) 
resolved  that  June  1st  should  be  set  apart 
as  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer — prayer 
that  civil  war  might  be  averted  and  the 
people  of  America  united  in  a common 
cause.  Again  Dunmore  dissolved  them; 
but  they  gathered  in  the  long  room  of  the 
Raleigh  tavern,  and  there  resolved  to  urge 
a congress  of  all  the  colonies,  and  to  call 
a convention  for  Virginia  to  meet  at  that 
place  on  the  first  day  of  August  to  take 
action  for  the  colony.  They  showed  no 
spleen  towards  the  Governor.  Wash- 
ington dined  with  him  the  very  day  of  the 
dissolution,  spent  the  evening  at  the  pal- 
ace, even  rode  out  with  him  to  his  farm 
on  the  following  morning  and  breakfasted 
there;  and  the  Burgesses  did  not  fail  to 
give  the  ball  they  had  planned  in  honor 
of  Lady  Dunmore  and  her  daughters  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  they  had  held  their 
meeting  in  the  “Appolo  room”  at  the 
Raleigh.  But  there  were  fasting  and 
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prayer  on  the  1st  of  June  ; the  con- 
vention met  on  the  first  day  of  August; 
very  outspoken  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed; and  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Ed- 
mundPendleton, George  Washington, and 
Benjamin  Harrison  were  directed  to  attend 
the  congress  of  the  colonies  appointed  to 


meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of 
September.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
journey,  Henry  and  Pendleton  joined 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  must 
have  been  with  many  grave  thoughts  that 
the  three  companions  got  to  horse  and 
turned  to  ride  through  the  loug  August 
day  towards  the  north. 


TIIE  ENGLISH  CRISIS. 

BY  AN  EASTERN  DIPLOMATIST. 


ONE  would  have  to  go  a very  long 
way  back  for  a parallel  of  the  com- 
plications, anxieties,  and  fears  amid  which 
the  world  entered  upon  this  new  year. 
It  was  usual  to  look  upon  the  condition  of 
Europe,  with  its  congested  population,  its 
inherited  feuds,  its  unsolved  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  crushing  weight  of  its  arma- 
ments, as  one  of  constant  peril  and  immi- 
nent break  down.  It  seemed  that  the 
view  of  those  few  men  who  foresaw  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  inevitable  ca- 
tastrophe would  arise  outside  of  Europe 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  realized. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  American 
ears,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those 
states  which  have  their  power  and  inter- 
ests centred  mainly  in  Europe  are  the 
very  ones  which  enjoy  just  now  an  undis- 
turbed and  almost  heedless  peace.  Such 
is  the  state  of  Austria,  and,  next  in  de- 
gree, that  of  Germany,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia— in  inverse  ratio  to  their  extra-Euro- 
pean or  colonial  concerns,  and,  curiously 
enough,  in  direct  proportion  to  their  war- 
like preparations.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  concerns  are  almost  exclu- 
sively commercial,  and  whose  power  is 
purely  colonial,  finds  herself  in  the  midst 
of  complications  and  perils,  the  multipli- 
city of  which,  as  well  as  the  conflicting 
adversity  of  coincident  circumstances,  may 
fairly  tax  to  the  utmost  the  sagacity  of 
her  statesmen  and  the  patriotism  of  her 
sons. 

England  owes  her  past  growth  and  her 
present  power  to  the  robust  and  sterling 
qualities  of  her  people;  and  unless  these 
national  characteristics  be  kept  well  in 
view,  no  forecast  of  the  immediate  future 
can  be  safely  ventured  upon.  National 
character  is,  in  the  long-run,  the  one  great 
force  which  moulds  the  life  and  decides 
the  destinies  of  states.  But  there  are  oth- 
er contingent  conditions,  some  of  nature, 


some  of  circumstance,  which  control  this 
main  factor. 

How  far  therefore  the  well-tried  qual- 
ities of  national  character  alone  may  help 
to  extricate  England  from  the  perils  which 
now  encompass  her  on  every  side  must 
remain  for  some  time  to  come  a matter 
of  doubt;  the  reason  being  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  natural  advantages,  such  as  an 
impulse  to  seafaring  enterprise,  an  insu- 
lar position,  and  its  concurrent  immunity 
from  inroads,  England  has,  during  the 
main  course  of  her  flourishing  period, 
enjoyed  exceptional  favors  of  chance  and 
privileges  of  circumstance,  the  benefits  of 
which  she  has  striven  hard  to  maintain, 
but  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can- 
not be  perpetuated  indefinitely. 

At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  peace  of  1815  left  England  practically 
pre-eminent  in  the  world.  Her  political 
influence  and  diplomatic  prestige  were  pre- 
dominant; her  maritime  supremacy  over 
the  fleets  of  all  the  other  powers  put  to- 
gether was  indisputable;*  her  public  and 
private  wealth  was  unequalled;  in  indus- 
try and  commerce  she  knew  no  sort  of  ri- 
valry; while,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
she  was  the  only  colonial  power  on  earth. 
Since  that  time  the  possessions  and  re- 
sources of  England  have  gone  on  increas- 
ing enormously — this,  however,  in  an  ab- 
solute sense,  not  relatively  to  the  influ- 
ence, power,  and  wealth  of  other  nations. 
Therefore  the  pre-eminence  of  England  is 
no  longer  as  distinct  and  undisputed,  nor 
could  it  be  so  maintained  in  face  of  the 
rise  of  the  United  States  in  the  new  world 
and  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  old. 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  the  turning- 
point  of  England’s  supremacy  may  be 

* The  Admiralty  Report  of  1890  gives  the  num- 
ber of  battle  ships  possessed  by  England  in  1807 
at  207,  against  180  owned  by  all  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 
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traced  to  those  very  struggles  in  which 
she  has  had  no  part— the  collapse  of  the 
Southern  Confederation  in  America,  and 
the  rise  of  the  power  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa 
— simultaneous  events  of  about  a genera- 
tion ago.  The  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic 
regime  in  France  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  German  Empire  in  1870  can  only  be 
viewed  as  inevitable  corollaries  of  the  war 
of  1866.  Yet  the  attitude  of  England  in 
the  Franco-German  war  had  even  more 
serious  consequences  for  her  than  those 
following  the  two  previous  wars,  since  it 
resulted  in  the  definite  alienation  of  the 
friendship  of  France,  and  in  an  isolation 
which  is  embarrassing  in  its  moral  and 
diplomatic  bearing  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
paralyzing  in  a military  point  of  view. 

From  that  moment  England  ceased  to 
exercise  the  predominant  influence,  which 
she  had  formerly  succeeded  with  great 
skill  in  making  felt  all  over  Europe  by 
securing  to  herself  the  co-operation  of  the 
chief  Continental  power  of  the  time  being. 
Her  entire  abandonment  of  France — her 
ally  up  to  the  day  preceding  the  war — to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Germany  was  a po- 
litical error  of  the  first  magnitude.  In 
facilitating  thus  enormously  the  accom- 
plishment of  Prince  Bismarck's  designs, 
England  as  good  as  warned  him  at  the 
same  time  that  her  friendship  could  only 
be  counted  upon  in  fair  weather,  and  by 
such  alone  as  might  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  power  and  success.  Moreover,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  kindred  Saxon  race  was  not  to 
be  guided,  as  that  of  France  often  was, 
by  sentimental  considerations  or  “ideas.” 
Its  support  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
coin  of  some  sort;  and  a German  knows 
always  how  to  drive  a hard  bargain. 

The  downfall  of  imperial  France  and 
the  building  up  of  a huge  German  Em- 
pire had  furthermore  as  an  immediate 
result  the  resumption  of  Russian  activity 
in  Eastern  Europe.  If  the  abstention  of 
England  from  the  Franco-German  strug- 
gle was  caused  by  fear  lest  Prussia  should 
find  a counter  ally  in  Russia,  such  reason- 
ing is  now  proved  to  have  been  founded 
on  erroneous  and  insufficient  data.  The 
war  was  not  yet  over  when  Russia  de- 
nounced the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  constituted  for  England  the  most 
important  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1856;  and  to  this  arbitrary  step  England 
could  then  oppose  no  restraint.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  an  understanding 
existed  whereby  the  German  Emperor 


guaranteed  to  the  Czar  that  freedom  of 
action  in  Turkey  which  he  had  received 
from  him  in  regard  to  France.  England, 
therefore,  in  allowing  France  to  be  crip- 
pled, fouud  herself  helpless  when,  seven 
years  later,  Russia  further  avenged  the 
Crimean  war  by  exacting  from  Turkey 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

But  a short  space  of  time  has  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  policy  then  pursued  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  suggested  to  him,  as 
it  notoriously  was,  by  race  animosity  and 
by  personal  ends — a policy  of  deceptive 
glitter  and  ephemeral  worth — was  only 
calculated  to  alienate  still  more  the  Con- 
tinental powers  from  England,  and  to  in- 
volve her  in  difficulties  from  which  no 
issue  appears  now  possible,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  but  war  or  a damaging 
loss  of  prestige.  Lord  Beacon  stield’s  un- 
sympathetic and  unfriendly,  not  to  say 
harsh  and  cruel,  attitude  towards  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte;  his  flip- 
pant denunciation  of  authentic  accounts 
of  massacres  as  “coffee-house  babble”; 
his  preposterous  panegyrics  of  the  present 
Sultan,  one  of  the  most  brutal  occupants 
of  the  Turkish  throne,  who  has  shown  his 
gratitude  by  developing  a bitter  hatred 
against  England  ; his  uncompromising  op- 
position at  the  Berlin  congress  to  genuine 
reforms  in  Turkey;  and,  above  all,  the 
secret  convention  with  the  Sultan  guar- 
anteeing his  Asiatic  possessions  on  the 
flimsy  promise  of  reforms,  but  on  the  sub- 
stantial cession  of  Cyprus  — these  feats, 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  proclaimed  as 
having  secured  to  England  “peace  with 
honor,”  are  now  proved  to  endanger 
peace  and  to  render  honor  questionable. 
The  persistent  but  ineffectual  efforts  of 
English  diplomacy  to  secure,  not  good 
government,  but  even  immunity  from  pil- 
lage and  butchery,  in  those  very  provinces 
which  are  the  object  of  the  Cyprus  con- 
vention, place  England  in  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  between  war  and  dishonor; 
since  she  finds  that  her  exertions,  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
meet  with  the  tacit  opposition  of  almost 
all  the  other  powers. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  Continen- 
tal animosity  against  England  has  been 
reached  by  her  occupation  and  retention 
of  Egypt.  In  urging  England  to  that 
step,  and  in  facilitating  its  execution, 
Prince  Bismarck  gave  proof  of  the  high- 
est power  of  insight,  not  only  into  the  re- 
lations of  European  states,  but  into  the 
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character,  the  very  nature,  of  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen.  A dangerous  though 
smouldering  feud  has  thus  been  estab- 
lished between  the  two  nations,  which 
will  remain  open  as  long  as  the  Egyptian 
question  is  not  solved,  either  by  war  or 
by  means  of  a European  conference— the 
latter  contingency  being  a very  improb- 
able one.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  Egypt  acts  as  a perma- 
nent source  of  bitterness  to  the  Sultan, 
while  it  also  serves  as  a precedent  and 
an  excuse  for  any  high-handed  measure 
which  Russia  may  find  it  her  interest 
to  adopt  at  any  moment.  In  one  word, 
Egypt  has  proved  thus  far  a damnosa 
heredita8  for  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a grave 
disregard  of  fairness  not  to  add  here  that 
the  English  occupation  has  been  to  Egypt 
itself  a real  blessing.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemys  that  country  has  not  seen 
happier  days.  Administrative  order  and 
efficiency,  impartiality  and  despatch  in 
the  dispensation  of  justice,  financial  pros- 
perity, agricultural  and  commercial  de- 
velopment, freedom  of  conscience,  and 
material  well-being  of  every  sort,  have 
flourished  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
under  the  Pax  Britannica.  For  wher- 
ever England  plants  her  flag,  there  good 
government,  justice,  and  prosperity  build 
their  abiding  home. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  relative  political 
position  of  England  among  her  compeers 
has  been  modified.  The  sudden  and  truly 
wondrous  rise  of  Japan  as  a power  of 
the  first  order,  as  regards  both  actual  mil- 
itary achievements  and  further  possibili- 
ties in  the  near  future,  is  calculated  to 
influence  materially  the  prospects  of  Eng- 
land in  the  far  East  ; the  more  so  as 
Japan  has  given  proof  of  naval  talent 
and  of  diplomatic  skill  of  the  very  high- 
est promise,  whilst  her  industrial  activity 
and  progress  are  already  ousting  English 
manufactures  from  the  Asiatic  markets. 
In  fact,  the  marvellous  development  of 
Japanese  genius,  in  warlike  deeds  and 
peaceful  enterprise  alike,  opens  an  en- 
tirely new  chapter  in  the  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy,  in  which  the  main 
efforts  of  nations  have  been  centred  in 
recent  times. 

In  this  struggle  England  has  held, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an 
almost  exclusive  supremacy  ; and  it  is 
only  during  the  last  generation  that  she 


has  encountered  serious  competition.  The 
unique  position  which  she  has  long  en- 
joyed, and  which  has  constituted  her  pros- 
perity and  her  greatness,  is  no  longer  un- 
challenged. Rivals  have  arisen  on  every 
side  ; markets  formerly  her  exclusive 
ground  have  been  invaded  by  competi- 
tors; on  more  than  one  point  her  com- 
mercial hegemony  is  menaced,  and  man- 
ufacturing supremacy  has  ceased  to  be 
hers.  The  magnitude  of  her  trade,  the 
vastness  of  her  shipping,  is  still  far  above 
that  of  any  other  country.  But  France 
excels  all  other  nations  in  many  an 
industry;  Germany  is  making  gigantic 
strides  in  the  extension  of  her  commerce, 
which  her  people  have  the  knack  of  pro- 
moting at  absurdly  low  profits;  even  Rus- 
sia holds  securely  in  her  grasp  very  con- 
siderable Asiatic  monopolies,  which  are 
being  daily  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
I need  not  here  add  anything  regarding 
the  stupendous  development  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  but  a moderately  pru- 
dent and  enlightened  fiscal  and  commer- 
cial policy,  might  soon  drive  every  com- 
petitor out  of  the  American  continent,  and 
even  monopolize  many  branches  of  Euro- 
pean trade. 

Furthermore,  public  and  private  wealth 
has  increased  in  all  Continental  countries, 
and  in  America  more  especially,  in  a man- 
ner so  rapid  and  in  proportions  so  vast 
that  although  London  still  remains  4 'the 
Clearing-house  of  the  World,”  yet  Eng- 
land holds  no  longer  that  sway  over  the 
finances  of  other  states  which  was  once 
hers  exclusively.  The  fact,  moreover,  that 
wealth  is  more  evenly  divided  in  such 
countries  as  France  and  the  United  States, 
that  there  is  in  them  a far  larger  propor- 
tion of  men  possessed  of  some  means  than 
in  England,  renders  the  wealth  of  these 
countries  a more  stable  basis  of  national 
strength  and  prosperity. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  colonial  posses- 
sions— the  root  of  England’s  greatness 
and  the  origin  of  her  power — she  no  long- 
er stands  all  but  alone,  as  she  did  after 
absorbing  the  colonies  of  Spain,  Holland, 
and  France.  The  consolidation  of  her 
colonial  empire  is  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing achievements  in  history.  It  is  the 
growth  of  less  than  two  centuries,  dating 
virtually  from  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
from  the  Spaniards,  under  Cromwell,  the 
founder  of  this  mighty  edifice.  It  extends 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  covering 
more  than  ten  million  square  miles,  and 
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comprising  some  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  every  creed 
and  race  under  the  sun.  It  far  exceeds 
in  extent,  population,  and  diversity  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  took  ten  centuries 
to  attain  its  full  development,  and  it  is 
administered  by  the  most  diverse  forms  of 
government,  from  the  mild  absolutism  of 
India  to  the  extreme  democratic  institu- 
tions prevalent  at  the  Cape.  But  every- 
where peace,  justice,  and  law  prevail, 
prosperity  is  increasing,  and  many  of 
these  colonies,  such  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  not  two  generations  old,  bid  fair 
soon  to  outstrip  in  every  way  most  of  the 
venerable  monarchies  of  Europe.  Still, 
this  huge  structure,  of  an  expanse  un- 
paralleled in  human  annals,  keeps  on 
steadily  growing,  its  latest  developments 
in  Africa  marking  the  most  gigantic 
strides  it  has  yet  made. 

Nothing  in  our  time  will  more  impress 
the  future  historian  as  an  epoch-making 
event  than  this  “scramble  for  Africa.” 
Considering  its  mediate  and  immediate 
consequences,  it  will  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  all  probability,  only  as 
second  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  Not  that  it  has  given  a like 
impulse  to  a new  life,  but  because  the 
commercial  activity,  the  military  organi- 
zations and  resources  of  the  Continental 
powers,  dangerously  cooped  up  in  Eu- 
rope, have  found  an  outlet  and  a scope 
to  many  of  them  novel  and  reinvigora- 
ting. We  have  witnessed  the  unprece- 
dented enterprise  of  an  individual  sover- 
eign, acquiring  an  enormous  expanse  of 
hitherto  unknown  country,  and  establish- 
ing there  the  “ State  of  Congo,”  while  the 
kingdom  over  which  he  reigns  neither 
possesses  nor  cares  for  any  colonies. 
France  has  been  seen  to  found,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  a colonial  empire  in 
Asia  and  Africa  as  vast  as  and  perhaps 
mbre  important  than  the  one  she  had 
lost  to  England  in  the  last  century. 
Germany,  within  the  same  space  of  time, 
has  given  a new  impetus  to  the  coloni- 
zing spirit  of  her  sons,  who  may  now 
enrich  not  foreign  lands,  but  the  newly 
acquired  possessions  of  the  father-land. 
Even  Italy,  bankrupt  financially,  and  dis- 
tracted administratively,  has  been  play- 
ing at  colonization,  squandering  millions 
which  it  can  ill  afford,  and  blood  that 
might  have  been  shed  to  better  purpose 
in  checking  brigandage  at  home  than  in 
decimating  the  only  native  Christian  race 
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in  Africa.  For  there  she  had  not  an 
Italian  settler  to  protect,  or  a bale  of 
Italian  goods  to  dispose  of.  A whim  of 
this  kind,  however,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  the  grotesque  or  humorous  by-play  to 
a serious  drama.  And  the  absorption  of 
Africa  by  Europe  bids  fair  to  furnish  us 
with  most  dramatic  incidents;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  should  lead  to  those  tragic  devel- 
opments which  some  statesmen  have  dis- 
cerned at  its  very  earliest  stages.  In  it, 
not  in  a French  policy  of  revenge,  not  in 
Anglo-Russian  rivalry,  not  in  Turkish 
misrule  and  massacre,  they  discerned  the 
fatal  spark  which  is  to  set  fire  to  the  Eu- 
ropean powder-magazine.  They  dreaded 
the  differences  which  must  arise  out  of 
the  division  of  Africa. 

If  in  no  other  respect,  this  forecast  car- 
ries conviction  inasmuch  as  it  points  to 
the  essential  modification  which  the  par- 
celling out  of  African  soil  among  Conti- 
nental powers  has  wrought  in  the  extra- 
European  position  of  England.  The  car- 
dinal principle  of  her  colonial  policy  has 
been  to  discourage  and  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  establishment  of  European 
settlements  and  possessions  on  the  imme- 
diate frontiers  of  English  colonies.  All 
the  efforts  of  England  in  Central  Asia 
have  aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle;  and  her  endeavors  to  the  same 
end  have  been  persistent  at  every  other 
point  of  her  vast  empire.  Where  no  oth- 
er remedy  was  available,  “ buffer  states  ” 
were  invented.  But  the  industrial  activ- 
ity and  commercial  expansion  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  already  referred  to,  were  des- 
tined to  render  the  continuance  of  this 
condition  impossible;  and  it  no  longer 
exists,  especially  in  Africa. 

Along  with  this  another  assumed  priv- 
ilege has  disappeared,  which  had  grown 
out  of  a traditional  and  undisputed  prac- 
tice. Until  quite  recently  England  ex- 
ercised, in  colonial  matters  generally,  a 
vague  patronage,  amounting  to  a kind  of 
suzerainty,  skilfully  wielded  and  tacitly 
admitted.  Her  own  colonial  empire  and 
her  naval  supremacy  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  exercise  of  this  undefined 
privilege,  which  consisted  more  in  the 
tone  assumed  by  English  policy  in  kin- 
dred matters  than  in  the  exaction  of  any 
definite  allegiance,  came  to  be  considered 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  however,  having  now  taken 
an  active  share  in  colonization,  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  admit  any  exceptional 
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right  in  the  extra -European  policy  of 
England.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
exacted  on  recent  occasions  the  abandon- 
ment by  England  of  claims  which  they 
deemed  prejudicial  to  their  own  colonial 
interests. 

Simultaneously  with  and  as  a neces- 
sary corollary  of  these  changed  relations 
of  the  powers,  the  naval  armaments  of 
Continental  states  have  assumed  dimen- 
sions hitherto  unparalleled  in  their  own 
records.  And  although  England  is  still 
a long  way  ahead,  both  in  number  and 
strength  of  ships,  in  the  organization  and 
efficiency  of  her  navy,  in  the  training 
and  the  spirit  animating  the  crews,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  require- 
ments of  her  enormous  commerce  and  of 
her  widespread  possessions  reduce  con- 
siderably the  naval  means  actually  avail- 
able for  fighting  purposes  at  any  given 
point.  And  naval  supremacy  can  only 
be  assured  by  such  concentration  of  fight- 
ing power. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  it 
clear  that  although  the  resources  as  well 
as  the  power  of  England  have  increased 
immensely  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
her  relative  position  among  the  states  of 
the  world  is  no  longer  as  exceptional  and 
supreme  as  it  was  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  century.  The  territories  and 
peoples  owing  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  have  been  more  than  doubled; 
but  the  responsibilities,  and  indeed  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  of  the  empire 
have  thereby  increased  tenfold ; and  Eng- 
land has  to  meet  to-day  competitors  in 
fields  of  action  formerly  her  own  exclu- 
sively. It  is  now  easier  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  her,  and  consequently  she 
has  become  more  vulnerable.  She  has 
fewer  friends  or  dependents  to  rely  upon, 
and  more  enemies  to  apprehend;  more 
eventualities  to  fear,  and  fewer  opportu- 
nities to  avail  herself  of. 

But  while  conceding  all  this — and  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  con- 
sider first  and  to  concede  every  unfavor- 
able consideration— it  would  be  a very 
grave  error  on  the  part  of  any  nation  to 
count  lightly  on  an  easy,  or  even  a prob- 
able, victory  over  an  antagonist  whose 
vigor  is  in  its  prime,  whose  power  is  un- 
touched, and  whose  resources  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible;  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  remains  as  undaunted  as  ever, 
its  instincts  imperial,  and  its  patriotism 
ready  for  any  sacrifice.  No  careful  ob- 


server of  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 
ple will  deny  that  their  pride  need  only 
be  aroused,  a sense  of  real  danger  and 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation  need 
only  become  apparent,  for  them  to  repeat 
the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-abnegation 
by  means  of  which  they  built  up  their 
empire.  It  is  only  ignorance  of  their 
real  character  that  can  misguide  one  into 
the  belief  that  the  English  have  degen- 
erated in  those  qualities  which  made  of 
them  a conquering  race.  They  fully  re- 
alize that  the  danger  of  their  disappear- 
ing as  a great  power  in  case  of  defeat  is 
now  greater  than  at  any  former  time — 
the  stakes  are  infinitely  more  important; 
and  consequently  the  efforts  to  stave  off 
disaster  would  be  more  strenuous,  the 
sacrifices  more  heroic. 

I have  never  been  an  admirer  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  of  the  many  shrewd 
things  he  has  said,  nothing,  to  my  mind, 
is  more  true  than  his  memorable  decla- 
ration— made,  with  characteristic  malig- 
nity, when  Russia  was  already  exhausted 
after  a winter  campaign  against  Turkey 
— that  England  was  not  a country  to  be 
checked  or  discouraged  by  the  issue  of  a 
first  campaign;  but,  if  provoked  to  war, 
would  persist  through  a third  and  fourth 
year,  until  she  attained  victory.  This  was 
no  mere  “ bluff,”  but  the  result  of  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  not  only  of  the  power 
and  the  resources  of  this  country,  but  of 
the  temper  "of  its  people  — of  the  very 
conditions,  I may  add,  of  its  existence  as 
a nation. 

As  long  as  England  retains  the  mastery 
of  the  sea  she  can  disregard  defeat  in 
other  quarters.  She  would  persevere  in 
exhausting  her  opponents,  while  her  own 
resources  in  men  and  money  would  re- 
main practically  limitless.  That  her  con- 
gested population — a large  proportion  of 
which  leads  a hand-to-mouth  existence, 
and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  uuiti- 
terrupted  activity  of  her  manufacturing 
industry — that  a large  proportion  of  her 
population  will  suffer  cruel  privations, 
and  may  even  be  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  by  dearth  of  food-stuffs,  is  more 
than  probable.  But  England  would  en- 
gage in  a war  against  one  or  more  great 
powers  only  as  in  a life  and  death  strug- 
gle. And  should  she  emerge  victorious, 
to  which  end  she  would  employ  every 
means  humanly  possible,  the  conditions 
she  would  exact  would  he  so  overwhelm 
ingly  onerous  and  hard  as  to  crush  all 
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substance  out  of  her  adversaries  and  in- 
demnify herself  largely  for  her  sacrifices. 

The  terrible  risks  and  the  appalling  ca- 
tastrophies  which  a war  nowadays  in- 
volves are  understood  by  none  better  than 
by  the  great  military  powers  themselves, 
who  have  long  been  occupied  in  making 
all  possible  preparations  for  war;  and 
therefore  their  diplomacy  has  aimed 
mainly  at  securing  themselves  against  the 
moral  odium  and  the  material  risk  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  engage  in  a war.  Each 
power  has,  for  some  twenty  years  past, 
been  nursing  in  petto  the  pious  wish  that 
some  one  else  would  begin.  The  advan- 
tages of  a great  military  or  naval  power, 
able,  while  still  fresh  and  untouched, 
to  fix  at  will  the  price  of  her  alliance 
with  one  of  those  who  would  be  already 
more  or  less  exhausted,  need  no  explana- 
tion. 


It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
mere  statement  of  facts  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  outcome  of  a war  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  would  be  a strug- 
gle of  giants,  which  would  result  for  cer- 
tain in  crippling  and  in  exhausting  both 
combatants  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Such  a result  would  be  fraught 
not  only  with  ruinous  consequences  to 
their  own  immediate  prosperity,  but  with 
long-abiding  disaster  to  the  interests  of 
civilization  the  whole  world  over.  The 
two  foremost  leaders  in  progress,  the 
guardians  of  liberty,  the  champions  of 
the  oppressed,  the  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity in  modern  times,  would  be  laid 
low,  and,  being  themselves  reduced  to 
impotence,  would  be  compelled  to  allow 
free  scope  to  those  agencies  whose  illib- 
eral, nefarious,  and  retrograde  tendencies 
they  alone  hold  now  in  check. 


EDITOR'SeWs-STLI  DV. 


i. 

THERE  is  a disposition  among  our 
contemporaries  to  criticise  women 
for  wearing  at  theatres  and  operas  big 
hats  that  obstruct  the  view  of  the  stage. 
Everybody  who  frequents  the  theatre  suf- 
fers from  this  evil,  and  those  who  culti- 
vate the  Christian  graces  elsewhere  find 
it  easy  during  the  performances  to  con- 
struct emphatic  expressions  which  would 
not  pass  current  in  a drawing  - room. 
These  theatre  hats  are  such  stumbling- 
blocks  to  a Christian  disposition  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  theatre  will  ever  be 
a means  of  grace  so  long  as  they  are  per- 
mitted to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  topic  is  not  a new  one.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  devoted  themselves 
to  the  extirpation  of  this  nuisance.  They 
employed  all  their  weapons  of  entreaty, 
of  sarcasm,  of  ridicule.  Did  they  have 
any  effect?  Not  the  slightest.  Ridicule, 
which  is  always  a mistake  when  applied 
to  a “fashion,”  glanced  off  harmless. 
Sarcasm  was  taken  as  an  envious  tribute, 
and  entreaty  regarded  as  a sign  of  weak- 
ness in  the  attacking  party.  The  hats 
grew  like  weeds  in  a garden  under  copious 


showers.  When  they  diminished  it  was 
not  on  account  of  public  opinion,  but  in 
obedience  to  a ukase  from  an  authority 
absolutely  undiscoverable  and  veiled  in 
obscurity,  but  more  powerful  than  any 
law,  human  or  divine. 

It  is  this  mysterious  origin  of  a fashion 
that  makes  any  attack  on  it  so  futile. 
Why  blame  the  women?  Observation 
teaches  that  they  are  helpless.  They 
must  follow  the  mode  of  the  hour.  If 
any  number  of  them  were  to  meet  in 
convention  and  pass  resolutions  against 
wearing  hats  and  bonnets  in  theatres, 
probably  every  member  of  the  convention 
would  break  the  resolution  that  night. 
They  would  like  to  be  unselfish  and  al- 
truistic— that  is  their  nature;  they  agree 
that  the  wish  of  people  in  a theatre  to  see 
the  actors  is  a natural  wish;  but  some 
power  which  is  stronger  than  they  com- 
pels them  to  act  as  obstructors  of  the 
view.  And  they  are  so  amiable  that  they 
do  this  with  an  air  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment. They  do  not  resent  an  appeal  to 
their  “better  nature”  in  this  matter — 
they  respond  to  it;  but  better  nature  must 
take  a vacation  when  fashion  bids. 

That  women  are  helpless  in  this  mat- 
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ter  they  freely  acknowledge.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  overwhelming. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  that  women, 
and  men  also,  will  not  sacrifice  on  the 
shrine  of  their  personal  appearance  and 
good  looks.  Yet  women  would  rather  be 
ugly  in  apparel  and  look  like  guys  than 
be  out  of  the  mode.  Some  time  ago,  when 
it  was  rumored  that  big  hoops  were  com- 
ing in  again,  a shiver  of  terror  went 
through  the  feminine  world,  for  no  in- 
vention had  ever  so  deformed  the  human 
figure  as  the  huge  balloon  skirts.  And 
yet  no  woman  dreamed  of  resisting  the 
hideous  thing  if  it  became  again  the  style. 
With  tears  they  confessed  themselves 
powerless.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  big 
sleeves,  which,  mounted  above  the  scant 
skirts,  give  to  women  the  appearance 
of  some  flamboyant  sort  of  orchid, 
sweet,  but  misshapen.  Unanimously  the 
sex  condemn  them  as  inconvenient  and 
ugly.  And  yet  no  woman  who  aspires 
to  be  in  the  mode  would  dare  to  wear 
an  ordinary  mutton -leg  sleeve  when, 
the  fashion  is  a Southdown  - mutton  - leg 
sleeve. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  just  defence 
of  the  women  for  destroying  the  pleasure 
of  theatre-goers.  There  is  the  serious 
matter  of  dressing  the  hair.  There  is  one 
method  of  dressing  the  hair  when  a bon- 
net is  worn,  and  another  method  without 
a bonnet.  As  it  is  necessary  for  most 
women  to  wear  a hat  or  bonnet  in  the 
street,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  change 
this  method  in  laying  aside  the  hat  in  the 
theatre.  This  is  a vital  question  of  per- 
sonal appearance,  not  connected  with  en- 
joyment of  the  dramatic  art.  It  may  be 
contended  that  fair  personal  appearance 
is  as  important  as  any  pleasure  that  may 
be  got  from  seeing  a play.  I am  not  say- 
ing that  any  women  go  to  the  theatre  to 
be  seen  and  not  to  see,  and  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real 
loveliness  that  is  around  them  instead  of 
longing  to  see  the  fictitious  world  on  the 
stage.  There  are  several  justifiable  ob- 
jects that  take  people  to  a theatre.  But 
the  argument  about  the  hair  has  proved 
to  be  a specious  one,  if  the  real  object  is 
to  see  the  people  on  the  stage  and  not 
those  in  the  auditorium.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  some  periods  when  hats  have 
been  left  off  that  the  hair  has  been  dressed 
in  such  a fashion,  piled  up  into  such  won- 
derful structures,  as  to  beat  any  hat  as 
an  obstructor  of  the  view.  “Hence  we 


view  ” that  the  difficulty  is  deeper  than 
the  hat.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  woman. 
And  would  any  of  the  critics  expect  or 
desire  that  woman  should  change  her  na- 
ture? 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  monstrous  hats  in  the 
theatres  is  shared  by  some  women,  who 
would  like  to  escape  from  this  tyranny, 
and  they  express  this  when  the  offending 
hat  is  worn  by  a lady  in  front  of  them. 
They  also  would  admit  that  the  abatement 
of  this  nuisance  must  come  from  outside 
their  sex.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  men 
should  have  the  orchestra  seats  exclusive- 
ly to  themselves,  and  indulge  unrestricted 
their  propensity  to  see  a play.  Another 
is  that  the  women  should  be  massed  to- 
gether on  one  side  of  the  house,  so  that 
they  could  have  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  obstructions,  and  that 
admission  to  the  men’s  side  should  only 
be  given  to  women  with  uncovered  heads. 
The  corollary  to  this  would  be  that  no 
men  who  did  not  wear  tall  hats  should  sit 
with  the  women.  But  the  only  real  rem- 
edy is  one  that  can  be  applied  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  theatres,  and  this  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  almost  universal  practice 
in  all  civilized  countries,  namely,  that  no 
man  or  woman  shall  occupy  a seat  in  a 
theatre  or  opera  with  a hat  on.  This  is 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
and  it  is  at  least  curious  that  it  is  not  ap- 
plied in  the  country  which  is  specially 
committed  to  that  doctrine.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  women  are  opposed  to  this 
doctrine,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  close  this 
brief  and  inadequate  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  women  in  regard  to  the  theatres 
without  acknowledging  the  new  spirit 
that  is  abroad  in  the  feminine  world. 

II. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  crow ! It  is  heard 
at  intervals  all  winter — for  the  crow  is 
loyal  to  his  home— whenever  there  is  a 
spirit  of  Thaw  (one  of  our  Northern  gods) 
abroad;  but  it  is  really  a harbinger  of 
spring,  when  the  streams  are  released,  and 
the  clouds  are  loose  and  high-sailing,  and 
the  wooing  south -wind  makes  all  the 
trees  uneasy  to  take  on  color  and  to  burst 
their  buds  into  bloom.  On  any  day  when 
the  sun,  climbing  northward,  attacks  the 
frost,  and  the  snow  and  ice  slide  with  a 
thunder-rumble  off  the  steep  New  Eng- 
land farm-house  roofs,  the  crow  is  abroad 
calling  us  to  a new  life.  It  is  the  harsh- 
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est  voice  in  the  whole  orchestra  of  birds, 
yet  it  is  homelike  and  sincere,  and  has  in 
it  a note  of  wild  freedom,  of  indefinite 
promise.  The  crow  has  never  yielded  to 
the  modern  demand  for  culture,  and  his 
“caw  ” is  almost  the  only  thing  in  civil- 
ized life  that  can  take  us  back  to  the  un- 
tamed and  primeval  nature.  He  belongs 
to  the  forests,  to  the  free  buccaneering 
life  we  all  secretly  long  for.  When  we 
walk  in  the  woods  in  the  spring,  it  is  the 
call  of  the  crow  that  interprets  for  us  our 
wild  desires.  For  myself,  I confess  that 
he  stirs  in  me  more  memories  and  sets  me 
in  a more  sympathetic  thrill  with  Nature 
than  any  other  of  her  voices.  He  is  not 
for  me  the  raven  of  poetry  — the  dark- 
winged symbol  of  a maiden’s  hair — nor 
the  ancestral  and  domestic  rook,  but  the 
plain  New  England  crow.  Perhaps  he  is 
the  gypsy  of  our  staid  region.  He  is  call- 
ed a thief,  because  he  digs  where  he  has 
not  planted,  like  a stock-operator,  and  he 
is  an  outlaw  with  a price  on  his  head; 
but  as  I hear  his  voice  on  a day  when 
there  is  a smell  of  new  earth  and  a wide 
awakening  over  the  liberated  land,  I for- 
give him  all  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
When  I consider  his  ways,  his  military- 
like discipline,  his  shrewdness,  his  con- 
tempt of  the  scarecrows  of  this  world, 
his  refusal  to  be  tamed  in  our  decadent 
civilization,  I am  grateful  for  his  example. 

There  are  two  charges  against  the  crow : 
he  is  despised  because  he  is  poor,  and  he 
is  hated  because  he  is  not  edible.  But 
many  men  are  as  poor  as  they  are  ined- 
ible. If  the  crow  were  not  both,  we 
should  exterminate  him.  His  refusal  to 
be  civilized  in  these  respects  is  his  protec- 
tion. He  sets  us  an  example  of  poverty 
borne  with  self-respect,  and  he  shows  his 
wisdom  in  making  his  diet  so  miscellane- 
ous that  no  one  desires  to  eat  him.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  diet  he  is  better  than  the 
decayed-fish-eaters  of  the  arctic  regions, 
and  I have  no  doubt  he  prefers  good  clean 
corn  when  he  can  get  it,  and  he  often 
risks  his  life  to  pull  it  out  of  the  corn- 
hills.  In  fact,  the  crow  has  character, 
and  we  cannot  tell  what  he  might  not 
become  if  he  were  well  fed  and  decently 
treated.  We  may  criticise  his  voice — 
though  I hope  its  note  of  wild  freedom 
will  never  be  changed — but  I have  heard 
some  orchestras  which  would  be  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  his  “ caw.”  I wish 
I could  sing  the  crow ! No  poet  has  ever 
done  it,  not  even  Walt  Whitman,  who 


might  have  had  a surer  hold  on  immor- 
tality by  singing  the  crow  than  by  sing- 
ing himself. 

III. 

Is  literature  becoming  a mere  scheme 
of  color?  We  do  not  hear  much  now  of 
“local  color”;  that  has  rather  gone  out; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a belief  that  you 
can  somehow  dye  the  language  and  make 
it  more  expressive  to  the  reading  eye. 
“Local  color”  had  a fine  run  while  it 
lasted,  and  it  seemed  as  easy  of  accom- 
plishment as  one  of  Rembrandt’s  pictures. 
You  could  go  and  get  it,  sometimes  buy 
it  in  the  shops,  and  put  it  on  like  pigment. 
The  process  was,  unfortunately,  not  pat- 
ented, and  so  much  color  was  produced 
that  the  market  broke  down.  It  was  an 
external  affair,  and  its  use  was  supposed 
to  serve  the  gospel  of  Realism.  Given  a 
theme  or  a motive  for  a story  or  sketch, 
the  problem  was  how  to  work  it  out  so 
that  it  would  appear  native  and  Real. 
The  author  had  only  to  go  to  the  “lo- 
cality” that  he  intended  to  attack  and 
immortalize,  or  write  to  a friend  there  re- 
siding, in  order  to  pick  up  the  style  of 
profanity  there  current,  the  dialect,  if 
any  existed;  if  not,  to  work  up  one  from 
slovenly  and  ungrammatical  speech,  pro- 
cure some  “views”  of  scenery  and  of 
costume,  strike  the  kind  of  landscape  ne- 
cessary to  the  atmosphere  of  the  story — 
endless  prairie,  iridescent  desert,  weird 
passes,  smiling  valleys,  though  smiling 
valleys  were  not  in  much  request— and 
the  thing  was  done.  As  soon  as  the  read- 
er saw  the  “local  color”  thus  laid  on  he 
knew  that  the  story  was  a real  story  of 
real  life.  He  was  deceived  by  the  strik- 
ing appearance,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  began  to  suspect  that  the  artist 
had  begun  to  put  on  color  before  he  knew 
how  to  draw.  Now  we  never  thought 
of  “local  color”  in  the  writing  of  the 
masters,  in  Shakespeare,  or  Scott,  or  Tol- 
stoi, or  Turgenieff,  or  Thackeray,  or 
Cervantes.  All  they  did  was  vividly  a 
representation  of  human  life,  and  was 
unconsciously  stamped  with  the  character 
of  the  country,  the  race,  the  scenery  even, 
which  was  not  daubed  on  the  picture,  or 
worked  in  with  design,  but  was  part  of 
the  texture,  the  very  woof  and  warp  of 
their  literature.  No  man  studied  partic- 
ulars more  carefully,  no  man  was  more 
exacting  in  all  the  details  of  the  environ- 
ment of  his  characters,  than  Balzac.  But 
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he  did  his  work  before  the  invention  of 
“ local  color”  as  a kind  of  commodity. 

But  color  is  essential,  and  high  color 
attracts  even  the  uneducated  taste.  Some 
writers  are  putting  it  on  their  pages  in 
blotches,  simply  for  effect  upon  the  eye. 
The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one. 
Some  years  ago  a volume  of  sketches  and 
poems  was  published  in  Louisville,  print- 
ed in  inks  of  many  colors  — shades  to 
match  the  sentiment  of  the  effusions. 
The  fashion  did  not  spread;  and  now  the 
color  scheme  is  tried  in  a more  subtle 
form — that  is,  by  suggestions  of  real  col- 
ors in  words.  We  read  of  an  ethical  mo- 
tive as  “a  yellow  light  thrown  upon  the 
color  of  his  ambitions”;  in  the  army  a 
soldier  is  part  of  44  a vast  blue  demonstra- 
tion”; we  read  of  44 liquid  stillness”  and 
“red  rage,”  a “black  procession  ” of  oaths, 
the  “red  sickness  of  battle,”  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  The  attempt  in  the  book  from 
which  these  expressions  are  taken  is  to 
make  every  page  blaze  with  color,  in  or- 
der to  affect  the  mind  through  the  eye. 
It  is  all  very  interesting.  Every  page  is 
painted,  perhaps  I should  say  saturated, 
with  this  intensity  of  color.  Undeniably 
the  reader  is  strongly  affected  by  it — 
though  the  effect  is  weakened  in  time. 
The  natural  eye  cannot  stand  a constant 
glare  of  brilliant  light,  and  the  mind  soon 
wearies  of  the  quality  that  has  come  to  be 
called  “intensity”  in  literature.  Great 
literature  is  always  calm,  and  produces 
its  effects  by  less  apparent  effort.  This  is 
of  course  a truism,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  reader  does  love  warmth  and  color 
and  the  occasional  show  of  vivid  pictures 
on  the  printed  page. 

The  story  to  which  I have  referred  is  in 
many  respects  a remarkable  one.  It  is 
the  description  of  the  feeling  and  experi- 
ence pf  a raw  soldier  lad  in  a couple  of 
days  of  battle,  and  it  has  gained  foreign 
approval  as  one  of  the  most  real  pictures 
of  war  ever  made,  one  that  could  only 
have  been  drawn  from  personal  experi- 
ence. I believe,  in  fact,  that  it  is  purely 
the  work  of  imagination,  and  it  might 
not  have  been  written  but  for  Tolstoi’s 
Sevastopol . And  yet  it  is  quite  original 
in  its  manner.  I have  been  curious  to 
hear  what  the  44  Realists  ” would  say  about 
it.  The  conversations  are  plainly  vernac- 
ular, and  there  is  no  attempt  to  idealize 
the  persons  of  the  vivid  drama.  There  is 
a studied  commonplaceness  about  the  talk 
and  the  characters,  which  seems  nature 


itself.  But  I have  talked  with  many  sol- 
diers of  what  they  actually  saw  and  felt 
in  great  battles,  and  I never  got  from  any 
of  them  such  a literary  appreciation  of  a 
battle  as  this,  nothing,  in  fact,  half  so  in- 
teresting. I would  not  dare  to  say,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  this  young  soldier 
was  “not  in  it,”  but  any  man  who  could 
see  these  pictures,  have  these  sensations, 
and  go  through  this  mental  and  moral 
struggle  in  such  circumstances  ought  not 
to  be  food  for  powder.  He  is  needed  in 
the  New  York  drama.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood.  I liked  the  book  very 
much.  I was  carried  along  by  its  intensi- 
ty, and  felt  at  the  end  as  if  I had  experi- 
enced a most  exciting  and  melodramic 
dream,  which  I could  not  shake  off  when 
waking.  I do  not  know  how  much  of 
this  effect  was  due  to  the  scheme  of  color. 
It  is  almost  a poem— quite,  except  in  form. 
It  is  real,  in  a way.  But  what  worried 
me  was  the  thought  of  the  verdict  of  the 
Realists.  Would  they  not  call  it  lurid 
realism? 

IV. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  My  only 
excuse  for  increasing  the  publicity  of  it. 
which  she  and  her  judicious  friends  have 
never  sought,  is  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing mental  and  moral  problems  involved 
in  it.  A child  of  great  apparent  promise 
and  most  winning  qualities,  she  became 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months.  Thenceforward,  till  her 
seventh  year,  the  soul  within  her  was 
sealed  up  from  any  of  the  common  modes 
of  communication  with  the  world.  It 
could  only  faintly  express  itself,  and 
there  seemed  no  way  that  knowledge 
could  reach  it.  What  was  it  during  that 
silent  period?  Was  it  stagnant,  or  was 
it  growing?  If  it  was  taking  in  no  im- 
pressions, usually  reckoned  necessary  to 
education,  was  it  expanding  by  what  used 
to  be  called  “innate  ideas  ”?  When  her 
teacher,  with  infinite  patience,  tact,  and 
skill,  at  length  established  communica- 
tion with  her,  she  found  a mind  of  un- 
common quality,  so  rare  that  in  its  rapid 
subsequent  development  one  is  tempted  to 
apply  the  epithet  of  genius  to  it.  It  was 
sound,  sweet,  responsive  to  a wonderful 
degree.  The  perceptions,  if  I may  use 
that  word,  were  wonderfully  acute;  the 
memory  was  extraordinary ; in  short,  there 
was  discovered  a mind  of  uncommon 
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quality.  Was  it  really  a blank  that  the 
teacher  had  to  work  on,  or  was  there  a 
mind  in  process  of  developing  indepen- 
dent of  contact  with  other  minds?  The 
development,  or  the  growth,  was  very 
rapid.  Helen  Keller  is  now  fifteen,  and 
better  educated  in  literature  and  lan- 
guages, with  greater  activity  of  thought, 
more  vivacity,  quickness  of  appreciation, 
and  greater  facility  of  happy  expression 
of  her  thoughts,  than  most  girls  her  su- 
perior in  years.  Considering  her  limited 
facilities  for  acquiring  information,  the 
result  is  very  puzzling  from  a merely  ma- 
terialistic point  of  view. 

Another  train  of  thought  is  suggested 
by  her  character  and  disposition.  She  is 
what  her  infancy  promised.  Great  ami- 
ability and  sweetness  of  disposition  have 
been  preserved  in  her  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  I believe  that  she  is  the 
purest-minded  human  being  ever  in  ex- 
istence. She  has  never  known  or  thought 
any  evil.  She  does  not  suspect  it  in  oth- 
ers. The  world  to  her  is  what  her  own 
mind  is.  She  has  not  even  learned  that 
exhibition  upon  which  so  many  pride 
themselves  of  “righteous  indignation.” 
Some  time  ago,  when  a policeman  shot 
dead  her  dog,  a dearly  loved  daily  com- 
panion, she  found  in  her  forgiving  heart 
no  condemnation  for  the  man;  she  only 
said,  “If  he  had  only  known  what  a good 
dog  he  was,  he  would  not  have  shot  him.” 
It  was  said  of  old  time,  “Lord,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do!”  Of 
course  the  question  will  arise  whether, 
if  Helen  Keller  had  not  been  guarded 
from  the  knowledge  of  evil,  she  would 
have  been  what  she  is  to-day.  But  I can- 
not but  fancy  that  there  was  in  her  a 
radical  predisposition  to  goodness. 

I said  that  Helen  is  what  her  infancy 
promised.  This  point  needs  further  ex- 
planation. Up  to  the  time,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  when  illness  left  her 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  she  was  a most 
amiable,  tractable  child,  not  only  win- 
ning and  lovely,  but  with  apparently  an 
even,  sweet  temper  and  an  unselfish  dis- 
position. From  that  date  until,  in  her 
seventh  year,  when  Miss  Sullivan  found 
means  to  communicate  with  her,  she  had 
been  isolated  from  the  world.  She  could 
only  express  herself  as  an  animal  might. 
She  could  only  be  influenced  by  physical 
means — there  was  no  way  of  telling  her 
what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  but  by  lay- 
ing hands  on  her.  She  could  make  signs 


if  she  were  hungry  or  thirsty.  Her  soul 
was  absolutely  shut  in  from  influence  or 
expression.  In  this  condition  she  began 
to  be  more  and  more  like  a caged  bird, 
beating  its  wings  and  bruising  itself 
against  the  bars,  to  its  physical  injury. 
When  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  control  her.  The  fiery  spirit 
within  exhibited  itself  in  outward  violent 
temper.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in 
what  must  have  been  an  internal  rage  at 
the  want  of  ability  to  make  herself  under- 
stood? But  from  the  day  that  communi- 
cation was  established  with  her  all  was 
changed.  She  apprehended  at  once  the 
means  of  communication,  and  was  docile 
and  controllable,  only  eager  to  learn 
more.  And  then  she  became  again  what 
she  had  promised  to  be  in  infancy,  sweet- 
tempered,  loving,  and  gentle.  All  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  years  of  seclusion  fell  off 
her  as  if  it  had  been  an  ill-fitting  garment. 
And  never  since  for  an  hour,  for  a mo- 
ment, has  she  been  impatient  or  variable 
in  temper,  never  otherwise  than  amiable 
and  unselfish,  and  always  happy. 

And  this  opens  the  way  to  what,  after 
all,  is  the  radical  question  in  this  case — 
the  educational  question.  In  all  her  ed- 
ucation Helen  has  been  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  best  minds,  with  the  best 
literature.  She  has  known  no  other.  Her 
mind  has  neither  been  made  effeminate 
by  the  weak  and  silly  literature,  nor  has  it 
been  vitiated  by  that  which  is  suggestive 
of  baseness.  In  consequence  her  mind  is 
not  only  vigorous,  but  it  is  pure.  She 
is  in  love  with  noble  things,  with  noble 
thoughts,  and  with  the  characters  of  no- 
ble men  and  women.  It  is  not  a possible 
condition  for  most  of  us  in  the  world,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  experiment  of  her  educa- 
tion is  very  suggestive.  If  children  in  the 
family  and  in  the  public  schools  were  fed 
with  only  the  best  literature,  if  their  minds 
were  treated  with  as  much  care  in  regard 
to  the  things  sown  in  them  as  our  wheat- 
fields,  what  a result  we  should  have!  It 
is  not  possible  to  guard  any  normal  per- 
son from  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  from 
the  thoughts  of  a disordered  world,  but 
it  is  possible  to  encourage  the  growth  in 
education  of  love  for  the  noblest  litera- 
ture, for  that  which  is  pure  and  stimulat- 
ing. And  this  result  we  shall  have  some 
time  when  education  is  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics, out  of  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
untrained  in  psychology  or  pedagogy, 
and  committed  to  those  who  are  experts 
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in  dealing1  with  tli«;  vital  lirohlem  of  the 
cha I'aeter  o f the  gt> b tl  91 is  to  succeed  ;U9i. 
Any  one  who  convenes  witli  Helen  Hol- 
ler vfilj  fmd  that  her  i%l)  id  the 

lie;  ! literature  htis- bdt- destroyed  her  jni* - 
er  of  tlisieriirnnatioii,  her -ahiicty  !•>  m«ke 
quick  deductions  and  dwlfnettoo#,  <#fr 
one  oceawori  she-  repeated  for  hik  L nnc- 
fellovv  a “ Csalnj  of  Li/e  M with  proper  em- 
plishsts,  .•Hhw.Uas  Winied  to  telfe'sk  &£  to 
articulate  words  with  fair  diskifjet  ness:  In 
order  to  test,  her  loyalty  to  Longfellow, 
who  is  one  of  her  heroes,  as  Bishop  Biooks 


algo  is,  I asked  her  if  it  had  newer  ee- 
Ciirml  to  her  that,  thy  'winds''  in  tr.« 
poem  was  a poop  maU^yd  which  to 
leave.-  t-miuriog  hJOtprints.  she 

said,  '‘I  nev'er:  thought  of  tlialy  but  the 
wav.e^'.hinsMiog  in  on.  the  sea-shore  So 
■ obliterate  the  murks  on  thh  And 

then  iter  face  lighted  «p  with  - 

ckihjfn'eltensihii,  itniti  sh%  juldttd,  4i  Perhaps 
TAw  fUif^tWk  wiih  the  tmjftjds  id 
Such  a mind  as  that,  In  time,  cau  bti  trust- 
ed to  juakc  aetpiaiiitanee  willi  any  litera- 
ture, for  it  will  be  equipped  tor  judgB.eui. 


r\0/ST  | LY  1>EC01>1>;^0!'  GliMff  Ml  ISl 


roLmeAL. 

OCR  .Record  is  closed  on  March  10,  1890. — BuJ- 
Ungtoft  Booth  wa*  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  America  by  ua  order  from 
his  father,  General  Wiiliurn  Booth, of  London,  He 
Htmoufieed,  February  23d,  that  M would  not  accept 
another  command,' 'in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  on 
Sunday,  March  1st,  Mr*  And  Mr«  HalUngton*  Booth 
tnade  public  t heir  purpose  to  found  a new  religious 
organ izalioti  \u  America. 

Ground  was  broken  at  Washington  March  iHh 
for  the.  first  building  Af  the  American  Hid  verity. 

The  war  rn  C’u I >*i  continued.  tTnived  Stated  gov. 
erprueftt  officers,  February  25th,  boarded  the  British 
steamship  Bmundu  in  New  York  Harbor,  where  it 
'was.  being  fitted  out  fur  ft  filibustering  espeoUloiY, 
seized  a large  amount  of  munitions  of  nwi'r,  and  a»v 
rested  Genurui  L-alixto  Garcia,  the  .promoter  of  the 
^xpfdHioUy  Th£  United  States  Senate,  February 
2h%  txirAHc'ti  i^ojiHiops  favoring  the  recognition  by 
tiie.  X*nit^d  ‘Static  govern  merit  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
genu  js  hv’i)ig»:r«mts.  The  House,  March  2d,  adopted 
. similar  rcAoJ-utUm^  This  was  followed  by  'hostile 
Aemonsfmf  mnN  irt  Spain  ngai nM  the  United  States 
Thu  Spanish  ''-government  protected  Uhked  States 
consulates  against  mov-,  and  ciosccl  the  universities 
on  account  of  etudoul  rfofck . 

The  Ytmegiiehui  Arbitration  Com  mission  appoint- 
ed by  President  CleveUn>j  sat  during  the  month. 
The  Bine  Book  of  tM  British  goverimiejnf,  ia*ued 
March  fkh,  contained .a  long  statement  of  the  Brit- 
ish side  of  ttrar  controversy.  An  inioffieia)  prujjo-sal 
to  rottle  th\v<|UfsTion  -Hy - u joint  eoumb-iMOi;  of  Rng- 
Hfeb  uud  Ahmriean  repro^ifttafclvgj*  whs  geiieruMy 
nppmvcd  in  England*  uml  in  both  Engkiwl  uud  the. 
United  States  meetings  were  held  in  >niv peaoy  of  a 
permanent  bbard  of  arbitration  for  the  sfcUfemHit 
ol; disputes  between  the  two  nation... 

EAcireiOejrrt  in  England  over  the  South  African 
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UU>  mdt&iittfg  that  Hr.  Fritljof  Nansen,  the  Nor- 
Wegi^ti  etpiorfy,  had  discovered  the  North  Pole. 

The  TbtKah  campaign  in  Abyssinia  resulted  in 
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,J>  A.  Haiper,  cideM  son  »>f  tbo  Jure  T‘  Jaulti 
ih.rp-.-r,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  frmndV*  of  iUt 
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Afarth  lOfA.— At  KoVbo,  la^ac  Ricb^ooft.  Ghhd  , 
Jhjbhr  of  tho  JewLli  Chor^h  iv  AU  »hc  B-u^shk 
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body  was  to  blame;  it  is  nobody’s  fault.  We  have 
parted,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  C.  But,  Belle — 

Miss  C.  (interrupting).  My  dear  brother,  allow 
me  to  remind  you  again  that  this  is  entirely  my  own 
affair.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  more  to  say. 

Dr.  C.  (shortly).  Oh,  very  well ; I suppose  we  will 
have  to  fall  back  upon  golf,  as  usual. 

Miss  C.  (loftily).  It  is  the  mark  of  a small  mind 
to  despise  what  it  cannot  appreciate.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  golf — 

Dr.  C.  (sotto  voce).  You  would  still  be  engaged  to 
Jack  Hazard. 

Miss  C.  (absently).  But  that  is  all  over  now.  (Look- 
ing over  R. ) I suppose  that  you  have  your  absurd 
class  in  “First  Aid  to  the  Injured”  this  morning. 

Dr.  C.  (warmly).  I can’t  see  anything  absurd 
about  it;  but  of  course  your  business  is  to  break 
hearts,  not  to  mend  them.  I shouldn’t  like  to  hear 
of  Jack’s  taking  a dose  of  poison  after  what  has 
happened  this  morning.  (Gloomily.)  You  wouldn’t 
have  the  faintest  idea  what  to  do  for  him. 

Miss  C.  (lightly).  I don’t  think  the  contingency  a 
likely  one.  Men  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing  nowa- 
days. 

Dr.  C.  No ; the  women  are  not  worth  it. 

Miss  C.  And  the  club  brandy  and  soda  answers 
the  same  purpose  in  the  end.  (Picking  up  her  golf 
clubs  and  going  up .)  You  might  say  to  Mr.  Hazard 
that  I expect  to  make  the  course  in  eighty-two  or 
under,  and  that  I shall  use  a straight-faced  driver. 
The  bulger  “PULLS”  the  ball. 

[Exit  by  window , L.  C.  back. 

Dr.  C.  Poor  Jack ! it’s  just  that  little  difference 
between  a straight-faced  and  a bulger  driver  that 
has  separated  them.  A miserable  eighth  of  au 
inch,  and  vet  as  wide  as  the  world. 

[Mr.  Jack  Hazard  enters , L . He  is  dressed  in 
golf  costutne  and  carries  a cleek. 

Jack  (with  a hasty  look  around).  Gone!  And 
without  another  word ! 

Dr.  C.  (turning).  That  yon,  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Don’t  let  me  disturb  you.  ( Taking  a golf 
ball  from  his  pocket  and  proceeding  to  “ address  ” it.) 
We  have  an  in-doors  course  now,  you  know,  and 
the  inkstand  is  the  last  hole.  Fore ! (Makes 
two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  hit  the  ball.)  It’s 
no  use,  I can’t  keep  ray  eye  on  the  ball  this  morn- 
ing. 

Dr.  C.  (putting  his  hand  on  Hazard’s  shoulder). 
See  here,  old  man,  I’m  awfully  sorry  about  this  af- 
fair. 

Jack  (with  a gulp).  Oh,  I dare  say  I w'as  a bit  too 
positive.  (Plaintively.)  Only  a bulger  doesn't  “ pull  ” 
the  ball  if  you  hold  it  right. 

Dr.  C.  Of  course ; everybody  understands  that. 

Jack  (mournfully).  If  she  had  only  let  me  ex- 
plain. 

Dr  C.  (sympathetically).  Exactly.  (Apart.) 
What  fools  these  golfers  be! 

Jack.  But  I mustn’t  stay  liere;  you’re  going  to 
have  your  class,  I suppose.  ( Uncertainly.)  I think 
I’ll  go  and  work  up  my  “putting”  a bit;  it’s  my 
weak  point,  you  know.  (Brightening  up.)  You  can 
get  a tremendous  lot  of  practice  with  a tumbler  on 
the  billiard -room  floor. 

Dr.  C.  Yes;  that’s  a capital  idea;  it  ’ll  do  you 
no  end  of  good,  and,  by-the-wav,  Jaek,  I know  you’re 
not  a drinking  man,  but  I brought  down  with  me 
some  particularly  choice  stuff — “St.  Nicholas  Club, 
Private  Stock,”  you  know.  (Crossing  over  to  cab- 
inet.) I keep  it  in  here,  and  if  you  feel  inclined  for 


a nip,  help  yourself.  (Smiling.)  Don’t  scare  at 
the  label ; it  won’t  hurt  you. 

Jack  (going).  Thanks,  very  much,  but  I seldom 
indulge.  I find  it’s  apt  to  make  me  a little  wild  in 
my  “ approach.”  (At  door,  L.)  I can  make  that 
perfectly  plain  about  the  “bulger”  any  time  you 
like.  You  might  tell  your  sister  what  1 said  about 
its  “ pidling"  the  ball.  [Exi t,  L. 

Dr.  C.  (shaking  his  head).  I'm  afraid  that  Cupid 
lias  no  chance  against  the  caddie. 

[He  bends  over  the  table  at  R.  C.  Enter  at  R.  C. 
back  Miss  Grace  Lofter,  Miss  Charlotte 
Brassie,  and  Miss  Sally  Driver,  lliey  wear 
white  caps  and  large  aprons,  and  each  has  an 
immense  note  book. 

Sally  (coming  down).  Good-morning,  Doctor  Chev- 
iot. 

Dr.  C.  ( looking  up).  Oh,  there  you  are.  (He 
passes  by  Sally,  who  holds  out  her  hand,  and  offers 
his  to  Grace.)  Good-morning,  Miss  Lofter.  (Aside.) 
Am  I to  have  my  answer  to-day?  (Aloud.)  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Brassie?  (Shakes  hands.)  And  you 
too,  Miss  Driver?  It’s  very  nice  to  see  you  all  again, 
and  to.  be  able  to  resume  our  lessons.  (Looking 
around.)  But  where  are  the  rest — Mrs.  Bunker 
and  Miss  Niblick  arid  the  others? 

Sally.  Oh,  as  for  Miss  Niblick — 

[N/u?  stops  and  giggles. 

Dr.  C.  (puzzled).  Well? 

Sally.  It  is  really  very  unfortunate,  but  she  is 
quite  upset  about  poor  Mr.  Foozle. 

Dr.  C.  Indeed;  nothing  serious,  I hope? 

Sally.  Oh,  I don’t  think  so.  Dr.  Cleek,  who  is  in 
attendance,  says  that  it  is  merely  an  aggravated  case 
of ‘'First  Aid  to  the  Injured,”  and  that  he  hopes  to 
make  it  all  right  in  time.  But  poor  Anna  is  nearly 
distracted  to  think  that  she  had  put  it  on  wrong. 

Dr.  C.  Put  it  on  wrong!  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Sally.  Why,  his  hand.  You  see,  he  slipped  on 
the  smooth  grass  at  the  “Punch-bowl”  hole  and 
dislocated  his  wrist.  Miss  Niblick  was  very  cool, 
and  reduced  it  all  by  herself,  only  she  made  a mis- 
take and  put  it  back  this  way. 

[aSV^  illustrates  her  meaning  by  twisting  her 
hand  around  and  back  upon  her  wrist. 

Dr.  C.  Great  Heavens ! 

Charlotte.  She  explained  to  Dr.  Cleek  that  you 
had  told  her  how  to  do  it. 

Dr.  C.  I ? 

Sally.  She  had  it  all  drawn  out  with  diagrams  in 
her  notes,  only  she  happened  to  open  the  book  up- 
side down. 

Grace  (sympathetically).  Dr.  Cleek  was  very  nice 
about  it.  He  exonerated  you  entirely. 

Dr.  C.  (nervously  walking  up  and  down).  Too  bad! 
too  bad ! I wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen  for  any- 
thing. 

Charlotte.  And  as  for  the  Putting-Green  girls,  it 
has  served  them  just  right. 

Dr.  C.  (resignedly).  What  have  they  been  doing  ? 

Charlotte.  Why,  they  w'ere  both  arrested  day  be- 
fore yesterday  over  at  Sandhurst,  and  fined  twenty  - 
five  dollars  apiece  for  practising  medicine  without 
a license.  They  are  not  coming  to  the  class  any 
longer. 

Dr.  C.  (passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head). Oh  dear ! This  is  very  unfortunate. 

[Grace  passes  behind  table  and  gives  him  a sym- 
pathetic hand. 

Sally.  I don’t  think  that  Mrs.  Bunker  will  be 
here  either.  stops  and gigglts . 
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*hp  c lofts  xvus  ove#*.-' 

[ idnpdy, 
0kpr*  igfdng)<  Ho  p H.  fOitl 
I am  ym  going-Ho  amioiwise- 


hut  f m Fifraiy ;il>  too  law4  tfow.  ( Walking  up  and  [ M jfc&  C he  Y i v&  k u e$*  /it  IIit?*rdV>  right  anr/sW 

doirn  Ha ng  it  liMH;  l ifruat  sotoe-  : 6>  $toj*  i)ik  iutiidp  (rmw  nr)-^ 

•tiUijftjg to  tone  me  up  a lhii.  Pit  have  _ . ■ trfat  dxaittWQn  oj^tour^^nft^ 

foyrmi  of  AnsibC*  whfekfcy,  uvftn  W it.  simuki  ruin  urm.  t’imrknie  antiounht  rnrm'/Jh*'.  ■‘Utr:+- 

mv  vvtroii~phty.w  (//«?'  titn*  a the  cabinet  at  il  *.'.  'iSf  htr  tiot*  dord>  y wh  Sally  hokh/J  aver  h -:*■■■ 

and  takf*-m{-*  -hatti*  and  .gluxxt*.  he  pauH  ml  t*  ' V ; 

drink  »**'/  plu<*$  tUr  atdfU  on  »*»*;//  Uitdr  nl  K . dornt).  Groce  X i'UM  Otark  — ? r*r* 

m>  tis  *n  t'mfsdi  ike  Ig&ti  Jrofu thz  tktyhl  uf  .tfd  an-  thvetor ! . (Tfr  I^UmloUtV)  IL*nr»Vyoif  fo.Uf)<4 

\dbiay;  . r-d^  Kiffafr  ni  L,  C trcutnmuf  ? ]:  Grace  'exit  hitatity,  L.  C\  h(i*:k„ 

Pyifik*  i ‘Tijiii  *«t»v(  'f.Kpj  whisky  i t:»/jwrr  r.OtuH  OfacUttfA  tmteiin).  YkKzmii  will  take  ehapegfif . 

that  it  might  iw 0$%:  Kvt  all  kt^j>  p^rif*cdy  uoo)>.  { C/m< 

'*&}*•&&■  witiii..  potk^vt  #i\\V -ancoriMnnii^  ?■ 

\fjtn*iny  hi*  *:w\  Vju;V  , ' /v  f*  [J^Xuhi opcttfif  Ms  run  >tnd  looking-  afout 

f fh  *!*'■(+*,  Stuttfik  */  1 1 m .tti  i*U*  til  unto  Hi  dmttd. 

- •■' : 4/u*  '0  ipr*mng  4tV  hand  to  fyer  heart):  Jachl 

- *^y-  ••'  I'”'  *•  *•■  '•  ‘ Olf,J;U'kj  • 

C vtf'  l liu  gviTMig.  o»  Tfivit  :i.  v 

UJ.K  ldd*r  rrtUy'it  a ini  v^/or- >#  «•♦*;.♦«  w>  [/A,  frv*  f<-  rise,  but  botdth&fcdOivn 

rurd ' tr*nmjjinn * ///,  i r*-*.-  i^UtjK  !♦  - -■:»r.*uo*n  »Jk-  w*  J/m  C.  i t*tf*if#ri.t:<tl*tf). .- -Juck-.  JtiuU,  tl«i  yi»,t 

onl,  v>atVi^.  > ’ . ••  r«a  lly  knuv  xue  V 

UucrtfhMowidi  : it ;.«i-*«^|i^-be'-  all  ft 

Ai#  tytz, 

• v*V/Vi  ».:••.  Cfaiftott*  (tirW^^K.  AVo-  kv  hh«i  g<t 

of  In^rror^  ;f)ii,  otviVt  ^ 'it  c»jrt  Wf  \G?a>t-  nTtvW^i^^  Hariri'.  itnrh  fthiM  ^|ly; 

r; ;,,,  ,t!  v^t  ;//-  .hu‘U.  >* 1 1 < i Mi'-  PuU  hiH  ioiir  B^ik'!  Wdi,  if  you  ^ou’t,  1 will. 

tv?u^</nw  airily.:  . Ok;  <y»Ut  fhnii  l doy  Uolp1  J M<?  dn.*  no. 

lk.-i{'»  *'■'  i ti->h<nbo’  <*;o  h*  n'ind<n»t\L;  C.  hntk\  <ind  h’vk-  Jack  (lypeuwg.  ■ hi*  Ouch  ! (&*'**</ 

»•:/../*>/  <':<»*{„.)  HnHy  i l.!iu<rl«»tti*'!  Cheviot. ) Belle  ! I*  it  v*-.uMs  yn*i  ? 

•.  vf^t^v  Jfvw  C*  {'iHTifnudg) . You  mustn't  Aut  a aonl- 

/..  C irri'.  «k-*;'r,  We're  «ioing  vrorythirig  *v  ean  tor  you. 

Sg l‘:f  \rnf.  ;■<»■/).  ]k*h‘»  Vi  uni  Ml  Jor.k  All  riclit.  Keep  i»oW  of-iuy  lmud,  aufi  I’ll 

f Th'  fiiUntb  htv  in.  hr.  TiU  v h-  hvm.k. 

Jftx,<-  &..\}f&htfiva\s  ttutll*)  Thcrel  >.Chnr&ttr.  :$<*wr  mind  the  fesuher*,  Sullv,  Here,- 

| TU<  iprh  urv  hurror-stnckpii  tkliy  tkv  while  I prepare  the  juiiidotc. 

• Mi**  ft  •;  : \$hc-$f>€»  to  (he  table  mid  poUr*  ant  a dtiAe^ 

: 0 unable  t*  proceed.  Jackdjtdt^'^i'c  *m*trkMcs»)..  .But  you  tel) . 

*Sj//y  (trannrmg  /um/C).  .'We ^ must  Keep  our 

*, -^-t_ ’.il3.urtb!t;.bii^b!  Please,  deftiSliixik. 

Voi..  3 0^- 
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CfvxrU  ttt  {'Khnuiistt  r*,\jj  thf-  dob*-  ).  t:  ) t' 'h'trfoitr  {'-"tt h<h’i*t*iyv  Ktnce  V«U  insifit  UfXW  \i' 

[ JS/ii  »>.a  <b  'A^ ii> , ; ; lli  # : Vviu* 

,S/A/  {tn'Muoo  op  ntt  •■!>':*  !*J  ?,'*;')  . n.'h:)-.  jiv'k  {korrur  s itri^t-n).  l*'ti.S«'»K£()  O.  ButjVt  dbnA 

I«>V1,»* : VVjrtt  have  You  donuV'  YouA-f*  gfrrti  him  Virs?^<  *if*<^> 

twenty  drop**  oi'  sirvvlin'm*/  1<ipu:Atl  *>f  the  juuV  J //*#  O.  iptdfifoi  him  .Wo/e/h  Oli:i  duck};  dear 

•k>t<\  d ick ! 

V&6&  (rhrorj uttu).  Si)  vpu  huvcMi'c -U  di  Sa?lv  ypnikhn;).  Keep  iVuH  fiiaVtMgj  keep  lull? 

&d$»u\  * , . : \ \ lnft>yui^-  . 

fjlmrfoiie  ' Well,  if.  f ,m;t  U in  ip«*d  ; /:>;/>;•  A (Vvi*^  •;/<  A r.  h*tek% 

V'tVvi  W.puhi  *n.«vo  yocr  i-cml  Oi.,  [ kitOV;  Ihx.  y ..  \0iht.tntj  i(o,/ n)  tH.  liiU>  Jttek- 

I'd  fv,.g-ui^\  yrmteihmg;  We  fna  ^ *x»rt  Vim  dp  on  jV»i*oiu'<3  ! bn  {>•)■*■»  Idol  Let  fuc  >vc  idrn. 

his  bond  tjjj$  utti’v.  (if  e In1  Louk  here.  f tfbCtishe* 

■b<V.Llr  ( rritilufxl  from  h>ii}i  )■  * i«Vt'  tbt»  llpbi*.  i*p  /A*’  /i'/ma/iVi/  OO  *'l  :rC(idh  the  hihrl  i<inr\{'  J 

}>is /W  a^(HK/Kiv^  ?•  lai o \ \ r vi ' a UEAnLY  rnisavr?'  take 

•■  fcbAvhLU'  ittymWiiff  to  ,pM  //A  f>  ?m«.  rVME”''' 

lh*i?  P*  R ipA^  lh  *">ff >■■'!..  <*»P  ■ \lli  pull?  Ihr 

$<ii£xt  AVuUr  jvwit’  i*wfc ?iv)l  &?,[{*  iit'ity)  l$xsfe$.v  HA  iny  dWvv.paA 

honk  inio  AmA  ) \\  c sMtuc  ; iiciiliti  p/ivwk'.  pnikuJi; 

Take  hw!:.]  of  hi-  .*,i  !»i,  };  Ih*.  J<trk  » • Why.  you- gave  it  to  .jte.omvc  if 

j Mis*  1 ’iic'VH'l  //<«♦/  k (a  t'w  , (’  <)•  ; I (li.'l,  Miiii'  ( ' tvdd  > .-‘e  »<ii  t*» 

{cnU'SiitOn'j  hvftsj.  J am  ivmiu  ni^t  I n\  i.,:.A  I dm*1* 

4ut  jigVit.  . ■ ; ; l ihavntu--  ^tuek  •”  diy-- 

.S'lliyAiVtirf-uk-hf).  TAe  hi*  ■ .'ll  ‘it,  Vila!  ihUo,  «. » m\  iu  i«.  U*c  Wub. 

:»nil  i’ii  7»r<st«  h.dnil-i..  VY i>*  flk-u.-i  $1gk&  li'in  ii.tiv-  -i//  t* ! i i r 

*S!a.%  I )</>  iJ  sham*; ; fdol  * 

‘i  t*>  ?(*•*•)  Oil,  I Cii\\  POVt  f w^vl  if  k 

Afi'tk  { pU'hJ.ii}t}iit).  duck  ! r*U-  niy  -Srlfe^;  '[$£?' ■«  nuric.Uc,  #ViC*  j-v  Xt’bf/rp  h>  f 

.//it  A * #<?/>.’  //.;).  Ait  fig  tit,  only  keep  ImlVi  <d 

nivhuttJ.  /Jfjfi  Y;.*.i  'hhuld  M.lck  u>  fii>,  \tis?s  Ihivc*. 

{•////-•  * row  over  and  Lu>k\  Bally  puMoy  \1Ip  (loi*  up  ap'd  joint  UivieC",  who  *nt&%  L C 

if,,,;,  fjiTfjtifil.  iun'k 

$*&# ibmtihknip },  Keep  i,lm  looviug,  keep  hiui  Jotk  (/>>i iifjiet 
nj/fvj»4ir  Jfov  inui't  w uudtiii*r  word;  it  was  all  »v»* 

.//?<•*/•  ifa-.lop  his  m*ire\  Bitt  wltal  t.lA  uli  fait  Ik. 
aOQivt—'I  wit l luiMvv  I Jnvh  (itpdm'hf),  I wae  too  iia^tA  Af^t  pCidmp-  h 

KolgtM  ’*  iloet?  -‘puU  '1  i-hr?  bulk,  1‘n1 hdmtisgtui 
_ *i\ I nr^ine  to  s^tr^ic h f - 

J/w  C.  Doo\  Jack ; t can't-  bear  h.  I've — 

i’rr -just,  KroketJ  ib^t  record. 

/ ' J:  (rtf/f/HTfjty/tf).  liroiiCu  Uto  W<)tdl 

*•??■£;  ! j/m  C.  ( cpulrihiu }.  ¥k*,  by  rwo  ytfyifcnV  ; 

^UBKMhi  Ulid — ai'iil  - i ditl  if  ^Hlj  :v  br;ov-ie  Oi*..' 

# f'  H Jack  ? j.SV«  btjr  foe*  m*  A»>  '*/.  • 

^ ^ J)r<  'ft.Jwifiwp  tfann  Mr  dkiiV^b 

' Wy)  itibtAis  jU'st  one  ihittg  more, 


[Ji'U  TM 


KlVMJkW'- 
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. KohtmSu#  Vv-iT'Oi  “Vuon  kM  of  it  iu«b  v*n  0$|  »»»:•?,  Utft^  * 

\'u>  r.«  M'O  *-'K  y ff.lt S’*  NiON  A.  ' Wul,  ItO.iW  ••j'  ( Wil/,  >"*.  b'l  f^>Vv -tUif 

huttdrptt'bmsmt 


After  1 liia 


Iiorri >*I  ^ i*y  fiiirlt 

gift  tb  ibv*  Madonna,  tin*  imiaanft?  entirely  ^fi- 

d. 

blbi  y<m  boitevo  fcbab?! 
rui  JruvoHvr. 

W Or  voursr  nnr/'  ropthO  t h*hAuiemf;tn,  ;*  or 
we  >Iionbl  lu>  vo  -matte  h vilvev  Am^i.vuvh  te.itg 
i{*4'r,”  Moa  -Anoyu  TaVlou. 


break* 

1VV  XOfi\;  .KflFkV|OilCK  ftAt'ttt.V. 

My  . f?]r£b>  - <5  -i}‘Ot  1bb}&  bifb  raw; ; 

WjtfY'  !.-♦**:  n./h,  nil!'  r$iljt  <«>»i<(v:o<' 

>.  ? Jt  * % t ; i » ^ * • '.  i\  h<A-U  <■(  K,m  MS  ■ 

yitet  r 

Ifl  ' .•  o\  ••  t S i I flit  l- it,. 

y b^ii  i&Hi  'if 
A ;-.u  ?!»'•“■'  n!"'*)  r|,<-  uannif  riiitTrt»hji»--r' 

n>*  .iu'"*  </)  Wjlt  S)|H».  J S|M'.ru 
Unit  ' Wol-btihV 

A'l-i  or/i*  imo  !t«  %Uo>i)m;  ho  » « i»*  ]»ricn<?  rf'-d 
y.^t  t>T,  l tf :»  • . Ui  mui  ! * h > 

Wo  jmrU  x>f  what  T h*v 

A!’,  n\\  C>(  sis'  hj,  liih  i ;W-»  ’•!  Uio  1-rfiev 

AmJ  I!,om  .:■  rbuoto  of  tltjp  1'oly  }>ux; 

fluid  iit.f  ;t  s:  fhlR.  ■•  sutnwto  . I, ;(><-.•:;■  ;wr  *’  )wr-r  ' 

Uni  Krmid  ,‘V.Uir  sk?:oyb  the  w*ill 

I - hnl  « fi; jo  V'rniicyi^wk  tfWCbttj  . 

Jhht  oil  \H14t  Joy  l*  Tub’ll'  to  lit'PfttA  Of’  '"•  t • 1 1> 

i a,;.v.  ••  f :■ 


Tljfc  .jittltiTAjWP 

I • w'/*,  on  Uto  ih  A^iVlork  fh*r.i>icir;iob'o?ioo 
vbnho  3$nHb<n  ot»<!  M'mioa  flo  ww*  A 
bjtAjieiiiillr — ‘ijcifvHor  iIkhi  ;»t  lM«  fiHOvnf 

%V:m  iuW^f:  d%#t  ftyi  tv&&: 

\ i ^ootcrviU^  he  V'  Oke  oltl  S|*v*|m ^:n  ^ ;»ii!  ov* 
^p|  »-r\ - o t‘l * Mhooi  m«*)<  )»v  :ui>oooo  •»]!<  >4  f bhf.. 
s -:i ! ’ HfnV  ;i  In  tlh  loior,  w l:«*ii  Ho  ; of .At ■ 
lAiat  lA  vii'-rt,  In  p;»r:i?\  v<.-,l  oM  l:ti'l.y'fVl?  !/,“!>»• 
by  juorbumbu'r / '•  lVbb>  v'ro.^.-s.uu'  !V*  8M  X lit* 
clUfctty  :u'jV^iy  tboJ^um  Ari  jy#va ab 

L*  »,n. 

V\  hvn  l!vil  vro^tviu  ’triki  -♦  svic^rron  iln>  front 

ilin'U  Ot».'h  ?h:  oT|!  :s.  toioii.  ;t  J«:i 

U«)h  M hHHibiO  »♦ . o<ai«  oi  \ o;,ik  oi%-x  jHVrj.Mi-  ••••, 

obi  -v  Ivy  on  1 LyiHr*  ; vhi>  l\if 

iy(r  bVS;  Ikao'ti,  05*iMfcb 

iMmb  ^butjobvmv: 

Ly-bit : lAa»<»  J-  fb<>  ioibbiuf  ^iiot  on  too 

p»*kv4  it i ^ b v?* ».i  \ (\  Hiff  o t br  t ii<«7r  jt » irf 

.kb«iii tyiiy^  S^e  'iyr^  h'  'rt;  irf:.;;' 


bUoJr 

i: v oi,r  Kuoo-v  rfuA  Irn^i  fomiH  x \n*n 
oi‘  f iio  ' ill!-  •!  lU»U  M '•vbio!»  hlajl  j|  U>u*i> 

l>»  An-ilffk/lo*T  >%fi*  to  ft  rtitr?  rj  Iwi  ' 

t»v b s7  .'.'£$*4  sJt.to#  ^ : b*  tJjbM  A 

fi'hi  A Hi -ho - A .ii-bwoo  U(MItt.or  of  Votiv  ^ OfV:  i 

“A'-.  •ooioar  tii^U  o >l\A'i  iU0MHi\  \ylithL 

baf!  br^ii  by  u bwlr  y«  bo.ji;  tvia^e 
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CHEERFUL  BUCKMINSTER. 

“ He  was  tbe  onluckiest  man,  this  feller 
Buckminster,  of  any  man  I ever  knowed,” 
said  old  Milo  Bush,  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
of  the  unfortunate  Buckminster  for  half  an 
hour,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  the  first 
remark  he  had  made  that  eveuiug.  “ And 
I’ve  kuowed  a-rnauy  onlucky  men  too,  having 
made  a kind  of  a study  of  'em,  so  to  speak. 
But  this  here  Buckminster  just  naturally  laid 
over  anything  I ever  seen  or  heered  tell  of  in 
the  onlucky  line. 

“The  fust  day  he  struck  the  Territory  it 
begun.  He  had  a light  wagon  and  a team  of 
mules,  and  Towed  to  start  a stage  line  betwixt 
American  Eagle  and  Ghost  Prairie.  Druv  into 
town  and  stopped  in  the  Square.  Each  mule 
cocked  his  right  ear  foPards  aud  his  left  ear 
back’ards,  put  his  head  down,  aud  just  as  if 
somebody  had  counted  ‘ One,  two,  three — go ! ’ 
for  ’em,  or  dropped  a hat,  them  mules  began 
to  kick  like  all  get  out,  fust  one  up,  t’other 
one  down,  t’other  one  up, fust  oue  down, like  a 
machine;  aud  some  o’  the  pieces  of  that  wagon 
didu’t  fall  for — well,  not  for — well,  some  of ’em 
never  was  seen  to  fall,  though  I s’pose,  of  course, 
they  did  evenchooly  come  down  somewheres. 
Well,  him  and  his  wife  crawled  out,  and  says 
he,  cheerful  as  a bull-frog,  says  he,  ‘ I’ve  got 
the  mules  yet,  anyhow;  I’ll  just  hustle  for  an- 
other wagon’;  aud  he  started  out  to  do  it;  and 
what  happened  while  he  was  gone?  Them 
mules  walked  over  to  the  town  well,  pulled 
off  the  cover  with  their  teeth,  aud  just  dove 
right  in  and  was  drownded. 

“Was  Buckminster  discouraged?  Not  a 
ding -batted  hit.  On  the  coufrayry,  he  was 
cheerful  as  a — a— laying  hen — just  like  a lay- 
ing hen,  gentlemen — reminded  everybody  that 
saw  him  of  a durued  old  cackling,  laying  hen. 
Took  his  wife  and  walked  up  to  the  hotel. 
And  what  do  you  reckon  ? Man  there  cleaned 
him  out  of  half  his  money  by  selling  him  stock 
in  a gold-mine  that  didu’t  exist  — acchooly 
didu’t  exist  — no  such  thing  — wasn’t  such  a 
mine  nowhere , nohow ; not  a salted  mine  even, 
which  mebby  Buckminster  could  of  sold  to 
somebody  else,  and  kept  money  easy  and  in 
circulation,  hut  a mine  which  wa’u’t  no  mine 
at  all  ’cause  there  wa’n’t  no  such  thing.  And 
the  man  was  a strauger  too,  and  lit  out  with 
the  cash,  aud  it  never  done  the  town  no  good. 

“And  what  did  this  here  Buckminster  do 
next?  Bought  a house  with  what  he  had  left. 
Cheerful  ? Why,  dog  my  cats — dog  all  of  my 
cats — if  the  feller  didn’t  whistle, ‘ Pop  goes  the 
weasel’  while  they  was  making  out  the  deed 
— and  the  pieces  of  his  wagon  not  all  down 
yet,  and  his  mules  standing  on  their  heads  in 
twenty  feet  of  water,  and  a total  stranger 
streaking  out  of  town  with  his  wad!  ‘Pop 
goes  the  fub-gasted  weasel,’  gentlemen,  while 
the  lawyer  was  making  out  the  deed  of  a five- 
huudred-dollar  house  for  eight  hundred  and 
fifty!  Cheerful  as  a lop-horned  cow,  I swear. 

“ Buckminster’s  notion  was  to  start  a board- 


ing-house. Might  as  well  of  tried  to  start  a 
shot-tower.  While  he  aud  his  wrife  was  mar- 
keting, the  third  day,  a cyclone  come  along  aud 
blew  the  house  galley- west,  with  every  jim- 
fizzled  boarder  in  it,  aud  rattliug  round  like 
the  seeds  in  a dry  gourd.  Bet  a peck  of  red 
apples  that  house  is  end-over-ending  yet,  with 
good  hoarders  siftiug  out  the  cracks. 

“ Next  ? Weut  to  boardiug  himself,  and  got 
a job  on  the  street.  Still  cheerful — say,  wh  itt- 
ling wa’n’t  good  enough  now — took  to  singing, 
reg’lar.  ‘Cap’n  Jenks,’  ‘Sweet  by  -and  -by/ 
‘ Old  Joe  stood  at  the  garden  gate,’ 4 Doxology,’ 
aud  all  such  songs.  Luck  change  ? Hardly. 
Wife  run  away  with  a travelling  dentist.  Said 
she  couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer.  What  did  he 
say?  Said  a wife  wa’n’t  a necessity.  Argyed 
that  wives  was  luxuries.  Let  on  lie  thought 
they  was  going  out  of  style.  Offered  to  bet 
$10  the  best  - dressed  men  didn’t  have  ’em. 
And  kept  up  his  pesky  music.  Took  to  sing- 
ing ‘ Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.’  Reck- 
on he  must  of  been  thinking  of  his  mules. 

“Nothing  more  to  lose,  hey?  You  didn’t 
know  that  there  horn-swizzled  Phil  Buck- 
miuster.  You  bet  there  was  something  more 
for  him  to  lose!  One  day  a letter  came  to  tbe 
postmaster  from  back  East,  where  he  used  to 
live,  saying  his  name  wa’n’t  Buckminster  at 
all,  but  Tubbs,  Tom  Tubbs,  I believe ; that  he’d 
changed  it  when  he  had  to  leave  town  for  set- 
ting the  Baptist  church  afire,  just  to  see  if  a 
Baptist  church  would  burn,  or  if  it  was  too 
wet.  So  there  was  Philip  Buckminster  with- 
out even  his  name  left. 

“ What’d’e  do  next  ? Why,  hang  me,  there 
wa’n’t  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do!  He  weut 
into  politics,  of  course.  The  people  felt  sorry 
for  him,  and  elected  him  County  Clerk.  He’s 
held  the  office  ever  since ; yanks  out  liis  salary 
each  month,  gets  rid  of  it  like  a fool,  and  goes 
hack  to  work.  Aud  still  cheerful  ? Cheerful, 
gentlemen,  as  a durned  red-headed  willipus- 
wallipus — or  more  so.”  Hayden  Carruth. 

A DOMESTIC  SCENE. 

An  irascible  German  father  angrily  waves 
an  open  telegram  into  the  face  of  his  meek 
s pou sc,  and  says : 

“ Listen  to  the  toue  in  w’hich  that  iufernal 
rascal  of  a son  speaks  to  his  father,  the  imper- 
tinent spendthrift:  ‘Father, send  me  money— 
Hannes!’  Now  what  do  yon  say  to  such  bare- 
faced impudence?  Spendiug  money,  and  then 
giving  his  father  peremptory  orders  to  send 
more !” 

“ But  he  does  not  say  that  at  all,  my  dear 
husband,”  calmly  replied  the  fond  mother, 
taking  the  telegram  out  of  her  irate  husband’s 
hand.  “ Listen;  this  is  what  be  writes,”  and 
with  soft,  pleading,  ingratiating  voice,  she 
reads : “ ‘ Faather ! S6nd  me  money.  Hdnnes!”* 

She  had  des  larmes  dans  la  voix  when  she 
came  to  the  boy’s  name. 

“If  only  he  had  written  that!”  the  father 
replied,  almost  persuaded  into  pity. 
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IT  WAS  A COLD  DAY. 

SELF-SACRIFICE  is  a noble  thing,  and  the 
Senior  class  at  Metropolitan  University  hailed 
Jim  Dingley  as  a second  Curtius. 

The  class  had. not  studied  hygiene  for  two 
terms  under  Professor  O’Zoue  without  learn- 
ing that  fresh  air  is  a good  thing  to  have  in 
the  house,  but  they  objected  to  the  practical 
exemplification  of  the  professor’s  theories, 
which  resulted  in  a temperature  iu  his  lecture- 
room  of  about  20°  F.  lower  than  elsewhere  in 
the  college  buildiugs.  Respectful  protests 
had  proved  of  no  avail,  and  during  the  last 
cold  snap  the  class  held  an  indignation  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  takiug  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  bring  about  a reform.  Various  methods 
were  suggested,  every  one  of  which,  however, 
involved  the  class  in  an  organized  conspiracy 
against  constituted  authority  that  seemed 
likely  to  result  disastrously  to  whomsoever  the 
faculty  should  happen  to  hit  on  as  the  ring- 
leaders. 

It  was  consequently  with  a great  sense  of 
relief  that  the  class  heard  Jim  Dingley,  who 
of  them  all  stood  the  least  chance  of  gradu- 
ating, offer  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  on 
himself. 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  he  cried;  “I’ll  make  it 
warm  for  the  old  man.  Keep  your  eye  on 
Dingley,”  aud  with  cheers  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

When  the  class  next  met  for  a dose  of  hy- 
giene it  seemed  colder  than  ever  before,  and 
the  boys,  as  requested,  kept  their  eyes  on  Ding- 
ley. The  chairs  were  all  screwed  to  the  floor; 
but  Dingley,  who  sat  in  the  third  row,  had 
provided  himself  with  a screw-driver,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  arose,  carried  his  chair  over 
by  the  heater,  and  sat  down. 

The  professor  looked  up  in  surprise.  “Mr. 
Dingley,  return  your  chair  to  its  place.” 

“ It’s  too  cold.” 

“ Mr.  Dingley,  do  as  I say.” 

Dingley  obeyed,  but  immediately  began  os- 
tentatiously to  blow  on  his  fingers  aud  to  slap 
his  arms  across  his  chest. 

“ Mr.  Dingley,  leave  the  room !”  ordered  the 
professor. 

Dingley  went  and  reported  at  once  to  the 
president  that  he  had  been  seut  out  of  Pro- 
fessor O’Zone’s  room  for  trying  to  keep  warm. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  presi- 
dent privately  advised  Dr.  O’Zone  to  turn  on 
a little  more  heat,  but  told  Dingley  that  he 
would  be  expelled  unless  he  publicly  apolo- 
gized to  the  professor. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  that  the  class  met 
in  Professor  O’Zone’s  room,  Jim  weut  into  the 
coat-room,  aud  after  making  a careful  selec- 
tion from  the  wraps  on  the  hooks,  appeared,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  clad  in  an  enor- 
mous ulster,  a large  fur  cap,  fur  gauntlet- 
gloves,  ear-muffs,  a worsted  muffler,  and  the 
largest  pair  of  arctics  he  could  find.  Standing 
up  as  soou  as  the  roll  was  called,  he  said, 
“Professor  O’Zone,  iu  regard  to  the  disturb- 


ance which  occurred  in  your  room  the  other 
day,  it’s  a pity  it  ever  happened.” 

“ Mr.  Dingley,” returned  the  professor,  grave- 
ly, “ I accept  your  apology  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  it  is  offered.  In  tlie  future 
your  seat  will  be  there,”  indicating  a chair 
which  was  bolted  to  the  floor  close  to  the 
heater. 

Jim  sat  down,  and  noticed,  to  his  horror,  that 
it  was  turned  full  on,  and  that  a large  ther- 
mometer on  the  wall  registered  82°. 

At  last  reports  Jim’s  heroism  was  rapidly 
thawing  out.  H.  G.  Pair*. 

BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

They  were  sitting  around  a table  in  the 
grill-room  of  a New  York  club — several  mem- 
bers, and  a visiting  army  officer  from  Idaho. 

“Speaking  of  sharpness,”  said  the  Major, 
“ there  was  a man  named  Hitt  who  came  out 
to  Idaho.  His  only  capital  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  born  in  Connecticut.  He  looked 
around  a bit,  and  the  thing  which  struck  him 
the  most  forcibly  was  that  the  modern  Idaho 
Indian  is  a quite  different  sort  of  creature  from 
the  Indian  of  Cooper,  who  talked  blank  verse, 
aud  on  moral  questions  towered  like  the  Mat- 
terhorn. He  saw,  too,  that  the  dusky  brothers 
had  more  or  less  money  ; and  thus  the  problem 
requiring  solution  was  seen  to  be  simple — to 
wit,  the  transferral  of  this  money  from  the 
aboriginal  to  the  Connecticut  pocket.  So 
what  do  you  guess  this  man  Hitt  did?  Start- 
ed, of  all  things,  an  artificial  scalp  factory, 
where  the  tepee-keeping  brave  might  purchase 
alleged  evidence  of  his  prowess  on  the  war- 
path at  one  dollar  a piece,  or  ten  dollars  a 
dozen.  The  warriors  of  the  forest  aud  the 
plain  took  to  it  like  young  ducks  to  a mill- 
pond, and  Hitt  is  getting  rich.” 

The  Major  paused,  and  gradually  the  suspi- 
cion crept  into  the  minds  of  the  members  that 
be  bad  been  lying;  but  uoue  of  them  felt  like 
saying  so.  Then  one  of  the  New-Yorkers  said : 

“Your  friend  was  clever,  Major,  but  I ouee 
knew  a man  here  in  the  East,  that  I think 
rather  surpassed  him  in  business  acumen.  His 
name  was  Longworthy,  aud  he  came  of  a good 
family.  He  lived  out  at  Squiuk  Sqtink,  New 
Jersey,  but  be  came  to  New  York  every  day, 
where  he  carried  on  a house-renting  agency, 
makiug  a specialty  of  flats  with  all  rooms  hav- 
ing windows  on  four  sides.  The  first,  of  Jan- 
uary Longworthy  bought  a fifty-ride  family 
ticket  on  the  railroad  between  Squiuk  Squnk 
and  this  city.  It  was  good  for  one  year.  The 
first  morning  Long  worthy  noticed  that  wlieu 
the  condnctor  punched  this  ticket  the  little 
piece  cut  out  fell  to  the  floor,  so  after  the 
official  passed  on  he  picked  it  up,  touched  tbe 
edge  all  around  with  mucilage,  and  slipped 
it  back  in.  He  always  made  the  trip  both 
w ays  with  the  same  conductor,  and  as  he  nev- 
er failed  to  pick  up  the  bole  and  replace  it,  he 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a ticket 
as  good  as  new.” 
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FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  train  drew  into  a station  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line,  eu  route  for  Jacksonville,  and 
the  rear  car  was  immediately  besieged  by 
small  darkies,  clad  in  rags,  and  glamoring  for 
;v  nickel. 

“ Why  don’t  you  boys  go  to  work  instead  of 
begging  f"  asked  one  of  the  travellers. 

“ We  ain’t  a-begging"  returned  one  of  the 
lads;  “ we’s  work  in’.” 

“ Oh! — and  what  is  your  business  f’ 

“ Scramblin',"  replied  the  spokesman,  show- 
ing a set  of  teeth  beside  which  the  ivory 
keys  of  a piano  would  have  seemed  like  am- 
ber. 

“ Scrambling eh  f And  what  is  that  ?”  asked 
the  tourist. 

“Shoot  up  a nickel  an’  you’ll  see,"  replied 
the  spokesman  ; and  the  nickel  wag  tossed,  and 
the  tourist  at  once  perceived  two  things — first, 
what  scrambling  was;  and  second,  w hy  the  rags 
of  a Southern  darky  seem  to  be  the  raggedest 
rags  in  creation. 

After  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
nickel  was  over,  cme  of  the  smaller  boys,  who 


looked  tired,  and  as  pale  as  a negro  can,  asked 
for  another  to  “buy  atimpin  t1  eat.” 

“Something  to  eat!  Why  don’t  you  go 
lioine  anti  get  it T" 

“’Ain’t  got  no  home,"  lie  replied,  his  eyes 
growing  wide. 

“ What  f No  home  f Why,  w here  do  you 
sleep  V1 

“ Don’t  never  sleep,"  was  tlte  answ  er. 

The  boy  recei  ved  a quarter  for  his  candor, 

NOT  MUCH  OF  A LIGHT 

It  w hs  at  a state  balk  The  Engl isb man  and 
the  American  girl  were  talking  over  some  of 
those  present,  av hen  the  Englishman  asked: 

“That  is  Lord  B~ who  has  just  passed 

you.  Have  you  met  him  ?" 

“ Yes,"  w as  the  answer,  “ and  I thought  be 
was  extremely  dull.’’ 

“You  surprise  me,”  said  he.  “ He  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lights  of  our  service." 

“ Really t”  she  replied.  “Then  it  is  my  turn 
to  be  surprised.  His  light  dickered  so  when 
he  talked  with  me  that  1 set  him  dovvu  as  one 
of  your  tallow  diplomats." 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Oi.u  G reran ks  (mtyageiy).  “ Well,  sir,  1 Imp*  you’re  ready  to  go  Lo  work  now.  Your  dabbling 
around  the  Continent  has  cost  me  a pretty  penny.” 

Choi.i.v  Got rokm  rating).  ^ Now.  fawthaw.  fawthaw  : It's  six  of  one  an*  bawMoxen  of 

tii’  other.  S’pose  I’d  staid  home  air  dabbled  rantin’  Wall  Street,  imow  ? If  y’ really  want  to  save 
money,  give  me  aoc»rb»'r  letter  of  ewedit  and  ship  me  hack  to  Paris  " 
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t h u I bid  your  l/iood  sbiod  sfill  add  your  hivac Iv  ob.ctr  dny\s  toil  h over,',  hot ' they  are  the 
voum- a*»d  a*f  to  poiohd.  ixasps;  wdituo  drndge.s  off  ho  cuutp  ami  the  post:  their  work 

rock  nod  io  ben  ' mid  moss  rc)*l;o-r.  anil  ami  is1  almost  Hover  i» Unshed  they  chop  the  tire 
tfot-a  a ml  *oi  bae^v  aotl  w Jn-fo  dc;U  U by  d-uvu-  wood,  m:m>  the  rabbi  \ ^ ^cra(M?  Afvd  tan  the 
turn,  nr  trecruUc*  hog* . i he  jbcrHiepfi  of  the  ox-  ■ iiionsa-aivtl  carilmu  bides,  lace  YUr  aimw-dim-s, 
..jdurerj*  )»re«lc  the  c:nnj*s aid  pdeh  IbcnVagaiin  Wbeti 

This  Mcms  to  bv  the  o-ry  f-cabba.dbui  of  thb  there  is  plenty,  tin.1,  squaw  jtmfe  her  uma) 
lev  titc^i0ii>^  of  jlhdJv  ^ Ihiitte  picfureil  tfs  njuni  i be  bet-  lord  diuhce^  to  leifve^ 

the  prison  of  l/in.-ife-r  amt  Judas;  the  v isible,  when  there  is  Ulfde  she  dim  .os,  aUHig  with  her 
t?ii»y;vb3e  iHatU  I c(4  tat  hut  of  rhar  dcyomre^dudV  ehitdrcn  av»d'  her  «io^u.  She  ite$  ||  ca^Hy  amt 
swept  dlmf  Tw-iliwlit  Lamb  ihui  Sn~  na  ma«*i»heeMtiy  i\*  her  lord  tics:  nod  i^bc  i* 

Mai’f.s  Latid,  where  Mr.  Aldrbdj  plaeos  ids  i wo  v oeitlo  r mofaVbx^r  b»iii>fnl  to  herself  <h*  to  binn 
famous,  bnrniny  Shapes,  one  of  whom  mdy  How  far  thlar  jmjtrnvmnr- -at - ■ it  |«ot| 

d»ed  I,?'*/  . T.o»n  roo.j  ciutvindiiiurility  is  an  onet«  *|n»?sr inis 

Mr,  Wbitutyv  oxjdain^  fchfrf  i b T*f? \.  x t t j to  In*  tJaiu*  ami  ii  i&  |»bs  in  a 

.tjvxy lit  Which  one  inui  jiOH^tidy  pvf»n>  unV^t^ ^ Viyid  uml  direct  vrA^. 
tuna  This  ^reat  tuny  land  nt  flip  North,  dddy  Kuonyh/UA*  berp  ^aidlierMu  ship.v  ttin  mah. 
smiiiis-r  and  winter;  and  but  two  meiluuU.if  im  and  ibe  iHaiiiuvr  bf  SivAv  M'hfoyks  sir  iking 
\s-  ;:oioc.  wimt  1 the  watta*-enur.v.-s  arc  xind  Tioyo|'.  mtnhtioH  of  iramd  um.i  adventure, 
fr»-e  from  in' . and  V»y  v>n»iw  ^hocs  during  riwy  lie  mi'>st;iv*nflrk;c!>iij  )»lye.a  t«  the  lejurmw  pub. 
frozen  pfrind,  Hiucb  pover^  nearly  httKy  nf  tbo  }f y IV»r :J mvny  yinHt . lc  mn^r  ha  simliml  fi>r  it- 
tweiy,*;  lurm.tjus  ef  tbn  year.  The  Indiana  ha  -rndf  *;u:l  by  irscli  as  »t  -viu*icr  ami  it,  is  sure  to 
ri»na$y  chop*£  thn  ojunr  Hisasotj,.  tfui«  tk‘*w  Uh  place  ns  a sLimbud  a ml  un  ifjtJO  Whf  ic 
H'vbu'liug  I he  ilcadly  fold  oiVaitUi'V  und  Uur  of  its  kimb 

greater  rtwk  o l « t n t ^ui  ioii f b n i w lie 1 1 be  le.uni-  Tim  iffhiu  ej'rlfe  book  itqM  been  loyrkaHed 

gAV;tHy  by  irs  o.ndiont  tlltuifraf  iom> v tmuty  of 
1 'On-  Socr*c~$ko**  tw  fto iiY»HT'*U-  twenty-  fliom  ta>in*r,dfaAvffix;8  lyy  Mrrifuntlif^fnbVh^sed 

AY. u jTs^i1  lida?ibiXVOt.  Arc*  tdoin,  b]Hui  tfu-  «uyty  hpS  ainl  jphuti^rapiH  niipln  by 
OruaiBentdi,  gB;.so..., UhaUeri.  t h^ j^Vrv **” 
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Gueat  is  tlie  contrast  between  snow-shoes 
and  bicycles;  far  the  distance  between  the 
icy  land  of  desolation,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  a drawing-room  on  Gratnercy  Park,  New 
York.  But  the  air,  surcharged  with  the  con- 
ventionalities of  metropolitan  civilization, 
which  we  breathe  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  is  quite  ns  refreshing,  in  its 
way,  as  was  the  atmosphere  inhaled  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  with  stinging  gasps,  in  the  home  of 
the  musk-ox  itself. 

The  Bicyclers  gives  its  name  to  a volume 
of  farces2  which  Mr.  Bangs  has  just  gathered 
together  for  our  instruction  and  amusement. 
If  not  the  best,  it  is  the  iirst,  of  the  collection, 
and  as  such  it  receives  hero  our  particular  at- 
tention. It  proves  very  clearly  that  one  need 
not  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  meet  dangers 
and  hardships;  and  that  wives  and  mothers 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  universe  sometimes 
act  as  queerly,  in  a physical  way,  as  do  the 
helpmates  of  our  aboriginal  fellow -citizens. 
“Biking”  observes  Mr.  Thaddeus  Perkins. — 
“Bikiug  is  not  the  most  restful  thing  one  can 
do.  There  is  a good  deal  of  lying  down  about 
it,  but  it  comes  with  too  great  suddeuness.” 
And  then  he  explains  how  Charlie  Cheesbor- 
ongh,  while  learning  to  ride  at  the  Academy, 
spent  most  of  his  time  making  dents  in  the 
tloor  with  his  head,  when  he  was  not  making 
dents  in  the  door  with  the  heads  of  other  per- 
sons. And  it  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Indian  women  pitching  their  tents 
to  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bradley  “fixing”  a 
punctured  tiro.  Thus  does  Yardsley  describe 
the  operation.  “ IPs  simple  enough — you  take 
the  rubber  thing  they  give  you,  and  fasten  it 
in  that  metal  thingumbob,  glue  it  up,  poke  it 
in,  pull  it  out,  pump  her  up,  and  there  you 
are.”  One  cannot  help  wondering  what  sort 
of  an  impression  this  performance  would  make 
upon  the  untutored  mind  of  Mrs.  Bradley’s 
savage  sister  on  the  edge  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Mr.  Bangs  writes  his  farces  for  the  amateur 
rather  than  for  the  professional  stage;  and 
they  lend  themselves  admirably  to  parlor 
performance.  The  dialogues  are  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  they  are  easily  memorized.  The 
properties  are  those  of  every-day  life  ; and  the 
costumes  are  the  ordinary  clothes  of  ordinary 
conventional  and  civilized  persons.  Mr.  Per- 
kins explains  that  ho  is  “wearing  an  old 
fluunel  shirt,  an  old  coat,  an  old  pair  of  trou- 
sers shortened  to  the  knee,  and  golf  stockings. 
Pve  had  these  golf  stockings  two  years,”  ho 
adds,  “ and  I never  had  a chance  to  wear  ’em 
till  now.”  It  will  not  be  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  dress  and  study  a part  like  that. 

As  what  are  called  “closet  plays,”  “The 
Bicyclers,”  and  its  companions,  “ A Dramatic 
Evening,”  “A  Proposal  Under  Difficulties,” 
and  “The  Fatal  Message,”  will  prove  to  be 
cheerful  and  entertaining  light  reading. 

7 The  Bicyclers  and  Three  Other  Farces.  By  John 
Kendmck  Banos.  Illustrated.  lOmo, Cloth. Ornament- 
al, $1  25.  New  York  : Uarper  and  Brothers. 


When  Mr.  Bangs,  not  very  long  ago,  evolved 
a biography  of  “ Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica,”  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  illustrations, 
he  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Harry 
W.  McVickar,  who  followed  the  most  interest- 
ing progression  of  costume,  from  the  uniform 
of  the  Little  Corporal  to  the  Imperial  robes 
of  the  Emperor,  with  no  small  amount  of  skill, 
and  with  considerable  accuracy.  Mr.McVicknr 
appears  this  month  with  a volume  of  his  own, 
in  which,  with  letter-press  and  illustration,  he 
portrays  The  Evolution  of  fronton  3 from  the 
days  of  our  universal  Mother  to  the  period  of 
the  prophetic  woman  who  is  familiarly  known 
as  “Coming.”  And  although  he  does  not 
touch  upou  the  picturesque  aboriginal  Mother 
of  our  Country,  of  whom  Mr.  Whitney  treats, 
he  does  not  ueglect  The  Little  Tin  Goddess  on 
Wheels  who  figures  on  Mr.  Bangs’s  stage,  and 
who  is  to  go  coasting  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Century. 

Mr.  McVickar’s  hand  has  not  lost  its  cun- 
ning; and  all  that  was  said  in  praise  of  his 
costuming  of  the  Great  Napoleon  can  be  said 
of  his  present  exhibition  of  the  natural  selec- 
tion of  gowns  and  bonnets,  from  the  original 
arboreal  apron  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
high-hat  of  the  Garden  Theatre.  He  opens 
with  a suggestive  pictorial  remark  that  “It  is 
a Cold  day  for  Man  and  he  shows  Women 
of  all  times  and  of  most  nationalities — Women 
of  the  Court  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  Ancient  Rome, 
of  Early  Greece,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
United  States;  Women  in  the  Law,  in  Medi- 
cine, and  in  Athletic  Sports,  always  pretty  to 
look  upon,  and  usually  correctly  dressed.  He 
makes  one  verbal  slip,  however,  when  he  per- 
mits our  Puritan  ancestors  to  burn  their  wo- 
men who  are  witches,  a thing, as  the  liistoriaus 
assert,  they  never  did.  But  he  must  be  judged 
here  as  an  artist  rather  than  ns  an  author;  he 
appeals  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lect ; and  in  this  respect  he  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 


The  Grey  Lady 4 is  no  relation  to  “ The  Gray 
Man,”  whose  story  Mr.  Crockett  has  been  tell- 
ing, of  late,  in  Harper’s  IFeekly . She  is  an  evo- 
lution by  Mr.  Henry  Setou  Merriman,  whose 
clever  work,  “ The  Sowers,”  was  noticed  at  some 
length  in  these  columns  in  January  last.  Mr. 
Merriman  is  a prolific  writer  of  skill,  strength, 
and  originality.  His  tales  arc  always  bright 
and  readable,  and  the  latest  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  he  lias  made  for  himself.  There  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  its  pages,  and  a good  deal 
of  exciting  adventure.  The  main  characters 
are  two  attractive  young  men,  twin  brothers 
and  sailors,  one  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great 
Britain,  one  in  the  British  Merchant  Service, 
very  like  each  other  in  person,  quite  unlike  iu 

7 The  Evolution  of  Woman.  Forty- four  Drawing's  by 
Hauuy  Whitney  McVickak,  printed  in  colors,  wiin 
accompanying  text.  Large  Bvo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
§2.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* The  Grey  Lady.  By  IIenky  Skton  Msusnux. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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character  and  in  fate;  and  both  well  drawn. 
Iuto  their  lives  come,  of  course,  two  girls,  both 
beautiful,  but  one  of  them  not  altogether  ad- 
mirable as  a woman  ; two  fine  and  generous  old 
men  ; a brilliant  and  powerful  journalist,  who 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  nature;  and  The  Grey 
Lady  who  is  almost  as  black,  at  heart,  as  the 
Devil  himself  is  sometimes  painted.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  Loudon,  in  Spain,  in  Surrey,  and  at 
sea ; and  the  time  is  the  present.  Given  such  a 
combination,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Mcrri man's  previous  work  can  imagine  the 
result.  A very  pretty  chapter  is  that  which 
tells  of  the  tear  which  splashed  upon  the  blade 
of  the  sword,  and  of  the  spot  of  rust  it  left, 
although  no  eyes  saw  it  but  those  from  one  of 
which  it  fell;  and  powerful  is  the  chapter  in 
which  wo  rend  of  the  end  of  the  “Croonali,” 
after  the  rust  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  blade 
of  the  sword. 

As  in  his  other  books,  Mr.  Merriman,  in  the 
present  volume,  says,  or  makes  his  creations 
say, certain  things  which  are  well  worth  think- 
ing about  and  well  worth  remembering.  In 
describing  the  meeting  between  the  Grey  Mrs. 
Harrington  and  Luke,  after  a serious  quarrel 
and  a long  separation,  he  remarks,  “ And  so  the 
reconciliation  was  sudden  and  therefore  com- 
plete. A reconciliation  to  be  complete  must 
be  sudden.  It  is  too  delicate  a thing  to  bear 
handling.” 

Mr.  Merriman  handles  delicately  everything 
ho  touches,  whether  it  be  plot,  dialogue,  or 
evolution  of  character. 


A Gentleman* $ Gentleman, * beingeertain  pages 
from  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Steele,  Bart.,  ns  related  by  his  valet,  Hilde- 
brand Bigg,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Max  Pember- 
ton, the  author  of  “ Sea  Wolves,”  is  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  as  magnificent  a pair  of 
rogues  as  were  ever  conceived  in  a novelist’s 
brain.  The  titled  scoundrel,  like  Thackeray’s 
great  rascal,  Barry  Lyndon,  of  Barryoguc,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland ; tho  Blackguard’s  Black- 
guard, his  master’s  equal  in  audacious  villainy 
and  in  ingenious  invention,  seems  to  be  a 
Londoner  by  birth.  The  latter  tells  the  story 
in  the  first  person,  and  in  language  which  is 
a curious  mixture  of  cockney  dialect  and 
University  English.  He  has  a comparatively 
large  vocabulary,  and  some  freedom  and  origi- 
nality of  style;  but  he  forgets  himself,  now 
and  then,  and  writes  and  talks  beyond  his 
station.  He  is  a bit  of  a philosopher,  withal, 
with  a decided  dash  of  dry  humor  in  liis  com- 
position. That  the  tale  is  based  upon  Thack- 
eray’s famons  romance,  although  the  period 
is  a century  later,  is  not  unlikely.  Never- 
theless it  is  clever  enough  to  stand  alone  in 
tho  varioty  of  its  incident  and  in  tho  air  of 

* A Gentleman's  Gentleman.  Being  Certain  Papes 
from  the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Sieele,  Bart.,  as  related  by  his  Valet.,  Hildebrand  Bigg 
By  Max  Prmbbrtov  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornuweiitul, 
$1  25  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


something  which  is  almost  like  possibility 
pervading  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Scenes 
are  constantly  shifting  from  London  to  Paris, 
to  Vienna,  to  Brittany,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
in  each  sceue  do  new  persons  appear;  always, 
however,  with  the  Gentleman  and  his  Gentle- 
man in  the  very  centre  of  the  stage.  It  is  a 
succession  of  short  stories,  any  one  of  which 
could  be  read  by  itself,  but  bound  together 
by  the  thread  of  the  two  all-pervading  fig- 
ures. Some  of  the  talcs  arc  sad,  like  that  of 
“ Lilian  Moore,”  some  are  comic,  like  that  of 
“The  Golden  Egg,” some  are  tragic,  like  that 
of  “The  Honor  of  Count  F&lor.”  But  they 
are  all  full  of  excitement,  and  they  have  made 
one  tired  reader  forget,  for  a time,  that  ho  was 
reading  the  book  for  review,  not  for  liis  own 
entertainment;  although  be  does  not  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Benjamin  King,  the  wealthy 
American,  who  was  swindled  into  buying 
“The  Great  White  Diamond”  at  double  its 
value,  should  bo  described  ns  having  “a  rasp- 
ing Chicago  accent  ou  him”;  ami  be  cannot 
help  regretting  that  Hildebrand  Bigg,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  should  have  come  to  these 
United  States,  herein  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis 
life. 


The  anonymous  author  of  a profoundly  sci- 
entific work  upon  “ Bumblcpuppy,”  speaks  of 
the  domestic  rubber  of  whist  ns  u a game  which 
is  inexpressibly  dreary,  even  when  it  is  miti- 
gated by  muffins,  music,  ami  tlio  humanizing 
influence  of  woman.”  A man  brought  up,  in 
his  domestic  circle,  upon  Bumblcpuppy,  who 
cannot,  to  this  day,  no  matter  bow  hard  he 
tries,  master  the  intricacy  of  American  Lends; 
who  never  knows,  “with  King,  Ten,  ami  two 
others”  in  liis  hand,  whether  to  play  Ten, 
King,  or  one  of  the  two  others;  who  some- 
times signals  when  ho  thinks  be  wants 
trumps,  but  who  never  secs  the  signal  of  any- 
body else;  such  a man  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  speak  with  confidence  upon  Whist  Laws 
and  W hist  Decisions ,#  lately  written  by  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Drayson,  of  the  British  army,  a 
gentleman  well  known  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Atlantic  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject, 
and  as  an  excellent  player  at  Whist.  He 
gives  the  American  as  well  as  the  English 
Laws,  and  bo  presents  many  cases  and  de- 
cisions based  upon  actual  plays,  gathered  from 
“ Cavendish,”  “The  Field,”  ami  bis  own  ex- 
periences. It  seems  to  bo  an  admirable  com- 
mentary upon  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  game,  in  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  the 
first  time  in  a work  of  its  kind,  cases  and  de- 
cisions are  brought  together  upon  a scientific 
basis  of  arrangement. 

It  lias  a complete  Table  of  Contents  and  a 
good  Index;  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
value  as  a work  of  reference  in  the  settlement 

6 Wh lift  Laics  and  Whist  Decisions.  By  Major-Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Diiaysov.  II «*ii.  Member  of  American  Whist 
League.  Small  JGmo.  CImIIi,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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of  disputes  arising  from  confusion  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Wlmt  Laws;  and  it  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  one  who  studies,  and 
practices,  and  loves  the  game  which  Swift 
called  “Whisk”  and  “Swobhers,”  before  Ed- 
ward Hoyle,  a century  and  a half  ago,  “spread 
its  praises  o’er  all  the  world  around, and  proved 
its  right  to  universal  fame.” 


In  this  Department  of  Hakpkh's  Magazine, 
for  the  month  of  June,  1888,  the  present  writer 
dwelt,  at  some  length,  upon  the  merits  of  a 
volume  called  “The  Capitals  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica” by  Mr.  William  Kleroy  Curtis,  first  pub- 
lished at  that  time.  The  work  was  described 
as  being  exhaustive,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining, and  as  giving  to  the  general  reader, 
with  its  copious  illustrations,  a better  idea  of 
social  life  as  it  is  to  bo  found  to-day  in  the 
lower  half  of  this  double  Continent  of  ours 
than  can  be  gathered  from  the  ordinary  his- 
tories or  books  of  travel.  As  much,  and  even 
more,  can  justly  be  said  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  Ven- 
ezuela, A Land  where  it* 8 Always  Summer ,7 
now  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Curtis  was  for- 
merly Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
the.  Governments  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  he  speaks,  naturally,  as  an  authority 
upon  his  present  subject.  In  his  opening 
chapter,  which  he  terms  “Historical  and  De- 
scriptive,” he  begins  at  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  and  he  carries  his  readers,  in  1499,  from 
Cadiz  to  the  outlet  of  Lako  Maracaibo,  in  a 
fleet  of  four  vessels,  commanded  l»y  a young 
Castilian  knight  named  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who 
had  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
age. With  him  was  Juan  do  la  Cosa,  who  was 
the  pilot  and  chief  mate  of  Columbus,  and  the 
author  of  the  first  map  of  the  New  World, 
which  was  drawn  upon  an  ox-hide  and  now 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Marine  Museum  at 
Madrid,  ns  interesting  a document  as  exists  in 
the  universe.  Another  member  of  the  party 
was  a Florentine  merchant  with  a taste  for 
geography  and  literature,  who  is  not  unknown 
to  fame  ns  Americas  Vespncius.  The  little 
band  of  adventurers  discovered  the  aboriginal 
Maracaibo  Indians  living  in  huts  of  palms  and 
bushes,  which  were  built  upon  the  water’s 
edge, and  were  supported  by  piles;  the  inhab- 
itants moving  from  place  to  place,  iuvariably, 
in  canoes.  This  at  once  suggested  to  Vcspu- 
cius  and  to  his  companions  the  palaces  and  the 
oanals  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
they  christened  the  country  “Venezuela — Lit- 
tle Venice” — a name  by  which  it  is  known  to 
the  whole  world  to-day,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  probably,  never  before  knew 
the  reason  why. 

It  is  not  possible,  with  the  6pace  at  com- 
mand hero,  to  give  anything  like  a summary 
of  Mr.  Curtis’s  timely  book.  It  is,  of  neces- 

1 Venezuela:  A Land  where  It’s  Always  Summer. 
By  William  Elkrot  Curtis.  With  a Colored  Map. 
Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  35.  New  York  : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


sity,  much  more  serious,  as  it  is  much  more 
thorough,  than  was  Mr.  Davis’s  glimpses  of 
Venezuela  in  “Three  Gringos,”  noticed  here 
a month  or  two  since;  but  both  authors 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the 
climate,  the  scenery,  and  even  of  the  people 
of  the  Land  of  Disputed  Boundaries  and  Iu- 
cessant  Summer.  “There  is  a prevailiug  im- 
pression,” says  Mr.  Curtis,  “that  the  South 
American  republics  are  populated  with  a half- 
civilized  race  of  people;  and  men  who  have 
lost  caste  at  home  go  there  to  recoup;  but 
they  soon  find  that  it  is  a mistake  to  do  so. 
....There  are  no  cities  in  the  world  where 
the  character  and  the  conduct  of  a stranger, 
his  costume  and  his  manners,  are  scrutinized 
and  criticised  more  severely  than  in  Caracas ; 
and  before  admitting  one  to  the  sanctity  of 
his  home  a Caraguanian  wants  to  know  all 
about  him.”  “ Caracas,”  Mr.  Curtis  says,  else- 
where, “is  a 6ort  of  one -story  Paris.  The 
shops  are  all  Parisian,  and  sample  bonnets  nud 
costumes  are  coming  over  by  every  steamer. 
All  the  dressmakers  are  Fyench,  and  most  of 
the  shops  at  which  wearing  apparel  is  sold  are 
kept  by  Frenchmen,  who,  of  course,  buy  their 
goods  at  home.” 

These  are  but  slight  examples  of  the  many 
surprises  which  the  reader,  who  knows  his 
Venezuela  only  from  the  newspapers  and  from 
political  speeches,  will  find  in  Mr.  Curtis’s 
work.  Between  the  first  chapter,  alluded  to 
above,  and  the  last  chapter,  which  relates  to 
“The  Disputed  Territory  of  Guiana,”  are  con- 
tained many  valuable  facts,  comments,  and 
conclusions  concerning  the  ancient  city  of  La 
Guayra,  to  which  Charles  Kingsley  carried  his 
Amyas  Leigh,  concerning  A Venezuelan  Water- 
ing-place, The  Characteristics  of  the  People, 
The  Agriculture  of  Venezuela,  and  concerning 
the  history  of  many  of  its  political  heroes  nud 
leaders.  And  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in 
the  disputed  territory  between  the  Oriuoco 
and  the  Amazon  lies  that  marvellous  spot 
upon  which  was  concentrated  the  wonder  and 
greed  of  two  centuries.  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh 
wrote  of  it:  “I have  many  years  had  know- 
ledge, by  relation,  of  that  mighty  rich  and 
beautiful  Empire  of  Gunynna,  and  of  that  great 
and  golden  city  which  the  Spaniards  call  El 
Dorado  and  the  natives  Mauoah.  Whatsoever 
prince  shall  possess  it,  that  prince  shall  be 
lord  of  more  gold  and  of  a more  wealthy  pos- 
session than  either  the  King  of  Spain,  or  the 
Great  Turk.”  This  may  accouut  for  the  milk 
in  the  cocoannt  which  grows  iu  such  ouor- 
mous  numbers  in  Venezuela. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  col- 
ored map,  showing  all  the  disputed  boundary 
lines,  anil  it  is  supplemented  by  the  text  of  the 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Contro- 
versy, dated  December  7,  1895,  and  by  the 
correspondence  with  the  British  Government 
upon  the  subject ; and  it  has  a complete  and 
correct  Index  of  all  its  coutents. 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

• • FOR  JUNE  • • 

The  number  will  open  with  A Visit  to  Athens,  a vivid  descriptive  sketch 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane.  The  illustrations,  by  Guy  Rose, 
will  indicate  picturesquely  the  antique  setting  in  which  the  modern  city  reposes, 
giving  glimpses  of  the  life  of  to-day  against  its  classic  background. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  a writer  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Magazine,  is 
the  author  of  A Rebellious  Heroine,  a short  serial  with  a new  and  characteristi- 
cally humorous  theme,  the  first  part  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  June  Number, 
with  illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

The  Qreatest  Painter  of  Modern  Germany  will  be  the  title  of  an  apprecia- 
tive paper  on  Adolf  Menzel  by  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  illustrated  with  exam- 
ples of  the  artist's  work,  several  of  which  have  not  been  reproduced  hitherto. 

E.  T.  D.  Chambers  will  contribute  an  enthusiastic  paper  on  the  delights  of 
fresh-water  salmon  fishing  in  Quebec  under  the  title  The  Ouananiche  and  its 
Canadian  Environment,  with  illustrations  of  typical  fishing  waters  and  of  the 
hill  country  in  whose  rapid  streams  the  Ouananiche  waits  for  the  sportsman. 

Another  out-door  article,  the  second  of  Howard  Pyle’s  papers,  describing 
an  unconventional  journey  Through  Inland  Waters,  will  charmingly  depict  a 
quiet  life  on  canal  and  Lake  Champlain,  with  many  illustrations  by  the  author. 

In  fiction  the  number  will  be  noteworthy.  Besides  A Rebellious  Heroine 
it  will  contain  a one-part  story  of  considerable  length  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
called  Evelina’s  Garden,  with  illustrations  by  Clifford  Carleton  ; a sketch  of 
New  York  life  by  Brander  Matthews,  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  and  given 
under  the  title  A Wall  Street  Wooing;  and  a study  of  character  as  affected  by 
politics  in  the  metropolis  entitled  The  Thanks  of  the  riunicipality,  by  James 
Barnes. 

Poultney  Bigelow’s  history  of  The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty  will  end 
in  the  June  Number  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

H.  F.  B.  Lynch  is  the  author  of  Queen  Lukeria  of  Gorelovka,  an  illustrated 
paper,  which  will  describe  a unique  Russian  colony  in  Armenia,  founded  by  a 
sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  church,  and  ruled  by  a woman. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  of  Edinburgh  will  present  an  interesting  and  popular 
discussion  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  in  a paper  bearing  the  suggestive  title 
The  Battle  of  the  Cells. 

James  Herbert  Morse  will  contribute  a poem,  The  Sea.  The  frontispiece  to 
the  number  will  be  an  engraving  by  Frank  French  of  the  painting  riother  and 
Child  by  Mary  Cassatt. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  the  Editor’s  Study  will  treat  some  important 
aspects  of  primary  education  and  touch  upon  the  acting  of  Mme.  Duse. 
Laurence  Hutton  will  open  the  Editor’s  Drawer  with  an  anecdote  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Venice. 

Subscription  price,  $4  00  a Year 
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Harper  & Brothers’  publications  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  {with  the  exception  of  School 
and  College  Text- Books , marked  with  an  asterisk — #)  will  be  mailed  by  the  publishers,  postage 
prepaid \ on  receipt  of  the  price . Harper’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent , postpaid , on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 

Mark  Twain’s  Joan  of  Arc. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  her 
Page  and  Secretary.  Freely  Translated  out  of  the  Ancient  French  into  Modern 
English  from  the  Original  Unpublished  Manuscript  in  the  National  Archives 
of  France,  by  Jean  Franqois  Alden.  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings 
by  F.  V.  Du  Mond,  and  from  Reproductions  of  Old  Paintings  and  Statues. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50.  (/«  Press.)  [Seepage  17  of  this  Bulletin!) 

A Few  Memories. 

By  Mary  Anderson  (Madame  de  Navarro),  pp.  vi.,  257.  With  Six  Portraits, 
Five  of  which  are  Photogravures.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top  $2  50. 

44 1 will  not  plead  the  apology  for  publishing  these  few  recollections  that  friends — I 
might  add,  strangers— have  urged  me  to  do  so.  That  excuse  is  worn  threadbare,  and  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  is  that  which  has  induced  me,  after  five  happy  years  of 
married  life  and  retirement,  to  write  this  short  memoir.  I have,  as  I am  aware,  no  liter- 
ary skill,  and  assuredly  do  not  wish  for  further  publicity.  I am  content  to  be  forgotten, 
except  by  such  friends  as  I hope  will  always  keep  a place  for  me  in  their  hearts.  But  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  believe  that  my  experience  may  be  of  some  service  to  those 
who  have,  or  think  they  have,  an  aptitude  for  acting.”  These  arc  the  opening  words  of 
44  A Few  Memories.”  From  her  first  appearance  upon  any  stage,  when,  as  she  tells  us,  her 
44  mother  overheard  some  one  remark, 4 What  a funny,  awkward  little  girl !’  ” Madame  Na- 
varro tells  the  story  of  her  life  to  the  date  of  her  marriage,  in  1889.  Nor  has  she  over- 
looked the  hardships,  humiliations,  and  even  dangers  inseparable  from  such  a career — 
although  her  own  has  been  so  exceptional  and  so  admirable. 

On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Twenty-eight  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood-Bison.  By  Caspar 
Whitney.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  50.  (/;/  Press.) 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a six  months*  trip  from  Edmonton,  British  Columbia,  north- 
ward through  the  Northwest  Territory,  into  the  arctic  circle,  and  back,  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1894-1895.  Much  of  the  material  has  appeared  in  Harper’s  Magazine, 
but  there  is  considerable  new  matter  in  this  volume,  and  the  complete  story  of  the  trip  is 
told  here  for  the  first  time.  The  descriptions  of  the  hunting  of  the  wood-bison  and  the 
musk-ox,  the  two  rarest  kinds  of  big  game  in  North  America,  will  prove  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  hunters  and  sportsmen  in  general,  but  to  the  general  reader  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Whitney’s  journey,  the  enormous  difficulties  overcome  by  him,  both  natural  and 
Indian,  during  his  2800  miles  of  snow-shoeing  and  sledging,  will  no  doubt  appeal  most 
strongly.  The  whole  trip  was  a piece  of  daring  adventure,  and  Mr.  Whitney’s  familiar, 
confidential  style  of  describing  his  many  trials  and  adventures  makes  the  book  not  only 
instructive,  but  highly  interesting  as  a narrative. 

• 

BY  TIJE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

A Sporting  Pilgrimage*  Riding  to  Hounds,  Golf,  Rowing.  Football,  Club  and  University 
Athletics.  Studies  in  English  Sport,  Past  and  Present.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  50. 
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Memoirs  of  Barras. 

Member  of  the  Directorate.  Edited,  with  a General  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and 
Appendices,  by  George  Duruy.  Translated.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photo- 
gravure, Two  Facsimiles,  and  Two  Plans.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
The  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolution,  pp.  cii.  424.  Vol.  II.  The  Directorate 
up  to  the  18th  Fructidor.  pp.  xxi.,  610.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$3  75  per  volume. 

Just  Published : Vol.  III.  The  Directorate  from  the  18th  Fructidor  to  the  18th 
Brumaire.  pp.  xlii.,  591.  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate;  The  Empire;  The  Resto- 
ration; Analytical  Index,  pp.  xxxix.,  617.  page  13  of  this  Bulletin.] 

Briseis. 

A Novel.  By  William  Black.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth.  ( In  Press.)  Uniform 
with  Harper  & Brothers1  Library  Edition  of  Mr.  Black's  Novels.  [See  page  15 
of  this  Bulletin .] 

Mr.  Black  is  distinguished  among  novelists  for  his  adherence  to  the  good  old  plan  of 
a story  which  made  the  Waverley  series  immortal ; but,  while  he  easily  stands  first  in  the 
field  of  wholesome  and  virile  romance,  he  is  excelled  by  no  writer  in  the  reality  and  mo- 
dernity of  his  conception  and  execution.  His  “ Briseis  ” is  an  exciting  love-story,  in  which 
the  central  figure  is  a Greek  heroine,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  first  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Black  has  found  a modern  Achilles  in  the  person  of  a 
young  Scotch  laird.  With  exquisite  art  he  has  woven  about  this  romance  the  poetic 
associations  of  the  Scotch  hills,  the  refinements  of  London  Society,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  world-wide  adventure. 

Cyrus  W.  Field, 

His  Life  and  Work  [1819-1892].  Edited  by  Isabella  Field  Judson.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top.  {In  Press.) 

The  X Jewel. 

A Scottish  Romance  of  the  Days  of  James  VI.  By  the  Hon.  Frederick  Mon- 
creiff.  pp.  262.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

Entitled  to  a high  place.  . . . Mr.  Moncrieff  has  chosen  land  familiar  to  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  brilliant  tale  of  peril  and  adventure.  . . . Every  page  of  the  tale  has  its  own 
adventure,  and  some  of  these  are  equal  to  anything  in  the  best  of  our  modern  romances. 

. . . . Nobody  who  once  begins  the  book  is  inclined  to  lay  it  down  until  the  end  is 
reached.  In  its  way  it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  . . . No  one  who  reads  the  story 
will  regret  having  done  so. — Speaker , London. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Scottish  romances.  . . . The  story  is  filled  with  thrill- 
ing adventure,  and  captures  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. — Boston 
Advertiser . 

The  Apotheosis  of  Mr.  Tyrawley. 

A Novel.  By  E.  Livingston  Prescott,  pp.  iv.,  248.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25. 

The  fine  qualities  which  can  underlie  a seemingly  weak  character,  and  can  bring 
about  reform  and  betterment,  are  deftly  drawn  and  elaborated  ; the  romance  is  not  over- 
done, and  the  balance  of  humor  and  pathos  is  well  maintained. — Chicago  Journal . 

Seldom  has  the  social  Phariseeism  of  the  present  day  been  more  graphically  por- 
trayed than  in  this  bright  and  entertaining  novel. — Boston  Advertiser . 

There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the  telling  of  the  story  by  Mr.  Prescott  that 
gives  it  dignity  and  a genuine  touch  of  pathos.  . . . We  are  glad  to  commend  the  story 
heartily,  as  a sweet  and  pure  and  hopeful  on  o..— Providence  Journal . 
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The  Evelution  of  Woman. 

Forty-four  Drawings  by  Harry  Whitney  McVickar,  printed  in  colors,  with 
accompanying  text.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top, 

$2  OO. 

There  is  little  doubt,  as  we  see  the  possibilities  here  depicted,  that  had  Mother  Eve 
enjoyed  the  physical  advantages  of  Vassar  or  Wellesley  there  might  have  been  a differ- 
ent outcome  to  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  the  tempter  would  have  been  treated 
as  the  alleged  lord  of  creation  is  to  be  treated  in  the  year  1900,  according  to  the  illustra- 
tion in  this  volume.  The  pictures  themselves  tell  the  story ; but,  lest  there  should  be 
doubt  as  to  the  full  significance,  a discreet  amount  of  letter-press  has  been  added.  From 
the  earliest  times,  through  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  the  progress  of  the  sex  is  traced ; 
and  towards  the  end  it  is  intimated  that  the  bicycle  may  carry  this  “evolution  ” forward 
more  rapidly  still,  and  to  unforeseen  conclusions.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  broadly 
humorous,  others  captivatingly  pretty. 

Mark  Twain. 

New  Library  Editions  from  New  Electrotype  Plates.  The  following  volumes  are 
in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  issued.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  : 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Illustrated. 

A Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court.  Illustrated. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Illustrated. 

Other  volumes  to  follow. 

Whist  Laws  and  Whist  Decisions. 

By  Major-Gen.  A.  W.  Drayson,  Hon.  Member  of  American  Whist  League,  pp. 
x.,  182.  Small  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

There  are  whist  manuals  without  end,  but  nothing  has  been  published  hitherto  with 
the  scope  of  this  volume.  It  is  unique,  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  from  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  whist  laws.  Both 
for  its  intrinsic  worth  and  the  prominence  of  the  author  it  will  be  of  especial  value  in 
clubs,  and  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  to  whom  the  finer  points  of  the  game  are 
of  interest. 

The  Cavaliers. 

A Novel.  By  S.  R.  Keightley.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  344.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

“The  Cavaliers ” is  healthy  in  tone,  spirited  in  treatment,  and  written  in  a manner 
calculated  to  attract  lovers  of  historical  adventure.  Unlike  many  of  its  predecessors  in 
the  same  field,  the  author  is  singularly  impartial ; but  while  this  impartiality  does  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  narrative,  it  is  a meritorious  feature  in  a capital  book. — 
Academy , London. 

The  Crimson  Sign. 

A Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  Mr.  Gervase  Orme,  sometime  Lieutenant  in 
Mountjoy’s  Regiment  of  Foot.  By  S.  R.  Keightley.  Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  356. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50.  {In  Press .) 

An  exciting  story,  told  with  great  animation.  . . . Reads  like  a bit  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  . . . An  interesting  and  well-written  story. — London  Times . 

Recounts  in  an  able  manner  the  terrible  scenes  which  culminated  in  the  siege  and 
relief  of  Londonderry,  giving  his  readers  a personal  interest  in  the  characters  he  has  cre- 
ated, and  many  and  pathetic  are  the  resulting  pictures.  Mr.  Keightley,  with  a few  deft 
touches  of  his  pen,  brings  them  home  to  the  reader  with  a force  that  enables  him  to 
realize  what  such  warfare  really  means.  The  French  soldier  is  a strange  character,  strik- 
ingly conceived. — Literary  World , London. 
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The  Abbey  Shakespeare. 

The  Comedies  of  William  Shakespeare.  With  Many  Drawings  by  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  Reproduced  by  Photogravure.  Four  Volumes,  pp.  xxxii.,  1046.  Large 
8vo,  Half  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $30  00.  Net.  (/«  a Box .) 

The  Day  of  their  Wedding. 

A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  pp.  vi.,  15S. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  [See page  12  of  this  Bulletin  for  a list  of  Mr . Howells' s 
books  published  by  Harper  6*  Brothers .] 

Mr.  Howells  has  dealt  with  an  extremely  delicate  and  pathetic  motive,  and  has 
handled  it  with  a refinement  of  insight  and  purity  of  feeling  which  give  the  story  a 
peculiar  and  enduring  charm.  . . . He  has  made  a very  charming  story,  which  not  only 
preserves  a pathetic  passage  in  the  lives  of  two  obscure  and  forgotten  Shakers,  but  which 
reveals  also  the  fine  grain  of  the  novelist’s  own  nature. — Outlook , N.  Y. 


Novels  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

New  and  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  : 


Desperate  Remedies.  $1  50. 

Jude  the  Obscure.  Illustrated.  $1  75. 
A Laodicean.  $1  50. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta . $1  5a 

The  Woodfanders.  $1  50. 

The  Trumpet-Major.  $1  5a 


Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  $1  50. 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  $1  50. 

A Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  $1  50. 

Two  on  a Tower.  $1  50. 

Return  of  the  Hatire . $1  50. 

Tess  of  the  D'UrberviHes.  Illustrated.  $1  50. 


Out  of  Town. 

With  Illustrations  by  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  pp.  viii.,  235.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  $1  25. 

In  a series  of  clever  sketches  the  experiences,  agreeable  and  otherwise,  of  a suburban 
resident  are  pleasantly  depicted.  A delicate  love  story,  strung  on  a slender  thread  of 
narrative,  helps  to  heighten  the  absurdities  of  the  painter  and  the  plumber  and  the 
bothers  of  the  rural  builder.  The  host  of  people  who  live  out  of  town  can  testify  how 
true  to  reality  are  the  incidents  described  by  this  witty  raconteur , who  always  manages 
to  see  the  fun  underlying  the  situation.  A more  delightful  little  story  for  a leisure  hour 
has  seldom  been  written,  and  the  drawings  are  inimitable. 


The  Critical  Handbook 

Of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  President  of 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Tables,  and  a 

Map.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  pp.  xiii.,  270.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 

Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

It  is  a very  attractive  book  and  will  be  useful  for  a long  time  to  come.  It  has  multum 
in  parvo,  a great  recommendation  to  me.  I am  pleased  with  all  the  additions.  The  map 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  the  lists  of  MSS.  will  be  very  handy,  and  the  account  of 
those  in  America  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. — Alvah  Hovey,  D.D,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

President  Mitchell  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  book  by  the  supplementary 
table  of  “Known  Manuscripts  in  America,” and  in  its  new  dress  the  book  will  enter.  I 
trust,  upon  a new  career  of  usefulness  and  prosperity. — Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer, 
D.D.,  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

It  is  a fine  book,  filled  with  information  of  the  greatest  value  and  helpfulness.  I shall 
regard  it  as  one  of  my  most  treasured  books.— Professor  Daniel  A.  Gage,  Westminster 
College. 
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Madelon. 

A Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  pp.  iv.,  376.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( In 
Press.) 

There  is  a world  of  minute  observation  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  study  of  these  monotonous 
people — these  slow,  obdurate,  granite  Puritans,  who  have  the  virtues  of  their  sturdy  stock 
as  well  as  its  defects.  I know  scarcely  any  other  writer  who  gives  so  vivid  a sense  of  life, 
whose  vision  is  so  microscopic  and  so  true. — I.  Zangwill  in  The  Critic . 

Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

A Novel.  By  Will  Payne.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  (In  Press.) 

Mr.  Payne  presents  a story  of  common  things,  but  there  is  that  in  the  telling  which 
will  compel  the  attention  of  the  listener  unto  the  very  end.  His  touch  is  both  fine  and 
true,  as  witness  the  picture  of  a newspaper  office  ; and  he  gets  his  effects  by  purely  legiti- 
mate means.  There  is  real  life  in  the  book. 

Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated,  pp.  xiv.,  282.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Mr.  Davis  is  an  indefatigable  traveller  and  a delightful  raconteur.  His  books  upon 
European  travel  are  as  good  as  any  of  modern  times,  and  this  new  volume  about  a coun- 
try which  is  now  prominent  is  very  interesting. — Observer , N.  Y. 

Delightfully  fresh  and  vivid.  ...  A charming  volume  of  travel. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

About  Paris.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1  25.  Han  Bibber , and  Others.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 

The  Princess  Aline.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1  25.  00  * 1>aPer»  60  cents. 

The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories.  Ill'd.  Cloth,  $1  50.  Our  English  Cousins.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  West  from  a Car -Window.  Illustrated.  The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  §1  25.  Cloth,  $1  25. 

A Souvenir  of  “Trilby.” 

Seven  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Leading  Characters  in  Mr.  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree’s  English  Representation  of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Potter’s  play,  “Trilby.” 
In  Portfolio,  $1  oo. 

A Clever  Wife. 

A Novel.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  pp.  iv.,  300.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

44  A Clever  Wife  ” contains  some  strikingly  clever  analysis  of  character,  and  opens 
fresh  sources  of  delight  to  the  reader. — Boston  Herald. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Halliwell’s  aims,  ambitions,  successes,  and  defeats  is  told  with  ex- 
ceeding cleverness. — Boston  Advertiser. 

The  Second  Opportunity  of  Mr.  Staplehurst. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  of  “ A Clever  Wife.”  pp.  iv.,  283.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A story  of  a good  deal  of  dainty  fancy,  refined  humor,  and  a touch  of  delicate 
pathos.  . . . The  tale  is  clever. — Boston  Traveler. 

The  author’s  style  is  admirable,  and  there  are  situations  in  Mr.  Ridge’s  latest  book 
which  are  charmingly  droll.  It  is  a really  clever,  humorous,  and  original  book  .—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

It  is  a very  interesting  story,  cleverly  worked  out. — Brooklyn  Standard- Union. 
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Venezuela: 

A Land  where  it's  Always  Summer.  By  William  Eleroy  Curtis,  Author  of 
“The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America.”  pp.  vi.,  316.  With  a Colored  Map.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A useful  and  very  timely  book.  It  gives  the  information  about  Venezuela  for  which 
there  is  just  now  such  a demand,  and  which  is  perhaps  not  elsewhere  to  be  had  in  Eng- 
lish— the  bibliography  of  Venezuela  being  very  limited.  Mr.  Curtis's  experience  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  the  governments  of  Central  and  South  America 
has  thoroughly  equipped  him  for  the  important  task  he  has  here  undertaken.  He  has 
covered  the  subject  thoroughly,  including,  among  others,  chapters  on  the  Government, 
Agriculture,  Newspapers,  Religion,  the  Valley  of  the  Orinoco,  Simon  Bolivar,  Guzman 
Blanco,  and  other  rulers,  and,  what  is  of  undoubted  interest,  on  the  territory  now  in  dis- 
pute. In  an  Appendix  are  given  President  Cleveland’s  message  to  Congress  on  the 
boundary  controversy  and  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  British 
governments  on  the  subject.  The  work  has  a carefully  prepared  index. 

A Gentleman’s  Gentleman. 

Being  Certain  Pages  from  the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas  Steele, 
Bart.,  as  related  by  his  Valet,  Hildebrand  Bigg.  By  Max  Pemberton,  Author 
of  “The  Sea  Wolves,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  245.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

The  immortal  44  Barry  Lyndon  ” has  a worthy  successor  in  the  person  of  the  accom- 
plished rascal  whose  adventures,  grave  and  gay.  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  here  collected. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  Mr.  Pemberton’s  two  characters  is  the  greater  rogue,  but 
the  matchless  audacity  and  unflagging  bonhomie  of  the  pair  may  serve  in  lieu  of  charity 
to  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 

Susannah. 

A Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author  of  “ In  Summer  Shade,”  etc.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

The  plot  of 44  Susannah,”  should  give  a fillip  to  the  palate  of  the  most  jaded  of  novel 
readers,  for  the  theme  is  refreshingly  new  and  piquant.  A young  English  girl,  born  and 
bred  a lady,  is  yet  compelled,  through  stress  of  circumstances,  to  go  out  to  service  as 
a London  44  slavey.”  The  situation  is  treated  with  vigorous  realism,  and  an  unusually 
strong  love  interest  supplies  the  romance. 

Tommy  Toddles. 

By  Albert  Lee.  Illustrated  by  Peter  S.  Newell,  pp.  x.,  192.  Square  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  fairyland  writing  I have  read  in  a long  time. 
The  boys  and  girls  will  delight  in  it,  but  the  old  folks,  no  "matter  how  many  years  they 
carry,  will  find  an  equal  pleasure.  ...  It  is  a charming  little  volume. — George  H.  Hep- 
worth,  in  the  N.  V.  Herald . 

A more  entertaining  collection  of  nonsense  has  rarely  been  penned. — Boston  Traveler. 
We  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind  more  pleasing  since  44  Alice  in  Wonderland.’’ 
—N.  Y.  Press . 

James  Inwick,  Ploughman  and  Elder. 

A Novel.  By  P.  Hay  Hunter,  pp.  vi.,  194.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  00. 

A capital  story,  clever,  interesting,  and  exceedingly  humorous.  . . . Even  those  who 
dislike  dialect  will  be  charmed  by  the  dry  Scotch  humor  which  pervades  the  novel.— 
Brooklyn  Standard - Union . 

As  a study  of  the  plain  thought  of  the  people  in  their  intimate  moods  about  ques- 
tions which  affect  them  deeply  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  printed  in  a long  while.— 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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The  Book  of  the  Ouananiche, 

And  its  Canadian  Environment.  By  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  Illustrated.  Crown 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( In  Press.) 

The  Ouananiche  (the  fresh-water  salmon)  rivals,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  excel  the 
brook-trout  in  the  esteem  of  the  angling  fraternity.  The  author  treats  in  a thorough 
manner  the  fish  itself,  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  most  common — the  peninsula  of 
Labrador.  He  has  not  only  drawn  upon  his  own  extended  experience,  but  has  used 
with  judgment  all  the  literature  germane  to  his  subject.  The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Chambers’s  volume  should 
appeal  to  a wide  circle  of  readers,  while  proving  indispensable  to  the  angler. 

Mark  Heffron. 

A Novel.  By  Alice  Ward  Bailey.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  {In  Press.) 

This  is  a remarkably  clever  study  of  American  life  and  manners,  and  withal  an  inter- 
esting story.  The  satire  is  sharp  without  bein^  ill-natured,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  book,  dulness  is  not  one  of  them.  The  types,  the  follies,  the  situations  are 
all  familiar  enough,  but  the  author  has  succeeded  in  marshalling  them  into  a new  and 
entertaining  order,  and  we  have  only  to  look  to  be  amused. 

Extraordinary  Cases. 

By  Henry  Lauren  Clinton,  pp.  x.,  403.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  {In  Press.) 

The  general  scope  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  volume  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  which 
is  as  follows : “ Having  spent  forty  years  of  my  life  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  having  been  engaged  in  many  celebrated  cases  in  which  life  and 
liberty  were  at  stake,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  noted  litigation  involving  amounts 
ranging  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  sketches  of  a few  of  these  cases,  with  (in  some  instances)  my  arguments  in  them, 
might  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  general  public  to  be  worthy  of 
publication.  I am  quite  aware  that  in  respect  to  most  cases  they  interest  only  the  parties 
concerned  and  their  immediate  friends— they  have  no  intrinsic  or  permanent  interest 
whatever.  Yet  there  are  a few  cases  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  character  which,  if 
published,  never  lose  their  interest.  I have  endeavored  to  embrace  such,  and  only  such, 
in  this  volume.” 

In  Search  of  Quiet. 

A Country  Journal,  May-July.  A Novel.  By  Walter  Frith,  pp.  viii.,  296. 

Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  Frith  s book  is  possessed  of  charm — real,  undeniable  charm.  His  portraits  are 
not  elaborated,  but  are  drawn  clear  and  distinct  by  means  of  a happy  phrase  or  word. — 
Athencewn , London. 

A book  which  will  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end.— Boston 
Advertiser. 

A very  entertaining  book,  written  in  a veiy  entertaining  style. — Cincinnati  Commercials 
Gazette. 

For  King  or  Country. 

A Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  James  Barnes.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  $1  50. 

This  is  a story  for  young  readers,  and  recounts  the  adventures  of  twin  brothers  who 
are  brought  up,  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  an  American  Tory  family.  One  of  the 
brothers  becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  American  patriotism,  ana  is  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  his  country;  while  the  other,  having  been  taken  to  England,  ob- 
tains a lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  English  army,  and  sails  with  his  regiment  to  fight 
under  the  standard  of  King  George.  The  story  is  a strong  piece  of  character  drawing, 
and  the  interest  centres  in  the  struggles  of  the  two  brothers — one  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  the  other  in  his  loyalty  to  his  king. 
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Curtis’s  Constitutional  History.  Vol.  II. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  from  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  Close  of  their  Civil  War.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Joseph  Culbertson  Clayton.  8vo,  Cloth,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top.  {In  Press.) 

Vol.  I.,  in  uniform  style,  $3  00. 

George  Ticknor  Curtiss  “ Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  ” first  appeared 
in  1854,  and  at  once  became  a standard  authority.  In  1889  Mr.  Curtis  issued  a revised 
edition  in  one  volume,  and,  in  continuation  of  the  work  originally  published,  a second 
volume  was  announced  as  in  course  of  preparation — the  period  covered  in  this  projected 
second  volume  being  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  twenty  years  this  labor  had  occupied  Mr.  Curtis.  After  his  death,  in 
March,  1894,  a large  quantity  of  manuscript  relating  to  the  proposed  second  volume 
was  found  among  his  papers,  and  this  material  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Culbertson  Clayton,  by  whom  the  volume  has  been  prepared  for  publication.  Its  ap- 
pendix contains  detached  writings  of  Mr.  Curtis  cognate  to  the  main  work;  also  his- 
torical documents,  an  annotated  copy  of  the  Constitution,  and  notes  by  the  editor. 

The  Danvers  Jewels, 

And  Sir  Charles  Danvers.  Two  Stories.  New  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00. 

A story  of  fascinating  nature.  It  is  a constant  delight  to  the  reader,  in  that  it  never 
drags  and  always  moves  along  fluently  and  entertainingly. — Boston  Journal ’ 

Doctor  Warrick’s  Daughters. 

A Novel.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  301.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

A story  of  unusual  merit.  Its  success  is  in  its  plot,  though  its  descriptions  and  its 
characters  are  handled  with  a firm  and  intelligent  grasp. — Boston  Journal . 

The  reader  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  freshness  of  the  author’s  theme  and  of  her 
method.  . . . One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day. — Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  is  always  interesting  when  she  writes  a story,  and  she 
always  has  a story  to  tell. — N.  Y.  Times . 

A Parting  and  a Meeting. 

A Story.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  pp.  iv.,  99.  Illustrated.  Square  321110,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  00.  (In  “ Harper’s  Little  Novels.”) 


The  Bicyclers, 

And  Three  Other  Farces.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  176. 

i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Tinted  Top,  $ 1 25. 

We  incline  to  think  this  book  the  best  that  Mr.  Bangs  has  produced.  “ A Dramatic 
Evening  ” is  roaringly  absurd,  and  there  is  abundant  fun  all  through  the  volume. — Phila- 
delphia Telegraph . 

The  farces  are  crowded  with  comic  situations,  brilliant  repartee  and  wholesome 
fun.  . . . The  quaint,  whimsical  illustrations  are  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  work. — Brooklyn  Standard - Union, 


OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MR,  BANGS: 


A House-Boat  on  the  Styx.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1 25. 

The  Idiot.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornament- 
al, $1  00. 


The  Water  Ghost  and  Others.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Coffee  and  Repartee.  Illustrated.  32mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  50  cents. 

Three  Weeks  in  Politics . Illustrated.  321110, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents. 
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w*  By  MARY  E.  WILKINS 


Ittadelon  JFf  new  gnglaad  nun 

A Novel.  i6mo,  Cloth.  (/«  Press.)  And  Other  Stories.  i6mo,  Cloth,  ( 

Pembroke 

A Novel.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $i  50.  *Mttg  LllCfCtla 

<1*ma  %\a\A  And  Other  Stories.  Illustrated. 

J«l»*  mm  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

A Novel.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $r  25. 

H Bw>Mt  Kogjgte  8il«  gorty,  Vwwaw 

And  Other  Stories.  i6mo,  Cloth,  gi  25.  Illustrated.  321110,  Cloth,  50  cents. 


And  Other  Stories.  i6mo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 


And  Other  Stories.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 


Miss  Wilkins  has  attained  an  eminent  position  among  her  literary  contemporaries  as 
one  of  the  most  careful,  natural,  and  effective  writers  of  brief  dramatic  incident.  Few 
surpass  her  in  expressing  the  homely  pathos  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  while  the  humor 
of  her  stories  is  quiet,  pervasive,  and  suggestive. — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  charm  of  Miss  Wilkins's  stories  is  her  intimate  acquaintance  and  comprehension 
of  humble  life,  and  the  sweet  human  interest  she  feels  and  makes  her  readers  partake  of, 
in  the  simple,  common,  homely  people  she  draws. — Springfield  Republican . 


dt  By  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL 

Miss  Pool’s  New  Novel,  entitled  “MRS.  GERALD,”  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  Harper’s  Bazar. 

Again*  tinman  nature.  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 

Pally  Katharine  north 

A Novel.  Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  $ 1 25;  Paper,  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

50  cents. 

ffAitidtur  in  RAttMft  tftc  Cwo  Salomes 


Roweny  In  Boston 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 

mr$.  Keats  Bradford 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  gi  35. 


A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 

Out  of  Step 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  gi  25. 


Miss  Pools  novels  have  the  characteristic  qualities  of  American  life.  They  have  an 
indigenous  flavor.  The  author  is  on  her  own  ground,  instinct  with  American  feeling 
and  purpose. — N.  V.  Tribune . 
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By  William  Dean  Howells 


UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION,  POST  OCTAVO,  CLOTH 

My  Literary  Passions.  $i  50.  The  Quality  0!  Mercy.  A Novel. 

The  Day  o!  their  Wedding.  A $«  5°- 

Story.  Illustrated  by  T.  De  Thuls-  Annie  Kilburn.  A Novel.  $1  50. 
trup.  $1  25.  A Hazard  oi  New  Fortunes.  A 

A Traveler  from  Altruria.  A Ro-  Novel.  Two  Volumes.  $2  00. 
mance.  $1  50.  April  Hopes.  A Novel.  $1  50. 

The  Coast  of  Bohemia.  A Novel.  The  Shadow  of  a Dream.  A Story. 
Illustrated.  $1  50.  ~~  $1  00. 

The  World  of  Chance.  A Novel.  Modern  Italian  Poets.  Essays  and 
$1  50.  Versions.  With  Portraits.  $2  00. 

An  Imperative  Duty.  A Novel.  The  Mouse-Trap,  and  Other  Farces. 

$1  00.  Illustrated.  $1  00. 

Stops  of  Various  Quills.  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  4to,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50.  Limited  Edition  on  Hand- 
made Paper,  signed  by  Author  and  Artist,  $15  00. 

Criticism  and  Fiction.  With  Portrait.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  (In  the  Series 
“Harper’s  American  Essayists.”) 

A Parting  and  a Meeting.  A Story.  Illustrated.  Square  321110,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Christmas  Every  Day,  and  Other  Stories.  IU’d.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

A Boy’s  Town.  Described  for  Harper’s  Young  People.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  

IN  HARPER  S " BLACK  AND  WHITE  SERIES  ’’ 

My  Year  In  a Log  Cabin.  A Little  Swiss  Sojourn. 

Illustrated.  321110,  Cloth,  50  cents.  Illustrated.  321110,  Cloth,  30  cents. 

Farces:  a likely  story— the  mouse-trap— five  o'clock  tea— evening 

DRESS— THE  UNEXPECTED  GUESTS— A LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION— THE 
ALBANY  DEPOT— THE  GARROTERS.  In  Uniform  Style.  Illustrated.  32mo,  Cloth, 
50  cents  each.  

PAPER-COVERED  EDITIONS 

A Traveler  from  Altruria.  50  cents. — The  World  of  Chance.  60  cents. — The  Quality  of 
Mercy.  75  cents. — An  Imperative  Duty.  50  cents.— Annie  Kilburn.  75  cents. — April 
Hopes.  75  cents. — A Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  Illustrated.  $1  00. — The  Shadow  of 
a Dream.  §0  cents. 
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THE  COMPLETION  OF  A GREAT  WORK 


Volumes  III.  and  IV.  Just  Published 


MEMOIRS  OF  BARRAS 


Member  of  the  Directorate 


The  most  important 
and  interesting  piece 
of  Napoleonic  litera- 
ture ever  given  to 
English-speaking 
readers.  — Boston 
Traveler. 


Edited,  with  a General  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  Appendices,  by  George 
Duruy.  Translated.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  Two 
Facsimiles,  and  Two  Plans.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
The  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolution.  Vol.  II.  The  Directorate  up 
to  the  18th  Fructidor.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $3  75 
per  volume. — Now  Ready:  Vol.  III.  The  Directorate  from  the  18th 
Fructidor  to  the  18th  Brumaire.  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate  ; The  Em- 
pire ; The  Restoration  ; Analytical  Index. 

OUTLOOK,  N.  Y.  I We  do  not  know  how  we  can  look  at  this  melodrama  with 


OUTLOOK,  N.  Y.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can  look  at  this  melodrama  with 

the  eyes  of  one  of  its  principal  actors  better  than  through 

the  medium  of  these  Memoirs  of  Barras.  The  reader  is  put  by  Barras  among  the 
very  personages ; he  breathes  the  fetid  atmosphere ; looks  through  the  lurid  glare  ; 
discerns  the  cowardice  masked  beneath  the  mock  heroic,  the  despotic  temper  wrap- 
ping itself  in  the  colors  of  liberty,  the  lying  which  unblushingly  offers  its  services  to 
truth,  the  steel-like  cruelty  scabbarded  in  professions  of  humanity.  Just  because  of 
the  vices  of  the  author,  these  Memoirs  disclose  the  very  spirit  of  the  epoch.  For 
this  they  will  possess  a unique  value  to  the  student  not  only  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  also  of  human  nature. 

CRITIC,  N.  Y.  I These  Memoirs  are  undoubtedly  of  great  historical  value.  Bar- 


CRITIC,  N.  Y.  These  Memoirs  are  undoubtedly  of  great  historical  value.  Bar- 

ras  had  a sharp  eye  as  well  as  a sharp  pen.  He  was  in  the  midst 

of  it  all,  lived  through  the  Terror  in  constant  danger  of  the  guillotine,  and  saw  the 
sordid  inside  of  the  great  upheaval  that  ushered  in  the  rigime  moderne . 

LONDON  DAILY  NEWS  I The  book  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  undcr- 


LONDON  DAILY  NEWS  I The  book  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  undcr- 

stand  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Consulate  and 

the  Empire  that  followed  it.  . . . It  is  a work  of  the  first  importance. 

N.  Y*  TIMES  I Of  all  the  books  relating  to  the  Napoleonic  period  that  have  ap- 

peared  in  recent  years,  none  is  superior  to,  and  but  few  compare 

with,  these  Memoirs  in  throwing  light  upon  a time  as  interesting  as  any  with  which 
history  has  to  deal. 

DIAL,  CHICAGO  I It  is  the  personal  side  of  the  Memoirs,  the  anecdotes,  bits  of 

1 genre- painting  and  portraiture,  that  lend  them  their  peculiar 

interest,  and  explain  the  sensation  they  have  excited  in  France  and  the  impatience 
with  which  the  closing  volumes  are  awaited. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK,  N.  Y.  I In  spite  of  all  that  can  justly  be  said  against  them, 

these  Memoirs  have  a value  which  will  be  lasting. 

They  give  us  much  as  relating  to  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  great  Revolution 
which  we  have  not  had  before.  They  are  absorbingly  interesting. 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS  1 


Some  Opinions  of  the  Press: 


Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


The  healthful  influence  of  these  several  periodicals  can  scarcely  be 
gauged.  Their  brief,  incisive  articles,  assisted  by  illustrations  unsurpassed 
in  artistic  value  and  in  beauty  of  mechanical  process,  carry  them  into  thou- 
sands of  homes  where  more  serious  reading  is  unknown,  and  they  thus  be- 
come most  potent  factors  in  the  education  of  the  people  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  in  art  and  letters* 

New  York  Times 

You  have  here  [in  Harper’s  Magazine]  travel,  adventure,  romance, 
science,  and  poetry.  Authors  are  not  alone  representative  American  ones, 
but  the  best  writers  in  England  are  contributors.  On  its  illustrative  side 
there  can  be  nothing  in  magazines  better  than  the  work  found  in  these  vol- 
umes. In  Harper’s  Bazar  for  1895  ...  we  have  just  the  weekly  journal 
American  women  delight  in.  In  every  way,  for  text  and  illustrations,  Har- 
per’s Weekly  ...  is  the  best  of  all  weekly  pictorial  publications.  With 
its  change  of  title  from  Harper’s  Young  People  to  Harper’s  Round 
Table  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  popularity  of  the  publication. 

Chicago  Inter  Ocean 

Not  only  is  it  [Harper’s  Round  Table]  excellent  in  its  written  text, 
but  artists  make  its  pages  artistically  beautiful.  Harper’s  Weekly  . . . 
is  an  illustrated  history  of  current  literature  and  events.  Harper's  Bazar 
occupies  a field  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  the  great  fashion  magazine  of 
the  world.  None  excels  it  in  its  field.  It  [Harper’s  Magazine]  has  long 
held  its  place  in  the  very  front  of  the  best  magazines.  ...  It  demands  and 
secures  the  best  artistic  talent  for  its  illustrations,  and  the  ablest  writers  for 
its  romance,  sketches,  and  current  history. 


Boston  Journal 


These  various  periodicals  all  hold  their  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
publications  to  which  they  belong.  Other  magazines  and  illustrated  week- 
lies of  one  kind  or  another  come  and  go,  but  those  which  bear  the  Harpers’ 
imprint  retain  their  hold  upon  the  public  appreciation  by  sheer  excellence 
in  text  and  illustration. 

Christian  Work,  New  York 

Harper  & Brothers  have  never  been  satisfied  to  rest  in  present 
achievements,  however  honorable  or  excellent,  but  have  pushed  their 
Monthly  on  to  still  greater  perfection,  until  to-day  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  its  class,  without  a peer.  And  we  may  say  the  same  of  their  other  peri- 
odicals. Harper’s  weekly,  in  artistic  beauty,  excellence,  and  circulation, 
is  without  a rival.  Harper’s  Bazar,  that  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and 
most  refining  in  the  home  and  in  the  social  life  of  woman,  has  no  equal. 
While  the  Round  Table,  which  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  has  done  much  to  drive  out  the  pernicious  literature 
which  was  cursing  and  demoralizing  our  youth,  by  giving  them  something 
better  and  purer,  more  bright  and  entertaining,  instead. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  Per  Year.  . . . $4  00 1 HARPER’S  BAZAR,  Per  Year.  . . . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  “ ...  . $4  00  I HARPER’S  ROUND  TABLE,  “ . . . . $a  00 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States , Canada , and  Mexico . 
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WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NOVELS 

HARPER’S  LIBRARY  EDITION 

Briseis.  Illustrated.  {In  Press.) 

Judith  Shakespeare.  Illustrated  by  .Prince  Fortunatus. 


Abbey. 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra. 

Macleod  of  Dare.  Illustrated. 

The  Magic  Ink,  and  Other  Stories. 
Illustrated. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton. 

In  Silk  Attire. 

White  Heather. 

Sunrise. 

In  Far  Lochaber. 

Kilmeny. 

Madcap  Violet. 


Illustrated. 
That  Beautiful  Wretch.  Illustrated. 
Stand  Fast,  Craig- Royston  ! Illus- 
trated. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly. 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
House- Boat.  Illustrated. 

Yolande.  Illustrated. 

White  Wings.  Illustrated. 

Shandon  Bells.  Illustrated. 

Sabina  Zembra. 

A Princess  of  Thule. 

Three  Feathers. 

A Daughter  of  Heth. 


a 3 Volumes,  iamo,  Cloth,  $i  25  per  volume. 

Wolfenberg. — The  Handsome  Humes. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  each. 

Highland  Cousins. 

Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Complete  Sets,  27  Volumes,  Cloth,  $31  59 ; Half  Calf,  $60  00. 
POPULAR  EDITION.— i6mo,  Cloth,  80  cents  each. 


A Daughter  of  Heth. 

A Princess  of  Thule. 
Green  Pastures  and  Pic- 
cadilly. 

In  Silk  Attire. 

Kilmeny. 

Lady  Silverdale’s  Sweet- 
heart. 

Macleod  of  Dare. 

The  Penance  of 
Logan. 


The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a Phaeton. 

The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a House-Boat. 
White  Heather. 

The  Wise  Women  of  In- 
verness. 

Sabina  Zembra. 

In  Far  Lochaber. 

John  \ Prince  Fortunatus. 
Madcap  Violet. 


The  Maid  of  Killeena, 

etc. 

Three  Feathers. 

White  Wings. 

Donald  Ross. 

Sunrise. 

That  Beautiful  Wretch. 
Shandon  Bells. 

Judith  Shakespeare. 
Yolande. 

Adventures  in  Thule. 


Stand  Fast,  Craig- Royston  ! 
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By  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN 


H Study  of  Death 


Pp.  X.,  335.  Post  8vo,  Half  Leather,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 

The  boldly  imaginative  beauty,  the  insight  into  spiritual  realities,  and  the  mys- 
tic temper  . . . make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  field  of  ethics  and 
psychology  produced  in  America. — Hartford  Courant . 

The  book  is  fascinating  and  suggestive  to  a remarkable  degree,  and  has  all  the 
charm  of  the  remotest  foreign  travel  in  its  difference  from  the  beaten  tracks  of 
our  habitual  thought. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post . 

The  work  of  a thinker.  Its  intellectual  power  holds,  its  argument  compels.  It 
is  destined  to  be  a book  of  indefinitely  extended  service  for  this  reason.  It  is  a 
book  wherein  a thousand  ministers  may  find  interpretation  of  Biblical  words  of 
comfort,  of  the  promise  of  joy.  But  it  is  vastly  more  than  a book  for  preachers. 
— Boston  Transcript . 

Marked  throughout  by  intellectual  boldness  and  frankness,  although  these  al- 
ways are  tempered  by  a truly  reverent  spirit,  and  the  atmosphere  of  devout  Chris- 
tianity pervades  it.  ...  A singularly  able  work. — Congregationalist , Boston. 

A beautiful  reflection  or  meditation  on  immortality;  not  an  argument,  but  a 
clear,  deep  emotion  — a message  to  the  heart  of  a living  universe  and  a divine 
love.  It  is  the  work  of  a poet,  for  whom  science  is  a wonderful  parable. — Critic , N.  Y. 

Mr.  Alden  has  given  us  one  of  the  tyooks  that  are  not  made  but  grow,  and  bring 
forth  the  fruit  of  many  years.  To  us  it  is  one  of  the  great  books. — Outlook , N.  V . 


God  in  lji$  Ulorld 


An  Interpretation.  Book  I.  From  the  Beginning.  Book  II.  The  Incarna- 
tion. Book  III.  The  Divine-Human  Fellowship,  pp.  xli.,  270.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  25  ; White  and  Gold,  $2  00. 

The  book  is  a remarkable  contribution  to  current  religious  literature.  The  au- 
thor has  brought  to  bear  on  the  questions  he  discusses  a wide  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  questions  themselves,  but  of  many  other  lines  of  thought 
which  are  intimately  related  to  them. — N.  Y.  Tribune . 

A remarkable  book.  The  temper  in  which  it  is  written  is  so  fine,  its  tone  is  so 
authoritative  without  the  semblance  of  dogmatism,  and  the  sweep  of  thought  is  so 
large  and  steady  that  one  is  fain  to  receive  it  as  what  it  claims  to  be,  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  so,  in  the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  a prophecy. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

A very  notable  book.  ...  It  gives,  often  in  rhetoric  as  splendid  as  it  is  simple, 
the  sum  of  all  philosophy  and  of  all  theology,  the  revelation  through  nature  and 
that  in  human  words.  Many  passages  are  true  prose  poems. — Brooklyn  Eagle . 

There  is  the  throbbing  heart  of  a living  faith  in  this  remarkable  little  volume. 
— Philadelphia  Press . 

A pleasing  and  thoughtful  writing,  clear  of  all  dogmatism,  and  appealing  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  human  soul.  The  greatest  questions  that  have  ever 
been  propounded  to  the  human  mind  are  here  traversed  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  art  and  science  and  history. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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Mark  Twain 


Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc 


By  the  Sieur  Lons  dd  Conte.  her  Page  and  Secretary.  Freely  Translated 
out  of  the  Ancient  French  into  Modern  English  from  the.. Original 
Unpublished  Manuscript  in  the  National  Archives  of  France,  by  Jean 
Francois. Ai-1>en.  Illustrated  from  -Original  Drawings  by  F.  V.  Ou  Mono, 
and  froin  Reproductions  of  Old  Paintings  and  Statues.. . . Crown  Syo, 
Cloth*  Ornamental.  $2  so. 

A wtinderfuj  stdrv  of  most  wnudertdtwomiiii  fh  hist^y.  h cauld  not  be  told  i« 
ihe  bare  hiit'-Tiva!  rvcAr.j.  Tint  author  has  Wisely  choWfi  the  form  of  fiascu.  add  lias 
thus,:  while:  preserving.  every  thread- of  the  fiisitorkaj  fabric,  woven  into  its  texture  those 
ic-a  ihread*  which  restate  the  native  charm  of  *hc-  story  as  ” a as  pved.  The  tale  is 
fold  if  » i<t  'guise  vr  s narrative  as  it  might  have  been  written  by  the  playmate  And  page 
of  .F)3!» m Arc.  JI  b .;h.«actfri«d  f>v  the  simplicity  and cjumr.t  humor whuh  have  given 
the  author  id's  pre  eminent  distinction.  Mr.  Du  Morrd  visited  the  scenes  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  action  of  the  story,  and  in  his  illustrations  we  see  the  results  of  his 
careful  studies  of  the  manners  ohd  customs hf the  time,  the  qumrtt  irchitecfiire.atnd -iidrye 
flavor  of  the  bomcMife  of  the  pet  md  Ad  Ml  its  rugged  pivtuf esqueuess.  The  pictures 
most  fittingly  supplement  the  tes-V  ' ; 


Illustrated 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


HA  ■StPJTK  ’S'  MJMAXfaf*  A PKBJtTJg&k, 


Mind  -T  raining 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  RESULT  OF  TESTS  OF  THE  POWERS 
OF  ATTENTION  AND  MEMORY  MADE  IN 
MANY  CLASS-ROOMS. 


Miss  Aiken’s  methods  for  cultivating  powers  of  quick  perception, 
attention,  and  memory  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University,  as  follows: 

“Wishing  to  test  the  exact  extent  to  which  attention 
and  memory  could  be  cultivated  in  children,  and  also  in 
older  students,  I wrote  a simple  story  containing  one 
hundred  items,  and  which  could  be  read  aloud  in  three 
minutes.  This  story  I caused  to  be  read  by  a stranger 
to  the  scholars  in  hundreds  of  schools  — grammar  and 
high  schools,  college  - preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  — in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  re- 
sults have  been  tested  by  psychological  experts,  and 
Miss  Aiken  s school  stands  six  per  cent,  better  than  the 
best." 

The  simple  methods  employed  by  Miss  Aiken  are  fully 
described  in  the  following  recent  publication,  which  has 
already  excited  much  interest  in  the  educational  world : 


HETHODS  OF  MIND-TRAINING.  Concentrated  Atten- 
tion and  Memory.  By  Catharine  Aiken,  pp.  no.  Ten 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  oo. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 
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MRS.  BURNETTE  NEW  NOVEL 

A LADY  OF  QUALITY.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

“.It  is  a book  that  will  be  talked  about  all  the  year.  Clorinda  Wildaira  is  one  of  the  most  piquant,  irresistible,  and 
audacious  characters  in  modern  fiction.  Neither  Hardy  nor  Meredith  has  imagined  a more  remarkable  woman.  She  is 
always  splendidly  human.”— N.  Y.  Times. 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


CINDERELLA,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  i2mo,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Davis’s  new  volume  contains  five  stories,  one  of  which 
is  a new  Van  Bibber  story,  while  all  are  in  his  best  vein. 

WANDERINQ  HEATH*.  Stories,  Studies,  and 
Sketches.  By  “Q.“  i2mo,  $1.25. 

“ Wholly  charming.  ” — Boston  Transcript . 

YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE.  By  Edith  CAR- 
PENTER. A Herald  Prize  Story.  i2mo,  $1.25. 


COnEDIES  OF  COURTSHIP.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 
i2mo.  Uniform  with  Robert  Grant's  “The 
Bachelor’s  Christmas."  i2mo,  $1.50. 

“ They  are  all  bright,  all  clever ."—Boston  Advertiser . 

A FOOL  OF  NATURE.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Herald  $10,000  Prize  Story . i2mo,  $1.25. 

DOCTOR  CONQALTON’S  LEGACY.  A Chronicle 
of  North  Country  By-ways.  By  Henry  Johns- 
ton. i2mo,  $1.25. 


THE  IVORY  SERIES 

A MA5TER  5PIRIT.  By  Harriet  Prescott  AMOS  JUDD.  A Novel.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
Spofford.  i6mo,  75  cents.  Editor  of  Life.  Fourth  Edition.  i6mo,  75  cents. 

A strongly  poetic  musical  story.  “ A fascinating  book.*'— Boston  Advertiser. 

IRRALIE’5  BUSHRANGER.  A Story  of  Australian  THE  SUICIDE  CLUB.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
Adventure.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  75  cents.  venson.  i6mo.  75  cents. 


“ Compacted  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  romantic  adventur- 
ous fiction.” — N.  Y.  Tr tonne. 

LA.  A Love  Story.  By  “ Q.”  i6mo,  75  cents. 

“ Wholesome,  vigorous,  and  delightful.  ” — Boston  Journal. 


“ Most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  peculiar  and 
charming  talent  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

j riADAHE  DELPHINE.  By  George  W.  Cable. 

1 i6mo,  75  cents. 


WOMEN  OF  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES 

DOLLY  riADI50N.  By  Maud  Wilder  Good-  ilARGARET  WINTHROP.  By  Mrs.  ALICE  MORSE 
win.  i2mo,  $1.25.  Just  Issued.  Earle.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

Embodying  the  result  of  special  research,  and  presenting  “ It  is  history,  romance,  and  biography  combined.  It  can 
much  new  and  entertaining  information.  hardly  fail  to  become  a classic.” — Boston  Advertiser. 


Earle.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

“ It  is  history,  romance,  and  biography  combined.  It  < 
ardly  fail  to  become  a classic. ’’—Boston  Advertiser. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  EUGENE  FIELD 

THE  H0U5E.  An  Episode  in  the  lives  of  Reuben  THE  LOVE  APPAIR5  OP  A BIBLIOMANIAC.  With 
Baker,  Astronomer,  and  of  his  wife  Alice.  an  Introduction  by  Roswell  Martin  Field. 
i2mo,  $1.25.  i2mo,  $1.25. 


OTHER  NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 

THE  JEWISH  SCRIPTURES.  The  Books  of  the  MADAllE  ROLAND.  By  Ida  M.  TARBELL.  With 
Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  their  Origin  and  12  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

History.  By  Amos  K.  Fiske.  i2mo,  I1.50.  SUNRISE  STORIES.  A Glance  at  the  Literature 
LECTURES  ON  THE  COUNCIL  OP  TRENT.  By  0f  Japan.  By  Roger  Riordan  and  Tozo 
James  Anthony  Froude.  8vo,  $2.00.  Takayanagi.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

P0<?riS.  .AND  BALLAD«f ' By  Robert  Louis  a CH|lo.s  aARDBN  OP  VERSES.  By  Robert 

Ste\  enson.  i2mo,  fi.5a  Louis  Stevenson.  New  Edition.  Profusely 

*'  Undenroods!"  and  overdo  poeroswitten’aince  «nd  beautifully  illustrated  by  CHARLES  ROBIN- 

those  volumes  were  issued.  SON.  I2mo,  $1.50. 

LITTLE  RIVERS.  By  Henry  VAN  Dyke.  Fourth  Edition.  Fully  Illustrated.  l2mo,  $2.00. 

“ Best  of  its  author’s  writings,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books.”—  The  Critic. 

NOW  READY:  The  Walton  Edition  of  ” Little  Rivers”  limited  to  150  copies,  printed  by  De  Vinne , on  hand* 
made  paper , with  a photogravure  portrait  and  extra  illustrations  on  Japan  paper , and  a new  preface  ; each  copy  signed 
by  the  author.  $10.00,  net. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  153- 157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Some  Spring  Books. 


ARMENIAN  POEMS. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“ A timely  volume." — Boston  Transcript. 

LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

By  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  “ History  of 
the  People  of  Israel,”  “ The  Future  of  Sci- 
ence.” Translation  newly  revised  from 
the  twenty -third  and  final  edition.  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50. 

“Eloquent  the  book  certainly  is;  and  there  have 
been  few  Oriental  scholars  who  possessed  the  mag- 
nificent equipment  of  Renan.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“ Remarkable  work  which  has  become  a classic. 

. . . Reverent  and  appreciative.” — Woman's  Journal. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

His  Family  Letters.  With  a Memoir  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti.  Portraits. 
2 vols.  8vo,  cloth,  $6.50.  Vol.  I.  Me- 
moir. Vol.  II.  Family  Letters.  With 
Introductory  Notes  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
With  ten  portraits  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  of 
himself  and  members  of  his  family. 

‘ * One  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  biographical 
works  . . . replete  with  interest.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

' ‘ The  first  account  of  the  life  of  Rossetti  that  can 
pretend  to  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
completeness.  ” — Beacon. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ARCTIC  DISCOVERIES 

By  A.  W.  Greely,  Brigadier-General  United 
States  Army.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

Instead  of  the  usual  chronological  treatment,  the 
book  is  divided  into  a series  of  sketches,  under  sepa- 
rate chapters,  devoted  to  special  lines  of  exploration  ; 
in  this  manner  are  treated  distinctly  Bering  Strait, 
Spitzbergen,  the  Northwest  Passage,  the  Franklin 
Search,  Smith’s  Sound,  the  Northeast  Passage,  Green- 
land, and  Dr.  Nansen’s  novel  journey. 

THE  PURITAN  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

NEW  V0LUJ*1ES  OF  THE  KEYNOTES 
SERIES. 

Nobody’s  Fault.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

“ An  interesting  and  suggestive  story.” — Woman's 
Journal. 

“ Clearly  and  ably  put.” — Cleveland  World. 

Platonic  Affections.  By  John  Smith. 
Title-pages  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Each, 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00- 


THE  RELIGION  OF  HOPE. 

By  Philip  S.  Moxom,  author  of  “ The  Aim 
of  Life,”  “From  Jerusalem  to  Nicaea.” 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

" We  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  preaching.” — 
Philadelphia  American. 

" He  has  already  proved  his  helpfulness  to  many.  '’ 
— Christian  Register. 

CAVALRY  IN  THE  WATERLOO  CA11- 
PAIGN. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.  C., 
etc.  Forming  the  third  volume  in  the 
“ Pall  Mall  Magazine  Library.”  With 
portraits,  maps,  and’ plans.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

“ Spirited  and  vividly  written  little  book.” — London 
News . 

SIX  IlODERN  WOMEN. 

Psychological  Sketches.  By  Laura  Mar- 
holm  Hansson.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Hermione  Ramsden.  umo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Contents  : Sonia  Kovalevsky. — George  Egerton. 
— Eleonora  Duse. — Amalie  Skram. — Marie  Ba^hkirt- 
seff. — A.  Ch.  Edgren-Leffler. 

“Strong,  healthy,  and  truly  womanly.”  — A*.  V. 
Times . 

“A  thoughtful,  earnest  writer.” — Commercial 
Advertiser . 

“ A keen,  interesting  study.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
“A  novel  theme  in  such  competent  hands.” — 
Boston  Journal. 

EFFIE  HETHERINGTON. 

By  Robert  Buchanan,  author  of  “The 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.”  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

An  unusual  and  intensely  interesting  story. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

By  Honors  de  Balzac.  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  i2mo, 
half  Russia,  $1.50. 

SOME  MODERN  HERETICS. 

By  Cora  Maynard.  12  mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

An  unusually  well-conceived  and  well-executed 
story. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
“Modern  German  Literature.”  12010, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Public  Opinion  says  of  “Modem  German  Litera- 
ture “ An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
our  accounts  of  German  literature.” 


Roberts  Brothers,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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D.  APPLETON  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


BY  ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 
THEOLOGY 

A History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom.  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D., 
late  President  and  Professor  of  History  at  Cornell 
University.  In  two  vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  .00. 

These  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  Seldom  has  a series  of  papers 
attracted  so  wide  attention  from  thinking  persons,  or  suffered 
such  misjudgment  from  careless  or  unkindly  critics.  Hostile 
criticism,  however,  lias  shattered  itself  against  Mr.  White’s  im- 
pregnable position,  and  now  the  several  chapters,  extended  and 
doubly  fortified  by  proofs,  are  presented  to  the  public  in  their 
final  form. 

WITH  THE  FATHERS 

With  a Chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  other 
studies  in  American  History.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Me- 
Master,  author  of  “ A History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States.”  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  his  timely  and  important  elucidation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Prof.  McMaster  treats  of  the  Third  Term 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  discusses  other  political 
and  financial  subjects  of  grave  importance  as  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  history. 

GREENLAND  ICEFIELDS,  AND  LIFE  IN 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

With  a New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ice  Age. 
By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  “The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,”  etc.,  and 
Warren  Upham,  A.M.,  late  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $2.oo. 

41  A most  valuable  contribution  to  the  geological  knowledge  of 
the  northern  latitudes,  and  while  its  subject  matter  is  of  the  kind 
to  particularly  interest  the  student  of  geology,  the  authors  have 
conveyed  their  information  in  a manner  which  makes  their  book 
one  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  reader.” — Hartford  Post . 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

By  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind  and  Logic,  University  College, 
London;  author  of  “Outlines  of  Psychology/*  “The 
Human  Mind,”  etc.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.  50. 

44  A storehouse  of  anecdotes  and  observations  of  childhood, 
direct  and  contributed,  classified  and  analyzed  by  a professional 
psychologist,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a child  lover.” — London 
fournal  of  Education. 

44  A worthy  contribution  to  the  subject.” — London  Atheneeum* 

HYPNOTISM,  MESMERISM,  AND  THE 
NEW  WITCHCRAFT 

By  Ernest  Hart,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the  West 
London  Hospital,  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  London.  With  20  Illustrations. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  With  New 
Chapters  on  “The  Eternal  Gullible”  and  “The 
Hypnotism  of  Trilby.”  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

CRIMINAL  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Enrico  Ferri,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  Dep- 
uty in  the  Italian  Parliament,  etc.  A new  volume 
in  the  Criminology’  Series,  edited  by  W.  Douglas 
Morrison,  i2ino,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

44  A most  valuable  book.  It  is  suggestive  of  reforms  and  rem- 
edies, it  is  reasonable  and  temperate,  and  it  contains  a world  of 
information  and  well-arranged  facts  for  those  interested  in  or 
merely  observant  of  the  solutions  of  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  ROMANCE 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Robert  Moray, 
sometime  an  Officer  in  the  Virginia  Regiment,  and 
afterwards  of  Amherst’s  Regiment.  By  Gilbert 
Parker,  author  of  “The  Trail  of  the  Sword,” 
“ The  Trespasser,”  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The  material  offered  by  the  life  and  history  of  old  Quebec  has 
never  been  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  with  the  command 
of  plot  and  incident,  the  mastery  of  local  color,  and  the  splendid 
realization  of  dramatic  situations  shown  in  this  distinguished  and 
moving  romance.  The  illustrations  preserve  the  atmosphere 
the  text,  for  they  present  the  famous  buildings,  gates,  and  battle- 
grounds as  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  hero’s  imprisonment 
in  Quebec. 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI 

An  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  F£lix 
Gras.  Translated  from  the  Provencal  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  A.  Janvier.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  With  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

44  In  all  French  history  there  is  no  more  inspiring  episode  than 
that  with  which  M.  Gras  deals  in  this  story:  the  march  to  Paris 
and  the  doings  in  Paris  of  that  Marseilles  Battalion  made  of  men 
who  were  sworn  to  cast  down  4 the  tyrant,’  and  who  4 knew  how 
to  die.’  His  epitome  of  the  motive  power  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  feelings  of  one  of  its  individual  pleasant  parts  is  the  very 
essence  of  simplicity  and  directness.  His  method  has  the  large- 
ness and  the  clearness  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  motives  are  dis- 
tinct. The  action  is  free  and  bold.  The  climax  is  inevitable, 
and  the  story  has  a place  entirely  apart  from  all  the  fiction  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  which  I am  acquainted.” — From  Mr. 
Janvier* s Introduction, 

HIS  HONOUR,  AND  A LADY 

By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan), 
author  of  “ A Social  Departure,”  “The  Story  of 
Sonny  Sahib,”  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

This  brilliant  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  social  and  political  life 
represents  the  author’s  ripest  and  most  successful  work.  Her 
originality  and  quickness  of  observation  have  kept  her  from  fol- 
lowing any  beaten  track,  while  her  unfailing  humor  will  prove  a 
constant  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY 

His  Progress  and  Adventures 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  “The  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet,”  “ Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat,”  etc.  With  8 
Full-page  Illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  for  the  quaint  and  delightful  figure  of  Cleg 
Kelly  a notable  place  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Mr.  Crocketts 

Xal  success  in  his  new  field  will  enlarge  the  wide  circle  of  his 
irers. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  author  of  “The  Stark-Munro 
Letters,”  “Round  the  Red  Lamp,”  etc.  With  24 
Full-page  Illustrations.  i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.50. 

4 4 We  are  right  glad  to  have  made  Brigadier  Gerard’s  ac- 

?[uaintance,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him  in  the  immediate 
uture.  . . . He  is  miles  and  away  a better  companion  than  the 
omniscient  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  has  a vivid  narrative 
style  of  his  own,  a style  that  never  lacks  color.” — Lomlon  Daily 
Chronicle . 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  Stephen 
Crane.  Sixth  Edition.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ; or  will  be  sent  by  mail , on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & CO/S 


The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


By  Joun:  T.  Mem*,  Jr,*  Editor  9!  t lie 

American  Statesmen  Series,  and  author 
of  several  volumes  in  the  ser,ie.*-:-'v Alyriiv 
ham  Lincoln;’  ‘John  Adams,"  '-Beniamin 
Franklin."  etc.  With  Portraits  ant]  btlxer 
Illustrations,  2 vo!s„  crown  8vo;  gilt  top, 
$4  oQ.  \Karly  in  ,\luv.) 

'Two  delightiul  volumes  aLoot  fvit  fit  tW  iposl  VteUgbtMi  of 
mefi  fctwnijug  oi  iv  within*  mtiy-  j*>4  vw 

esiing  iclt£f&  i-nftn  T>r.  to-Mb  LeWfii,  McHty,  Mr* 

Stake,  M*s*  PM \K-f  ;ir*l  <it  iters  Mr  Mofac  ltfa.  had  the  hearty 
-•ctmcttrreA&j.  o(  { fr  family*  mid  lie  teila  rhe  atdry  ai  5 

his  life  very  skilfuUy.  v ^ 

William  H.  Seward 

In  the  series  -ef  American  Statesmen,  By 
Thorstom  ij;  Lcmikor.  i6roo,  gilt  top. 
$1  ( gitr/y  in  May.) 

A c.tTtful  autl  iwtUci*'»ufe  account  of  the  nubik  career  v4  .3fr, 
Sc vs»rj  Acttul  »/  hi*  Wfyi&t#'  di 

8ecioiart.<>t  Sfate. 

History  of  Prussia  under 
Frederic  the  Great, 
1756-1757. 

13y  H kRBEKI  Ton  U-;.  late  Professor  in 
Cornell  •L’nivefsit.y;  'With  a.  Biographijail 
Sketch  by  Professor,  'lj<rhe-rt  B.  Adams; 
r vot.,  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  #i  50. 

Tld?«  hi&IJi  C&Vfeti*  r. 

' AcCoUrji  rti  ihf  tiirly  fr»n  oLt.K:  *fk;U  Sever,  Vu*r*J  ^VXr, 
ling  iii  d <idnniacy . rihini?  a h id;  I arming  &yj&u&}i£  -j 

adaifuru  tu  the  rhrtx?  M hf .PtahUsov  Punic  ! 

flu,  iht  Hkttfry  ot  lTii^Tii. 


A Record  ox  English  Days.  . By  Alice 
Browx,  author  of  ‘‘Fools  of  Nature/* 
"Meadow  Grass,"  etc:.  f6mo.  ftJ  23. 

Mi«s  Pnwn  h%4  made  a very  attractive  story  of  jouTT\.Lying 
U»Tr»u^r  f itgXsn4^'  lftrg*rly  m JCteyoti,  put  dJf.iUr  tfiofct  i&sciuatme 
and  iiWu^kue  distriutB* 


Sold  fry  all  Boofr%;ifr:r^f  '.  fiqsffoitfy  fry , 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & CO,Bostoa. 

\ \ East  X7tfa  Street,  New  York. 

2*  , tf.I.W/Ptf  M.iCA2 


History  for  Ready  Reference 

nud  Topics}  Heading, 


.■jy  rrvK  rmmi  vulvmb-s. 


8y  L Ait* w . 

gSF'Qfvl&g  on  AH  Topic*  In  tit*  g«Kt  Wawi#  ot 

' : ; th*  filptorton# 

Tlf  I'jc , wtxfjk  ooutqiaa  J.&&  fJbo£c&#t:  Jtefep&jfo&k  apt} a 
thousands  iopipmt  Sr&m  hUioriff ns  ^hojM? 

Writing#  h*?P  jte*itkttip4  the  highest pint#  by 
tiieeojmmott  c&n&ettt 

It  will  ap8jyt>r  m»>*  JlUtoity . more 

Uativelj.  ^ltfc  ex^>re^- 

gltijrt'fewl  with  a garter  of  throe,  Ilian  any  other  or 

Bven  all  other  :hc«Qk»  in  tiie  wotM. 


Bxspi.  ar.O;  A,  iXtK&r.  $pm&b nr%h, 

tdirrMt**  History  tnt  ha*  -done  more 

tn  5j]AKi;  chu  htiidy  of  historj  easyuna  taHCJiuuIng  thAU^ny 
ttther  wnrk^  yet  phhUHhetl. 

Any  however  t*c*  fonm)  a*  entity 

fra  tt  9ror<l  In  dictionary  ; fbfl  tiHTtrent  t iew'B  or  erut 
tu)nt  hiMfurifthft  pan  he  combated  •All  f!idpxiw<! 

<i\c  t r.iitenijfomuemi^  hPAtoi^  of  <Ufltereht  ran  !>e 

o h t^i r)  j aw»i  h.tl  ThiAj.  tt/V  1 h a xi ry  <u tndewMi^Q 

t&*. w<  pmi  'flat?-*:  Imt  #ti ''ih-P^xnet ^ lAtijeva^e  or  the  ua««st 

• j'tuen'tod  wnter^fii  iftnciexit  lujti  tvoaeni  tltutf 

TW  pTfc?:i*Ue.ut  uuiinf  ^rv^  i>i)jerUe^)nF.— |y}cftmre-hi^>- 
«nai>Hhg  ttkr  Teller  Ux  tfttnmaeM  with  wSiat 

! o?>hI<V  he  nmieratxHX>  ftoty ;-i  only  hy  the 

• fiioftt  Mhortovjia  intTuIy,  Wfcihi the  xHitiines  (mptA  a ticrvpl  awi 

rniwns  of  •wahlihg  tc^ther  event#  Into  a 
(•hitin  <»f  Mfpiene.e.  ' 

Theae,  hisuiy  H|ie.fTAl  C^itnQeh,  »neh  — 

ili-p  ex«K  C fext  of  »lt  YU*i1nxt4ll:  eoctplHwIlAlte  »orf  jfren* 
iihwHcaT  Aik* unxeot^  the  »oi 

^teaUlM  ) > (Ti t u^riit >iHe the bri n n 1?  of  all  history  iXrjmis  to- 
date  in  the  litter  pa^eAOt  the  lai?t  l:olum^4lhake  the  ih- 
-oniv  to  iU*  sobnlnr, -hnf  alst>  ro  evory  »:t4« 
himself  re  -'orta- toxtoit  W ■■■ch'tkiiV.iJ'  hec-dmv^  v&& 

ixiimd  iviteUiigvnitr  irUeris, 

Sort  W-  n/  potrjRi-t,  vrA»itiitgfoi>;  ik;c. 

It  lui.s  foavle  U pt^iMe  lor  me  tt>  Ree  Anil  roAiiiVr  triy 
own  library  hi  it>  i/#mnecrted  anitla^iuetitial  aspeot  ’*^  l 
»iever  /lefore  been  uhhi  tn  tHi. 

»U|11U  THOMAS  M.  BAIXIBT.  Springfifeld,  Msmmw 

The  hook  l«  in  evety  way  ttnlnne  and  remnrknbAe, 
|t  not  only  .&ttiupa  t».*^etner  mo^s  truBtwortiiy  inf^rjiu- 
thrn  on  iniviot  tomes  history  wlneti  one  coialn  rtml  iwuly 
with  ‘iinv Mitty  ftinj  ivt  ffTflat  expend  of  time  in  the  &ixnfUTU 
hi«n>tie^,  Tint  ub»>  trenu  the  gTeat  events  of  hiwory  in  x 
wat  lo  tlveThfc  lMiSt  ther^«  hAt  written  in  the  ahixfie^t 

Fomp&w/-  ■ • 

As  a t^mer-Hirr-nie  hooW  ll/o  bftav  inAn  of  &JT:tlr*  i>t  O:*  titc 
iat*o4'»snf» T km#r 


Sent  CnrriA^e  re»|j*ia4tt>Ie  #iil m^rlher*  *0 

py»ifjntfc  iy «c|  rtrc:uWr4 f i vhtf  foil  inXor* 

maiion.  .;  ,//•;  „ :.,;  \ \:  "'V •.-.*/ 

SOLICITOUS  ICHrLOVKn. 


The  C*  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Publi$ber&, 

Springfield,  Mass*  G j 


ix&  AD? j&mfX. 
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The  Young  Ladies’  Journal 

THE  : QUEEN OF  FASHION  JOURNALS. 

Mud*  Edivf^cd  tftd  Imprc>vcii.  The  May  NumSet  NOW  REAJRY*. 


CLi y.  : £ k} ice  • if  * raVfgv.<  T 

P >'t  ■••'■»;»■-  ■ »'.■/  P 0 I- 

.**  .S />  <» # . 'u Av’f  Va ^ 

S’.  1 <o  ,•  \ ( >t->  ihc  v^v  Ui  '.->r  4orr«Pd  l 

A*aXl*J*Ui>.  v/G'ilfcl  /..»£ d -fr'ia* ■'* '•  tie  M4\  rV»rf;V*  Li*' iV^v^  (4rvA*G 

V ;r.  | <;  •...••Y,  • ? ***'{(&  ’)  * ?,»••< 

a fr*r*'*v>  i»y\  .V a*M m - 9 4*  1*  VV'TOv, i .fw.i  J WntM*jr$^  i 

•vHtl- ‘H’ t AYl.hV*  5r  C?*  })**!>  ' '> 

ptf#*,  80  i’ts, ; Yearly,  S4.00.  JociUAlr «ir  Ibe  Extra  Christmas  tuuafrfrr. 

“'  . THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY, 


83  sr.d  86  Du*ne  Vt..  *ie>*  York,  jto  ••‘V*  '■••* 

Lon  gst  reefs  Memoir 

From  Manassas  to  Appomattox 

i . . . ; . . . i \ • • • 

yotfti; d tTAt*  -A nnv  vrfo- v^y'^b £&At's *W • ~j i »r4* '$&f's£ 'h* 

AJ;J*OiW»6*t 


- * ■■ 


; fivO- 


STUDY  LANGUAGES 
SY  MAIL 


. - {fr**  fwn& 

y t 


/U?*! 

M'rffi 


Y Vj 5***;  Y&’ 

**K: 


I'jBfe*  i>  %r  fri( 

f ; >h  m i jfo&'ijxw  /.  >/.? t 

d e rd  ?&:- 

.. 

ti  *£»  • iX: 

zr  k;: 

jffjk  Is  v Yy 

j ; b>  T<;v  R.  ft  j£ 

{ / •N‘r*f;  4.,‘'crikgba 
* # 1 * 
{ > ^J.vvM  -tfHt 

•;  v at  V 


Ap. 


crat  aomintssnin^  to  a^OiUs  ^ej»d  lor  circular  and 
lernis  to  saifeunen. 

J.  B.  Elpplncort  Company,  Pufcltsbm, 

Philadelphia. 

C*»b  *Uow*d  or.  'Ajvshfr 

t*ctur*i,  Xlwrtrteah  # «*  :hattju»  J* 

IndttMtr  hit  • *bt¥  ivx»M*  Cista* 

loru*  »i;a  hheet  Tt** , W3LLI  iJ4 

T^oiteroert. » w*rft!t,  *t*,  **wy.<n*>- 


“Exactly  What  I Want," 

Has-  been  j»id  cry  tnany  a Sl^hct.  at  hp  nmwy.  ««or1!<ef 

lover  ol  Old  ,Sc».nga  a_i»’d  Sew,  wi^  hms  yi^V«t|-'U|9^h  the  4*ctnitor, 
or  sctoi  lc*r  tbt  6r%t  lime  *fl  the  flnme  or  >n  tht  hazels ^r>f  si. tYkiitdi; 
ontot  -aocihcr  ot  d*e  Number*  *<!  thv  KriAnkHn  5qu*re  Son* 
Collection.  If  yr.u  want  a lull  i il>k*  of  Ome&ts  oj  ail  fhv 
N uraberv  with  $|xdcitwin  1>ri^  o|  Sot^  wntt}1  lit 

ffarpiir  Sc  Wrodi^rs  tfeiv.  ¥ork. 


FRENCH 

SPANISH 

•T^/'  '*OP  r*ty  *-'nre>hr4  syfl]  fOu  E-O 

The  ftftgetfthal  Method 

it’tc’Wi.f *',/w : . J »i<  tvcr  ty  it) «r  -V^/*T yr-rji  .-ff  « vf<»o.^ 

»afc  OtlCjdiLtt  *->**  hmiV*  ^«.’d 

YnchruOi  ccrTreihJLa; 

tytv'U^sv  lArtG,  K#>iWv  A/TlwItvtVyT*  v&  > 

FOREIGN  PHOTOGB A PKS.  ~ 

Vairiods  si  ics,  w«ii«Ted;iwt  uiniwumed.  W rake  t>(  the  Old 
tcr>  ni  the  Ij.'itlfcYJer  a»tl  Churches  oi  Europe,  haluu  V'itws. 
Modern  ihihpmjss . fr»nu  the  orijjinal.s  jby  Alitian,  Snya,  Brock, 
jrfcmn,  H^ilv^r,  Berlin  Co,,.Hanls(aengl,  Mangel,  etc  Braun's 
t!urb»oi  i^icVogiaphj.  imporuti  direct  by 

C.H.  DUNTON  & CO.,i  $6Boylston  St., Boston. 

Cfliafvgnr  ftti  i?/t  ?*»£t  in  xiamfs. 

write  (or  pub 
W'iUftd  y<iu 


DOLLARS!  FOR  WRITEB S : f^tr^? 

I flT  A (I  I Hot  lihe  to  iio  .*&?■  thr-yau  get  pa)*  for  your 
lilt A5Iw',^!'  h Pol,  4hv  pot?  uo  you  wfeb  irt 
i>pii«  l it  sumption  iiu<ie^»Ci»»HaKedt€?nt  tctruuii?  in:'  noth  v 
li‘tC  * A' 14;  bAy  Lot  stmspt/Ki  MsS.  nnd  return  stv:h  as  are  re-' 
jected _tvith  heloftd  cnrtvi9Pxr*.  VV>  ?jre  pnhUHh«rs  of  the 
W AHTh  aA^KETj  the  n^w  mouthiy  Pftpcr  edittM  by  ex 
Ports,  ior  -juiniletir^v  or  ^nilitr  fwr.  the  unn?cognt?.;d  wrnterv 
ot  thy  d**v  - Tb^  tmttf&ijl  lh<r  Ihe  instrucTOfj?  in  the 

iSt»Ta«ti«.  L:ovTfcspo«uliny  e id*  J oumalisru,  IictTOtt, 

Mldh,  which  MV  ^/rT^  or  compuvlUon  by 

chnfb  tn  a xymy  Chut  h.*V  proved  ouist  v^tistju.U)ry.  AddresK, 

bo  l»ro->if.w<.»«.  *.♦  i i Nv-  l‘iij>*r  '•*'  b.r  p«rviruii.*rs  *>i  the  s»;iux»l, 

cir  ntilhv  Xli  E COL  H rt  HLl SH l> t i CO., 

-j-:v  . iOA  Te ivpit imr  tWilg.,  Delruit,  Af felt. 


A NEW  DICTIONARY 

A MODERN  ENQtl5H4}REEK  DICTIONARY 

A Concise,  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Modern  Greek  Languages,. as 


wntfetv;5ih4  spoken.  By  A.  N.  jANN'Aigs.  Ph.D.  English- 
Creek,  pp,  436.  Post  ijvo.  Cloth,  $2  50.  (GrtrtSvg&s#  ik prepardiim) 

Thib  work  is  upon  the  language  ;is  it  is  actually  written  anti  spoken  to-day.  The  1/ooU  Ls  of  interesf. 

to  .the  Mudc-tU  M Ciassic  Greek  v/hv.  p..)s^esses  any  tendency  towards  ph*k»log\\  The  e-stindiou  of  (lit:  present 
tfifir.iiivr,  of  (he  optative,  aud  of  parr  4 the  imperative  will  be.  noticed  in  examining  the  verb.  Likewise  the 
: tepUcing  of  the  dadve'tiy  the  accti^ativ'e,  the  disappearance:  of  the  rfo  hna I , ajycf  the  .abamlonuient  jof  fhe  re- 
duplication  in  and  participles.  Are  hair  or  learned,  collorpi.lal,  literary,  and  ecclesiastic:!!  expre-ssioos  oxt 

'■all  giyetp  Miurked  with  iitlTerent  .Cwful  t?*mi  pari  vim  peyeufi  Lite  Ri)nwti(  By/arUine,  or  TurLisL  jitflacnce 

m.  -onu/  tj ( tin  older  forms,  and  the  temiency  towards  teamed  Greek  in  the  prevent  Restoration  period  of  the 
language.'  In  mauers  uf  lexicography  thL  d.hrtitrnaty  h c.omprcheusiv^  yet  toucGe,  iucid,  and  a guide 
for  students  An*!  tr.u filers. 

Introduction  term*<  will  be  gjvctl  to  teiichers  oa  application. 

HARPER  & BROtitiR^  Publisher*,  New  York. 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLECES 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 


Miss  Spence’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic,  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted.  No 
more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 

6 West  48th  Street. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Residence  de- 
partment for  non-resident  students. 

Dudley  Buck,  Pres.;  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Principal 
Piano  Dept.;  II.  \V.  Greene,  Principal  Vocal  Dept.  Special 
year  Course.  $200.  Opened  Sept.  10.  19  and  21  R.  14th  St. 


The  Misses  Graham 

( Successors  to  the  Misses  Green),  Boarding  and  Day  School 
tor  Girls.  Established  1816.  New  location. 

176  West  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


Miss  Annie  Brown 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Preparatory, 
and  Academic  Departments.  Preparation  for  College.  Spe- 
cial Courses.  711-713-715-717  Fifth  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  46th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 24.  Address  for  circulars. 

Clara  R.  Colton,  Isabel  D.  Hubbard,  i 
Katharine  S.  Woodward.  \ Principals. 

138-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Mademoiselle  Veltin. 

School  for  Girls.  College  Preparation.  French  Kindergarten. 
Fire-proof  school  building. 

160-162  West  74th  Street. 


School  for  Girls. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Merington,  \ 

Miss  Ruth  Merington,  f Principals. 

181  Lenox  Avenue,  corner  of  119th  Street. 


New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Graded  School  for  Girls.  Primary  Classes.  Special  Courses. 
Certificate  accepted  by  leading  Colleges  for  Women. 

Miss  Mary  Schoonmaker,  Principal,  233  Lenox  Avenue. 


Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls. 

Primary,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Classes.  Kin- 
dergarten. Resident  Pupils.  15  East  65th  Street. 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thoroughly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Certificate 
admits  to  Colleges  for  Women.  Elective  Courses  for  advanced 
pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  arrangements  for  those 
desiring  the  advantages  of  New  York  City.  Concerts,  Lect- 
ures. Art  Galleries,  etc.  I lalf-hour  from  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues,  Principal. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island. 


Albany  Female  Academy. 

Eighty-third  year.  Three  courses  of  study  exclusive  of  col- 
lege preparatory.  Number  of  boarding  pupils  limited.  Loca- 
tion unsurpassed.  Home  life  healthful,  refined,  Christian. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Learned,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Trustees.  Luuy  A. 
Plympton,  Principal.  155  Washington  Ave.,  Albany. 


St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doane.  26th  year. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd,  Principal.  Albany. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 


Mary  B.  Whiton,  A.B.,  and  Lois  A.  Bangs. 

ACADEMIC  CLASSES  FOR  GIRLS.  English  and  Classi- 
cal School.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar.  and  Welles- 
ley. Primary  Department.  Resident  pupils.  43  W.  47th  St. 


The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Thoroughly  Graded  School  for  Girls. 

Special  College  Preparatory  Class.  21  East  74th  Street. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Prepares  for  College.  Advanced  Courses  in  Art  and  Music. 
Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One  hour  from 
New  York.  European  party  sails  June  27th.  29th  year  be 
gins  September  23. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Principal.  Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

A high-grade  school  for  hoys.  Fits  for  college  and  for  busi- 
ness. 76th  year.  Library  of  12.000  volumes.  Summer  session. 
Reference,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Charles  F.  Brusie,  A.M.,  Arthur  T.  Emory,  A.B.,  Prin- 
cipals. Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Willey. 

Many  years  at  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed's  School.  Home  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Private  Classes. 

135  West  70th  Street,  Central  Park. 


School  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Church. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Kindergarten  (reading, 
writing,  etc.),  primary,  secondary,  collegiate  departments. 
Address  Sister  in  Charge,  6 and  8 East  53d  Street. 


St.  Mary’s  School  {Episcopal). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Collegiate,  Preparatory, 
Primary.  Preparation  for  College.  Special  Courses. 

Address  the  Sister  Superior,  6 and  8 East  46th  Street. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Mademoiselle  Ruel. 

School  for  Girls  (i number  limited). 

2o  East  56th  Street,  near  Madison  Avenue. 


Miss  Bulkley  s School  for  Girls. 

Miss  H.  L.  Bulkley,  Miss  E.  C.  Plumley,  Principals. 

Tarr  ytown-on  - Hudson. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

For  Young  Womerr ana  Girls.  Six  courses  or  Special  Stud- 
ies. $350  per  year.  New  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jos.  E.  King,  President.  Fort  Edward. 


Cook  Academy. 

23d  year  opens  September  8. 1896.  Prepares  boys  and  girls 
for  any  American  college.  Courses,  classical,  literary,  scien- 
tific, business,  music,  art.  Teachers’  training  class.  Advan- 
tages of  school  and  home  under  Christian  influences.  Near 
Watkins  Glen  and  Seneca  Lake.  Send  for  catalogue. 

R.  W.  Swetland,  Principal.  Montour  Falls. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College  Preparatory.  Special  advantages  in 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a half  hours  from  New  York. 

Newburgh. 


Miss  M.  E.  Rayson,  B.A. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Small  Classes.  College 
Preparation.  176  West  75th  Street. 


Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School. 

Mr.  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  Director.  Private  pupils  re- 
ceived. Miss  Adeline  Stanhope,  Principal. 

Address  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 


Daheim  Preparatory  Institute.  Boys,  Girls. 

German  Kindergarten.  Drill.  College  Preparation.  4 board- 
ers received.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  net.  39th  and  40th  Sts. 


Emma  Willard  School. 

Preparation  for  all  colleges  open  to  women.  Four  vears* 
Academic  course;  Graduate  courses.  Departments  of  Music 
and  Art.  83d  year  opens  Sept.  23, 1896. 

Mary  Alice  Knox,  Principal. 

Troy. 


Wells  College, 

for  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  information  about  entrance  requirements,  courses  of 
study,  scholarships,  expenses,  etc.,  and  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  to 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President.  Aurora. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  (continued). 


NEW  YORK  (continued). 


New  York  Military  Academy. 

Summer  term,  June  15  to  September  14.  A moderate  amount 
of  class-room  work,  plenty  of  out- door  exercise  on  field  and 
river,  and  careful  discipline,  combined  with  a beautiful  and 
healthful  location,  make  this  an  ideal  summer  home  for  boys. 
For  illustrated  circular,  address 
S.  C.  Jones,  CJ£.,  Superintendent. 

Cor  nw  all-  on*  Hudson. 


Bard  Hall 

(formerly  Worrall  Hall.  Peekskill).  The  Preparatory 
Department  of  the  N.  Y.  Military  Academy  provides  special 
care  and  constant  supervision  for  boys  from  7 to  14  years  of 
age.  New  buildings  with  all  modem  improvements.  Sum- 
mer session.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  A.M.  Cornwall- on -Hudson. 


Rivcrview  Academy. 

00th  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at  Riv- 
erview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbke,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Poughkeepsie. 


Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Business  College,  81  £.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City.  Preparatory,  Bookkeeping,  and  Shorthand  Schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Woodside  Seminary. 

Terms.  $500  to  $700. 

City  advantages  for  culture  and  study.  Rural  surroundings. 
Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  Principal.  Hartford. 


Boxwood  School  for  Girls. 

Elective  and  College  Preparatory.  Special  advantages  in 
A ~t  and  Music.  Separate  department  for  girls  under  twelve. 
Mrs.  Richard  Sill  Griswold,  Old  Lyme. 


McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  English  Courses.  French,  German, 
Art,  Music.  Rev.  J.  B.  McLean.  Simsbury. 


The  Misses  Vinton’s  School  for  Girls. 

Ridgefield. 


St.  John’s  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  10, 1890.  Apply  to 
Wm.  Verbeck. 

Manlius. 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mrs . Hyde  and  Daughters'  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls.  Special  and  regular  courses.  Prepares  for 
College  and  European  travel.  Address 
Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Hyde,  Binghamton. 


Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

Healthy  location  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
Thorough  General  Training  or  Preparation  for  College. 
John  M.  Cross,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Elmira  College. 

A high-class  College  for  Women,  with  a successful  history 
of  forty  years.  Courses  of  study  the  same  as  in  other  colleges 
of  first  rank.  Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Heated 
by  steam.  Electric  lights  and  elevator.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
Registrar  of  Elmira  College. 

Elmira. 


Mrs.  Mead’s  School  for  Girls 

and  Young  Ladies.  College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses 
of  Study.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  Languages. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  ana  other  Colleges. 

Hillside,  Norwalk. 


A Family  School  for  Girls. 

The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals  of  the  Homestead  School  for 
Girls. 


Greenwich. 


Miss  Aiken’s  School  for  Girls. 

Characteristic  of  the  school— Mind-Training:  Concentrated 
Attention  and  Memory.  Prepares  for  College.  Stamford. 


Miss  Baird’s  Institute  for  Girls. 

44  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Primary,  Academic,  and  College- 
Preparatory  Classes.  New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent 
light,  gymnasium.  24th  year.  Circulars.  Norwalk. 


Academy  and  Home  for  io  Boys. 

71st  year  of  Ac4demy.  17th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  col- 
lege or  business.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  surroundings.  Gymnasium.  References 
required. 

J.  H.  Root,  Principal.  Greenwich. 


Miss  Low’s  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Primary,  Academic,  College  Preparatory,  Special  Students. 
Pupils  enter  leading  colleges  on  certificate.  For  circulars  and 
further  particulars,  address 

Miss  Low  and  Miss  Hey  wood,  Principals.  Stamford. 


Mrs.  Piatt’s  School  for  Girls. 

The  next  school  year  begins  Thursday,  September  24, 1890. 

Utica. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Rye  Seminary. 

r'or  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  Rye. 


Houghton  Seminary 

offers  young  women  comfort,  care,  and  culture.  College  Pre- 
paratory. 36th  year. 

A.  G.  Benedict.  Clinton. 


Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical,  and  Social  Training. 

Pelham  Manor. 


Friends  School  for  Both  Sexes. 

Founded  in  1784.  Excellent  home.  Students  from  all 
States.  All  denominations.  Thorough  work  in  English, 
Science,  Classics,  Music,  and  Art.  Address 
Augustine  Jones,  LL.B. 

Providence. 


CALIFORNIA. 


St.  Hilda’s  Hall  (Episcopal). 

School  for  Girls.  0 miles  from  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles. 
Fine  situation,  and  elegantly  furnished  house  with  wide 
verandas  for  open  - air  study.  Remarkable  health  record. 
Primary*  Academic,  and  College  Preparatory.  Special  courses. 
Number  limited.  9th  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  K.  V.  Darling, Principal.  Glendale, Los  Angeles. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss  Gordon’s  French  and  English 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls. 

4110  and  4112  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A Thorough  French  and  English  Home  School 

for  21  Girls.  Send  for  circular. 

Mme.  H.  Clerc,  4313-15  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Academic, Grammar,  and  Primary  Grades. 
Music , Language s%  and  Art.  4046  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


Miss  Anable’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Established  in 
1848.  1350  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Marshall’s  Preparatory,  Collegiate, 

and  Finishing  School  will  re-open  September  30.  Special  Mu- 
sic Department.  1408  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Walton-Wellesley  School. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private jproperty  in  city.  Board- 
ing and  Day.  15th  year.  Academic,  College- Preparatory,  and 
Musical  Departments.  For  illustrated  catalogue  and  refer- 
ences, address  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Dankorth, 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PREPARE  FOR  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia 

has  opened  a special  department  for  thorough  instruction  in 
Science  and  Languages  preparatory  to  a course  in  any  of  the 
best  Medical  Colleges. 

The  Department  of  Oratory  in  the  regular  College  Course, 
and  the  Department  of  Theology  will  have  the  advantage  next 
year  of  personal  instruction  by  Russell  H.  Conwell. 

Send  for  Prospectus  giving  full  information  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent courses  pursued  in  the  College. 

Rev.  Frank  Lambadek,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens 

College -Preparatory,  Boarding,  and  Day  School  begins  28th 
year  September  30.  Fifteen  pupils  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
1896.  Standard  remains  unchanged. 

Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Dripps,  Principal. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens,  Honorary  Principal. 

221  \V.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown. 


Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  39th  year  opened  Sep- 
tember 25.  Academical  and  College -Preparatory  Courses. 
For  circular,  address  Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal; 
Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  Comegys’  and  Miss  Bell’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  reopened  October 
1.  Students  prepared  for  College. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 


Cheltenham  Military  Academy, 

on  the  summit  of  the  Chelten  Hills,  2 hours  from  New  York; 
y%  hour  from  Philadelphia.  Represented  by  30  graduates  in 
six  leading  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  $600.  26th  year. 
John  C.  Rice,  Ph.D. 

Ogontz. 


PENNSYLVANIA  (continued). 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees : Civil  Engineering  (C.E.)t  Chemistry 
(B.S.),and  Arts  (A.B.).  Also  thorough  preparatory  instruction. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  President.  Chester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

A Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  Misses  Gilman, 
Principals.  324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Posse  Gymnasium. 

Founded  by  Baron  Nils  Posse.  Eighth  year  begins  Wed- 
nesday, September  16.  Normal  courses  of  two  and  three 
years.  For  further  information,  address 
Posse  Gymnasium. 

23  Irvington  Street,  Boston. 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  blank  forms  for  application,  or 
place  on  waiting-list,  address  (mentioning  this  magazine) 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  Principal. 

Auburndale  (ten  miles  from  Boston). 


Harvard  University  Summer  School. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 
M.  Chamberlain. 

Cambridge. 


The  Cambridge  School, 

A Select  Private  School  for  Girls.  Best  preparation  for  Col- 
lege, many  courses  not  leading  to  College.  Comforts  of  home. 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  the  Director. 

Cambridge. 


Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A thorough  education  with  good  home  influence.  Estab.  in 
1869.  James  C.  Parsons,  Principal.  Greenfield. 


Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

“ The  Elms.”  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith.  Classical,  English,  Special 
Courses.  Springfield. 


Bradford  Academy. 

For  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  Buildings  unsur- 
passed for  comfort  and  health.  25  acres— 12  in  grove;  lake  for 
rowing  and  skating.  Classical  and  general  course  of  study; 
also, preparatory  and  optional.  Year  commenced  Sept.  11,1895. 
Apply  to  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen,  Principal,  Bradford. 


Powder  Point  School 

for  Boys.  Elementary  and  advanced  Classes.  Individual 
teaching.  Scholarships. 

F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B.  Duxbury. 


Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Literary,  Scientific,  Classical. 
Pupils  also  fitted  for  advanced  courses  in  leading  Colleges. 
Excellent  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Fine  Library. 

Laboratory,  Observatory,  Gymnasium,  Bowling  Alley.  Out- 
door sports,  careful  physical  training.  Perfect  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. Best  home  influences.  Beautifully  situated, 
28  miles  from  Boston. 

62nd  year  begins  Sept.  10, 1896.  For  illustrated  prospectus, 
address  Miss  A.  E.  Stanton,  Principal.  Norton. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  September  25.  Established  in  1860.  Twenty  min- 
utes from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  cir- 
cular, apply  to  Principals, 

Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman, 

Ogontz  School  P.  O. 


Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women. 

(Founded  1749.) 

For  Circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.  Bethlehem. 


Linden  Hail  (Moravian)  Seminary. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Founded  1794. 

Charles  B.  Shultz,  D.D.,  Prin.  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 


VIRGINIA. 


Summer  Law  Lectures. 

University  of  Virginia.  27th  Summer.  July  1 to  September 
1, 1896.  For  catalogue,  address 
Dean  Summer  Law  School. 

Charlottesville, 


Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  36th  year  begins  September  17,  1896.  Situated  in 
Piedmont  region  of  Virginia,  on  Southern  R.  R.,  fifty -four 
miles  from  Washington.  Number  limited.  For  catalogue, 
address  Geo.  G.  Butler,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Warrenton. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Montclair  (New  Jersey)  Military  Academy. 

Montclair. 


Lakewood  Heights  School. 

“Among  the  Pines .” 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Commercial  Courses. 

James  W.  Morey,  Principal.  Lakewood. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago  Musical  College. 

30th  Year.  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 
Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  Pres.  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Bovs. 

An  ideal  Home  School  near  Chicago.  48th  year. 

Noble  Hill,  Principal.  Woodstock. 


Miss  Townsend. 

School  for  Girls.  College  Preparation. 

54  Park  Place,  Newark. 


Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

8th  year.  Preparation  for  College. 

Special  Courses. 

Principals:  Miss  Creighton,  Miss  Farrar. 

Englewood. 


The  Misses  Anable’s  English,  French, 

and  German  Boarding  and  Day  School.  College  Preparation, 
Art,  and  Music.  Apply  for  circulars. 

New  Brunswick. 


The  Henry  C.  De  Mille 

Collegiate  * Preparatory  Board- 
ing School.  4th  year  opens  October 
1, 1896.  An  ideal  location.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Junior,  and  Senior  De- 
partments. Gymnasium,  Tennis-court, 
Boat-house,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  De  Mille,  Principal. 

“ Pamlico,”  Pompton. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Washington  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  courses.  Experienced  faculty.  Superior  home 
accommodations  and  opportunities  for  social  culture.  Charm- 
ing location.  Buildings  in  a beautiful  park  of  ten  acres  and 
overlook  the  Capitol,  other  Government  buildings,  and  good 
portions  of  the  city. 

F.  Menefee.  President. 

J.  Robert  Gould,  Sec’y*  Washington. 


National  Park  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Collegiate  and  Seminary 
Courses.  Beautiful  grounds.  $75,000  buildings.  A cultured 
home.  $850  to  $400.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“ It  is  a liberal  education  to  live  in  Washington.” 

Washington. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan  Mining  School. 

A high-grade  State  technical  school.  Practical  work.  Elec- 
tive system.  Summer  courses.  Gives  degrees  of  S.B..  E.M., 
and  Ph.D.  Laboratories,  shops,  mill,  etc.,  well  equipped.  For 
catalogues,  address 

M.  E.  W adsworth,  Ph.D.,  Director.  Houghton. 


! Rockford  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  September  16, 1896.  Classical 
( and  Science  Courses.  Excellent  Preparatory  School.  Special- 
ly organized  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories,  fine  Gymnasium.  Resident  Physician.  Memo- 
rial Hall  enables  students  to  reduce  expenses.  For  catalogues, 
address 

Sarah  F.  Anderson,  Principal,  Lock  Box  3, 

Rockford. 


Miss  Jane  Hoge  McDermitt’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  college. 
Re-opens  September  23, 1896. 

1050  Evanston  Ave.,  Buena  Park,  Chicago. 


OHIO. 


| Kenyon  Military  Academy. 

Prepares  Boys  for  College  or  Business.  72d  year. 

Boarding  pupils  limited  to  100.  Early  application  desirable. 
Address  C.  N.  Wyant,  Supt., 

Gambiek. 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary. 

' For  Girls.  The  highest  intellectual  advantages,  a beautiful 
I and  comfortable  home,  a bountiful  table,  and  careful  attention 
! to  all  that  pertains  to  good  health,  sound  mental  training,  re- 
fined manners,  and  the  best  general  culture.  Address 
Mrs.  Ada  I.  Ayer  Hills,  Principal,  Gambier. 


! Miss  Mittleberger’s  School  for  Girls. 

Prepares  for  all  Colleges  open  to  women. 

! Fall  term  begins  September  23. 

I 1020  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland. 


CANADA. 


School  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Church. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Fees,  $200  per  year. 
Address  Sister  in  Charge,  32  Hess  St.f  Hamilton, Ont. 


Hellmuth  College. 

School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Girls.  Graduation  Courses: 
Academic,  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution:  also  Elective  Courses. 
The  28th  year  begins  September  16th.  Heme  influences. 
' Number  limited,  lor  illustrated  calendar,  address 
I Rev.  E.  N.  English,  A.M.,  Principal.  London. 


A "M1  A C*  T7  ^ fV  l%  val^ble  in  proportion  to  its  influ- 
**  ^ AULiNL  I ence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies 
and  tells  you  IJ  A TP  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  rec- 
about  them,  A A i.  ommend  a teacher,  and  recommends 

Ai RECOMMENDS. 


you, 

more. 


AIDS  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY 


TALES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard 
Authors,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  Cloth.  36  cents. 

TALES  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard 
Authors,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  Cloth.  50  cents. 

TALES  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  Cloth.  36  cents. 

If  ordered  sent  by  mail , iojf  of  the  price  should  be  added  for  postage. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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(MARIAN I WINSJ 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

For  H.  L M.  Empress  of  Russia 

“HER  MAJESTY  EMPRESS  MARIE 
FEOfiOROWNA,  FINDING  GREAT 
BENEFIT  FROM  THE  USE  OF  VOUR 
TONIC- WINE,  REQUESTS  50  BOT- 
TLES VlN  MARIAN!  SENT  IMMEDI- 
ATELY, ADDRESSED  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS, 
ANITGHK.OFF  PALACE, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA.*'. 

At  Ortckuw  f ttpr  OaiYsk*  Ar^to  ?u  WTPnRrcftii  . 

5ent  free,  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Ccldbrfties. 
MARIANI£€Q. 

Fir»^ ; #1  Holder trd  if  We*  4Kfc  fcL,  Totfe 

•.  Strict 


The  great  popularity  the  St. 
Denis  has  acquired  can  readily 
be  traced  to  its  unique  location, 
its  homelike  atmosphere,  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  its  cuisine 
and  service,  and  its  very  mod* 
erate  prices 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  & SON 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street  • 
NEW  YORK 

(OpjpMsfte  -'flrace  Church) 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
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that  will  suffer  by  it. 

But  if  you  want  the  easiest,  quickest,  most  economical  way 
of  washing  and  cleaning — then  you'll  have  to  use  pearline. 
There’s  nothing  else,  among  things  absolutely  sate  to  wash 
with,  that  can  be  compared  to  it  as 
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Cnrrf  nifrxitih  ariji  graMu?  to  the 

uompio,\ion  sk(vi  1?avjng  lf  sm[,f,lh  j,tlli 

itr^pyed  tint;  ;7:  •■;;  ..,T  . ■ ‘ ;-'-- 

••'dftdr^stMi'aPMWonsof  the' skin  duetodiafirtg, 
rtririifJfiOo,  hiftlte's,  etc.  it  .soothisi;  Heals,  in.l  is 

• u v;,  i uol’lc. 

• i-  for  ;i  ft  retmiyes*  dandruff,  allays 

Shamoooitttr  !ldiif'^  promotes  health- 

pnampooiiig  ,ul  ^ Ul  ot  t)„,  hairi  anJ 


OOISTFEOTIONS! 

Ass^rtedf  to  Suit  Your  Taste* 

We.  will ...send"  qifr  W,.S,  P&ffy 

T&ipi,  exfiH id  .pto^id>  anywhere,  in  the  l/;ntteii  Stales 
t.f  Uctcky  mount*  t?i$. 

4>LH*  SOX  FOR  r - - S*60 


AirhAmi-mAdp  And  absolutely  pure  tiatfCT  ftwpt 
chovetJ§tif>s;;  tmi  ^ndte^Frertch’  bond^w**  WtL’  tu 
7ft  tin  ejr?djess v&iiri:jes,A  W#  i namfevsit 

'*»»*  w*  ■<&&■  M 

.$*1/;,  and  ^aratijee  equal  in.  rich  epsJ 

>U  'Avici*4>  aV.,1  1 » x>lu  J>  If*.  dhv  2i*-t1d  .cdaAi 


ity,  pkvisin^  variety,  and  ’Style  '*  to  Any  subi  ete 
**  ife.  O.  <v«&r  M K tjraftte 

ARMSTRONG  & CO.,  SOI  Adams  St,  Toledo,  a 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


“Taken  from  the  Enemy.” 

The  following  is  a translation  of  fart  of  a speech  delivered  in 
Switzerland,  November,  i8j6,  by  M.  Edw.  Favre-Perrct,  the 
chief  Commissioficr  in  the  Swiss  department  and  member  of  the 
International  Jury  on  watches  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  and  is  \ worthy  the  attention  of  every  good 
A merican. 

“ Gentlemen,  here  is  what  I have  seen.  I asked 
from  the  manager  of  the  Waltham  Company  a 
watch  of  a certain  quality.  He  opened  before  me  a 
big  chest.  I picked  out  a watch  at  random  and  fixed 
it  to  my  chain.  The  manager  asked  me  to  leave 
the  watch  with  them  for  three  or  four  days,  that 
they  might  regulate  it.  On  the  contrary,  I said 
to  him,  I want  to  keep  it  just  as  it  is  to  get  an 
exact  idea  of  your  workmanship.  On  arriving  at 
Locle  I showed  this  watch  to  one  of  our  first 
adjusters  * * * who  took  it  apart.  At  the  end  of 
several  days  he  came  to  me  and  said  literally: 

‘ I am  astonished  ; the  result  is  incredible.  You  do 
not  find  a watch  to  compare  with  that  in  50,000 
of  our  make/  This  watch,  I repeat  to  you, 
gentlemen,  1 myself  took  offhand  from  a large 
number,  as  I have  said.  One  can  understand 
by  this  example  how  it  is  that  an  American 
watch  should  be  preferred  to  a Swiss  watch/* 

The  watch  movement  M.  Edw.  Favre-Perret  picked  out  at  random 
was  a “RIVERSIDE,”  and  all  that  he  said  of  it  then,  and  a good 
deal  more,  is  true  to-day. 

Do  not  be  misled  or  persuaded  into  paying  more  for  a Swiss 
watch  which  is  not  so  good  as  a WALTHAM. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  “ Riverside  ” is  engraved  on  the  plate. 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewellers. 
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natrm's  arjMAitx*  Aptsfrjri&gfe 


The  bit  smew  of  The  'Prudent nil  insurance  Company  of 
America  is  cbaracteriyd  by  cmisercative  enterprise,  its  affairs 
are  economically  adminisiercd.  its  investments  are  seem,. 
Its  fo ticks,  of  Life  Insurance  are  absolutely  safe. 


^i^f^QjOoo  of  Assets 


TkC Prudential  bus  $ 1 2 ,*>qo,ooq  of  Annual  income 


The  PfiidyUfial  has  >0,000  of  Surpln 


22,000,000  to  policy -holders 


The  Prudential  offers  the  very  best  of  Life  insurance 
on  two  pirns : 

Family  insurance— pi  5 Pi  || J .000.  Premiums  colkvkd 

weekly  at  the  homes  of  the-  per  sons  insured. 

Life  and  EiuiM'miit  Policies  — pi, 000  to  $ *,0,000. 
Premiums,  payable  quarterly,  half  yearly \ yearly , al  the 
heal  offices  of  the  Company. 

If  you  \cisb  lu  know  all  .about  lbs  best  " Life  fiisunutse 
for  tby  A tyifige  Man , ’ ' send  fur: Pile  ffbok  let  ‘ ‘K. ' ' 


PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO 

OF  AMERkM 

JOHN  F.  DRYDF.N 


H^roe  Office- 


NEWARK.  N.  J 


yfyyye 


A Perfect 


fuhMfi-s  i (jtGAXLvg  Ao rekTtsxn. 


Hawkes  Cut  Gl 


The:  imprint  of  some, 
man  uiactufers  on  their 
w a r e s Or  upon  the 
eases  in  trhich  they* 
are  enclosed,  is  a suf- 
ficient guarantee  o f 
thetrsuperiority. 


A Weddi 


Proof  h Pin,  A*'. 

Pearls  and  Diauunuh,  $50.00 


bearing  this  imprint  is  naturally  tfuvr*  apprecia- 
ted, because  both  giver  and  receiver .'Stresatitiftetj .af 
W its  excellence  and- g,ou«iencf.v  *I;he  merits,, of 


Sen*  fa  any  addrels,  at  our- expense  and  niky 
on  receipt'd/ /trier,  -.a  • ■■  *•  ! V- 

Theodore  A.  Kohn  & Son 

Jewelers 

56  West  23d  Street 


have  been  by  sfccu ring  the 

Grand 

the  most  valuably  aw ctrii  nf  the  century. 


Without  this? 
*ta£icui& 


ighei 


Itself  to  Heavy  and  Light  Weights 


7T-OP  NEW  YORK. 

Assets.  - - $2,500,000 

Reserves,  - 1,950.000 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders,  - 570,000 

LOSSES  PAID,  - . . 6,450,000 


' : ;•: r-  If  not  tu  yoqr  write  a*. 

FOSTEfe  BROS,  JTF’G  CO., 

141  SroAd  Street,  * « Utica,  NVY, 

Booklet. 


.Wide*  A Wftkii  K«<*f.:3  i<Vw>4 


*<’-  hump  vf  ihi  ft  juthittj  J fSjpvv  t oiilpijfyff  tm  a fat \ <}f  .natt^nefy  M a j?U(imnt-.<  of  v'.wy^r. 

*3>„v  .-W  i\g  fTv 

^ hfikitf. 


WHITING’S 


The  Lltest  triumph  in  the  art  pf  poy^mdking,  is  The  correct 
p^per-;^.  *M:;S*OMr-;Qfirt^sp'onj£}.eff>^'iei;  A soft  sbrthceU- pjets- 
Mie  to  the  eve  autf  easy  To  \vtite  on.  Made  in  two  .colors, 
Whrtc  and  Azufe.  Every  dealer  in  stationery  'imho 
United  States  .and  C:»n:j-d$  "can  supply  this  to  yon.  This 
paper  is  the  most  fashionable  correspondence  paper  in 
»»  • use,  ; Take  no.  substitute  for  1 : Woven  Linen  A'  > ■ 

Wk  WMITiNG  PAPER  COMPANY, 

jflw  New  Yt>rk,  • Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Boston; 

Mills ; Holyoke.  Mass. 


THE 

IDEAL 

*876.  if 

bid. 

The  Only  Spring  that  Adjusts 

—Fidelity  i| 

“ iXovv  t/o  bAtter  jiftJfx  (>'  tfan  tkf  .fjrrfhin?  tu* 


The  perfumes  and  toilet  soaps  bearing  the  name 


J.  G,  MOUSGN  & ccx, 

**  ,*  LONDON  m * FRANKFORT 


PARIS 


have  been  the  choice  of  refined  folks  all  over 


for  a century  past, 


m SYLVA 


VIOLETTE 


SELLING  .«•  AGENTS 


M ffehv  1 i vtjtrtr, A Hunter. 
Mtlw  itxikH't  \VV. . T.  & 0^> 

rit.  Haiti,  Minn.,  'V.  A.  1 r*-t  A 
MiiwmipulN.,  Mf.  j.»C.  it.  LlVfcler. 

T r ivli  aiKi  po!  l i uL  < I ItTrry  IV..  r*nm  eroy. 

Louis  vm**>  ly ..V  ij'Tljc  rile  wart  t*ry  Oi»ods  Co, 


AfV  -V;V‘v  • 

Na^iVifie,  Tstmii.,  ChwmVifliy 
New  ^rieftu^i'hfltVr . IV.  <A»vi<r>£. 
Atlaritcufxu, 

Richmond,  V *,*  Thy  l ohw  C*. 


'*V'  * ( 

iiwW^'  •■'  $4t§SB& 

' ' *wF  ’* v 

BSAP  •••  • iHp 

aw*.  (mJML  ■ • ■ ■ ■■ ■•  * • , 

iMwMtmm  ■ 4 

gfigy/ja  ‘/Yv  • * : /•  • 0 jS&fftnSvh  * *:. 

\ ;$$■.& y.£vSfc*'.- ? VwvJxkfA  1 ; I 

£ ’.‘i  * tuSSSr'^\ ' 

I BROWN’S  | 

camphorated 

saponaceous 


TEETH 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION 


UNEQUALED  FOR 
* THE  BATH. 

•>-*■ NAME — 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  50AP  (0 

*}§&&&(%  C MitAGO.'  - * ' . ■ V- 

{S  (JN  EVERY  PACKAGE. 


a a nr  sirs  UAOJzvn r ad  vnnrrssn. 


IgfiRlf&N  BEAUTIES  USf 


The  Best  Toilet  Luxury  as  a Dentifrice 
m the  World. 

To  Cleanse  and  Whiten  the  Teeth, 

To  Remove  Tartar  from  the  Teeth, 

To  Sweeten  the  Breath  and  Preserve  the 
•J  ■ Teeth, 

To  Make  the  Gums  Hard  and  Healthy, 


Price,  Ttventy-five  Cents  a Jar, 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 


BAKP&vs  XAGAm-Js  M'vxfctmn. 


TTracli^maffc 


wwg  Dishes 


mr  Plate  tha  t Wea  rs , 


Nivk <cl  >HveT  soldered tr  eaty  styles..  or,k  youi.  jeweler  to  straw  you  some  oi 

Wepcfm  "Britannia  Oiwpattyo  ' /^ct.%11^ 

; *a$  P.tMl*  Av.,  ; '£:;•**, 


t tu/rTf*  mark *n 
ip60»«>.  io.ttki,  trie! 


Special  Offer 


have-  .'always  been  pro  mi  mint  features  of 
the  Bar-Lock,  in  the  - new  ‘96  Slodel 


T hr  A ntomaik  Actions, 


\ /&\i  American  $8  Typewriter  <>n 

; y yWe  $$.*>0 s*hh yju»r 

©/  **\prcv~  'Afr'n> . jvt  be  rtibnukvi  ‘by  him,  [•?  * > 

i£|i?2t  iirisfe4tory  cu><J.  ri 

by  hiin - ayTtfrfifl  XirSit- time,  pr./die  money  can  "1 fcj&k 
diivci  i‘>  it i Thy  regime  red  Tetter,  or  m<  ■::•:■  • ; v.  - 

-it  \viU‘  be  ■ prbjnpdy  feftfndfcd vb^..t^rrt  ct 

machine. 

Its  I rn  ;n  e r,  se  su  ice  ss . w he  re  vrr  Iri  men  is  T*er, 


developed  and  improved 


Write  for  new  Catalogue  describing  its 
advantages  ui  dpiaU.  ik-nt  free 


fty  ariutil  i™12*  ^arrmvb;  us  in : maklftx 


IpifA  evfry  kiacnitie  zre'.^hr.  a written  guafdnUt 

. ‘‘"V.;;/  t . * / . 'V  ' 


AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

366  Broadway,  New  York, 


BA  UPSETS  3fA.QA.ZiNK  ADVSRTISSR. 


To  Protect  You 
THE  URBEY  GLASS  CO 
Cut  this 


TRADE-MARK 


on  every  piece  of  glass  they  manufacture, 


f!W«to»E»53IJK 

fiacifc*  m-;, 

tisi*.  Hw&Ti 
Sofcl  'i»jr 

fMs&i  6rat*>.toi  feat*  La, 

JK  ui  k f or*  f 


FACTORY  AT  WORLD’S  FAIR 


CH1CACO « “ * 
-ATLANTA-*! 
SAN  TfeNCDCQ 


y T hr  A 4 iitythn  of  fyt&f&to;  m 

Iff  specially  called  to  the 
t ttumerouff  ad vantages  w 

“Selyytil. 

Polishing  Cloths 

t JVot/a-inarA  rtffinirr.ed  fit  Waihinffiouy  Any.  6 *(15.) 

Now  being  fttdd  hj  nil  gtcres  thrmjfirtrrrtit  ificr 

chantry,  ni  10  cent*  upwards,  &cocrttii\$r  to  friz*  They 
eunrely  do  away  with  th*  oec^atftyTor  buying  otpen- 
mvfj  wash  pr  chamois  feathfcfi,  wfajeh  ihey  owt-polM* 
»hd  oub-voar.  nerefc  gr«n*y.  «4wd  ****** 

as  new  when  wnnheti  Sold  hummed  ready  for  6*Cy 
and  should  he  m the  fruidft  ci  *fi.  dooK*tit  and  oth^r 

BeTYttD  t«,  " . 

/far  jr<aA  $jr  all  Dry  Coeds  $l0r*>\  1/gMstrffft, 
Har&hdT*  and  Dra#  Stprxs,  Cycle  Dealers^  Wc* 
Wholesale  eriqmirW  fftm.totd  he  £<l0re«fvp<3i. . 

"Sja^Trr.’'  r&\  *.♦«?  :>3  1Sow;Yn3rfc^ 


The  Verdict  of  the  Fairs 

means  far  us— Three  Obld 
Medals  for  ^Highest  Qjtali  - 
tyw  of  Cut  Glass  made,. 

For  yoh—  Cut-  glass  that 
in  clearness,  btiUiincyi 
ting,  and  beauty  of  design 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


A Thief  at  Night 


and  a worthless  silver'  polish  produce  like 
results  by  different  itibifeods  y one  carries,  the 
other  wears  your  Silver  away.  We  guarantee 


silver 


mmm 


POLISH 

sot  to  wear  pr  scratch  your  Silver,  although  producing  an  untLsssal  brili^rfiry ; absolute  protec- 
tion against  loss  when  cleaning  is  thug  afforded  to  all.  who  ase*-H  ex:cJusivd>v% 

Trial  quamtty  for  rh*  asking  or  hot 


the  M.wm  m4-  New  *««. 


Only  Pocket  Camera  that  will  go  in  the 
pocket  conveniently  and  do  perfect  work 

50,000  Sold  in  One  Year 

Five  time*  «ms!t«r  th*n  akt  <Urrj*r*  nwk&i 

Picturt-nUir**  ti  a*e«  ^Ata»r4uf’Co^H)f.*.itriv  ig*  Hf». 
TltHOLr-fiVe  DArCAcC 

0«rr1o<t  ¥*#UT  «db  f>*c3c  ftf  •'  - ''A  y>  % 

Bo?  orrifl  onn  (4<Aun)i^ 


MODERATE-PRICED  BEDS 

For  M&terMe-Sl z5e4  Peek**;  Books. 

tmr .fjo-T}4itf7AM  boofc  of  MKi^  iripVyf).* 

Bra*a  an ci  Iron  ••**•>•  £**• 

qutwi.  uu-t  " . , ■ * -..V-'i ..  ...,  • •;  -v ;’  x 

'‘j&merituri  * X. 


umtht* stAmlaj'Tl  of  i'iV-Y  etotM  -fctywc 

tSxiO'cMMrr  StoUli.  fo*vV*»  ' 

The  Adams  & WeviUks  Company 


Tftev  flare  a Tty> te 


. p*  # ’ » «#£  *'’?/  v .wx.'.yr^'  ’;•  ’ 

Itj^  rAn  :' 

b>  »i 'ttV X 

Mfiyi,!  {4H»I  f C >»f  jhtrsk&i,  v5v t*V^‘ 


Sorbftdas  of  ftcaaty, 
ETcitAH  W, tiers, 

L vlU***VJ';ru  nvffrsiy**^ 

So;'  carvXxi:4>orJ‘!  mhsu* 
pVa£t«r»ts  SyHciuJ  frjic-  JfffcA: 

' OtjhvJ\  rTi^ovt-  v Y'vt 


i ■;  cuMAXcYcufej|i«fc  <o.  tw  «As».m  st,  {*!<*{*<»> 


JB.COiT  & Ctt. 
!is-*ir  v/vssau  it. 
aho  '•is • «ihh  ave 
New  Vpt»K. 

fc^ScKt*  *&$  <a>Ai.Ov  • 


STEREOPTICONS,  |i|?» 
MMUC  lAKTERMSi  1!®} 

.Sfej^tfmifcW  EEfCTfttC  **  * i 

ofjV^FcL-.  w«w«tiiWijA^S 


0 0 

prepaid 


aAKrm rs  itdeAziys  a jq  tub  toss*. 


The  Aeolian  affords  a grand  orchestra  for  every  home/’ 

ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  Pres.  College  of  American  Musicians. 


'HE  AEOLIAN 

and  the 

Summer  Home 


you  could  'have-  an  orchestra  in 

?'  yC-*  jEBsjsyj  music  lor  the  entertainment  of 
- 1 jftSMy-'  yoor  family  and  your  guests.  It 
$0$®'  Would  be  plcasant/but  itwould  be 
^ *tJ  .wHH’  iiwmmnknl  in  many  ways  and 
■* . . v tf- y;$|p  gp decidedly  too  -expensive  for  a ma- 

|fe  Jp^  iwity  of  people.  The  next  best  thing 

1 fMSM®  U?  ^ orc^csrr  A **  an  Aeolian.— properly 

•’jSaKo  played  the  Aeolian  approaches  an  or- 

thesjtra  more  nearly  than  does  any  other 
r? . Stnale  instrument.  ' 1 

o T!h  repertoire  oi  music  that  can  be  obtained 

<.3£  lor  the  Aeolian  is.  practically  unlonitedL  Operatic  selec- 
tions, Overturts,  Symphonies,  Concertos,  Sonatas,  Fugues, 
Nocturnes,  the  Standard  Oratorios;  Popular  and  Sacred  Songs,  and  over  one 
thousand  different  selections  of  Dance  Music  are  included  in  the  musk  catalogue. 

A person  entirely  without  musical  skill  can  learn  to  play  the  Aeolian  with  a 
few  days*  practice.  It  is  the  ideal  instrument  for  a summer  home.  Prices  from 
$210  to  $1200.00.  Catalogues  upon  application. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

18  West  23d  Street  .*  .*  New  York 

GECX.  -flfOHT  & CO,,  General  Agents,  22$ /Regent  Street,  London, 

rt  & Sins  Coi,  Cw.  Boylston  and  Tre~  Kohler  & Chase,  26  OTarrell  Sl„  Saja  Fmicisco,CaL 
Bost'iiu  Mass,  Sindm&Stiyman,  13N-Charl*sSc,BaltiinofE,Md. 

ft  Sons.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I,  ■ “ 934  F,  St*  Washington.  0.  £. 

**  New  Haven,  Conn,  F,  j,  Sckwankovsky.  23S  Woodward  Ave*  Ektroi*, 

u Spna^fuIvL  Mass*  Mkh. 

* Worasster.  Mass.  The  8V  l>reher9  Sao&  Ox?  37t  Superior  $£»  <2  ?ve- 

' L&wiZlt  f&jss*,  \ l • husd*  Q*r',  * 

Portland*  Me*  . S^Tbleci^O. 

ft  JSridgeporti  Omsu  The  Pratt*  Piano  Ox,  Notre  Dame  SL,  Mon- 

Satv  U17  Chestnut  SkrPh&wR^  . _ *V*\  .<v.' 

# Chkagxu  lit  / .A*& Ss  NordlidtiTuer,.  TonmtOy 

& Sjttkv  4^  State  $W Attariytffry^:\  J* '!£  0ri#e  & $on« 

u *%3>  River  • Stic'^Trciyi:  JNk#Vf  Waiter  P-  RSose*  «;  Co*  jRidtmotuJ'*,  Va* 
feCo.rr5SV/Fmtrlb  S^Gindnnit£«Da  W*  H.  Johnson  Co*,  Ltd*,  Halifax,  N,  Su  : vV 


MAkfSIt'8  MAGAtUfR  ADVJUUZ&GjS* 


J,  MEALY  & CO 


156  West  234  Street,  New  York  City. 

M A N U I-  ACTt ' REKS  OK 


The  Judgment 
of  Thousands 


by  giincij d t ftqwcudiy  yfjien 


...  _ .. . y„  _ v m 

>;c*r  fcjtjer  ytear*  ;i$d. 
\vhen  every  nrhe  19  whom  the  subject  Y$ 
properly  presented  joins  in  uphol^itig  u. 


4,000 

Emerson  Pianos 


Ufe every  y^4r,  £Vt?r);  pne.  pC:  ih,e^r 
v-wtfTTnug:  h tt*si?ruon^)' 

Eve’^  -pnt?  of  4/ck*o  pc<q>ie 

yz%r  That  5^ 

f&-  mute;  a musical  instfnnjem,  ^hey 

lu  aitiMic  Last  a,  iiv  uiftder&te  r>nee.' 
Won idn’f  you  like  Jto  know  about  them, 
hx*? 


This  handsome  beCL  shii  4 ft/ 6 inches  wide, 
pilMrt,  only  $££3-aHE  . Ouu  4 ft  h inch 
borrivt  Spring,  especially  adapted  for  Br$&*  or  fZpmirei 
Beds,  U plipfeW^d  W Ite;  Elastic  RSitan-.- l&fgfe 
Best  quality  Japan »e»i  Steel  Spring*;,  yx*ly  $7>$0* 
One  4 ft . 6 inch  40  lbs,  pare  llprsfe* 

ItaipDj'awingHvu^f  ra  *:j ig&j it}*  I aoey  ti r fc i ugs . ofvly $ ifl  $&l 
No  e^fira  charge  to  mnk  e mart^ss  It*  two  patts,  but 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO„ 

V*  Filth  Avenue.-  NgW  YORK, 

nd  Ec»yl«t«n  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS* 

>f»  Waba*b  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  IUL~ 


■ y heiM  no  dealer  sells  out  piauo*,  3se.TWt  t hew  on  *4>$oFro*l 
at  out  rwk  and  **p«mae.  feisv  p&a&pQtit.  if  desired.  Old  piaiio 
laitcn  ui  ^change.  N«Vtyr  mliid  bow  Uit  ^jxy  you  live,  write  u» 
* postal  card  lor  full  wfor?u;rur>ft  jY  you  #50  or  #100. 

1VERS  & POND  PIANO  CO,, 

«M  Bo  .vision  si.,  - -r*,  - Boston.  floss.. 


A Revelation  in  a Box  Conch. 

A description  of  UpY  Condi  can  *lunv  only  a few 
advantage.*  that  may  by  seen  by  a p^rspnal  inspection. 
The  seJiY'opcniug  Appliance  is  a marvel  of  simplicity. 
Every  ImUsefceeper  kii^wv  timt  the  greatest  objection 
to  a.  IV»MA>uyj  Iva*  been  the  weigh*  of  the  tap.  The 
• removes  that: 'Cbjeotioti,  us  it 

podUcdy  rt st. s^s  the  A.*A  -itsvH  Ha;  price  of  Couch 
$2}  J,  ?O0r  ft.  IS -jzh  i McUes 
’.yi'Je,  ft  (?.  f>  > 0 1 J . r - tern#  UpKoktercd  in  Moss  .and 
Ihtir, . 4,xtm  ^}H/  qWiity;  of  Jjxfwined  Steel 

•Spring  e«wcrcd  in  paf p .or  kgurct!  defiinis, 

Our  Self -opening  Appliance  can  be  ;Hf‘Ku;  i e 
any  fti*  fYice.  pf  .ScN-op^hMlg  Ai-pliaue^, 

C'.up.k  0 . ^.4  c«>. 

SuwplH  (si  •uur-«Kifdec*fU.  Y>f; edvetbiig!*;s'»%vi?S : 

■ve  have  in  aibihv  iAtesf  J e s igji s , ;d itTcflpl ty  t6Y\^a vded 
when  iepneiaT  St:n«i  h«r  Oiialn^u*'. 

J MEALY  & CO., 

150  West  23d  Street,  - New  York  dty. 


■ r-s  ••••  • . - 1 . : 

;:-r  or»Vo  CO.,  V :ol0H»npJj.  45. 


ROGERS'  SI ATtmtCE  GROUPS 
For  Inferior  Decoration 


jfcfjytesJ  c 5caYo^j% 
>1  Yodc 


I Rogers  Statuette  Go. 


Y >'•:>'•  \J  -kt  '< , 

rsr  r l*hwr 

a Oo^. 

t)  ' if  IP'*,  *!  ' 

a,  av  .?  .Yr,«ia*  > cc*r»;  a 

'+i'\Aui4*p.  ?•>  h 

t c nfr« 

.'V>v:.'  'i  ~,t 

* >Uf*Vt 

JYrwp  >v-  V 

1’  , 

U>Y».t-  <<t-rpp  .%<>  %'Ls>  V 

tin* 

jij*;  *ap  .vcVd  ^ Y.»-  y w’vriti 

h,;  ‘fa^jflkh  jsn  rujtit . . 

tip  ^odrcVtjvif 

OhYchl  ■ 

. h 0 n A<ij)  f-vfrd 

1,  **y 

p'Wdu-AiU'd 

KtErT  C+t  AM  A 

VttWOOaU  tEM. 

' 

li'h'a.dr.a^.  Ji,  V.  - 

IUSrXS'S  MA&AZf  Xg  AprgRTlSKR. 


IlQlP  IN  EVERY  f 
Uv III  HOUSEHOLD  £ 

wrAoe  fosqiolc  by  ths  /* 


ft  WSTfltlWEtfT 


%mi  r*n.l***u*fr  iUrjnro^irt  o vatUt, 
f K ^ V&-  Wiwtte  w\*U  <4  fttfft&fesy  //f 
Pv  ■>'  • • • Jf  n*  • *****  •ffjiAteft  tataro  fs  WJ  «*- 

rv  a*,  ALH14C 

1*  iMjftfr;  w>t  of  nr<t*fc,  higrhir 
rvnT^n^otv  t 'ViO  rv.i^  from  i&ttf  & 
uH-waimw  4'Jilftrtii]^ 

Plays  All  Yfur  Favorite  Mosic. 

biCtoiliha  m>  # ?/r>m  uj*  fed  rui  vyTmk< 

ivto^,  hi  i*j»  4 mn  « c,  **  &; 

Ttafifan*  tf  fcx*  •W'  tiwiMi  «nti  i*mu* 
UnaXiy  ItatfcnfqwiM*  f 

Kor  Ifmrlt  tfr/Ki*  oos>9* 
Hirir/pn  iloltehtlfri  «n*v>’i;jjn 
3vi  .111*01 ‘fat  1 i to £ti TU*>  ht* 


'rfV***wV;/V.  IV  /»»  r.r&'F  'ovte  -m  . 

. ?»•  ‘-.5v.wy^V{vt:r ; >y».  *V-'  ;*VU  it,* 

'»'<_•<»  -si*.  >.»«  .(>>»*•.* •*  * Vjf^jfV-^CATX'i*  > i •<■' 

AivYpfo-  n>Av 

.fc^fcv.wi  jL»i«.#Vi<*v  ^.1  nm?.  >:&p.ty\s>-.i-Lrf  r*  4&?yifrr, 

I 

VOSe  4 SOW'S  PIANO  CO 

•;*  . : - • ' v • T7t|M7£»J^Lr  'Sju-l sit*  fa 


Nit.  F.  tt  DANIELS,  New  YvrL  ^ w uwemcer  ^ ^ 
Dear  Sir Your  tnrtntwn.  the  aNok  Accord,'’  is  a very  ingenious 
2™*  axi^  I think  it  of  grfcU  v^Juc  to  a£  students  at music*  as  it  will  teach  id 
4#ob ject  lesson f1  form  all.  the  priuciphss  0}  harmony,  giving  a clear  and  pre- 
cis* knovAti&gt  of  ail  live  dekr  both  ancient  and  nio.ierrj  ; Jso  all  the  chords, 
sca.Ie^  as  wet!  at  the  modulations^  inversions,  etc*,  in  hasrhonv,  and  U will 
pft&t  myaJtt^ble  to  all  teachers  aad  studA^ts  in  their  work.  Xtvs&fag  that 
v*^u  wyE  meet  with  the  success  your  oruvnhon  dc^rves*  I remam*^  yoiit^ 

toilhfully,  iSig/ted}  l L PADEREWSKI* 

Book'  ji&fi&Uxxpm  ;il  «,.■<.*  t >n5i\*Km^  a at  0 vv  tv<  th  ^ M p te» 

ar(2MVf  wYl.l  tiJ-^-  v^nfiJAcirv  >Vo^v.H-’inr*.L  T^l^irip  C<HhiK>T<]  «ntf  it*Z$  *.  ic- 

C^ustlt* , 50 1 .. #>*'•*,  tt*. fA i^- f;o  - hifg c ikiuti^  hxaj^ v o?viY *i . etu. 

TtiK  Sott  A»:a»rd  Co:v^^  l>  tr*s;th  li.  . rn>. 


Tbc  Quickest  Way 

to  I^am  Music 


• I i u WtMI&Mm&MQ 

rS.t?T ; ! '•jWfw^r  ;„y=->3  y 

Wrog»pif,{d».l^4iyaic  5roeti ; 

■•  nof  p p ♦ anafetfsh  h^. 

STERlJNO  ¥ltVglt 


PSANOs 


•MV3. 


WHITMAN’S  Make  it  !n  a Minute, 

lIKTAHTAUf titflidw,  PWe  wnot^ruA. 
Ill*)  9 #IFI  1 AllCUUa  A >H>p  f^rciVfAc  if^  ^uaiU'L 
JiYC  ■s-*3,d  ^vi'rytvh^Ev  Tu  iKxiud 

IlfUlllULAIC  Oiiil  fcnU*  r>ounvi 

MRi EST1  E Y’5  HLACK-  DRE55 


■£*$*&&$***;.  . ' ,■  tj ■■' 

Vi  r#t$  mVp*  f 

; **1 

i&  Si  ihV , Airlr4 '/ *v:i- 
N.  *»V  \ /,/<; 

HTijt  A|dl.t^  .>/  ■ 


Ufuio 


r L.fl  Hit:  A;  COM  I 


PLATS  & MIO 

CAROS  OMwri 


HARPER'S  XAQAZIXS  ADVERTISER. 


R IV  ATE  « CARRIAGES 


A fo*  ftvtz&k&moi  Imfira 

»W  y AUT*  «~U  « e * 

urn l point  »*f  vw*w.  T<»  Uu&e  dr 
siring  jodivkltmliry  Hi 
W«  (rtvlW  llt» .t<:cliceri  »rl 

v»ti#  l<*text  designs.  Wv  art- «<*«***•' 

-d  tfiri-Uu-Urudirnl  i?.  t,.  :• 

biutfnehX  le»  offer  vehicled  *j*? 

RT;id«  *t  dnnrtnsrl  bltKerfr* 

lntlh»‘,*-il>!|-, 

Tlif  30  years*  experlc.GCuE  44  Mr, 

J'erdbiUrul  Lrtmch,  the  w&ttitf&r  ■& 

this  concern,  h.vs  fet&bled  h»t*T  |*y 
thn  introduction  of  the  LtrSt  «n4 
moj<{  economic  u<£thmU>  uf 
iav tore,  to  off<  ! their  &ttofhdj£  tin 
«^!>ed  i«t»id  pi^fkwr  made  ptr.!**djs- 
Lurri a«e«  at  rcniAikdhiy  Attn^a&c 
prices. 

SpOCUil  r»h'>t<»KT3ph5,;  CIC5CT  ij>l JOAt-i 

a»uf  price*  on  any  desired  fciird  *-*{ 
vehicle  tettMwf  on  tqipiiesdkcu. 


Ci*rr chpON*tt,*if?  *olicff*4* 


the  Trench  Carriage  £o, 

83-85  Summer  Si., 
BOSTON. 


There's  genuine  comfort  in 


For  Ocean  Travel*  Yachtings  Camping,  etc. 

* fit  veil  dowij  the  front.  they  slijfy.-w  ftAfl  erffmor*  tA«Uy  tU*u 
a C ' ';<  * . 1*. * | u i > • j >»o t -w  1 1 tr  5ip«<:iali^rcucn».  Nv*  button* — o 
Woven  of  \oft.  ;Het“cy  tvooj;  in  Attractive  coloring*,  cxira  ilrtck — 
but  re ii-.;!  < h.:\l»iy  light  weight.  A delightfully  comfortable  gar- 
.in.;  through  protection  against  cobs  mid  drafts.  Kc* 
ipno-.v  ifo  '•  • n»/‘  and  i he  wind  cannot  disiH range  ir. 

Make*  trnveUifig  a luxury  in  any  weather..  Just  the  tiling  for 
’drmu&.  bnn.dicot  &ml  most  useful  wrap  imaginable  tor 

ui!  *sn  tf-.f;  *niv bip.,  tik  yachtillg>  lumping,  (#& 

Illustrated  Circular,  prices,  and  samples  of  good*  sent  FREE* 

THE  KENWOOD  MILLS,  N^&k. 


WE  HIVE  NO  AGENTS 


t+\t  wdl  direct  to  the  consumer 
»t  wholesale  prices.  Ship  auj*. 
where  for  ex  animation  before 
sak  Everything  warrant t- il  100 
styles  of  CarrlaK^s*  p<»  *Avi<r*  o f 
Harness,  41  styles  of  Riding 
Saddles.  Write  for  catalogue.. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  M.tg-.  Co.,  tawi  tad. 


Childrens  Hand*  -ASfx 
and  Toot  Power- 

TRICYCLES  Slillf 

SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

FAY  MFG.  CO.,  80  Pine  St.  Elyria.O 


>*SGlX 

VV.  M fr.l! , Stac'j, 


WORKSHOPS 

Wirhautfoa  of  ’Bnru**  Wood  Rod  Work! ns 

**-, , FOOT  POWER,  -6*  fr-, 

Macln^eryjfou  e&n  «aeco®*n»My  c^to-  i I 

}H^**  -.v^b  Ffteton*?*  That  ifottm 

now or. both  b*  < mu  Vi  tv  urt<\  profit  on  pmdc.pt. 

Tht'  only  Une  of  ?uch  wuchim^  -'T** 

nntdfi.  liuvo  -mere!  th^  rc«t  Jtyrwity  y*s*re.  A 

Seiut  f or  o«taJiwu<*.  Aifdroes: 

W*  F . & JOHN  BARNES  CO«*  J 

f%95  Rubv  StA,  Rockford,  f list-  ife&m 


RACINE.  W!$.«  $U.  A. 


10c  for  68  page  catalog. 


REGISTERED 
SHETLAND  ’ 
PONIES  Hi 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE, 

s ‘Th'?jC?i}>live'b  vt  o(  over  3000  volumes,  will  i:»e  ^tal  to 
aiiv-)/.uJrc>p.  on  rei^ijjrt  of  Ten  Crnis  in  §fd«tps. 


1 


JIARPeirS  MAGAZJ.VE  ADrmTfSKR. 


' ■ L. M pi}  luw t &&4(: 

OJ  ■>  1 ?■[  ’• 

Certainly  ndfryiL;  the 
thing  happens  t<<  be 


HIGH-BAM.JED 
FOLD  COLLARS 

Your  Dealer 
Will  Supply  You 


Write  fur  <>ur 
CDi.riu^ue  (ireii;. 

cujett.  coon  & to. 

Makers 

fcttUtrles  f TRn  V , N . v 


n*o>.  c* 

tit  ci  |cv*i 
(y  0 ftO't 
*#Si|  H$i,l  ' 

t f>  5\t 

man.  v. ; l^y  / • c\yi  C l; 

i'  'titipty&j'* 

V Of’hC 

r.  vijev*  -v*  vA$ 

I *?ilU 

: the  veitii  orilic 


rara 


ROOT 


SILK  GARTER 


f j 1;  ! KyA  »myA  to  i*J£A  jt  Jh>It4£ 

j|  J I;  1 ii  ■ «•  ; 1 ' ' • :<  •••  - ■•••••• 

}•.  &*?*£ 

^ .^Wc  trlfrstH4  Y>VfcU»-  io  ^K}^- 

!.  /'  - v $&&:&'$&?:'.  •_  ■*• ',...*  • ;.f;:'.. 

( ’ ;$.*«  W»V:.:  <*$»  lA  .y 

> • '.-»r  ;.y  r»,  jt  I /<*«'  t.  t jf.  4 itpjh.  >y  v t . 

> H'tfXKtfi  <!* <VK!10J^V,  foVftt  s^f. 


'ffgVT  JA.  K'.'  I 

@:w:oig 


. nf/VD^vt 
»Wfesy-' 


■ r»^>yv«  urinjn^fiW 


.itFlGM-I>rr'f?ONr^/|lN 
^mk0m  BACKiiti} 


If ;»  ■£ 

fffim 

K$\ 

§$ 

of  ENZA 

FARPEB’S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


REFORM 


adapts  trap  -rxcrfAtfr  m*eds.  As  comfort* 

at$f-  yc^Y %&:}>(?*£  the  ^tri ^ af  the  hddy 
Bormai—  it  Hhitiee^  g&u4  Ur^U,  A*  durable  i*».it  is  possible  foi 
juderswat  be/  Sipdo?s‘^r, •;}>*/■  njf  pjl^sicrans.  Tliis  Trade 
^Jdrk.^tdp^i^l(  evertf  gimifcuii  pi*'M>vcls  y\>n  against  iraituUat**  ' 
\TA\  f ijT  L fatty ififS'i I C* (i . <jtj U U$K  biH*fc  “Mvdvi^Y  i'fUiCTWtMT  <fnU 

iv  Xo  X¥v<jr  Jt  v— ITrOfc , 

HAY  4.  Torm  **FO>  CO.,  Y|t«ilABtI#  With* 


Bri  Ilian  tee 


Hw  f»j^v&tci4r« 


SEAMLESS  >i££U  ~^^ST 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 


Azalee  Cloths 


tmw  TOR  VARICOSE  VEINS,  WEAK  KNEES  AN& 
:;:gV;  ANWHi  U*Jl  AVD-SWllEN  JOOv 

VVM  »l?hV: r jftrosi a mir  l&»t£r,v  ^ at fOfiW; 

•*  b'ffixM  y^o  #**•  **♦“*’  am<  ■$>*?/ 

: ' 

tivc  . . 

$mJ  Curtis  & 

COLORADO  PYRITES  fHNSS 


'J  V • ' • • • . W*p} 

w e ' : £$£$$ cs  •; . 


I»  $4*tt£  &M&, 

s«t  rw5B&*i(  oi  sV 

, . h*s>&  Xft*  -W.*\yw€'R*  4f  *&& 

«cj?  AWT'* 

C&U 


* '■  f$* ' ! ftr'c 

u?r-  A'co!-;i 

v- :•  HAK  px-irti.-4 

it!;  ■ !'  ,'i'i:  . I ;r.  -,v 

v (>‘i  oitatjttg?  i h -W ))';('  i i L i fi  -ji v; ,-  j %jh 
S;-'V  Pri<e  ■'■$-£,;&  -: 

f'iJ1  iis^rto^uw  M *$£$£• 

i.  tn^'i  Luwnv.  T4:r®«i  4?4ii» UM 

■if tjor  ■{G^ni‘i>‘(-vTiI'gl| 


lames  McCutcheon  N Co 
• Th«  Li  next  St  Ort-,’  : 
i 1 W<0$%  .24 d St.(;Ne-M  Vorlv.  . 


g3||j  j . IN  UNIQUE  DESIGNS, 

j ' . j c»^  fcrtv 

Em  i HOSKINS 

1^  j 5th  Street 

WBynfffil  _ •'  C£#}L  iW>  ' L Ar»dpfi 

C^*?Ote -;tiiOfK:*ve • -3\va.y.  Ciw:--.  otd,.  in*-)?  tl^  tiese 
l.,iL'hr  hi  yiiffijnTg'  ,v>J  jo  atURig:  InaC 

. \ \ ;ti%V  ■■  - rc  t«  \ :i  *:.y.  J • : i 

.xa<jd''Sa^attsV-Cif: iht ■ tsash J^yt  ■ 

S'iCveiSyfl.Tpp,a^  and  fest.: 

R Cl),,  Freinoni,  Ohio 


MARK 


ffA  RPER  ' S MA  QAZlffg  A D VSR  TISER. 


CHKLOTH 


1 ii'jy yy> *%£(>-  - 

aBtSU 

Kf'l 

«v'555 

BAHPSR'S  MAGAZUfg  AOVZRTM SJf* 


No.  136. 

Jrom  Bed,  Brass Trimmed 


Josh  BHlihgs  once  remarked  Ci.  be.Bad  read 
many  articles  on  milk,  b«t  t he  best  article  he  had  yet 
seen  on  it  whs  the  cream,"  There  are  many  articles 
designed  for  inducing  *♦  nature's,  sweet  «estorei, 
balmy  sleep,”  but  the  best  yet  produced  are  y ': 


OLIVER  BROS. 


AH  the  worlij  lk  try  mg:  to  capture  me  and  b«mHv  in  company  * 'YotfUvBnd  tir$m 
stolid  tv  locked  together  ao  thesfc  bedsteads.  ri  hey  are  hy  gienic  in  archUv&fut*.  Xhtir 
*tfciyg  point  ' Mipde  *>*•  strong  Rtcc)  lined  'fcifrvhg* 

.*.  polished  to.  ihe.  highest  d*g,ree*  r^.d  ku*quier^d  >v>  tVpiT^nt 
V > A tarmsfupg  They  i|»r<  -pfUiy^My  ; 4h.cle^i<ctiib4e»;'  vv^fcey ; list 

, foT-'geofrr^tio.fi s,  yet  the  cost  i»  triflings  . 

ft)5M  £ MB  Bit  v.  ©live?  itefe/  B r« «fc Ira  n % n d H and  f ron 

Bed&te&fe  arc  modi  in  y6#uc  loHiftyv  They  win  hepm^ 
, Xwzniy '-ytfrr*  jof  they  vrt  Beauty  mutes 


A-  ihtog  jdqnc  ^h«ri  thought is  ijvyer  |ar^^lten 


QCJCPQR^ 


ARE  STANDARD 


I The ; Bed  on  the 

J - Harkst  for  * Years. 

N'othmg  bur  the  best  nmemh  are 
\i^4y  i\X}i\  A<e  giiardmed  oUr  giX^fN  Mi 

and  d urab.iri.tyS ; Csdi  be  jjaEkew  atl  apart 
by  any  one . 

• we  >A*’.  '#£.  FRCKJHT. 

2 nut vrr  *ori«£*  4?  eo„. 

S ava  m 4<rrBK»^ 

f**&  Tj*fc*AH><T  Vtntzti 
n(ksTi*#vvv:i-ul 


Fine  Bedding,  Spring  Beds, 
Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads, 
Down  Quilts,  Cushions,  etc. 

Jliiv  nyic'.]  Catalogue  4rce  if  you  minion  Hsrfirt  .,)} .-,n\ 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  & CO.. 

264  and  266  Sixth  Avenue,  eof,  Irtb  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

•ifots  'iWfW'.f^.hrtiM  3w#K  Co..  Bimnnaliiw.  £n«t 


f6r 

pud  Pr'ic4<* 


BA  RPin  'S.  IfJ  6 A Z/.V3T  AD  V/tflTJSBJZ. 


y»a»BWl»«IIIIWlllimiMWI!ll»rtiiWv;«WMI'^ll<l^»ilWP'WI|i;i«M»IMiimil>MKI»IM>>lllMIIIWMIIl»W>VlWMW<llllll»Wiillll*W|l' 

I Vfou  .^will  admit  that  it  is  quite  'aMndi&pensable  t»'  comfort 

I » that  a Stocking  Should  fit  and  be  without  bunches  and  percep- 
| title  seams  as  it  is  that  a shoe  Should  fit  and  be  without  protruding-  pegs 
I and  rou^b  counters* 

j THEN  WHY  NOT  WEAR  THE 


and  there  are  no  bunches  or  perceptible  seams  in  th^m.  They  are  the  only 
stockings  constructed  ia  accordance  vyith  stb&pe  <4  the  human  loot. 

Soli!  by  the trud«i?eTK3nUl7 


SHAW  STOCKING  C0.t  Mt,W 


| Descriptive  any 


absolutely  odorless 

<iew  Success  — A Perfect  Dress  Shield 


There  * ersofc^d  man.  #«d  he 
walked > crbbfced  mile* 

And  he  toiinrd  * UaH-Fia 
' cr&bked 

And  if  to  see  this  pa#  course!  1 yon 
happen  to  toeieiV.G 
Just  buy  the  CUP bC?  Hjtfis.lfta, 
you‘ll  tUd  * . 


DRESS  SHIELDS 


Tboe  arc  th*  only  . f:  ^ 

Drea  Shields  triads  -®VvffyV-rV, 

without  Rubber  or 

.Gattapcrciiathaiw  1 

*fc»lauly  1 V 

and  entirely  imper-  ^ 

vkn^l<>pcrsptratioQ.  • L ^ ^ / 

They  are  lighter  \ 
by  half  than  any  \ \ 

Other  shields,  v..  ^ 

They  do  not  dene-  ' ~ ' 

ri  orate  f>)'  Ugfc,  at  id 

yvill  ouUtntr  rubber  os  stockinet  sLicidA ; therefore 
are  the  most  economical.  Lighter  by  half  lb  an  others, 
For  sale  by  all  fin»vtlttss  jckkle.^  Of  Send  25c.  for 
Sample  pair  to 


TWIST? 


By  the  maker*  r/f  th£ 
famous  BnU>&& 
H<**k  »od  Eye. 


HtCUATiPSOX 

& T>eL*»c<; 

1 

Philadelphia. 


THL  DAVifl&W  SVftlHGC. 


'HEr  cCtMpApr 


DAVIDSON  RUBBER  COMPANY, 

T9  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Go  gte 


Jiwuple  mailed  on  receipt  of  $2,00 


Club  Men 


enjoy  fife,  so  can  others  who 
•get  what  they  want  at  reason- 
able prices*'.  Our 

Mantels,  Grates, 

THJNG,  OAS  COOS,  ETC. 

in  Design,  Workmanship,  Fin- 
ish and  low  prices  give  eminent 
satisfaction. \ 

to  $ao.o« 

for  c o m pi  ete  out  fas  w i t h pr  i n ted 
directions  for  local  mason. 


Mantel  Catalogue  Free. 

Furniture  Catalogue  Free. 

Office  Catalogue  Free, 

We  price  goods  at  our  depot  or  at  yours. 


The  Robert  Mitchell 
Furniture  Co 

CINCINNATI,  a 


h-OOUNT^y 


A VAfoaJie  Bookkt— 

'‘What  People  Sliould 
Know  About  Finishing 
Hardwood  Floors'* 

*hooi<5  be  in  i he  hands  of  *?vcry  on* 
fea$  a hardwood  Floor*  Ask  for  iu 


Capfcftffr  Mftn  JnCfjtg 

$it  V:fO* 

B>  C i , ^£C.t>f*hd 
,1  y/.F;;*!  » V *t ■ t i n }* 

Itm 


)pft W \ ££i}«$fr» 4 &%{.  fchyjVt  $ '/^i> l ua#; 
» ; ^ •;»  'r#;fn 
ifitv  i;r  ■ ■ F'fA^iT,'. v,;  ; »v  itsi^vvr  -iH 

( • ...  . r.  r 4 . 1 ..;  ■, 

;^^n' j^ti c*  f,i*r-  XgF.  \V  W-tri  ^ 

• • irif/mtuir:*  yri.\ 

Xj-'  11x5/  ->.u’  *.$  fifty’  t*iv> 

>p-  ' v ; , . ■. i . * . , 

. Thtv  Jijiheori.  y^ri(aif»g  G*fcic$\ 

•AUihx-filv.ht i /il  '«f;f  foer  *nViv  . * -1  fe**'.  wVM  t*  aW* 


iWWWi 


|*^h.  **&)«<* 


■ 


S.'CJOHNSC»4_fcd«.wi 

M.(ub^w)itm*r 

FINE  PARQUET  FLOORS. 


jac mm  & mo 


Aik  jot  v e w I(io  cXrafvd  CaT*1o^  i e 
showing  diaigas. 


ft* 


THt 

fiflfST 

riwisti 

♦Oit 

mwnrcco 

1*1  OCRS  « 


miM i 


The  title  of  pretty  hook 


> issued  by  the  Gulf  Railway  | 
I and  the  Sooth  Park  Line,  | 

1 Send -sty  cents  in  stamps  I 

/ • ,fntj  ft  ^ ^ I . ■*  ,*  *-^  ‘ 


and  mention  “ Harper's.-; 

Other  new  publication:; 
(free)  are 

"South  Purs  an#  th*  Alpine  Pass/ 
,(  8orwf,  BWeftrttlge 

amt  tfw  Bla*/’ 


/JMy  mummfi  iwwl  WVjol  > <pl  \fri*lv mine  had,) 

iVoollcn  S will  not  shrink  if 


B.  1.  W1NCHELL 

Gtfn.  Paassengcr  Agentr 


W usfd  ho  the  ?«um)r> 

'AV '>01 A Si«ap;  dtiW'cifp  3-tjreAhhj^  ;$fh : { hfcUj 

T he'  Hebt  rletHibtr.  /»V  .t*  » lor  (ft  >**r  uVicwrV,  ’•  • / m 

HAWORTH,  SCH00D€  & tjti,,  Makers,  CHICAGO, 

ftf*  Koowarlt  $i.?  TU>iA  'Vr»rl*ip  & CUuthutu  **.,  lU»%t»n. 


Denver 

• • ■ '*  ■ V ♦*  'v,:- 1 // 


nARPSB'S  .UAGA21XS  ADVSttTtSSR. 


AT  A MODERATE  PRICE 


^ best,  and  only  the  best* 
i it  is  ouf  high  purpose  in  all 
*>uf  ^rk* 

Wt  offer  you  the  variety  of  stofte 
best  suited  ic?  fhr  special  rzqwrems&fe 
oi  you*  order,  wrought  ixtto  ehdisring 
beauty  by  the  best  sc&lptpjrs* 

AndaJtt  ,*t  a moderate  price* 

^ We  manufacture  fern  Quincy,  West- 
erly, Bam*  and  all  leading 

h granite,  and  as  we  direct 
to  consumers  we  save  die 
Urier  a2  middlemen  s profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaLrar,te<df 
OO  charge  being  made  if  not 
strictly  acceding  to  con  track 


FHE  BEST, 
AND  ONLY 
THE  BEST, 


SPECIAL  NOTlCJE-it  niu*i  not  l»t-  Ui.it  the  '.illustration^  H'Uitrh  iVe iniblish 

with  our  aUVt;ft»*em>*fiu  revre«em,  n?<:e-*ttnVy,  our  fi)*«si  admirable  tlftshpris.  Thft 

furl  te  .tlkit  *h<>*fc  ,vft‘  ptinl  jre  chiefly  a>  su\rt;e>;Ut*r>$.  \V>  piadly  n»wd  :;-;  '/■fcyJ 

tiudee ' iira-^hi^,':lf7weyer,  •♦4W'  upoUcul&ro  by  Uu>scr  ip  yvafrt  <}t  hi^L-cbis*  tnamuneute, 

ork  .f/ecmV  by  Ua  lir  utf  htfrU  of  ihe>  Ifbittfd  State  and  tVmubi,  »hM»  for  tleel^ti^ 


Write  ux  fyr  list  oi  cemvury  tv 


THOMAS  & MILLER,  Quincy,  Mass.,  US.  A 


Thief*  | 

Proof 


UisycZH  Locking 

Holder 

- i ?liwi  tokfv. 

*»  tfeUw*** 

frfc  Ur*  Tcio 

} fbfr  * c vayf  W rafft 
t#  L YV*v>>oi  »*s 

Kf  Tt»<4>  ip a **  J 1 . fvjy^ 

niWM  0 f VihiL1  L 
*•&'•£$  &*$&$?** 
/$  • ai*.r> .■fonyjifW- Ate****# 

-•  f V ai,4«  >f  ^4y~Vv. 

re=r?^*A^f  *eW.- 

>*»  U - ■ 


is  invisible  ah d \ygjgbs  enly 
•a,  few'  uucices.  vef  it  gives  a 
rider  absolute  sohibai  <>}''  the 


THE  ORIGINAL 


cninkraxtefand;  js,oper:itecl: 
hv  turning  the  handle,  it 
is  unbreakable..  . 

Examine  it,  or  write  for 
particulars,  befiiar  pat  * bas- 
ing your  u>tn hit  as  we  fur- 
riish  it  on  certain  High-grade 

vyh  \v  itfio  uf  extiti  charge- 

THE  SPENQEP  BPAtCB  GO,, 
« 4»>  Chanr&ers  StO  Ne«r  York. 


CAOTIOS;-**  th*tOi« 
name  Bee  ma  n ts  on  **c1i 
wrapj>er. 

The  Ptrfsdi&n  of 
Chewing  Com 

AaA  5 BaUcfcrat  £'&<&;  fir 
. kdlgwte  iid  So*  &c2am> 

&*fh f J&.  tC'if  S&ttffilii 

Commit n .0o« 

r> 

* ^ 


h»wlfig  Cwm. 


ABPCf?#5  W£W  CATALOGUE,  thomosfhl^ hey ifed 
; WJctirtT, wilTbft>isrit  bym.tl)  to  any  aldrc^A  <4i  ' 


Go  >gle 


ffdfiPEJi'S  magazine 
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Monarc h Cyc l e M fg  Co 

CHICAGO. 

: HEW  YORK  * 3AH  FRAHClSC  O TOROMTO. 


•Original  from 

UNIVERSITY.  OF  MICHIGAN 


baupeu  '&  ma  ojzws  ijirrJtrzsEii. 
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has  better 

facilities  or 

• of 

this  v/Hcel, 

; with  wisdom 

machine  t) 
in  every  < 

%|SJ 

equaled 
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Rivki 
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Spy  fc* 
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Sanger 

:j|f/: 
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i|pw|. 
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■S': 

, mile,  rec- 

!  1 
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h1,' ; 
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Orient, 

r I''-  ’ 

and  son* 
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■■m 

Work  ha: 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


The  Columbia  Nameplate  is  a guarantee  of  quality 

such  as  is  furnished  with  no  other  bicycle.  <A> 


Digitize 


•■-il 


No  one  concern  makes 
the  best  Bicycles  in  the 
world  *£& 

No  one  make  of  bicycle  has  a monopoly  of 
quality  or  superior  devices.  Some  excel  in 
one  particular,  others  in  another.  There  are 
many  grades  of  bicycles,  and  grade  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  price  «*%*%*%*«*at*jt** 


is  the  peer  of  any  bicycle  on  the  market  at  any 
price.  This  product  of  a modem  factory,  unequaled 
in  its  appointments,  employing  the  highest  mechan- 
ical skill  and  the  best  materials  obtainable,  is  sold  at 


A FAIR  PRICE 


and  strictly  at  one  price  toall%jt«Jcae%*«*at 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

EASTERN  WHOLESALE  BRANCH,  339  B'WAY,  NEW  YORK 

Catalogue  free  by  mail 
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Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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wSwfefb^» 

UUCtM*-v 


'V\ter$  trtfm  til  1 jr>E.yi i lV^ 

y ^ as  light  .<!«&»?  A: 

<1^» : !« r v buv»fc.  U 1 Is  all  *l>»vu  :t.  Sr .'»t - v? • , «'* 


?$$i  5AI*£  Bvoi 


^ TJUtkclil  O . .>c'r^  IjftSf 

tfete  :^>r ?’ T*fi#C$t%*  tfril.i  MQf.  t.wicF:. 

tfc/j.'JW'  W»&  V;  ^V-^Oji  '-fr^f 

Gjtt’l*.  Cbt/!I\  TUv  Wiplfsisfe 

;JpN^leii nt  s Wr  w«c4  on  a clini  a , M tf\i  d . of 
ii'jtf.  fin*'* , s^i  .g/opbi tf  H'im 

eApCr^Vtot  Ud4  lift  VC 

t*> ‘^e  D*Nf,  — 

BIXOxVS  No.  69r 

^ Cycle  Clialnt 
Graphite 

i fltSpV-r-WIQU 1 1 tn\W  d USX, 


>hOr:)iav 
s.  ■ •*.  ^fWHv fl$h  ‘TV 


Scn>*  for  Catalogue  No.  »Z, 


The  only  strictly  first 
class  bicycle  lantern  «>r* 
< be  markets $ 

‘.;> /a’ V'  ^^iraSilpP1^' 

Jpp.'Ty l\  ' ^"m**^*  y. yt.*v*V’ \ •1y>i v„  7 v**!,  •■&! 

-i^ ut fjteSj^eJv  ,1JtyW; jjS^V;; ~ •;: 

:'.c:.t;  $*>£■*?  fSPw 


Go  gle 


Origi  rial. from 
ajL  I!  T Ur  IMFL-nrUj 


nAlirER's  mag  Aim '£  Aorsar/ssa 


STAND  THE  TEST 


Tom.  Winder  rode  21,000  tnilm  around  the  ho 

United  Hhltego-  -.v#  . 

STARTED  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  MAV  miH.  iHs,  FiNfSHKD  THERE  DEC. 
Without  a break  on  any  part  of 

WORK  OVf^y 

4 Ttyes*  front  an 
0 Tire*,  tear  Wheel 
3 £yc\i> meters  V.  v. 

5 V&ir*  Shoe* 

2 Suits  Vlolhih^ 

f&  Pairs  Stock! 


, IWLfcAftJv 


/ y 4t  tyV*  <- * * 

T N-i»r * V • ^ * **'• .' 

lA^>  -u'j . >, « Va  V <3  t , 
"i1  yit3  *j/ii  % ■ 

. SytjsS 

I A * ; ‘ 

y t ■ * 

. Vn  *v  >j  •*> c/h,  mTl & ' 

* • 4t  * 

ND.*V  ORLEANS. 
iW  S?i  Ro>  f 


t»'<  l<jr«;*L  ui  Ctialn 


This  THwet  n ’lift  token  from 


regular  stock,  not  specialty  made. 

5enA  forfult  partlcuUrHtrfthls  wonderful  ride. 


::::  ttLIPbfc  WMfcfcLS  :::: 

Are  Fast,  Strang  and  Tandem  r.i  Combi  nation  Tandem  :::  Ladies'  Prop 
JPerft'Ctl it  a djusted. . . . and  liatinuaf  Men’s  Itond  ami  Haee.,.,,. 

ART4STTC  CATALtHaUE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

ECLIPSE  BICYCLE  CO.,  Drawer  E,y  ELMIllA.  JY.  IV 

BRANCHES ; Boston,  New  Vorls.  Philadelphia,  Wnthlnston.  IndiaftepoUs.  and  Ham  lit  an.  OrtL 


UARf>£&$  A&YERTISRU. 


m The  perfect,  complete  ^ 

CYCLING  OUTFIT 


For  Sate  EyBrywhsre*  Catalogs  free  on  application 


Con.nx^ftl  tLe  best  material  uvifltfycaubuy,  m2fd*  hr  Ox*  best  ro*y;h*j>kii  into  a de£igp  that  Is  perffc<tf;m  an4  feifiaeiily 


gudrApte^d*  Topmitck  of  pirfecilmi  inr  qn:mey  -raufvni  -tn&lifc.-  it  ferttfer.'-; 

PXUCE*  $85.00, 


ennnoi  stretch  or  $ajtt  And  twice  as 


It's  ibir  rbt&n  m^ken  It  y/fi&i  U ts,  WOOD- .FtHjlli 


Trouc  j^s  rawhide. 


{iEALTtlFUL 

k I TTAN  fir? t T>r  <trtnkth>h*i  dur^A'i 
ty,  n>c?y  fel* &*  wucU*r* 
pmot.  h rid  a V-Hlinpta  &per%ttrr  to  r<dtev«  #lf 
luj UfK*tV*  prc^i.Tv. 


HVGIENJC 

The  rdeA^ure  and  heolth  of  cycling  depend* 
upon  tfui  -s-xidcWv.  This  'ncidk  ijf  .absoluitly 
harmless,  ca.m«jt  possibly  Injure  the  most 
OtrtiCHte:  turves,  And  is  cool,  contfintuhle,  niid 


A 8KJ1T  W WBAR 

Tmrn  night  wljiclr  ai^ust^  in.  a -etfmd L*  frtfrti  jiivfsIMe  dr«H- -^trVrtgs  to  a Pjfrteet 

,slv4rt  pr,  uit^Mou!  lehgdii  hi  \i  -wo^jjloV  .rotnljd,.  ojr  bryihV  wjftve  dM^  -ststtig^  tr»€o  .Wtww.i'e**: 

:.  >:  : '••■;  - i*KItE*  fJO-OO  AKi*  *il\  . •.•••//;.'  • ' : : v' 


HULBERT  PNEUMATIC  BRAKE 


Fit^iaT.nh^.ahr'Jy.v  reid*  v -vr-ir  iturr~  Ur-“,  a»  tut  lies upd  detacher  hi  a -.wnuU.  I’KICK,  ^..>0, 


Men's  and  Women’s  Sporting  Onittts  and  Costumes, 

26  West  23d  St,  N.  Y. 
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ffMPEK’S  MiGAZWB  A ftVmtTlXKK 


BRANCH  HOUSES 


SOSTDrt;  fiO  B3-  Sri 

C K | £' A CO  f*  0 3 34  D*AR«C*F>N  ST 
»>*Pi  y’*  £o  Ho.  'i  s ro  marnct 
'WAr4*G*,.n.c».  pi}  Wtffiwjifcdfft  $7,:  ' ■■'■.;■ 
wc*vr  To  ay  tit  <y 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

N os  59aw»  6!  READE  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


JjAJXP&trS  UaGAHJHS 


r j\  ?:  • *:fJHitrnM)  i>  is  V ' i : « 

*fcvi  W/lKh  Jflfc*  f»pt  «V»<1 


**>cn  '-you 


D^Nae^of  syprERJNG  Serious  and  Lasting  injury 

ri^mt  Prepaid  on  £ eeript  of  P>ice«  $4«ovk 

c^ntaUring  endorse* opnt 3 . 

• U pbystcteus  *Dc! 

DUPLEX  SADDLE  CO.,  200  3ot™  Cun^csago,  ,u, 


to  J'it 

therefore 


GARPORD  SADDLES  arr  “ftmtt  l Ihzfeftir*:  a 

caj^ifor'trible  ftud  steady  mi|>|h,tI-V»  l^ir  bfxly-  <«W 

\itfTbtainl  shift.  That  'ifc  why  the  f>#&  >iivajPO!'wtyN *>T vw-iv<  t 
. ft*  k FOk?  »6— <>o.p.er  cent  otraii  f**i 

darf^r/j; '^fatldlt^i^  Ggiford  Spchj-s;  '3adrt1c«-^ for 

HLiijig  ^ . IV  «t « nd  'Y** ; 

i ? : ITI  €>K/>  *«!?*&  c^nt< 

fc&tisT 

^LvmA,-.0!tm. 


A Pointer 


* • • • TIRE  4 * ’ * 

Resilient— Fast— Light,  absolutely  Faectare  Proof. 


No  Repair  Kit  No  walking  Home, 
Looks  the  same  as  any  other  tire. 

''<!&&$} for  tH'tr  rHwcd{>the;  BwuKlct 

AN  TIRE  CO.,  ” STv"™.”’ 


Per  Pair 


F?!i r m % S«"vs  V | fc w 

A Warwick*'  <*e  a'lcwit-t 
:i  ;V  ;v0Ult.T  Ort  HiipfOH'"  - 

Shy  - c.AjAt.oQuf'  rail  . v£a 


#4$;P£M'&  VAOAZim  4&Z£BTKim 


ftJCUiUtX 


JUCH*fONP', 


in  the  f\em. 


tTherc’a  a 


For  further  particulars  address  Richmond  Bicycle  Co.,  Richmond,  l nd 


Yji*\*tt\  Bttftfifcli : 9?  CfcAmMyv  Tflrlc, 


V fran\  iKr  \ht 

1 W^\v^K  ftVu qH, 

f 4 ni;  :'' 

- t«  ^y<T  ‘■itt’djkf . 

] fe  fh&dv  piAw 

8 j pY*1^ 
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Narrow  Ut:n). 
Larg'e.  JiaNs 


$100  Wh*e»  Tor  $TM 

: V S KI  <**ul  i?(V 

A j uii n , 2 *<  i (i-  . 

VltOYFStl  rsr.,  ?\iL  >r  4;.  17  I X 

ffrnotJj*<j  i*\  y )’ 


W/VRvK  jOjT  CYCI  E AVFfe  CO, 

SP^I*GFttXn.  MASS*  <:£r* 
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SSIEflBL- 
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rMEH ft 

HA  RPEX  'S  Si  A GAZfXE  AD  VERtiSKR 


vll 'art***  Htodiator. 

* ■-*■  — " ■ V ••  *:  ■,  . 

A v.ofo.tottfce  a f 3rdn&  auxhzpi cal  eiwlrt&cx% 
erng Itnv.d  by  the  Edward  P.  A&s  Co*  o5 
Milwaukee,  'Wts*,  the  most  skrlifut  m*jaa~ 
fa darc^  of.  mgins*  and  i;  machinery  irv  ibe 
worlds  after  cramming  a^d  testing  36'  diif- 
ertvi  m aLsj  of  high^'adc 
&cvdesr  prepoanavi  tb£ 
™ Jf  "Gladiator^  ihe  to  ost  sdexv 

Utj^a>rc\s755tructed 
e^y-ruino-o'c  s^rf 
. j§rv-  r^BrfcfAi  ; furaoed  hi- 
% i ,^0^13  cycle  in  exisl«nc^ 

ftfeoo  their  judg- 

.nieoi  .&.  Urge  ordur 


Sana  HONEST 
\temmM  BIC  YCLES 

mm«  37  roo 

iKM/  :;.  /Ot«* 

r*  V*  V*«>  .<«F;  c »/tn 


*V;V,  fef’  $1*  V 

tife  jo£  *b£  T 

*jideniptoy>$a>  ihdl  A 
company.  TJ 


Mak*;'!  > 

Cwrvtrtict^iijc.  f Untj%cg.)fcd 

Ftn^siv  : ‘ V>,;:  ;: 


) .gUEEN : &tt  cvule  ca. 

/ P'.‘  •V»;,1W4:L  XT  . 


BICYCLES 

gMffiKwj*!. 
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iTARPKR'S  HA &A2t$~E  APIHfiTTS/TR. 


[ MmE-  send  fdr  ijheiHiree  art  catalc^u^.'-rM^^’ 

HHRi ‘ Tfis  Warn  Mmsw'*  akms  i 

of  Fitchburg*,  Mass,,  hav*  a world-wii* 

ejtfcie  as  expert  ^workers;  <vjv  ur, 

Cj»^./A-  0/  i *Uvbbnr&  Cycle*  c-ncrrrnbus  scale,  inAktag  jfce’fr  pains 

urcai so  shtij;.  ■ m /wror  &tc*6ptt  on  a bteyc ie  a g uArajn tee  fcerfecjtoa. 


yzn&h 
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CAM'SR\% MiSJisiys  ai> rmrtsu PR 


The  BANNER  BICYCLE  LAMP 

ST  CA  • Throyvs  -a  powerful.  bepad  %hl.  and  b; 

'•  ■ ’ .special  'arrani*sRteoi,of  ]e»&  jliumMte 


Wind  Proof. 

Will  not  Jolt  Out. 

No  Solder  to  Heft. 

All  Parts  _ Removable; 

Fills  on  Outside  OH  Fount. 
Solid  Brass.  Heavily  Nickeled 
Will  not  Smoke  Up. 

Easy  to  Take  Apart. 

Easy  to  Pot  Together. 

A Perfect  Road  iiiuminant. 


Burnt 

fon-pwvkcil  fount  *; 

Nif 

S.-& 

HuncUoou*  tai*pU 

. : :£;> $% •:§” . 

■ * '■*'**"  Your  dealer  should  have.  1 

has  will  send,  carriage  paid,  (or  $3.50  to  any  part  of  ? be  United  Slates. 


PLUnE  & ATWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Chicago. 


* - Boston,  - *• 

FACTORIES  r Waterbary  and  Thomaston,  Conn. 


•' ^ '*  ■’ ' ■ 

L vifyrt 

.^*yT  • /flpTyffvifrv  *wiy  »« 

Br ;V ‘ ;.t .£>•  ’ <*} :•. 

a a nr  kits  magazis'k  Ai>rsttnsER, 


I fivers  of 

■ 

nistic 

creations 


UNION  CRACKAJACK  II. 

Tlio  Fatrioiau  Wlieol,  Be  Maguetlx 

Send  fur  Catalogue. 

BUILT  ON  A GOLD  BASIS. 

UNION  CYCLE  HFQ.  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


<<0<0<<<<0<<< 


of  responsible  ptfrsoii*  of  tiot'fr  to  tUbtrUM* 
four  UflM'rtluliig  in  p*#Tfc  p^yraWnt  for  a tit**U 
OH  A Fits  Acme  bioy  ole:  &rr*rtl#  Fit'Mt  Cfa**r 
fenippea  for  ov.amyvntlua  No  *f'or>:  wivlifd  #H 
bicycle  p7  0vos  tr?  We  '^r a rhe  <pt& 

Vl^e  to  uo  of  usurers  lu  the  routury  «;'o  v ;< 
to  ifjdlvj/Um/b..  I n vestige  re  W'jrffttto*  \v  r* 
fclaultfxs  tic. 

F.  IC  JFEXX  AID,  Manager. 

A CHE.  GVChT,  CO.,  Elkhart,  i tuUM  & L. 


BlQtlCS 

Better  Than : Ever.  ” 


HA  v*v  ^ CAr 

Ait  Oft  l^isoV iiur>rovAfiKot.A  A*o.i.uw:j,  i 

Wufclfc"iu*<n»>t  *iu!en< 

S^talher  at £j?vorl  Q<u  < 


IvAA  fx*&  a VtSri<tx  TfrxHm. 


£ rrwTH^i  fcvaff:  mfc  to  y.  J 

V . d£K.%  ^?r*L  ^ 

t m > m > * * > >»**>>»  > >1 


CArtLOirfff /%?£■■ 

A****fu<^ 

l,| |W®^' 


HARPER'S  HAQAZtbB  ADVERTISER 


&gbt  bob  it»>»tta  snz  t&eb  mxm>  cjrdustrc  frojWWiffnfa  fuUE 
in  am?  bzn’teQmci'z  Ula&raifcls  ‘mallw  Ttec, 

IRcmington  Hrms  CoM  313*315  iBveatwap,  tRew*ti)orfc. 

Brandies  i Ktmr  Y«rk\  Grand  CWc  and  it,  ftrdokfytt,  . Boston,  S*in  Francisco, 


“The  Yellow 
Fellow” 

has  all  the  strength,  Ifght- 
riess  and  beauty  that  a 
bicycle  could  have-  -WM 
The  '96  Steams  outshines 
all  former  models. 

Write  for  catalogue- 

j&C*  St**T9*&  Cav.  MiOterj,  Sy  racuse,  N.Y. 


^IPER-IAL 

^Tra/r.t^Tfb.r  At  :r-  . 


tf 


Otse 

©fain«.wWhccL 


<YolflH  jjfft  ^tfivsfof  io&s 

? SEMQ  ECU?  jg^pg^  -**- 


fofl  CA*A:-°<H  ^ ^ 

TME  BARNES  OO.t  COMPANY 


UARPBtVS  UAGA2W&  ADVERTISER. 


OARTFORD  Single -Tube 
■*■  Tires  are  the  standard  sin- 
gle-tubes. Their  success  has 
caused  a host  ol  imitations. 
But  who  will  have  imitations 
when  he  can  have  the  genuine  ? 


The  Hartford  Rubber  Wnrfes  Q>. 

New  York,  Chiracs.  «Ai^«SEife,  CON’J* 


U?tlRN  a pmuimtk  tire  is  “ punctured  ” it 
*’  is  because  something  Ms  penetrated  to 
the  fNSiOE  orH.  arjd  ft  stands  to  reason, 


therefore*  that  the  INSIDE  of  the  tire  Is 
where  the  puncture  should  he  repaired. 

That’s  the  peculiar  quality  about  the  Dun- 
lop -you  can  get  at  the  inside  of  it,  and  when 
you  go  to  do  it 


THE 56  ARE  ALL  THE  TOOLS  YOCTLL  NEEU 
Dunlops  .an  be  had  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
rider  on  aff  the  leading  bicycles. 


$04  * 50&  W.  14th  Street,  New  Vork  City. 

• ' ; ■ CHICAGO.  TORONTO. 


BICYCLE 


■-'<>>  W.  own  Mw 


Mil**}#*  #0 


SAMFSR’S  MAQAZlliS  AVfWTlSEU. 


lifti  it  Wft-jio trMttuf 


Palmer  Fabric 


Makes  a Tire  ELASTIC 

EASY  RIDING  and 
FAST 

{taking  less  strength  to  propel)  . 


‘*  MAM  UKfc  X.mWJkHf*  WATCH 


W£  MARfc  THtiM  BO  ftt: 


and  Easy  to  Mend. 


C* 

Sow  3U*£s 


only  found  on  High-Orzvdt  W heels. 


The  E.  Howard  Watch  & dock  Co, 

3$3  Washington  St.<  Bwtou- 

41  Maiden S^n#,  Turk, 

34  Washing  toa  $t*»  G&Jtei&v, 


palmer  pneuriattc/fir^  ca 

:W:^  X ■'  ..  • 

Fuels  .ffri'ut  Pttwpiatffc  Xfre* 

'k ..y;V.V-  T.  ■:,  '^yMU-iUd' m,  *i'*4U**U  \'X  ?v  ’ 


Gendrort 

^ Bicycles  ^ 

Truest  Bearings 
Most  Rigid  Frame 


il  -ijl* 
1 -trov 

i V */ 1 £ 1 1 

iffpy*  > 

i \ 

t A f 

i;ue  vsmt* 

aA/trsjt's  ma SAzms  A 


to  pay  a hundred  dollars  for  a bicycle  and  endure 
an  uncomfortable,  perhaps  dangerous  saddle  The 
Sager  Pneumatic  Bicycle  Saddle  is  the  perfection 
of  comfort  and  physical  adaptability,  as  the  following 
description  shows,  and  its  quality— well,  the  name 
"Sager”  brands  it  "Best." 


ozm UTMW'S  • 

T'  ’ jte  5-AiHEr'  PMEUMAtiC  BiCVCLt:  SAOOI.E  'givi&.a  titte  as 
h*rO  n*  vyil cxdi\  ridaf  .desires*  vrittou*  sag  pjr  any  fcrt&ftg’fc-  p£; 
pfcCap  ti  i-heMas  Tftotjop  at  saddles  is  je?ittrtly 

Jt  V t w Phtt  h pj£  tiii'O  t*U  I ^4 

;<?.»*  boMa  tb&  ttder  llk^  <»  chair,- itbe  ejitjnp  weight  .fee mg'  stipe 

ihe  IVones  pf  the  peivi*.  which  toticU  the  aaddle. 

41  *7  A A *fct«Tnable  fa  ®*vte**dhya  if 

1 llWVf  / «vv  ttnaatis^ctory. 

THE  SAGER  MFG.  COMPANY.  - Rochester,  N.  Y. 

XtiMnufactHTtri  tfiht  c&rtnated  S*f?r  'Saddle^  Scanty  Child's  S^At,  **d  fitter  I$icy£itSfCs:IalHr. 
2<o  ofe?  ojto?£\  o)c£q  tyS^o  W&St 


UAPt&S"  model. 


ANATOflfOAlJi 

SADDLE 


A jby  &ak*  Will  equip  your 
pr>w  ‘.yhed  without  addition-' 
with  th£  J# & J* 


>h  jpumiif  Ajftr 
.*  : Jl tv  «?  JCVQlWl*. 

Tj&g  *’«?>> 
CL  i*~  lidtAi 

»-»*  at  Uwr 
t li’W  i ro  mr*  ter  v?J 
t*vt  ^ jajt  whs#- 
tft  Aa  Vt*& 


feme 


Un«paiicd 


' *tv.„  ' 


’ ^'4-;  ^,  ’ 4fc  * 

;-p 

h >ri#Wn:  'tbp.-ctek dh.»V  •'if 

pvi  vVVV* 

,vr 


First  are  tjrtfvw  leather  strand*/  pUahle  jet  Jotigh 
as  in  iu-h  v)  !;<-^*{liong  , nev  a law  of  Anm  ^oaliff 
ic(  . 'tot  * cu>hit;-r, ; v<cv  ail  a coyer  of  hamisome  leather. 

Prepaid  lor  $4,00  to  any  address. 

• ‘ &t  temAfr  lu  .on;fvc?|.tUrwcu>^ 

s."\u  ft  « ;r 


A-  ftv  sntmwi 

N*HV  YCW* 

fej,  ;:  -.■'  .jM 

»$•  :>  •. ; PtoiuAn€tf*i\fi\  . M 


HUNT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  1 139,  Westboro,  Mass. 


r£&j$  p 

iu4 ;V>* 

■ 

* ;-  $>*>  v,i 

■ 

ITAGP  Eft'S  AfA#AZffr&  AlXVEFtTiSER, 


t(> r luting  pul  1ishin|.is  now  here* 

comi^tfy&u'stouS'R  a ' ^ SSSI^^SS 

Mullins’  Stamped  and  Embossed  Sheet  Metal  Boat. 

i liese  are  inade  in  Manganese,  Bronze,  Aluminum,  Cupper,  and  ( iaivani/ed  Su,-el.  Artistic 

• 3/>d  neftHn  desigtt.  Very  JUraWe,  pratli- 

caily  non-sinlsable,  Low  in  price.  Semi 


for  catalogue  and  full  description. 

W.  H.  MULLINS, 

248  Depot  St  „ - v-  Salem.  Ohio 


aiw^i^iD  rxusiaa  wim:L5!8Ai*£  frk^-  &*&  **  v 


QOXptU 


tu  fijy,  ftx*<  f*#t,  t&i#  .$*.#<*  • tvj*  $*4 

Ys»»  proyai/f  n*  nrcrd*;  ,*r  t*H»r  l, Hi  «r  u»*»*r  ii***  HM5f. 


No  Firs.  Smoke,  or  hoot.  Abtclatelr  Safe.  Sena  for  CeWioj, 


TRUSCOTT  BOAT  MFC. CO.,  Drawer  B„  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 


&.  COW  ■■; 

NjpHSjAW 


VynVW.*'\  \ 


Comical  or  Brovrote-  U 9 

contain*  5 &fUTtmt  IS*  . :&*-•'!  £r  St 
fiwrw,  35c.  Metric  Clown. <$f  on# 

)B  Urge  figure*,  fiOc.  Bobber  Typfc.fiwe 
aU  atishnlwbU  ink  end  tVc,  M«ii4  an f»« 
♦«U r*  free.  STOW**#  S&AMPM 9XMPJ. 


POWELL  BROS. 

SluJelana,  pa. 


VAPOR  LAUNCH 


No  tl^jttifimasnapMhaor  gA^olinw 
.%&&  St«tf*?an4iuj  jr«*f^y  gtvu'witeed. 

►3*  l .‘iwiMC:  .‘tffi  hrlnj  rc.*i/i 

» ?>-  .-Hr.  Tv<>  mvnw  fi  ou^r.iosf  ur  pilot 
W *:>  ft,  liiiHrt  IU<*.  L\  a.  s. , 
i-rfifl  now.  s&djiy  l hr 

ii'w&iUTtfet  Ul^bf#  w fttAnifts  i 

* / /’:  ittw  t&tntastf&r  M XH.IS  k V&vqu  \ 

fck-  $&>****  Co«d*T*it  City,  N.  j,  J 


About 

Coach,  Carnage1,  and  Saddle 
Horses.  Different  Breeds 
of  Ponies..  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle,  Largest  col- 
lection, qf  different  Breeds 
of  Recorded  Live-Stock  in 
the  World, 


F.W.  KALDEN BERG’S  SONS,  2 & 4E,  17th  St 


®th  New  York 


4|R|BL  I.-.';*.--."  - i BRJ 

^^MSfTVir4-St  ^^ARRTTE  AMOKifi  1 *,!:!,«<)  ,1„.  I 

I GENUINE  AlEHkSCHAUM  HOLDER,  for  rt  il;  a natural  .yKvv>ftK*f.  a)jfI  .nullifies  all  the 

m BU  cipt^»e.  Jo  >hsstJmndte  thtv  valued  reform,  we  wl)  wnd  tliU  beautttul  Holder.  hi  a line  Ca 
prepaid  and  4cliYta?  ^aMtiteedu  upon  receipt  of  ON  E DOZat*  A ttf  winch  is.  wie-halt -regular  value. 


«£vr  QtlAtiTY 

^ ” ^ 45  ST*a# 

scum  naaus 
fHHVATE  ami  arses: 


'tj  < PM#  W^'fvWi*;  •*«*  '"‘■VA-Vr 

-rtA*l . ',;f£  . •' , ••,  *&  -V/WkeVlf 


OA  BP  Bit '3  #4  AVPSJtrrSEfi. 


THE  NEW  1896  STYLES 

Night-  Hawk,  |j||||f| 

Bo  = Peep,  iHH 

and  Others. 

Strtr  •;  ;U: 

MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO 


Wizard 


Send  for  Catalogue* 
i ’cRhSSKILL,  NEW  JERSEY 

? ..  • H*%.  '-V >***&$*'.>  . 


h possible  cfcody  with  hi$$«gradfr'' 

FOLDING  MONTAUE 

Fitted  with  Ross  Patent  Lens  (.composed 
of  six  glasses)  and  Patent  Triplex  Shatter. 

^ Seven  styles  and  prices,  less  :t 

Dcscnptyvt  Ft  fit 

OKNNGRTy  zx  haa\  itfh  SxsfA  1 ar*.. 


MARLBOROUGH 


E.  & n.  T.  AVrilONV  A ■ ■ ^1. L 


POCO  CAMERAS 


Cameras 

ALL  STYLES — LOWEST  PRICES 
EVFRyTBINO  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

M iuir  i>TPRV 


Are  She  smartest  wort  tno«f 

cu^ietc  AU 


ROCHESTER  OAWfrPA  l#fC«  CQ,; 

A?  AsiaeiHbUC  St,*  r 


SAJtPXX'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER, 


^ The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

jdp,  Cov/per’i  lories, 

. ” It  tran.sijrins  old  trtiiiiiiaco'pr 

Z I LtZ \{jtipnn t , cheats  tb£  eyes 

(4$.  O/gaUer?  cxiU<^  6y  a ilioiteand  arW/‘ 

<$f>  W been  inspired  by  * prophetic  view 
:^v  of  a typebar  rradiiob  >Jitr  ? few  months*  use- 
M'  *vef  c&n\VGJV  4 Utter  witUm  oa  a 

H “ H AM  MON  O ” 

5XV  w^r  ^ wwit^  au  Goethe/  lO-achine  }■ 

**$?  w notr  th*o  for  a speditacn* 

^ WE  YWWWi*  tft; 

f wAi  £2cJ  * *»  Haw  Vo riim 


Standard  Typewriter 


A leading  newspaper  of  Oiuo  says  ; *#  We 
&s£  Remington  T ypewHfers  beexuse  it»cy  hay* 
never  failed  to  give  satkfA^timi  uniicr-.aH  ctr&vtint- 
stances  axirf  for  ail  work  required  of  , 

What  more  can  he  said? 


S*»nd  i>r  lu^UftfipY 


WYCKOFF,  SCAriAIMS  & OEYEIMCT 

337  BWOAUW  W.  NKW  YO(o:. 


l7ijY„v  Ikv»If:»t’n  « ife 

' %fcgV 


»*  Trusty, 

Time  Tried, 

r and  Tested 

National 

YPOVmTER. 

« Mi«  «,»»  '**»  (>«. 


40fl  {•itii.A:  ~Btwa.SE,  Philadelphia,  Ps 


SHTid  ib»  **C>«'’lw- 
ivwgru*  Cl'  fwUr 

iA*nfi\.ii.  tv  nr  ***?**  wv 


Absokitet  y acc Urc  I ife  1 nsiu^rre^  at  6«^  vif  «t*<ujd  ra*e*» 


MASSACHUSETTS  BENEFIT  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

53  State  Street,  Boston,  M&SS. 

Send  for  Lire ulaJr,  •■  -y  • '• 


Circular. 


All  you  havf  ]5.fe 

i»£rct  AWrttt4*£  'if /$**&■ 

w i£>?  id  kfidw  the-'  dddr,  sefid;  Istf- 
linw  and  Vf-hy*  »>?3uK|  by  Ti»e 

Pmn  .^Tuitjal  Lot.  «^Vjs 
C iw&tsnU  Street.  I^ladcihrUiti.;' 


'Venerudb^  UoLtv>,  *tfc*  only  w*j. 


BOOK-BLTOC 


ewAs.  iu^cikaU)  dt  00 

fi»L;  *v  v 


£?  V%y  0«il  <n*.  **r4U<«l>rv 

»•  VJ  <v 

.ort  bl*',  *u*  sr.  xtiyit^  . p.  ^s. 


• <*^dr ■ 


Reailagloa;  $tS,9Q  S3!SUi  fMTsff, 
OaHgrspJi,  ta  liensuioTb, 
iSdOfi  Yof?l,  Efc, 


W,<rn|£«)  s J, 


JUST  QUT > ;■■«., 

tcraori  9}t rcics  flttb 

iteivrfM!  CraMol:  Cvpti5f«:r;.  |)su/ 


Umnfe  YJk&i  -lit 


NOT  WORTH  SAVING 


TyUTt.Svl:-  h%*X  , I {T  til*  .CCffSXpfKHJ^^tcsr^^ 

Jiave  >vun Kth i tig  i V»c>i  w i I J sa v^c  U#VC > t < 

: ■ • • 1 * • i 

that ;fe  pfefcss&ft* . $jf$  tic*  nut  you  to.  take  V;or.  w^d  ■ 

tEfT  »i,  blit  try  fof  ^w^jSf  fj^OfV  ’ptfjXiltajirv 

itftj-  USii.  if.'frtitr;  fcto  jfeti  vrfixu  far-  out 

£o"  'dfeivs:  • s’r&l -vifefk/  ;T^^rti.;-»;t.  $ 


FELTAtASiPT.mB 


.*»*»£&  Illinois  St, . ctiic*  ou 
KS.A*  ; 


The  Lawton  Simplex.  Printer 


any  i irenmien 

toTn&i  fit  *TT*rtttfe^-ts4W‘,ir 

pvftftVi  Ot>til>rI  turo- 
i SivLit,  iiiomi  on 
I ^ickjarivtl  **>*<}£ 

ttEKg&im 

UttJ.  Efcy&\  tael 

lV-t^iO‘JH4S  **»-«.$  I/**, 

aijfeXiAtaaxxE 

CHICAGO 


J - v 4r  OMrN^rtau.HjAu  li 

SSPmQK  >A^:rY^^  4r'(«  tK. 

Mona!  TuiigwrUer  Cxcijanaei 

‘THE  OEM 

- m Jk  PENCIL  SHABPENEft, 

^ Wjtf  StbilcTt?  ATIO  Of?!405', 

Sfoarp«*n*  tint))  I**?*)  ttnd 
^'e.;:  SJjiMr  Fnrni>Jt» 

<wml,  <t  ijii.4  tjAfjfttuiiafrrv, 


Over  150,000 

Now  In  Use 


ttvd  J.)f fiCft5S 

i v7  eH  i i ?.g  s * o r 0 1’  *•  Vv  * 

100  : e:  V>-t>  it*  K i tQ  tfV  ; 1 

ctjjT  § T 5 *.•'>}’•  i-O^  $$£»* 

■ . • • 

, : t • , t : • t j|j|| 

tyxjii ' xipztcx&i . . . Cvo>)%r. 

KiO,0$Y*  V’-V: V.-^-r.  T 


■ '•  . • • • 

j $$%$$ 

<l& 


Glot>e  PlMitjg  ^y^tem^gj^ 

yffifejiBS  *r^.’tac^  » vartoy  or 

SjjgppP  YfU^y;  dk?y1vi?t‘  C.\* ita-ty 

CABINET  FILINQ  SYSTEM  Jo  the  WORLD 

©TheoiobeCorilEWE-^ 


TYPEWRITER  HEiDQUIRTERS, 

'{.t  ♦ ML.-.-k.  _ *’  ' .M.  .*v  ■ .jWai.i'  m »-  . , ^ 


llfltf;'; 


LAWTON'  & CCI 


k mJLL  ^ ^ ^ feoufcs; 

I n fS irilS  ^ TTi« viH*  w Nc> 

4 . K* *J <r 
4*rti  4^VKisat,  IV«'  nw  M0  infc* 


vt . ,.  *>9>f  . / ; ." ; • 


IMPHOYCMCHT  THfi  ORDER  Of  TWt  Aat 


HAVE  YOU  EXAMINED  IT? 


»anufactM.'£i-» 


Aobrsbs 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  I 


( Branch  * )^ccs  in  M pnn^^I  ch\c- 
m the  United  SUtc^J 


CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  (i.S.il 


tlAHI'eirS  HAOAZIh’S  AVCSttriSSB. 


is.itie  siaiii)f>t  aiijjf  nntst  Jumble 


Outlasts 

Them 


u\c  pi'-n  .-jjf  iypi'- 

P'rf'  :.fcu-  yp^Vif4^  $y’ 

/ i . tlrt>  'Aft-' 1>RT '<’ iujf*  •" 

• • ' • ! ; U 

M‘W* );$W  i .'.t^YfW'.  t'Hrf  '^stv  fv  ?5 

.c  . is  HncO- 
' }*uid>  r4 y \ ’y^t  thb 

v>t  pl^ure*  Asl: 

'Thr  1 4 CH  A I.  LENOE/’ 

W.f I'OStpaW*  iYUnu* 


? n r • Coy}* ny  give  w ya  csiaiti^  ati*  s>; 

; ' 

rtjiAJ  ;Wf*i)  f frr>  otp : tf&Htfty  ■&&£&& 

’•  ;!?#/  h'  \V:j  $•  i *:♦*;£  WfijU-  .'  : 


•V«  W£  tt’FHO'  MSiS’ft 

v > fjtj&t  yj&  # , u 


The  Ftari&tiu  Squure  Uhw\-  tones  of  cheap  L-it  ifjr*t- 
claiw  ifotijMi;  history,  bu&rzphy  *M  g^feefai  Utn^upri, 
by  Wfif'xW  &■  SftoIUer*.  £tf»ou*. 

Jet  the  ?rnttJUiti  bolt  arc  Cfillectttm  *htr  pubi&fctfrs 

'liuv^r  ^ppUk-A  *Ms  iaw  to  music.  .ffiyUrg  Cqr^Sftiy czttl*  ^ir 
ewcli  wfrai  wonts  tAhrrVfwr 

The  florid  uM>f  Ou  choitxfl,  stmt  tl«f ^ ha\"t 

b** if  .Hi  * de  wit  fi  Zzirt  $ tid  fAsrty..  — ■ fb&.  ‘ " v v ; • " a 

Prior  >0  cxaXk , Clotfi.  lir.oo.  A4&*e®*\thti  l^bfisbersi 
«a  abovt?  tor  iiiti  coutetits  of  tbe- Several  ’Nfimb-dru  Uni>' 
iftjf  wtth  ittyecitneu  images  of  Songs  for  School  adjJ 

How*,  Wit  flout  s*o*i 


r>r.  PoTTtR1' $ m>T  CLASS  KSC*/KT>:b  PARTIES  wit 
in  May*  j une*  juiy,  Fall  Hft4.  , Wintyr<  far  Alt  Pt»rg*  crX 


Writing  Machine 


At*%>s>  in* * <sH>fc?i*rv 

T^jjcfr  Arnuml,  (!»«  TTiyrja  .*aite  Ai  Oiriul'cr 
I^1w«iv«  / cc WoTtd 

£>UIUta * iUt»vtr.H r>l,  veu h r rv?ir,»mv*  :*.* 

t Bt^nWhip  < Ire  111, '/r  TrcJirf-. 

A-*  rOt'TEK*  * !^oadv\v/v  (c.rir.  ^cw‘  V.^g. 


•ik-1  »v ■'••  f^mis^ 


*f  tlit;  Vast  N£avJl»»tfi 
pentt^titfnt  direct  iniung,  fn^titifnl  AyorV, 

stfrn^tii,  and  'durability,  'are  sifpvrt)  io.r>cr- 

ffedioti  ;n  the  No.  4 MaaI^}  Avhiclr  ha*  been  proved  by 
ivco  years*  use  io  bCrthe  tJMtkei. 


FXcts  about  the  Best  Plan  oflifu 
insurance  by  inquiring  of  ihe  Hart- 
ford Life  ami  A nm.ii{v  Ins.  Co. t .of 
Hartfoni.Conn.  1 1 r Safety  Fund 
System  beats  the 
cost.  Sotinr}.  E(]u'!.tablc.  A.g«ms 
wauled.  Write  for:  (jabitcblirfs. 


?0  }b'!‘.«irn  V i *vf<ic  r 

Loodan,  Eng,. 


6 1 .CliumberS  Stie^t 
New  York  City. 
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AN  I 

American  Express  Co. 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUE 

is  practically  a certified  cheque  made  payable  to  one’s  order,  for 
a fixed  amount  named  on  its  face,  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
at  20,000  places  throughout  the  world,  by  an  extensive  list 
of  Bankers  and  Hotels. 

More  available,  economical,  and  secure  than  Letters  of 
Credit,  Circular  Notes,  or  other  forms  of  Travelers’  Credit. 

Cheques,  Rates,  and  further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  any  Agency  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO., 

or  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  Company, 

ei*  65  Broadway,  New  York.  .1* 

78  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  «i*  45  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

JANUARY  t,  1896. 


31  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Policies  vrltten  during  the  year  . 

6,038 

Policies  in  force  . 

18,831 

Gain  in  policies  in  force  . 

1,819 

Insurance  written  during  the  year  . 

810,525,200.00 

Insurance  in  force  . 

$47,127,625.00 

Gain  in  insurance  in  force  . 

81,016,450.00 

Total  income  for  the  year  . 

8 781,901.75 

Cash  Assets  .... 

8204,302:93 

Amount  paid  in  Losses 

3742,737.27 

Total  amount  paid  in  Losses  since 

organization 

84,447,535.12 

F.  L LITCHFIELD,  CEO.  E.  CURTIS, 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 
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You  Want 

for  your  money  an  income- 
producing  investment,  easily 
investigated,  shown  to  be  safe, 
convertible  into  cash  without 
trouble  or  loss. 

We  Offer 

shares  in  a real  estate  syndi- 
cate, at  fifty  dollars,  paying 
six  per  cent,  annually,  with 
additional  maturity  profits— 
and  withdrawable. 

Our  prospectus  for  your  address. 

Mutual  Realty 

& ItOan 

Corporation, 

Room  12,  100  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Historic  HampWti  Roads  and  Thereabouts 


T1  TM-\T  pt  ^ £X4xN$T<T1 
Tib  J *V£  ; . 


Sag  DAjLY  FROM  NEW  YORK  fj> 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT  NORFOLK 


:b  *tf ♦fctjifol  .Is,  m'AM.  f^F 


VIRGINIA  BEACH 


Tht  Rtffesf  Sea- Report  in  America. 

Tf,:  \vi  H > ■ i i r ' Ki  * ft  4';  vy-hV & 

'$.$  :f<»r  Yji** 

' • - . i - f\  ' . ■ . ; - . ■•■■•.  f 

v-  ’Y'tiijiylipr  &)ii&  at 1 ::-I1vV’ 


. ■ .'  'tall 

Vv. 


*>^1>  MHVtNioJV  KO 


SBKa;Hfes 


SkAitAN- 1 *« l-Si'-K t Y n*VT> 


OARfi&n'a  uj 


f*TtW 


permanency 
at  covers  the  mos* 
't.  Thu  etma^est 


Patton’s 

Paints 


Pure 

IJtiitid 


Have  stood  ail  teats  foi  40  years*  PvimWe— 
$&&&* — clear,  permanent  colors.  4 gallon 
will  cover  yap  Square'  feet,  fi.jso  & gallon, 

r^yiOji'vVf  *ip\vc'i  ft\ f*n  fci  M\?  tu  * X*%p>.  i*  H**  'W*** 


,Iit£L  J£»  PATTON  CO..  mi!vtm«kr^I7  «. . A, 


Bo6forr.t^M5Jg< 

Artistic 

Wocit  Float 

m 

aw}  Thru. 


>0  Liberty  Square,  M 


BEAUTIFUL 

ARTISTIC 

PERMANENT 

ECONOMICAL 


For  l*urfarst  LJkmrtea,  nmtDK  Rjooids.  Siorsfc, 


<kc,  Also  BORDERS  FOI?  KUOS, 

mw~Mk 

JL  Vi,  iWtmm  urgtrt  flannfictnrcr.  TMteMAb. 
BPfiDch««-tJO»'f;HTO»  «r  TJ5RffiT.U<f 

GKRi  l$<l  ■Sfc.vttftet  Avenue  HoU*l. 

Vultoc  8l;  Jimjstyfn  BOl^JtTON  6c  im+  v>.-‘- 
VILLIS*'^  Tirraom  j&Mfc  Borcoffiu 

im  *a&*  ■&&!$-. • •■;. 

sr-** 

1 1#  li1  «**■£  - 4***Vv*f  v o-* 'v  v v._ 


For  urw  BmJdingL  ttf  ir« 
jfetfefc 

pOH  N&  ty  €#&*£#&&£.  ’ ; 

rtRTHFmp  ik  r rv  •jl 


;'  ft-x  •'  ! ?*ffQU£TRY,  WOO&-C*.l»iB£t,  ' 

'''T'm’V  Wax  ano  BROSkffc*. 

F/  ' W*n^  yo>  CATAjLitacrit, 

WOOD-MOSAIC  CO. 

ROCM5.9Tt»,  ♦*.  v. 

’"d  Stj  Ftflh  A»eii  VcrV  Clfy 

THE  CHICAGO  GAS & 5 ASO LIKELKSIH F. 

' 'Tf**  A&4  v^riww(i$5e; 

& f‘  rJ3w.  5 ^ifciiifcvr tnt ;*id 

^0*./L'Kliu  . I : t*  * S'*  iO  *:\  +;'K*;, 

•-•‘1-  ■ ,.  6 Hy  u 'n  * P 1 i'll  y»*  ' «C  L . . 


DonS't  Blow  “£| SSSKIS 

&FVl!  ( IJIVW*.^^  . »itU»<rntthar 

THE  AMERICAN-  BURNER  CO..  Pmv  R.  I 


THE  HUMAN  HAIR 


ajutPXR  ’S  ha  GAztSe  a />  me  r/SKx. 


Do  you  use  .water  ? Do  you  have 
to  pump  it  ? in  buying  a pump,  is  §| 
price  the  only  point  to  be  corisid-  §g 
ered?  Do  you  apply  ■••this  rule  |S 
when  you. 7 buy  your  house,  fur-  §| 
niture,  watch,  horses,  wagon,  orSl 
bicycle#  , .Or' when  you  employ  §g 
a doctor,  lawyer,  .superintendent,  p 
book-keeper,  salesman,  or  (most  §| 
important  ofa)I)  your  cook  ? If  ypM'jf 
do  make  cheapness  fin  first  cost)  |§ 
the  deter  min  i ng  factor  wur  catalogue  p 


you  want  a pump  for  your  r 
stock-farm,  hotel,  or  school . p 
pump  water  every  day  am: 

prky 

interesting  reading,  and  our  pm 
list;  of  customers,  the  most  pby 
nent  people  in  the  United 
(sent  * (specially  asked  for),  wii 
show  that  our  claims  are  in  dor 
by  those;  to  whom  quality  .an; 
not  first  cost  is  the  chief  o- 
sideration.  And  at  our, redo 
prices  it  doesn’t  take  much 
money  to  own  a Rider  or 
Ericsson  Engine,  I 


0 *.opffcaifotu 


86  Lake  St.,  CIiScsp.  ?,?  Oey  St.,  N«w  York 


tiAttPZR'f?  mao  Aims  xpvsitnsim. 


A Moss-Green  Roof 

Ao  art&tJc  effect  to  any  *hin#ted  houo<, 

DEXTER  BROTHERS’  | 


ENGLISH  SHINGLE  STAINS 


frill  ;pHni\icfc  lbs  JSfois  Greens,  Wood  jtid  tmlJ 

KtJs.  &emJ  for-  samite  hoar  A*  and  sketches  •*,  Y\:±- 

DEXtER  BROTHERS,  61  Broad  St.,  Boston. 

Tkf  /tS’iJTLWf  Jrsivws  <ul  ■•*.;  £trr-  Af *?'■&■  I 

fj.  Nf.  f,R  Ci>..  jff.'Wtit  **>1,;  CfitCA^.v.  |W.a  • ~ 

i’RArr  'Sc  L-AMARHl  Yosk  Ciry.  -V  t 

■w.  *v.  i.xwKKttcK  & Ci-l.  rnt^rurt^  iv  v/ :y?^:v.;i7 
SYflTt)  4c  Vr*\S*!&MvU^K‘.^T&%:  ' " ' 

T>1«  JL.  .1.  Mat  N L «.'■?>.  <V4r4.  *M4S», 
TXak fc k 


i!-  -..  uf  K •»>.»**  »«»i.»i.*jiMrt,  Mu*r«A_  • !"»>#.<?  Cl.vL-..  Ar-Moct,  Vu^vv,. 


How  to  Build  a Home 


H«  Yfcone  lOtHOdtoft  to  build  will  Hod  tins  rer* test  practical  nug- 

J geatldfi*  and  example  of  Modern  Archltecture  iu  the  hau<LH>meuit 

‘ \ jbvidtootttralMoijaaiuBeVoriiablMtiAd  i; > 

j . “The  Seien  ttfle  American 

Building  Edition, ** 

i *•’  ^0.»  JUoli  naralwf  l»  illo»tr*ti}<l  with  a Oalitrrd  pUi* mm3  nomrrtnw 

]i  haadaome  vnu.t'Ainuii*  i^drt'dlr^  /rey* of  tolWlu»w; 

r JfT®;  1>J  together  tritfifiMjderioi  t tefra:..  tJddr  plans  dfcSArilfliJim,  oost,  loca* ion* 

3 owners  ma  ttteblh*cfs'  #tt4:  iitosiTtitioti* 

W'K  lfe  i uciude  ashore,  *44tU&tt,  >N)i6td4l  »ud  £K$‘  etnirciie?, 

jL  t&'-ijM  ; •cbotfla,  public  tojlidht/tf*,  ^<hlrk.  mntiaae  htia»<w;  ei^r 

All  #U6  bui  IdUifti  tiR  lumwi*  m struct  arts 

i4  . -*  Vr  of  aar  Mrid,  hate hviuig'UandBdfue  worfc  an  feJinoat  eudlem  eerie*  uf 

the  Iftteni;  anti  best  examples  from  which  rnAsJte  aeieoHotie*  tfctw  *** lug  time  <m<i  .tuot»<?T« 

PuuLHWitn  Monthly,  8iiB*6*M*T»o**  ;#2 < BO  fe  Co***  2$  Cctirv. 

• * ;.  Vvv'-^.  .ti<4N'  or-  uddre^a  WUNH  & C0.»  Publishers,  SSI  Broadway,  Hew  York 


^ Foot  power 
kj  idf  ^ Screw -cutting 

I I'ffwMr  Ai!i0iT'3!i-; 

Lalllvd  Cross  Feed 

.£  oad  i2  Inch  Srfc'tag, 

New  OeRi^oiit.  Nrivui  P^ntrirc^. 

Sen* -for  Citfxk'pu?  Jt. 
Seneca  M&&: 

C7^  Water  St- , £k- n t c-fi  lr'a [ 1 r>*  N>V' 


FRONT  DOORS f ^S3j| 

NvrUe  tor  our  n«w  jnvd  Jrftihiie  ihtdgvi,  Wr  ya,r  tbe  frrtUr*»<  - 

rox  linos.  UPC.  c»„  St  Loaf*.  Mn. 


PLAIN  OR  ORHAMC.NTAL, 

THIOK  OR  THIN.  OP  PIN6*T  WOOO» 

Can  h*  Ultf  a,«i-  *ld  >f  new  floors 

THE  tNTERICm'lHAROWOOO  CO. 

iluul-otur-ra.  i*OUMW-»U!t  Mt>. 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  UNO  SUltTlEjlS. 

Ard  latest  ir,nuf.,ctMrtr,  o 1 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATtNG  APPARATUS, 

Conserve  to  rie«,  OreM- 
lurusesv  ?Jtlm 

. Erected  CompTeiu  viUh 

Our  Patent  iron  Frame- 
Cortot  raetioh.  Small 
Orrenhouaes 
^ Afnaievh.  flans 
aiwt  Esilmaiw  of  Cast 
Rn<i  JHusimted  Ceu- 
' log-ue*-  s^m  on  a.ppll&c* 


Established  50  Years 
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Defiance  JRartgejf. 

$uig]e  and ''*Dt>»j.hIe  Oven,  -Brick- Set -anil 
.Pom  hie. 

Lenox 


.Double  Oven,  V6rul/lr, 

Star  and  Comet 

Hof- A u Furnaces. 

Sun  ray 

Hot? Water  And.  Steam  Heater?. 

Social  and  Kensington 

fireplace  Heaters 

Osborne 

MSiUtrl  8tj>v*!4.. 

SENU  POR  CATAUWUE, 


an  1 31  a Wabash  A»e..  CHICAGO. 
332  A 334  Batistan  St..  BOSTON. 
W.iin*flgh»  Bollamg.  SI.  LOUtS. 
Flood  Baildiitg.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C6pjnisbf.  »fi94,  by  Two.  f,  i,.  MtJTT  fBOW  WORKS. 


MOTT’S  DEFIANCE  RANGE— 1893 


Two  Souls 
with  but  a 


And  Una  the  thought  they  t?yd ; There's  nothing  ia 
This  wide,  wide  wnriAlike 


Tft?  Cix  0a$8R,  & 


««&&&  im  • art 

M<ttm  vi&mfi , #iv  m,  «»v 


jiltf&vf 
►iTi 

ij»  li i $u  ^ppp.  -pii'jt&vi.  ■' . \ 

& 3-  R.  ftirrijy 
!M  & Co.,- 

.jfT*'  fci  O. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


hrWih. 


ttATR&lATte  *CVh,  White  St. , Hew  T#rk  eft; 

t****-.  "3><lilcHr<escSJ3*  fl 


BARFRR *3  MaQaZISS  JL&VKST18X& 


A bc»m%  *uzx*\>*tA+A  <y*  3 ft  like**  nw>  A&t 

ii»  pyr*  ««Ul.  uhrCjX^.  v j*  tiip  T&tiX&fi  rfrUKt  at 

It  a*  u cox  reef  hirp  JJug  *»£  'tf'lv  *«iiujn’tk 
grtan^T^  ^ - 

Velv«tj 


x»  ’Q^kly.  w J 

. - tanongijfot  wft tVr*l.  M#)  '• 

-Jivk  • *\  ruai  ” ' ^ Ttfi  •,  m 

USb.  " " ic*pfr  " - 44*V  % 

RtJtMrv.rf  i 1171*  Irer*  »><*  fUtr4^1  fljr  refers  2 
Aro*  r*st\t*&h&yTt*  -i*Vt  < ?W  tu  fca*  1 

> r^.tr  vtttrn.  sirfti  •■  $>**>  jto&frJWi.  X 

w *<7*1*10*  .4M:I 

ft* *1 u©*  -&A  rat )« ft**  pj  I*ui  to*.  f 

'takot#  wul  dr 

W5  *glf*tt£  l s*  U&  W r iWti?+\  cirftstitftt*  , | 

;f*»r  &iv*k«i  •%■**  tv  *?■<!>+ t*rtlm*&  ^i’w  j/ 


? ^ >t  Wil * ; i/rV? <*/<rftn.f *»4  $r  *«?l*:t ?l?rvj f **?«><&* 
ux  ih«  tj  %\{ M £c*j  jtfiti  f m* IV-it ww* . W ****** 

It  Ft*«?  Radurlrh  tt .»  r.iis*fc  win*  m-*iU«ca  thU 
:il*>A.  <*t.T4ii?r  *1'  *.1*m  f xrlfcC  imfc  ^ a? 

both  fetrtto. 

<7  fM  S*w  T*»a}  /V^rte!  Jlfl*nc/u<At*i«  , 

1 At  5 - a T*  **»•*.  }* 

li  MatirwitUr  <wtr»i*iJnr.,  1 

r*f  $>1ct.dfrn  trior  o.rarr.V*  ,onwA*^*i<T#.\4  .T.iUTM*  ' 
2,  «( I ‘l  !iw  >r,r  t,  ry*  Kcaha*  r*.*vlf*:  ao  *•*>»*. 

it  » ttn* jW^KjEcelkiifr  wo^i.  YV>.imHU*L  i 

JPv*rM**4jr  frr  /*rmP  £*>*•  v 

JOS.  BRECK  & SOWS-  BOSTON, 


t'ltySlCiafti  Who  ha??  made  the  skin  tbs 
.study  oJ  (faeiT  iftfe*  Agree  thaf  a perfect  toikt 
*Iiobii  be  rbddly  Atii i&ptiC;  mad*  oi 
pare  '*Y^UbU  otI$f  afid  sh^hfty  ^aprt-iifled. 
Velvet  Sk.m  Sc^.p  is  just  such  d soap. 

; >;.M' f T^t  ^Ofil>D6  Kf  T'C  CCh, 

•«^iA  ■ ^v  ^v'.  *ev**»v*:?  v W:  <» 


Hi-Anr’  >'’r^  r^nt*r%  tlitHV  vte,  *rrrr*!x otr* 

Uj  CGI  O k*l»*r''** 

1 **  Ustiiar  Ipaera^:  : /V^-' 

«*.  H*Ot*v  rea4y-5tfp?.  ^L.1r«d*.  * ^-ev^Sv' 

: tiKV;;v  It  frjayfcrt  ; t St. » / 


t> c.  ea  ch . W )-f*?  iv f^eroe  Co. . v 

S?Tgrt ifjgg I c M , <>lilr>t  j v&V- jwfot 


Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA 


WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  MAJiagcr, 

SPeciAiTiES} 

y f Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

- t 1 lardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 


«^»j»wr  fenikfeati  and  tn«ta  foi  f 
iW03?iitatiiav  nwt«.  fisfcwfieui  < 

and  fyti  uiftermticrti  «u  feguay.  J 


Pittsburgh,  Po. 

HfiRPER  S CATALOGUE 


Wt.  > «J'  <U,»V  KAt'KSSfV 

* ^a.  >v.vii  ua*7  (<tyt 

Opi-  f - r • •■->■>■ 


A descriptive  list  of  ir^x  ^c.r'  v^'.om^v 
j avjH  fx*  sent  to  4tty  aiitixess  xw?  er^^jA  ot 

Men  'Cents  in  stair* ps.  ‘‘f  > %?/:  v'-V  .f  :.;/>v. 
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Jt/K  There's  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  soda 
fountain  and  the  fountain  of  nature;  it's  the  difference 
between  the  artificial  and  the  real,  and  is  the  chief 
^ reason  why  yearly  so  many  thousands  flock  to  Europe's 
most  famous  Spa.  In  its  component  parts  the  water  of  Vichy  can 
be  closely  imitated  by  the  apothecary,  but  the  manufactured  - article 
in  its  action  upon  the  system  and  in  curative  qualities  is  powerless. 
Nature  holds  her  \ wonderful  cure  locked  deep  beneath  the  soil 
in  the shadow  oiGfjPkthe  Auvergne  mountains.  The  principal 
character]  ?> of  this  water  is  its  richness  in  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  ^(P^und  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbonic  gast  being 
formed  by  na- 'tufe,  is  highly  beneficial,  whereas  the  artificial  waters 
are  strongly  charged  with  the  artificial  gas  (which  is  generally 
made  from  vitriol  and  marble-dust)  and  are  deleterious  to  health. 
There  are  besides  numer-^g^^pus  other  salts  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  natural- waters  which  assist  in'.  ..their 
therapeutic  effects.  Vichy  W k.is  especially  effective  in  dis- 
eases affecting  the  liver,!  'as  hepatitis  and  gout;  diseases 

of  the  urinary  organs— gravel,  albuminuria,  vesical  catarrh, 
diabetes;  dyspepsia,  constipation,  anmmia.  In  cases  of  gravel 
the  waters  are  especially  useful,  as  by  their  stimulating  action  upon 
the  kidneys  they  cause  the  gravel  to  be  ex-*  pelled.  Vichy  (Celes- 
tin  Spring)  is  enjoyed,  however,  atits -greet  -aA est  value  by  those 
who  use  it  as  a preventive  rather  than  as  % a cure,  and  are 

habitual  drinkers  of  it.  It  possesses  the  rare  quality 

of  being  a tonic  without  reactionary^  effects.  It  is  a 

delightful  table  water;  taken  at  meal  it  stimulates  the  ap- 

petite, aids  digestion,  and  has  a freshening  \rmect  upon  the  system 
which  makes  one  feel  stronger  in  body  and  of  a clearer,  brighter 
and  happier  mind.  The  exportation  last  year  from  the  springs 
owned  by  the  French  Government  of  over  6 million  quarts,  and 
the  wide-spread  manufacture  arid  sale  of  the  worthless  • 
artificial;-' water,  attest  most  strongly  the  fame  and  value  JjSr 
of  the  Real  Water,  the  Vichv  of  France.  . 


Tfcestj  battled  .at  the  springs*  fo'Frattee,*  imparted  *t*J  by  ibe 

Fisncf  & MendJsan  sole  agents  for  the  U.  S.,  !}l  tk  15*4  FTattkuo 
^ most  'hare  live  official  &btT(Jike  m 

tifc -oeck \ Prw  $40:50  pc?  citse  (soifflperkJ 


fTA.KPgtt'S  UAGAZlS’X  AD  VSRTISKR. 


Are  Strictly  Pure 

made  irum  the  best  selected  " Beet,  Veal,  and  ^Poultry,  Positively  no 
extracts  or  gelatine  used.  If  you  want  pure,  unadulterated  Soup, 
insist  on  having  Huckins*'0— 19  varieties. 

Send  20  cents  UP  \r*y  eif.>rsksv  fciui  we  mil  send 
yen  jpgf  :: ;; 

J.  H.  W.  HUCKINS  & CO., 

iB  and  an  Waterford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Put  up  irt  Quarts, 
Pints,  and  .ft  Pints. 


ti very  bo 1 1 1 e of  m 
HIRES  Rootbeerl 
is  a fountain  of 
health;  The  roots, 
barks  and  berries 
are  health  produc- 
ers. Nothing  but  k 
good  is  in  it  or 
comes  from  it  It 
is  the  ideal  tem- 
perance drink  for 


Va«*'$*avt 
(but ... 

Rich.  DeUcfatts 


In  5wtfps 

orl<«*  ya«  Um 
»n  ftbtfoiuiety 


Extract 
of  Beef 


Such  o> 

Cudahy’s 

Jfev  6rai?d 

V f.tf  r«rW»'' 
.»ad  1 up**  »/.«*, 
fTt'te. 

Xa*  g'rnuqt  Pkahka- 

. . Oo. 

ftoiiha.  Nob. 


L .v  S&®,  tjfcgik  *ft*kes*  5 gallons 

Sxj  *w««  £*«»* 

fly Pfettod«4*»klA.  v ; 


f 'Aileikious-  I Mil — - 
1 di^c-stihlc  omini  J j fW  Wheat* 
I prpcljir^  J/  prepn'raTioft 

4 : rit^  .Sovfe rtmn 


HARPER'S  M A G A ZIN  S ADVERTISER. 


GELATINE 


For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Russe, 


Our  Poindzed  1i  th«  mdif  for  ramli;  sr«ev  m 12  r^alpft  cnorli 

ie«»  tlt»«  «t»  dt««oh«. 


EXCELLENT  CREAM  t 


I At  Home 


rtT  #Ui  GftOC.&ttS-, 
Prrvpa  rwd  by 

Battle  Orcek  Sanitarium  ttuilljFM$$a 


T*isnlf  \if  b .£*nU\ 

4 M** ini***  nib**  with 


Tfn  Mire  ttitiunnui  FRt&ftfi'  fc!-.  kKhW t,m. 


jtajprxuxuritms 
Economy . 

cam  ire  XU*i 

ti  n /Q^ar  V 


PERFECTION 

CHOPPER^ 


-j^l:  & /.rfl 
ft  hi  ‘44j*iU  *#**4^. 

•W  tAiK  iHHTi  <N*ttahrH 

fcy  ,ttri  «.  TOWjJSyT 1 

MrwifHfritfls. 

• h S>  t ' y ; •; 


* ‘1  g 

C iffh  *»*#cv 

tv  s.  cisfo^of* 


. 1 r,y  THE 

» TWIN  Op*tWr^-:; 

■MV'N  . ..  ■ ■ ' 

\.>lh.r.  V*vyi, 

a^ju; 

ihiij 

yflk 

■rjV  Wi*/>V 

; ••  Ivsi* 

;#&NSV  in 

• ••■ 

U :*  ; . ; V 

'*^***j*, 

• 

y*-Tt 

"^7  :’4  : 

***■  /- 
yC'UR  // 

QBAtfcrt 

is- 

y^  * 5 ■ 

RARPKR'S  AfAGAZiys  ADVKRT3SRH. 


Next  Month 
is  June 

With  the  out-of-date  cal 


a szo 


COTTOLENE 


ItowiUi  cv<*r>' . tra»-ai‘  ajjwrKsi-.--.' ‘1  ath^*nr\r  ^S)C  *r*  tHUOn (jldfil  tfi—Oimv&y  »in.  iUulonulv  b$ 

THE  N.  K FAIRSANK  COMPANY, 

Oh ir&eX}.  HU  LotxI«r  Vor^  do*feO« , jPtijUttfdtf  t)h  Ul  8*n  Francisco',  Nnw.Ortonuj-t  Monrm& 


WE  have  5 p.u.'itf  on  Si’-fieware  Lining.  N'u  other  makers  use  It.  Nobody  who 
know/-,  of  thi --  w jjits  r-th.;t  lining.  We  make  the  refrigerator  good  .is 
i:hv  bniije  i:  u'es  tts  cost  tiff  ice  Hi  t few  . . j v;  • tj  isalgtfa  prcitlt  into 

DCrOlPCD  ATflDC 
Stoneware -Lined  ittrifllgCnft  I liny 

No  Dampness  In  These,  No  (More-  - tfo  t!nclejs«Mo(e»f»:. 

•Good  health  jnid  good  food  derftxnd  Stoneware.  iahiflfc  V5«<  -sell  du^cT— np:.'prof!i 
to  p.rv  but  oUr«s.  We  piv  nil  the  freight.  Stud  foy  a .catalogue.  You  want 

the  best  in  reingerators.  M(lNKf)p  »n  PRIG  Etc  ATM*  fiL  ftov  7 I acVlaiid.  fttlio. 


No  Taint 
Nq  Odors 


:ven  a Chiu 

tee  CfirtiiTi  »>’« 


cat*  waive 


Freezer, 


ft  Jtiov  s<«  • .'V-.;.  . t;*  S % - 1 

HWcfcfy  as  si\V ..  ''-Fleam*;  va  £ 

■ ■ jH 

lift  ■>■■>.!  i'l'-s  VUs.  6 1 .4  1 

Roi  tfi  • j* 

RORIH  BROS,  Mfti,  a*.  J*  ! 

RMlCAORLt-HlA,  ' «#  ! . 


H«imevbb^  P«<v,jBl?6tt  fee.  fotropartment 


q«>*urvK  I* ^v:lrr^'  tff"T<wr#  Lin*  ni 

ritp  it*. 

»iu«-nvrv.  4<ti  Lac,  Wls, 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER . 


The  Chi 


it 

Is 

Bright, 

Clean, 

Newsy, 

Independent. 

The 

Home 

Newspaper 

Of 

Chicago 

And 

Surrounding 

Territory. 

A 

Valuable 

Advertising 

Medium. 


Is  the  ideal ; daily  newspaper 
of  America. 

With  its  perfect  mechanical 
equipment  ; its  corps  of  able  and 
unbiassed  writers;  its  unexcelled 
news  service,  it  is  an  easy  leader 
in  the  field  of  journalism. 

These  superior  qualifications 
insure  for  it  the  substantial  sup- 
port of  the  reading  public ; a large 
and  growing  circulation. 

As  an  advertising  medium  it 
stands  pre-eminent,  because  it 
is  read  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

By  Mail,  Daily,  One  Year,  - - $4.00 
“ Sunday,  “ - - 2.00 

Dally,  delivered  in  Chicago,  - 6 cts.  per  week 

Sunday  and  Daily,  11  “ “ - 11  cts.  per  week 

ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


HONE  ADDRESS: 

154-158  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO. 
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EASTERN  OFFICE: 

73  Tribune  Building, 
NEW  YORK.  . 
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Bgiipm ’5  ma r&finsMt. 


3 . j&.'  zJF&  ihfclOw* v.^JwiV  * ^W/rY^t^  (i\ ft  y%ij\  Jk^'v' 

2vhW7*  p ^ -Wl  <:^B 

,_*jgS  J»/>  ‘ «J»vi  U*>.~  ji>  *?Av  %ijt  jnavv  vv>$  • «rv*  •>.&!$•  r.-.^ccs  vrV.^.v>t  W;.y  . : •' . v5j*7i 

a For  Vk  -$Wft  to  wash?  yotir  frauds  tfdtfr  a \]&z$jij' iimz<  a y^ 
7,;/:: _ 'day—tn  vaei.  gla-^fire  an-;  - hiiu.  l.:,-.-s  ai.d  pg£  >v 
(.roi4>-rf^  tiwiftt  is'nGt&i-jig  tu  v.-.j-uif.-4-re  v.-itb  tie  e«J.&b rsued 
GopCO:  So&p:  ^ ■ ■ ?'  ■•’5;'  vV 


.vpfiro-  .^Oiipi-a  soap  tiut  makes  fine  civil  lies  Iasi  long 
autf  fcijepi'ytrar  -kinds  .soft  and  sraoptl*.  Sold 

ey^rywlrej-e.; . Made.  only  by  ia 

THE  3.  «-.  J-’AJTrpAMi.  CU'fPVSY,  |f 

••"'■  . Lbl-wu*^  5>ir  I*irV,  a I.. Xo-jU. 


Take  a Combination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAPS 

and  a Chautauqua  ” 

Reclining  Easy  Chair  or  Desk 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  ^ 


iW  &m  Si reel  tinttt  S»*&,  }rt  fcun  W&to 
1*  Pjcckruw  fcorwtlftt.  ft  C*fe«i  ?tqc«t  Ktfltt  S**i**. 

Ketlvmco,  Ccfcf  Cm.  Trerth'Povder.  5fcr?J$r  >«»?* 

//  tf.*ia*{0&  +<i  {Wfirif/tfifaifMi 

. fI!Lf©  Soaps  ^xJuid  ctiitt  $ tc  JW 

^ Sitiier  Premium  .16  wwtb  7*.  forum 

Bo  Ui  it  at-  rokatL  „ - > ^ WLW 


' ProTD  factory  to  family*.  Butli  * 1 U. 

AKO  ON  THIRTT  D^8‘  TRLA-L  ,~Hf  BATIgFtab*  TOO  RUKIT  St  OX#; 

cp  pfcMpvptw bolt*  uooDti  aua/aox  to  Oo  a oaoiifL 

■ 'ci—  The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y* 

Out*  **•} ***r*/K'l*  *rv  T&affitZlIff}  Nov*« nbrt 

■JrWpt -— ' T/<»!  Li*C?r»  ^v'wm  aji'i-  n.y--/Wy.',  ■**  * p*j -~- f •». A'^.^t);U.  j<  • IJi d , * »>/>  ••>  ot-  H<»o>  1 ‘C >u3*v  i*<0  fh4 

‘V?  i?rr :v.  !fii.xi>  \ o - . --  v u/l-'ui  r-,.\  • •■«.<«  rain, *:»♦•••'% «-.t .*  4 *.»»•»  rtiry  <.  •?*>  »■  >.  <t  ,»~iu>y  n»r*trt«.-'.-  tAr£*<ij 

SATTN-SKIN  ^ ?&•  ^Spi£'«|»n|/n|  nny 

»rM.i  A'ut^.  Tuiri  •,,!';t'v  -*:*/■-'  j+ix-  ;;  ...  ;■  I f |\  if*  (iff  f wt-AMw 

■»*>•%•  »--v^T*<0(\ie^-  B v | \ V L V U 1 ’*»*  » ^ iS  -V 

•ffttoter**  n\^ib\<  i x.tiOvt'pffiA  * . >'»  ' v.-*W\  '.YtWttA*  Iw , 5%  ■ V .4> • .1 « .« v I V|,vp.  J n,i«v  -/tv, /*-»/<  5fOJ 

AL  WOtMj  Pferfiimtaf  726  Wr*Dd.  Aye..  ; .B  • 1 fwy-»V  *‘f  <0-  '{  rr«A ijrf'.jv * 


• .',  ti 

^TOWPJX  t C'J. 

Clurbjriown.  Maaa. 


KIDDER’S  PASTILUS.; 


MILWAUKEE  6EEP  13.  FAMOUS  PABST  H AS  MAOfe  it"  SO 


mmi 


HM 
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mm 


W*  - ' R (. 


BABPSB'S  HA&AZ1XS  AD  rXRT/Shtt. 


Can’t  Slesp? 

Here  is  a truifc  you 
should  k nOtsv^A-- 
truth  for  the  weary 
mind-  If  you  take 


you  will  drop  off  to 
restful  slumber  the 
minute  your  head 
touches  the  pillow. 


Brings  Strength 

It  quiets  tiie  nerves, 
rounds  **  lh*  form, 
builds  braces  and 
life  tne  body  and 
brain  from  weak- 
ness lo  powers  j*  J* 
Gives  youthful  vig- 
or 4.  + 0 * A 0 + * i . ♦ « 

To  win  back  you* 
health  take 

p mfo*  ♦*'«»> 

Malt  Extract 

to&v, 


GRATED  CErnTRAL  DEPOT,  \ 
Efecembe*  t6>  im>f 

Eisner  & Mendelson  Co. 

Genitmm 


genuine 

JOHANN  HOFF’S  MALT  EX 
TRACT  has  been  used  in  nv 
family  for  some  years. 


AJfk  (or  the  %enutnr.  / / 

-dtOftANN  HOFFS  MALT  EXTRACT,  / 

. Ati  Otfter*  4t*  W&ftftfe**  fm*t*Tinns<  £*r 


Can  be  Prevented  and  Cured 


r*f:  SEMIS  SiNITARIUM,  Glens  Falls.  X.  T. 


If^l^iRve.  Ui) 0 rfilntuhnix  Art 


TAlma. MICH lOftli  * 
*>  ».**»*•»  * 


* THE  ALMA 


AIH  LAMUM  C0„  Aim*.  Mich 


£•&«»© 
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Go  gle 


tfUNYADI  JANO$ 


tjAiiPm'S  HAGAZiyx  Ai'vesnsEfi. 


,omes 


wnmmm 


w<*  win  tp 

tion*fm'ii4fvKrw*Uon 
to  oro*  -fcair  «i*>o  «,  tudd 
liWui,  »top  i.Mlitl*  jwtfl* 
^(UJ  re^OT^e<^itoW^ywi»/ 
AddW*v 

Atl««ti»ia  9*1  Bit^inorf, 
& T27  tfa*t  ThCr.l  Strrot* 
Cincinnati,  O. 


J Wll***  <^wtoj»>n  fce***-  fcr.r-  i*Vm 

1;  . N*#-  .sfYk^UCHiv  vi>QV»’sat  ftrvn 

\oi  \i«t'  :1C  v\t*»^  Thfc  Wfi1  ■>  t . ?.*>i  <‘,1 
iutnb  frv^vttate  T.v*?  JSnm  <«  cj>  -.*■ 
ft^iSyAt V.  *frMf  JVH«-  Ao  SM.tr 
/-iVtOtf  V,  :\u-  >♦•>  ;«iN -■••  .■ \t 

r WitSOt  EAR  ORUW  CO 

/,,•> ha,  i i tnoH>r»  OJ^  S 

: ijrvUM  ***5  . JV«  W Y 


IS  M&pfstm  first 
necessities  of  the 
household T 


to  ]heavty  and  io  JietHfi 

Ife  5*ou  reduction  ? 

HsO^  it  £^ti  .b# : doritt!  Wtiy  :*it&  easily  isf  tied d 
in  a i'rf)tbtire>if.40  parson  Obesity  , bpkJCJf  AT\  O 
H V DN U T . Chemist,  935  Ktwifi  *««y  (, or,  j y).  \ e v 


CAUTION  * None  genuine 
without  the  signature 

for  the  firfn 

„ Andreas  Saxlehner*- 
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